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HH E ens x were not very confitent with NE TIN when et TPP that 'the 
- Torrid Zone was not habitable, and at the ſame time affirmed that Africa had: 
_ beers ſurrounded ſeveral times by ſhips, which muſt have-paſled.the Torrid Zone: 
twice in every ſuch voyage. 

- That they were deceived in their, notion, That, the Te Ns Z one was: not habitable, | is now” 
ſufficiently evident ; and I am apt to think any! Were 1 an Error ao, as to the circumnayi=. .4 
gation of Africa in thoſe early ages. _ = 

It is true; ſome of the moderns as well as the ancients are of this opinion ; ; to ſupport which, _—_ 
they quote the following paſſages out of FHzropoTus, ; 
_ H ERoD. lib. 4. cap. 41, 42. Africa maria eſt manife v2 ircuriflua, excepts duntaxat ub; 
Aſie contermina'eft; Neco Aigyptorum Rege hoc primo demonſirante, is enim miſit navibus Phes 

nicis queſdam, pracipiens ut tranſueet columnas RTCUOS: penetrarent ad Rata onale uſque. 
mare atque ita ad Aigyptum remearent. 

Phemces igitur a rubro mart ſoventes abierunt in mare - auſtrale, qui cum Ky 21g adveniſ- 
fet, applicatis ad terram navibus,  ſementem faci ebant in' quamcungue Ajrice pariem navi Fan- 
tes perveniſſent ac meſſem expettabant.——---Deinde. meſſo FJrumento navigabant, Its biennio con-, 
ſumpto ,anns tertio ad Herculeas columnas declinantes in Agyptum. remearunt, referentes que 
pn me fidem non-habent, jos yart "_ Gleot i ſis, Africam /e hat ifſe folem ad, 

SE am. - 

« 'This 1s the 6a, as related by Thovores (fay theſe. centlemend and: the ueſtion is,. 
"> ——_ theſe men, / thus ſent-out. by Nzcvs, ſhould. really know that Africa wis Fs Is 
water; that 'it might be ſailed round within-the ſpace of three years ; that in autumn, 

0 bet muſt: be obliged/to' go on. ſhore, and: ſtay there long enough to ſow. cornand reap it.; 3 
_ *-and in the voyage, * all along have the ſun to the right hand, unleſs they hat really per-" 
« formed this-vayage.-----It: will not be enough to ſay, that you can't ſee how fach a voyage: 
* could be performed, or to tell us of high ſeas, croſs winds, or to argue from @nſequences,, 
&« 2:2, How came it about that the King of Agypt planted no colonies in thok new diſco- 
* yered countries? When a faCt is fo well circumſtantiated as this before us; and when mo- 

<« dern experience ſhews thoſe circumſtances to be exactly true, nothing but ſhowing a down=- - 
<* right impoſfiibility for ſuch a fact being performed, can any way invalidate it| *Tis plain 
* from HEeRoDoTus, that from the teſtimony of theſe men, he believed that Afiica was ſur- 
* rounded ſouthward by water.---All that ſeemed to him incredible in their narrative was,--=- 
* That the land of Africa ſhould run out ſo far to the ſouth, as + that theſe mn ſhould ſee 
* the ſun in the greateſt part of their voyage to the north of them. You muſt ai think that 
« this ſtory was ſlighted, and looked upon as a fable in thoſe days. 

* A thouſand cauſes, difficulty of the voyage, a ſmall proſpect of advantage. © -Troukles 
<« that immediately ſucceeded in Egypt, might hinder its being further proſecuted---However 
* we find, that about 115 years after Necus, the matter was diſputed in XERXE!'s court.---- | 
« For HzRoDoTvs tells us in the ſame book, chap. 4.3.----That when one of Xemxes's great 4) 
© men had offended him, inſtead of putting him to death, he ordered him, by way of pu- 

* niſhment, to endeavour to make this ſame voyage, viz. Þ To ſet out to Egypt, and to ſail by 

5 2de Straights round Africa into the Red-ſea. ---- This areat man accordingly 7 abs. the _ 

* voyage ; and after he had failed ſome months beyond the Straights, probably diſcouraged by - 

" * the difficulties from wind, ſea, &c. he returned, telling XeRXEs that the voyage could not be 

< performed.----But this anſwer was ſo far from ſatisfying that monarch, that he put him to 

« death for his former crime.----From whence it is further evident, that the ancients, at leaſt 

<« ſome of them, believed that Africa was Mari Circumflua.” | 

There are others that mention three voyages round Africa performed by the ancients, andÞ = 
relate, that Hanno, the Carthaginian and Perſian Nobleman abovementioned, wrote particu- 
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* This is impoſlible. + The paſſage in Herodotus does not fay ſc. t Direaly cont to the Phenician voyage. 
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hr hiſtories of their reſpeftive voyages ; but had theſe voyages been really performed, would 
not the ancients have given us ſome account of the countries ſouth of the Equator ? Would 
not they have taken notice of the ſouthern hemiſphere, and of the ſtars and conſtellations they 
obſerved there? which were ſuch remarkable diſcoveries, that if they had they been once made 
could never have been forgotten. But there are theſe further objections againſt. the circum« 
navigation of Africa by the ancients, viz. 

7. That it was impoflible to diſcover and navigate an unknown coaſt for fifteen or twenty 
thouſand miles extent, in the ſpace of two or three years without a compaſs, when the mari- 

' ners were- neither acquainted with, the rocks. and ſands n = that coaſt, or with the winds, 
currents, or ſeaſons they were to meet with 1n ay part ©. K,gand wante the ſtars that uſed 
to guide them on this fide the Equator. 

2. It is ſtrange no nation ſhould make a ſecand attempt, or even ſettle one Adony i in Affice, 
ſouth of the Equator, or even near it, if the Phenicians made ſuch an expeditious and ſuc- 
ceſsfu] voyage round it. 

. It is a further ,objetion to this yoyage, that the ancients knew nothing of the annual 
periodical winds or Rorms between the "Tropics, and-of their ſhifting" regularly” one half 
year to the op + Jim points : 'that the winter 'or ſtormy ſeaſon always advanced ' with the 
ſun, and they the £ faireſt weather when it was at the | mpg diſtance from them, contra- 
ry to what wy pens in countries without the T'ro ops. - 

4. The gulleys of the ancients could never paſs.the Cape of Good Hope, without _ mi- 
raculous herits if the winds and ſeas there were what we find them at this day. fy 

$., In ſuch low-built galleys they could neither lay in proviſions ſufficient for the voyage; 
nor could they ſtay to procure them by the way, if it was performed within the ſpace of two 
ar three year: And if they would have gone -on ſhore from time'to time for them, it would; 
have been impraCticable on many parts of the coaſt of 4frica, becauſe of the ſurf or ſwelling 
of the ſea in ſome places ; and in others there are neither woad, water, or provifions of we. 
kind to be mt with for ſome hundreds of miles. 


. 6. They muſt have had extreme good fortune not to-have Wark defiroyel by diſeaſes, ene 4 

ries,.or other accidents on ſhore, if they had eſcaped the danger of the ſea. -. * 

v4 They nuft have remained in harbour near one half the time, on account of the never- bh 

failing tempetuous feaſons and contrary winds, and muft have lain by {till longer on account. E 
qt of dark nights and ' foggy weather, -which reduces the time of their failing to a. very few. , 
f' __ months, much too ſmall a ſpace of 'time to encompaſs Africa even with. all the advantages , F 
L we are maſtesof; which confideratign alone 1 is ſufficient to overthrow the credit of theſe —_. "= 
33 rs of the mncients round Africa, © A 
t "Bur all thde objections united and duly wetted; 1 perſuade myſelf amount-to a Semen # 
| | ſtration, that this voyage could never be performed by the ancients within the ſpace of threo- 2 
!þ years at leafl, in the opinion' of any ſeamen who are. acquainted with the: coaſt of Ajrica» I 
= and the wind and feaſons upon that coaft, and ſenſible of the hazard and difficulty of iail-. 'J 
C. ing upon an/unknown ſhore without a compaſs z though ſpeculative men, unacquainted F 
" | N with. maritinge affairs, may poliivyy. be of another a_—_— 9} G90 _ i 
*8 ” . 
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The figure It. is of a pyramidal or triangular figure, the 
baſe whereof is the northen part of it, which runs, 


of it. 
| along the ſhores of the Mediterranean, and the 
pains or top of the pyramid the Cape af Good- 
oe. © Hom ye 

The lati- . Rhea is a peninſula join'd by the narrow iſth- 
tude, lon- ns of Suez to- Afia, and ſituated between the 
nr 37th degree of north Jatitude, and the 35th of 
*. ſouth latitude, the moſt weſtern part of it lying 
. 18 degrees weſt of London, and the moſt eaſterly 
51 degrees to the eaſtward of London : fo that it 
takes up 72 degrees of latitude, and conſequently 
is 4320 miles in length from north to ſouth, if we 
Ge 60 miles to a degree as uſual; and 5040 
miles in length, if we reckon 79 miles to a degree, 
which comes much. nearer the truth; and, as it 
extends 69 degrees \in breadth, viz. from Cape 
Verd in the welt to Cape Gardefoy in the eaſt, we 
may reckon the breadth of it to be. about 4839 

miles, computing 70 miles to a degree. 
"This quarter of theGorld once contain'd ſeveral 


Africa an- 


cienty kingdoms and ſtates, eminent for the liberal arts, 


contain'd fo. wealth and power, and the moſt extenſive com- 
ſeveral ce- 4 K: 

lebrated MErce 3 tho?, at this day, there is ſcarce one ſingle 
kingdoms nation left upon that continent that deſerves our 
and ltates. notice. There were ſituated the celebrated king- 


dams of Egypt and Exhiopia, with the rich and 


powerful ſtate of Carthage, to which the kingdoms. - 


of Numidia and.. Mauritania were ſybject. 
Then almoſt a]l the northern parts of' Africa 
_ were full of people, from the Red: ſea to. the At- 
_ lantick ocean, and Carthage extended her com» 
merce to every part of the then known world : eyen 
the Britiſh ſhoreg were viſited by her fleets, *cill 


#. « 3 FY 


4 
- 


A m generah _ 


in the fifth uns the north of Africa was oyer- 


al the coaſts of Egypt and Barbary an the ſeventh. . _ _ 


century : Theſe were afterwards ſucceeded by the. _ 


Turks; and both. being of the Mahometan reli- IE? 
gion, whoſe diſciples carry, ruin and devaſtation-- - 
along with them where-ever. they come, the ruin. _ 
of that once flouriſhing part of the world was there». . 
by comjileagad, ©7732. 
The ſoil of the northern ſhore of Africa is ſtill 
the ſame, capable of producing almoſt.every thing _ 
deſirable in life, bur poſſeſs*d by a wretched aban+ + _ 
don'd- people, that have given thernſelyes upto . 

_ robbery and rapinez_ who, neglecting to cultivate , 
their ſoil, or make any impravements, ſubſilt chief _ 
ly by their piracies at: fca,, and what they can ray» 

viſh from the honeſt and induſtrious part of. man-. . 
kind, who, being obliged to fail by their coaſt, arg .: 
ſo unhappy as to fall ſometimes into their hands...” ** 

From the diſcoyeries that have been made th The foil 
Africa, of late years, we find, that it is not that and prov 
| barren deſart country it has been repreſented; for rcp 
.,not only the. north part of it 1s generally- fruitfyl ceneral, 

where it is cultivated, but' the ſouth alſo produces 

- corn and wine, And here we meet with herds of. 
_ the fineſt cattle in the world ; and eyen between the 

SOAR Ve 9 "REG Tropics 


fy PR; IH 


about the 
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+, and a rich foil capable of the greateſt improve- 


and it. is thought, that the reſt of the fine ſpices © 
might be raiſed in thoſe latitudes, which would 
make thoſe ſpices more plentiful, and we ſhould 
no longer be, obliged,. to purchal, them of the 
Duteh'! (who barbarouſly diſpoſitſs'd us of them in 
th& Indies) with treaſure. However, here it is 
that we meet with plenty of the beſt gold and ivo- 
Ty; and from hence the Europeans export two 
hundred thouſand Negroe ſlaves, and upwards, an- 
nually ro America; which ſhews, that Africa, be- | 
tween the Tropics, muſt be vaſtly populous, tho* 
the ancients held, that the Torrid Zone was not. 
habitable. _ | 
The dife- Three different people mhabit this continegr, 
—_ _i_eY . viz. Pagats,,Mahomerans, -and,/Chriſtians.:. the 
1: firſt are the moſt numerous, poſſefiing the greateſt 
Africa, part of the country from the Tropie' of Cancer to 
* the Cape of Good Hope, and theſe are generally 
black : the Mahometans, who are of a tawny com- 
pltxion, pollcls almoſt all rhe northern Thores of 
Africa, The people of Abyſlinia, or the upper 
Ethiopia, are denominated Chriſtians, but retain 
abundance of Pagan and Jewith rites ; and there? 
are ſome Chriſtians upon the ſea-coaſts on almoſt 
every fide of Africa; but theſe are a ſmall number, 
compared either with the Pagans or Mahomerans. 
There are alſo fome Jews in the north of Africa, 
. .._ who manage all the little trade that part. of the. 
country is yet poſſeſsd of : bur it is remarkable, - 
that tho? the Carthagivians, who inhabited this ve- 


ry country of Barbary, had "'treater fleets, and a 


more extended commerce, than *any other nation, 
of than all the people upon the face of the earth, 
when that ſtate flouriſh'd ; and that Africa is ber-- 
ter ſeated for a foreign trade, than iny other quar- 
They ter of the world ; the natives have fearce a ſingle 
_ bps merchant-ſhip belonging to them, and no other. 
OY * ſhips of force, than what Sallee,” Algiers, Tunis 
merce. and Tripoli, ſet out for piracy ; and theſe are but 
very few and ſmall, their whole ſtrengthmor being. 
able to reſiſt a ſquadron of five European men' of | 
war. But it 1s time now to deſcend to particulars, ' 
and deſcribe the reſpective countries "contained in_ 
Africa. Ml ro fe) ras ©OorY 
"The ſeveral grand diviſions of Africa at this day 
YRS MC Ons MA 
Thegrand * 1. Egypt. 2. Ethiopia ſuperior; and 3. Zan- 
diviſions qnebar, all which lic on the eaſt of Africa. 4. Mo-_ 
of rica. noemugi, Monomotapa and Caffraria, called by 
ſane the lower Ethiopia, which he on the ſouth. 
5.**Congo and Guinea on the ſouth-weſt. 6, Ni- 
gritia or Negroeland in the middle of Africa, ex- 
tending almoſt .quite through the country from 
caſt to weſt, on both ſides the great river Niger, 
7.-Zaara, or the defart to the northward of Nigri- | 


tia. 8. Biledulgerid, the ancient Numidia to the | 


northward of Zaara. , 9. The empire of Fez and 
Morocco, containing the north-weſt part of Afri- 
ca. 10. and laſtly, The coaſt of Barbary on the 
north, containing the countries of Algiers, Tunis, © 
Tripoli and Barca. | | 
Great dif- "There are ſcarce any two nations, or indeed any 
agreement two of the learned, that agree in the modern divi- ' 


divigon of 119N of Africa; for this very good reafon, that 


Atrica. | 

pe of the country, and conſequently we muſt be con- 

tent to acknowledge our. ignorance of the bounds, 

| and even the names of ſeveral of the midland na- 

tions, Theſe may well be reckon'd ftill among the 

unknown and undiſcover'd parts of the world ; 
et Wo 


\% 


ments. The cinamon tree actually grows ther; - 


ſcarce any traveller has penetrated into the heart - 


. x - 
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NT STATE 


C —_ P. Tropics there are multitudes of people, fine rivers, but the beſt accounts and conje&tures that have been C H AP. 


made concerning them, I ſhall endeavour to pre-_ » IM 
nt'the reader Tick. Egypt has been already fally p 
eſcrib*d, with the reſt of the Turkiſh dominions, | 

in the firſt volume of Modern Hiſtory ; I pro- | 

ceed, therefore, in the next place, to give the pre- 

ſent ſtate of. Ethiopia, which lies contiguous to it, _ 
comprehe Hou er ar hams Aby MER, Nubla, 

IE 7 = IRS I Ce 4 Gn” 


J.. 


CHAP. I. 
- The preſent ſtate of ETHIOPIA Superior, 


f he ancients, 1t is pretty evident, called all CHAP. 
L that they knew of Africa, to the ſouthward WT 
of Egypt, Ethiopf, and the people Ethiops, FF. 
from their *datk complexions: but the colintry I ent Ethi- 
now deſcribe, "including only Abyſſinia, Nubia, opia. 
Abex and Aian, is bounded by Egypt and the de- The boun- 
fart of Barca on the north ; by the Red ſea and the — of 
Eaſtern ocean on the eaſt ; by Zanquebar and Ni- tor 
Eritia, "on" the Touth; "and by Nigritia and Zara, and the | 
on the weſt: fo that I include all that country, countries 
that lies between the 5th and the 2oth degrees of jo"P1" 
north-latitude, and between the Eaſtern ſea and under that 
Nigritia, under the general name of Ethiopia, name. 
.This 1s that country, which moſt of the learned 
*eonjeture was anciently govern'd by the celebrated Suppoſed 
Queen of Sheba, ſtyl'd the Queen of the ſouth ; *9 be fub- 
and afterwards by Queen Candace, whoſe prime wo = 
miniſter, 'the eunuch, was converted and baptized Sheba,and 
by St. PHILIP: and laſtly, this was that coun- _ | 
try, whereof it is ſuppoſed the real or imaginary Mace 


, TRE | | an 
Preſter Jonx, or Preſbbyter Joax, was ſovereign. preger 


I come now to give a more particular deſcription John. 
of the countries I have reduced under the general ' 
name of Ethiopia. VE OE Or 

And 1ſt of Abyſlinia, a country of a thouſand Abyflinia. | 
miles extent, that has ſcarce any communication ©” 
with the reſt of the world at this ; thy The Turks 
having made themſelves maſters of that part of 
Ethiopia that -lies upon the Rea ſea, and the reſt 
ot-it being ſurrounded by mountains or unpaſſable 
defarts;z within theſe it appears to be an exceedin 
fine level country, diverſify*'d with woods ni 2 | 
fruitful plains, well planted with palm-trees, dates 
and cedars, and water*d by ſeveral noble rivers, 

"The river Nile riſes in the middle of Abyflinia 3 Rivers. 
and, having firſt taken a circuit almoſt round 'its- 
ſource, runs an hundred miles to the northward, _ 
and afterwards two hundred miles towards the caſt ; '_ 
and then, turning to the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt, con- ** 
tinues its courſe two hundred and fifty miles fur- 
ther; in which eaſtern courſe it forms the lake of '' 
Dambea, which. is an hundred and twenty miles , 
over: after which, it takes a ſemicircular ſweep 
in which courſe it continues to run five hundred 
mules, and then turning directly north, enters the 
kingdom of Egypt; which winding courſe. does , * 
not only render the ſoil extremely fruitful, but is. 
of great advantage to their inland commerce ; tho? 
after its entring Egypt, there are ſo many ſteep- 
falls and cataracts, that they can neither export or | 
import any goods or merchandize upon this river. 

"There are alſo two other great rivers, calPd the 
Moraba and Albara, which run through the coun- 
try from ſouth to north, and fall into the Nile, in 
the -province of Sennar ; and there is ftill a fourth 
great river, call'd the Haouache;z which, after a ' 
courſe of ſix hundred miles to the ſouth-eaſt, falls 


into the Red ſea or Arabian gulph. | 


This 
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C74. - This! conntry;! thes Happily watered, produces | hiscarip, which looks- like | a/city. 1aid vut [into CHAP. , 
. 4... plenty: of corn, rice, "millet, dates, grapes, flax, - ſtreets 3 and, as he is followed by his-nobility,, of- __-—_ 
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Fo >; cotton, ſugar, ſalt, and ſulphur : their flax is efteem- 


the ſoil. 


ed the fineſt in the world 3 and from hence, *tis 


ſid, the Egyptiatis had theirs, of which they made 


the fine linen of 'Egypt' mentioned in ſcripture : 
arid had they, :at this day, an opportunity of ex- 
porting the produce of their foil, *tis ſaid "this 


country alone might raiſe rice, ſugar, &c. ſuffici- 


cient to ſupply all the ' neighbouring countries. 
The Turks,' who are maſters of the coaſt of the: 
Red ſea, though they will ſuffer no other nation to- 


_ trade to Abyſſinia, annually fetch great quantities of 


. great pilgrimages t6 Mecca, Arabia not affording 
- proviſion ſufficient for their ſubſiltefice; 
Gold is -alfo very 'plentiful here,. of which the 


rice from thence, particularly at the times of the 


Turks get ſome;' and; had the Ethiopians an op- 


poreeney of bartering| it for the merchandize of 
urope; *tis thought we might meet with as great 


_ plenty of it here, as atiy where, though there are 


no gold mines wrought : they have alfo mines of 


| filver and copper; the' latter of which they work, 


Animals. 


they abound in rich'paſtures. _ 


and have a.good deal of that metal ; and, *rtis faid, 
they have the largeſt emeralds in the world. | 
_ As to their animals, they have camels, oxen, 
ſheep, and other cattle in great plenty, and very 
large ; alſo wild beaſts, crocodiles, &c. common 
to the reſt of Africa ; but what they are moſt fa- 
mous for, is an excellent breed of horſes, equal to 


thoſe of Atabia z or, as ſome conjeEure, thoſe of 


Arabia are, in reality; bred in' Abyſſinia, where 


| It may be objefted here, that,' if Ethiopia be 


thus cut off from any communication” with other 
countries, how could the Queen of 'Sheba, or 
Queen Canpace's eunuch, travel into Judza ? 
To which it may be anſwered, 'that the coaſt of 
the Red ſea was then a part of Ethiopia, by which 
it was very eaſy 'to viſit either Egypt, Arabia, or 
PAR 7? 561 emo} 2: 0 gt br 40 al 
: - Ethiopia was then'a mighty empire, ſubje&t to 


| one ſovereign, who commanded the ſea coaſt as 


well as the inland country ; but now the King, or 


Emperor of Ethiopia, is a Prince of ſmall power, 


| and will not ſuffer them to correſpotid or traffick 


Provinces 
and chief 
towns of 

Abyſimnia, 


P 


his territories being divided into abundance of little 
6-0 pprirb like Germany, the -Princes whereof 
ſcarce acknowledge a ſuperior ;. and as they are 
ſeldom! united, are by no means/a match for their 

werful neighbours, the : Turks, who therefore 
keep them ſhut up within the bounds of Abyſlinia, 


with the reſt of the world. _ | 
- Travellers reckon up nine principalities or 'pro- 


vinces in Abyſſinia z every one whereof has a di- 


ſtin& ſovereign, that acknowledges, however, the 
King of -Abyſlinia for his chief Lord. ww» 
-- 1, The province of. Ambara ; the chief rowns 
whereof are, Ambara the capital of Abyſſinia, and 
ſituated in the middle of it, and Lalibela. 2. Bega- 
medri, the chief towns whereof are, Amadora, 
Alata and Maket. 3. Dambea the chief towns 


. whereof are, Amba-Marjan, Daticas and Jenda. 


4. Shoa; ' the chief towns whereof are, Debra, Li- 


| banos and Wenthit. 5. Gojam. ; the chief towns 


whereof are, Ledanegus,' Debra, Semona and Se- 


| lah. 6, Bugna'z the chief towns whereof are -E- 


gala and Arguan. 9. Samen'; the chief/ towns 
whereof are Waldeba and Toraf, 8. Gunga z and 
9. Walaka, in the two laſt whereof no towns are 


mentioned ; and indeed, the people in general live 
* more in tents, than houles, the King Keeping his 


court, like the Great Mogul, for the 'moſt part in 


SOLE 7 


deep black ; their features much more agreeable * 


ficers; tradeſmen, ſubtlersp '8c. the camp is always.Ti. Kng. 


well fupplied with proviſions. and neceſſaries of all/gencrally 
kinds. . The King's tent is. pitched in-the. centre fr? EI 
of the-camp;' and his /nobility and the reſt of. his * * 
ſabje&ts encamp . round about him, | thoſe of. the 
loweſt rank being at'the greateſt_diſtance from the: - . - 
royal pavilion. - , + : 5 Thangrtts 2: oft rg £57uet::; 
- The air of this country in the vallies is exceſſive ,TÞ+ air of 
hot during the ſummer motiths, but-on the moun- *** 2 
tains cold; and,' as ſome affirm, the cold there is, © 
more troublefome than the heat, during that ſeaſon 
they call the winter, which is about the vernal' 
equinox. They  have' terrible thunder, -and three Seaſon: 
months of almoſt continual ' rain 3+ which, falling: 
from the mountains that ſurround AbyMnia'in tor-: 


rents, occaſions the overflowing of the! Nite in E- © 


gypt the ſucceeding months, of which a full ac-' 


count has been given in the: deſcription of that 


country : all the reſt of the year almoſt they enjoy ' 
ſerene ſettled weather in' Abyſſinia z the people be- 
ing generally healthful, and living to a' good old: 


As to the perſons of the Ethiopians, they . are Perſons of 
generally of a- good ſtature ; their complexion _ 
than thoſe of the Negroes, having neither ſuch 
thick lips or flatinoſes: they are ſaid to have a Their ge- 
great deal of vivacity and natural-wit to be of a 
teachable: diſpoſition, and fond of learning, though: 
they have but few opportunities 'of | improving 
OO! (- VE ark ole eager nn 
/ The better: ſort of them are cloathed in veſts,:TÞ*'r ha- 
- 1ne =) on _—_ cotton, after the manner of ”_ 

e: Franks in 'Turky 5 but: their poor people &6 

almoſt naked; having: only « fall Diced bf alto 

coarſe ſtuff wrapped about their waiſts, » * - 


.-:FThey have'no other bread. thai thin takes bak.) Thr 


ed upon” the hearth as they want' them: they eat 
all manner of flefty almoſt as the Europeans do, ex- 
cept ſwine's fleſh, and ſuch other "meats as were 
prohibited to' the: Jews; they alſo ſtill abſtain from 
things ſtrangled; and from blood, killing their 
meat in the ſame manner the Jews do: as to the 
poor people, they live' chiefly upon milk, butter, 
cheeſe, roots, herbs, and what their flocks and 
herds produte;o it yoro 1 nds 4H go lod 
The meat is brought.to the'tables/of people: of 
condition in earthen” diſhes, and''they have no 
other plates. or -trenchers than the:thin: cakes, that 
ſerve. them for bread; and, according-to! ſome, 
they 'uſe: neither knife, fork, 'or: ſpoon; burthis 


_ caii*t'be'entirely'' true, if what they tell us'of -ano- 


ther circumſtance'in! their eating; be ſo :: viz.” That 

their Princes and: Great. men: are: above feeding 
themſelves, and are fed by boys with ſpoons'; and + + 
this latter is the'more probable, becauſe; in admis - 


niſtring 'the: facrament of the Lord's ſupper, the g6ul 


Prieſt gives the communicants: the: lig 
inſtead of wine in ſpoopis.. 12 4/7 (115669 
They ſeldom» roaſt their meat z/itt is/ generally 
boiled or ſtewed, 'and they are very fond of the 
broth or ſoup- that, is made: of ' it. Their uſual !» -- 
drink 'is mead or metheglin, the” country'abound= = =— 
ing in honey. * They have alfo:liquors made: of 
wheat and rice, and their Princes'drink- fome wine 
but they do not ſeem to be well ſkilled in. making 
this liquor, though they have the fineſt grapes' in 
the world : you'cannot make their: Princes. a- mare 
acceptable preſent, than ſome bottles: of European 
whe”! 1 InmuG "$157 acts $0 avg 


; they.uſe 
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CHAP. Linen, 1," they have. very little, tho! their 


JL country is found to 'be the moſt for fax-of 


as in Africa z and mdeed . 


_ other hot'countrics, and not in beds 2: and this leads 
me to SO He OO, -which are very 
'Theit ma- mean. 


he Jews are faid to be the only weavers muc 
| Tia and ſemiths amongſt them ; and, as for other han-: 


dicrafts, ſuch-as carpenters, taylors and ſhoemakers, 


every man breeds up his children to the trade or 
 profelion 'he uſes himſelf. There are particular &e. 


amilies, whoſe buſineſs it is to make trumpets, horns, 


| &c. and-thefe ſeveral trades, like-the cafts or tribes. 
in the Eaft-Indies, live ſeparately, and do not inter- | 
mix with-any other trade or wade, either by mar- 


| rage or ottiggwiſe. 
Their _. Their bull are exceeding mean, the genera- 
- lip of their wm. rd poor huts, made with 


_ clay — ET w_ tell” us of the and: 
laces and - \remples 3 but, 
iſonaries came amongſt 


' ruins -of  magmtic 
when the Points 
' them, - about two hundred years. age, after that pco- 


le had found the way to the eaſtern coaſts of A-. 


frica, | by the Cape of Good Hope, there'were-nei- 
ther palaces, temples, fartifications, ar even a wall- 
ed town to be found in the country. The Popiſh | 
Miſſionaries indeed, after they had infinuated; 
themſelves into the favour of their Princes, taught: 
_ then to build temples, palaces, and fortrefles ; but 
of theſe there are 'very few at: this day:: for the 


bs as has. been obſerved, lives generally in the 


eld, where he is attended by the petty PR: 

| nobility, artificers, &c./ the chief; of them | ” 2 Joy 

_ pavilions and tents ; but as theſe are not ea 

chaſed by the common they. make them 
lietle huts of clay and green boughs and the towns 
| they talk of, are'compoſed-of !houſes of the 'hke 
 Theirtraf- ſort: the. ſilks, ſtuffs, calicaes, linen and carpets, 
—__ uſe for furniture or , they receive 
_ chiefly from-the: Turks, by the: way of the Red fea, 

who take the gold and-emeralds of Abyſſinia in re- 

turn for this merchandize, with: ſome. fine horſes : 

the | Brokers, or. Merchants, between 'the Turks 

and Abyflines, are Jews, Arabians, or Armenian 
Chriſtians ; few-or:none of the. natives trade or-tra- 
vel-abroad'; and it is very prabable, that the Turks 
would not ſuffer them, if they ſhould-attempr at, 
teſt a communication ſhould be :opened again be- 
tween them and other nations, who. might alſo 
exchange their manufactures/for-the- gold and pre- 
- cious ſtones found in this country. When the 
_ Portugueze firſt found the way to Abyſſinia, the 
ſhores -of the! Red: ſea were, open; but \now the 
Eurks keep ſo firidt a guard there, that it 1s.diffi- 

_ cul for any other people /to [have acceſs to them, 
Their way In travelling, they ride. upon mules or camels, 
of travel- mules being the! beft of all animals to clamber 
ling the mountains, and camels for their ſandy plains : 
but, in war, horſes only are uſed to charge the 

enemy. Their troopers, *tis'{aid, ride on mules, 

when they march, and lead. their horſes z which 
mou ely for the day , of battle. Their 

hams aa arms are: chiefly launces, bows, arrows and: {words z 
and how ſome fire-arms,, which they pur- 
chaſe of the Turks. The ways of the King of 
Abyflinia are principally with : the Ethiopian Prin- 
ces.z who, being encouraged and afliſted by the 
Turks at firſt, mightily reduced that Prince's pow- 
er," and, while the Ethiopians were m Cl- 
vil wars. at 'home; it was, that the Tux . poſſeſſed 
themſelves of that part of their country that lay 
_ the Red ſea. Thus the Echiopians, by their 


do not feern #0. 
ſtand much in need of any,: for they uſe no table. 
| linen, or ſheets 3 they lie on carpets or wats, 2s 9. 


ly pure 


THE PRESENT: STATE 
infurreGtiong and encroachments on their Prince, CH =y 


diſabled him to defend or recover that part of his, 
dominions, by which only he could have any com-. © 
merce withithe reſt of Sind, He is now re- 


duced as low & the Turks*can wiſh, having no. 
trade or intercourſe with any other nation, | bur 


what — are pleaſed to allow him ; and has loſt 

his © power, and authority at 'home, by 
the Princes and Governors of provinces ſetting 
up for themſelves z which leads me to enquire .in- 


to the King's titles, prerogatives, government, 


This Prince, according to.the Portugueſe, who, The 
viſited his country, ſoon after their paſſing the Prince H 
Cape of Good Hope, in the x6th. century, was n 0Seng 
filed Preſter .Jo#n, or Preſbyter Jonn 3 which 5 gives. 
ſome imagine, was'given him becauſe he ſeemed 

to be the High prieſt: of his religion, as well ag 
King, having @ croſs always —_ before him, 

acting as ſupreme Governor in cecleſtaſtical af- 

fairs, as well as civil, in all caſes except that of or- 
dipation : Others ſay, the 'Turks and Arabians 

gave bim the title of Preſter Chan, or Cham, that 

1s, King of Slaves z they receiving moſt of theic 


| black ſlaves from Echiopia, of which he was Sove- 


reign. But, however that be, travellers generally 
» that his own ſubje&ts ſtyle him Negus, or 
ing 3 and oftener, Negaſcha, Negaſcht-; which, 
in their langurge, ſignifies King of Kings, to, di- 
{tinguiſh him trom the Pripces and Governors of 
provinces, who are ſtyled alſo Negus : And, for 
this reaſon, the Europeans give this Ethiopian fox 
vereign the title of Emperor : The Perſians alſo 
give him the title' of Far-Sha, the Diſpoſer of 
kingdoms, which is the higheſt tile known in Aſia, 
and equal 'to that of Emperor in .Europe. But 
every one of theſe Princes, at his acceſſion to the 
throne, aſſiumes a particular name, or rather mot- 
to3 one ſtyles himſelf the Pillar of Faith ; ano- 
ther the Virgin's Incenſe ; and, 'a-third, the. Be- 
loved of God, ſprung ow the ſtock of JuDansg 
the ſon of Doves. the ſon of SoLomon, &c. 
for they have a tradition, that their Princes are de- 
icended from SoL.omon by the Queen ot Sheba. 

His arms alſo are faid to be a lion rampant, 
holding a croſs, with this mann, The lion of the 
tribe of JuDas. has won, - 

This Prince is, or rather was abfaluce, and his 
throne hereditary ; but, as he has loſt much of his 
power and prerogatives, which the Great men of | 
the country have uſurped ;z he is now frequent] — 


controlled Js his Lords: The eldeſt fon 


is ſometimes paſſed by, and a younger, or an 

po ſon, pig by the Nobility. to 

the im The civil power, how- "TY 

ever, | _ *. be ſubject to the military. ment. 

The King is moſt of the year in the field, attend- 

ed by great armies of horſe and foot z and: conſe- 

quently their laws, if they have any, are ſilent, 

when the Prince es to controll them ;- but 

what laws they. have, _ chiefly to relate to their 

religion. Thus far, mdeed the Abyſſinian Princes 

and Nobility are in a better condition than they 

were formerly z that though they have few or no 

laws to flees them from the arbitrary dominion 

of their E r z yet they are become ſo power- 

ful, that he 1s cautious how he oppoſes them, or 

enters upon any thing of conſequence without their 

concurrence z however, the common people till 

remain in a manner- ſlaves to the Emperor, or The com- 

their reſpeCtive Lords, They have gained little _—_—_ 

by the encroachments*the Great men have made ?'* 

on the authority of their ſovereign : They have 
| . no 
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CHA P. no inheritance,in their lands ; but they Shemſeirtye 
their lands and goods are in a manner their Lord's 
\—Y=" property ; they labour but, to. maintain the OG 
deur of their ſuperiors, and, make a poor proviſion 

for their own wretched families., 


” [ 


The = _The Emperor's.revenues are paid in kind, not.in 
Prince's qqney, of which 1 can't find they have any in their 
revents. country but then, pure gold is. one of the articles 
(which is found in the ſands of their rivers, or uny 


der the rqots of trees, on the tops and ſides of mqun- 
tains, fur they Have not yet wrought one gold mine, 
tho? it js evident, .there are many in the country}, 
Part of his revenues ariſe by the duties that he lays 
© on merchandize brought Fra Turky by the way 
of the Red ſea: the Farmers alſo pay him a thirtieth 
Cart of all their grain, cattle, fruit and produce of 
Peek farms every year, .by which. his table, court 
and guards are, maintain'd in plenty : .and every 
Weaver, and other artificer, preſefits him with part 
- of his manufaQure; whereby his ſervants and offi- 
cers are furniſh'd with cloathing and other neceſſa- 
ries z the King's revenues alſo ariſe, by, his creating 
Knights of Knights of St. AnTyony z every one of whom, 
St. An- pays Him a fine on being knighted : Theſe are an or- 
thony- Yer, partly ccclefialtical, and partly military, an 
very numerous z every man of quality b 
to make one of his younger ſans S 


», 


leſs than twelve thouſand of -theſe Knights in his 
Coropa- - . The Emperor is crown'd in one of their princi- 
 tionof the pa] churches, with a kind of coronet ſet with glit- 
Emperor: tering ſtohes, which is plac'd upon his head. by 
their metropolitan, in the preſence of the Nobility 
and Clergy ; when there are hymns ſung, guns 
fir!d, and other demonſtrations of joy ſuitable to 
the ſolemnity, as in Evroge The Prince no ſooner 
aſcends the throne, *tis ſaid, but he orders all his 
brothers, children and relations to be fecur'd in a 
fortreſs, ſituated on an almoſt inacceſſible rock, that 
his Nobility, may not ſetup any of .them to rival 
him, which, they frequently do, when they haye 
an opportunity ; and the ſucceſſor is kept in the 
.profoundeſt, ignorance, till he is ſent for out of 
priſon, and advanc'd to the imperial dignity. 


and caf- have however certain immemorial cuſtoms, by 
rows which offenders are dart according to their re- 
an ſpective crimes. unleſs the Prince, or ſome great 
' Lord interpoſes his authoryy to prevent it : For 
capital crimes, criminals are beheaded, hang'd, 
ſtan'd or drubb'd to death with clubs ; except mur- 


lationg of the murder'd perſons, who may kill, tor- 

- ture him, or make him their ſlave'as they ſee fit; 

 . - bur prifoners of quality, guilty of notorious crimes, 
_ *ris ſaid; are only baniſh'd to a certain rock, lity- 
ated, in the lake of T'zane, For theft, the offen- 
der .is whipp'd, and oblig'd to make reſtitution ; 

but adultery. is puniſh'd with death-; Civil cauſes 

the parties plead themſelves (I can't learn, there 

are any Lawyers. in the country, any more than 

written laws) before their reſpeRive Lords; and 

| they may appeal from theſe tribunals to the Em- 

. peror, *tis ſaid; but this is ſeldom done, leſt it 
ſhould be reſented by their immediate Governors, 
Their re- I proceed in the next place to treat of their reli- 
ligion. gion, which ſcems to be a mixture of Chriſtianity 


. . proach much nearer the Greek than the Lats 
church : They keep both the om and gh 5 
ſabbath, and, keep, each of them-more like a f 
than a feſtival; They circumciſe their cluldren, 


eing oblig'd 
ake one of hi s a Knight of this | 
order; and ſome athens Ss, Age ze has ng 


The laws, If the Abyffinians have no' written laws, they. 


derers, and theſe are put into the hands of the re- 


' "and, Judaiſm but in Oar PUT Bay Ah. 


the eighth. day, and bap- C1 


both, males and females, 
42, Wer ; Formerly they baptiz'd 


ze them a fortnight 


none, till chey, were thir TR4Y age. , The cir © 


cumcifion of their females ſounds. a little, odd. to 
38; but, tis ſaid, the] have. an. cxycreſcence, or 
uperfivous ſkin, that falls over.the Pudenda, a 
piece whereof is cut. off on. this occaſion : Certain 
it.is, other natiohs of Africk have ſuch an Pp | 
cence, and travellers report that the Ethiopians 

as 
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yr 2g thee in Ne name 
FART oly . Ghoſt, Then the 
Deacons bring the perſon out, and he is anointed 
again 3 after which he js cloathed with a white gar- 
ment, ſignifying purity or innocence ; and over. 
they put a red veſt, to ſignify he was redeem'd 
and regenerated by the blgqod of Cyr4sT: after 
which, he .is introduc'd into the church and re» 
ceives the holy communion, and at his departure 
is preſented with nulk and honey, and receives the 
TIC 1 CH), wa ig | 7 Wo 
- An infant that js baptiz'd, is only gently dipp? 
and ſprinkled with water; but to Theſe 6 pp'9 
give ſome of the conſecrated bread and cup : = 
annually they celebrate the 6th of January as a 
feſtival, going. into the water and dipping them- 
ſelves, in commemoration of our Saviqur's baptifm, 
which they ſuppoſe happen'd on that day; from 
whence ſome have conjectur'd, that they renew'd 
their baptiſm once a year, PE 3698 
4 At the ſacrament ics " Lord's ſupper, the con- 
ſecrated elements are plac eat ſquare, wood. 
en cheſt, inſtead of a 2 gy nes ane ga 
a diſh, a cup and a ſpoon, call'd the ſpoon of the 
ofs ; with which they diſtribute the liquor they 
uſe inſtead of wine, which is made of the bruis'd 
ſtones of raiſing infus'd in water; and this, after the 
bread, the Deacon delivers with the ſpoon both to 
the Clergy and Laity. They have alſo canſecra- 
ted urns and cenſers, in which they burn \ prrvnes 
at theſe times. Every perſon teceives the facra- 
ment once a month, or as often as he thinks firs 
but never out of a church, They acknowledge 
the fame books of holy ſcripture, as we do, for 
their rule of faith; and, *tis faid, have a more 
correct copy of the Septuagint, than is to be meg 
with in Europe.  . Ki 
| They admit the councils of Nice, Conſtanting- - 
ple and Epheſus, with other provincial councils __ 
receiv*d till the council of Chalcedon ; and, beſides 
the Nicene canons, haye eighty-four other canons - 
in the Arabic language, which their Emperor 
ConsTANTINE ſent to Jeruſalem, anno 440, and 
were carried from thence to Rome, anno 1646: 
This book contains the ſynod of the Apoſtles, fai 
to be written by St. CLEMENT ; the councils 
Ancyra, Czfarea, Nice, Gangra, Antiochia, La- 
odicea and Sardis, with the adts of 318 fathers; 
treatiſe of the ſabbath, with. a decree and. canon of 
penance to which is annex'd their general liturgy, 
Tayers and offices for the communion, a particur 
ſervice for holidays, with books containing the 
lives of Martyrs and Saints, and bymns in praiſc 
of the bleſſed Foe: ty REA 
They uſe the Nicene creed, but have not the 


 Apoſtle's creed : They hold, according to LupoL- 


PAvs, that the three perſons in the Trinity __ wn 


6 


CHAP: God : that' there are not two natures and wills in, 
+  Carx1sT; and yet affirm he is perfe&t God and 
| pee Man, without confuſion. of *the 'two 'na- 
3 which, T muſt acknowledge, Ido not com- 

prehend. They have but two ſacraments (viz.) 


aptiſm and the Euchariſt, and give the bread and. 


the cup both to Clergy and Laity, as has been re- 
lated already : They believe the real preſence in 
the ſacrament, bur not tranſubſtantiation ; and 
therefore ' do' not fay at the conſecration, this 
is my: body; which words, according to the 


Roman catholicks, produce the change ; /but this 


bread'is my body, and this cup is my blood; 


' either do they give thoſe divine honours to 'the - 


conſecrated elements, which the diſciples of tran- 
ſubſtantiation do. _ CO rn 

_ They make general confeſſions of their ſins, and 
receive as general abſolutions ; but make no parti- 
cular confeflions : They ſeem to believe the ſoul to 
be' produc*d 'from' matter, and yet, that it is im- 
mortal, and that, after death, the ſouls of 'good 
men remain 1in_ ſome intermediate ſtate, and have 
not the viſion of God, till the reſurreQion ; for they 
have in their divine ſervice, the following petition 
for their dead (viz.) Remember, Lord, the fouls of 
thy ſervants; and, O Lord, releaſe our fathers : 
From whence the Roman Miſſionaries infer, that 
they believe -a -purgatory : They keep holidays in 
honour of the Saints ; and invoke them, begging 
their interceſſion, eſpecially the virgin Maxzr's, 
whoſe picture they have, but no image of her, or 
any other Saint: They alſo invoke the holy An- 
vels, as they have ſometimes appear'd to good 
Toen, and brought them anſwers of their prayers ; 
and reckon up nine'orders of thoſe celeſtial beings : 
They faſt the forty days in Lent, and at ſome 
other times, -keeping their |faſts fo- ſtrictly, that 
they eat nothing within the ſpace of four and twen- 

ty hours, and ſometimes faſt two whole days to- 
gether (which is done much-eaſier. in hot, than in 
cold countries) : They alfo obſerve Chriſtmas, Ea- 
_ Ker and Whitſuntide, and all other feſtivals of the 
_ ancient church, tho* at different times from the 
\Tatins. Rds ate: Fees hy 
© The Emperot, as has been obſerv'd, is ſupreme 
In all eccleſiaſtical, as well as civil cauſes; and the 
Clergy, as well as Laity, are under the juriſdiftion 

_ of rhe King's Judges: they have, however, a Me- 
tropolitan, conſecrated by the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, who confers orders on the Clergy, who are 
chiefly Monks: They have neither Archbiſhop or 
Biſhops, or any order ſuperior to Prieſts ; only the 
Abbot of every ſociety of Monks 1: their ſuperior, 
and has ſome authority over them, Og. 
© Theſe Monksdo not livein cloyſters or convents, 

| but everyone in his own hut, forming a kind of 
village near ſome church, where ,they perform di- 
vine ſervice in their turns: Their inferior orders be- 
low the Prieſt or Preſbyter are, the Sub-preſbyter, 
Peacon and Sub-deacon : The Monks never mar- 
Ty ; bur one would imagine they had ſome Clergy 
that \'were not Monks ; becauſe travellers relate, 
that Clergymen, who are not Monks, may marry 
once'; poſſibly this may be meant 'of the 'inferior 
orders, who are not Monks : Theſe Monks ma- 
nure ſmall parcels of ground, and live by their 
WITS 5 aſs ? TEND 1 YE 
_ Their principal-churches were built at firſt, after 
the model of the temple of Jeruſalem, with a ſanc- 
tuary and outward court; but they have built them 
fince in the form of a croſs, like the cathedrals in 
other Chriſtian nations : the Princes of the royal 
family and chief Nobility all receive the order of 


| PHE PRESENT STATE En 
Deacon ; 'ahd ire Wereupoh admitted fers the choir CHAP. = 


from whence, -and the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical autho- 


Priefts, 'or the Prieftly King. - 


off their ſhoes when they enter them, which ſhews 


tho their Clergy carty a croſs in their hands, which 


vernors of the provinces, with a 'majority of the 


 veral tins revolted entirely from the Empe- Several 
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and. chancel, and every Prince has a croſs carfied 
before him, even after his acceſſion to the throne ;' 


rity he exerciſes, this Prince is held to partake.of 
the ſacred funCtion 3. and, according to forne, from 
hence it was, their Emperors were fil'd. Preſbyter 
Chan, or Cham (not Preſbyter Jon) King of 


The ny uſe lighted tapers at divine ſervice 
like the Greek church : They neither fit or Knee in 

their churches, but ſtand ; tho? the ſervice, on ſome 
holidays, laſts whole days and nights ; but they 

have crutches, oh which they are permitted to lean : 

They keep their churches exceeding ficat, and put 

their regard for them, as uncovering the head does 

with us: And ſuch is their veneration for theſe ſa- 

cred ſtruEtures, . that they will not fpit on the pave- 

ment for the world ; and, when they are travelling, & 
*tis ſaid, they will © they come near a 
church, and walk paſt it : They have piCtures of 

the Saints in their churches, but no'images ; and, 


is kiſ&d by all they meet, and they often fign them- 

ſelves with the ſign of the croſs, yet they are not 
ſuffered to carry about them either an image or 

picure of Canis7 crucified, OE 
According to LupvLÞnvs, they formerly ac- Their 
knowledg'd the Biſhop of Rome to be the firſt Pa- Emperor 

triarch ; but denied his ſupremacy over the whole -- way 

church : But the Portugueſe MiMſionaries, reſorting ** © 

to Ethiopia at the latter end of the fifteenth centu- 

ry, when their countrymen found the way thither 

round the Cape of Good Hope, had almoſt made 

good Catholicks of. the Ethiopians, and perſuaded 

their Emperor, not only to acknowledge the Pope's 

ſupremacy, but.to admir a Patriarch amongſt them, 

ſent thither from Rome. "The government alſo 

conſented to aboliſh their ancient rites and ceremo- 

nies, and conform entirely to the ritual of the Ro- 

man church : But many of the Nobility and Go- 


Common peap'e, having the greateſt abliorrence of 
the Popiſh religion, roſe in arms againſt their Em- _ 
peror, which occaſion*d civil wars in Echiopia, that Which _ 
laſted upwards of an hundred years, wherein many occaſions 
thouſands were killed ; but the Court, with the whe | 
aſſiſtance of the Jeſuits, European Engineers, and 
ſome Portugueſe troops, were generally victorious 
over thoſe of the ancient religion, but could never 
ſubdue their obſtinate perſeverance in it ; and ſe- 


FT 


ror : However, their Empergrs continued ftill to Provinces 
profeſs the Popiſh religion, and ſubmit to the dic- © 
ates of Rome ; till at lengrh the Jeſuits, under The uſur- 
pretence of maintaining the Pope's eccleſiaſtical ſu- 11% Pa | 
premacy, fook upon them 'to, dire& almoſt all ſe- ©*/©nn 
cular affairs, treating the Prince rather-as a Vice- 
roy to his Holineſs, than Sovereign of the country ; 
and, having ere&ted and garriſon'd ſeveral fortreſ- 
ſes,” were ſending for European forces to maintain 
their uſurped power ; which gave ſuch an alarm to 
the Emperor, as well as to the Nobility, that it 
was agreed at once to aboliſh Popery, and reſtore : 
their ancient religion. The Romiſh Prieſts were The pa- 
hereupon generally ſacrificed to the fury of the piſt are 
people, and their Patriarch very narrowly eſcaped maſſacred. 
out of the country with his life : And when three 
Capuchins afterwards came as far as Squaquena, The old 
upon the Red ſea, from whence they ſent letters to _— 
the Emperor of Ethiopia t6 obtain leave to come © 
into his territories again z that Prince requeſted the 

| Turkiſh \ 
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The Je- but then their advancing the Pope's s a to 


D 
. 


Vopi's {u- ſhore there again... This alſo Is pc aſtop to their 
premacy- progreſs in China, and occaſion 


return to Ethiopia : | 


$- > 


Marriages Their marriages are no more than contradts be- 
of the A- fore friends, which are, however, bleſſed afterwards 
-'by the Prieſt ; but this is, I preſume, where a per- 

. . ſon..confines himſelf to one wife, for their religion 

.; Prohibits polyga 1y, and they are ſometimes ex- 
communicated for taking more wiycs than, one z 
Polygamy and yet -their | Emperor has an. hundred at leaft, 
praftiſed and their Great men as many wives as they pleaſe : 
-; Eoongy it is only the common people that are forced to 
men, keep to one wife ; and poſſibly they need bur little 


reſtraint.in this particular, not being able to main- . 


tain more. . The ſons of the Emperor ſucceed ac- 
cording to their ſeniority, as,do thoſe of the, No- 
bility, who have obtained, an independency :. But 
Inheritan- the reſt of the people have no inheritance in their 
CES. lands, nor can diſpoſe of their eſtates or effeCts, 
but by the permiſſion of the King, or their re- 
ODT]. MTHEES nie. 
Their fa- © They ſeem aſtoniſh'd, and, make great howlings 
nerak. 1d lamentations, on hearing of the death of their 
friends, or any great man. © The corpſe, after it 

_ _ . - is waſh'd and perfum'd, is wrapped up in a cloth; 

© - and, being laidon abier, 1s carried to the burying- 
place by ſome.of the Clergy, who read over ſome 
paſſages out of the Pſalms on the occaſion : After 

which, . the corple is laid into the grave without a. 

coffin ; but they have no particular funeral ſervice ;. 

The. relations and friends of the deceaſed mourn 

© 'for ſome time afcerwards in rags or tatter*d cloaths, 
imagining a poor negleCted dreſs beſt expreſſes their 

ſorrow for their deceaſed friends'; and this ſeems to. 

have been the general opinion of the ancients, who, . 

upon any melancholy occaſion, rent their cloaths, 

_ or at leaſt put on ſuch as. were ſo; and did not 

ſtudy dreſs while they were in mourning,” as ſome. 

of the moderns do. . Su PTR cls 


. 


guages of 
the Abyfli- *- "08 p 
aro ye their higheſt attainments ; ſcarce any of their Cler- 


gy pretend to more, The Arabick language, is 
' that whercin the ſcriptures, their liturgy and divine 
bs © © þ 5g bf x 


learning . As to the learning of the Ethiopians, it appears 
and lam= tg be very mean at preſent; reading and writing. 
the languages, in uſe amongſt them, ſeems to be. 


- - 


re abi fferept 
diale&s z. one. province, ſcarce , & ano- 


ther, Both the Amarick and.Echiopick are 2 mix- 


L434 


ſome, com- .. - 


the preſent 
7 ſtats of it: 


_caule it is Contiguous to Abyſlinia, and was certai 
'part of the ancient Echiopia, if it be not of the mo- - 
'dern,; and; becauſe the Nubians, according, to the 
"beſt accounts ,we can get of them,. reſemble the 
'Ethiopians more than any other prope: as | 
..;. Nubia.is, uſually bounded: by the deſarts of Bar- Its Gtuati- 
ca, and Egypt towards the. north ; by Abyſſinia, 9 22d ex- 
"on. the eaſt ; by the lower FiO, on the. ſouth.; a 
'and Zaara, on the weſt ; and is faid to be four hun- 
dred leagues in length,and two hundred in breadth; 

but ſcarce any two Hiſtorians or Geographers agre 

in theſe matters ;. and, in truth, they ſeem to og 

at almoſt every thing they relate of Nubia, and this 

hs the cals of almoſt every, other inland country. of 

rick. + oven | 


© Some tell us of a river that riſes in this country, 

and falls into the Nile ; that it abounds in gold. 

muſk, ſandal, wood and iyory.; having elephants, 

horſes, camels, liohs, and ſuch'other animals, wild 

and tame, . as are to be found, inthe neighbouring 

country of Abyſſinia ; but they don't ſo much -as 

know, whether it be.a monarchy or commonwealth,z - - — + 
or whether it is divided into. many. little king x 2 -* 
and ſtates ; the laſt of which. is moſt probable, be- — + + 
cauſe we hear fo little'of them. , The ſame uncer- . 
tainty we meet with in relation'to their religion.z it 

is ſuppos'd_ they were once Chriſtians, there; being — _ 
the ruins of ſome Chriſtian churches there, 'tis ſaid; 
They relate alſo, that their religion is a mixture.of - 
Tagariln, Chriſtianity, . Judaiſm, and Mahometa-" 

niſm, and it is highly probable, evety one of theſe _ 
religions is profeſs'd by one or other-of the natives, ——_ 
pep of all thoſe yarious religions bordering upon 


Lracm. Sake fie rs I br ts þ Ae C164 ; ; 

; _ Dangala is aid to be their, capital city, and ſitua- Chief 

ted in 17 degrees of nofth latitude z and Geogra- t9wn- 
phers pretend to give us the names of ſeveral other. 

towns, which perhaps never had any exiſtence z and 
therefore I ſhall not trouble the reader with them... 

I belieye we may conclude, that their towns are not; 

better than theſe in Abyſſinia, which we find arg, 
compos*d of very mean huts and cottages. . Thus 

ith Ov Bibevs, Be nw ore as. 

the people are black, as in-Ethiopia, and partake of Perſons of 
many of their cuſtoms ; but as for any thing elſe, the nas. 
little regard is to be given to. what Hiſtorians or, 
Geographers have written, of them, and therefore. 

I'ſhall take leave of this zerr8 ancogniza, and not tire. 

the reader with ſuch accounts of it, as are not to be. 


depended on. _ PEOBITY Dt PEREIONS EY . 
_ That part of Ethiopia, which I comprehend un- Abex and 

dex the names of Abex and Anian, or Aian, is Anian- 

bounded by Egypt and Abyſſinia towards the north. 

and weſt ; by the, Red ſea, and the Eaſtern ocean, 

op the caſt ; and-by Zanguebar on the ſouth, ex-. 
tending from the 5th, degree of north latitude to. 

fo COS ODILITIEOS ART 7 OTE 

\ Anian lies upon, or near, the Eaſtern ocean, and The fiate 
the Red ſa, * which the Portugueſe and other ** 2nmn- 
Europeans, who have viſited it of late years, aſſure. 

us, it is a perfect deſart, from latitude 5, to the”. 

ſtraits of Babelmande], or the entrance into the Red 

ſea, and even within thoſe ſtraits far ſeveral miles ; 

| 19D | _ the 


_- 


8 THE PAP = NT") 8 TAME DIFTZANGUEBAR, | 
ee -'the*pitduce of the country, viz, gold, Ele phants ext A £ 


THEE GE <duntry 'being 'tover'd with farild and wee 
"pn; Gig ves any fuſteriance either for man. reeth, ſlaves, "Oftrich- feathers. wak, and ders) 
oribeaſt inhabited or habitable; no har- ſuch as ſenna,” atots, Guitiea ping Giver, amber- pM Produce 
botr-foripphits 6r river that” waters any part,of | greaſe, and frahKincehſe. * country produces of the 
-It ; Hays my author :"*Tho* there are others; who: pre- "alſo" rice, Nik p60 ſigar” Afic fruits 3 and the 0 = country. 
t 


- © witiplenty of all things - Pirthis can beunderſto0d | 
Of Abex. and beth alt of Abex: to the northward of Aian. 
g on' the Weſtern! ſhote of the 'Red'ſea, ſome 

. degrees within the ſtraits of Babdmangel, af Which | 


Chief ve fruitful; the prineipal ports whereof are;'Sia- 
towns. - or Stiaqtice, * ind dar or Ercoco, abont 
| "1 -5 miles diſtant each other z and'in'theſe the 
urks'keep —_ atriſons, which* command t 

_ coyntry, ajid \Sreat quantities of. rice and 
_ Other proviſions, ' which they ſenU''over to Jeddo 
. in Arabia, the {port town to Medina and” lecca, 
for” the ſervice of the Vilgrims that" reſort thither, 
from Africa andthe north "and"eaftern parts 


with ahy other ports or great towns on the coaſts | 
ER of” Abex, *rill we come as high as Egypt. © 
Inhabi- "The people here'are chiefly Turks and Arabians, © 
rants, and their manners" and cuftorns the fame with thoſe 
rang deſcrib? d in the, firſt yolume of. Modern Hi- 
7, that treat of Arabia and T a gs 


IF 


"HAY mt- 
| "The preſent Pate of ZAN XGUEBAR,. 
CHAP.y YNDER the nathc'of Zanguebar 1 _ 
al. all the eaſt coalt of Africa, extending from 


OOTY # Ge es north to 28 fouth, bounded by Aian or 
Anian' on the north; the Eaſtern ocean on the caſt, 
| Caffraria ” the fouth, and the inland unknown 
Countries contntries of Africa, fornetitmes call'd Ethiopia infe- 
b hended in riot; on the weſt; comprehending, under the ge- 
neral n name of Zanguebar, the countries of Maga- 
doxa, Melinda, Quilga, Mozambique.and Zofala. 

Maga- he country of *Magadoxa. lies a little to the 
x2 northward of the 'Equaror the chief 1 town, of the 
{ime name, fituated-ar the mouth of a river, in 3 

_ degrees forme ofd. minutes north latitude. The 

| - people here are in alliance, or, rather, ſubje& to 
; | | _ the Portugueſe, as are all the people-almoſt upon 
; this coaft. - Their country is very barren, afford- 
 ifrg ſearce any merchandize, or cattle, unleſs a good. 

breed of Horſes,” which, *tis, ſaid, they ſel! to. the. 
Portugueſe, who, Hiſpoſe of them. again to the. 

Arabs. The people are a, mixture of Pagan, Ma- 
hometans and Chriſtians : "Their,com plexions, ge- 
nerally, a deep black, with flat noſes and thick 

lips, like the reſt of the Negroes. _ 

Melinda, | * The- country of Melinda lies to,the ſSithward of 
the Line; the chief. town, of: the ſame name, be- 
ing fituated'in 2 degrees and a half Touth latitude, 
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| this rt of the world. , 
a” otwithſtanding this” 'coun lies fo" near. the 


healthful ; be being frequently refreſh'd with ſhowers 


hds; et 4 g60d harbour, commanded by a 
ſtrong « citade], And here the Porugueſe have 1 
_churches, and 9 religious houſes: | have al 
 warehouſes' ſtock'd "with all” ſorts ws European. 
goo, wth which we barul with the natives $ for 


7 
$row 


FI in. [Oh 3 p Fg ; 


e *Turks'are mafters. © This province is. indeed | 


of Afia, in vaſt' multitudes z but I do not .meet 


an iſland at the;,mouth' of 'the.. river Melinda, 
arid is the capita! of the _ dominions in 


Equator, it "is exceeditg pleaſant, fruitful, . and. 


Buildings. and'fine ſea-breezes. The city of Melinda is a large 
ulous place, welt -built,  onlidetirig where it. 


"tend; hit the: country” is populous, hd. aboutids Res. ah great quatitities of .rice 'to their 0 
men 


beſides What they uſe. Some calculate, 
that” the inhabltimts of the city of. Melinda, and 
thelittle ffand '6n which'it ſtands, do not amount | 
Pp leſs than 200000 fouls, great, Part © of- ther Chriſ- 
.tians, -. 


Fond and all of in bd ſubjection to. the... 


belides the churches and monaſteries already men- 
'tioh'd, are the Governor's palace, the" zublick n ma- 
 gazinie and town-bill;' all which are faid'to be ma 


tugueſe, 'The publick buildings in Ne, 


The narlvee have King of their ow, Who is 2 __ ; 
Matiornetan ; butt atiy "of his people are ſtill Pa- 


"pificenely bultt3 at Ieaft, they eceed any thing of 


the kind that, is to ye FounA in Africa. 


Ws, couitry 'of Uuiloa lies.'to the Burk-watd of ai. 


Melinda ; the” capital city, of the ſame name, be- 


in 8 degiees 60d mhinvces fotith latiende, The == 
eel ”_ off. 0 'thenifelves of this place. on Tributary 


A rſt, diſes 
-unhealthful Takao ore 4 vitted 1 KO main.; How- 

'ever, the King of the country "1s Of «80 to them 
(as the reſt of the Pfinces ol "ths coalt are) and 
Pays them, *tis faid, 4 tribute in gold,. amounting 
ro the value of an hutidred thouſand cruſadoes a 

" muallly. 'This* Part” of the cotintry produces xe. 
lent fugar-canes ; z, but_the Portugueſe do, not im- 


of this coaſt; but | it being an to Foo 


prove them, rece Ivin great quantities of yo 25 


every year froth their countrymen at Brazil, who .. 
come hither 4nhual For Nlaves, : 


- The coutitry of N ozambique bis fouth of + Fro Mozam- 


loa ;' the chiet town, fituate 'on an iſland, on 
mouth of a river,. 6f the fame name, .in 15 degrees 


fouth latirude, ' Here is a good harbour, defend- js "Wh 


ed by 2 citadel ;, the town it ſelf regularly forti- 
fy d; and the iſland, on which it ſtands, is thirty 


miles "in ' circyrhfereiice; and extremely Popu- 
fous, Here' are fix churches, and ſeveral monal. 


teries z the Monks. whereof make abundance of 
>rofelytes in the neighbouring country. Here the 
Pornuguel alſo ee European goods with the _ 
natives (whom. they have taught to cloath them- 
ſelves) for their gold, Elephants teeth; and laves; 
and here their ſipping: to png, from India calls for 
refreſhments : And, as this, country produces 
herds .of cattle, the Bo rtugueſe kill Beef, and falt 
pf up, ſending it to.the Brazils, or ſelling it to Eu- 
an ſhippin 


bique. 


. a 
EZ: 4 þ 


longale an iſfand-town in this country, alſo i is ; Mongale. 


rrifon'd” by the” Portuguieſe : And here is their 
Le ſta Ye fo European at,” The gold they 
receive for them of. the natives, is found near the 
ſirface of the earth, or in the ſands of rivers; 
there being no gold mines wrought in Africa, 
The city of Tf 


£ 


ombaza, in” the country of Mo- Mom- 


Zambique, lies in 7 'degre w5 4 minutes ſouth lati- Þ4z2- 


tude, which the Portu ſlels'd themſelves of 
when they firſt viſited i coaſt of Africa z and, 
beipg beaten our of it rake. recover'd it again; ; 
and have at preſent a conſiderable trade here. 


In Zofgla, to the ſouthward of Mozambique, the Zofala. 


Portuguefe have alſo ſome little ſettlements ; and, . 


' indeed, they have the trade of the whole coaſt al- 


moſt to week as far as the TNF of Capri-_ 
GL ; | | RN | 


CHAP. 


THE PR MT EOLLELS or ' ; Fu ih. 
| FR 0” HERS nk Ao: fo _—_ are never CHA P. 
Tg In < =. x :. EY 7. ur a more .healthfal .chan-during-this'ſoravy weather TV 


: hh the wind. ceaſes: for & week.or ten-days, -they;afe Fl 
_— to.the-head-ach and; other! diſtempers, which 
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\. Africa, lying,in the form of.a.creſcontaboyrt 
Gone) the inland. country of Monomoſaps. .and bounded 


Situation * 
4 by the,ocean ,on the ſouth, ang. weſt, gong 
= wed 8 it ſelf from the. og of .Ca ricorn: -on' the e 
[7 "to the moſt ſouther]y, point. of; Africa. call'd/Cape 
d'Aguilas, latitude: 35, running. up, om: thence to 
_ the northward as high as the farne, ;Trgpic,., on the 
| welt ſide of Africa z and by ſomes, Sari to.la- 
, titude 15 COL bo ent 3 dt 
Diviſion. "This country is divided into twoijpants,. viz. the 


Hotten- "country ,of ' the Hortentots,. and Caffraria;Proper. 

dy MY: -The e country of the PONG, is the moſt ſouthern 

Aenaion: part of, Caffraria,, 1 
"and between, ihe ea 
about, 300 miles from. eaſt 
from north t to- ſouth, "_ The 
obrain'd the name, of. rhe Cap 
de rees 15 minu as Jongirade Je 18 Kegrees to. the 
ea ward of. 2N! don ni ld 

Fit ic. This cHvnty, was, LE torrin. by oe Horen- 

covery of gieſe miral Diaz, in his attempt; tg find a,way 

* to the Eaft-Indies round > The bogs .two hun- 
— Urea and ag _ ago, {bv ha Joe 


ng between, lat, 28, and. 35, 
Pat; weſterg oceany.,being 
to-weſt, ;and about -400 
TRA which has 


"3 Yang in; lat,,, 3% 


ple 5. and there. * 

of their ſhipping againit 

the Pie t. "els u pea +»: they- laid aſide 

their Ig . The Eo ogliſb afierwards yiſited the 

Cape, and, were, diſcouraged. from feuling thee, 

for much the ſame. — Portugueſe . quitted 

it ; z namely, the tempeſtuous ſeas, -and,the want.of 
harbours, together with the untractableneſs of ;the 
people : However,. the Dutch obſerving, the 4ruitr 

fulneſs of the copntrys, apd Judgivg, that it;, would 

be, of great uſe, to ſupply them, with, proviſios(in 

| their voyages to and from the Indies, fixed a.colo+ 
The _ . Ny. at the Cape. abqut. the. year , 4651, erected a 
Dutch ſet- fo ort, and catered into. a treaty. with, the natryes, 
von who, far a yery. moderate, conſideration, transfex: 
red a good part of their country to them 3,and here 

the Dytch have, remained 

territories to that degree, | 
 tlements, ppm of. t 


IF ex fince, enlarging theis 4+ 
at they have.now ſets 
0 .hundredr miles” to. the 


_ north' and ,well , planted . EWRIEGo of 
vhich I give a more PRC LIES here- 
27:48 br; 107) 35 790135! 

The face The © countr of $6. \ctentor B mountainous 3 
 oftheHot- but. the tops 24f well as;the-valleys, are 
_— generally, f a Wig 0. adornef! with groves-of 
7" trees, and a Brat, _— of flowers, 


that un water 5p liztls -rivulets, {and-render in 
_ Exceeding pleaſant. NI the fine, ſeaſon 3-hut in! 
the time of the rains or  MUnINON they ſwell-inta. 
unpal able gf: i Thewinds,alſo;rage great part: 
of th P Yar, 49g do.nat only make the penfayets! 
unſa Fes ſhips, \but do, a, great of..miſqhiefi 
by by, and to the, grain and fruus. as ell 198. to thein: 
Idings, Thel le, winds, while. the-fug-is in;the; 

Be - ſigns, blow . from, che ſpurhneaſts and. are; 
then very. dangeyous , to; ſhipy.\coming, into; the” 
\ Cape. - When ths ſo. is, in, the-porghera ſigns, they 
tow from the, narth-weſt, and then gxe1no leſs, dan»- 
 gftous to the ſhips at anchor in the bay. Howe- 


-.1; Qn.approggluog the Cape of Good Hope, thee 


Y ASFUANE" is Wy moſt. TIES part of wisbill, which may be er ybed rogms. 3 


_at ſea. «67 © -46 


40 "The Tableill was - firſt, named! ſo;by1the-1Por- The Ta 


tey.,or- 


£9: off again/when ever.the- wind-fiſes. 1 ++ + 


-$+4 p 
þ 


» JNOUNEAINS:.! : are: diſcovered, -,viz,;:;the 


_ remarkable | 
_ Lable-hillz che; Lion's-hilly. and-the Windz/'or:Ne- 


err TRY Te oft ano7) 8h ( * FO 16] 


tugueſe; as'reſembling, at a: diſtance, a-ſquare tabje-; 
..the perpendicular-height- is: upwards! ofo-x8 go: feet. 
. On.the top. of; 16; are-ſeyeral good: ſprings;-the!wi- 
['ter, whereof .;i5 exceeding clear: aid wWelktaſted;oBe- bo pa 
. tween-this hilli and+ the) bay-where-the-ſhips rides. w” 
a valley, where ſtands the. Dutch) town,” their-fort, | 
"and, *their .. fine gardeny the admiration offallotravnp it 
 vellers.-but theſe wilbbe mere. deſcitib- 
.cd hereaftes,. Ip the ſuamer-ſcaſof\- 'Vize-from 
September-t9 Mareh;' a capi:of clouds/ coniftarttly 
covers the. ropfahs hill bolpre-uſtotm, and! gives 
notice to, the Sailors-to-ptepare forts} +/+ +» ,514 

The 'Lion's-hill is not ſo high abs forme : The Li- 
kt lies contiguons -t0 the {tap andbears welt. from 9'+hil 
the Table-mountain, -being-ſeparated. from-it-bya 


narrow valley. + Its fuppoſed-torhave obrained:its 


name. fromithe! reſemblance it bears-to-a-Lion-coy- = 
'chant, with his -heatl erect or; according: taro- = 
thers, fromits being infeſted- with'\Libns wheri) the 

- Dutch firſt ſeraled +here. + On this hill frarids a Bag," -;1 > 
guarded APs ſome-Soldiers}-who give: notice -of the 
_ approach of; ſhipping,'--from- what: quarter :they 
come, and their number, by hoiſting and Hinds. 
ing the. flag. 15m to 8) af T 


vein as 


«5 ve I 


"The Deviliabill, fuppoſed-ecbe- called: fidrh The The 16. 


the furious-witids that idue from thetice when «he '! 


top 15 covered withra' white loud, -js.not'-forhigh 


as Either, of the: former» Ie lievalfo along theiſhbre, 

being ſeparated froum che. idn's-hilb by « a ſmallval- 

ftzi iT heſe three hills:lie- in the forma of a 
cxeſcent,, abouttlie!/Table-valley,'+/1 0 ob dt nity 

-12/The |Hottentos nations,. who: inhabit this ſouthy The ſeve- 
era-promonteryi of. Africa, ate »6:immurmber; at ar 727 _ 

. the- \Pligh acre ': witty ſo-:1manyy - oa 
but chat. there:are'thore to the northward = __ 
ſeems pretty certain. frat iii Io fo 
_<f\Phe'16 nations: enumerated by : enyellch, And MR 
particularly.by Kobaxn; are, 1. The: Gongeman 4 
nat! n:;z! 2+; The »Kochaqua z' To 15 The» \Suſſaqua3 | 

4+::Þ he: Adiquas; -g-Chizigriqua 31 -62'The greater 
and | leffer ;Namaqua's 7 + Fhe :Attagua ; 8: Phe 


Koopman z; 947\Fhe Hellania ; ; 70.\The Sonque;\, 
L ke The Diinquan |1'2 


Gar The:Damaquaz"1g:n'Fhe 
08,07 GRutiqua 3 (11.44 The! Hlauteni 
1.5-T he: Channouer 5: 16. The Heykom, »'! 1! 
.: Fhe Gongeman, nation firft trafficked with che TheGon- 
Duxch 3 and,! in-conſideration-of ſome braſs rings; gag 
beads," and. other trifles; adinitted them into:thar 
fige:country' Where: the CipesTown' now ftands4} 
but when they ſaw the Dutch ereGting a foftreſs FM 
ang enclolingithelands, cfroni whence they exclud- 7 > 
ed the cattle of: the Hotreptots,/ 'the .natives':re<. 
preſented, that they» meantino. more! ire their'treary Theirtrea- 
with. the Dutch :than thatthey ſhould bear bers arch. 
ty.to-dwell with them, 'nnd' have? for their! 
may they, were rio2 fo Kupid as. to exclude'them= 
glves fran;than-dww country," or to '(ſuffer' fort 
ta) be: built) ;that woult 'them under”'the! 
ſybjeQion of- foreigners; and} when the Dutch re-! 
fuſtd-ro throw open their:enclofures, 'aſſbmbled uv 
upd their! country. Bat the: 
llanders were become {0 ſtrong, that they en- 


gaged 


*S 4 


wo __,* ., THE PRESENT.STATE. .. 
F1 : F, ue A} - "_. q WK. 4 a Fj | IR. =_ — OY 


> CHAP. gaged the natives, and defeated them, compelling 
. TV.. them to ſubmit to ſuch terms as the viftors were 
EY bt Rep to impoſe z which were, in ſhort, no other, 


before we come to Angola. Then, returning CHAP. 
ſouthward, he brings us to __ ne IV. 
8. The Koopmans, who lie to the eaſtward of Koop- 


t'that the Horretitots might ſtill remain in their 
own country, and'graze their cattle'upon ſuch lands 
as were not encloſed by the Dutch z'and according- 


iy the Gongeman nation are 'intermixed with the 


Dutch at this day, but enjoy no'more of their lands 

"than the Hollanders have not thought fit to 6A 
"priate to thernſelves (which indeed '1s 'all the be 

| part of it.) The Gongeman nation are barely per- 

 - mitted 'to feed their” cattle upon' the common or 

© [waſte that are not encloſed. 'The Holland- 

ers are now lords'of the country, and the natives 

little /better than'-their vaſſals, 'or tenants at will ; 


_ ſome tenderneſs; leſt the 'other'nations,” their bre- 
-theen, ſhould diſturb their diſtant colonies. © 


Kochoqua | 
nation. ..gof the mans,” in whoſe limits is/a great deal 
'of ' po0d re, part of which is encloſed by the 


Dutch ; but-the natives ſtill poſſeſs triore than half 

«the lands: In 'this country are | ſeveral ſalt-pits ; 

but, as there 'are few ſprings," not tnany of the 
© - Darch reſidethere, fr Hy <2 NOK 96,1 


Suftaquas, © 3. The Sulfaqua's 'lie to) the northward of the 
-Kochoqua's. 'The country is' mountainous, and 


there are but few villages in this territory, and no 
- great herds: of '\cattle z the people deferting the 
country for want'of water, though there” is good 

on .the. hills' as well as in the' valleys. | 
Odiqua's. . - 4. The Odiqua's country lies 'contiguous to' that 
-of the Suffaqua's ;' and thefe two'nations are 'al- 
 -ways'in a confederacy-againſt' their neighbours the 
OE" Chirigriqua's. 2 LIASLS SES i CAS ETRAATS LIL 44454 254493 
Chirigri- ,, The Chirigriqua's are a numerous people ce- 
225.  lebrated'for their firength-and dexterity, in throw- 
ing (the Haſſagaye'or Launce : "Their country" is 


-cald Pa > Is 1 Irake: 
ſtein mountairis, on the Dutch frontiers, receiving - 
"ſeveral lefſer rivulets in'its courſe; the largeſt where- 


--12\ The Kochoqua nations lie to' the northward. 


the Gongemans, and the Cape Town : Here the mans. 
Dutch have* a great many ſettlements and planta- 
tions, and a rich traft of land encloſed ; but the 
"natives, however, are ſuffer'd to dwell among them, 
and graze their cattle on'the uncultivated grounds. 
"This country is well wooded and water'd : F 
'runs a _—_ ſtream _—_— the valleys into the 
a e 


Ic _ 
Fi , ; | @' + * a, , + "3 . 
mit river, whoſe ſource is in the Draken-  _. 
ng 


-of is called the Black river. ' In this territory alfo 

9. The' country of the Heſſaqua's joitis alfo to Heſs. 
the Gongemans. "They abound in Cattle, Sheep, qu+ 
and Oxen (the only riches of the natives) more than 

any other Hottentot nation, and tfaffick more with - 
the Dutch for brandy, tobacco, 'corral, braſs beads, 
-and other trifles ; 'for which they give their cattle - 
'in exchange. "They are faid to be He moſt effemi- 
-nate'of the Hottentots, 'and leaft addifted to war; 
-and when they areattack'd thetefore by an enemy, 

beg the protection of the Hollanders, Their Kraals, 

'or Villages, are larger than thoſe of any other na- 
tion ; and-their country does hot only abound with 
cattle, but great'plenty of game, and every thing 
deſirable in life: The Hefſaqua's who have. no _ 
ſock, frequently ſerve the Dutch ;- but when they - 
have got a little 'money to buy cattle, they uſu- 
ally leave "their maſters, and, returning to their 
Kraal, ſet up for themſelves. © | 0 
- -'10. The Sonqua's, who, lie to the eaſtward of Sonqua's. 
.the Koopman nation, ' are ſaid'to be a ſmall, but 
.brave people, and dexterous in the management of 

their arms. Their country is rocky and mountain- 


bl * 


ous, and the barreneſt of all thoſe about the Jr a 


4k 3 "a hor bark, and eyeral faltpits.  _ 
_ ©  -though'the Dutch-are obliged to' uſe them ' with | 


++ 


Mi xmountainousgand'extends-along; the ſea-coaſt ; 'the As they are 'reckon*d [good Soldiers, they are : 
[4 i Hil, however, generally: good, "there 'being ' rich quently hired by their neighbour nations, as 'thi 
| paſtures on the'top' of their hills, as'well as in the Swiſs are in Europe, to afliſt *them. in their wars, 
valleys ; and through the middle of it'runs one of and ferve purely for bread ; having'very little food 
_ the largeſt of theirs rivers,. called' the Elephant 'ri- of their own but roots and” herbs,” and what they 


| ver, from the Elephants reſorting in- great numbers 
' to ;jit. Here are alſo woods of large, tall trees, 
_ _  -Gifferent from any we meet with '1n-Europe; and 
- theſe are infeſted with Lions, Tigers, and almoſt 
all manner of wild beaſts. SIRI TITS C392, 
Nama- ' 6, The greater and lefſer Namaqua ;' the leſſer 
quas. extending along the coaſt, and the other contigu- 
_ _ - pus'to it, on the caſt. This people 'tis ſaid, arc 


able - to 'bring/an army of twenty- thouſand men 


into the field, and are the. moſt ſenſible of all the 
-Hottentot+ nations : Their country} however, 1s 
mountainous::;and barren, deſtitute of W ood, and 

_ + hathbut one ſpring in the: whole territory ; only 
_ the Elephant river, | running through their coun- 

- try, ſupplics ſome: part of it: with water. Here 
-are alſo great numbers of wild-beaits, and ſmall 

: otted Deer, of which hundreds and thouſands are 
metimes ſeen in a herd. The veniſon, generally, 

is fat and good. ; 2 130 
Attaqua's. . 7, The Attaqua's lie to the northward of the 
| Namaqua's, -polleſling a very barren country, with 
very little water/in 1t,-and 1s neither ous, nor 
well ſtocked with cattle, the natives diſperſing them- 
ſelves in ſmall parties, that they may the better find 

a ſubſiſtence. 
deſcribed by KoLBzn on the weſtern coaſt, though- 
he mentions another;nation ſtill to the northward of 
the Attaqua's, called gene poſleflinga 
vaſt extent of country, and ſuppoles there may be 
ſtill ſeveral other nations/to:the:northward of them, 


This is the moſt northern -nation, 


eaſy of the Gauro's, in whoſe country is a 


can'get in hunting, at which they are very expert: 2 


'They alſo plunder the woods for honey, which they 
ſel] to the 
ſelves. | : = 
- +12. The Dunqua's nation borders:upon the Son- Dunqua's. 
qua's. This people'enjoy a more level Country than . 
the' former: 'It 'is alſo well water*d with rivulets, 
that fall into the'Palamite river : The'hills as well 
as vales are good paſture, and they abound in cattle 
- 12, The 'Damaqua's, who lie next them, alſo Dama- 
enjoy a fruitful level country, abounding: in cartle'9=®'s- 
and-game, and the Palamite mins 'in a winding or 
ſerpentine courſe thro? it ; but here is a great ſ{car- 
city'of wood : They have fome falt-pirs ; which, _ 
being at a great diſtance from the Dutch, no uſe is 
made of them, the Hottentots ntig no att. © | 
- 13. 'The Gauro's, or Gauriqua's, lie next to the Gauro's. 


Europeans, not being fond of it them- 


 Damaqua's. "They poſſeſs a ſmall country, but are, 


however, a numerous le, «the foil being rich, 
and every where-well ſupply'd with wood and wa- 
ter: The cor eg alſo in cattle, and no 
leſs in wild beaftsz which the natives are ſo far 
from regretting, that it is'ſaid they [look upon it as 
4 happineſs they have fo many opportunities of ſhew- 
ing-their dexterity and courage 1n engaging them, 
and they are moſt 'of them cloathed in the ſkins of 
Tigers-or other wild beaſts they have killed. 
(14. The Houteniqua's lie on the ſea-coaſt, north- pgouteni. 
i qua's, 
deal- 
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CHAP. deal of good paſture, and, they have woods reple- 


ers. 


Hey kome, . 


nal, 


" 


- Chand: 


' Of their. 
yams, 


and origi- 


—_— 


offerings, 


. niſh'd with timber, with great variety of herbs and 


Aowers, 


_ country, well vores. and water'd ; their ftreams 
_ affording variety Here are alſo abundance | 
. of wild 2 Hh Aches of game. 


16, The Fojkots lic to the north-caſt of the _ 


" Chamtouers ; their country mountainous and defti- 


tute of water, but has, however, ſome fruitful 
valleys: This is ſaid ta be the moſt northerly coun- 
' try of the Hottentots, on the caſt coaſt of Africa; 
and to hie contiguous. to'the Terra: de Natal, inhg- 
bited by the Caffries, properly ſo call'd, who are * 


2 very different people from the Hortencots. 


As to the derivation of the name of Hotrentor, 
I could never meet with any ſatisfactory account : 
T hey had given thermſelyes this name, it ſeems, be- 


fore any European nation arriv*d on their coalt ; 


and this is all we know certainly of the matrer. 
Their original is no leſs obſcure 3 but from ſome of 
their cuſtoms, that reſemble thoſe of the Jews and 


the ancient Troglodites, it is imagin'd they deſcend- 
_ ed from one or other of thoſe nations. 
- BEN tells us, they have a tradition amongſt them, 
that their firſt parents came into their. country 
_ through a window or door (the word for both in 
the Hottentot language being the ſame): That the 
| name of their male anceſtor was N'oh, and his 
: wife's, Hingn'oh : That they were ſent thither 
by God himſelf z and that they taught their del- 
_ .cendants huſbandry. | This tradition, he fays, pre- 
:vails in all the Hottentot nationsz which: he-looks 


Mr. Kot- 


upon as a certain evidence of their being deſcend- 


ed from Noah; 
' He adds, that they meudle the Jews i in- their | 
and regulating their feſtivals by the new- 
and ful moon, and in their ſeparation 
wives at certain times, as well as in abſtaining 
certain ſorts of food, eſpecia 
undergoing a kind of circumici 
But till he thinks they are rather deſcended from 
the Troglodites, who inhabited the ſouth part-of 
Egypt, or Ethiopia, in this very 
| world, and had theſe and ſeveral othercuſtons which 
the Hortentots obſerve; as, the giving their children 
the name of a favourite animal, and: their ex 
their ſuperannuated parents without any food, and 
thereby, putting an end to their lives: | 
alſo, TY 


m their 
from 
Swines-fleſh, and 

at a certain age : 


of the 


He obſerves 
the manner of hunting of the Hottentors 
reſembles that of the Trogloditesz and that their 


- funeral ceremonies are much the ſame. Burt, to 


| proceed to ſomething more certain, -namely a de- 


r. Icription of their perſons. As to the! ſtature of-the 


Hh Fehe men, they are rather low than tall; for though there 


Hotten- may be ſome 6 foot high, 


| themſelves, by flatting and b 
their. noſes 3 bookings on a flat noſe as a beauty, 


there are more about z 
foot. Their bodies are 


made : They are ſeldom X = 1 too fat or - lean, and 
ſcarce ever any crooked or deform'd perſons 

them, any farther than they disfigure their children 
the griſtles' of 


Their heads, as well as their eyes, are rather. of the 


largeſt : Their lips are naturally thick ; their hair 
black and ſhort, like the Nemiwes;s and they have 


exceeding white teeth and after they have taken a 
great deal of pains, with greaſe and ſoot to darken 

their natural tawny complexions, reſemble the Ne- 
groes pretty much in colour. The women are much 
leſs than the men; and what is-moſt remarkable in 
them, is a callous flap or ſkin that falls over the 
_ VOL. UI. Nvmws. CV, 


he faſtens'a bag of 
carries in his right fant two'ſticks, the firſt-call'd - 
his kirci, which1s about three fact long,-andan inoh 
thick, but. blunt: at both: ends3z- the" other, calf'd 


g ſame thickneſs, but-has a ſharp p 
a dart, to throw at an'enemy or 


- and well- 


py”. CARFRARIA! | 


.Pudenda, and ina manner conceals it * The -- nb H AF. 
of which uſually excites the curioſity: of the: Euro- .. 


| ,pean Sailors, - to 'Viſic) the Hottentot village : nedt. the 
1.5. The nation of the Chamgouers, who lie'won- 


| tiguous to the Houteniqua's, poſſeſs a very fruirfpl 


Cape, where a great mayy.ofithoſe"ladics,” on ſee- 


ing a ſtranger, - will offer to ſatiafy: his-cyrioſity- 
_ a halfpen 


ny, before a-croud of: peaple z--which Sn g 
feftly ſpoils the character the. ous: Mr. KOLBEN 
has given of their modeſty, 


The men cover-..their. = whh. handful of Thels ha» 
_ greaſe and ſoot mix'd togerher.z and, - going with- bits. 


out any thing elſe on their htads in fymrper-time, 


. the duſt ſticks to it, - and makes them a very filthy 
 cap;z which, they ſay, 


cook them and - reſeryes 
their heads from the corching hear 6f- the-ftwn and 


in winter they, wear: flat caps of Cat-ſkitr or Lamb- 


_ ſkin, - half dry*d, which: they tie | with a thongiof 


the ſame leather under their chins; The men-alſo © 


wear a krofſ&or mantle, made of a Sheep-ſkin-of 
- other ſkins,. over their ſhoulders, which reaches-to 


the middle ; and, being faſten'd with a! thong about 
their neck, is open before. In winter they tutn the 


. woolly or hairy ſides-next their backs, - and in fruim- 


mer the other: This ſerves the man for his bed iat 
night ; and this is all the winding-ſheer or coffin he 
has when he dies. If he be a Captain of z village, 


_ or Chief of his-nation,; inſtead of a Sheep-ſkin, his 
mantle is made-of Tyger-ſkins, wild-Cat-ſkins, of 
ſome other ſkins they ſet: a value upon : Bur, "thy? 


theſe mantles reach-no lower, generally, than their 


 waiſts, yet there ate ſome nations. who wear'them 


as low as IT: CEE EO OT Os 


touch the ground- - 


They conceal or.cover thoſe parts alfo-which eve- 


Ty other people do, with a:ſquare: piece of ſkin n- | 


bout two hands-bfeadth;: generally. with-a Cat-ſkin, 


the hairy ſide outwards, which is; fuſten' to:a 
ſtring. or girdle abobt their bodies. | q 


"The man alſo. Hangs about his neck a greaſy 


Pouch, in which he keeps his knife, [his pipe arid 
tobacco,-and forne dacha (which intoxicates like ro 
bacco) and a little, piece of. wood, burnt. at both: 
ends, as a charm-againſt- witchcraft, - He wears al- 


ſo three large iwory rings on his left arm, to-which 
proviſions when'he-travels:. He 


his rackum-tick, about a foot long, and of 'the. 

and is ufedas 
wikkbealt, which 
he ſeldom miſſes, if he be within diftance;” In his | 
left hand he has another ftick, about a foor-fong, 
to: which is faſten'd a tail of. a Fox' or wild Cat:; 
and this ſerves him as a. handkerchief. to. wipe-ofF. 


the ſweat, They wear a: kind of. ſandals, alld 


made of the raw: hide of an Ox Hf qoraing 
they are oblig'd to'travel —_— 
and ſometimes: have buſkins, ro 
from buſhes and briars; but aly-t and 

have:no covering. | 

The:women wear caps, the es BI are. 

2 little: raiſed; and theſe are made alſo of half-dry'd 
ſkins; and tied under their chins. They ſcarce pur 
them off night or day, winter or ſummer. They" 

wear two kroſſes or mantles, one upon” I - 


ther, made of Sheep-ſkins;. or other ſkins, -which XG 


are ſometimes border'd with a fringe of 'raw\lew- - 
ther; and, as theſe are only faftned wit with a 
about their necks, they appear naked' down to the 


middle : But they have an apron,. A _ ow 
of the mens to cover them before, and her of 
ſtill larger dimenſions that cover their back-ſides, 


About their legs they wrap- ns of BATS. 
19E ſins, 


"Wa . 


CHAP: ſkins, 'to the thickneſs of a jack-boot, which ate 
"= 4 , ſuch a load to them, that they lift up their legs with 
wv difficulty, and walk vety much like a Trooper in 
jack-boots : This ſerves both for a diſtinction of 
their ſex, and for ornament. But this is not all 
"their finery : If they are people'of any figure, in- 
| ſtead of Sheep-ſkin they wear a Tyger-ſkin, or a 
mantle of wild Cat-ſkins. They have alſo a pouch 
hangs about their necks, in which they always car- 
 -ry ſomething to ext, whether they are at home or 
abroad; with their dacha, tabacco, and pipe. 
- But the principal ornaments both of men and wo- 
then ate braſs or glaſs beads, with little thin plates 
"of glittering braſs and mother of pearl, which they 
. wear ih their hair, or about their ears. ' Of theſe 
© braſs and glaſs beads ſtrung they alſo make neck- 
_ laces, bracelets for the arms, and girdles ; wearing fe- 
. eral ſtrings of - them about their necks, waiſts and 
- arms,chufing the ſmalleſt beads for their necks: Thoſe 
are fineſt that have the moſt ſtrings of them; and 
their armsare ſometimes covered with bracelets from 
- the wriſt to the elbow ; the largeſt beads are on the 
- ſtrings about the middle ; in theſe they affect a va- 
. riety of colours, all of which 'the Dutch furniſh 
' them with, and take their cattle in return. 
| There is another kind of .ornament' peculiar to 
the men ; and that is, the bladder of any wild beaſt 
| they have killed, which is blown up 'and faſtened 
- to their hair, as a trophy of their valour. 
- . Both men and women powder themfelves' with a 
duſt they call bachu ; and the women ſpot their ta- 
ces with a red earth or ſtone (as ours do with black 
patches) which is' thought to add to their beauty, by 
the natives; but, in the eyes of Europeans, ren- 
ders them more frightful and ſhocking than they 
But, as part of their drefs, I ought to have men- 
- tioned in the firſt place, the cuftom of daubing their 
- bodies, and the inſide of their. caps and mantles, 
with greaſe and ſoot. Soon after their children are 
| born, they lay.them in the ſun, or by the fire, and 
rub: chem over'with fat or butter, mixed with ſoot, 
: to render. them of a 
-are nature}y tawny: And this they continue to do 
_ almoſt every. day of their lives, after they are grown 
; up, not only to increaſe their beauty:poſſibly, but to 
[render their limbs ſupple and pliable. As ſome 
. other nations pour oil upon their, heads and bodies, 
-ſo. theſe people make uſe of melted fat. You can't 
' ;make them a more acceptable-preſent than the fat 
-or ſcum of a pot that meat is boiled in to anoint 
.themſclves.. Several, of theſe Hottentots coming on 
board our ſhip as ſoon as we arrived at the Cape, ad- 
drefiſed themielves-in the firſt place to the Cook for 
ſome of the fathe had ſkimmed off his boiling cop- 
pers.z which, being gratify'd in, they immediately 
_clapped it on their heads by handfuls ; which con- 
firmed us in the opinion of their naſtineſs, of which 
we had heard ſo;much. Nor are they more clean- 
ly in their diet than in their dreſs ; for they chule 
the guts and entrails of cattle, and of ſome wild 
beaſts (with-very little cleanſing) rather than the reſt 
of the fleſh, and eat their meat half-boil'd or broil'd ; 
but [their principal food conliſts of roots, herbs, 
fruits, or milk ; They ſeldom kill any of thoſe cat- 
tle, unleſs at a feſtival ; they only feed on ſuch as die 
of themſelves, either of diſcaſes or old age, or on 
what they take in/hunting ; and when they are hard 
put to it, they willeat.the raw leather that is wound 
about the womens legs, and-even ſoles of ſhoes : 
And, as their mantles are. always well ſtocked with 
lice of an unuſual ſize, they are not aſhamed to fit 
down in,the'publick Rreets at the Cape, pull off the 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


deeper black, *tis ſaid ; for they 


lice; and ext them: And Tovght to have remem- CHAP. 
ered, that they boil their meat in the blood of 7V- 
beaſts when they have any of it. $ode) 5 preetiol 
They rather deyour their meat than eat it, pulling 
1t to pieces with'their teeth and hands, diſcovering a 
canine appetite and fierceneſs : They abſtain, howe- 
ver, fromSwine's-fleſh, and ſome other kinds of meat, 
and from fiſh that have no ſcales,as religiouſly as ever 
the Jews did. And here it may not be improper to 
ſay ſomething of the managemeht of their milk and 
batter : They never ſtrain their milk, but drink it 
with all-the hairs and naſtinels with which itis mix'd 
in the milking by the Hottentot women. When 
they make butter of ir; they put it into ſome ſkin 
| made in the'form of a Soldier's knapfack, the hairy 
ſide inwards ; and then two of them raking hold bf 
it, one at each end, they whirl-and turn it round till 
it is converted info butter, which they pot up for 
_ anointing 'themfelves, their caps and mantles with, 
for they eat no butter ; and the reft they ſell to the 
| Putch, without clearing it from the hairs and dirt 
it contracts in the knapſack. The Hollanders, when 
they have it indeed, endeavour to ſeparate the naſti- 
neſs from it, and ſell it to the ſhipping, that arrives 
- there, frequently for butter of their own making ; 
and ſome they eat themſelves (but ſurely none bur 
a Dutchman could eat Hottentot butter) and the. 
dregs and dirt that is left they give to their 
ſlaves ; which having been found to create diſeaſes, 
the Governor of the Cape ſometimes prohibits 
their giving their ſlaves this ſtuff by publick edit; 
which is not, however, much regarded. The 
-butter-milk, without any manner of cleaning or 
ſtraining, the Hottentots drink themſelves ; giv- 
ing what they have to ſpare, to their Lambs and 
- Calves, DIET 285 445 % Fa | | | 
The uſual drink of the Hottentots is Cow's-milk, 
_ or water, and the women ſometimes drink Ewes- 
milk ; but this the men never touch : and *tis ob- 
ſerved, that the women are never ſuffered to eat. 
with the men,-or come near them, during the time 
of their menſes, | £5 Ba: 
Since the arrival of the Dutch among them, it 
appears that the Hottentots are very fond of wine, 
brandy, and other fpirituous liquors : Theſe, and the 
baubles already mentioned, the- Hollanders truck for 
their cattle ; and tho* a Hottentot will turn ſpit for a 
Dutchman half-a day for a draught or two of ſour 
wine, yet do they never attempt to plant vineyards 
(as they ſee the Dutch do every day) or think of 
making wine themſelves. I proceed, in the next 
place,'to give.an account of their towns and houſes, 
or rather, their camps and tents. Ooh | 
The Hotrentots, like the Tartars and Arabs, re- Their 
move their dwellings frequently for the conveniency *2wns or 
of water and freſh paſture : They encamp in a circle *”?*: 
formed by. twenty.or thirty tents, and ſometimes 
twice the Number, contiguous to each other ; with- 
in the area whereof they keep their lefler cattle in the 
night, and the larger on the outſide of their camp : 
T heir tents, or, as forne call them, houſes, are made 
with ſlender poles, bent like an arch, and cover'd 
with mats or ſkins,and ſometimes both : They are of 
an oval figure, the middle of the tent being about 
the height of a man, and decreaſing gradually (the 
poles being ſhorter) towards each end, the loweft 
arch, which 1s the door or entrance, being about 3 
foot high, as is the 'oppoſite arch art the other end ; 
the longeſt diameter of the tent being about 12 or 
14 feet, and the ſhorteſt 10;' and in the middle of 
the tent 18 a ſhallow hole about a yard diameter, in 
which chey make their fire, and round which the 
whole family, conliſting of nine or ten people of all 


ap os 


Jy 
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CHAP. ages and ſexes, ſit or lie aan day in ſuch a 


Furniture.: 
little more than their mantles which they lie on, 


Their 
nius T2 
temper. 


Govern- © 


ment of 
the Hot- 
rentots. 


ſmoak {when it is cold, or they are drefſing of vic- 
tuals) that it is impoſſible for an European to bear 
it, there being uſually no vent for the ſmoak but 
the door, tho' I think I have ſeen a hole in'the top 
of ſome of their huts to let out the ſmoak; and give 
them light. Such a circle of tents or huts as has 
been deſcrib'd, is calld by the Hottentots a Kraal, 
and ſometimes by the Europeans a town or village ; 
but ſeems to be more properly a camp : For a town 
conſiſts' of mote ſubſtantial buildings, and is ſeldom 
capable of being removed, from one place to ano- 
ther; whereas theſe dwellings conſiſt of nothing 
more than ſmall tent-poles, covered with ſkins or 
-mats, which are movedble; arid carried away upon 
their baggage-Oxen whenever they remove with 
their herds to a diſtant paſture. 
As to the furniture of their tents ; this conſiſts of 


ſome other ſkins of wild beaſts they have kilP'd or 
purchas*d, an earthen pot they boil their meat in, 


their arms, and perhaps ſome other trivial utenſils. 


The only domeftick animals they keep, are Dogs, 
as ugly in their kind as theit maſters, but exceeding 
uſeful to them in driving and defending their cattle. 
The Hotrentots are agreed by all to be the lazieſt 
generation under the ſun : They will rather ſtarve, 
or eat dry'd ſkins, or ſhoe-ſoles at home; than hunt 
for their food ; and yet, when they do apply them- 


ſelves to the chaſe, or any other exerciſe, no people ' 


are to be found more ative and dexterous than the 
_ Hottentots ; and they ſerve the Europeans often 
with the greateſt fidelity and application, when they 
contra@ to ſerve them for wages: They are alſo ex- 
ceeding generous and hoſpitable z they' will ſcarce 
eat a piece of veniſon, or a diſh of fiſh they have 
ccatch'd, or drink their beloved drams alone, but 
call in their WIDOurs to- | corners with them as fat 
as it will 

[The next thing I ſhall enquire into, is the. £0- 
-vernment of the Hottentots ; and'I find all people 
agree, that every nation has its King or Chief, calPd 
Konquer, whoſe authority devolves upon himby he- 
reditary ſucceſſion z and that they do not pretend to 


elect their reſpeCtive ſovereigns. / That this Chief 


has the power of making peace and war, and pre- 
fides in all their councils and courts of Juſtice : But 
then his authority is faid to'be limited ; and that he 
can determine nothing' without the conſent of the 
Captains of "the ſeveral Kraals, who ſeem to be the 
 Hottentot ſenate. The Captain 'of every Kraal, 

whoſe office 1s hereditaryalſo, is their Leader-in time 
of war, and Chief magiſtrate of his Kraal in time of 
"peace z and, with the head of every family, deter- 
mines all civil 'and criminal cauſes within the Kraal; 


_ only ſuch differences as happen between one Kraal 


and another, and matters of ſtate, are determined/by 
the King and Senate. The Dutch, fince their arrival 
at the Cape, have preſented the King, or Chief of 
every nationof the Hottentots in alliance with them, 
with a braſs crown ; and the Captains of each Kraal 
with a braſscheaded cane,' which are now the badges 
of their reſpective: offices'; formerly they were dif- 
tinguiſh'd'only by finer ſkins, and a greater” vey 
of beads and glittering trifles. © 

In their councils their King fits on his heels in the 
centre, and the Captains of the Kraals ſit-in like 
manner round about him. At his acceſſion, *tis ſaid, 
he promiſcs to obſerve their; national cuſtoms z and 
gives them an entertainment, killing an Ox, and 
two or three Sheep, upon the occaſion z on which 
he feaſts his Captains, but their Waves are only en- 


 terrain'd with the broth : But then the next day, 


tis ſaid; her poten? mY treats the Ladies; © H A p: 
and their Huſbands are par off 1 in like matiner with bland 

the ſoup. ; 
. The Captain of each Kital alſo; at his cect, Magi 
'tis ſaid, engages to obſervethe'ciſtoms of his Kraal, trates. 

and makes art entertainrrient for the Men, as his La- 

dy does the next day for the Wortien ; and | though 

this people ſhew their Chiefs'great” reſpett; 'tis faid, 

they allow neither their King'or inferior Magiſtrates 

any revenue; they ſubſift, as other families do, upon 

their ſtock of cattle, and what they take in honing. 

As they have no” notion! of writing of letters; Juſtice ad; 
they can have no written laws. but there ate ſome miniſter Q | 
ancient cuſtoms,” ffom' which they ſcarce ever de- 
viate, Murder, adultery and robbery, they con- 
ſtantly puniſh with death ; 'and, if a'perſon is ſuſ- 
pected of ahy of theſe crimes, the whole Kraal join 


1n ſeizing and ſecuring him ;' but the guilty perſon 


ſometimes makes his eſca tothe mountains, where 
robbers arid criminals, like himſelf, ſecure them- 
ſelves froth juſtice, and frequently plunder the neigh- 
bouring country ; for. no' other Kraal or nation of 
Hottentots will eritertain a ftranger, unleſs he is 
known to them, and can give a good reaſon for 
leaving his own Kraal. 

' If the offender is apprehended, is Captain affem! 
bles the people of his Kraal in a day or two ; who, 
making a ring, and fitting down upon their heels, 
the critminal is "placed i in the centre of them ; the 
witneſſes on' both'' fides are heard;- and the par! 
ſuffer'd to triake his defence : After which, the cafe 
being conſider'd; the Captain collects the uffrages 
of his Judges ; and; if 2"majority condemn him, 
the priſoner is executed ofi the ſpot : The Captain 
firſt ſtrikes hit with/a truncheon he carries in his 
hand, and then' the reſt of the Judges fall upon him, 
and'drub him to'death : Then wrapping up the 
corpſe in his krofſe or mintle, 'it is carried Tome | 
diſtance from the Kraal,” and butied. ho 
In civit caſes alſo'the cauſe} is determin?d by 2 ca 
jority of voices, and fatisfaftion immediately order'd 
the injur*d party'out of the goods of the perſon that 
appears to bein the wrong. There is no appeal to 
any other Court'; the King and his Coun, 'con- 
ſiſting of the' Caprains of the Kraals, never inter- 
poſe, unleſs in'matters that-eoncern the Publick;' or 
where the Kraals are at variance.” It may be proper 


| here to add, that the Hottentots cattle and perſonal 


eſtatedeſcend to hiseldeſt ſon: He cannot diſinherit 
him, or give his effe&ts to his other children; but, 
as for a property ini lands, or any certain real eſtate; 
no man” has any: The 'whole* country 1s bur one 
common, where they feed their cattle promiſcuouſ- 
ly, moving from place to place to find water” 'or 
freſh paſture as neceſſity requires OLIN 
| Even the ſeveral nations have no fared bis $ 
but uſe ſuch tracts of land as their anceſtors did be- 
fore them: *Tis true, their reſpeftive limits fome« 
times create differences between the ſeveral nations, 
and occaſion bloody wars ; which brings me to treat 
of their ws, and the arts and Uravigerns py uſe 
in war. | 
The arms of a Hottents' are, 1. His lnkna Their 
which reſembles a half-pike, ſometimes thrown and arms. 
uſed as a miſſive weapon ; and, at others, ferves ro _ 
_ within cloſe fight, the head or ſpear whereof 
1s poiſon'd. 2: His bow and arrows, the __ 
bearded and poifon'd likewiſe, when they enga 
enemy, or a wild beaſt.they do not intend for Nod: 
Their bows are made: of iron'or olive wood ; the 
ſtring, of the finews or guts of ſorne anirmal: The 
uiver is a long narrow caſe, made of the ſkin of an 
moot Elk or Ox, and oY at their backs, as 
Soldiers 
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C/H AP. Soldiers ling their knapfacks, 3. A dart of a foot 
| g the mark they aim at, tho' it be. not above 

- the breadth: of a half-crown ; theſe alſo are-poifon'd, 
when;they engage an enemy, or a. wild beaſt that 1s 
not to be eaten: And, laſtly, when they have ſpent 
the reſt of their miſfive weapons, they have recourſe 
to ſtones, ſeldom making a diſcharge in vain : and 
what is moſt remarkable in their ſhooting, or throw- 
ing arrows, ' darts, .or ſtones, they never ſtand till, 
but are all the while ſkipping and jumping from 
one fide to the other, poſſibly to avoid the darts and 
2 tones of the enemy. to on mon agg ent 
They ne- They are all Foot, they neyer engage on Horle- 
ver hight back ; but have diſciplin'd Bulls or Oxen taught to 
—_— run upon the enemy, and to toſs and.diforder them 
* which theſecreatures will do, with the utmoſt fury, 

on the word of command, not regarding the wea- 

pons that are thrown at them : for, tho* the Hotten- 


tots have numbers of large Elephants in their coun- 


try, they have not yet learnt the art of taming 
them, or training them up to the war, as the;mi- 


litary men in the Eafſt-Indies do. 


Every Every able-bodied mans a Soldier, and.poſſeſs'd 
man a fol- of a ſet of ſuch'arms as has been deſcrib'd; and, on 
Geer. the-fummons of his Prince, appears at the rendez- 
vous with all imaginable alacrity and contempt of 

danger, . and every. man maintains himſelf while 

the expedition laſts. As their Officers, civil and 
military, . have no- pay 3 ſo neither. do the Private 

men expect any : a ſenſe of honour, and the pub- 

lick. good, are the ſole motives for hazarding their 

lives in their country's ſervice, | 

The cau- The principal inducement to their-entring into a 
ſes of war war at any time, 1s the preſervation. of their territs- 


þ og ries: As they have no land-marks: or-written trea- 


ties woke ge the exact bounds of every nation, they 
quently diſagree about the limits of their re- 
ve countries z and, whenever any neighbour- 

ing nation grazes. their cattle upon a ſpot of ground 
another claims, fatisfaftion is immediately. demand- 
ed;, and, if it be not given, they make Teprifals, 
and have recourſe to arms. But this/is not the on- 
ly occaſion .of wars among the Hottentots : They 
are not always that chaſte and virtuous people Mr, 
KoimBen has repreſented them, ſome tempting 
HeLien (for Hottentots poſſibly may appear ami- 

able in one another's eyes with all the greaſe and 

carrion they are cloathed with) has ſmitten a'neigh- 
bouring. Chief perhaps, who prevails 'on-his people 

to affilt him in the rape of the defired female ; and 

this frequently ſets their tribes/together by the ears, 

The ſtealing each other's cattle 1s another cauſe of 

deadly ſtrife ; for tho' each Kraal puniſhes theft 

among themſelves with-death, yet it is looked up- 

on-as an heroick att to rob thoſe of another nation ; 

at leaſt the body of the people are fo: backward in 

/ giving up the offender, that they frequently come 
to blows upon it. | 

Their When they march into the field, every man fol- 
way of lows his particular Captain, the Chief of his Kraal : 


fighting. They obſerve little order; neither do they take the 


precaution'of throwing up trenches to defend them- 
lves,. and, what is ftill more ſurpriſing, have no 
ſhields to defend-themſelves againſt miſſive weapons, 
tho' ſome ſay they will ward off a launce or dart, 
and. even a ſtone, with a little truncheon about a 
toot long, which they carry in their hands. 
The ſeveral Companies advance to the charge, at 
the. command of their Chief; and, when thoſe in 
the front have ſhot-one flight of arrows, they re- 
treat, and make room for thoſe in the rear ; and, 
when theſe have diſcharg'd, the former advance 


% - 


IV, log, which they throw, exceeding true, ſcarce eyer 
Pr” mil 


them, or this ſtr 


' again 3 and thus alternately they continue the fight, C H A P. 
till, they have ſpent all their miſſive weapons, and iV- _ 


then they have recourſe to ſtones, unleſs they are firſt 


broken and diſperſed. by a troop of Bulls ; for the 


wiſe, Chiefs and Generals of each fide, according to 
the European,practice, remaining on an eminence 
in'the rear, to obſerve, the fortune of the day, when 
they obſerve their people are hard preſs'd, give the 
word of command to their Corps de Reſerve of 
Bulls, . who break into the body of the enemy; and 
generally bring all into confuſion.z. and thart ſide 
that preſerves their,order beſt, on this furious at- 
tack of theſe Bulls of Baſan, are ſure to be victori- 
ous. The ſkill of the General ſeems to lie chiefly in 
managing his Bulls ; who never charge each other, 
but ſpend their whole rage upon the men, who have, 
it ſeems, no Dogs of Engliſh breed to play againſt 
atagem would be of little ſervice : 
But I ſhould have obſerved, that as the battle al- 
ways begins with horrid cries and noife, which per- 
haps ſupplies the place of drums and trumpets ; fo 
the victors inſult with no leſs noiſe over the con- 
quered enemy, killing all that fall into their hands: 
but they ſeldom fight more than one battle, ſome 
neighbouring pawer uſually interpoſing to make 
up the quarrel; and of late the Dutch perform this 
good office, between fuch nations as, lie near their 
ſettlements. From their wars with each other, I 
naturally proceed. to, their wars with wild beaſts, 


* With which their country abounds more than any 


other : Theſe people, it ſeems, eſteem it a much 
greater. honour to have killed one of theſe foes to 
mankind, than an enemy of their own {pectes. 

. There are inftances' of a 'Hottentot's engaging Their way 
ſingly with the. fierceſt wild beaſts, and killing them, 97 attack- 
bur. uſually the whole Kraal or village aſſemble, j"52 *"4 
when a wild beaſt is diſcovered in their neighbour- 
hood, and, dividing themſelves in ſmall parties, en- 
deavour to ſurround him. Having found their ene- 
my, they uſually ſet-up a great- cry, at which the 
frighted animal endeavours to break thro' and ef- 
cape.them : If it prove to be a Rhinoceros, an Elk, 

or Elephant, they throw their launces at him, darts 
and arrows being too. weak to pierce thro* their 
thick hides: If the beaſt be not killed at the firſt 
diſcharge, they repeat the attack, and Joad him 
with-their ſpears ; and, as he runs with all his rage 

at the perſons who wound him, thoſe in his rear 
tollow him cloſe, and ply him with their ſpears, on 
whom he turns again, but 1s overpowered by his 
numerous enemies, who conftantly return to the 
charge, when his back is towards them, and ſcarce 
ever fail of bringing the creature. down, before he 
has taken his revenge on any of them, How ha- 
Zardous ſoever ſuch.an engagement may appear to 
an European, theſe people make it their ſport ; and 
have this advantage, that they are exceeding ſwift 
of foot, and ſcarce ever miſs the mark they aim at 
with their ſpears: If one of them is hard preſſed by 
the brute, he is ſure to be relieved by his compa- 
nions, who never quit the field till the beaſt is kill 
ed, or makes his eſcape ; though they ſometimes 
dexterouſly avoid the adverſary, they immediately 
return.to the charge, ſubduing the fierceſt either 
by ſtratagem or force. Fs 


. - | In the attacking a Lion, a Leopard or a Tyger, 


their darts and arrows are of ſervice to them ; and 
therefore they begin their engagement at a greater 
diſtance, than when they charge an Elephant or 
Rhinoceros; and the creature has a wood of darts 
and arrows upon his back, before he can approach 
his enemies, which make him fret, and rage, and 
fly at them with the greateſt fury ; bur thaſe he 

tacks 


(9 H A P. tacks, timbly avoid his paws, while others purſue 
| , him, and finiſh the conqueſt with their ſpears, 


Honours 
conferr*d 
on him 
that kills a 
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Sometimes a Lion takes to his het, with abundance 
of -poiſoned darts and arrows in: his-fleſ-< but,-the 
". beginning to operate; he Jood falls,” and: _ 
comes a to thoſe he would have preyed-u 

The Elephant,;the- Rhinoceros, ani the hs 
frequently taken in traps and putfalls, without any 
manner of hazard: The Elephants are obſerved 16 
go in great cornpanies to. water, following in a fite 
one after another,.and uſually take the fame roacrail 
they are diſtutbed: The Hottentots therefore dig 
pits in their paths; about 8 feet- deepz, and 4 br #1 


_ over. 3 in'which they: fix: ſharp, ſtakes pointed wi 


iron, and-then cover. the pit with imiall ſticks and 


- turf, ſo as it 4s not-diſcernable: arid as theſe animals 


uſually keep in one-track; frequently one or other of 
them falls with his fore-feet: into the pit, and the 
Rake pierces his body z the more he ſtruggles; the 
deeper the weight, of his monſtrous body him 


| on the ſtake. When the reſt of the herd obſerve the 
misfortune of their companion; and find he can't 
_ diſengage himſelf; they immediately abandon him : 


Whereupon the' Hottentots, who lie conicealed; in 
expectation of the ſucceſs of their 


: uw 
proach the wounded. beaft, ſtab him with their ieard, 


and cut his largeſt veins, fo that he ſoon expires z 
whereupon they cut him to pieces; and; carrying 


the fleſh home, feaſt upon it as long as it lafts. His 


teeth they make into rings for their arms, and, when 


they have any ivory to ſpare; diſpoſe of it ro the 


Europeans. The. Hhinooetos: and Elk are fre- 
quently taken in pitfalls, as Elephants are. | 


The Hottentot, who kills any of theſe; or a Lion, | 


Leopard, or T'yger, ſingly; has the higheft honour 
conferred upon: him, and ſeveral privileges, which 


wild beaſt. belong only to ſuch intrepid heroes. Ac his return 


4 Fy 


n 
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the centre, he ſets himſelf down upon- it: Aﬀeer 
- which, the old Deputy piſſes plentifully > Yr 


from this hazardous and important ſervice, the men 
of Kraal.depute one of the {eniors- to con 

him on his, vitory, and: defire- that he will honour 
them with- his-preſence z whereupon he follows the 
old Deputy: to. the- aſſembly, whom he finds, ac« 
cording to cuſtom, ſitting upon their heels'in a cir- 
cle; and a mat: of diſtinCtion being; laid for him in 


kim, 


which the hero rubs in with great eagerneſs, having 


| bx ſcratched the greaſe off his ſkin with his nails y 


uty all the while pronouncing ſome” words 
yrs 1gible to any but themſelyes. After this they 


_ light a pipe of tobacco, which they ſmoak,and hand 
one to another till-there remains nothing but aſhes 
In the pipe ;. and theſe the old Deputy ſtrews over 


the gallant man, who. rubs them: in as they fall-up- 
on him, not ſuffering the leaft-duſt to be loſt, Af- 
ter which, his neighbours having ſeverally congra- 

tulated him on his advancement to-this high honour, 
they diſperſe, and/go to their reſpective tents. The 


conqueror, afterwards,  faſtens the bladder of the / 


furious beaſt he has killed to' his hair z and is from. 
that time, by every one, eſteemed a. brave many 


and a benefactor to his country, : 


- Being retired to his tent, his neighbouns ſeem to- 


vie which of them ſhall oblige himv moſt; and are, 


for the next three days, continually ſending him one 


* delicious morſel or other; nor. do-they call yg 
_ him to perform duty duringthattime, burſuffer im 
to indulge his cafe : But, what is ftill more unac- 


countable, his wife or wives (for he may have more' 
than one) are-not_ allowed to come '\near him: for' 
three days after this honour is:conferred upon'him z 


but they are forced to ramble/about the fields, and' 


to a ſpare diet, leſt my ſhould, as Mr.Korpaw 
OL, III, | 


\ 
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ſurmiſes,' tempt. © cho, huliandto gl ancl $-: CHAP, 
But, on the. third :day; any the: Evening; we. Be @-.. 
rold, che women, return. to. their tent 4 yt i 
ceived with che emolt joy and xentlerneſs | 's 
al congratulations paſs between! them 4 4 Fat $1 

is killed;-ad their neighbours, invited, t0 the fealt jk 
whare the prowels of the boyy, en and the honour he 
by aint. -ArE the; nies Wojert of the | cons 


. verſation; 5 wig 45" 


"There is ſcarce any wild beaſts. but the ficf6id- 
good eating; if jt. be nor killed, with poiſoned wea- 
pons z but the Tyger is the moſt delicions morlel, 
and; as the whole: ;Kraal partake. of the feaſt, the 
perſon who kills him meets with/ a double ſhare of 
praiſe, as he both rids the country of an enemy, and 
pleaſes their palates. Mr,-Ko1,B#- Seng & 
he has himſelf eaten of the fleſh. of 'a_Tyger,.. 


that it exceeds any yeal jn the world. Bur © return 


to the field-ſports of the Hottentors,: When/they 
hunt a Deer, a wild Goeat,/ or a Hate, they 
fingly, on but two or three in company; armed = 
with a dart or two; and ſeldom; miſs the game the 
throw at z. yet; as | has been obſerved already, F4 
long as they have any manner of food left; if. i& be 
but the raw hides of. cattle, br ſhoe-ſoles, they will 
hardly be perſuided to ſtir to; get more z tho, it is 
true, when they apprehend their cattle 1n dariger 
from wild beaſts; no people are more. active, of pur- 
the chaſe of them with greater alacrity and. bfa- 


hy himting; I proceed to treat of their kihing, * The Hot- 
at which, according to Koj.n2n,/they are very. ex- t*2'0t fih- 
= ; taking fiſh: with angles, news, and ſpears z a9d' ch 
groping they get a certain fiſhy called Rock»fiſhy 

parnceithbly by groping the holes of the rocks:near | 

the ſhore when the tide is out ; Theſe are mightily 
admired by. the Fairopeans z but hayipg apr 
the Hottentots will nor eat ther, - ., 

_ When. they throw their lines. int. the fed, Rot 
TY pretends;: they allure the fiſh towards the bait 
by whiſtling and other noiſes; which-I ſhall not en«: 
courage my readers:to have milch. faith in, our iſh- 
ermen imhegining that a noiſe frights/away the fiſh: 
Homever, bothi feem to be of eptnion;.thac, fiſh- cath 

in the. watery and; if this may be depended 
CL, can's ſee why fiſhy as well' as ſerpents,-maty 
not be chatmed with muſick; er-fomething like: it; 
Certain it is; the ſnakes in; the Eaſt-Indies will rife 


up and dance t6 the voice of a hrl, and-the mulick 


of @ very ill inſtrument : But fill; -} muſt confeſs, 
I am in. doubt, whether fifli can-hear an the- water z 
and, if they.cang: whether: they. may” be charmed 
with ſounds. of any kind... 

| But the: manner of the. Hottentan's: A s Their way 
2s particular as his fiſhing';s for he ſtands upright- in of ſwims 
the ſea; ad; rather walks and: treads:the water, thaw 9g; 
ſwims uppn-it, his head, '\neck-and ſhoulders being 

te above the: waves, as well: as k1$'arms y/ add:yet; 
x 308 movefaſter in the water rhar) any European 

can: ever.:ina ſtorm, when the wayes run highs they! 

will venture into the fea, rifing and:falling wich-the: 
waves like a cork; in. my. author's. phraſe * hlaw-: 
ever,he obſcrves, that before they. venture cither.in- 


to: the fea of a river, they! mutter ſomething; to 


themſelves, which he ſuppoſes to be a ſhort prayer y 
adding, that when they have put up theiy fille 
in ſkins, they} will ſwim, or rather walk, with a 
great load of them on their heads through the 
waves to the ſhore. 

The next thing I ſhall cotfiden; W the marriage 'The th” 
of the H6rtentots ;| and it ſeems, every young fel-:riages of 
low has ſuch: a regard to the advice of his father (or remav. © 
rather the _ and rt 2 the country _— | 

© ths 


EH AP. it) that he always conſults the o1d"man' before he another round about them borh j and thus the meat CHAP. 
| AV. . enters into a treaty with his miſtreſs'; and, if he ap- is ſoon roaſted, at leaft as nuch as they deſire it 


proves the match, the father and ſon, 'in the firſt 
place,' pay a vilit to the father of the damfſel 3 with 
whom having ſmoaked, and talked of indifferent 
things for ſome time, the father of the lover opens 


the (matter to' the virgin's father; who, having con- 


fulted his wife, returns'an anſwer immediately to the 


propoſal : If it be rejedted, the lover and his father 


retire without more words; ' but; if the offer be ap- 


proved by the old folks, the damſel is'called, and 
acquainted, that they have provided a huſband for 


| her; and ſhe muſt ſubmit to their derermination, 


unleſs ſhe can hold her lover at armsend, after a 
night's ſtruggling: For KoL Bx w tells us, where the 
parents are agreed, the two young people are put to- 

her ; and, if the virgin loſes her'maidenhead, ſhe 
muſt have the young fellow, tho? ſhe be never ſo 
averſe'to the: match; but then ſhe is permitted to 


- pinch and ſeratch, and defend herſelf as well as ſhe 


: P HUH E. PR E SENT $S TA T E 


ſhould; for, if.it be a little more than hot through, 
it is enough for them. Math þ 4; «8 | 


_ What they leave'the firſt meal, is ſet by for the 
next;''and, the pots and: pans being taken away; 
each circle lights a-pipe of tobacco, which is handed 
round; and, .when thar'is out, 'atother © Thus they 
continue ſmoaking, and talking: merrily on the oc- 
caſion, till — "They drink! ſcarce any thing 
bur water arid milk; and that very rarely, but at 
their meals. They have no ſtrong/liquors at their 
weddings, nor do they dance at the'entertainment ; 
but, towards break of day, the bride ſteals off, and 


the bridegroom after herz and then the company 


diſperſe. There isno throwing the ſtocking. 


© The next day all the gueſts return again, and feaſt | 


upoh what was left, ſmoak and chat as the day be- 
fore ; and this is repeated/as'long as the proviſion 
laſts : after which; they take their leaves of the new 


married couple, and return home.. The Hottentots The Hor- 
allow of polygamy; but ſeldom” have more than tentors al- 
three wives at a time; and, it feems, *tis death to low a plu- 


can, and, if ſhe holds out till morning, the lover 
_ returns without his' miſtreſs, and! makes no farther 


- atterypts : 'Bur, if he ſubdues her, ſhe is his wife  rality of 


friends, who refort to them upon 


fo all intents" and-purpoſes, without farther ' cere- 
mony z and the next day the man kills'a fat Ox, 
or ' more, according to his circumftances, for the 
wedding-dinner, and the entertainment of their 
"the occaſion, 
bringing abundance of good wiſhes for the - hap- 


pineſs of the married. couple, as is uſual among po- 


"liter people. The' Ox is no ſooner killed, but all 
the company get-ſome of the fat, and greaſe them- 


ſelves with it from head to foot, powdering them- 


_ ſelvesafterwards'with Buchu ; and the women, to 


add to their charms, make red ſpots on their black 
faces with red oker. / ils 090 rut 54 


. -Fhecentertainment being | ready; the men-form a 
circle in the area of the Kraal (for a large company 


ch 1 


cannot fit within doors) and the women form ano- 
ther ;' the bridegroom-ſitting in the middle of the 
men's circle, and the bride in the centre of her own 
fex : Then the Prieſt, as KoLBzn calls him, enters 
the 'men's' circle; and piſſes upon the' bridegroom, 
which the young man'rubs in very joyfully: Then 
this Prieſt, as he's called, goes to'the ladies circle, 
where he'does the bride the ſame favour, and ſhe'rubs 
in the urine in hke manner : And thus the'old man 
goes fromithe bride to'the bridegroom, and back 
again, till he has.exhauſted all his ſtore; which is 


_ another inſtance of the modeſty of the Hotrentots, 


that Kor Ben cries'up fo much. | But, to proceed : 
He affords them/a great many. gaod wiſhes all the 
time ; as, * That they may live long and happily 


<< together; that 'they'may have a ſon before the 


« end of the year, and that he may prove a brave 


<« fellow, and an expert huntſman, and the like.” 
Afﬀeer which, the meat is ſerved up in earthen pots 
glazed" with greaſe ; and, ſome of them having 
knives ſince theEuropeans came amongſt them, they 
divide'their meat pretty decently ; but more ofthem 
make uſe of their teeth andclaws,pulling it to pieces, 
and eating as voraciouſly as ſo many Dogs ; having 
no other plates or napkins than the ſtinking corners 
of the mantles they wear ; and ſea-ſhells without 


handles, uſually ſerve them inſtead of ſpoons. And 
| here it may be 


to deſcribe their manner of 
roaſting meat, which, in ſpeaking of their diet, was. 


Their way forgot. They take a broad flat ftane, and havin 
of roaſt- ' gxed it in the ground, they make a fire it, oH 


marty'or he with a firſt or ſecond couſin, 
nearer relation, 911.710 Fat” « f "T6 

- A father feldom gives his fon more'than two or 
three Cows, and as many Sheep, upon his marri- 


agez and with theſe he'muſt make his way in the 


world; and I don't find they give any more with 
their daughters, than a Cow or a couple of Sheep: 


nor do they leave 'them, or their! younger ſons, 
any thing when they die ; but: all the children de-. 


pend upon the'eldeft brother, and are his ſervants; 


or rather ſlaves, when the father-/is/ dead, unleſs 


the. eldeſt brother enfranchife them: nor has the 


mother any thing to ſubſiſt on, but what her eld- 
eſt fon allows her. As there are no great fortunes 


among them, they: match purely for love; an a- 
greeable companion' is all their greateſt men ainy 
at: Their Chiefs intermarry frequently with the 
pooreſt men's daughters ; and a brave fellow, who 
has no fortune, does.not deſpair of matching with 
the daughter of a Prince. Metit, ' according to 
KoLBEN, is more regarded here, than among the 
politer nations. BEBE #033 


5 


' A widow, who marries a ſecond time, is obliged 
to cut'off a joint of one of her fingersz and ſo for 
every huſband ſhe marries afrcer the firſt : Either 


Or any ves. 
OY 


man-or. woman may be divorc*d, on ſhewing ſuffi- Divorces 
cient cauſe before the Captain and the reſt of the allowed. 


Kraal ; the woman, however, muſt not marry again, 
tho? the man is allowed to marry, and have as ma- 
ny wes as he pleaſes at the ſame time. © 72-115 

A young Hottentot never is maſter of a hut or 


tent till he marnies, unleſs his father dies and leave 


him one : Therefore the firſt buſineſs the bride and 


bridegroom apply themſelves to after their marri- 
age-feaſt, is to erect a tent or hut of all new mate- 
rials, in which work the woman has as great a ſhare 
as the man; 'and, this taking them up about a 
week's time, the new-married couple are enter- 
tain'd in the mean time in the yents of ſome of. 


their relations, _ | 

When they 
come to keep houſe 
much the 
fodders the cattle, milks them, 


greateſt ſhare of the trouble of it: ſhe 


reſort to their new apartment, and'The wo- 
together, the wife ſcems to have oo work 

main- 
: tain their 
cuts out the firing, huſbands 


ſearches every morning for roots for their food, in idle- 


brings 


them home, and boils or broils ther, while "*{ 


it'is thoroughly heated ; then taking off the coals, 


the drone of *'a huſband lies indolently at home, 
they lay the meat upon the ſtone, which they cover 


and will ſcarce give himſelf the trouble of getting up 

' with another flat ſtone of the ſame dimenſions. Then to eat, when his food is provided for him by the 

they make a fire on the uppermoſt ſtone, and kindle drudges his wives: The more of them he has, till. 
4 : | - TE. | | -- the 


ing meat. 
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CHAP. the lazier life he leads, the: care of making provi-- 


for the entertainment of the Kfaal: When the wo” "CHA py 


IV. $on for the family. being thrown.upon them. . | man has a bad' time, they boil milk and'tpbaces' 1. TV. WO 
a7 - i 'is (lid; -in his; turn! attend his cattle together, and make her drink'ity which, *tis ſaid, bo 

in the field  , but expeQts. every; one- of his wives! is generally of great ſervice to her, and haſtetis.the. -A 
| ſhould do at leaft 9s much, towards/tmking care. of birth. If the child- be ftill-bory, it is immedi” : 


them, as he does: he will alſo ſometitnes,- but ve-- 
ry rarely, go a hunting with. the-meti of his Kraal, 
and bring home apiece of veniſon, or a diſh of! 
. fiſh 3. but this is not; often : and, if he. is of any' 
handicraft trade; he. may |work,at, it two or three! 
hours /in a week, and-inftruft his. children--in the 


ately buried, and the whole Kraal are forced to re-' 
move to another .camp, as: they do whenever" 'ahy/ 
perſon dies. If the woman brings a live ſeri int 
the:world, there is«great rejoycing : But the firſt 
thing they do with the child, is ro-daub it all 'over 
with Cow-dung ; then they lay it before the fire} 


art, - He, alſo takes upon him to ſell his cattle, 'and; 
purchaſe tobacco and ſtrong liquors of the Dutch; 


with.neceflary tools, beads, and, other ornaments; - 


for. which the Hottentots barter away their cattle, 
Yheir wives are not. permitted! to, intermeddle; in. 


or in the ſun, , till the dung is dried ; after: which;' 
they rub it off, and waſh the child with' the Juice: 
of ; certain herbs, laying it-in” the fun, 'or before 
the. fire again, | till this liquor is' dried in.z after 
which, they anoint the child from head to foot 
with butter, or Sheep's fat melted, which is' dried 


e buſineſs. of: buying and ſelling ; this being the: 
ſole, prerogative of the man. | {+1 4 
Theyhave + KOLBEN, is pleaſed'to take all occaſions to cry up 
ſcarce any the.chaſtity ef theſe poor wretches : You never ſee 
ſenſe of them, he Wy kifling and toying, or even looking 
—_— amorouſly at. one another ; the woman, he adds, 
.__ never preſumes to enter. her huſband's apartment, 
1... - tho! he ſometimes ſteals to hers: One would think 
'. by this deſcription; every Hottentot took as much: 
ſlate upon him as an Eaſtern Monarch; and that the. 


in as the juice, was: And this cuſtom of 'anointing 
their bodies with fat they retain afterwards as long 
as they live... ©, 204, 9165 ODBOOT 
- If the woman has twins, and they are girl,” They ex- 
the man propoſes it to the Kraal, that he may 'ex-' poſe their 
poſe-one of them, either upon. pretence of 'paver= _— 
ty, or that his wife has not milk for them'both';f they * 

and this they ufually indulge one-another in':- They have twins 
do the ſame -when they have a'boy-and a''girl; 


poor hut or tent he lies in, had-as many ſpacious 


' rooms in it as a- palace : whereas, in another place, 


KoLrBen himſelf informs us, that the dimenſions: 
of a hut are exceeding ſmall, about. 6-foot high and: 
12 foot diameter; . that the man has frequently two: 
or three wives ; that his ſons and daughters lie in the. 
ſame. hut, when they are men and, women grown ;; 


* and for all this company how is is:poſlible there can; 


be diſtin& apartments ?- For my part, I have looked: 
into theſe huts, where I have ſeen-a fire-hearth of 
about 3 foot diameter in the middle of it, and the 
whole family, men, women and children, of all 
ages and ſexes, lying round about the fire-place like 
ſo many brutes,. no partitions between them, nor 
indeed room for any. It is merry enough alſo to 


hear this grave gentleman talk of ſeparate beds, 
when they have nothing like a bed ; but every one. 
lies down upon his ſheep-ſkin mantle, and has no- 
other covering in cold weather but another ſkin ; 


and when it is warm, none of them have any co- 


vering at all: Nor is it at all improbable, that the 


Hottentot lies with his wives before all this com- 


| pany; for they have no back rooms to retire into 
when. they have a call. What makes this alſo the. 


more probable is, that we ſee nothing like modeſ- 


ty among them ; for, when the Europeans \ came 
out of curioſity to ſee the Hottentot villages, the 
- women, old and young, will take off their greaſy 


modeſty-bit, and ſhew. you all they have for the 
value of a half-penny ; and that before their own 


family and the whole village : They will cry their | 
ware as.you bY by their tents, and invite you to 
t 


ſee itz but the carrion they wear about them on 
their backs and legs, and the ſhocking and fright- 
ful countenances, they take pains to make them- 
ſelves, are enough to drive any man from them : 
Indeed, if they happen to be to the windward, no 
European ke” can bear the fragrant odours, ra- 


but always preſerve the boys, tho* they happen 
to have two ata birth. "The expoſed child"is'car- 
ried-to a diſtance, from the-Kraal ;' and; if they 
can find a cave. or hole in: the earth, that ſome 
wild beaſt has made, they put the child alive' in- 
to'it 3. and then, having ſtopped up the month'sf 
the den- with ſtones or: earth; leave it thereto 
ſtarve : It they cannot -meet with ſuch a cavity, 
they' tie the infant. to” the lower bough of a tree, 
or leave -it in ſome thicket of buſhes, where it'is 
frequently deſtroyed by wild beaſts. . 2 
_ They do not deal thus however, as has been'ob= 
ſery*d, by their male-children.' - On the birth of a 
boy, they kill a-Bullock ;- and;-if they have twins, 
two Bullocks; and make an entertainment for all 
the neighbourhood, who congratulate the parents 
on their good fortune; and; as\with'us, the great- 
eft rejoycings are; on the: birth of the firſt ſon,” * 
Their expoſed females are ſometimes found by the 
Dutch, and taken care of, and-all imaginable'pains' 
taken, as they grow up, to make Chriſtians of them,/ 
and bring them off from the Hottentot cuſtoms : Bur 
they no ſooner underſtand of what extra&tion they 
are, than they renounce their Chriſtianity, throw or 
the European abit, and, running away to ſome- 
Hottentot camp, take the Sheep-ſkin mantle, arid” 
conform themſelves to all the cuſtoms of the people; 
trom whence they are deſcended, WA: 
But, notwithſtanding theſe people are ſo inhuman 
to expoſe their children, they have an/ unaccount- 
able abhorrence of their being cut in pieces and. 
diſſeted, as they are ſometimes ſerved by Euro- 
pean Surgeons, if the children: have not-been dead 
ong when they are found. The Hottentots ima-- 
gine, that this is done with a deſign to uſe their 
fleſh in witchcraft or magick ; and,- it ſeems, they 
watch the 'corple of a relation- that is buried,- for 
ſome time, leſt . their own pretended conyurers - 


A viſhingly ſweet to them, but enough to poiſon any ſhould take them up again, and apply them to- the 
a thing elſe that walks upon two legs. But it is like purpoſes; even the Sheep-ſkin mantle the wo- | 
ir time now to give ſome account of their ma- man is brought to bed upon, and that after the 
4 | 


Fhe ly- 


men. 


oarpent of lying-in women. 
When the wife finds herſelf near her time, the 


ing-in wo- Midwife (who is choſen by the whole Kraal, and en- 


| birth, are carefully buried together, leſt ſome wi- 


zard ſhould make uſe of them to enchant the mo- 
ther, or ſome 'of the family. | | 


jays that office for life) is called with the good wo- 
men her neighbours, and the huſband' is obliged to 
leaye the tent, on pain of forfeiting a couple of Sheep 


The ſame day a Hottentot child is born, it is The mo. ; 
named. by the mother, and generally has the name thername» 
of ſome animal given it, that the mother moſt ad- * <bild- 

| CD | mires, 
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THE PRESENT 8TATE 


CHA P. it) that he always conſults the old man before he 


IV: | enters into a treaty with his miſtreſs;/and, if he ap- 


proves the match, the” father and ſon, 'in the firſt 
place,' pay a vilit to the father of the damfſel 5 with 
whom having ſmoaked, and ralked' of ' indifferent 
things for ſome time,” the father of the lover opens 


the matter to the virgin's father; who, having con-. 


fulted his wife, returns'an anſwer immediately to the 
propoſal : If it be rejected, the lover and his father 
retire without more words; ' but, if the offer be ap- 


proved by the old folks, the" damſel is'called, and 


acquainted, that they have provided a huſband for 


her z and ſhe muſt ſubmit to their determination, 


unleſs ſhe can hold her lover at armsend, after a 
night's ſtruggling: For KoLBzw tells us, where the 
arents are agreed, the two young people are put to- 
her ; and, if the virgin loſes her' maidenhead, ſhe 
muſt have the young fellow, tho? ſhe be never fo 
averſe'to the:match;' but then ſhe is-p 
pinch and ſeratch, and-defend herſelf as well as ſhe 


permitted to 


another round about them borh } and thus the meat CHAP. 
is ſoon roaſted, at leaſt as inuch as they defire it, TV- 
ſhould'; for, 'if.it be a little more than hot through, | 


it is enough for them. _ ) 27 =o 

. What they leave'the firſt meal, is ſet by for. the 
next;/'and, the pots and- pans being _taken away; 
each'circle lights a-pipe of tobacco, which is handed 
round; "and, when that is out, 'another Thus they 
continue ſmoaking; 'and talking. merrily on the oc- 
caſion, till — They drink! ſcarce any thing 
bur water and- milk; and that very rarely, bur at 
their meals. They have no ſtrong/liquors at their 


weddings, nor do they dance'at the'entertainment ; 


but, towards break of day, the bride ſteals off, and 


_ the bridegroom after her and then the company 


diſperſe, There is'no throwing'the ſtocking. . 
- "The next day all the gueſts return again, and feaſt 

upoh what was left, ſmoak and chat as the day be- 
fore ; and this 1s repeated!as long as the provifion 
laſts :- after which, they take their leaves of the new 


_ can, and, if-ſhe holds out till morning, the lover 
returns without his' miſtreſs, and' makes no farther 
- attempts : Bur, if he ſubdues her, ſhe is his wife 
to all intents" and-purpoſes, without" farther cere- 
mony ;z and the next day the man kills'a'fat Ox, 
or ' more, according to' his circumſtances, 'for the 
wedding-dinner, and the entertainment of their 


married couple, and return home.. The Hottentots The Hor- 
allow of polygamy ; but ſeldom have more than tentors al- 
three wives at a time; and, it ſeems, 'tis death to to _ 
marty 'or le with a firſt or ſecond coulin, or any awd 
nr. 20 10-5007 203 10 B09 gy) 

Ac father feldom gives his fon"more'than two or 

three Cows, and as many Sheep, upon his marri- 
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- ,-Fhe-entertainment being read 


friends, who reſort to them upon the occaſion, 


bringing abundance of good wiſhes for the - hap- 


ineſs of the married. couple, as is uſual among po- 


"liter people. The Ox' is no ſooner killed, but 'all 
the company get-ſome of the fat, -and- greaſe them- 
' ſelves with it from head to foot, powdering them- 


ſelves afterwards-with Buchu ; and the women, to 
add 'to their charms, make red ſpots on their black 
faces/with red oker. 25, 204 0983 20D! 543 


circle in the area of the Kraal (for a large company 
cannot-fir within'doors) and the-womer form ano- 
ther ;/ the bride ſitting in the middle of the 
men's'circle, and the bride in the centre of her own 
ſex : Then the Prieſt; as Kor nx v- calls him, enters 
the men's'circle; and piſſes upon"the' bridegroom, 
which: the young man'rubs in very joyfully : Then 
this Prieſt, as hes called, goes tothe ladies circle, 
where he does the bride the ſame favour, and ſhe rubs 
in the urine in hkemanner : And thus the'old man' 
goes fromithe bride ro' the bridegroom, and back 
again, till he has,exhauſted all his' ſtore'z which 'is 
another inſtance of the modeſty of the Hotrentots, 
that Kor Ben cries up {o much. But, to proceed : 
He affords them'a great many: gaod wiſhes all the 
time ; as, ** That they may live ' long; and happily 


«« together ; that\they-may have a ſon'before the 
« end of the year, and that he. may prove a brave. 
_ « fellow, and an 


expert huntſman, and the like.” 
After which, the meat is ſerved up in-earthen pots 

azed with greaſe ; and, ſome of them thaving 

ves ſince theEuropeans came amongſt them, they 
divide their meat pretty decently ; but more ofthem 
make uſe of their teeth andclaws,pulling it to pieces, 
and eating as voraciouſly as ſo many Dogs ; having 


age and with theſe he'muſt make his way in the 
world; and I don't find they give any more with 
their daughters, than a Cow or a couple of Sheep: 
nor do they leave 'them, or their! younger ſons, 

any thing when they-die; 'butiall the children 'de- 
pend upon'the-eldeſt brother, ard are his ſervants; 
or-rather ſlaves, when the father-/is- dead, unleſs 
the eldeſt brother enfranchife them: nor has the 


- £2 1. 4, mother any thing to ſubſiſt on, but what her eld- 
y, the rnen-form a | 


eſt fon allows her. As'there are no great fortunes 
among them,” they: match purely for love; an a- 
greeable companion''is all their greateſt 'men ainy 
at: Their Chiefs intermarry -frequently with the 
pooreſt men's daughters ; and a brave fellow, who 
has no-fortune,: does.not deſpair of matching with 
the daughter of 'a Prince. Merit, ''according to 
KoLBEN, is more \regarded here, -thati among the 
polter nations. 0 RISE BO 912 SP. 
_ A widow, who:marries a ſecond time, is oblige 
to-cut'off a joint of -one of her fingersz and ſo for 
every: huſband ſhe marries afrer the firſt : Either 


man-or-woman 'may'be divorc*d, on ſhewing ſuffi- "RA 
cient cauſe. before the Captain and the reft of the allowed. 


Kraal z the woman, however, muſt not marry again, 
tho* the man is'allowed to marry, and have as ma- 
ny wives as he pleaſes at the ſame time. 
A young Hottentot never is maſter of a hut or 
tent till he marries, unleſs his father dies and leave 
him-one : Therefore the firſt buſineſs the bride and 
bridegroom apply themſelves to after their marri- 
age-feaſt, is to erect a tent or hut of all new mate- 
rials, in which work the woman has as great a ſhare 
as the man ; 'and, this taking them up about a 
week's time, the new-married couple are entey- 
tain'd in the mean time in the yents of ſome of. 


roaſting meat, which, in ſpeaking of their diet, was. 
Their way forgot. They take a broad flat ftone, and having 
of roaſt- fixed it in the ground, they make a fire upon it, bl 
"S wet {tis thoroughly heated; »then taking oCehe coals, 
| they lay the meat upon the ſtone, which they cover 
' with another flat ſtone of the ſame dimenſions. Then 
they make a fire on the uppermoſt ſtone, and kindle 
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< . 


fodders the cattle, milks them, cuts out the firing, huſbands 
ſearches every morning for roots for their food, in idle- 
brings them home, and boils or broils therm, while 2*65: 
the drone of 'a huſband lies indolently at home, 
and will ſcarce give himſelf the trouble of getting up 
to eat, when his food is provided for him by the 
drudges his wives: The more of them he has, till - 

8 | - the 


Wi no other plates or napkins than the ſtinking corners their relations. | : 
WW of the mantles they wear ; and ſea-ſhells without When they reſort to their new apartment, and'The wo- 
We; handles, uſually ſerve them inſtead of ſpoons. And come to keep houſe together, the wife ſcems to haye Man work 
tl here it: may be proper to deſcribe their: manner of much the greateſt ſhare of the trouble of it : ſhe 2.M9m:_ 


LY 
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for the entertainment of the Kiaal: When the wo-'C 'H A P- 


_” 
- 
58 


CHAP: the lazier life he leads, the- care of - making provi- 


 fion for the family being thrown. upon them. . 
_ He will, *tis G id, : in- his; torn! attend his cattle 
the fiel d; but expects. everyone-of his wives: 

| ne do at leaſt as-much- towards taking care. of. 

them, as he does: he will alſo rags but ve-: 
ry rarely, go.a hunting with, the;meti of his Kraal, 

_ and, bring home apiece of veniſon, or a diſh of! 

. fiſh;z/ but this is not; often : and, if he: is of any' 

handicraft trades he. may work-,at. it. two or three! 

hours, in a week, and-inſtru&t his. children in the 
-He, alſo takes upon him to-ſell his cattle, 'and: 
TE tobacco. and ſtrong liquors of. the Dutch;! 


ue neceffary tools, beads, and, other ornaments; 


for which the Hottentots barter away their cattle. 
Their wives are not. permitted ' to, intermeddle; in; 


buſineſs, of: buying and ſelling ;/ this being _ 
ſole. prerogative. of the man. | . 


., man has a bad'time, they boil milk and: tobacco! _- 


rogether, and make her drink'iry which, tis ſafd, 

is generally of great ſervice to her, and haſtens the 
birth, If the child be ſtill-born, it is irmmedt- 
ately buried, and the whole Kraal are forced to re- 
move to another camp, as they do whenever 'any 
perſon dies. If the woman brings a live ſort into 
the-world, there is«great rejoycing': But the firſt 
thing they do with the child, is to: daub it all over 
with Cow-dung ; then they lay it before the fire; 
or in the ſun, till the dung is dried ; after: which;' 

they rub it off, and waſh the child with'the-juice 
of certain herbs, laying it in the fun, or before 

the fire again, | till this liquor is' dried in.z after 
which, they anoint the child from' head to' foot 
with-butter, or Sheep's fat melted, which is' dried 


in as the juice was: And-this cuſtom of: anointing 


Theyhave + KOLBEN, is pleaſtd'to take Sr to oy bs their bodies with fat they retain afterwards as Fong 
ow uy 1E chaſtity of theſe poor wretches :: You never ſee as they live... j 
e 


em, he ſays, kifling and toying, or even looking 
amorouſly at. one another z the woman, he adds, 
_ never preſumes to enter. her huſband's apartment, 
- 'tho? he ſometimes ſteals to hers. One would think 
by this deſcription; every Hottentot took as much: 


If the woman has twins; arid they nd; gil They ex- 
the man propoſes it to the Kraal, that he may 'ex-' poſe their 
poſe one of them, either upon. pretence of 'paver- pool 

ty, or that. his wife has not-milk for them both Pif they 
and this they uſually indulge one-another in :- They have twins 


| ſhame. 
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'Fhe  ly- 


men. 


Indeed, if th 


ſlate upon him.as an Eaſtern Monarch; and that the 
poor hut or tent he lies in, had-as many ſpacious 
rooms in it as a- palace : whereas, in another place, 
Kor Ben himſelf informs us, that the dimenſions 
of a hut are exceeding ſmall, about, 6:foot high and. 


_ 12 foot diameter; . that the man has frequently two. 


or three wives ; that his ſons and daughters lie in the. 
ſame hut, when they are men and women grown z; 


* and for all this company how is is'poſlible there can; 
be diſtin& apartments ? For my part, I have looked. 


into theſe huts, where I- have ſeen- a fire-hearth. of- 
about 3 foot diameter in the middle of it, and the: 
whole family, men, women and children, of all- 
ages and ſexes, lying round about the fire-place like. 
ſo many brutes,. no partitions between ; pon 

indeed room for any. It is merry enough 


and when it 1s warm, none of them have any co- 


vering at all: Nor is it at all improbable, that the 


attentot lies with his wives before all this com- 


_ pany; for they have no back rooms to retire into 
What makes this alſo the. 


when. they have a call. 
more probable is, that we ſee nothing like modeſ- 


ty among them ; for, when the Europeans \came 
out of curioſity to ſee the Hottentot villages, the 
women, old and young, will take off their greaſy 
modeſty-bit, and ſhew. you all they have for the 


value of a half-penny z and that before their own 


family and the by ts village : They will cry their . 
ware as. you 


aſs by their tents, and invite you to 
ſee it; but the carrion they wear about them on 
their backs and legs, and the ſhocking aud fright- 
ful countenances, they take pains to. make them- 
ſelves, are Fun 4% to drive any man from them : 
Pl happen to be to the windward, no 
European noſe can bear the fragrant odours, ra- 
viſhingly ſweet to them, but enough to poiſon any 
thing elſe that walks upon two legs. But it is 
time now to give ſome account of their ma- 
nagement of lying-in women. 
hen the wife finds herſelf near her time, the 


ing-in wo- midwife (who is choſen by the whole Kraal, and en- 
Jays that. office for life) is called with the good wo- 


men her neighbours, and the huſband' is obliged to 


= the tent, on un of FORO a couple of Sheep. 


4g & 


ob ho 
hear this grave gentleman talk of ſeparate beds, 
when they have nothing like a bed z but every one. 
lies down upon his ſheep-ſkin mantle, and has no- 
other covering in cold weather but another ſkin; 


do the ſame -when they have a boy-and a' girl; 
but always preſerve the boys, tho* they happen 
to have two at-a birth. The expoſed- child iscar-" 
ried-to a diſtance. from the-Kraal ;; and, if they 
can find a cave! or hole in: the earth, that-ſome 
wild: beaſt has made, they put' the child alive in- 
to'it 3. andthen,.. having ſtopped up the mouth: of 
the den- with ſtones or. earth; leave it thereto 
ſtarve : If they cannot meet -with ſuch a cavity, 
they tie the infant to: the lower 'bough of a tree, 
or; leave it in ſome thicket of buſhes, where it Fi 
male deſtroyed by wild beaſts. 2 
They do-not deal thus however,. as havens ob- 
ſery'd, by-their male-children. - On the birth-of a+ 
boy, they kill a-Bullock ; and, if they! have twins, 
two Bullocks; and make an entertainment for all 
the neighbourhood, who congratulate the parents 
on their good fortune; and; as \with'us, the great- 
eſt rejoycings are; on the birth of the firſt ſon,” * 
Their expoſed females are ſometimes found by - 
Dutch, and taken care of, and all imaginable 
taken, as they grow up, to make Chriſtians of t 
and bring them off from the Hottentot cuſtoms : Bur 


| they no ſooner underſtand of what extraction th 


are, than they renounce their Chriſtianity, throw-c 
the European Irabit, -and, running. away to. fs: | 
Hottentot camp, - take the Sheep-ſkin mantle, and 
conform themſelves to all the cuſtoms of the people, : 
from whence they are deſcended. . 
But, notwithſtanding theſe people are lo inhuman > 
to expoſe their children, they have an unaccount- 
able abhorrence of their being cut in pieces and. 
diſleQed, as they are ſometimes' ſerved by Euro- 
pou Surgeons, if the children; have not-been dead 
when they are found. The Hottentors ima- 
== that this is done with a deſign to uſe their 
fleſh in witchcraft or magick ; and, it ſeems, they | 
watch the cone of a relation that is buried, for 
ſome time, leſt their own. pretended conyurers 
ſhould take them up again, and apply them to- the 


. like purpoſes; even the Sheep-ſkin mantle the wo- | 


man is brought to bed upon, and that after the 
birth, are carefully buried together, leſt ſome wi- 
zard ſhould make uſe of them to enchant the mo- 


ther, or ſome of the family. 


The ſame day a Hottentot child is "6k it is The mo- | 
named. by the mother, and generally has the name rm 


of ſome animal given it, that mother moſt ad- the 
mires, 
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| CH AP-.mixes, as thar of the Lion, the Elephant, the Horſe, 
V- | the Hart, &c.. The man is not allowed to come 
| "=. near his wife in the month, 'or at ſuch times as the. 


THE PRESENT 8TATE 


years among the Hottentots, with View of making CH AB. 
diſcoveries, and! particularly to underſtand what te- "B.A 
ligion the people hady affires us, that they believe a " _.. 


Jews were prohibited approaching theirs, on pain: 
of treating his neighbours with an Ox or Sheep, 'or 
forfeiting a pair of gloves, as our nurſes call itz but 
Þ ue there be any; religion in the 'matter, as 
QL&BEN infinuates, I much queſtion, any more 
than in the woman's: purification, or daubing her- 
felt with greaſe and-duſt before they meet again : 
Buty if I underſtand: Mr. Kor. szx right, the Hot- 
rentoty: imitato brutes more than men, . in the a& of 
. When the woman goes abroad again, after her 
lying is, ſhe ties the infant between two Sheep-ſkin- 
manttleg at her back, never taking the child into her 
arms: to ſuckle it ; but throws her breaft over her 
ſhoulder as ſhe walks, and lets the child take its fill 


ſupreme Being; Creator of heaven and earth, and 
t all things therein; the Governor of 'the world, 
54's 5 whoſeorfinipotence allthingshve and move: 
And that this Being is endow'd with incomprehen-' 
ſible attributes atid perfeRtions ; ſtyling him, Gounja 
Gounja, 'or*Gounzja Ticquoa;' God of Gods: That 
he is good, and added no-body atiy hut, and dwells 
far above the moon. And yet it ſeems agreed, that 
they pay no divine worſhip to this ſupreme God, 
tho''they worſhip ſeveral ſubordinare deities z which 
KoLBzn demanding the reaſon of; they anſwer'd; 
that their firſt parents grievouſly offended the ſu= 
preme God ; and' he thereupon curſed them, and 
all their poſterity with hardneſs of heart ; fo that 
they now know little of him, and have leſs inclination 


of it, while ſhe perhaps is ſmoaking aſhort pipe of 
tobacco, which the wind frequently blows into the 
_  chil&s face 3 but they are foufed to it from the time 
.._  -+they are born, they don't much regard the ſmoak. 
_— _*Fhepareweancchat about fix months old-z and then 
'_ _  th&: mother puts a pipe into the child's mouth, and 
.._ teaches-it to ſmoak itſelf, which ſerves ſometimes 
infteadof more ſabftantial diet. As ſoon as they'can 
go alone, which: is very early, they follow the mo- 


to ſerve him: This tradition he again and again af- = 
ſures us the Hottentots have3' and thathe has given 

it us without the leaſt addition ke troy of his _ 
own. Bur, however they have difuſed the worſhip They 
of 'the ſupreme God, it ſeerns they adore the moon, Tor P | 
Father Tacnarr fays, that, on the appearance of '* TO 
the moon, they aſſemble in great numbers, w 
dance in circles, clapping, therr hands, crying arid 
raving (as the Europeans at firſt term'd it) all night. 


_ therabroad wherever ſhe goes, unleſs it be bad wea- 


| ther; and then they remain at home with the indo- 


The reli- 
ion of 
Hot- 


lent father, who-never ſtirs out, unleſs neceſſity for- 
ces him abroad : The women. and'their daughters, 
as they grow/up, doall the laborious work, cur the 
wood, drag it home, dig roots, and dreſs them for 
the father and the: ſons, who'ſearce ever give them 


Py aſliſtance, as has been related already: The' the 


ns, *tis ſard, -are pe : underithe -povernment 
of the mother, .and-dangle after her wherever ſhe- 
goes: tl they are. tormally admiteed into the-ſociety 
of the: men by a certain ceremony, that will be de- 
{cribs hereafrer.; bur this:is not-perform'd till-the- 
ſons-ate 17: or 138i years of age: And ithis leads me 
to treat; of the religion: of the Hottentors. . 
.- On: the firſt :diſcovery'of this people, and even 
till within thirty: or fifty years paſt, it was much 
doubted, whether the: Hottentots'had'any religion ; 
nay, 1twas ſo confidently affirmed by thoſe who had: 
vated the Cape, that they had none, that-moſt of 
our learned Divines knew not how-to deny. it; and- 
only anſwered, that-they were monſters in-nature : 
That, as every. other people appeared to have ſome 
ſenſe of God ang: religion. ſtamped upon them by 
nature, this/one-exception ought not to affect that 
genecal maxim : * That God had 1mprinted the 
* knowledge of himfelf in the hearts of all man- 
kind.” But now we have. the fulleſt evidence, 


that the Hotcentors are not an exception to. this 
_ generabrule, 11k | 


-SAAR relates, that the Hottentots acknowledge, 
ys believe there is a'God, who made heaven and . 
cartn; n = | tdi, | 

- Father, TacnanrmT affirms, that:the maſt ſenft- 
ble. of the Hottentots declared, i conference he 
had with ther on-their religion, that they believed 
there. was a God that, made heaven and earth, and 
cauſed itiro: thynder-and rain, and'who provided 
food and cloathing, D aahtad 

 Boxvinc ſays, they-profeſſed to believe, that, 
as the-Chief of a Hotrentot nation prefided over 
the Captains of the ſeveral Kraals, ſo God was the 
ſupreme Being, and Commander of all inferjor dei- 
ties. But KoLBen, who has taken moſt indefati- 
gable pains to- be-acquainted: with their principles, 
travelled from nation-tonation, and-continued many 


:# 
JD 


. But to return: 


long. They throw themſelves into ſurprizing dif: 
tortions of » fare wildly towards heaven, ex- 
tend every feature, and-croſs their forcheads with a 
red ſtone : | And theſe, ſays Kor tn, are certainly 
a&ts of religion, tho? he acknowkedges the Hot- 
tentots have frequently dented it 3; which, he ſays, . 
proceeded from the cans taughing at thetn,' 
when they ſaw them. in theſe ceſtafies. They de- 
nied it to Boxvrnc, and often tor himſelf; bur 
they have ſeriouſly acknowledged at other times; that” 
theſe dancings and howlings are religious. honouts 
and invocations of the'moon, whom they call Goun- ' 
Jaz whereas they call the faupreme Being Gounja 
Gounja, or Gounja Ticquoa,' the God of Gods. 
'Fhe moon, they hold, is an inferior viſible god, and 
the-repreſentative of the high and inviſible : That 


- 
. 4 
_ . 


the moon has the direCtion of the weather; and 


therefore they pray to her when it is unſeaſonable.. 
Phey never fail to aſſemble and worſhip this planer 
atthe new and full moon, let the weather be never ſo 
bad z and 'tho* they diſtort their bodies, grin, and 
put on very frightful looks, crying and howling. in - 
a terrible manner, yet they have fome expreſſions. 
that ſhew their veneration and dependanceon this in- 
terior deity ; as, ** Murſchi Arze, I ſalute you ;- 
<< you arewelcome : Cheraqua kaka chori Os, 
«© gragtus paſture forour cattle and plenty of milk” 
Thele- and other prayers to the moon they repear, 
frequently dancing and clapping their hands all the 
while; and, at the end of every dance, crying, 
Ho, ha, ho, ho! raifing and falling their-voices, . 
and uſing abundance of odd geſtures, that appear 
ridiculous to European ſpefatorsz and which, no. 

doubt, made rhem art firſt, before they knew an 


thing-of their language, conclude, that this could 


not- be the effeft of devotion, eſpecially when the. 
people themſelves told them, it was not an a@ of 
religion, but only intended for their diverſion. 


' They continue thus ſhouting, ſinging and danc- 


ing, wich proftrations on the earth, the whole nigh, 


and even part of the next day, with ſome ſhort in- 
tervals, never reſting, unlefs they are quite Went | 
with the violence of the aCtion 4 and then they ſquar ' 
down upon'their heels, no their heads between | 
their hands, and reſting their eJbows on their knees ; 
mY v ad, 


S) 


OF CAT FRART A. er on 
via ry after a litle time, " BOK ps and. fall 


to ſinging and dancing in a GrGk, as. before, with 
= all their might... ..- 

- The Hottentots alſo adore a F F. about the big- 
neſs of a Hornet : Whenever they ſee this inſect 
approach their Kraal, they all aſſemble about it, and 
70 ſing and dance. round it, while it remains there, 
ſtrewing over, it the powder of Buchu, by Botaniſts 
call'd Spirzam.z, which, when 1t is dried and pul- 
veriz'd, they always powder themſelves with it at 
nah, They, ſtrew the ſame powder alſo over 


the tops of. their tents, and-over the whole area of 


the Kraal, as-a teſtimony of. their,veneration for 
the ador'd Fly. They facrifice alſo two Sheep. as 
a thankſgiving for the fayour ſhewn. their Kraal, 
| believing they, ſhall certainly. proſper after ſuch a 


viſit : And,, if this inſet happens to light upon a 


tent, they look upon the owner of it for the future 
as a Saint, and pay him more than uſual reſpec. 
The beſt Ox of the Kraal alſo is ummediately ſa- 
crificed, to teitify their gratitude to the little wing- 
ed deity, and to: honour the Saint he has. been 
pleaſed thus to diſtinguiſh : To, whom the entrails 
of. the beaſt, the choiſtſt morſe] 1n their opinion, 


- with the fat and the. caul is preſented'z and the 


caul being. twiſted like a rope, -the Saint ever af- 
ter wears it like a collar about; his neck day and 
night, til it putrifies and rots off 3. and the Saint 
only feaſts upon. the entrails, of the beaſt, while 
the reſt of the Kraal feed upon the joints, that are 

- not-in ſo-high eſteem among, them: With, the fa 


* <+c->54 HM the lacritice alſo the Saint anoints his. body: from 


time to time, till it is all ſpent; and,if the Fly lights 
. upon a woman, ſhe is no. leſs reverenced by. the 
neighbourhood, and. entitled to, the. like privileges. 
_ It is ſcarce poſſible-to exprels the agonies the Hot-. 
tontots: are in if, any European attempts to take: or 
\ kill one of theſe inſes,;' as the Dutch willſome- 
times ſeem to attempt, to. put. them in a: fright: 
They will beg and pray, and fall proſtrate on. the. 
ground, to procure the liberty of, this little creature, 
if it falls in; a, Putchman' s hands : They are, on 
ſuch. occafion,- 4n.no leſs conſternation- than the 
Indians near;Fort. St, George, when: the Kite, with 
a white head, which: they worſhip, is -in danger. 
It a Soldier takes one 'of theſe alive, and: threatens 
to-wring the neck. of it off, the Indians will. ga- 
ther in crowds about hims and immediately col- 
le& the value-of a: ſhilling; or two to purchaſe the 
liberty of the captive bird: they. adore. | But tor re- 
turn! to/.the, Hottentots : They imagine,” if this 
| little deity ſhould'be killed, all their cattle would 
die of diſeaſes, .or- be. deſtroy'd, by wild beaſts ; 
and they themſelves ſhould: be 
of..men, and look upon that Krail to be doom'd. 
ro. ſame imminent misfortune, where this animal 
{dom appears. 


. They 'The Hotcentots alſo pay a fort. of caligzcats wor- 


wor ſhip to the ſouls of departed Saints and Heroes': 
ry ante They conſecrate fields, mountains, woods, and 
Heroes. TIvers. to their memory. z and when at any time, 
they happen to. paſs by ſuch conſecrated ground, 
they pur. a ſhort. prayer to the ſubordinate deity of 
the place,,.and. ſometimes dance round, and 

their hands, as they! do in their nes of the 
moon : And. being aſked the reaſon of it, they will 
ſometimes anſwer {eriouly that this is done in;ho- 


© Nour of certain Heroes among, their anceſtors; who, 


when they were upon the earth; were eminent for. | 


their. valour, beneficence, or qther. conſpicuous 'vir- 

tues : But as.the Europeans uſually-laugh at them 

for their ridiculous geſtures on thele occaſions, they 

will very ſeldom anſwer ſeriouſly ; and only reply, 

this is the Hottentot cuſtom. And from theſe dF 
VOL, OI": | 


written of the; Hotrentots, frequedtly differ/in chelr | 


. not any. thing, like religion;am) 


following inſtance of it. He-faw (h he ſays) a;Hot- 
and inquiring thereupon into the: hiſtory of the 


- the- moſt miſerable. 


1ng,. planting or cloathing, is becauſe they imagine 


of the Chriſtian __.. cloathing him mrs ra 


ferent accoupts it is; FAR we find aithors, ako haye ' c Har, 


hiſtory ſome aſſuring. us, that theſe are ads. 
devotion and religion ; and-others,. that they, have 
ongft them, ,and that 
theſe antick. poſtures and geſtures are, oply the wy 
fefts of. Lp and cuſtom; : 

OLBEN. relates, that nothing, can be more 
certainly depended on, than the Hottentots Worr. 
ſhipping, departed Saints and Heroes, and gives the 


tentot ſkipping and, jumping. round a: little. mount; 


Saint to. whom. it. was dedicated; the Hottentot an- 
rs he did not know 1 it Was, [conſecrated to. the 


we 25 Þ# £ 


" Hh this awe it ſeems, RN not realy pay £" FM 
honours t0:g90d, but. evil Demons: They worſhip, 
as. the. natives of .the' Eaſt-Indies do, a powertul 
evil ſpirit,, whom they believe the author of. all the 
calamities.in life 4. and: who;has nothing good or 
gracious in,his compoſition; but. rather delights-in 
the miſexies, of mankind : And. this being, or evil 
Ps they, worſhip, and ſacrifice Sheep and Oxen 
.to, that. he. may do them no miſchief ; and the 
Jndians,. in ke manner, perform. a folem ſacri- 
fice once a year to this enemy, of mankind, /at 
which the whole:ination- aſſiſts, under an apprehen- 
ge that, fame. Zreac evil, will bejal them, if wand ne- 

it. .: 1h 

my 5! - Hallanders haye fo ſavenal reveran\ Di- The en- 
vines to the! Cape as Miſſionaries, who have ſpared =o 
NO pains to bring the Hottentors off from their1dao- Dank 
latry, and: induce: them to; embrace Chriſtianity: ; Mitiona- 
even their, coyetouſneſs and ambition: have been ap- my 
plied to, and temporal rewards. offered: them, on (1,70 6” 
condition' of their, being; inſtructeg/ im, the principles the Hot- 
of Chriſtianity. Bur no motives; whatever, whether tentots. 
thoſe relating to, this or another ſtate, haye yet been 
able to make the- leaſt imprefſion-on any one of 
them: They hold faſt and hug their ancient ſuper- 
ſitions; and: will hear of no'other religion 3 which, 
with me, is a-great argument that: they have a re- 
hgjon .or ſuperſtition of their own ;; for were they” 
governed only by ſecular motives,-and had noino- 
tion of God'or- providence, - why ſhould-they'not 
accept the rewards: the Dutch: ofter,,and-1mportune - 
them: to accept: of on their;embracing Chriſtjant 
ty ?. And 1 am apt to think, that; the: reaſon thac 
they neither imitate the Europeans i in-their build» 


themſelves to be religioully , obliged: to follow the 

cuſtoms of their anceſtors; . and that, if they ſhould: 
deviate from them in the leaſt of theſe-matters, it 

might make' way for a total change of their religion 

and manners, which they cannot think of without 

abhorrence.. 

KouBEN relates, that one a the Dutch Gone 

nors at the Cape bred up an: Hottentot:from: his 

infancy, obliging him to follow' the- faſhions and 

cuſtoms of the Europeans, tobe taught ſeveralilan- 
guages, and to be fully inſtru&ed in the principles 


19G and 


=. THE PRESENT STATE 


EHAT. and treating him, in all 'reſpefts, as a perſon for contradiQtion berween the profeſſion, and the prac- CHAP. 
TV. .. whom he had a high eſteem ; and let him know, tice of the Hollanders, has been fatal to theChriftian __* - , 


that he defign*d him for ſome beneficial and honour- faitlythey ſend their Miſſionaries to propagate. Theſe 


able employment. The Governor afterwards ſent 
him a voyage to Batavia, where he was employed, 
under- the 'Commuiſſary his friend, for ſome time, 
till that .gentleman died ; and then he returned to 
the Cape of Good Hope : But, having paid a viſit 


-to the Hottentots of his relations and acquaintance, 


he threw off all his fine cloaths, bundled them up, 
- and laid them at the Governor's feet, and deſired he 
would give him leave to renounce his Chriſtianity, 


and live and die in the religion and cuſtoms of his 


_ anceſtors ; only begg*d the Governor would. give 


' him leave to keep the hanger and collar he wore, 
for his fake ; which while the Governor ,was deli- 
berating with himſelf upon, ſcarce believing the 
fellow to be in earneſt, the young Hottentot took 
the opportunity of running away, and never came 


near the Cape afterwards, thinking himſelf extreme-. 


L. happy that he had exchanged his European cloaths 
'for a Sheep-ſkin and the reſt of the Hottentot drefs 
and ornaments : The Engliſh Eaſt-India company, 
"I'm inform'd, made the like experiment, bringing 
over two of that nation hither, whom they cloathed 


- - decently after the European manner, and uſed them 


in all reſpe&s, with the greateſt goodneſs and gen- 
tleneſs, hoping, by that means, to be better inform- 
-edof the condition of their country, and whether it 
"might be worth their while to make a ſettlement 


—_ are not fo dull of apprehenfion, but they can 

ce, that their principles yo gue are diſſimilar, 
as well as other le : And, as they diſcover ſuch 
a wide difference between: them at the Cape, it is 
ri9t to be doubted, but this gives theſe Infidels un- 
conquerable prejudices, and defeats all attempts of 
the Mifionaries to convert them ; and this muſt be 
acknowledg'd to be the caſe alſo in every other Pa- 
gan nation the Europeans viſit. Our fea-faring 
men are not the ſobereſt and diſcreeteſt people in 
their conduct even here at home z but, when they 
get abroad, they throw off all manner of reſtraint, as 
if travelling gave them a licence to turn debauchees, 
and to practiſe every infamous vice their religion 
prohibits: They run into much greater exceſſes 
than the infidels themfelves, and give them ſuch 
an abhorrence of ' them and their religion, which 
the natives imagine encourages theſe extravagancies, 
that they can never entertain a favourable opinion 
of it ; for even Pagans generally admire virtue, and 
deteſt notorious vices z and are apt to think that re- 
ligion beſt, that makes the beſt men. Till our mo- 
rals are better, therefore, we muſt never expe ro 
make any real profelytes abroad, tho* poſſibly we 
may ſometimes make a hypocrite z who, on ſome 
temporal views, may for a Time conform himſelf 
to our cuſtoms. , + [5 : 


"there; but the two Hottentots only learnt Engliſh - But to return to the Hottentots : They have ſeve- Some rites 
enough to bewail their misfortune in being brought ral other ceremonies and cuſtoms, which intelligent peculizr to 
from their country and their friends; and, after two travellers conjecture have a relation to their religion , ».twogh | 


years trial of them, being agam ſet on ſhore at particularly that of depriving their males of the left 
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the-Cape, they immediately ftripp'd off their Eu- 


_ ropean cloaths, and, having taken up the Shee 


ſkin mantle again, rejoiced beyond meaſure for 
their happy eſcape from the Engliſh. | 
- << Theſe infidel Hottentots, ſays the reverend 
« Boxvinc, ſhew the utmoſt reluftance to the 


« reaſoning on matters of religion. How often 


«(ſays he) have'T exhorted them to adore Gounja 
_ « Gounja, the” God of Gods ( as they acknow- 


<< ledge him to be) and to thank him for the 
© benefits they receive daily from his hands. To 


_ <<. which they would anſwer, they did thank him, 
«© bur ſtill 
«© worſhip to him. And, being told they ought 


y performed no. manner of divine 


«© to expreſs their thanks to this God of Gods, 


_ «« by paying him the honour and-veneration due 


« to him, they grew uneaſy, and had not patience 
<< 'to hear the good man any longer ; but retir'd, 
« ſome frowning, and others mocking and laugh- 
« ing at him; ſo that I could not (fays he) fo 


"*© much as pave a way towards inſtrufting them 


« .jn an 3 
The reverend PzTeR KoLBEen alſo informs us, 


- that he has frequently allured them'in ſmall compa- 


nies with tobacco, wine, brandy, and other things 
they are fond of, to places of retirement, that he 
might draw them off 'from their idolatry, and in- 
ſtrut them in the true worſhip of God : That, as 
long as his ſtock laſted, he had their company, and 
they ſeemed to attend to him with a delign to learn, 
but he ſoon: found* they only ſpunged upon him for 
what they could get, and laughed at him when he 
was gone. - When his ſtores were ſpent, they till 
called out for more ; and, when they.found they 
were exhauſted, gave him to underſtand they. would 
hear no more. . Butthis learned Divine very judici- 
ouſly adds, that the immoral lives of the Europeans 
at the Cape, do not a little contribute to the preju- 
dice of the Hottentots againſt Chriſtianity : The 


teſticle, which 1s univerſally obſerved in every Hot- 
-tentot nation generally at eight or nine years of age ; 
tho”, if the parents are poor, and not able to be at 
the _—_— of the feaſt, it is ſometimes deferred till 
their ſons are eighteen or nineteen, . --+ dl 
_ Atthe performance of this rite, a Sheep is killed 
in the firſt place, and the Prieft, with the fat of the 
entrails, greafes the young lad, who is to undergo 
the operation, from head to foot; then tying his 
hands and feet, heis laid on the ground on his back, 
ſtretched at his full length, ſome friend or relation 
fitting upon each arm and leg, and another lying 
croſs his body to ppevent his ling : Then the 
Prieſt takes a common knife well ſharpened, and, 
taking hold of the left teſticle, makes a large orifice 
in the ſcrotum, ſqueezes out the teſticle, and then 
ties up the veſſels in an inſtant z after which, he 
takes a little ball, conſiſting of Sheep's fat, the 
powder of Buchu, and of ſome other herbs, and ſtuffs 
into the vacant fcrotum, and then ſews up the 
- wound, uling the bone of a ſmall bird as an awl, 
and a Sheep's ſinew inſtead of thread : The Prieſt 
then anoints the patient again with the fat of the 
entrails of the new-kill'd Sheep z which, having 
ſcraped off again in ſome Places with his long 
nails, he piſſes upon the boy, and rubs in the urine; 
and thus the ceremony being finiſhed, the patient 
is laid in a tent provided for that purpoſe, where he 
is left. cwo whole days and nights without any man- 
ner of nouriſhment: In which time, however; the 
wound 1s uſually ſo well healed, that he is able to 
ſhifr for himſelf : Ang my author obſerves, they un- 


_ dergo the whole operation almoſt without a groan 


nor was there any inſtance of a boy's miſcarrying 
-by this painful rite. | | | 
In the mean time, the company reſort to the 
father's tent, where the men feaſt upon the Sheep 
killed on this occaſion, and the women are allow- 
ed to cat the ſoup, bur do not touch a morſel of the 


ficth ;_ 


_ IV-: | ceeding night, being ſpent in ſmoaking, Iinging, 
—YV and dancing, they 


fice, and 


being firſt preſented with a Calf or a Lamb 
trouble and attendance. 7 
As to the reaſon of this painful rite 
Hottentots, ſome have imagined' they uſe it, be- 
cauſe it contributes to their ſwiftneſs, their | 


for his 


being equal to that of the fleeteſt Horſes, as it is 
ſaid. But, as | I much doubt whether they are ſo 
_ very ſwift of foot, as ſome relate, ſo I can ſee no 
manner of reaſon to believe that this adds to their 
heels, if they are ſo: It is not unlikely, as Kor Ben 
conjeQures, that the uſing this rite proceeded from 
a miſtake at firſt, and was 
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much more' pain than the other ; but, however 


produce evidence, that he has undergone this ope- 
ration 3 and the women, it ſeems, inſiſt upon it the 
- more, becauſe*they have a notion, that every man, 
who has two teſticles, gets twins ; though, it ſeems, 
there are inſtances among them, that a man with 
The initi- one does the ſame. There is ſtill another ceremo- 
atingcere- ny to be performed, before a per 
mony- the married ſtate z and that is, the admitting the 
young fellow into the company and converſation of. 
the'men, which is performed when they are about 
.18 years of age : Before this, they. converſe only 
with the women, and follow their mothers from 
place to place wherever they go. When the Kraal 


the men, they aſſemble ; and, ſitting.on their heels 
ina circle, the lad is ſent for, when the Captain, or 
ſome other ſenior Hottentot, demands: of the reft, 
# they think fit to admit him into their ſociety, 
and to make a man of him? which being anſwer'd 
in the affirmative, the ſpeaker informs the young 
man, that he is now to leave the converſation of 
his mother and the women, and no more amuſe 
himſelf with childiſh toys : That, if he is known 
to converſe with his mother, or any of the ſex for 
the future, till he is married, he will be looked on 

_ as unfit, for the company of men-: That he muſt 


Na "> 4 


neſs or effeminacy in his condu&t. And theſe lec- 
tures being frequently repeated, that they may 
make the deeper impreſſion, this, like many other 


ſing upon him, and repeating ſome wiſhes at the 
. fame time; as that.good fortune may attend the 
youth ; that his beard may grow, and that he may 
encreaſe and multiply, After which, a Sheep be- 
ing killed, part of which is roaſted and the other 
boiled, they feaſt upon it ; and, at' the Jatter end 


and: ſuffered to eat with them z and from thence 
forward is looked upon as a compleat man, But, 
if he is ever ſeen to converſe with' the women af- 
terwards, he becomes extremely contemptible ; he 
is in a manner unmann'd, and muſt give a freſh 
entertainment to his village, before. he. can be re- 
ſtored to the privilege. of a man ; Among which, 
I find one is, that, he. may then/inſult his mother, 
and even beat her for his own humour, without any 
| provocation, and is not liable to be puniſhed'for.it ; 


oo rather looked upon as an argument of a noble 
punt, $3 +? | rs 4 ri} | 
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ſe or anoint themſelves the - 
next morning with the remaining fat of the facri- | 
powder . themſelves. with Buchu; after 

which, they retire'to their reſpeftive tents, the Prieſt 


among the 


performed inſtead of cir- 
. cumciſion ; though it was certainly a very unlucky 
miſtake, if it was one, it putting the patient to ſo 


_. that be, no man 1s permitted to marry, till he can 
perſon can enter into 


are inclined to admit a youth 'into the ſociety of - 


now behave as a man, and not diſcover any ſoft- 


Hottentot rites, is concluded by the old man's pif- 


of the entertainment, the young fellow is called in, 


nor. is bis ill uſage of her. any refle&tion on him, 


ba 


# 


ww 
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- They have feſtivals, and kill tacrifices alſo upori CHAP. 
many other occaſions ; as an: obtaining a 'victory © Tv. Y; 

over wild beaſts-or men, on their recovery from-a-gacrifices 
fit of ſickneſs, and the like. At theſe feſtivals they of thank(- 
erect an arbour in the centre of the Kraal, which ins. 
the - women adorn with ſweet - herbs and flow-. 
ers, While the men take an Ox, and; tying his legs - 
with ropes, throw him on his back; and, having - 
extended his legs to the utmoſt ſtretch; they faſten 
the cords to ſtakes drove into the ground : Af-. 


peed ter which, they rip the beaſt open-alive from one. 


end to the other'z then they tear the guts from the 
carcaſe and nobler parts, avoiding as much as poſ-_ 
ſible the breaking the blood-veſlels about the heart z_ 
by which means the creature is ſometimes half an- 
hour a dying. When the entrails-are taken out, 
they anoint themſelves with the fat of them ; and 
then roaſt and boil the reſt of the ſacrifice, the guts - 
and inwards being the portion of thoſe of the beſt 
quality among them, as they are eſteemed prefer- 
able to any other- part of the Bullocx : But, tho? 
the men feaſt upon the fleſh, they ſend no part of it 
to their wives, the women are forced to be content 
with the broth, as upen other occaſions : Aﬀer 
which, they ſmoak, dance, and -play upon ſuch in- 
ſtruments as they have ; but ſcatce ever drink any 
other liquor at theſe feaſts, than their uſual beve- 
ridge, milk and water; tho? no people are fonder of 
ſpirituous liquors, - My author obſerves, they keep. 
themſelves perfectly ſober atall religious ſolemnities, 
how odd ſoever their antick poſtures and diſtortions: 
in their dances may make them appear-to ſtrangers. 
_ At the removing of their Kraal, or camp, which 
they always do upon the. death of any perſon in it, 
as well as for water and freſh paſture, the men facri- 
fice a Sheep, and eat it up among themſelves, al- 
lowing their wives only the ſoup ; and when: they 
gome to a new camp, the women ſacrifice a Sheep, 
and eat it up among themſelves, ſending the broth: 
only to the men-: They alſo anoint themſelves with 
the fat .of the ſlain beaſt, powdering themſelves. 
with Buchu, as. the. men do.z-which my author 
looks upon alſo as religious ceremonies, performed - 
for the proſperity. of their Kraal. | - 294i 
© But whatever notions the Hottentots maythave of They have. 
God or his providence, Father TacnuarrT is of 29 notion 
opinion, that they expeCtno life afterthis; and there. of fur 
fore, he obſeves, they endeavour to make the pre- = 
ſent life as eaſy and comfortable to: them as / 
can. Boxvins alſo affirms, that they do not be- 
lieve the reſurrection of the dead z but imagine, - - 
they and gther animals, at death, periſh alike z for. 
he ſays, talking with ſome Hottentots once on-this 
ſubjeR, they anſwered, ** Only: here, hereafter no-_ 
«* thing: The dead come to life again ! How can But be- 
<« that be?” Ko Ben on the other hand ſays, that licve how- 
tho' the Hottentots have no. notion of a refurrec- _— 
tion, yet it is. manifeſt, from ſeveral cuſtoms they: jiry of the 
retain among them, that they do believe the im- ſoul, ac- 
mortality of the ſoul : As firſt, they offer prayers ——_ 
and praiſes to thoſe they eſteem holy Hottenrots  * 
after their deaths. ee Wnt | 
_ . 2. They are apprehenſive the dead may return, 
and give them ſome diſturbance z and therefore, up« 
on the death of any one of the ſociety, they always 
remove their camp to another place, believing thae 
the dead never haunt any place, but that-where-they 
died: And, as if they unagined the dead'tnight 
ſtand in need of the ſame thin 


they did while liv- 


ing, they leave .the tent ſtanding. where: he died, 
with all his cloaths, arms, furniture-and implements 
of houſhold-ſ{tuff, and never..will touch any. thing 
belonging to-a dead man, no, not. of an, enemy's 
KkilPd in the battle. . 


Ang- 
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4. THE PRESENT STRATE 


CH AF.” "Atorker arprtionit Koi wc bringsto'prove they And, indeed; as lbng as the Diitchhave reſided at'C-H/AP.) 
[V-_: believe the wnitanicy of the ſnall; iotheir fairh in-; che Cape? they have'not beet/able'e6 break'them of IV | 
Cope” dhictafh ; and” thar their pretended! wizards can oneſingle cuſtom,” or/prevail with them.to alter any 
ay #'rroubleſome ſpirſt, ard prevent their appear- part of their condudt, how barbarous or abſurd ſo-- 
- " ingagain:* For, it ſeerns,' the Hotrentots aſcribe all- ever: And,'it ſeems, the Captainiof a Kraal'is not. 


* 


They ex- 
Poie their 
parents to 
certain 


death. 


£ 


ſuch diſcaſes as"their- Phyſicians can*t:cure, '1o the / 


every decrepid: old'wornat! as a Witch,” Now, 


KorBzn, if they did'not believe! the ſouls of de-- 
parted: mortaly/ had a being after they were dead, | 


why ſhould they take any pains, 'to/ prevent their 
haunting their abodes? It is manifeſt alſo, he ob- 
ſerves, that they believe the ſouls" of 'men, - good 


ot 'bad, remain about the places they inhabited ; 


and conſequently that they do not die-with the bo-. 
dy : However he admits, that, whatever they be-. 
lieve of departed. ſouls, they have no notion either 
of heaven or hell, or-of' a ſtate 'of rewards'or pu- 
niſhments : This is evident from the behaviour of 
a-dying Hottentor," and: thoſe about him'; neither 
he nor his ' friends offer up any 'prayers to their 
gods for the ſalvation of his foul;!or even men-- 


tion-the ſtate of departed ſouls, or their apprehen-- 
 ſions/of his _ happy or miſerable after. death : 
However, they: {et- up ſuch terrible howlings and 


ſhriekings, when'the ſick man is in his laſtagonies, 
that they: may:betheard, ſays my-author, ata mile's 
 diftance;- and"yet thefe very people are frequently: 


guilty of murdering their ancient parents, as well as: 
their.innocent-children, When! the father of a fa- 
mily is become perfe&tly-uſeleſs'and fuperannuated,' 
he1s:obliged- to-affipn' over his ſtock=of cattle, and 
every«thing elſe h& has in the world; to his. eldeſt 
ſon 5'1and, in defau}rof: ſons, to his'hext heir-male : 
After which, \the:hew-erefts at tent or hut-in fome 
untrequented place*#good diſtance'frotm the Kraal 
orcamp he belongs 'to;; *and, having aſſembled the 
mewot the Kraal, 'acquaints them with' the: condi- 
tim of his ſuperannuared relation, and deſires their 
conſent ro expoſe him-in the'diftant'hut ; to which 
ther Kraal ſcarce ever refuſe their conſent. Where- 
_—_ a:day being appointed fo carry the'old man to 
theſolitary: tent, the heir kills an Ox, -and: two'or 
three Sheep, and invites the' whole village to feaſt 


and&be merry? with 'him'; and, at the 'end+ of the 


entertainment, all 'the+ neighbourhood-come and 


take a formal lkave- of- the old" wretch, thus con- 


demn*d- to be ftarv'd? or devour'd by wild +beafts 
(which-ſcems' to! me/the moſt cruel and ill-natur'd 


part bf the whole tragedy) : Then'the unfortunate 
_ creature 45: laid- upon one of their carriage-Oxen, 
_ and carried to his laſt home, attended-to the place, 


where he is to-be buried alive, by moſt of his-neigh- 
bours. ''The old\\man ' being- taken- down, and fet 


*1n-the middle of the hut provided for him, the 
_ *company return to'their'Kraal, and-he never ſees 
_ the face of a human ereature afterwards: They ne- 


ver ſo-much as enquire whether he was ſtarv'd to 
death, or devour'd by wild beaſts : He 1s no more 
thought 'of, than if he had never 'been. In the 
fare: manner they deal with a ſuperannuated mo- 
ther ; only as ſhe has nothing ſhe can call her own, 
ſhe has not the -trouble of aſſigning her effetts to 
"When the Hottentots are upbraided with this-un- 
parallePd piece-of barbarity, they reply, it would be 
a'much- greater cruelty to ſuffer an old creature to 
languiſh out a miſerable life, and to be many years a 
dying, than to make-this quick diſpatch with them; 
and that it is out of -their-extreme tenderneſs they 
put an end to'the lives of thele old wretches ; all 
the arguments m the'world, againſt the inhumanity 
of the' cuſtom; can make no impreflion on them : 


- 
* 


power of magick 3-and, as in Europe, look —_— 
ys 


exempted from ſeeing his funeralſolemniz'd in this 


manner, . while hes alive; if he' ens to become 
uſeleſs. And this leads me to treat of ſuch funerals: 
as are ſolemniz*d after the perſon'is really dead: 

- The ſick man, having 


his Sheep-ſkin mantle,” exceedingiclofe'; 1o tharno 
of the corpſe appears: 'Then the Captain of the 
raal,. with ſome. of the ſeniors, ſearch the neigh-- 
bouring country for ſome cavity ina rock, or the: 
den of a wild beaſt, to bury it in, never digging a 
grave, if they can-find one of thefe within a mode-- 
rate diſtance, After which, the whole Kraal, men 


and women, 'prepare to attend the-corpſe, ſeldom. - 


permitting it to remain above ground/more than fix 
hours. When all things are'ready, all the neigh- 


bourhood afſemble before the (door of the'deceas'd, 


the\men ſitting down 'on their heels'in one circle, 


and reſting | their'elbows on their knees (their uſual 


poſture) as'the 'women do in another : Here-they: | 


clap their hands, ' and howl, | ctying,” 'Bo, bo, bo! 
(ze. father) lamencing-their loſs. - The corpſe then 
being brought out on that ſide the tent, where the 
perſon died,-and not. at the door, the bearers carry 
him in-their arms'to.the:grave, the men and women 
following it in different parties, but without any 


manner of. order, crying all the'way, Bo, bo, bot 
and wringing' their: hands, and performing a thous . 


ſand ridiculous geſtures/and grimaces, which is fre- 
quently the'ſubje 
ing impoſſible, *tis ſaid, to forbear laughing-at the 
antick tricks they ſhew 'on ſuch an occaſion. © 
© Having put thecorpſe into the:cavity preparedifor 
it,-they ſtop upthe mouth of itwith Ant-hills, ſtones, 
and pieces'of wood; believing the Ants will feed on 
the. corpſe, and ſoon conſume it. "The grave beirig 
ay up, the'men and women rendezvous again 

ore the tent-of the deceas'd, where they repeat 
their howling, and frequently call upon the name of 
their departed friend: After which, two of the oldeſt 
men get up 3 and- one-of 'them;' going into the cir- 
cle of the-men, and the other into-the-circle of the 
women, piſs upon every one-of the company ; and, 
where the Kraals are ſo very large, that-two can*r 
find water enough for this ceremony, they double or 
treble the number. 'Then'the-old men go into the 
tent 'of. the 'deceas'd-; and, having taken up ſome 
aſhes from the fire-place, they ſprinkle them upon 
the body of the people, blefling them as they go: 
And, if the deceas'd was a 


have remember'd, that the ceremony always con- 
cludes with ar entertainment. "If the deceas'd had 
any cattle, a Sheep is killed -on-the occaſion; and 
the caul, being powder*d with Buchu, is tied about 
the heir's neck, who is forced to wear it while it 
rots-off, which is no great penance, all ſtinks being 
perfumes to'a Hottentot. All the relations alſo wear 
the cauls of' Sheep: about their necks ; which, it 
ſeems, 'is their-mourning; unleſs the children'of the 
deceas'd-are fo poor, that they cannot kill a Sheep z 
and then they ſhave their heads in furrows of about 
an inch broad, leaving the hair on of the ſame 


breadth between every furrow. 
remonies of the Hottentots, it may be 
to- ſay {ſomething 'of thoſe officers amongſt them, 
which the Europeans genefally IT _ 

* Irie. 


a 


& of the Dutchmen*s'mirth ; it be= 


| perſon of diftin&tion, - 
this 1s acted over again ſeyeral days. But I:ſhould 


- As Thavetreated of the religious cuſtoms and ce+ Their 
now Prieſts, 


. 


reſigned his breath; is im-"Their fu- 
mediately-bundled/ up, neck and heels together, in 2rals. 


Phyfici- 
ans. 


So 


= the horn- 


Th 


hinted, is the ſame perſons: and; the! 
men ſcarqe ever ſaw a body diſlefted, tis ſaid, they 


Fail with. 


that kind, having no ather iaſtquoen 


P Theſs 4Surtior maſter, and. 
oh net by non arg are the meny who, v 
Fn I 


of cheſs ws 
01 are certain 
allo never. Fails.29 give. Wit's 
= is:r949e. to ſome pratended 
bike ehaag for-cehets 
of Ro, it Gi the Cunning Bans: ay we all 
jim,. 2 mighty, reputation, , | | 
| be Hotteptog, hyſician and Surgeon, 4ohas bean 
theſe gentle» 


bare pretty good notions of .anatemy :.;Fhey cups 

11 js 5  armputatians, ' and .reftoge diſlocated 

dexterity eolicks and-pains -3h 

the ſtomach ey rehieve by cupping.;'-T her _ 
the horn of an Ox, the edges cut yery ſmooth : the 
Do&tor, having fuck'd the oy where the pain lies, 

daps on the cup; and, after it has remained ſome 

time, till he thinks the part is inſenſible, he pulls off 


an inch ngth, with a common knife,” having 
no. other jnſtruaient : ' After which,/ he claps oo the 
bt the pun which falls off when it. is full of blood ; 
'us. id, ſuffers great pain - .in the 

A ee 

Page {wes op and, if chat does not caſe the 


they uſe the cup again on:the part laſt aflect- 
| if the ſecond cupping does not relieve the 


va they give hin inward medicines, being in- 


ns or powders of gcrtain dried roets and herbs. 
They let blood ip Plethorics-and indilpeſitions.of 


mon. knifez and, 'if ng will not efett the 


bs Et, hs 0 74 nt 266 prevty Be 9 


WF. to in calm weather, they. have their headsin 
furrows,”.As they do when they are in,mounming z 
but a bnſk gale of wind uſually cams off:the:head- 


th, without any. other {- 5.tincin and MewP 


don' t often want at the. Cape, -. 
Ws ſeldam yoke any other aotatetiens, than 
ES of ſuch women. as matry:a ſeoond 
er 5, And, in this caſe, they bind the 
Joint _—_— that which is to be cut of novy tight, 
vith a dried ſinew, and they eathteine at 
once with, a knife, ſtopping the /blood with the 
jaice of Myrrh-kaves 4 after which, they wrap-up 
pe g's in ſome. healing; berbs, and -acver any 
part. 0 the finger receives any aſe ate the am- 


ſh They have Jiztle. or no fall; ip kerting fen@turda 
has but axe DU SING. Roe 


The Hottentot Phyficinn, i in ahemmiricia 
faulſtomach, gives the juice of ;Alaceleaves ; and, 
if one doſe will. not. do, xepeats..It wa ar three 
EET TY 
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: Yer wud hem, a 


- and, if the patient happens 


out, to, give. notice of 


5 30 cone Frans then aiGoet, half their 


t-than a.com- beggange,. 


On CAPFRA Ri; F H T 
I Figrleanes, Sipbhy, Garlick, or, Fennel ; ths CHAP. 


(rover the, di it. ſeems. the pin ne: 


beaſts ipging hams: again. between 
ha and GxIn The. IN As their camp'or 
Kraal is of a round, figure, and. their. tehts Rong | 


bg ag 16 af 


WW perform g Fhe SEESROPE at thaig. weddi fails. to,, Pal, a Ballock, ot, a, Shrep,, upon, "a 
and other feſti = BT lb © the ws his recoye os HER 
who extradts the {ef L, Fm the young qi © 1 proceed. no fo treat of the Honenios pf agg 
at, 8 i bn Saba o of their es ws only Poms Ls ubſtance alrgaſt nagement 
rp: kay kg fg na OWE þ Nan cons, 
y.ti riy/.n- any. pgrtiev- 
mph ih. Bar ne its hair anon AS * lands, -but'thi Luk CQuntry. '18-ONe, great Comm: 
NY gre Top that have. 0h 998, Permern Eo ſeven every, morning theres, 
(> Ar, the e milked their Cows, 
or; five. of þ the Kraal: (for they take che, 
trouble of jt ok Sins TR cattle to the beſt 
paſture. they. a bourhood, and 


cloſe; togezher, thare, 1s only, ane narrow paſſage, | 


ough: which they jlet in, thei 

them 1; area.of the Kraal all night, They have 

f: A 19 t /en1gRle, of, the. Riga for their 
and-La; As for thejr.Oxen and their 
age. cattle, theſe are fallen: tg their tents on the 
outlide of the. Kragl, and their-Nogs are turned 
the appapgch of .wild beaſts ; 
and,. indeed, the cattle theapſelves, *tis' ſaid, are 


{oo Enfible' if, a wild beaſt approaches the Kraal, 


__ _ before-he comes at them, : wall fall a low: 
hd making a mighty Pn and! bultle, and 
Kc their maktess frequently | to'Came 
lies, out to their reſeue 3: for a 
Bying from theſe terrible animals, 
Tyger or Leopard, they all: immediately! ran to 
Ir arms, and plant themſelyey hatween: the cars 
tle 99d the Fas and..if_ they. !happen to have 
aay of their cattle. carried. aways: aA all purſue 
the ang. generally . make -him pay: for - 
robbery with: his ite, being/:ſo Gift! of for, 


&.Þe.it Lion, 


they He avid ann age them,' c ny nk. 


They | breed. up alle a fart of war-Quen, as: "oY 


been-obſery'd under another head.;:and theſe: art 
of gnat ſxyiee 9 chem hath in be 


managing 
ding their herds : Other'Oxen they diſcip = 
carriage, Joading them -with their prog 
whenever they remove. Every 'Kraal 
AS Bode or Fans for cheir:catile, who:makes 
it his buſineG-.to lbok-:after ther 3 tho* it feems; 


_ they are fbjadt to: few diſcaſes, but, what are |ac- 
ealinned by their heavy cams, which fall in winter 


Gage ar: boy wm cegann, 


-nthcut incermifſion' 3 


blecd obe th yur pay nd hen x 

m mn the t 

an infuſion of Garlick : Inver of give 

Bulls .anc Rams, as ehe Europeans do, they tie 
DO a IND tight us Ne 

| hs all .manner:of communica- 
ln ern alem and th body, and fo le chem 

g96.00TNng rat lf; | 


Tho'a:Hintztiece-looks apen; the tak of kia 


tle-a he greateft: misfortune that .cap .befal him z 
yeche is net inconſolable. u 
cattle, that die of 


thariclves, 20 bo 445 (good meat, or -rather.more 
\/than/if -they lhad -been:kilfd by a 
the Kona! pare, of ie: So that 
(pions fr his furculr mfr 


Butcher, - an 
if ithe loſer « 
wire Lars ane IK Otley 


»9H tha 


uw 


$6  and-Jodge 


nib far from 


gelding their | 


the death .of an 
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Std | 

- ferve the or tWO or t 
Dutch, ſerve Europeans than - 
they can have a daily ſupply 
_ now and then a draught” of 
from thein* and 'befides, their 
better than what they can 
withſtanding: their 

make very diligent 
tithe they contract for. 
fond of: Wine and* Tobacco, you may rl 
heir hatidsz they will not touch any thing 
committed to their care 3 nor 'd 
credit the Dutch, want a 'capact 
baſineſs.” This alſo 
Their me- ," Their Smiths 40” not 'onl 
Chanicks: but” melt it from the--oar wu: 
iron-ſtones in'ſevera 

having got « -heap' 
who $ 4 fe. id; heated and* 

x ehieir- purpoſe: hen' they make 'a 
{rones, which"they "ſupply Þ 

up vill 'the iron *melts;z/ and then it runs into an- 
_ other” hble, which 'they' make for a receiver, a 

| little lower” than the* firſt. As ſoon as the iron 
inthe receiver-'is cold, they break it in other 

fires, beat them with ſtones, till they ſhape them 
into-the heads of launces, darts, arrows and bows, 
and \ſuch weapons 'as they uſe ; for they ſcarce 
ever form any other utenſils, but arms | 
tal : They 'get the hardeſt flat ſtone, according to 
Monſieur Vo&zL, and laying the iron 
upon an anvil; 'beat it with another round ſtone, 
which ſerves 'them for a hammer: * Then they 
grind it upon the flat 


- "When a Hottentot has no cattle, he uſually lets 

IV. himſelf to one'of his:cou 
man, till he' gets money 
hree Sheep z but they chu 
their own PEO 


rn VE wn 
ſe rather to 
ple, becauſe 
* of Tobacco, and 
-Wine, or a drain 

"the ORG 
home : And, not- 
-flcth, *tis" faid, they 
"Tho" they are 


is ſufficiently 


ſtone, and poliſh it as nicel 
European artificer could' do with all his 
tools. They have- ſome too, which 
they melt in like bi 
toys: and ornaments for their dreſs of this metal : 
Nor indeed do:they ever work in iron, but when 
they want weapons. They would never labour, 
_ if their necefiities did 'not ſometimes compel them 
to-it : But, when they do, no people work hard- 
er, or \more indefatigably z for they neve 
a-picce of work, 'till they have finiſhed it, -But 
ſince they have found the way of working 
r, they can't but be accuſed 
indolence ' and ſtupidity, that they 
ake themſelves ng ws of _— 
copper-veſſels, as they want: If they can form 
poliſh arms, and braſs beads ſo exquiſitely as ſome 
travellers affirm, they might alſo make any thing 
elſe they have occaſion for ; as axes, hammers, ſaws, 
pots, and other veſſels, with 
ication. But to proceed 
Mk Butchers alſo are fai 
their way, and to handle a knife as dexterouſly as an 
Anatomiſt : Having tied the hind and fore legs of a 
Sheep, they throw the creature on its' back, and, 
with cords, two of them extend it to its full ſtretch, 
while a third rips it up ;, ſo that all the entrails ap- 
Then, with one hand, he tears the guts from 
_ and, with the other, ſtirs the blood, 
avoiding as much as he can the breaking any of the 
blood-veflels about the heart ; ſo that the Sheep is a 
1n the mean time, he-gives the 
juſt rids'them of the 
t of. them are broil'd 
ore the Sheep is well 
the blood out of the body 


' both iron and cop 
of -very great 
_ do not m 


the carcaſe, 


long time a dying: 
guts toanother, who 
rinſes them in water, 'and 
and eaten amongſt them, 


dead: Having ſgoo 


of the animal with their hands or ſe#ſhells; they cut E 
a Dutch- thereſt "of the guts in ſmall pieces, and ſtew them 
m- the blood, which: is the Hortentots favourite 
diſh.” | An' Ox allo is'killed 'in; the fame manner ; 
being throwh upon his back; and 
eq with" cords, he is ripped vp," and his (guts ta- 
ken'out firſt'; in which” cruel'qpetation the beaſt 
:' They Teparate, the 
viding the fleſh; the bohes, = 
the membranes, muſcles, veins and'arteries, and 
ying them in' ſeveral parcels,” | 
tire. The bones alſo are taken vut' of the fleſh, 
and laid together in ſach order,-that they mi 
eaſily formed into an exaCt {ſkeleton : The 
boil by themſelves, and get the marrow out of 
them, with which the 
Bs) ib hs 


fafely trot 
o they, if we may 
ity for almoſt any 
yident from the 


£ 


their iron, 
find plenty of 
$ of their-country 3 and, 
eſe, 'they ' put them into 
a romeo 


over the 


with fuel,” and keep 


of this me- 


upor it, as 


" 


make only 


never leave 


a little-more ap- 
great artiſts in 


, and 


is half an hour a dy 
with great exaCtnels, 


," every thing en- 


7 :anoint their bodies. 
| been obſerved alread 
make a mantle, if it be large ;” but, if it is ſmall, 
chey'cut it into thongs, to'adorhn their women'slegs ; 
And'the hide of an Qx ſerves Either to cover'theit 
tents, or to make girts and ſtraps of, with which 
on the Carriage-oxen when 
they have no other uſe for 
lay chem by, and! eat them 


they bind their bagga 
they decamp ; and 1 
their Ox-hides, they 
when they want other food. | ©. Fas cok 
| dther artificer,” who is both Fel- 
and "Taylor ; that" is,” he* dreſſes ſkins 
after "their way, and then makes them into man- 
tles: He takes a Sheep-ſkin juſt flead off, and, 
rubbing it well with fat, the ſkin becomes tough 
and ſmooth ; 'and,- if it be for one of his country- 
men, he rubs it over alſo with freſh Cow-dun 
and lays it in the ſun till *tis'dry : Then he ru 
it with fat and Cow-dung again ; which he re- 
z till/ir becomes perfe&tly black, 
that' no European 


| They ha 


peats ſeveral times 
and ſtinks ſo, 


"1 An can bear it; and 
then, with a little: ſha 1- 


ping and ſewing, it is a com- 
pleat mantle for'a Hottentot : But, if it be dreſs'd 
a Dutchman, he only rubs the: ſkin well with 
fat, which ſecures the wool from comin 
he be to dreſs 'an Ox*s-hide, he rubs the 
with wood-aſhes 3 then, ſprinkling it with w 
rolls it up, and fays it a day or two in the ſun : 
If this does not looſen- the' hair, ſo as it may be 
eaſily pull'd off, he rubs it with aſhes again, and 
longer ; and then, ſtripping 
the hair clear off, rubs it well 'with fat, which is 
the full dreſſing. -"Theſe hides he ufually cuts out 
ps or girts of the breadth' of two inches, 
© up their tents and 
related already : And my au- 
dextrous in cutting out 
ether, efpecially 


lets 'it lie ſome time 


which ſerve to x 
a march, as has 
thor obſerves, he is 
mantles, and ſewing the ſkins 
if they are made of Cat-ſkins. This operator has 
no cutting inſtrument, but a knife ; his awl 'is the 
bone of a bird, and his thread: the ſplit ſinews of 
ſome animal z-and with theſe he 
as neatly aSa European 
ments about him,” © © 
- It is thee 
make their 1 


performs his work 
pes Taylor wth" all his inftru- 


another mechanick to 
ivory" rings or bracelets for their arms, 
t's tooth, forms and 
iration alſo, without any other tool 


mployment of - 


which he cuts out of anElepha 
poliſhes to adm 


The Potter or 


maker of earthen veſſels is ano- 
ther art'; but this, it ſee | 


= & they are all dexte 
g the 'pots: and 'pans 

they uſe he ak of Fred 
ing them of all fand and gravel ; after 
which, they work it together with the bruiſed Ant- 
eggs, that are /ſaid to conſtitute' an extraordinary 
cement. "When they have'moulded theſe materi- 
als into a kind of paſte, they take as much of th 


ID 
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IV. 
Gy, 


"The traf- 
Hotten- 
tots. 


Their wa 


own mats, with which they 


every Sailor almoſt being 


OF CATFRARITA. ans T 


cliat.a wi aliowh ef hte pots, and faſhion it by | Bulls of war, which 


hand upon a flat ſtone, making it of the form of. 
a Roman urn ; then they ſmooth it within arid-- 
without very carefully, not leaving the leaſt rough- 
neſs upon the ſurface 3 and having dry*d it inthe 


fun two or three. days, they put the'. uu wito- a! | 


hole in the. ground, and burn it, by makin o' a 
fire over it ; and when they take it our, it epprine- 
perfectly black : Every family alſo make their. 


cover their tents or 
huts ; but this is chiefly the buſineſs of the wo- 


men : They gather the flags and ruſhes by the ri- 


ver-ſide, or weave or plat them jnto mats fo cloſe-. 


ly, *tis faid, that —_ the weather or light can. 
| peygtomce them. 


| The laſt artificer 1 ſhall mention, is the Rope- 

maker, who has no better materials, than ſuch flags 
pla a+ £5" made of z and yet they 

almoſt as ſtrong as thoſe made of | hemp : 

The Dntch, at. the 'Cape, buy and uſe them in 

ploughing, and in draught-carriages. -- | 

_ After giving an account of their manufaCtures, it it 


fick of the js natural to.enquire into the trade of the natives ; 


but this is very inconſiderable. As they have no- 
money amongſt them, they truck and barter one 
thing for another. 'The \ Hottentots ' ſome-: 
times employ: themſelves. in making arms, viz. 
bows and arrows, lances and. darts, bartering them 
with the rich for. cattle, to. begin-the world with : 
Others get Elephants teeth; and what they do not. 
uſe in making rings and ornaments for themſelves, 


_ are generally diſpoſed of, it is thought, to the Por- 


tugueſe and other Europeans, who- touch at Terra 


de Natal, and other parts of the eaſtern or weſtern 
coaſt, The Hottentots ſell very 


Dutch ; tho*, tis manifeſt, they kill abundance of 
Elephants : : They ſupply the Hollanders however 
with cattle, and take Wine, Brandy, or Tobacco, 
in return z and KoL BEN relates, that 'an Ox may 
be purchaſed of them for a pound: of Tobacco, 

and a large Sheep for half a one. As'to coin, the 
reader will conclude they have. none ; nor do- 


they ever ſee any, unleſs ſome: ſmall pieces- of 


money the Dutch ſometimes give-them for their 
wages at the Cape ; and it muſt not be forgot, that 


the Hottentots find abundanee-'of Oftrich*s-eggs in 


the ſand, which they barter with the ſea-faring men, 
that touch at the Cape, for Brandy and Tobacco ; 
d of bringing home 
one of theſe egg-ſhells to his. friends, after he has 
fry'd and eaten _— yolk, which makes a large 


pan- 
os and is pretty good food, but rather of Ws, 


ngeſt. 


of wan As to the way of cuveliins here; the natives all 


travel on. fobt, unleſs the aged /and infirm.; and 
theſe are carried on their Baggage-oxen. . As there 
are no inns or places for >. the-travel- 
ling Hottentot- calls at the Kraals in his way, 
where he meets with: a hearty welcome from his 
countrymen, who endeavour to ſhew! their hoſpi- 
tali wy to ſtrangers, whether of their own OY: or 
urope. 
| When the Hollanders travel either « on foot or. on 


' horſeback, if they cannot reach: a European. ſettle- 


ment, they alſo call at the Kraals of the Hotten- 
tots, where they are complimented with, a hurt, 
and ſuch line Th as they have ; or. they may 
lie in the area of the Kraal, in the op 
if they pleaſe, and the weather be : And 
here they , are ſecure both from. robbers and wild 
beaſts ; for there are, it ſeems, Outlaws and Ban- 
ditti on the mountains, who give. no. quarter: to 
any-body. A Earopend alſo 18 s in danger from heir 


al, 


= from his infancy : 


few teeth to the 


conſtantly tfavel : with: arms! "They alſo rake” a 
Hottentot in: their com 
from'any mifunderſtanding:: with: the” natives3cafd”- 
rocures: them|:the better ;uſage ;/! for there” have”: 
n ſomeinftances where the-Evuropeans have been” 


ſled, or ay abt: CEE Nous the aan 


o S &. 4 


'As-to: the. Jntlage! oe this: Fn it Hap bet Lor 
obſerved already, thar they have nothing like writ- — 


ing or hieroglyphicks ro expreſs their thoughts'byz' 
and their ſpeech/is in manyinſtances ſo-inarticulatey” 
that:no European can imitate! the words; or rather 
ſounds they uſe, unleſs he has lived a -thern: 


more- the. noiſe, of an intaged Turky-cock;-'cHan" 
the voice ofa man. KornBen calls it'a'inion- 


ſter of languages ; and :ſays;- though | he refided' 
many years arnong the Horttentots, and endeayout-' 


ed to acquire it with the utmoſt diligence, 'he was 


{till v 


one in the ſettlement,. that could ' ſpeak it tolera- 
bly, who was- not born amongft them :: Thar'the 
pronunciation depends on: ſuch: colliſions orclaſh- 
ings of, the; tongue againſt the" palate, and ſuch 
ſtrange vibrationsand infleftions Sx that member, as 
a ſtranger. cannot eaſily” imitate or: deſcribe. "The 
Hottentots alſo: find it exceeding difficult” ts 
nounce other languages : They eaſily underſtae of: 
ther French or Dutch:z but : the motions of their 
tongues, to which: - cheir. own language - ſubjects 
them, renders 'them almoſt” Levadores-4 a ”m_ 
they attempt to-ſpeak a foreign language. 

Many of their own: words: yielding to'no pro- 
nunciation known in other countries, 'it'is impoſſi- 


| ble almoſt. to you! .them+in- writing; however; '# 


liſt of many of their words has been! attempred by 


 JonexzRas,.: in his comment! on LupouyHvus, | 


in which Kos obſerves'there are a great ima- 
ny. faults, and has given us a'new imen- of 
ſome of their words; of which I ſhall rake” the 
liberty to- tranſcribe, part, viz..: Chauna, a Lamb; 


Kgou, a. Gooſe; Kamma, Water, and' other 1i- 


quids.;.. Quaiha, an Aſs ;; Knonm,: to® hear ;. 
Khoekara, a bird called NA avakiam's: : Kirri, a ſtick 
or ſtaff; Kaa,. to drink; Kouquequa, a Captain ; 
T*kamma, a ſtag Kgoyes, a Buck or Doe'z Tik- 
gn08, God ; Cham-ouna, the»Devil; Hacqua,” a 
rſe ; - Choaa, | a Cat:; Koukekerey, a'Hen'; 
*Tkoume, Rice; Kchauz:a- Peacock ; 'Kuanchou 
or Tkeuhouw, a Star ; 'Camkamma, . the 'Earth 4 
Quaoun, .'Thunder'; Tquaſſouw. or Kovullomey a 
Tyger ;.'Tkai, a Valley z: Toya, the Wind. 
_ KoL.nz. adds,: he' has 
Hottentots, who have andirfibod French, Dutch, 
and: Portugueſe, to a degree of perfetion; and, al- 
lowing for defets in pronunciation, ſpoke/thoſe lan- 
es, roundly ; and' that-he' knew another, who 
earnt both 5 oh Pct 900 tr in..a little 
time, . and e: them: Wi propriety; 
They never = ten in numbering I = 
ing. their- cattle, or 'any thing. clſe, when- they 
come | to;.ten,/ithey: begin: again- with a unit, pr 
count. ten, more ; and:when: they have: done: this 
ten times, they ſay ten ten (by which they. mean 
they have. counted--an [hundred :) Then. they be- 
gin. again; in: like, manner,. and count another 
ten/ ten, and fo on, Their words: for: their num- 
bers as high, as,ten are. Q*kui, one.; K*kam, two z 


oung, three ;; Hakka, four.z. Koo, five ; Nanni, 
bh _ {oven ; Khyt, __ z Vhell, nine 3 
Gyſh, We! L+. > 11-09 { 
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There 


/\ which” ſecures? Tide 


'Some:; obſerve, that it reſembles + 


7ery defeftive in it ; nor could he meet*with' | 


has known : ſeveral of hy | 


- 
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THE PRESENT/STATE 


Hottentots, unleſs it be their muſick, which Kor- 
Ben ſeems to haye ſome taſte: for ; tho? it" 


excels the marrow-bone and cleaver, 'as' the reader 
will:believe, when he underſtands that they have 


but two poor inſtruments; the one called the Gom- 


Cocoa nut-ſhell affixed: to it, and a mo 
they play upon like a Jews-trump 3 
earthen 


pat, -covered with a dg tg which 


makes a very bad drum': | Nor'is their vocal muſick 


'The Cape 


town. 


more-agreeable to'a European ear; tho? they ſeem 


_ to be exceedingly charmed with both themſelves, 
 and/continue their Mn od Mr ofrery; to an Uunrea-, 


le fry colonies 


ſonable'length. 
I come now to 


 and' ſettlements of the: Dutch at the 'Cape ; 'the 


ſtreets; with coutts before them, and large gardens 
behind them. The: houſes: are buile of: ftohe, but 
thateh'd;” and: ſeldom--more' than” one Rory high, 
The'ftormy weather they are fubjeCt 'to, -obliging 
them to build low, and''to ha 'molt of their 
houſes," inſtead: of tiling - them, -rhar they be not 
| knocked; on the head with ' the © tiles, } as they 
about the ſtreets ; arid as it 1s,” when the winds ſet 
in eaſterly, they uſually receive! ſome damage. The 
Dutch: give all-imagimable en NE to their 


- Thete remains/lttle-riore to be obſerved ©f the here being tio/ſcoure harbours, 6# feares- any thing CHAP,” 
JOY 


that deſerves the name of merchandize beſides 
viſions. ' om 


Bur what is the moſt admir'd of *atly thing '#t the 
are the'Co 's gardens, Where they have 


| No 6 Sf almoſt all the fruits 'nd Ad\ers that are 
Gom, which-is no more than'an iron or a' 


I, which 
the other 


ts befound in Evfope,'Afia'or Aﬀicu; and moſt of 

them are i , and flouriſh 'torethan'chey did 

in the reſpettive dimatesand countries fiom whenee 
rhey were brought; afid both 'gitdeiis/are witeted” 
by ſprings that fall down'from'theTable-mounrain 

juft Love then,” The Apples arid Pears of Europe 

are planted'here, with the of Aﬀia;as well as* 
thoſe of Europe, 'alt-of DC Here 
are alſo Lemons, Oranges, Citrons Japan! 
apples, and an infinite variety of 6s y > all 


| excellent in'theirkind; \but I have reſerved a 
chief-.rown whereof extends . itſelf from the ſea-' 
ſhore, alorig the 'Table-valley; ro the Colmpany's 
garden, containing /between two'and three-hundred: 
| handſome houſes, regularly laid out: into ſpacious 


cular head for their vegetables, and "thefefore halt 
not enlarge on-thery here. 

Ar 4 little diſtance from the Py are vera 
beautiful country-ſeats, vineyards 'and farms, ex- 
tenditig far into 'the/country ; beſides which, there 
are two other 
called'the Stellenboſt colony,/and the other the Dra- 
kenſtein' and Waveren *colony, raking up a vaſt 
trat-of -land, upwards of an roo'mmiles, perhaps 
near two, 'to the northward and eaſtward of the 

, but intermix*d . with the Hottentor nations, 
wil ſtill graze'their cattle upon ſuch lands as are 
not encloſed andcultivared by the Dutch. 


The Government of the Cape is adrminiſter'd by The 


great colonies or ſettlements, the one g | 


lubje&ts to build here, allowing any' perſon that de- 
fires it, ground ſufficient ' to /build upon, :and for 


+ DutchGo- 
vernment 
at the 


eight courts or councils. 


1. ''The Grand-Council, or College of Policy, 


yards and gardens, - either adjoining to''the town 
or tn the country : But; when ſuch i bake are fold, 

the Government reſerves a ground-rent'of a tenth 
or twentieth penny, according to the condition 
are in 3; and of corn-fields, ' vineyards and: paſture- 
_ ground, the Government reſerves a tenth part of 
_ the produce, or the value thereof in'nioney. 

At a little diſtance from-the town, in. the "Te 
valley, the Dutch have a noble' fort or citadel, built 
in ſtone in form of a 1,” Which defends the 
landing-place. The Soldiers in gartiſon are about 
200 men; and here the Governor and'the/principal 
officers of the company have their reſpective apart- 

z and there are very large and commodious 
NeE-Koaſe belonging to /the Governmetit. The 
Company have between five and fix' hundred ovfi- 
 cers and. ſervants at the Cape, beſides flaves,” which 
are near; lix hundred more: The haſt are lodged m 
_ a large building in the town, which is/divided into 
two: wards, one for the men, and the othet'for the 
women. and adjoining to\it, is a- priſ6n' for the 
lewd and diflolute, who are kept 00 ak iebovr, as 
in Holland. 

Their church at the Cape is a handibre Tpatioiis celebra 
edifice, but perfe&tly plain, without any maiiner of 
orhament on the infide-or outſide; and beth church 
_ andiRtceple are tharch*d!for the ſame reaſon, I pre- 
ſume, as the houſes: in the town are':: They have 
no ſeats, as in our churches, only forms ; ana, when 
the ſacrament. of the Lord*s-ſupper is adminiſter, 
2 large table 1s placed before the pulpit, and they 
fit round it, and, in that poſture, boobs the ele- 
ments. ; 

They have a fine hoſpical here, whinher ſerrd 
the ſick ſeamen that arrive'in their ner hey ſend 
and/from India ; of ' whom there are not lefs than 
an hundred, or. a huadred /and fifty Yo din ia in 
one fleet. This, and the ſupplying 

with freſh. proviſions, are the principal Looks 
the Dutch yet receive 'e by the poſſeſſion of-the Cape, and 


which conſiſts of *the Governor, and ertght of the Cape. . 


Dy pritcipal officers.” Thefe have the di- 
reftion of RE xbing 7 navigation, make peace or war 


they with the Hottentots,' and have the ſupreme manage- 


ment of every thing eondiiting to the'f; and 
intereſt of the ſettlement. | This Council holds a 
conſtant correſpondence with the Diteftors of the 
Dutch Eaſt-Indi ,any in Holland, and with 
the Dutch Goverhinents of Batavia-and Ce lon. 
2. "The ſecond Court is fyl'd, The College of 
Juftice, and is compoſed of moſt of the ſane mem- 


| bers ; and determines all cn and criminal cauſes 


of any importance : But He from it to the 
ſupreme Court of Juſtice at Batavia, or the ſupreme 
Court of Juſtice in Holland. © - 

. At inferior Court 'vf Tuſtice, fob determinin ng 

$ affvilts, 'br of the peace, and a&ti- 

ofis'of debt; under an Traridred crowns: This Court 
conſiſts ef one of the /Grand-Countll,: who is Prefi- 
dent, three Burghers or Townſmen, and four of 
the T ''s ittvtholliate fervatits. | 

4. A Court of , which exatnines into 
the legdliry of every martiage-contradt before It is 

celebrated; whether the Parties have the conſent of 
their parents atd/grardians, and whether there be 
no pre-contra&. "The members of this Court are 
the ſame as the laft 3 and; when chey have received 
ſatifaRion/in theſe matters, 'granc their warrant to 
the Miniſters of the churches where the parties live, 
ro publiſh the bans the three following Sundays 
fromthe} , andhen tp/ſolemnize the marriage, 
if '96 otbids it; and, if chey do, they mult 
affign foty goo eaſt; 'or elſe the mmartiage 
ceeds.  'Meti of Ktre ufually invite the Courr to 
their houſes When theſe enquiries are to be made, 
ah give them a handſome encexrrainiment, and a 
prefent of five” or ten' crowns. But before this 
Conte cn "Etiter 4pon the examination, the bride 
and ren ink rult'always arcend the Upon, 
Confettt.” UV! 


LY 


\ 


CHAP. 5. The Court of Orphans, . conſiſting of the 


Iv. 


. | "yp" 


_ + of the reformed churches at the 


Vice-Preſident of the Grand-Council, three of the 
Company's officers, and three,burghers or ſubſtan- 
tial inhabitants. : ay the Fogg of this Court, 
no orphan can marry. under five and twenty years 
of 4 z but upon a certificate of the Court of Or- 
phans, teſtifying theit conſent, an orphan is at 1- 
berty to marry, on taking the ſame ſteps as other 
le do. | | wank? 44a , 
. An Eccleſiaſtical Council, for the government 
Cape (for here 1s a 
colony of French Proteſtants, which, the Dutch 
tranſported to the Cape, to aſſiſt them-in cultivating 
their vines, and making wine, which is now brought 
to great perfeftion) : This Council conſiſts of three 


yt 
iv 
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| Paſtors, ſix Elders, and twelve. Overſeers of the 


Poor (there being three pariſhes, .of the extent. of 
three colonies) and two Elders and four Overſeers in 
every pariſh. This council determines finally all 
temporal matters, and many ſpiritual concerns, re- 
lating to the church : - particularly, they order what 
ceremonies ſhall be obſerved in divine. worſhip, and 
alter them from time to time, as they ſee fit. They 
diſtribute ſuch colle&tions alſo as are made for the 
poor 3 which, *tis ſaid, they manage fo well, that 
noBeggar is ſeen in the ſettlement: The ſurpluſage 
of theſe charities is applied to the repairs of church- 
es, or the maintenance of ſchools.. .There!is alſo a 


veſtry in every pariſh, conſiſting of a Preſident 


{ſome wealthy Merchant), the Paſtor, the two. El- 


ders, and four Overſeers, who manage the particu- 
lar affairs of the reſpective pariſhes. . . , _ 
- 5, The Common-Council (of which.there is one 
in every colony) is choſen every year by,the Grand- 
Council. That of. the Cape colony has va Itttle 
buſineſs, unleſs it be to propoſe matters to the Grand- 


_ Council, and colle& the taxes: But the Common- 


Council of the other colonies have, great authority ; 


* 


with his brethren take cognizance - of .all treſpaſles 
and attions of debt under an- hundred and. fifty 


_theLieutenant of each colony preſiding in it, .who 


_ Horins, and try all criminal matters. that happen 


within their reſpeCtive limits... 


, 


8. There are alſo two Councils or Boards of Mi- 


| litiaz one for the Cape-Town, and the other for the 


diſtricts of Hellenbogift and Drakenſtcin. In the 
_Council for the Cape: Lou prefides.a member of 
the Grand-Council, having nihe [other officers. of 


 theMilitia join'd with him, and. once. a year -their 


The re- 


_ coach; but the moſt are Saddle- Horſes. 


Militia, both Horſe and Foot, .is muſtered and re- 


.view'd by ſome of the members of the Grand-Caun- 
.cil : For they have now. Horſes igabundance, which 
were firſt brought from Perſia, and have multiplied 
PrUganty: The Company have a free ſtable of 


| Horſes, for the uſe of the Governor and the reſt of 


their officers : ;Some of their Horſes are fit for the 
... The Dutch Eaſt-India Com Pan's. 
Fill at the EXPence of forty thouſand pounds annual- 
1y, in maintaining this ſettlement at the Cape ;. and 
all they receive from thence yet, does, but barely pay 
them their charges z, tho' it 1s obſervable, that ! 
'do not allow their Governor above four or five hun- 
fred pounds a year, and the reſt of their officers pro- 


_ 


portionably. . 


venues of ces, ariſe either from the tenths they reſerve © 


the Cape. 


= --—_ 


| The revenues which repay the Company's en 
P 


no ET 
| y 4AY. ON ThE.  PraQUCE ON. TRE LANE, An | 

merchandize as is carried hither, particularly. on 
Wine, Brandy, Tobacco, Beer, 'Mum, &c.._ or by 
the pager gy teonarey annual] " ſend to 
NC Cc, W 1E1QS em oue O01 75. 
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more. 
The 


which lies a little to the eaſtward of the continentof 
Africa, _ The Dutch repreſent then as a perverſe; 
Rubborn generation, that are.not to be dealt with 


6 > 


Cent. and this very near. eriables them to ballahce C _ P; | 


thers. 


but by the ſevereſt diſcipline and puniſhments: Cer- 


tain it is, their maſters uſe then. as if they were the 
worſt of the human ſpecies. Korn relates, that 
ſome of theſe ſlaves, ns away when he was 
there,, the ringleaders were taken and broken alive 
upon the wheel, and yet they-ſhew'd no manner.of 
concern, or; uttered a ſingle groan at their execus 
tion : That after their bones were ſhattered to pieces 
by the blows of the executioner, they were taken 
alive from that wheel, and ſtretched upon another, 
where:they continued alive .a conſiderable: time, 
and yet never cry*d out or. murmur'd in this-ex- 
quiſite torture to the laſt. +, i; 


dema'd to be roaſted alive, for attempting to-burn 


2. ® 


his maſter's houſe z which was executed upon himin | 


.this manner: He was chain'dto apoſt ; after which 
a great fire-was made round about him; and: he run 
.roynd the poſt,: till being almoaſt :roaſted by the 
ſcorching heat | of the  flames,| he dropp'd! down, 
crying out in the Portugueſe, Dior. mio, Pay'!- Q 
God my Father !. and ſoon after died, without mak- 
ingany other complaint, _-+/\; lo #4 1 rnd 
. . From theſe two inſtances, eyery one muſt 
the ſpirit andicourage of the natives.of Ma r 
. who can meet death in the moſt terrible ſhapes, with 
fo much-reſignation-and con 
muſt at the ſame.timedeteſt and abhor the tyranny 
and cruelty ;of the{ Hollanders, ; that can thus -inhu-+ 
-manly torture their own ſpecies. Theſe people, pro- 


5 4 © 604d 
admire 


ompolſure. :: But thatthey 


bably, were born free, ſtalen from their friends, and | 


fold to the, Hollanders, who make them ferve with 
rigour. - The {firſt offence, it appears, was. only an 


endeavour to eſcape from their barbarous taſk-mi> 
ers, for which they-were broke alive, and kept:1 


Yhe' nol: empiied vein. Mltke.cxmmmins of 2 


put an end-fo their. wretched lives 3 - not, being: in+ 


dulged, like!other malefaftqrs, with the Coup de _ _ 


Grace, the favourable blow, to,put an end to'their 
-pain. The: laſt was roaſted: alive: for an attemps 
to. fire a houſe.z, and who knows the provocation 
his. .maſter| had given ? | Surely, .evety one. may 


thank God. he does not live under-the-tyranny-of 


the Dutch- republick, who will not be:-fatbfied 


with the bare forfciture of' life,: for ſcarce/any of- 


fence, but require-the party, ſhonld. feel» the moſt 


2 LESS » dos ane miſery. that human: nature;.can- ſuſtain z 
*tis ſaid, are - 


with. whom the bare ſuſpicion; only: of: a.;per+ 


ſon's conſpiracy; againſt, their ;ſtats; is: look'd up- 


on as a ſufficient evidence. for putting him to the 
torture, and. depriving ; him of: life, eſtate, and 
all, that he. has! in. the world-z\ Witneſs the uſage 
the Engliſh themſelves met with from the: Dutch 
at Amboyna....[This'is the happy: goyernment; that 


our Whigs ſo much adrpire, and what- they. have | 


made ſuch ftrenuous efforts to introducg,ip. Greate 
Britain! T94ao! T0 \ 


CE . -; 
} nar} An r or + ETEY FE} $145 
. ww Shad dS Wes + $538 - &* % , 


Cape 3 the.three, principal branches-whereof.are, 
.1. Grazing, z.'T he. management; of\;their Arable 
lands 3..and 3. The cultivation..of :their ; Vine- 
yards. | | ud lis 0.4 covemal ; 518. $2.38 
NY 19 1 The 
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| ext place. to. treat of the huG- The tur 
bandry. of tbe ,Dutch in their ſettlements! at- the dandry of 


the Dutca 
at the 
Cape. 
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" BRAT: 


—_ 


cattle.” 


ſantial men, to furniſh the Company's officers and 
' ſervants at the Cape, and the company's ſhipping 
that touches at the Cape, with beef and mutton 3 
' and theſe Graziers are obliged to keep great numbers 


| of cattle, both Sheep and Oxen, alwa 


The ſoil. 


fons fo 


Fg tow- oo 


ing, & 


for their houſes, and ſome for ſale. 


vi 


he on 


oy fat, to an- 
-ſwer the ſudden demand there is often orthem, up- 
. on the arrival 'of a fleet. The Ca 
large, weighing commonly five or 


Oxen are pret 
hundred 

and ſometimes 4 great deal more: Their Cows fur- 
niſh the Grazier and Farmer with milk and butrer 
'The mutton of 
the Cape is good 3. but what is moſt remarkable in 
the Sheep, is, that they have rather hair than wool 
on their backs, and their tails are of fuch a.length 
and thickneſs, thatthey weigh from fifteen to twenty - 
pound ; and they have ſome Perſian Sheep, the tails 
pound and upwards. There 


are prodigious herds both of and fmall cattle, 


in all the Dutch ſertlements, beſides thoſe that be- 


bel to the Hottentots 3 among; which the wild 
frequently make terrible /havock. The T 
ls great numbers at a time, for the ſake of ſuck! 
rh blood,'not much regarding the fleſh ; and 
there are packs of wild Dogs that will worry the 
Sheep of a whole flock, when' they get in-amongft 
them. But it is obſerved. 44 Lins .alies be 
contents himfelf with carrying off a ſingle carcaſe, 
and fcarce ever dves any miſchief to the reſt. The 
cattle» ſmell-a wild beaſt at'a great diſtance, and'im- 
mediately run fort, when they/diſcover him.z- but 
the: ſmall catcle ufually fuffer- moſt, as the larger 
haye the heels of them, —__ 
\'The foil at:the' Cape is exceeding; fruitful, and 
| great encouragement to the Huſbandman. 
cara; agg 


of ground is deſign'd for a garden, 
corn<field, they always plough it up 

ſt phice, -and- clear it 'of "weeds. Their 
ren & have two unequal wheels; that which goes 
——— than the other; 
and. their hs are drawa oaly by Oxen,. tho' 
they have great numbers of Perſian horſes, Theſe 
arcrathey roo ſinall for drawing, and never uſed: ei- 
ther-in h or' cart. They put ſometimes five 
pair: of Oxen to a plough, the foil is ſo very heavy 
at fome times, and ſo. hargat others ; and they have 

ly almoſt as many drivers as Oxen. 

The Farmer, here, dungs his land, if ir wants it 
deal of it wants no' manure) in April 
and in May, and, 'after ſome rain has fallen, begins 
"Their ſced-time bepins in June, in the 

ba. x and/in J , when miore rain has fallen on 


the hills ; and he has: kdomdone ſowing; till Auguſt; 


| noi of which month, andpart of Sepretin- 


Fats Viderards 
= the corn-fields : CO ng 


ing his Vines, and d them): 


;isſpentin 
are weeded, and; after 


rjpe ; and our- Chriſtmas is the (height of f 
Harnels. 'In January they tread out their corn in 
wok mee; pO onary CENTIL Bob 

magazines, where receive 
BY all-chey don't'ufe themſelves. They ſow alin. 
all manner of grain, powpore "Pyar ta buttheſe 
are {6/apt tobe! ſhaffer*d before harveſt, by the 
rempeſtuous-weather, thas they ſearce receive their 


ſeed: 
grain Gmetions ſaffers by the-tmil- 


The crop of 


dew as with us | aid/the Elephants dothem' aigreat | 


pot Dove at Wildgramallotothers forhedameny 


|  tealof miſchief when they getiinto a corn-field, de- 


THE PRESENT STATE 


The Government uſually contradt with four ſub- have generally enough for their uſe, and a great deal © . l. P. 
in the Company's Eranartes, . "Y 


to ſe}, which is laid 
and ſomeof it ſent as far as Batavia. 
; One buſhel of Wheat at the Cape, 'tis ſaid, yields 
anencreaſe of thirty or forty buſhels; a buſhel of Bar- 
tey, fifty Fea , and fomerimes ſeventy buſhels; a 
buſhel of Peas from thirty to fixty 3 and buſhel of 
Beans, from bow to twenty-five: Tho! ſometimes 
their Peas and Beans ſuffer ſo much by the Locufts, 
thar they yield { 
their corn, but tread ht out in t 
Horſes or a hard” round floor p 
Poſe, about ten yards diameter, at the extremi 
whereof the corn 1s laid, and the cattte:drove ro 
over It, the ſheaves being turned from thmeto time 
till it is all trodden out. As the Oxen and Horſes 
frequently dung amongſt the corn when they tread 
I", the huſbandmen ſeparate vhis- fifth from 4t after 
11s dry'd in the fon : Thus they-get all their corn 
trodden out by their cattle within the ſpace of a 
month, which would take them up a whole winter 
ro- threſh;; and when the corrris tradden- out, t 
= or _— the _ from'it, and afterwards uſe 
a fieve or ſkreen, ' as Europeans do, 0 Ven ie 
of ſand and dire. .- 
From their-Corn, T x wed: to: 
of the Cape Wine, | late 
: Ir was a great while, it ſeems; before the 
rais'd any conſiderable Vineyards: They carried thi- 
ther at firſt, indeed, Vine-ſtocks from the banks of 
the Rhine, and fron Perſia, in ſmall parcels, which 
grew pretty well, and furniſh*d them with Grapes 
eatingz but they did not pretend to make-any 
quantities 'of Wine, till a certain German taught 
them/to take the'prunings of their Vines, and bo 
them in ſinall pieces of half a foor in length 
fow themin fieldsplougt”dup forthat 


follow'd his direCtions; the'prunings o pak. Hey 


grew, ſenidlitren ſhoots at knot z y which 
n were ſoon furniſh*dwithas or 
phants as they had/occaſionfor ; and, them 


from- theſe Dt they planted” them m other 

grounds in rows, the Vines at the-diſtance of two 

k tpn fo half from each other; and the rows at 

the diſtance of three foot and a ha#f, "< aplur-4o2ug, 
ere 


firſt prepared by ploughing it: And-now th 
ANCCAOES the" Cape ſertiements bur has its 


| Wine enongh for the fa- 
mily, and Parr Ligp tho'' fometirnes their: Vines 
receive from the-mildew, and atothers from 


Lecuſts. And'there is ftill > little black- worm, that 
is a greater'enemy'tothem thaneither of theformer: 

"This infett eats a hole in the knot of the Vine, where- 
bythe bud perifhes; moat os their flayes.in 


reat:dea} of miſchief. T heir "Beit Viges af 
receive conf{iderabledama fob the fauth- 
caſt winds, which:break Sf. the branches loaden 
with the fineft clufters of Grapes; 'forwhich reafon 
they do not let them'run up,on pi . or the walls 
of houſes, as'in Europe, but en To prevent 
their rifing above three 'foor from the ground. 
Their "the latter end- of February, 
and s all the month of: March;, tho''they 


rg ens brongrchas atirr ; bur theſt they 


ent a 


dry.and eat, ob inc made of them. 
will not y— 500 

Fheir are .put into > veſt when 
taken ont ofithe Wine-prefs; and, when they 


any Boop They never threſh Th 
keld with Oxen or t7<ad out 
repar'd for the pur- their corn, 


give fect artburte The culti- 


{: much admired inEa- vation of 
their 


Vines. 


© BI be 
ave nagement 


vouring ſome, anditreading-down-more-: The Elk, ftvod fome'time; are rack'd' off from the lees; then - =_ 


well as birds andinſefts, which-ſwarm-pretty —— = 
6.180 Cape : However, with all their r ſes they 


letting themftand three or four months lohger, 

are fir'd with ifing-glafs, and'ifomerimes hor ge they © 

tlirown tn afterwards;, and, when.the Wines wn, 
ns ey 


— 


jy fn OF CAFFRARIA | 7 


CH AP. th them vpetoſs only giving them vent when 

TV: wad are in bloſſom, yg will foment:and 
Ms endanger breaking thecaſk. 'They put their Wine 
alſo every year into freſh cafks, and fill ther-up to 
the bung, keeping them ſometimes till they are three 
or four years old; bur are (generally forc'd to-dif- 


"2 : . . St 
cover'd-with a tender green ficing/ 46d within fall of CHAP: 
ſeeds, - which atone are a remedy againſt the F _, .\fF S 
to reigni be: difeaſe of hot countries.) ©» 

I ſhall juſt mention ſome othier vegetables, which Plarts that 
are the ied product of the Hotrentot cotintries pn nn. 

- and firſt the Aloe, of which there are various kinds tenor 


' dies as ſoon'as thefrui 


ſe of them'every year for want of caſks to keep 
ory in, which are very ſcarce ar-the Cape, there 
| being no pipe-ſtaves but what” are / brought from 
| Holland. "They have both red and white Wines ; 

| butthe greateſt plenty of white, which, if kept wo 
years, has much the flavour of Canary. 

Befides a vineyard, every houſe almoſt has its 
kitchen-garden, i in. which there are all the roots and 
herbs that grow in the kitchen-gardens of Euro $ 
| and indeed they are ſupply'd from time to 
with their ſeeds from t z for it is obſerv'd, 
_ their plants degenerate the third year, foas to be 
good for little : However, while they-do laſt, their 
plantsare larger and ſweeter than thoſe of Europe z 


the head of a Cabbage, art its full-growth, made 


ing thirty or forty pound, and Sibead of a Collli- 
flower as much, the ſeeds whereof are brought from 
_ Cyprus and Savoy: Their Melons a}fo are of an 
exceeding 
than thoſe of : Cucumbers are likewiſe very 
plentiful, and kobe wholefome here z and all 
theſe things are rais'd without glaſſes or hot-beds, 
their ſummers being exceeding hot, and winters mo- 
_ derate: Their Poratoes are very large, weight 
_ from fix to ten pound z theſe they wag Iohags 
India, and they are exceeding good. 
They have ſcarce any fruit-tree the natural FAY 
duſt of the ountry ; at leaſt ſach as the Europearis 
i o* the Hottentots eat ſome of 
them: However, thoſe that are'remov'd thither 
from or Aſta come to great perfeRtion, the 
fruit being reckon*d much better than in the coun- 
_ tries from whence the were brought. Here 18 the 


Apricot, the Peach, Quince, the Fig and 
more, which are mag m Th the Cape foil 3 only b 
fetting a twig of theſe trees in'the ground, 


they immediately rake root, nnd rw wp into trees 
m a very hott. ſpace: Others are-motulated and 
| una an<vey ſtocks, and thrive apace; the fruitof 

r years growth being moſt eſtrem'd. And here 


Rr op Yikes 5. 6 ty of adding fomething to 
the deſcription/already res of the Company's firie 
garden at the town, which takes up nineteen 
acres of Here are tobe found the maſt de- 


lcious fruits of 'Afiz and Europe growing within 
—_— Bay-hedges, ſo high and thick, that the 
off the ocean can prejudice them but 
lnky and theſe hedges afford a moft refreſhing! 
_ ſhade in the hor ſeaſon. _”— en-alſois afine 
| of Cheſhut-rrees that the fun can't penetrate; 
20d fecar' againſt che bluſteringwinds that infeſt- 
this ſhore. Here alſo we meet with Peaches, Pome- 

Cirrons;' Lemons, Oranges, with'the ap- 
ples and pears of Europe intermix'd, alt excellenr- 
i their kind z"afid here we fee the crimſon Japan 
Apples, which, 'iritermix'd with the- green leaves, 
2ppear exceeding beautiful, They have great va-- 
riety of Figs in this garden ; but thoſe moſt admir'd' 
are-the Piſang Figs, that grow upon a plant whietr 


t comes to maturity, and next 
year a new' plant ariſes from the fame root * It has 
no ſtock ; but the leaves, which are ſeven clts long,” 
and about half as broad, twine- round each other,” 
and form a kind of batrel imſtead 'of 'a ftock; the 
re. oſs large. | Here alſo grows'the In-' 
dian Guavos, round, and of the bigneſs of 
aCrab-apple :- is amoſtdelcious wholeſome rut, 


_ 


' tOfigue to a'very great degree 3 
tots cat 1t inftcad of bread, after they have boil*d it | 


fine flavour, and larger and wholeſomer . 


firie follo 


that grow upon the rocks, fome of them in blofſony counery. 


all the year round ; the flowers whereof ate white, 
red or ſpeckled. DL IL 
The African dwatf Almorid, with narrow leaves 
and double flefh-colour'd flowers, the Almotids 
whereof arc exceeding bitter; however, the Hotren- 
fors eat them, after they are boil din ſeveral waters. 
The Aram Ethiopicumisalfo found here; having 
a large round root, which bites and- enflames the- 


in ſeveral warers; dried it ir: the fun, and broiled it. 

The prickly wild African Afpa abounds irt 
the low grounds 3 the ſtalks whereof are of a graſs- 
green, and very tender, and rafte like Kark 
Aſparagus z and theſe the Hortentots ſupply the 
Dutch with in great plenty, Hot caring for pos oe 
gu themſelves, bh 

| The African Night / freed: ſbentdd Crane's-bilt 
alſo i is met with here z a twig of :which, with twoor 
three flowers upon it, will perfume a whole 'room4- 
it is com ccalfd "Night-flower at the Cape : 
Fhere are ſeveral-ſorts of them, moſt of which keep 
cloſe ſhut from ſun-riſe ro ſun-ſer. Here alſo is' 
the African' Jaſmine, with fine eaves and flowers 
lke the common Jaſmine.” 

The African Shrub, with: Laure) leaves 1! the: 
branches being numerous; and very cloſe together, 


they ferve. like Box for. borders in the Company” s. 


gardens. 


z and yet the Hotten- 


The Hotieyiflowers, ſo call'd' from the fwect 


juice that diftils from them, areeaten both by Eu- 

and Horeentots. And'hete is the African 
Lronwood, ' fo' call'd, : becauſe it is as hafd as rofl, 
- and will fiok, if thrown into water, 

The lefler African 'Sifyrinchium, with a kings 
vaticyuand flowes; 'is found | here. It has 4 root” 
that eats like '+ Cheſnur, and is as large as a Pota-' 
toe'; fome of them white, others red, and a third 
ſort black, alt of them of a delicious tafte, and very. 
plentifal arubd Cape in Sepvernber, ant?" the-three" 
months; 

' Here alfo is the African oge-ſtemed: 
with hairy leaves, calyd 


Spina, 


begin to wither, the Hottentots gather and dry them 
in the ſun; and, having pulvyeriz'd therh, Powder” 
their hair and'fkins on all feſtivals and rejc 
times withithe duſt, which'is of the colour « 


'F look this Mb as a remed for 
by pan pourberil ly 


"There wn Care ar the Cape, _— 
Dutch Cripplewood, with crooked” k 
ches.z the” leaves! broad, thick and ' tough 
ſhaped like thoſe of the Apple-tree the fore i-fOme- 
thing like the Pine-apple ; the bark is thick. oy” 
wrinkled, and” uſed by the Tanners at the C 
andthe P ficians patverize”Þr, ind give Ruth 
patients itt! ſenreries. 

"There is a root affo in this country, which the: 
Hottentots:calf Kinnz, and will give almoſt any 


to/ purchiſe it, a little of 7 raiſe tits 
om: bet warey hn and is 0 a 6 
 ſeng of the-Chineſe, which the > AY OA 


with an account of inn the feſt volume of the Ao+' | 


ary ry" 
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There 


by the. Hottentots, Buchvu. 
Towards the end of the ſummer; when theſe leaves 
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1Vv. 


Exotick. " The Dutch have alſo introduced ſeveral exotick 


plants. 


in a garden 


» 


. 


the Europeans Stinkwood, from the nauſeous ſcent 


Gor it gives at the firſt cutting and hewing of it z but 
| " this ſmell ' goes off after it has lain and dried ſome 


time. It is beautifully clouded, and vſed by the 


| Putch - Joiners for * tables and cabinets'; and the 


wood is alſo uſed as a medicine in ſome diſtem- 


or foreign trees'and plants from Aſia, Europe and 
America z and particularly the Fir-tree, which was 
firſt brought to the Cape about the year 1690, and 
planted in the Company's garden, being then about 
three foot high, and now they are forty feet in 

| T hree or four ſorts of Almond-trees. alſo have 
been brought hither, which bear fruit once in three 
years and, as they have large plantations of them, 
yield the-Dutch a-conſiderable profit. 


The Ananas or. Pine-apple, a moſt-delicious fruit 


alſo, is planted in their gardens, being of American 
extraction. If a woman eats of this fruit before ir 
is ripe,/ it will make her miſcarry,.'tis ſaid : What 
the fruit was, that tempted the firſt 'woman to 
tranſgreſs in ' Paradiſe, is-uncertain.; but a more 
tempting fruit than this is hardly 'to be met with 
aceowall . wit fi 0 boo er Fo 

We ſee in their kitchen-gardens alſo; red and 
white Beets, red and white Cabbages and Colliflow- 
ers: And here we meet with four ſorts of Camphire- 
rrees; the beſt whereof were tranſplanted: from Bor- 


| neo, the other*hree came from Sumatra, China, 


and Japan, and ſoon grow to the bigneſs of a Wal- 
nut-tree ; the leaves of a graſs-green, and- being 
rubbed between the fingers, ſmell ſtrong of Cam- 
7 A-'great deal of Hemp alſo is raiſed here ;z the 
ſtalk whereof is' almoſt as ſtrong | as wood. | The 
Hottentots ſmoak the ſeeds and leaves of it as they 
do Tobacco, and ſometimes mix it with their To- 
bacco : And here the Carduus Benediftus, or bleſſed. 


- Thiſtle, thrives, and the Clove-gilliflowers, which 


were brought from Holland : Bur the plant of the 
greateſt Importance is the Cinnamon-tree they have. 
tranſplanted from 'Ceylon. This, :itſcems, the: 
Dutch can raiſe in almoſt any ſoil-or climate ; and 
yet the reſt of the European nations ſcarce attempt 
to tranſplant it, at leaſt to any purpoſe: The En-. 
gliſh African company have one-of 'them indeed, 


coaſt of Guinea z..and | the Portugueſe have planted 
a,walk of them in the-ſame country ; but, *tis ſaid, 
they.durſt not proceed any farther, [leſt the Dutch. 
ſhould come and take away their country .and:plan-- 


tations from them. But I hope this is'not the caſe of 


the Engliſh ; we are not yet ſo much, under the do- 
minion of the Dutch, that we dare not cultivate the: 
fine ſpices in our own plantations: 'And yet one 
wW think we were afraid of them, or we ſhould 
never purchaſe Cinnamon of the Hollander, at 
what price he/is pleaſed to ſet upon: it, and never 


- 


- attempt-to raiſe this plant ourſelves. Out Eaſt-In- 


dia hants poſſibly are ſtill frighted at the tor- 


tures their predeceſſors ſuffered under the Dutch at. 
Amboyna ; and therefore are determined to \ſit 


" down contented .under 'the loſs -of that valuable 


branch of their commerce, which: the Hollander, 


 by;the moſt barbarous, violence, deprived the En- 


iſh of. Burt. to-give ſome.deſcription of the Cin-: 
namon-trec : The outward bark is rough, and 
for nothing ; but this being taken away, 
is a tender inward bark of a dark green co-. 


lour, which being cut off, and dried in the ſun, 


$.. 


CHAP. | There grows a tree in this country allo, called by | 


ng to one of their: forts, on the 
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turris/brown, as we ſee it here + Within three years CHAP, 


the tree recovers itſelf again, ſo-as to yield another V+ . 
crop; and the oftner it is peeled, the better the | 
Cinnamon is, till the tree grows very old. 
It 'is needleſs to ſpecify every plant the Dutch 
have brought to the Cape, - having already obſerv- 
ed, that there is ſcarce-any fruit-tree, flower-root, or 
herb, that is of any great value, in Europe or Afia, 
but the Dutch -have tranſplanted, 'and which flou- : 
riſh in/great abundance in their colonies here, un- 
leſs it be Cloves and Nutmegs, and fuch-plants as 
require a warmer ſun; and therefore .I ſhall pro- 
ceed,'in the next-place, to treat of the animals that 
are found in this -part'of Africa, :and firſt of their Qpadru- 
qanlnipetds io brig nd op nt w »peds. 


. * The Lion is frequetitly ſeen here, whoſe ſtrength The Lion. 


and ſtately gait have-obtained him the title of the 
king of beaſts:: 'His ſhin-bones, *cis ſaid, after they 
are dried, are. as:hard and ſolid as a flint, and uſed 
in the ſame manner to ſtrike fire with: When he 
falls upon man or beaſt, he firſt knocks them down 
with -his paw, and deprives his: prey of all ſenſa- 
tion, before ever he touches it with his teeth, roaring 
moſt terribly at the titne he gives the mortal blow. 


| KoL.vgn relates, that when he relided at the Cape,” 


a Soldier, who ſtood centinel before his Officer's 
tent, was thus knocked down by a Lion, and car- 
ried off : And that he knew another Lion knock 
down a middle-fized Ox, and qump over a brick . 
wall with him of a conſiderable height. When a 
Lion is enraged or hiingry, he:-eretts and ſhakes , 
his dreadful mane,:and laſhes his back | and ſides 
with his tail, threatning deſtruction to all that come 
in his way ; but this the traveller ſeld6m diſcovers,. 
till *cis too late to avoid him'z for the.noble brute 


frequently lies lurking -in thickets and. buſhes, till 


his prey approaches pretty near him z but if he does 
a_ his mane,:or-move his tail, *tis ſaid, a tra- 
veller may eaſily paſs-by:him. A Horſe will run 
full ſpeed, if ever;he ſees a Lion ; and, uf he has a 
rider upon his back, will endeavour-to throw. him, 
to. get away the faſter : And, indeed the beſt thing 
a traveller can-do in ſuch a caſe, is to-quit his horſe ; 
for the Lion will follow the Horſe, and'paſs by his 
maſter. I am almoſt afraid to-relate another ſtory 
after Mr, KoLBEn, though he' be a traveller of 
as\good credit, -as/ moſt I have-met with ; for, as 
he did not ſee the adventure, perhaps he was im- 
poſed upon. - The paſſage: is. this : He ſays, two 
briſk young fellows, 'walking ihithe fields near the 
Cape, a Lion ruſhed on them from. his covert, aim- 
ing at one :of :them the mortal blow ; but the 
fellow, jumping nimbly on one ſide, the Lion 
miſſed him : Whereupon the man catched hold of 
his main with one hand, and running the . other 
into his mouth, held the beaſt faſt by the tongue, - 
till his comrade ſhot him : But, as 1 obſerved be- 
fore, I muſt leave the ſtory on this reverend gentle- 
man's credit, who relates it as_ tho” he believed-it 
himſelf z however he might be impoſed upon. He 
adds, that he has-eaten of the fleſh.of a Lion ſeve- 
ral times ; that 4t taſtes ſomething like veniſon, and 
is very innocent food. It is :needlefs to give a parti- 
cular deſcription of this noble animal, ſince we never 
are without ſome of the ſpecies here in England. 
--The Tyger and Leopard alſo are among the The Ty- 
Is ale, cod Meg hetiy age: 
only-t yger 18 larger, and diſtingu: y rings: 
0 black hair, enclokng yellow {pots ;/ "4p 
lack ſtreaks of a Leopard are of the form of acreſ- 
cent, With an —_ heads, of both are 
much like that of a Cat, and; they have terrible 
ag ut 


[ 
tp 


ASM 


. _. a knife out of his 
. - but was himſelf {o.grievouſly torn and; wounded, 


"OF CAFFRARIA,. 


CH AP. but lie concealed in covert and jump 


ferable. to veal. Sir EDwarD WinTzR, Go- 
vernor of. Fort St. George in the Eaſt-Indies,” was 
ſurprized by a Tyger as he was hunting 3 buts:as 
the beaſt flew up. at him, he graſped the creature 
ſo cloſe in his arms that it could 'not breathe 3 and; 
falling with the Tyger into a pond, he drowned the 
brute, without receiving any manner of harm ; for 
which King CHaRLes I. knighted him, at his re- 
turn.to England z and the family have ever fince 


carried a Tyger in their arms, ' Mr.-Kot.szw alſo 


relates, that one BowM a n, a Burgher at the Cape, 
walking alone in the fields, a Tyger leaped up at his 
throat z but ghe Dutchman ſeizing - the- brute and. 
ſtruggling with him upon the ground, and drawing 
et, cut the Tyger's throat ; 


that it was a great while before he recovered. "He 
tells us alſo, that when he was at the Cape in-1708; 
an he ahd ſhe-Leopard, with three young ones, en- 


tered a Te ea, ; and having killed and ſucked 


the blood of near a hundred Sheep, tore a carcafe 


' In three pieces, and gave cach of their ung cars 
Leopards 


a piece :: After which, each of the © 
took a carcaſe, and were marching off ; but beirig 
way-laid by the owners and..their ſervants with 
arms, the female and. the three young ones were 
killed ; but the male broke through, and made 
The , OI of this part of Africa, Kors zn 
ſays are larger than thoſe of any other country (but 
I believe he is miſtaken, thoſe of Pegu and Siam 
are {aid to be larger :) Their teeth weigh from ſixty 
to one hundred and twenty pound ;z and their 


| ſtrength is ſcarce to be conceived. Kor. new ſays, 
_ one of them being yoked to a ſhipat the Cape, that 


was careening there, fairly drew it along the 
Strand : They are from twelve to. fifteen foot in 
height, and'ſome ſay a great deal more ; the fe- 
male is much leſs than the male, and has its breaſts 


_ or dugs between its fore-legs : Their uſual food is. 


graſs, herbs, and roots, and the tender twigs of 


trees and ſhrubs; and, if they meet with a corn- 
field, they will devour a great deal of the grain, as 
' has been related already : They pull 


| every thing 
with their trunk, which ſerves as ny or to feed 


_ themſelves ; and with this they ſuck up water, 


and empty it into their mouths : But, having de- 
ſcribed theſe animals already, in treating of India, 


in the firſt Volume of Modern Hiſtory, it is unne- 


ceſlary to ſay more of them here. 


The Rhi- The Rhinoceros alſo is to be met with at the 
noceros. Cape, This animal is ſomething leſs than the Ele- 
phe but of equa), if not greater ſtrength; at 
leaft, the Elephant runs away and avoids him, when- 
ever he diſcovers him : His ſkin reſembles that of 
. the Elephant, being without hair ;z of a dark aſh-' 


colour, inclining to black, and ſo hard that ſcarce 
any weapon will pierce it z but he is not armed with 


— as our T0: Heguannly mereten him ; tho” 
the ſcars and ſcratches by forcing his way. 


thro* the thick woods, look ſomethi 


at a diſtance: He has a ſnout like a Hog z upon 
which there grows a ſolid horn, of a dark-grey co-. 


lour, that turns upwards a little, being from a foot 


to two foot in length ; with this, when he is en-. 


raged, he rends up the earth, and toſſes it over his 
head, as he does the ſtones that 'lie in his way, 
throwing them to a great diſtance behind him: On 
his fore- he has another convex-horn, almoſt 
of oe _— yo ſize of a hat-crown : He has the 


| upon it as 4 
IV- Cat does upon a Mouſe : The'fleſh of - both is ve- 
—v=ry white and tender, and, according to ſome, pre- 


lates, he has known them worry 


ſenſe of ſmelling ve 


every thing that obſtruts his paſſage; -grunting 
as he goes.like a Hog 3: but is diſcovered the ſoon- 


eſt by his throwing about the ſtones, and break-. 
ing his ' way through the thickets : He ſeldom 


falls: upon a.man unleſs he has a ted coat on 5 and 
then he attacks him with all his fury; flinging him 
over his: head with ſuch force; that he is killed; or 
rendered inſenſible,. by the fall ; and then; accord- 
ing to KoL Bin, with his rough prickly tongue 
licks the. fleſh off his. bones : His eyes are very 


ſmall; and he looks only right forward; not eaſily 


turning his neck: and though he is pretty ſwift of 


foot, a traveller, by a-ſudden turn; may avoid him 3 


for then he loſes ſight of the man. Our reverend 
author aſſures us, he- has experienced this himſelf, 


having met a Rhinoceros more than once in all his 


fury : But this does not ſeem to agree with the ob- 
ſervation Mr. Koz Bzn makes juſt before, that a 
Rhinoceros would not attack' a man unleſs he -was 
in a red coat ; for, I preſume, this reverend writer 
wore black. The Rhinoceros does not feed much 
on graſs ; but delights more in: Broom, Shrubs, or 
Thiſtles,, The fleſhof 'this beaſt is frequently ear- 
en 3 and his horn, his ſkin, and his blood are uſed 
in medicine: The horn, KoLBtn aſſures us, from 


his own experience, will not endure the touch-of 
poifon : They make cups of it at the Cape, tip- . 
ped with gold and filver ; and if wine be poured 


into one of them, it will immediately rife and 
bubble up, as if it boiled ;. and 1f there be poiſon 


init, the cup will ſplic: If poiſon be pur into one 


of theſe cups alone, it immediately flies in pie- 
ces. They carefully preſerve the very chippings 
of the horn, being eſteemed a great remedy in 


Convulſions, Fainting-fits, and other diſeaſes. 


The blood alſo. is dried and preſerved by their 


. There- are. wild/ Dogs, not. unlike Engfih wil 
Hounds, that hunt in packs. near the Cape, with- Dogs 


out a Huntſman, or any thing to direct them but 
their appetites 3 chaſing almoſt every thing that 
falls in their w# ; even. Lions and Tygers are 
ſometimes attacked by them, and overpowered by 
their numbers : They will hurt no man, and tra- 
vellers are-very glad to ſee them, being aſſured there 
are no wild beaſts near- the place where they are. 
Both the Dutch and the. Hottentots follow theſe 
Dogs, . when they 


any man to take it from them, without ſnarling : 
The fleſh the. Hottentots get by. this means they 
cat, an the NOD HY Ps and give it to their 
ſlaves. But as much friends as theſe Dogs are to 
Men, they worry and kill numbers of their 
Sheep than ' any other wild. anunals, if the Shep- 
herds happen to be out of the way. KoLBgn re- 
above fourſcore at 
a time in one flock ; tho* they don't cat up more 
than five or ſix-perhaps. | Og ah 


There are two forts of Wolves at the Cape 3 the Wolves. 


one like the Euro Wolf, and the other called 
the Tyger-wolf, ſuppoſed to be begot 


dog's; his noſe and eyes large z his hair ſhagged, 
and ſpotted like a Tyger's: He has large claws, 


which he draws in like a Cat, and a ſhort. tail z 
keeps all day in his den,and preys only in the night z - 


when he keeps ſuch a diſmal howling, that he fre- 


- quently alarms the Hottentot Dogs, who drive him - 


19K  aWay 3 


which, when, they have run down, they will ſuffer 


between a 
ger and a Wolf: His head is broad like a Bull- 


| 33. 
quick ; and when he has the OHAF 
ſcent of his prey in the wind, forces his way to it;;; K. 
in a dire line, thro*. the thickeſt woods; tearing-up 


. 
Ladd LIES 


. THE PRESENT STATE 


CHAP. away z 'but if he gets into a flock of Sheep he uſu- breed without briſtles, whoſe bellies almoſt touch © = Ey P, 
TV: | atty kills two or three of them; and, having eaten the'ground : They have very few wild Hogs like Gunny 
yu as much as he cares for, carries off'a.carcaſe. The thoſe in Europe; but there is ahother fort called 
Lion; as wellas the Leopard and Tyger, frequently | an 'Earth-hog, from his digging himſelf” a den, 
hunt theſe'Wolves, and tear them to piecesaf they and lying commonly under ground z' 6f' a red co- 
catch 'them. . © © 2 0142 4  - Jour, and toothlefsy- for which'reafor, *tis faid, he 
Buffaloes. /Phere are great numbers of Buffaloes'jn'the Hot- feeds chiefly upon Ants, which che catches in this 
tentot countries, larger than the' Buffaloes of /Eu-- manner : He'lays himſelf down among their little 
rope 5” being of x' browniſh red, and having ſhort' hills, "and putting” out his tongue, which is of 'at 
| horns'that turn inwards, "and almoſt' meet : Their unreaſonabie length, 'the Ants get upon it; and, 
hides-are ſo hard and tvugh, that, a muſket-ball will being ſoclammy'that they can't get” again, he licy 
ſcarceenter them ; if a gun be let off at-a/Buffaloe, till till he” has/got a good number, and then'draws 
hewill'run with the utmoſt rage at the! man that it in and ſwallows them: Aﬀeer which he lays the 
fires it 5 neither fire'\nor water will ſtop him. - Kor- ſame bait for more. Both Evropeans and Hotten- 
Be x relates, that one of theſe creatures Jump'd into tots frequently hunt him 5 he is 'a poor 'defenceleſs 
the ſea after a man that had attack*d him z and he oreature, / havirig /tieither 'teeth or claws, and 1s ea- 
had no'way to eſcape but by-diving, till-the enraged fily'knock'd down with an ordinary clubs «© 
beaſt-loſt ſight of him; * | The fleſh-of a Buffaloe is + The Porcupine is another animal very common at'Porcu- 
not fo render as that of 'an- Ox, /'/'/ ''' the Cape; the body'of it'about three foot long, and P33: 
The Elk. _ 'The Elk is'alſo found/in'the Hottentst countries: two foot high: His head-and feet reſemble a hare's, 
He-isiabout five foot" in height ; has a fine lender and his'ears are-not unlike thoſe 'of a Man ; when' 
neck; and a beautiful head, not much unlike that of he is bowel'd, ke weighs about twenty pound. Bur 
a Deer : His horns 'are about'a foot-long,*rough and what is moſt remarkable in this animal, is a wood 
twiſted towards/ the lower part z. but ſmooth-and of quills, with-'which his back and every part of 
pointed at the ends :: 'The hair of his body ſmooth' him, except his belly, 'is cover'd : Fhey are about 
and ſoft, and: of: atv aſh-colour; his legs longiand the length of a Gooſe-quill ; but ſtreighr, hard and' 
lender, and his tail-abour a foot long: His fleſh is withour feathers, and, growing leſs and leſs from the 
_ good either roaſted or boil'd, and much like tender middle to the. end, 'terminate in a ſharp point, the 
beef : He frequents the mountains,” and will climb longeſt being towards his rump : Theſe quills lie 
. the ſteepeſt rocks with great celerity ; but ſometimes cloſe to his body, unleſs when he is attack*d by man 
comes down into the val]lyes, and does conſiderable or beaſt ; and then he ſets them up and appears of 
miſchief to the gardens of the Europeans, who there- a round form, not much'unlike a Hedge-hog, en- 


ar bs Te” of the Perſian breed, and many of them thirty or 
 TheDutch have repleniſh'd their ſettlements with forty. Theſe Perſian Horſes are generally ſmall, 
European: Flogs, as well as:thoſe of the-Indian\black. and'of a cheſnut colour; FO ERR FIN 


4 


"4l upan ct traps for the beaſt, -or ſhoot him. — © cloſed with his briſtles, and, like the Parthian, fights 
if _ Afinewild - The European Aﬀes are common at 'the Cape 3 retiring from the foe, at whom he ſhoots his pointed 
= _ but there is another wild animal, which goes by-the quills; till he is almoſt naked ; but-can grve no dan- 
Mj name of an Aſc, which: has nothing like that crea- gerous wounds; unleſs he happens to hit his purſuers 
4 ture but his long ears z for he is a well-made, beau- in the'eyes: His quiltk might poſſibly ftick m the 
Wu tiful, lively beaſt 3--of the ſize of -an ordinary fad- fleſh of a naked man 3 bur not go deep enough ro 
i dle-Horſe ; his:hair ſoft and ſleek; and there runs on dohim any confiderable mlchiet”” The Europeans | 
ih the ridge of his back a black ſtreak, from his mane frequently ſet him down'in an encloſed yard or gar- | E 
Hl to his tail ; and, from the ridge of his back down ts den, and run after him in ſport, till the creature - 
'F ' his belly, fall ſeveral ftreaks of various'colours, form- has ſhot away all his quills at them : The fleſh of * 
od) ingſo many circles : His head, ears, mane and tail a;Porcupme s well:taſted, and efteem'd wholeſome bo 
nr” alſo! have ſtreaks of | white and 'brown-z' and. he is' food,  - of nab nn nf org ond > | -_- 
ih thoughr'to: exceed a Horſe in ſwiftnets: Such of - They have large Monkeysor Baboons in the Hot- Monkeys &s 
fl them as are taken alive, are ſold Ban-extravagant- tentot -countries z' but theſe are animals ſa well * 
ol - price 3» but there is no inſtance of their bemg broke: known every where, that they need' not a particu-' = 
at for the ſaddle, or for any other uſe :::It"is their lar -defeription. © They frequently rob the Dutch - 
1 beauty,-and the difficulty of taking them alive, gardens at the Cape in troops; which, *tis faid, they _—_ 
Wl that makes them fo. much valued. \Kot BN fays, manage with a great deal of artifice, ſetting their ff 
Wi he has ſeen great numbers of them running wild centinels at every avenue;'\to prevent. ſurprize, and = 
vi {ih in the; Hottentot countries... ''  ” , - plantingalineof their comrades, from the orchard, * 
0 11h Goats, + The common Roe-buck and the European. Goat or garden, to the hills: That they toſs the fruit from = b 
kT  alfoare found here z but they have another Goar, of- one to-the other, and thereby make a ſurprizing dif -7 
134! ; 4 a. fine blue colour, andhas large as a Red:Deer; his patch in pilfermg a garden. When their centinels = 
WH beard is long and-gracetul z. his legs loag; 'his horns' diſcover-any perſon approaching, they ſetup a great p 
Bj 11k not ſo.long as thoſe of the common Goat, «but fine- cry, 'and alarm the reft, who immediately take to | : 
Wt 110 ly. rarn'd in rings till-near the point: Their fleſis their heels; and, if therebe-any young ones amongſt _ 
4 Mi! ſaiq-to be pretty good, but lean.; and they are oft- *em, they jump upon'the backs of the old ones, and —- 
I WRPR ner. killed: for their ſkins, than for food. are carried off : Bur, *tis ſaid, they ſomerimes get fo = 
Ni OM _ Fhere are another fort of Goats, not much dif- , drunk in robbing a vineyard, thi they are eaſily E 
VF (THR fering in ſize or ſhape; from» the former ;/{potted red, taken. The Dutch frequently tame theſe animals, 
bi (ol white and brown : Their beards alſo; very long, and which ſerve them in the-place of Haouſe-dogs, and 
1-1 ofa brown ned; | are extremely watchful in the night-time. 
RV of . There is/ſtill a third, ſort of. the: ſame fize, witha There are ſome wild Horſes in che Hottentot Horſes. 
(AUT ſtreak. of white from: head to tail on their-backs, and countries.; but I don't find any of them have been, 
lt Wal other-white ſtreaks.crofling this, and running down” tam*di'or broke by: the Dutch; They had indeed 
Þ Ll on.each ſide ; the hair on all-other-parts-of the-bo- 6 brought over Perſian 'Horſts, 'before they diſcover*d- 
FI MEN dies/ grey, with little touches.of red, and long grey - them ; which are: multiplied to that degree, that 
[Ni beards. / . The fleſh of theſe is. ſaid to exceed: thar- ſame-European- planters Toms two or three hundred 
1 Wl of :veniſon. * | 
fl 
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* CAFFRNARIA!/' | 
bs n AP. Thete is a creature Fe nh eall'd by the 


Dutch a Sea-cow y/ but it always feeds or 


_ ” ſhore (according. to KotBt#) arid only runs Ho 
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Fowls and 


birds, 


and, with hooks' and grapling-irons, fiſh 


the ſea for its ſecurity; © 'The Head 'of this ariiirial 
reſembles rather that of #s Hofſe; thai 4 Cow, arid 


is called. by ſeveral writers a Seathorſe- 'KorBzx 


aſſures us; it is as large as a Rhinioceros; aid bf the 
ſame colour ; but thelegs ſomething ſhorter; The 
noſtrils of the creatufe'art very lite, but of which 
it ſpouts water when it-riſes out of the fea; or from 
the bottom of a river : The Jegs ate fort, and all 
of a 'thickneſs, atid the hobf is hor*Eloven: The 
rail is like that of! a Elephant; With vety little 
hair on itz" and it has no fake at all 6n'the body : 

The female fuckles.its youtg ones;/a9 another Cow 
does; . Koi. nt n' relates, that he hats frequently ſeen 
them fuckle their Calyts, which Were abont the ſize 
of ordinaty' Sheep; 'The ſkift' bf '# Sex-cow is 
tough, ' and'near an inch thick, 16 thit'a thuſket- 
ball will ſcarce penevrats it 5 and therefore they uſu- 


ally aim at the head, AED oy be fractered by a 


bullet. 
Ori edch anderljow: this ani his two' large 


teeth, or tuſhes, the one ſtrejeht, aad the other 
crooked, about the thickneſs of a CowÞ- horn, and 


running a foot and a half out of #s meuth'z theſe 
teethy weigh, each of them about teri porind, and 
are exceeding white, ahd never change yellow, as 
the ivory of Elephants teeth dots, We therefore 
are more valuable, ©  * 

The Sea-cow, raiſing: her head B&ve the water, 
fmelk a Man at a . confiderable diſtance 5 and, if 
the perceives any. one near the ſhore, drives down 
aganr, ſpouting up the water from her noſtrils ke 
a Whale : After which, ſhe goes te the bottom, 


and does not come up again a great while : There- 


fore, if a man diſcovers-the” head of the beaſt above 
water, he muſt fire that inſtant 3 ſhe certatnly dives 
ouc of his reach, if ſhe turns her hedd' towards 


hirs. When ſhe" is wounded: itt a river, or near 


the ſea-ſhore, they follow her in boats by the blood'; : 

the 
carcaſe, which is faid ro be a good! Joat For a 
waggon : the fleſh of this creature is:ſo' much ad- 
mired by the Dutch at the Cape, that they will 
give twelve or fifteen pence a pound: for it : The 
leaf! and other fat-is valued: as muck as' the lean, 
being melted and uſed like butter in cookery, and' 
ſome'car it with! bread, Tt is reckoned' alſo an ex- 
cellent remedy ' in/ caſe of a ſurfeit; '6r a redun- 
dancy of humours; - This animaFhas been conjec- 


tured by ſome of the' learned; to be the'Behemrh' 


in: Jos ; while: others take' the' Whale, the Ele- 
phanc, or the' Rhmoceros, - for the Behernoth ; the 


_ ancients called itthe Hippopotarfius. 


| The Stinkbingſem, as the Dutch! call it, ſeems to' 
be an animal peculiar to. the Hottemor conntry, 
and to have obtained its name from' the” ſtinking 
ſcents-ic emits from its poſteriors ; which are ſuch, 
that neither man or beaſt can bear them, This is 


_ the'creature's beſt defence when'it'is purſued: The' 


very: Dogs will: deſert the'chafe, rub- their noſes, 
and' how! when the' beaſt lets fly z and a man is 
perfe&tly ſtifled with the nauſeons ſtench.” The” 


Dutch ſometimes-ſhoet it, but no-body dares take 


it up / fur it has'been found; thaty-if' a perſon but. 
touch: the carcaſe,. all the waſhing” in the world 
will not ſweeten him again for ſome time”; and'no* 
man living-can-bear him in his cotpany. = 

From 'the' four-footed' animals, I proceed to de- 
ſcribe ſome of the moſt remarkable of rhe featherfa' 
race. iti the Hottentar' countries ;- and” firſt their 
Eagles. 'There is one ſort of them, which the 


| * has no more Freuble" in 
_ calted by the Dutch Flmi 


_ and nicek as white" as ſnow: 


very great value'1 


the guts and entrails of animals. - Tf theſe SIS Le 


3 


Diitch call the Dung-bird; froth his reef out CH At 


find an Ox or Cow laid down, they fall _ upon ; "5 og Eagles. 


beaſt itt great numbers, make" # hole- 
ly bf- it with their _ bills and talons, and® perfe&tly 
ſe6op out the infide 'of it, leaving riothing but 
x bare 'ſeletori covered with the” Hide.” ' Fhe' fea- 
thers' bf theſe Eagles ite rhoſt of them black ; biit 
fone of # Might grey : The body" 6f one of rherii 


Is fornething larger than a_wild Gooſe, and the | 


bills large, and berit like 4 Hawk's, "When! theſe 
birg9' are Tobking fot their thay: mount” up 
aloft dur of fight; and; whe | they have diſco- 


veret it; they Fall downt upon the"atimat in aff 


rſtant; and, by" thefr nuribers, 6yerpbwer the | 


krgeſt arte. 
_ They have another Eagle in the Wonka 
countries, " called by the Europears Aquila' Artato- 
fia, of the Duck-&agle; becauſe he preys up 


the Ducks : And there is fill a third ſort, 6allef = 


the” Boe or ſhll-breaker, ' that! delights in the 
fiefh' of "the Landtortoiſe, * Wher? this Edgle his 
ſeized"one 6f theſ anithals, he' carries the unfors 


foriate captive” up a' great height ; "and, letting his h 


prey fall upon a rock, breaks the ſhell in pieces, 
gettin at the meat. 


"the bel- © 


© Thete is an excellent Bea ifap fowl at the Cape, Flamin- 


Phehicopterts, larger than'a Swan, and' its head 
The upper part of 
che wing are of a flame colour, and the Tower 
black': The Ikgs longer than” thoſe' of 4 Herr, 
and web-footed like a' Gooſe : They” filly in ndg! 
and rivers in the day-time, 'and at night” retire to! 
the' hills: They' are'frequently killed 'by the Eu- 


ropeans at the Cape,” their Yn being efteerned' 
wild 'wila 


very good, Here ate alſo abuftidance of 


ingos, and'by Mr. Ra, gos. 


ous? that are very eaſily taken ;* and' their fleſh Geele. 


{o good, thar tame: Greſe are in no cſteem at the” 


ches than that near 
fowl we are a 
long, the bill ſhort *and' x inted; the legs rhic 
ſtrong ; the feet cloven, with which! they” 
will frike a'very ſmart blow ; their” feathers: are” 
ſornetimes black amicep white, and” of a” 
'Earope, beitig exceeding or-" 
namental : The eggs are as big as a child*s heat';” 
the hen' lays: her = in the ſand; but they are 
not hatch'd by the” and alone, as' ate have given 
out: *Tis true, that the Oſtrich covers up her” 
eggs with the ſand on the ſhore, till ſhe fits z* but” 
then the' cock and: hen take it by turns to' fit on 
the eggs, and very {eldom Teave them both at's” 
time : Neither do they leave their young ones to" 
ſhift fot themſelves' when they are hatch'd ; for 
their chickens'cannot walk till fome time after they 
are our of the ſhell: 
ones feed then, and, when” they can run, if any 
perſon'attacks their young ones with'arms, the old' 
ones have conrage enough to retaliate the injury, ' 
and* wilt-put a'man hard to (it to! defend: himſelf. 
The Oftrich cannot fly, but, with the aſliſtance of 
its' wings, makes' ſuch whien 'it'is purſued, 
that a'man' uſt be'well mounted to overtake it.” 
It has been ſaid, that an Oftrich will dig={t pieces” 
of iron or ebble-ſtones 3) and' it' is* true that! aft 


ie Cape : This'is the largeſt! 


* Oſtrich will ſwallow them, but they always' come ' 
out as the IF in, without any alteration of the, 


h e or 
There be a great variety of Hawks'in the Hot! Hawke | 
tentot countries z but this being a ſport the _ 
on't. 


quainted wirh ; the neck is pred | 


In” this feeble ſtate the old. 


y that abounds wot] in Offi. Oftriches: 
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Pheaſants. 


Fowls. 


don't ſeem to delight in, or the natives know any 


':_ , thing of, they are never tamed or taught to fly at 


Pheaſants are common at the Cape; and: the 


way of taking them, according to KoL BEN, ve- 
particular.: He fays, that when they fee them 


ceding, the "advance behind a piece of canvas, 
on which a Pheaſany is painted, and by this ſtrata- 
gem come ſo near the bird,. that they can throw a 
- They have alfo, in this part of Africa, 'Tur- 
keys, racks, Ducks, ' Snipes, Larks, 'Black- 


| birds, Thruſhes, Finches, Canary-birds, Pigeons, 
wild and tame Swallows, Sparrows, and almoſt 


deſcription. 


_ appear like 


_ der will find de 
 dern Hiſtory. 


tained its name from winding 


every fowl and bird we meet with in Europe z but, 
as theſe are all well known, they need no particular 


_ Of the reptiles and inſets about the Cape of 
Good Hope their ſerpents are the largeſt, of 
which they have great. variety ; particularly the 


hs þ a a 608 of an aſh colour, ſpeckled with 


and yellow ſpots 3; the head and neck'broad, 
and, near the eyes, a fleſhy protuberance of the 


in length. : I SON & Ee 
The Eye-ſerpent, ſo called from light ſpecks that 

4 pen 2 his black ſkin. This is alſo 
called ſometimes the Dart-ſerpent, from irs dart- 
ing or ſhooting himſelf forward with great ſwift- 
neſs. ' There is alſo a Tree-ſerpent, which has ob- 
itſelf round the 
branches of trees, which it ſo reſembles in colour, 
that men are frequently bitten and furpriz'd by it, 
taking the creature for part of the tree. | 
_. The Diſpaſs, ſo call'd from the violent thirſt 


it occaſions in thoſe that are bitten by it, alſo 


is found here; as is the Cobree Capelle or Hairy- 
ſerpent, according to KoLBen, which the rea- 
ibed in the firſt volume of Mo- 


From the head of this ſerpent, it has been ſaid, 


that the Bramines of India extract a ſtone, which 


will draw out the poiſon from a wound, if any 


| perſon is bitten by a ſerpent ; but others affirm, 


there is no ſuch ſtone in this ſerpent's head, but 


what goes under the name of a Serpent-ſtone, is. 


- a compoſition 3 however it has certainly very 


ſtrange effefts. KorBzn ſays, he ſaw it tried up- 
on a child that was bitten by ſome poiſonous . 
mal, which ſwelled up the arm prodigiouſly ; and 
the ſtone, being applied to the wound, ſtuck faſt, 
drinking in the poiſon till it could receive no more, 
and then dropped off ; and, after the ſtone was 


rged in milk, it was applied again, and this was 


repeated till all the poiſon was drawn out ; after 
which, the arm ſoon healed. 
. But the moſt troubleſome ſerpents here, are the 


Houſe-ſerpents, ſo called from their delighting in 


*houſes ; and, if they can, they will get into bed to 


.of 'a Shrimp, which fixes itſelf on fiſh, and fti 


a.man, but will not attempt to bite, unleſs he hap- 
pens to hurt them ; and, if they do, their bite 
1s not mortal : This Serpent is an inch and a 
half thick, and from an ell to a yard and a half 
in length. 

There is alſo a very ſmall Serpent, that harbours 
and lays its eggs in the.thatch of houſes. Theſe 
are about a finger's length, and the thickneſs of a 
Gooſe-quill : The Water-Snake is of the ſame 
thickneſs, but about ſix inches long. 

. Koi Ben, ſpeaking of their ſea and river in- 
ſets, mentions a Sea-flea, of the ſize and ſh 


3 


THE PRESENT STATE 


to death, if it can't rub them off. He ſpeaks al- 
ſo of a great variety of Sea-worms, ſome a'yard 
and a half. in_ length ; bur does not zine us, 


whether they. have any -of thoſe worms, which 


are ſo prejudicial to my which we meet with in 
the 'Straits, and in the Eaſt and: Weſt-Indies. 


. Among the land inſets, according to Mr. Kor - 


BEN, there are ſome Ants, that have wings, and 
fly ; but, in nothing elſe, differ. from the com- 
mon creeping Ant. Their Bees. are exactly like 
thoſe in., Europe 3. but 'the - Dutch ſeldom hive 
them, having plenty of honey, on very eaſy terms, 
from 'the Hottentots, who take it in the woods, 
or on the tops of rocks, which is faid- to have a 


| better flavour than that in_ hives : However, as 


the. Hottentots, put it into a half-dry'd ſkin, with 
the hair inwards; when the Dutch bring it to the 
Cape, the Dutchmen muſt. have pretty good fto- 
machs to eat it. | 


They ſwarm alſo with Flies in this part of Aﬀri- 
ca; many of !which ſting intolerably : And here 
bigneſs of a Hazel-nut, ſome of them ſeveral yards 


are green Flies, which have exactly the ſame effect 


as Spaniſh Flies, and are uſed by their phyſicians 


in raiſing bliſters. 

The Gnats are exceeding 
Cape, and the Fleas are no leſs ſo, eſpecially to 
the Hottentots, whoſe naſtineſs makes them mul- 
tiply to that degree, that - they are forced to re- 
move their camp, and go-to a new ground, to 
avoid them : It is, in a manner, part of the Dutch 


litany, it ſeems, 4+ From Flies, Fleas and the 


* winds, good Lord deliver us.” But, as Kor- 
BEN obſerves, when the winds begin to riſe, it 
redeems them from the Plague of Flies, as well as 
the head-ach, and many other diſtempers they are 
afflicted with in calm weather. '* SN 

_ The Graſs-hoppers at the Cape, it ſeems, do a 


| great deal of damage to their corn-fields, orchards 
and gardens; and to get rid of them, the Dutch 


ſprinkle the grounds where they come, with wa- 
ter in which. tobacco has been ſteeped ; and this, 
wot aſſures us, will oblige them to quit the 

As to Lice, the ſame writer relates, that, tho' 
the Horttentots ſwarm with them, they will not live 
with a European here, any more than in the Eaſt- 


Indies, or in any hot latitude ; and, as for Head- 


lice, he obſerves, the Hottentots fo load their hair 


with greaſe and Cow-dung, that they have none 


or En 3.x | Gn nie ved. ln the Eaſt- 
hs 5 oh ons of the natives there were 
\' y, tho* neither they nor the Europeans 
dr i hors; and, according to Don 


Qv1xoT's obſervation to his man SAncno, no 
body louſy ever the line alive: Tho? our 


Sailors ſwarm with them in cold voyages to the 
Baltick and the North, they never are troubled 
with theſe vermin in hot climates. Bugs, how- 
ever, are a great torment to the Dutch at the 
Cape : The beſt remedy they have yet met with 
againſt them, is the painting their wainſcots and 
bed-poſts with _ oil colours, in which mercury is 
mixed ; but this will not always do. | 

There are abundance of Scorpions at the Cape : 


They are between two and three inches long, of 
_ the thickneſs of a ſmall » green and yellow, 
and carry their tails with a ſting, open to view, 


on their backs. This creature creeps very ſlowly, 


and may poſſibly have no inclination to miſchicf,. 


never attempting to ſting any one, unleſs it is in 
danger 


aeublelaine tithe - 


them intolerably : And of the Sea-louſe, that re- CH A P. 
ſembles a Horſe-fly, and will ſting and ſuck a fiſh ,__ © 
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| Caffratia. 


the weſ- 


| | 27 A TE 104 
CH AP. danger of being cruſhed z but, if it_ does, ſting. a _ / 


V. man, the pain is equal to thathe would reteive from 
== a hot TONE to the part for _ twelve Fa: Ao 
makes him run out of his houſe like a mad Dog; 

| but, about twelve hours after, the pain; begins ; 

| abate, eſpecially if ſome oil of Scorpion be applied 
to the wound. This I ſpeak of the houſe Scorpion, 
that is found among dirt and rubbiſh ; for the ſting 
of the black Scorpion, that is found in woods; is 
Jaid to be mortal. YO TT TT Ins 20s 2 Ives 
| There is alſo'a little black Spider, of the bighch 
of a pea, at the Cape, whoſe bite is mortal., Kor- 
BEN relates, that he knew a _Negroe-flave killed. by 
one of theſe inſefts; and that. a: European. boy. was 
put to a-great deal of pains and in danger of his 

| fe, by the bite of one of them ; but was cured 


£ 


fucked out all the poiſon. as at 
Waſps are another plague in this country ; but a 
briſk gale of wind, which they ſeldom want, drives 
theſe away, as well as the Flies: The Centapedes, 
or Hundred-legs, is another troubleſome inſet, his 
bite being as prejudicial as the ſting of a Scorpion : 


It is about a finger's length, hairy, and a little 


-thicker than a Gooſe-quill, The Snake-ſtone is. a 

remedy againſt this poiſon alſo ; and ſome fay, a 
roaſted onion will draw out the- poiſon. | 

Weevils or Whules, as the country farmers 

call them, abound here, and deſtroy abundance 

of corn in the granaries 3 inſomuch that they 

- - are forced to let them remain empty ſometimes 

for ſeveral years. Thefe infeRs alſo are found 


_ on ſhip-board, and ſoon ſpoil the biſcuit when they 


$1 "8 PREP PETE CET > aw. 

TheTerra ” to that part of Caffraria, which lies onyths 
leNatalin eaſtern ſide of Africa, and between the Hotten- 
tots nations on the ſouth, and the. Portugueſe 

ſettlements of Zanguebar on the north, and uſu- 
ally called the Ferra de Natal: The . natives of 

this country are blacker than the Hottentots,. and, 

have been taught to cloath themſelves more de-. 

cently. They have alſo ſome buildings that may 

deſerve the name of houſes, and traffick with. the 

Portugueſe, and other rae Þ nations that. touch, 

on this coaſt, bringing gold and Elephants teeth. 

from the inland countries, and bartering it for 

The Caf- cloathing, ſtrong liquors, utenſils and toys. As 
fries n to the Caffries upon the weſtern coaſt, which lie 
tern coaſt, between the Hottentots on the ſouth, and the Por- 
tugueſe colonies in Congo on the north; including 

the country of Mataman or Matapan, and. extend- 

ing to the 16th degree of ſouth, latitude : This 

is all a deſart uninhabited coaſt, where no Euro- 

pean nation has yet found it worth their while to 


ſettle colonies, or even factories, producing no-ar-. - 


ticle fit for commerce, or. even _neceſlary  proviſi- 

ons; and conſequently we can know no more of 
Monomo= this coaſt, than its defects already mention*d, 'And, 
ropannd as. for the inland countries of Monomotopa and 
muegi, Monomuegl, &c. which lie, between the eaſtern, 
and weltern coaſt, and have the Hottentots. on the. 
ſouth, and the upper Ethiopia, on. the northy, all 

that we know. of: them 1s,. that the .natives are. 

Pagan Negroes, and ſometimes bring their gold 

and Elephants teeth to; thoſe. countries that border 

upon the ſea ; and that the, natives} of. the ſouth- 

eaſt coaſt: of Africa purchaſe. theſe goods of in- 

land people, and barter them again with the Eu» 

ropeans for cloathing,, arms, utenlils, .toys, 8c. 

I proceed. therefore. to. the deſcription of, Congo, 

the greateſt part whereof is, at. thus: day ſubject to 

the Portuguele.. /3.1 thn, trig lem 
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Containing the preſent fate of the kingdoms of Con 
_ 8o, for the moſt part ſuljett to the Porti mes 
under which art included the countries of ola, es, 
| Congo Proper, and Loango. ©» 
FA ONGO is. ſituated onithe-weſt-coalt of Afri- Situation 
XJ. ca, between four degrees and. half. north, and 339 
ſixteen . degrees ſouth. latitude: z. taking up near 
twenty .degrees of latitude, and. conſequently. is 


above twelve hundred . miles in length; from 


north. to ſouth 4 but is not. of a+ proportionable 
breadth, ſcarce. extending two hundred, miles * 
part; It is 

bounded by the kingdom of Benin and! Nigri- 

tia, on the. north ; by the inland unknown coun- 

tries. of Africa, on the eaſt ; by Matapan in Caf- 

fraria, on the ſouth ; and by the Atlantick ocean, 

on the weſt. . | fy you non god; 

The kingdom of Angola, the firſt diviſion of Angola 
it, commences at Cape Negro, latitude 16 «de- ** 'ou- 
grees ſouth, and extends northward to 8 degrees of Corn. 
ſouth latitude, including. ſeveral ſmall kingdoms, E 
which our ' mariners have given . various names 
to, ſcarce ever agreeing in the ſame name for any 
one. country z and. therefore. I thought. proper 
to include them all under the general name of An+ 

The chief town of. Angola, and-indeed of all the, The chief 
Portngueſe ſettlements, on. this. ſide. of Africaz is 19w" St. 
St. Paul de Loanda, fituated--upon a-ſmall iſland {0 
near the continent, in 12 degrees of ſouth latitude, 
alittle to the northward of. the great-river Coanza.| 
This is the ſeat; of the Portugnele Viceroy :: Hows 
ever they do not ſcem-.to- be. ſo [(much' maſters: of 
the coaſt of Angola,. as ofthe. reſt of Congo-3, for, 
both the Engliſh- and-Dutch-trade thither,. and: the! 

Engliſh tranſport abundance of flaves from-Angola- 

to America, every year-long 

- Congo. Proper 'is- ſituated: to;*the northward of Congo 
Angola : The chief town St, Salvador, ſituated- WA Proper, 
the latitude of ſix degrees, -upon) the' great, ixiven; **,<<0nd 
Congo, or-Zara,. about. 150+ miles from--the ſeaj' Chief = 
ſaid to be 17 miles in compaſs, arid, according; to; town St. 
ſome, a great deal more'z; but then fields: and: gar: Salvador. 
dens are included, I find,,, andthe houſes are;nor 
contiguous. The Negroe King has'a magnificent: 

Palace in. the middle of the towns if we may-eredit _ + 
the P ortuguele, "whoſe. tributary this Prince 183 Seq 
and the diftrift belonging to- theipalace, is' foilargey, 
they inform us; that there, are three Chriſtiani 
churches in it; beſides a;: Cathedral, and rwelvo _ 
churches. more in the outward city. The: cathe- 

dral- is built of -brick,, without ornament en the; 
outſide, but exceedinginih within, the Portugueſe) 

relate, - There are alſo ſeyetal rehgiqus houſes and! 
convents in: the place 3; atidi.ther number of fauls,” 
Portugueſe and: Negroes, iniSt: Salvador, *cis:/4id;; 

amount. to-100@00. Bathithe citics laſt-mentignecd 
are EpiſcopalSes.- os Poo 2 cont oats 
are Loango, on the ſea-coalty; in -2: degreescfonth the third 
latitude, and! Cape Lopas,. half a: degree t&' {the and molt. 
ſouthward of .the-| Equator: : - Here the Negros gn: of 
King lives in the caftle with the P de: Gos Congs: 
vernor, and 'is, treated as their-gabd: ally 3-butr-the 
Portugueſe are in reality maſters of this town/-and 
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C HA P. principal towns -and ſettlements on_ the 


Their ; | 
.%:.,, coaſt of Congo, beſides thoſe already nam'd, are 


Haw and gable river, which I'find no name to: Goango, ſi- 


- Great Caſcais, that tands at the mouth of a navi- 


ſettle- tuated at the mouth of the great river Zara or Con- 
ments of 33 and further fourhward on the coaſt, Cape Pul- 

eſe in merino, Cape Lehdo, Libolo,: Benguelas, or Fort 
Congo. St. Philip (near which the Dutch have a faCtory) 


N Tortuga, and Angrade Negros. As to the towns 
homas, belonging to the Negroes, moſt of them confiſt of 


- a few huts, built with clay and reeds, in an irregular 

- manner ; and as every tribe or clan has its particu- 
lar King or Soveraign, his palace is uſually diftin- 
_guiſhed by a ſpreading tree before his door, under 
which he fits and converſes, or adminiſters juſtice to 
his ſubjefts. Bur I perceive moſt of their towns 
' are in or near a grove of trees ; for our Sailors al- 
ways conclude, there -is a Negro town, wherever 
they obſerve a tuft of trees upon the coaſt : And, as 
theſe conſiſt of Palms, Cocoa-nut-trees, Oranges, 

| Lemons, and other fruit-trees, that retain their 
leaves and verdure all the year ; ſuch dwelling-hou- 

ſes, how mean ſoever the materials of their houſes 
are, cannot be unpleaſant. The Negroe towns, in 
_ fruitful countries, ſtand very thick, and are exceed- 


ing populous, the whole country appearing almoſt 


one continued village. ' As to their perſons, they are 
as black as any of the Negroes, but much more civi- 
liz'd. The Portugueſe fathers have not only con- 
verted moſt of the people upon this extenſive coaſt 
to chriſtianity, but taught them to cloath themſelves 
like Chriſtians, and they now take off+great quan- 

tities of European manufaCftures.—=\ﬀ__ 
There are a multitude of Kings or petty Sove- 
 raigns in this country, moſt of them in ſome kind 
of ſubjeftion to the Portugueſe, who permit them, 
however, to govern their own people, according 
to their ancient cuſtoms. Notwithſtanding this 
country is ſituated under, and on both ſides the 
equator, *tis not ſo' exceſſive hot as in ſome higher 
latitudes z for which ſeveral reaſons are aſſigned ; 
as, 1. Becauſe their day is never above twelve hours 
long : 2. Their rainy ſeaſon continues four months; 
viz. from June to' mber incluſive, when their 
rivers, like the' Nile, overflow the level country; 
and this renders Congo no leſs fruitful than Egypt. 
The Portugueſe have taught the 'natives alſo to 
' make the beſt of 'their lands, and introduced Eu- 
' ropean'corn, fruits,' and plants; and, as the coun- 
try is very populous, there is now ſcarce a ſpot of 
ground uncultivated. Ee SOIT ; 
The Por- : The Portugueſe have the ſole —_— trade in this 
tugueſe country, except in ſome of Angola, whither 
makers of tp Engliſh ol Dutch befor for | "pu They 
= coun- |,ring from thence chiefly Nlaves, Elephants teeth, 
Bree wax and peltry, conſiſting -of the ſkins of Buffa- 
loes and other beaſts, for which they give the -na- 
tives in return all manner of cloathing, made of 
cotton, i linnen, or ſlight ſtuffs, tools, utenſils, to- 
baccoz” brandy, and other ſpirituous liquors ; and 
cis ſaid, the Portugueſe frequently purchaſe ſlaves 
and teeth here, with the-gold they bring from Bra- 
_ zil (for there is no gold found in Congo;) and- 
that, from this coaſt and ſome other ſettlements 
- they have in Africa, they do not ſend leſs than 
100000 ſlaves to- Brazil. F-f09 | 21 
Negroes The Engliſh and Dutch at Angola alſo barter 
purchaſed linnen, calicoes, ſlight ſtuffs, beads, toys, tobac- 
cheapat co' and brandy, for ſlaves, which are tranſported 
Angola. £m thence to America, Negroes, *tis ſaid, are 


rchas'd cheaper at Angola than in Guinea, Young 


ks at full growth and in their prime, under three 
pounds a head, and boys and women in porportion.; 


THE PRESENT 8PTATE ., 


and theſe poor creatures are pack'd as cloſe as Her- CHAP. 
rings, 7 or 800 of them in a ſhip, where they are +1: _ 
forced to lie double, almoſt the whole voyage, and 
kept with no better food than horſe-beans z tho? 
their profit, one would think, ſhould induce the 
Merchants to'uſe them well; for a ſlave, that is pur- 
chaſed for three or four pounds at Angola, is worth 
ewenty'or five and twenty in America. | 
Moſt of the catcle that are found in Caffraria, produa cf 

may be ſeen in Congo, ſuch as Cows, Oxen, Buffa- Congo. 
loes, Sheep, Goats, Hogs, Deer, Elephants, Lions, 
and Tygers. The country alſo produces rice in 
great plenty z and here grows the Palm and Co- 
coa-nut-tree, which are not to be met with in Caf- 
frariaz and, among the many exotick plants the 
Portugueſe have brought hither, is the Cinnamon- 

tree, 'of which they have a flouriſhing long walk, 

in a ſmall iſland near the coaſt ; but dare not pro- 
pagate them any further, leſt the Dutch ſhould 
come 'and take their country from them, as has 

teen obſerv'd already. | 2 Ds 

And now, travelling weſtward, according to my 

uſual method, I proceed to give a deſcription of the 
celebrated coaſt of Guinea, the gold whereof at- 
tracts ſo many European nations thither, | 


” = C H A V. WI. - 

The preſent ſtate of GUINEA: 

Comprebending the countries of Benin and the Slave 
Coaſt, tbe Gold Coaſt, the Ivory Coaſt, and tbe 


G UINEA, in its largeſt extent, comprehend- 6 14  p. 


Ras 


- 
, - 


[ ing, 1. Benin and the Slave Coaſt; 2. The v. 
Gold Coaſt; 3. The Ivory Coaſt; and, 4. The ——— 
Grain Coaſt; lies between 4 degrees and a half and ,* "am 
10 degrees and a half north-latitude; and between tent ang. 
the great river Camarone, on the eaſt, and the ſubdivi- 
mouth of the river Sierra de Leon, on the weſt, fions. 
taking up 3o degrees of longitude, viz. from 15 
eaſt, to 15 weſt, of London; which, at 60 miles 
to a degree, makes it 1800 miles long. "This 
country 1s bounded by Nigritia, or Negroland, on 
the north ; by the undiſcover'd inland countries of 
Africa, on the caft ; 'by Congo, and the Atlantick 
ocean,” on the ſouth; and by the ſame ocean on 
a 7: pews er ea as 

"This country, according to ſome, obtained the | 
name of Guinea, becauſe it is hot and dry, the word 


_ ſignifying as much in the language of the natives ; 


but thoſe, who derive it from hence, ſurely never 
conſider*d, that no country is better water'd, ei- 

ther with rain from heaven, or with more nume- 

rous rivers. I am therefore inclined to think, 
that'it took its name from a town call*d Guiohy, 

which the Portugueſe touched art when they firſt 

viſited this coaſt, 

The firſt ſubdiviſion of this country Benin, in gec;n ana 


- which I include the Slave Coaſt, is bounded by Ni- the Slave 


itia, or Negroland, on the north ; by the un- Coaſt the 
nown-ipland parts of Africa, on the eaſt; by Con- oe ſubdi- 
go; and that part of the Atlantick ocean, call'd the '*”* 

gulph or bite.of Guinea, on the ſouth; and by the 

Gold Coaſt, on the weſt; lying along the ſea-coaſt, 

from the river Camarone, on the eaſt, to the Daniſh 

fort of Chriſtianburgh, near the river Volta, on the 

weſt : The principal rivers in this diviſion, beſides 

the great river Camarone, the ſouth-eaſt boundary 

of it, are the river Del-Rey, or the King's River, 

to the weſtward of it; and the rivers Forcades, For- 
 moſa and Lagos, further weſtward ;: and laſtly, the 

river Volta, nearthe weſtern bounds of this diviſion. 

| | es «4 
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CHAP. The chief towns, which give names to ſo many 
VIE kingdoms or diſtricts are, 1. Benin, ſituated on the 
IT bb north latitude, faid to be 11 miles in circumference, 
nin. and to contain 100000 inhabitants, all Negroes, 
with a magnificent palace of their King's z bur, 
notwithſtanding all the fine things ſaid of this town, 

both palaces and houſes have clay-walls, and thatch- 

Awerri, ed roofs. 2. Awerri, ſituated alſo in Benin, at the 
mouth of the river Forcades, not ſubje& to the 

King of Benin, but to the Portugueſe, who have a 

caſtle, with a ſtrong garriſon, that commands it. 

The Portugueſe alſo have ſettlements for 150 miles 

up the river Formoſa, and moſt of the petty Sove- 

_ raigns of this country are either their allies, or ſub- 


Arebo. ject to them. 3. Arebo, on the eaſt-ſide of the 
mouth of the river Formoſa : This was formerly a. 
place that the Europeans viſited pretty much for 
faves ; but now the Portugueſe have almoſt the ſole 

Ardra. trade of this part of the country.. 4. Great Ardra ; 


and, 5. Little Ardra, ſituated near the river La- 

gos, on the Slave Coaſt: The greater ſaid to be 
extremely large and populous, and both of them 

Fida« or jnhabited by Negroes. 6. Fida or Whidah, fituat- 
Whidah. e4 on the Slave Coaſt, between the rivers Lagos and 
Volta : The town and country about it extremely 
populous; but conliſting of ſuch poor huts as the 


Popo. Negroes uſually live in. 7. Great Popo; and, 8. 


Little Popo 3 both which towns lie upon the ſame 


Alampo. coaſt to the weſtward of Fida. 9g. Lampo or A- 
lampo, a little to the eaſtward of the mouth of the 
river Volta : This, and the other towns, conſiſting 
only of Negroe-huts, require no particular de- 
ſcription. I ſhall only add, that the Engliſh have 


Engliſh two factories or ſettlements on the Slave Coaſt ; 
fettle- one at Alampo, and the other at Whidah : And 


| that the Portugueſe, French, and Dutch, have 
. Other Eu- each of them one ſettlement at Whidah on the 
_ et- ſame coaſt. But, as to the country of Benin 
emen3. Proper, no E ion h ſett] 
roper, no European nation has any ſettlement 
there, but the Portugueſe, who are .in a manner, 
maſters of it : And, if we may believe their Miſ- 
_ Gonaries, have made proſelytes of moſt of the 
natives. But travellers tell us, that thoſe, near 
the ſea-coaſt, are a very ſad fort of Chriſtians, a 
profligate and abandoned race, addicted to all man- 
ner of vice. _ | $4” 


= 


The Gold . The Gold Coaſt, ſo named from the abundance 
Coaft.” of gold that is found there, is bounded by Nigritia, 
_ on the north ; by the Slave Coaſt, on the eaſt ; by 

the ocean on the ſouth z and by the tooth or Ivory 


Coaſt, on the weſt. | 


The principal river in this diviſion is that of the 
Rio Cobra, or. Ancober, by ſome called the Gold- 


River, which falls into the ſea, near the Dutch fort 


. of St. Authony, a little to the weſtward of Cape 


— Three-Points. IT” £ 
The chief towns, , which give names to ſo many 
petty kingdoms or ſtates dependent on them, are 
Aquamboe, Agonna, Acron, Fantyn, .Sabo, Fetu, 
Commani, Jabi, Adom, Ante and Axim. 


tlements : The moſt eaſterly, called Chriſtianburgh?, 
belongs to the Danes : The ſecond, called fort Cre- 


ments. 
2 Chriſti- 


anburgh. Veccur *, ſtands a little to the weſtward of the for- 
> Creve- mer, and belongs to the Dutch, and further weſt-. 


* OF GUITNBA; 4! 


Engliſh : In Covani Vredenburghi«' arid, Las Mi- 
nas, or Del:mina',.to the Dutch: In:Ante or Han- | 
te, fort Infuma", to the Engliſh ; Batenſtern*, Q- s y;edea- 
range *, and St. Sebaſtian”, to the Dutch {. In Ax--burgh. 

im, the forts of Axim and St. Anthony *, to-the, Peimina- 


' river Benin or Formoſa, in 7 degrees and a half. 


the European ſettlements on 


On this coaſt are ſeveral European forts and ſet-. 


39: 


qo 


Inf ama. 


Dutch ; and fort Frederick{burgh*, and Dorotheaf, = g.ten. 
to the Pruſſians,. which is the moſt weſterly of all gern. 

the Gold Coaſt. © Orange: 
There are alſo ſeveral other ſmall forts and factories $--3ag 


ſtrongeſt forts are thoſe of Cape Coaſt, which be- thony. . 


| o ickſburgh 
Delmina, which | the Dutch are in poſſeſſion of.:t Doro. 


was one occaſion'of the firſt Dutch war : Nor have-h;1.* _ 


| ll k 
our good allies reſtored them to this day. Laden. - 


The next diviſion of Guinea, is that of the Ivory, The Ivo- 


' or Tooth Coaſt, which takes its name from -the 7 <oaſt- 


Elephants teeth found here, and is bounded by Ni- 
gritia, on the north ; by the Gold Coaſt, on the 
eaſt ; by the ocean on the ſouth'; and by the Grain 


or Pepper Coaſt, on the weſt, _ 7 RE 
.* The: moſt remarkable plates and towns on the Chief 
Ivory Coaſt are, Jaque, Cape 'Lahoe,, Drumyn, ** 
Cape, Palmas, Seſtre, Sino and. Bottowa z and: the 
chief rivers thoſe of Rio de Suerio, and Rio Ef- 
CHF, 2 / ct. 2165 HONITIO'7 1. F205 
.. The laſt and moſt weſterly diviſion of Guinea, is Grain 
that of the Grain or Pepper Coaſt, bounded by Ni-,Coatt- 


gritia, on the north 4 the Ivory Coaſt, on the. eaſt ; 


and the ocean, on the ſouth and weſt: The princi-, 
pal rivers whereof are, the Rio de Seſtro, the Rio. 
de St. Paul, and the river de Sierra Leon. | 
The chief towns are, Baffoc, Sanguin, Seſtro,, Chief 
Gorea, Buga and Tomba : And here are alſo. two ary | 
Engliſh ſettlements. on the coaſt, viz. thoſe of St. ſerde- ; 
Anne, at the mouth of the river Sierra, Leon, and ments. 
Sherbro fort, to the caſtward of it. © I proceed now 
to give a more particular account. of the coaſt of. 
Guinea. dts. 177 i - Eg rind 
Travellers uſually make but two ſeaſons in this Air and 
country z namely, winter and' ſummer : From 7 Fenaorkban 
to September incluſive, in their winter, or  ralny Coat: = 
ſeaſon ; and from Oftober to March incluſive, is- 
their ſummer, and their hotteſt, as well as faireſt 
weather ; though- then the Sun is fartheſt. from. 
them on the: ſouth-ſide of the equator z whereas, 
the coaſt of Guinea lies 5 degrees. north... But. 
their wet ſeaſon does not always begin juſt-at' the. 
ſame time 3 nor is it the ſame at all places on this , 
coaſt. At ſome time, and in ſome places, it be- 


- gins a month or. two ſooner than in others, and- 


is ſometimes of a. longer, and at others of a ſhorter-. 
duration ;. however,. between the. vernal and the. 
autumnal equinox, .they generally. have exceſlive.. 


rains,': attended with, violent ftorms: of wind, as 


well as thunder and lightning 3 and as the winds at , 
this time blow from the fouthward, and there is. 
not one harbour upon the, coaft, if any ſhipping 
happens to. be therein theſe ſtorms, they are an- | 


 fallibly run on, ſhore, unleſs they can ſtand our to, 


yr ward Acra, which belongs to the Engliſh : In Agons. ſea, or get into..the .mouth of the. river Sierra de . 

« Patience. 23 ſtands fort Simpas, which belongs to. the En-., Leon, when. they find them coming on : And, 1t, 

* Anam- gliſh : In Acra * fort Patience 4, to the Dutch : In ſeems, there always fits ſuch a ſurt or ny Sane, great 

_—_ Fantim Anamboa *, to the Engliſh, and Amfſter- on this coaſt, that it is very difficult going on ſhore . ak n—_ 
"* dam * to the Dutch ; In Saboe fort Naſſau *® to the , at any time, even during the fair ſeaſon, eſpecially GT: 

s Fon Dutch: In Fetu Conradſburgh*, to the Dutch 3/ at Whidah. .... 2%, © Sons for 

ale. .- pf Cape Coaſt-Caſtle *, or Carolus-Burgh to the Se | 


radſburgh. * Cape Coaſt, 
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The moſt'violent ſtorms, or travadoes, are in 


CHAP. 


THE PRESE 


VI. July and Auguſt, and come'from the ſouthward : 


a 


. Winds. © 


Itis obſerved alſo, 'that, during the hot ſeaſon, the 
winds are periodical on this coaſt, blowing from 
midnight till one or two in the afternoon, from the 


land; ' and then, - ſhifting to the ſouthward, blow 


from the ſea : And that the ſea rages to that de- 


gree on this ſhore' ſome months in the year, that it 


Tooks | like fire, which makes the Sailors ſtile it, 


The Burnings, 'at which times it'is almoſt impoſſi- 


| ble to'go on ſhore. 


The rivers in this country, falling from high 


- mountains not very far From the coaſt, form fo 


manyf*rapid torrents, and in the wet 'ſeaſ6n overflow 
the valleys, from whence aſcend thick'ſtinking fogs, 


' that make the country very unhealthful to foreign- 
ers; but what I take to be ſtil] more pernicious'is,. 


that'the European faRories always' lie near'the ſea, 


_ and'the mouths of the rivers, and, from the Ouze: 


_ and falt-martſhes underneath them, till more un- 
healthful vapours ariſe : And, *tis ſaid, the fiſh, 


3 Which the Negroes lay upon the ſhore till they pu- 


__ are carried off by 1t. | 


" ttify,"\do not a little contribute to corrupt the air. 


But from what cauſe ſoever it proceeds, few Euro- 
$'viſit' theſe ſhores, but have a dangerous fit of 
fickneſs ſoon after their arrival, and many of them 


- Their rivers, running but a ſhort courſe from 


'  nortlito' ſouth; and being made chiefly by the rains, 


are not-any of them navigable for ſhips, from the 
river of Sierra de Leon, 'in the-weſt, tothe river 
of Benin in Formoſa, in the eaſt ; but abound 


© however with variety of very good fiſh, as well as 


\ It may be obſerved farther, that, during the 
rainy ſeaſon, though the ſun be' then dire&ly over 
their-heads, the weather is moderately cool, eſpe- 


_ cially in the evening. Some relate, that in Sep- 


tember, about the end of the rains, it is really 


_ cold; and though the middle of the day is exceflive 
- hot in/ſummer, viz. from Oftober to March, yet 
"even then the evenings are cool ; and they have this 


_ further relief, that there are 'no long days: It 


muſt be-nine in the morning before the intenſe heat 


| begins, and at three or four in the afternoon it is 


pretty mich abated, -the ſun not being then above 
- tw6ior'three hours high. CEN TORT 


<4 
by : - 


The per- 


ſons of the among 


Negroes. 


 "'As'to'the- face of the country, it is agreeably di- 
verkfied' with mountains and valleys, woods and 

open helds': The hills adorned with trees of an ex-/ 
traordinary height, and the valleys between them 

rich; large, and'extenſive, proper for the cultivation 
oF all manner of corn and fruits, with villages eve- 
ry'where agreeably interſperſed, the country being 

exceeding 
fruiefel part of the country, is that about Fida or 
Whidah, which,' from the deſcription 'of ſome tra- 
velters, one would imagine a perfect paradiſe, if 'it 
was not for the unhealthfulneſs of 'the place, with 


&-: 4 


rd to European conſtitutions; Neneh 

"As muſt be / eovh d, however, in ſo extenſive a 
coaſt, as from the river of Sierra de Leon, to the 
river Camarone, there is a great deal of barren de- 
fart-ground : 'We- find much of this upon the Gold 
Coaſt; and other parts of it are ſo overflowed' in 
the rainy ſeaſon, that the ſoil will produce fearce 
any thing bur rice ; all other corn and plants al- 
moſt are deftroyed by the annual floods : But then 
Whidah and other places makes amends for this, 
by their abundant fertility. | NG 

*'The perſons of the Negroes are fo well known 
us, that it is almoſt unneceſſary to defcribe 
them : They are generally of a good ſtature, well 


4 


populous': But the moſt pleaſant and 


NT STATE 


proportioned, robuſt, able-bodied - men, their CH A P. 


complexion a ſhining jet black ; their noſes flat z , a bY, | 


their lips thick”; they have large rolling eyes, of * 


which great part of the white appears, and 'ex- 
ceeding even white ſets of teeth ; their hair black, 
ſhort, : and curled, appearing more like black woot 
than hair. _ ROE PT SCAN. 


The habit of a Negroe is a Paan,-or cloth, about Their ha- 


his waiſt;about two foot broad ; and*thoſeof thebet- bits. 


ter 'ſfort have another cloth of a good length wrap- 

about them, and thrown over their ſhoulders 3 
but yet ſo as their arms, legs, and a good part of 
their bodies appear naked both'of the'men and wo- 


men. - Their ornaments conſiſt of' # multitude of Orna- 


rings or. bracelets, of gold, ivory, .or copper, ac- ® 


cording to their circumſtances, worn on their arms 
and legs, with necklaces and girdles of coral, one 
upon another ; bur the plaiting and adorning their 
hair takes up the greateſt part of their time, eſpe- 
cially of the womens : The hair of ſome of the Ne- 
groes is longer than that of others ; and they have a 
way of pulling it out of the natural curl, and mak- 
ing it ſtrait, by hanging weights to it ;' after which, 


' they form it into various taſhions, drefling it up 
with little thin plates of gold, copper, tinſel, beads, 


coral and ſhells, that make a glittering ſhew : 


| Some of the women throw a veil over all, to keep 


off the ſcorching ſun, and ſome of the men have 
caps ; their fiſhermen particularly have them made 
of ſkins or ruſhes, and are very happy if they can 


get a European hat: But many of the Negroes go 


perfe&tly 'bare-headed ; and their ſcalps, *tris faid, 
are ſo hardened by it, that they are not fenſible of 
the ſun's intenſe heat, © "al 
' Their falutations in the inland country are 


nts. 


-- Salota- 


formed by ſtretching out their hands, bending the/ti91*- 


knee, or embracing each other ; and where a ſub- 


ject or inferior perſon addreſſes himſelf to his Prince 


or ſuperior Lord, he profſtrates himſelf on his face 


before him, till he is bid to riſe : As for the people 


of the coaſt, who have furniſhed themſelves ' with 
caps and hats, they have leatnt of the Europeans 


to ſalute their friends by pulling them off. Our Genius 
Factors obſerve, this people do not want ſenſe, nd tem- 


but employ It to the vileſt pu POIECS 3; namely, in 
deſrauding- all the Europeans they” deal with, as 


well as one another, But our people are ſo inge- _ 


riyvous to confeſs, that the Chriſtians have, in a great 


meaſure,-contributed to make them choſe exquiſite 


cheats. The Europeans firſt taught them to adul- 
terate-their gold, and mix copper and other pal- 
try ingredients with it ; and therefore have no'great 
reaſon to' complain of them on this ſcore: They 
have been made much worſe by their traffick with 
us; both in this 


reſpe&, and many others. © Our Debauch- 


Merchants have ſent over large quantities of brandy <4 by the 


and ſpirits ; and our Factors and. Sailors frequently 
ſhew them, that Chriſtians get drunk with them, 


and commit as many extravagancies, as thoſe who 


never heard-of chriſtianity : And tho! our people 


reflect upon their women for their kwdneſs, they 


ſee the Europeans, who viſit their- coaſts, as lewd' as 
they 'can be: They cannor' but obſerve, that the 
profeſſors of that-religion which requires the ſtrit- 


eft juſtice, chaſtiry, and temperance, are as aban- 
doned libertines as the Pagans themſelves, and by. 


that means are confirmed in the vicious habits we 


Chriſtians 


cenſure them for. All the difference is, that Chri- | 


ſtians do' this 'in defiance of the principles of their. 


religion; and the Negroes, in. conformity with 


theirs; at leaſt as to wine and women ; from which 


their ſuperſtitions do not reſtrain them, but rather 
ericourage them'in the practice of thoſe vices: And 
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'CHAP. this is, and ever will be, the great obſtruction to 
VI. the propagation of Chriſtianity in Pagan countries, 
” That the profeſſion and practice of: our people are 
ſo widely different, that the - heathen nations can 
never think our miſſionaries in earneſt, 'when they 
preach up virtue, and 'endeavour \to- make proſe- 


"Y 
ficulty, and behave himſelf better under a-calami- CHAP. 
ty,. when he has duly confider'd. it; than the dull __VE 
\» Having given adeſcription of the people, T pro Their 
ceed; to. /enquire into the animals that are found quadru- 
here, and firſt -their 'quadrupedes :: Of which the P*4e- 
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Melatto's. 


and indolent; and : ſome have 


lytes of them. . It is obſerved alſo, that the Ne- 
groes in the inland countries are not near fo vicious 
and corrupt in their morals, as thoſe that converſe 
with us upon the coaſt. ' "ft ''Þ 

There is ſtill a. more. abandoned race here than 
the Negroes, according to the accounts our Factors 
and Seamen give of them : Theſe are the Melat- 
to*s, or mixed - breed,. proceeding |from Negroes 
and Europeans.. The Portugueſe, whenithey firft 
diſcovered the ſouth-weſt ' coaſt of Africa, propa» 
gated both their religion and their ſpecies'in ma- 
ny parts of it. Theſe are of a tawny;comiplexion, 
profeſs themſelves, Chriſtians, but; retaui: many of 
the. ſuperſtitions of the Pagan Negroes. They 
dreſs, *tis ſaid, like the Portygueſe,: but exceed 
both Negroes and Potturveſifa their vices. The 
men are drunken, lewd, thieviſh, and treacherous 
to the laſt degree ; and the women 'proftitutes to 
both Negroes and Europeans z,' to; the -firſt, pri 


vately, and to the laſt /publickly,, without any 
manner of ſhame or reſtraint. 


This vice they ſee 
countenanced by the practice both of Negroes'and 
Chriſtians, and therefore make no fcruple of in- 
dulging themſelves in it, whenever. pleaſure or pro- 


fit tempts them to it. Such are the: Chriſtians we 
find upon the eaſtern and weſtern, coaſt of Africa, 


whoſe anceſtors were proſelyted by the Portugueſe 
Miſſionaries : Not that I would aſcribe-their vici- 
ous habits to the doCtrines the Miſſionaries-taught, 
that might be agreeable to the Chriſtian purity ; 
but I am afraid our Fa&tors ard-Sea-faring men, 
both Papiſts and, Proteſtants, have for the moſt 
part been ſuch lewd, drunken, vicious wretches, 
that theſe unhappy Melatto's have either; thought 
thoſe crimes none at all, or venial; at leaft : To 
the diflolute lives therefore of the European Chri- 


ſtians chiefly is to be aſcribed the. vices of the Me- - 


latto's we cenſure fo ſeverely. But, 'to conclude 
the character both of Negroes and Melatco's, it is 
agreed, they are both of them very! deficient in 
point of courage, and both of them extremely lazy 

| ) 2 charged them with 
the moſt barbarous. cruelty. 40. mk of 
| They are obſerved alſo to be very covetous, and 
yet ſuch maſters of their temper, or ſa eaſy in all 


- conditions of life, that:no: ſudden changes or alte- 


rations in their fortunes can difturb them. If they 
loſe a battle, *tis ſaid, they ſing and dance, as if 
they had gain'd one; and. if a man, is deprived 


of all his effe&ts and treafure at one ſtroke, he 


appears contented z it 1s not to be perceived by his 
countenance : Which ſhews a great deal of philo- 
ſophy, or an unuſual degree of ſtupidity. But I, 
am apt to think,. the one is frequently taken for 
the other in every nation z and therefore, whether 
this calm, undiſturbed manner of theirs in every 
change of fortune is to be admir'd' or condemn'd, 
is not eaſy to determine : But thus much we may 


. venture to aſſert, that the man that 1s leaſt moy*d. 


at ſuch ſhocks, is happieſt in himſelf, and leaſt 
troubleſome to his friends z and that,men of the 
fineſt ſenſe are generally. ſooneſt moved, and more. 
ſubje&t to paſſion than thoſe of a heavier make : 


The firſt are apt to have too quick a ſenſe of the 


conſequence of misfortunes, and to aggravate and. 


multiply them, before reaſon comes to their relief : 


NLO Lo th, 


= 


But then, ſuch a man, perhaps, will obviate a dit- 


firſt in' magnitude” is” the! Elephant. There are 
found ſuch ntimbers-of 'cheſe monſtrous'*creatures; 
in that part of [this country calld the' Tooth-coaft, 
thatythere is more Tvory brought from thence chin 
from-any otherpart'-of the - world'2' Bur we-ate 
not to underſtand, that there are tisEtephants"in 
the reſt of the: country,- comprehended under the 
name: of Guinea z-for there are Elephants in BEe- 
nin, on the Slave-coaſt, in Proper Guinez,” and" the 
Malaguette or Pepper-coaſt;' tho* not! iti” ſo- great 
numbers as 'are :met;/'with” on” the 'Tooth-coaft. 
Thoſe creatures: have been already (deſcribed, 'in 
treating of the: Eaſt-Indies, Ceylon, and the coun- 
try of the Hotcentots 3 and' therefore= I: need fay 
little of chem-here,'»Bosm'awtelfsus,” that they 


dometimes come down to” the European” forts-and 


faories, in the day-time :-* That” they | are not 
afraid, of fire,'or even” of gs 5 and+ that their 

hides cannot be penetrated' by" a' muſket-bullet-: 
:T hat one. of them+that'came down 'ro=their fort 
Elmina, received above 300 ſhort before he fell/: 
That moſt; of the bullets: fired arihim,} were flat- 


ted by his impenetrable: hide,. and\dropp*d off, 'as 
if..they had been ſhor againſt a-wall : However, 


ſome: of them hitting him on. 'the' head; he'was 
brought down at laſt, - and the' Negroes” feaſted'on 
his ir bak ox emotttnom £ to 0930779. 
\. > Phey have Bulls and! Cows, - but: no Oxen in this 
country, the Negroes applying themſelves- very 
little to grazing. : The fleſtv/ off theſe: animals'is 
dry /ahd hard in moſt places, and” their ſheep, 
which are cloathed with hair inſtead: of wool, make 
very indifferent: food, and yer--both the one and 
the other are. very dear : "Their Cows allo "give 


wretched milk,. and very little of 'it; - They have 


Goats, Hogs, and'Deer, which. are:much bettet 
food than the' former; The Horſes are exceeding 
{mall, and uſed. ſometimes for the : ſaddle, as' well 
as Aﬀes; but they-neither uſe them or:any other 
cattle for' the draught of carriages; -or to lay bur- 
thens; on- 3} all: their: goods are carried' on porters 
backs, if it be -100 miles, unleſs they have- the 


_ conveniency of water-carriage, which'they have 


but 'very - little of, their rivers: falling” from ſteep 
rocks and mountains, and conſequently'can be'na- 
vigated but a very little way. Prove 10) : wol 
. Here are alſo: found Lions, Tygers, Leopards; 
wild Hogs, Jackalls, wild Dogs, Foxes,” and 
Crocodiles ; but meer with no travellers that men- 
tion Camels in»this part of Africa; tho? . they are 
ſo numerous to the ;northward' of the' river Niger ; 
the reaſon whereof may be, that neither hilly nor 
dirty. countries-{as' the valleys of Guinea are) are 


» 


proper for theſe' animals ; whereas they are ex- 


tremely uſeful in. carrying burdens -over ſandy 
plains and deſarts, and there we:meet with great 
numbers of them, both in the north of Africa and 
m Afja. F- 1? | 4.9150 3113-75544 +131 

There are ſeveral ſorts of wild Cats in Guinea, 
and among the reſt a Civet-Cat. - They have al- 
ſo a Mouſe that: yields' a kind of Muſk,” but 'no 
animals are more numerous here. than Monkeys, 
of which one. ſpecies, BosM an aflures us, are not 
much leſs than 'Men. He himſelf ſaw one, he 
ſays, 5 foot high; and theſe are fo bold and im» 


pudent, that they will ſometimes attack men :. But 


they have another ſort of Monkey, coal-black, with 
19M white 
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Reptiles. 


THE PRESENT STATE 
Y AF. white. beards, not above two foot high, and very 


WY in other places, plundering gardens and corn-fields, 


- but- pretty nice in their diet, chuſing the beſt of 


pretty z they are all very thieviſh here, as well as 


every kind: of grain and fruit. The Camelion 
* alſo 18 found in this-part of Africa; of which Ani- 
mal it is reported, and not- without grounds, that 
3" frequently changes colour. I Bave ſtood and 
look*d on him a/great while, under a garden-hedge, 
and, I muſt own, he ſeemed to me to vary his 
colour frequently :- It iis obſerved, that the colour 
he uſually -puts on when he'is ſurpriz*d, is a fine 
green, ſpotted brown, or-yellow'; :for, his ordina- 
ry colour is grey, and the ſkin almoſt tranſparent: 
But Bos M AN obſerves, that they never —_— 
a red, nor: to ſome. ather colours; though fome 
have affirmed they. always appear tobe of the co- 
lour of the' thing that is next:them. It is a very 
ſmall animal, lefs than a Rat, but bigger confi- 
derably than a Mouſe, and wilt live ſeveral months 
(ſome fay years) without food ; ' though others are 
of opinion. it catches Flies, as ſome other creatures 
do, by puttingout its tongue, which 'is almoſt as 
long as the body : But the Flies muſt light on the 
Camelion's tongue, if' he does catch them ; for he 
4s ſo exceeding flow that he can overtake nothing 
by untiogHESK! 206 ood hon 6040, 
\ There are, 'beſides theſe, innumerable quadru- 
pedes in this part-of Africa 3 for which our travel- 
Jers wanting names, and having given 'but odd'de- 


 ſcriptions of them, I proceed to their reptiles ; and 


firſt their Serpents, which are of various kinds, ſome 
of them of a monſtrous ſize : And tho? it be very 
certain that venomous reptiles do grow to a great 
_ bigneſs, in-all countries that are hot and moiſt, 1 
muſt. beg Mr. BosMan's pardon, if I do not be- 
lieve there are Serpents that have ſwallowed Deer 
and Men : For it 1s not only incredible, that their 
bodies ſhould grow to ſuch a ſize as to encloſe the 
body of a man ; | but the throat of. this animal is 
ſo remarkably narrow, that tho? a Serpent be of 
very. large dimenſions, yet it is with a great deal 
of difficulty that he gets down a ſmall 'Chicken, 
or even a Rat: And this BosmAan himſelf ob- 
ſerves, though he tells the ſtory of a Serpent's 
ſwallowing men and beaſts; adding, 'that when 
he was there, Serpents of 22 foot long were taken, 
and, he believed, in the inland country there might 
be much bigger; however, he-admits that the moſt 
venomous. Serpents are not a yard long ; and ob- 
ſerves, that they are ſpotted-black,” white, and yel- 
low : Nor are Serpents only ifound-in the fields and 
woods here, but get into their very houſes and 
bed-chambers ; which is not: much to be wonder'd 
at, ſince one ſpecies of them is worſhipped by the 
Negroes, -cheriſhed, and uſed with more ten- 
derneſs, than they ſhew to their own children ; 
and if any one ſhould ſtrike or wound one of 
theſe Serpents, the whole. country would riſe upon 
him, and pull him to pieces. The crime is lqok- 
ed upon to 'be: unpardonable ; but I ſhall have 
occaſion to treat of this fort more particularly 
under the head of religion, and only obſerve 


| here, that the bite of one of theſe Serpents 1s not 


There are alſo Scorpions in this country, which 
have been deſcribed 1n treating of the Hottentots : 
But the Toads, mentioned by BosM AN, are as ex- 
traordinary in their dimenſions as his Serpents. He 
relates, that he has ſeen-them as broad as a plate 
we cat.on, and that he-took them for Land-Tor- 
toiſes, when he firſt ſaw them. I' remember ano- 
ther writer, who ſays, that their T'oads at Bom- 


£ 
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| has certainly overdone it. 


. than in any other country. Here alſo is the Co- 


bay in the Eaſt-Indies are \s big as Ducks ; but I CHAP. 
muſt confeſs-I never ſaw any ſuch, and am apt to , 4 My 
believe, that author ſtretch'd a little z but my BEE 
friend Bos A w, who compares them to Tortoiſes, 


Centapedes, 'or Hundred-legs, are alſo very nu- 
merous here, and creep into houſes and bed-cham- 
bers. It is a little, long, flat inſet, with abun- 
dance of feet, from whence it obtain'd its name, 
and its bite is very painful-and'venemous, but not 
mortal. They have a ſpecies of Ants in Guinea 
that do incredible miſchief : They will not only 
get into beds, and force'a man to get up ; bur, 
if we may believe BosMAn, there are ſuch nu- 
merous /hoſts' of them, that they will ſeize upon 
a Sheep or'Fowl, and devour it alive : That they 
will eat their way through a thick wooden cheſt, 
in a night's time; and the Fattors find it very dif- 
ficult to ſecure their goods from them, and Gnats, 
and Flies, which are the plague of this and other 
hot countries | | 
They have plenty of tame fowl, but wretched Fo. 
lean, dry ſtuff : Here are alſo ſome Turkeys and 
Ducks, firft brought hither by the Portugueſe ; 
but plenty of Pheaſant, Partridges, wild Ducks, 
Snipes, ' and other wild fowl, natives of the coun- 
try : They have alſo a very beautiful bird, of the 
ſhape of a Parrot ; the upper part whereof is red, 
grey, fky-colour, and deep blue ; the breaft and 
lower part green, as are the head, neck, and tail ; 
but only admired for its beauty. Here are alfo 
Eagles, Herons, Parrots, Parokeets, Hawks, and 
other birds of prey, and a vaſt variety of feather*d 
kind, never ſeen in Europe z which with other un- = 
common animals, would take up a volume alone 
to deſcribe. A = 
I proceed therefore, in the next place, to their Fiſh. = 
fiſh, which are exceeding good and plentiful, both = 
in their ſeas and rivers : The ſea we affords Mo 
a fiſh very like our Cod, with Plaice, Flounders, 
and other flat fiſh. They have alſo Mackere), 
Soles, and Dabs ; Lobſters, Crabs, Shrimps, and 
- Prawns : In their rivers are fine Jacks, a fiſh like 
a Trout, Mullets, and abundance more, that are 
very delicious eating. Theſe are the principal ſup- 
port of the Exiropeans, as well as of the natives, 
on the coaſt; for fleſh is neither ſo cheap, ſo good, 
or ſo wholeſome, as their fiſh: In their ſeas alſo are = 
the Grampus, or ſmall Whale, the Sword-fiſh, and = 
the Dog-fiſh, which are of no other uſe but to _ 
make oll of it. ; 
* From the animals in Guinea, I 
ſome account of their v 


proceed to give Corn and 
bles : They have, in Plants. 4 


ſome places, Rice, Millet, Maize or Indian Corn, 


in great abundance ; though there are other parts * 
of the country ſo ſubje& to floods, that the ſoil -"p 
bears little except Rice : They have alſo Yams 
_ Potatoes, _ ſerve the natives often inſtead "= 
of bread-: And Sugar-canes grow to great perfec- | = 
tion, but nat much T aivatedby-the lg and = 
the Europeans, having no more land than what —_ 
lies about their forts and faftories, don't think it 
worth their while to plant them. 

The Palm-tree is of infinite uſe to the natives, WW” 
as they draw wine - from the tree, and preſs oil * - 
from its nuts: Theſe abound more in Guinea, - 


coa-nut-tree ; but they do not put it to the 
many uſes they do in the Eaſt-Indies, content- 
ing themſelves with drinking the milk of the Co- 
coa when it is young, or cating the nuts when they 
are ripe : Of theſe I have given a particular de- 
ſcription in the firſt volume of Modern Hiſtory, that 

treats 
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treats of India, to which I refer the reader ; itbeing 


-..., the moſt generally oſeful of any plant that grows. 


'ThePalm- 
tree de- 
ſcribed. 


. 


' But to be a little more particular as to the Palm- 
tree : The body of it, at full growth, is about as 

thick as a man's body, and fix foot in height z but, 
from the trink;, its branches ſhoot upwards 20 foot, 
and more : The leaves are an ell long, and about 
two inches broad, and terminate in a ſharp point, 

much like the ſedge that grows by the fides of the 
ponds ; and theſe branches the natives frequently 
cover their huts with. There are great variety of 
Palm-trees, ſome of which are not of half the thick- 

neſs of this, and the liquor, drawn from them, 
differs in flavour and ſtrength. | a 
When they find a tree old enough to yield aquan- 
tity of wine, they cut off all is branches ; and, 

having let it ſtand a few days thus fttipp'd of its or- 
naments, they bore a hole in the thickeft part of 
the trunk, in which having placed a hollow reed or 
pipe, the wine ouzes through it into a pot ſet to 
receive the liquor, but fo ſlowly, that they don't 
get above two quarts in 24 hours ; but this it will 
do for 20 or 3o days ſucceſſively, according to the 
goodneſs of the plant; and, when it has almoſt 
done rad as they make a fire at the bottom of 
it, which forces out ſomething more: After which, 
the tree dies, and 1s good for: little but the fire; 
though, in other countries, where they content 
themſelves with drawing ſmall quantities, *tis ſaid, 
a tree will laſt ſeveral years after it is tapp'd. The 


Palm is reckon'd to be in its prime at ro or 12- 


years growth ; and then may yield ro, 15, or 
perhaps near 20 


a crown Engliſh on the coaſt, a great deal of it 
being brought down from the inland countries, the 
cheapneſs whereof ſhews, that there muſt be @ 
vaſt number of Palm-trees in the country. This 
Wine, when firſt drawn, is extremely pleaſant, 
and yet ſtrong ; but the Negroes, who bring it 
co the coaſt, frequently mix and adulterate it : 
However, it goes down with the Fiſhermen and 


inferiour grew who drink it more to raiſe their. 
intoxicate them, than for its fine fla- 


ſpirits an | 
vour; and perhaps the older and fourer it is, the 
ſtronger it may be. NE LL 
They have alſo both ſweet and ſour Orange-trees 
upon the coaſt, but not many 3 I'm apt to think 
they were firſt planted here by the Portugueſe: But 
there are vaſt numbers of Lemon-trees, and great 


quantities of Lemon, or Lime-juice ; and ſmall 


pickled Lemons are annually exported to Europe 
om Guinea, The Papay-tree alſo is to' be met 


- with all over the coaſt; the trunk whereof is, from 


1 foot to 3 foot, in thickneſs ; and, from 10 to 
30 foot, in height, being a tender ſpungy wood, 
very- eaſily cut, the fruit growing at firſt at the top 
of the trunk, without either branches or leaves ; 
but, as it grows older, branches ſhoot out from' 
the top, and from them other ſmall twigs, with fine 
broad leaves, not unlike thoſe of the Grape-vine ; 
the fruit'is-about as big as a large Pear, of an oval 
figure, green without, and white within ; but, with 
lying, turns red, and has within it abundance of lit- 
tle white ſeeds: It ſerves the natives for food, but 
is ſcarce ſo good as'a Pompion. There's alfo ſome 
Ginger grows in this country, and the Pifan or” 
Bananas-tree is found here, which yields a ſweet 
laſcious pulp ; the fruit is of the ſize of a Cucum- 
ber, cover*'d with a thin yellow rind ; but theſe have 
been deſcrib'd more than once in treating 'of India 
and the Hottentot'countries: There are ſeveral other” 
fruits, which reſemble our Plumbs, both-blne and' 


gallons of wine ; of which an - 
- anchor, or 5 gallons, is uſually ſold at about half 
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white, on the Guinea coaſt, but ill-taſted, and ſcarce 
eyer eaten, either by natives or foreigners, any mote 
than matiy other fruits that grow naturally on this 
coaſt. Here are alſo ſome Pomegranates, Tamarinds, 


the delicious Ananas or Pine-apple, and the fineſt 


Melons. The Portugueſe endeavour*d to introduce 


Grapes'; but there are ſcarce any of the Vines that 


thrive: However, *tis obſerv*d, that almoſtall man- 
ner of European roots, herbs and garden-ſtuff, come: 
to great perfe&tion here, as the Europeans experi- 
ence in their gardens; and there are ſeveral ſorts of 
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Beans, the natural produdt of the country, that are « 


pretty good food. _. 


* But the plant Guinez is moſt famous for, is the Guinea 
Malagnerre or Guinea Pepper, which grows chiefly Pepper. 


in that part of it, which has obtained the name of 
the Grain or Pepper-coaft. | 23-2 

The Guinea Pepper grows on a ſhrub, in long, 
flender, red ſhells or pods, ſeparated -into four'or 


five diviſions of cells, and cover'd by a white film: 


It grows alfo in ſome places like rank graſs ; and 
there is a ſort of Pepper here, called Piemento; 
by us Spaniſh Pepper, which grows likewiſe on 
ſhrubs, of the height of a Gooſberry-buſh, in great 


abundance : Ir is of two forts, great and ſmall; 


both of them at firſt green, but afterwards red, and 
the larger inclines to black : This fruit is hotter 
than common Pepper, eſpecially the ſmall fort: 
There is alfo a very ſtrong fort of ſtinking Tobacco 
grows on this coaſt, which the Negroes ſmoak ; 
but fo offenſive, that an European can ſcarce bear 


the ſmell of it. 


Amongſt that variety of foreſt-trees, that are Foreſt- | 


found on the Guinea coaſt, their timber-trees, *tis 


faid, grow to a prodigious magnitude, and others 
are admired for their beauty and the fine ſhade they 


afford in this hot climate : Of the bodies of ſome of 


theſe trees hollow*d, their Canoes are made. There 
are others, that have a very beautiful grain, ſtreak'd 
red and yellow, and clouded fir for tables and cabi- 
nets; and others, *tis ſaid, fit for maſts and yards. 
There is alſo the Capot-tree, that bears a ſort of 
Cotton, which Bosm an ſpeaking of by way of 


figure, I prefume (as he does in deſcribing the Gui-* 


nea Toads and Serpents) lays, that a muſket-ſhot 
will ſcarce reach the top of it ; but ſure tis needleſs 
to caution the reader, that this cannot be literally 
true : It were to be wiſh*d; however, that travellers 
and voyage-writers would not ſpeak in' poetical 


ſtrains, and enlarge at this rate ; it being difficult 


ſometimes to diſtinguiſh what is to be taken literally; 
and what figuratively. I believe the reader may de- 
pend upon it, that BosMaw meant no more, in 
the deſcription of hismonſtrous Toads and Serpents; 
and of this high tree, than that they were-exceeding 
in their kind ; for, if he did intend more, it 
1s enough to'deftroy the credit of his whole book; 
which however, at this day, is look'd upon as one 
of the beſt deſcriptions we have of Guinea, But 
what he intimates of another tree ſo large, that ſeve- 
ral thouſand men may be drawn upunder the brarich- 
es of it, if he means one of the ſame kind with the 
Banian-tree, which is common in India, this may be 
true z for the boughs of the Banian-tree, reaching: 
down to the ground, take root again, and grow up 
into additional bodies fo that'one of theſe trees fre- 
uently form a grovealone : And under theſe it is, 
t the Banians worſhip their God, and 
their 
that 


nces in India z which leads mie to obſerve, 
e Negroes alſo conſecrate trees and groves to 
divine worlllp, or rather we ſome-particular 
trees as gods. But on his I ſhall enlarge further 
under the head of religion. OO ENG 
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CHAP. 
VI. 


Minerals. 


THE PRES 


Having ſeen what the ſurface of the'earth pro- 
duces, I proceed to their minerals z of which, 'tis 
ſaid, they have ſeveral, namely, Iron, Copper, Sil- 
ver and Gold but none of their mines are wrought 3 
and ſome have queſtioned, whether there be any 
Silver in the country ;z but, as to Gold, Guinea 1s 
ſuppoſed to contain more than ny other wi of the 
world, there being ſuch vaſt treaſures waſhed down 
from their mountains, and found in their nvers,, 


- while the mines yet remain unopened ; And this 


it is, that has drawn ſo many European nations hi- 


, ther, though it be with the extremeſt hazard of 


their lives. oy | 


It has been already obſerved, that, during the” 


rainy ſeaſon, the water falls in torrents fromthe 
hills, waſhing away the earth, and ſometimes great 
pieces of rocks are undermined, and come rolling 
down the ſtream ; which, being thus removed, the 
cavities, where the Gold before lay concealed, are 
ſometimes diſcovered, and large pieces of this mi- 
' neral picked out of the holes and clefts of rocks or 
mountains ; but much more is waſhed down in lit- 
tle particles, no bigger than ſand, into: the rivers 3 


the former being called Rock-gold, and the other 


Gold-duſt : When the rains abate therefore, and 
the dry. ſeaſon comes on, both men and women re- 
ſort to all the little ſtreams, and, gathering up the 
ſand in heaps, put it into trays and tubs, where they 
waſh it, till all the earth and ſand is waſhed clean 
away.z and if there be any Gold, its weight fixes it 


at the bottom of the tub: This they continue to. 


do every day from morning till noon ; ſome of 


Salt. 


Trade of 


them perhaps finding the value of fix or ſeven 


ſhillings, others the value of ſix-pence, and a great 


many find nothing at all. But the ſtreams, where 
the Gold is found, are generally at a diſtance from 
the ſea ; ſcarce any of it 1s to be met with on the 
ſhore, or near the mouths of rivers: Great part 
of it comes two or three hundred miles, and'up- 


wards, out of the country, being brought down. 


by the Negroes at the ſeaſon for trading, when 
they expe&t ſhipping upon the coaſt, The 
Mountain or Rock-gold, it is obſerved, touches 
+better than the duſt ; but then there are abundance 
of ſmall ſtones that adhere to it, and occaſion a 
great loſs in the melting ; and therefore the Factors 
chulſe rather to purchaſe the Gold-duft. As to the 
reſt of their minerals, I meet with no account of 
them ; but I muſt not forget their Salt, which is 
"made by letting the ſea-water into ſhallow pans in 
the dry ſeaſon, till the ſun exhales the water, and 


' then the Salt is left at the bottom : They alſo 


make a great deal of Salt by boiling the ſea-wa- 
ter, and furniſh the inland countries with it. 
And now, having ſhewn the produce of the 


theGuinea country, and thereby diſcovered the principles of 


coalt. 


Gold. 


, 


commerce, it ſeems extremely proper, in the next 
place, to enter upon a deſcription of their traffick 
with other nations ; the four great articles whereof 
are, 1, Gold ; 2, Slaves; 3g. Elephants teeth ; and, 
4. Drugs; under which laſt I comprehend Gui- 
nea Grains or Pepper, Civet, Cardamums, Indigo, 
and Gums of ſeveral kinds, particularly Gumtra- 
gant, Wax, and Red-wood. 
1. Gold is had chiefly on that part of the coaſt 
called Guinea Proper ; though there is Gold to 
be met with in other places : The ſame ma 
be ſaid of the Tooth coaſt and. Slave coaſt : 
There are more of each to be had in the di- 
ſtrifts that go under thoſe names ; though ſome 
of every ſpecies may be met with from one end 
of the Guinea coaſt to the other, taken in its larg- 
eſt extent. 


4 


ENT $8$TATE 


The European Merchants, or Fa&tors, never 0 C 8 ', P., 
up into. the country to purchaſe Gold : But the _ 


trading Negroes come down to the forts and fac- 
tories, and on board the European ſhips, with it, 
and are, by Chriſtian. inſtruftion, tis faid, become 
very ſharp, or rather 'roguiſh traders : It ſeems, 
we have taught them to mix- Copper, and other 
ingredients of leſs value, both with their Rock- 
gold, and Gold-duſt z and they are ſuch exquiſite 
proficients, that they frequently 'cheat their ma- 
ſters who inſtructed them in the myſtery. Some 
pieces they caſt ſo artfully, that quite round, of 
the thickneſs of a ſhilling, the piece ſhall be pure 
Gold, and perhaps filled up with Copper or Iron 
but the common falſe Mountain gold is a mixture 
of Silver, Copper, and a proportion of Gold very 
, high colour'd, which makes the cheat not eaſily 
diſcernible -; for, being obliged to receive an in- 
finite number of little pieces in a pound, it is al- 
moſt impoſſible to touch every one, and the me- 


tal, looking ſo well, is ſcarce ſuſpe&ted, They alſo 


tinge wder of. Coral ſo artificially, that it is im- 
poſſible to diſtinguiſh it any other way, than by the 
weight : Of this alſo they make a powder, reſemb- 
ling Gold-duft , but chiefly of the filings of Copper, 


to which they give 4 very good. tinCture ; but all 
this falſe-tinged meta], in a month or two loſes its 


luſtre. 


from falſe, if it be in large pieces, is to cut it thro?, 
which eaſily diſcovers what it is ; and, if the pieces 


be ſmall Mountain-gold, they lay them upon a 


ſtone, and beat.them with a hammer z and, as this 


is not practicable in Gold-duſt, they put the duſt - 


into a Copper-baſon, winnowing and blowing it, 


by which the falſe Gold flies away, leaving the 


ring behind. _.. The value of Gold, brought 
rom the Guinea coaſt one year with another, by 
all the European nations that trade thither, is ſup- 
poſed to amount to the value of three hundred 
thouſand pounds, and upwards ; of which the En- 
gliſh may import one third, the Dutch another, 


and the French, Portugueſe, Danes and Pruſtians, 
another third. | | 


The Slave trade is carried on in much the ſame Slave 
manner the Gold trade is: The Negroe Factors trade. 


and Merchants come down to the coaſt with their 


ſlaves, agree with the Europeans for the price of | 


them, and the price of the goods they are to take 
in exchange ; and a ſhip is ſoon diſpatched, if they 
aft fairly. But, if a Merchant delivers any part of 
his goods before he has his ſlaves, they will make 
him wait a great while for them, and ſometimes not 
bring them at all, unleſs the European Factor finds 
ſome way to make repriſals : 'Andyftt it is found 
neceſlary to truſt thets people ; for, as they trade 
with other nations beyond them, and have not al- 
ways effects to purchaſe ſlaves, they have no way 
of getting them ſometimes, unleſs they can be cre- 
dited wirh goods to go to market with, and ex- 
chabge for ſlaves in the inland country. As Gui- 
nea has a multitude of petty Soveraigns, who arc 
frequently at wars with each other, the ſlaves are 
generally ſuch as are taken in theſe wars, not only 
men, but women and children ; for, *where the 

invade a country with any ſucceſs, they carry all the 
inhabitants into captivity. There are alſo a great ma- 
ny others, who are made ſlaves for debt, or forſome 
miſdemeanour ; and not only the debtor or criminal 
himſelf loſes his liberty, but oftentimes the whole 
family, and all that are related to him : And, *tis 
ſaid, people ſell even their wives and children 


where they have offended them, while others leſſen 
their 


The way the fators take to diſtinguiſh true Gold | 


VI. {hall not be able to maintain then ;. and if a 


; | 
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. their families, under” an apprehenſion "that they 


" mine, or great ſcarcity happens, they-will ſell them- 
ſelves to one another for bread. , It is reported, 
that one of the petty princes upon this coaſt, on 
ſome ſmall aiſeuſt, ſold a ſcore of his wives'to'a 
Captain of a ſhip at, once, parting from them with 


as little relu&tance as a Grazier does with a ſcore'of 


Sheep; and, in times of full ' peace,” nothing is 
more common, than for the Negroes of one nation 
to ſteal thoſe of another, and ſell chem to the'Eu-' 
ropeans : There have been'inftances'alfo, of. chil- 
dren ſelling their fathers and mothers when they 
have been weary of them, and wanted to. enjoy 
what they ' had. Theſe are the various ways by 
which the unhappy: Negroes are frequently reduced 


from flouriſhing Circumſtances to a ſtate of flave- . 


ry, and brought down to the coaſt to: be fold to 
the Merchants of Europe. 6 905 HOLE OT 

The firſt buſineſs, after a ſhip arrives upon the 
coalt to trade for ſlaves, 1s to pay the duties, and 
make a preſent to the King or Governor of that 
part of the country, for leave 'to trade : Then 
the King's ſlaves are to be taken off at almoſt 
what price ' he ' pleaſes to ſet . upon them, before 
the Merchant is permitted to deal with his fab- 
jet. When the price is agreed on, * the Euro- 


pean Surgeon views all the ſlaves naked, men, 


women, and children ; and the grown men, that 
are ſappoſed to be above 35 years of age, are uſu- 
ally excepted to, as are all that have any lameneſs, 
or other defe&ts, thoſe whoſe ſight fails them, and 
ſuch as have the venereal diſeaſe, or any other di- 
ſtemper that 1s not eaſily cured ; and even the loſs of 
a tooth is ſometimes madean objection. The infirm 
being ſet aſide, the reſt are branded with a hot 
iron by the Merchant, to diſtinguiſh them, and 
locked up in ſome priſon, till they can be fent on 
board ; for the Europeans have no forts or faftories 
in many places, where they meet with the greateſt 
number of ſlaves. The priee of an able-bodied 
man may be about five pounds, the'woman a fifth 
part leſs, and the children in proportion to' their 
reſpective ages. When they are ſent on ſhip-board, 
their former maſters ſtrip them of every 'rag, ſo 
that the Merchant receives them all perfe&tly na- 
ked z and thus they generally remain till they come' 
to America ; tho), as they are packed cloſe toge- 
ther, ſix or ſeven hundred in a ſhip, cold is the 
leaft of their hardſhips. The decks are divided ſo, 
that they are forced to lie, or fit double, on the 
hard boards, the whole voyage z and all the men 
are loaded with irons, many-attempts having been 
made, by the flaves on board, to kill the ſhip's 
crew, and run the ſhip a-ground ; 'in 'which ſome 
_ of them have ſucceeded : Others have jumped over- 


fa- 


Lord and Maſter. 


ſtances, is'more: to be dreaded than-death itſelf ;; 4hd © 
this is ſurely ſuch-a traffick-as can never be juſtified-, 


6r defended. Were theſe miſerable wretches brought © 


to Europe; and uſed with humanity'z or;were they 

difpoſed of to Platters in America, that would treat: 
them as their own-ſpecies ought: to be-treated, they. 
might be no/great ſufferers by exchanging black for. 
white maſters: But-to ſell themfagain- to. the cruel = 
Spaniard ro: work' in-his'mines,” and be uſed worſe + 
thary brutes; muſt-be corfdemned by every man that 
refles on' the practice: And, as Fm informed, 
many of our Engliſh Planters don't uſe their ſlaves 
much better, generally agreeing.not/to. make: Chri- 
ſtians of them, left they ſhould underſtand, that our 
religion teaches ,us' to do as we would be done by; 


_ and thereupon they: ſhould expect:to be dealt with: 


like men, who. have the ſame God; the ſame' great 
But to return : One; would 
think, that the exporting ſlaves! thus :contingally - 
from Africa to America, ſhould diſpeople- the for- - 
mer ; for, it is computed, that the. Portugueſe alone 


Export above a hundred thouſand, and the reſt of 


the European nations about the ſame number ; I 
queſtion whether the Enghſh do not tranſport fifty ' 
thouſand ; for” they are obliged to deliver thirty 
thouſand to the Spaniards annually, by the curſed 
Afiento contra&t ; a bargain. that: ſurely. can neyer _ 
proſper, and, poſlibly, inſtead: of  encreaſing our 
wealth and trade, may engage the nation in perpe- 


tual broils with the Spaniards. 1 2 
The next great article of trade to that of Slaves, The Ivo- 
is Ivory : This may be had in ſmall quantities from 7 "6 


one end of the Guinea. coaſt to the other';- but-is 
met with chiefly in that part of the country, that 
has obtained .the - name- of the Tooth-coaſt ; and 
probably abundance of teeth: are brought ſome 
hundreds of miles out of the: country : There are 
large plains, *tis ſaid, where teeth are. found in 
abundance, which either belonged to Elephants - 
that died naturally ; or were killed- by people! that - 
did not know the uſe of their teeth-z- though ſome 
have conjectured, they ſhed their teeth, and'receive' 
them again z- which, if they dog it muſt; be at'a 
very. advanced age : For: a full-grown tooth or 
tuſh (of which they have but [two that grow-out' 
of their jaws, and- turn up like a horn) weighs: 
ſometimes upwards of an hundred weight,-and- or- 


dinarily fifty or ſixty pounds: But whether they- 


ſhed theſe teeth or'not, and: to what age theſe mon- 
ſtrous animals live, is very uncertain ;, all that we. 
know of their age is, that in India, where they 
tame Elephants, and uſe them for travelling, and- 
in their wars, they live to a very great age ; having. 
continued in ſome families for ſeveral generations, 
and the proprietors only know, that their fathers: 
and grandfathers were poſſeſſed of them. + | 


CHAP.. 


| The laſt article of trade-is the Guinea Pepper, Guinea 
Wax, and Drugs, which are. had .chiefly upon-the o_ 
Grain coaſt : But what quantities of- theſe, or of. I 
teeth, are brought from Guinea, is uncertain : On- 
ly a late writer computes, that the Engliſh, Dutch, 
French, Danes, and. Brandenburghers, export from 
Europe to Africa, in the whole, about the value | 
_ of two hundred thouſand pounds in goods ; and —_ 
that they bring from thence annually in Gold, Slaves, M900 * 
Ivory, Pepper, and Drugs, the value of three: the Gui- ; 
millions ; and that the Portugueſe are poſleffed nea trade. 
of ſuch vaſt territories and tracts of land upon the 
eaſtern, as well - as the weſtern coaſt of Africa, 
that they trade for as much as all the reſt of 
the European nations put together, in ſlaves and 


teeth. ; 
:19N The 


— board, rather truſting to the mercy of the ſea, than 
—=— their white maſters, from an apprehenſion, as our: 
— Sailors ſuggeſt, that they are to be fatted for ſlaugh- 
=: ter, and devoured by white men. But there ſeems 
to be reaſon enough for their attempting to eſcape, 
without any ſuch apprehenſion : To be carried away 
from their country, laid in irons, and crouded toge- 
ther in diſmal dark holes, where they have not room 
to ſtand or fit upright, may very well put them 
upon attempting to eſcape, if they had no other 
views, than the reſcuing themſelves from theſe bar- 
barous maſters, in whoſe ſervice they cannot but ex- 
pect to live very miſerably, when they find them- 
ſelves ſo hardly uſed at firſt, No wonder therefore, 
that many cf them chuſe to hazard their lives, by 
endeayouring to eſcape, when life, in ſuch circum- 
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The goods, which the Europeans carry to Africa, 
T. and barter for Gold, Slaves, and the feof the com- 
ex. modities above-mention*d, are chiefly theſe, (viz.)- 
rted to y wy 9 Cortons, Linen and ome hone 
uinea, % erpe tuana Sg wrought ion, ewter an 53 
Rick as Swords, Knives, Hatchets; Nails, Ham- 
mers, Pewter=difhies, Plates, Pots and Cups, Braſs- 
pots, Kettles, and other houſhold utenſils; Fire- 
arms, Powder, Shot, Braſs and Glaſs-toys, Beads, 
Beugles arid! Cowries, or Blackamoor*s-teeth, with 
Brandy, Spirits and Tobacco. | 
*ris aid, the Negroes are infinitely fond of, and will 
purchaſe almoſt at-any rate z and wrought Pewter, 
Fron and Lead, are good articles. There are great 
quantities of Powder, Shot, Arms, Cloathing, Li- 
quor and Furniture, alſo ſent from Europe annu- 


ally, for the uſe of the European forts and facto-. 


| ries there, 2 - Ft | 
Artificers | Having treated of the trade of the Europeans, 
mn Guinea. with the Guinea coaſt, I proceed to enquire into the 
manufaQures, traffick and employment of the na- 
tives; and, I perceive, every tribe or family almoſt 
make their own tools, inſtruments and utenſils : 
' They are all Smiths, Carpenters and Maſons, build- 
ing their own houfes, or huts, with wood and clay, 
and thatching them with reeds, or Palmeto branches : 
- = 
_ launces and broad-ſwords ; but their fire-arms, 
gun-powder and bullet, they purchaſe of the Euro- 
 peans: They alſo make their inſtruments of huſban- 
_ ery, and ſeveral houſhold utenſils. It is with a fur- 
prizing dexterity they form and poliſh their ſwords, 
_ and-heads'of darts and ſpears, conſidering the few 
tools they work with : Their anvil is only a 
t ſtone; and, till the Europeans taught them the 
uſe of hammers, another ſtone ſupply*'d the place of 
_ them: But their Smiths bellows, it ſeems, have three 
ipes or ſnouts, which blow 
, and are ſaid tobe an invention of the natives. 
Fiſher- - Their Watermen and Fiſhermen are but one 
gen. tribe, and are very numerous upon the coaſt; erght 
hundred, or perhaps a thoufand of them, go out a 
fiſhing at once : They have hooks, harping-irons 
and nets, and all the implements that European 
Fiſhermen uſe; antl every Canoo, or Boat, is but 
one: piece, made out of the body of ſome large 
tree ; the largeſt 3o foot long, and 6 broad : Theſe 
the Europeans hire to their merchandize to 
and from their ſhips, and along the coaſt from one 
factory to another; but they have a leſfer fort they 
uſe in fiſhing. - Their Canoos, :according to their 
ſize, are rowed by two, three, ſeven, nine, eleven, 
and ſometimes fifteen Watermen ; for, where there 
are- more than two, you have always an odd nuin- 
ber, becauſe one of them ſteers the boat. Inſtead 
of oars, they row with an inftrument, faſhion'd 
like one of our ſhovels, with which they puſh 
themſelves along, -lJooking:the ſame way they row, 
and 'move exceeding {wiftly ; and, as: theſe boats 
are -only a large piece of timber fcoop'd hollow, 
there is no finking of them ; for, if they are over- 
ſet, and-turned buttom upwards, as they frequent- 
ly are, bythe great furf and ſwelling ſeas, upon this 
coaſt, ſtill the veſſel floats upon the wavesz and 
the Watermen ſwimming like ſo many ſpaniels, 
turn their canoos, and get into them again, arriv- 
ing ſafe aſhore, frequently when the Europeans they 
carry, and all their goods, are loſt. 

As the Negroes have two: harveſts in the year, 
great part of their time is taken up in digging, 
planting Rice, and ſowing Millet and Maize, or In- 
dian corn, and planting Yams and Potatoes ; but 
the-huſbandry is left almoſt entirely to the women : 

I 


Their huſ- 
bandry. 
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by the 
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The: braſs ware, 


alſo make' their own arms; ſuch as darts, ar- 


up-a fire very ſudden- 


And, except, in their fiſheries, their Carpenters and © H A P. 
Smiths work, the women go through the drudgery 


of every thing : Their wives dig up the groutid, WF 


ſow, plant, make their cloaths and mats, brew the 
beer, and drefs their food ; while the huſband loiters 
away his time, and does ſcarce any one thing towards 
the ſupport of the family ; ſo that the more wives a 
man has, the richer he is in Guinea, and the eaſier 


- his eircumſtancesare. And ſome of the Negroes on 


the coaſt, *tis ſaid, make money of their wives, by 

letting them out to others that can pay for their fa- 

vours. They make but little diſtintion between 

their wives and their ſlaves ; but ſeem alike indiffer- 

ent to both : However, it is held highly criminal 

to meddle with a Negroe's wife of any quality. But 

to return to their huſbandry : They have two har- 

veſts, as has been obſerv*d, of Millet and Maize, 

every year; one. in Auguſt, and -the other in De-. 

cember ; but the laſt is inconſiderable, it being a 

dry time ; and, as that ſort of corn, calPd Millet, 

will not grow without fome moiſture, the Rice 

will not grow at all without water ; and therefore ; 

they can have but one harveſt of the latter in any 

place where they cannot flow their grounds. And, 

as it has been hinted, ſome parts of the country pro- 

duce only Rice, and others only Millet : But the ſoil 

yields them ſuch plentiful crops, that they need ne- 

ver have gens, if they mg ys the moſt im- 
»wident people in the world z but they never lay 

S——_ ſtores. When they have a ns crop & 

Rice, the European ſhipping ſometimes takes it off 

their hands ; and, before the next harveſt, they are 

ſtarving : They ſeldom conſider what they ſhall 

want themſelves, when they meet with a good mar- 

ket for their grain ; infomuch, that they have been 

obliged to ſell their wives, children and ſlaves, to the 

Europeans for food, or they would have been 

ſtarved ; and this, in years, when they have had 

plentiful crops. ny | 1 

\ As to the traffick of the Negroes among them- Home 

ſelves it conſiſts either in carrying the corn, and *rade of 

other produce of 'the reſpeCtive maritime countries, = 

from one place to another along the coaſt, in their 

large canoos, as there happens to be a demand.for 

itz or in bartering and exchanging goods with one 

another on ſhore. Thoſe near the coaſt exchange 

the merchandize they get of the ans, with 


thoſe of the morediſtant countries, for Gold, Slaves 


and Elephants teeth, which foreigners take off their 
hands, furniſhing them with new ſupplies of Eu- 
ropean-goods; and, with theſe, they go to market 
in the inland countries again. a 
Before I quit this article of trade, it may be pro- The be- 
per to ſay ſomething of the riſe and fs of this ginning of 
traffick between the Eu ns and the Guinea coaſt. a _ 
The Portuguele were the firſt that diſcover'd the 
ſouth-weſt ſhores of Africa in the 15th century ; 
and, as the Pope was then thought to have a right 
to diſpoſe of all Pagan countries, they obtained a 
grant from his Holineſs, Anno 1442, of all coun- 
tries diſcover'd to the ſouth and eaſt of Cape Baja- 
dore, which lies on the weſtern ſide of Aﬀica, la- 
titude 27 north. The Pope however afterwards, on 
the diſcovery of America by Co.umBvus, pub- 
liſhed another Bull in favour of the Spaniard, dated 
the 2d of May 1493; whereby he aſlign'd and 
transterr*d, to the King of Spain and his ſucceſſors, 
all the countries diſcover'd, and to be diſcover'd, 
100 leagues to the weſtward and ſouthward of the 
Azores and Cape Verd iſlands ; which the Portu- 
gueſe looked upon as an infringement of the former 
grant to them z and this bred a miſunderſtanding 
between thoſe two nations : However, they came to 
"”i ad 
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an agreement in the year 1493, that the line, men- 
tioned in the grant. to Spain, to be drawn from 
north to fouth t h the Azores, 'and the Cape 


Verd. iſlands, ſhould be extended 250 leagues far- | 


ther weſt-ward ; and that all new diſcover'd lands 
to the weſtward of that line ſhould belong to the 


Spaniards ; and thoſe to the eaſtward of it to the 


Portugueſe : And accordingly the latter built forts, 


and ſettled colonies on the eaſtern and weſtern 
coaſts of Africa, and in the Eaft-Indies, and re- 
mained in the quiet poſſeſſion of them, enjoying 
the ſole trade of Africa and the Eaſt-Indies about 


' 100 years without a competitor : No other Euro- 


= nations attempted to interrupt 
a 


them in it ; 
cquieſced in the Pope's determination in af- 


ſigning America to the Spaniard ;z and the diſco- 


veries in Africa, and the Eaſt-Indies, to the Por- 


tugueſe 


The Reformation, however, happening in the 


| 26th century, the Engliſh and Dutch, and other 


Proteſtant nations, began to call in queſtion the 
Pope's power of diſpoſing of Pagan countries; and, 


being. ambitious of ſharing the Gold of Africa with 


the Portugueſe, both the Engliſh and Dutch, in the 
16th century, ſent ſeveral ſhips to the coaſt of Gui- 


nea, where, in imitation of the Portugueſe, they. 


exchanged toys and trifles with the Negroes for 
Gold, and made very adva $ returns: But the 
Portugueſe building forts upon the coaſt, and keep- 


ing the natives in a ſort of ſubjeGon, that they 


could not trade with freedom with any other people, 
the Negroes invited the Engliſh to ſettle among 


them; and, for ſome ſmall conſideration, affign'd 


them places to ereCt forts and fattories-upon,. that 
they might be able to proteCft their own trade, as- 
well as that of the natives, from the inſults and en- 


croachments of the Portugueſe ; and the Dutch, 


falling upon the Portugueſe ſettlemeets about the 
ſame time, deprived them of their capital fort of 


Elmina, and, at length, drove them from all their. 


ſettlements on the Gold-coaſt : Whereupon the 


Portugueſe removed farther eaſtward, and gain- 
ed a vaſt extent of country, in which they. are 


The 
Dutch en- 
deavour to 
= drive the 
= Engliſh 
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not diſturbed by the Dutch, or any other na- 
tion ; there being. little or none of the ſame 


tempting metal there, . tho* they meet with ſlaves 


in great abundance : But theſe the Dutch have 

little occaſion for, having ſcarce any plantations in 

America, | 2 EY NE 
The Hollander had no ſooner driven the Portu- 


gueſe from the Gold coaſt, but he began to con- 


trive how he might beat the Engliſh, and all other 
nations, out of that trade, as he had from the 


fine ſpices in the Eaſt-Indies, and engrofs this no-. 
ble mineral to himſelf : Acgordingly, by various 


artifices, the Dutch ſpirited up the natives to fall 


upon the Engliſh faftories and diſtreſs them, ſup- 
porting the Negroes under-hand in their hoſtile 


attempts z and at length, in the year- 1664, were 
guilty of ſuch a piece of treachery towards the 
Engliſh, who had protected their infant ſtate, as 
is ſcarce to be credited. . [They had, | by treaty, jt 
ſeems, agreed to join an Engliſh ſquadron, to ſup- 


on the Pirates upon the Barbary coaſt ; and De 


UYTER, the Dutch Admiral, aCftually failed to 
the Streights with the Engliſh, under pretence of 
putting that project in execution: But then making 
an excule, to the Engliſh. Admiral, that he was or- 
dered another way, he failed to the coaſt of Gui- 
nea 3 and there, with the aſſiſtance of the Ne- 

$ his countrymen had already ſpirited up a- 
gainſt the Engliſh, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
Engliſh forts, and particularly of that ſtill in their 


OF GUINEA! 


poſton 1, which ghes by the name of Amſterdam CH 
ort : And, not contented with this, the Dutch FE 
ing to. the 


afterwards failed to the . iſlands) belongin 

Engliſh in the Weſt-Indies, plunder'd and ravag'd 
then: in a moſt barbarous manner z and all chis, in 
a time of full peace, without any manner of pro- 
vocation. - But the Court of England, having ſome 
way or other got-intelligence of the, matter, was fo 
fortunate as to make repriſals on a fleet of Hollao- 
ders in the Channet; which howeverBurnzrT, and 
our Whig- hiſtorians, clamour wonderfully againſt, 
becanſe war was not declared : The Dutch had be- 
fore driven us from the Spice iſlands in the Eaſt- 
Indies ; they were now endeavouring to monopo- 
lize the Gold-coaſt, they plundered our plantatiovs 


in the Weſt-Indiesz and yet theſe pacifick gentle- 
men would have us fit ſtill with our arms a-croſs, 
and never attempt to do ourſelyes juſtice ;- and, 


when we do, cry out upon it as a breach of the 


law of nations ; when the ungrateful Dutch, who 


are fo, much indebted to this nation, were the ag- 
greffors : Which is an undeniable inſtance of the 


partiality of ouw admired Whig-writers, or of their 


ignorance, if they were not appriz'd of the true 
ſtate of the eaſe. i F 


49 


ol 


| The Dutch: had-.the, fame views here, as. they = 


had in the Eaſt-Indies : They intended to have 
brought fuch a force to Guinea, as ſhould have ſub- 
dued the natives, and excluded all other European 


nations from the Gold-coaſt; after which, no doubr, 


they propoſed to have opened the mines where ghis 
glorious metal was lodg'd, and become the fole 
maſters of them, as the Spaniards are of the Silver 
mines in Potoſi : But they were forced to-relinquiſh 
part of what they had plunder*'d the African com- 
pany of, the Court of England efpouſing their in- 
tereſt heartily at that.time; and thereupon this pro- 


Jc& of the Hollanders proved abortive. However, 


the African, or Guinez company, received 
oreat loſſes, from time-to time, by the c_s 
practices and depredations of the Dutch, and have 
ſuffered perhaps yet more by our qwn Intcrlopers, 
or Separate traders ; which brings me to conſider 


what has been ſo-long, and ſo-warmly controvert- 
ed; namely, whether this branch of our commerce Remarks 
on the 


ought to be laid open, or reſtrained to a particular 
Company ? It is faid in behalf of the Company, 
that, if it had not. been for the forts they erected 


away with the profit.. On the other hand, the Se 


parate- traders alledge, that all companies are the 
ruin of trade : That their Diretars and Managers 
mind nathing but rags Ares making 
the fortunes of their relations and dependant, 
whom they prefer to the Governors, | Fators, or 
Captains z- and that the trade always ſuffers in ſuch 
hands : Private Merchants 
frugality, making the beſt of every thing ; and 
that, ſince the trade has been laid open to ſuch tra- 
ders as pay Ten per Cent. towards the Company's 
charges.in maintaining their forts, the trade has 
been much improved. | 


Upon the whole, forts ſeem abſolutely neceſſary | 


to preſerve this trade: If we had no ſettlements there, 
the Dutch would ſoon ſubdue the natives, and drive 
all other nations from that rich coaſt; and therefore 
it is but highly reaſonable the Separate-traders ſhould 


contribute 


with greater 
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contribute ſufficiently towards "maintaining ſuch 


forts : If Ten'per Cent. is not enough, they ought 


to allow more. On *®the other hand, if this be 
done, I know 'no reaſon why any ſubje& of, Eng- 


land ſhould'be excluded from the trade : Tofay, 


_ than the Separate trader can, 'if they obſerve as 


that Private traders are better huſbands, can afford 
their goods cheaper, -and will always underſell the 
Company, is a very weak obſervation : For why 
don't *the Company manage as frugally ? They 


have always their Governors, -Fa&ors and Ware- - 


houſes, upon the ſpot ; and can take all advantages 
in trade, by laying in commodities, when things 
are cheapeſt, at the beſt hand, and providing freight 
for their ſhips againſt my arrive; and conſequent- 
ly may tranſact their affairs to greater advantage 


good ceconomy : And the cheaper we afford our 


' goods, and the leſs profit we' are contented with, 


_ the greater market we ſhall have. Tt is no mat- 


ter how much we underſell other nations, fo as we 
are not loſersin the main. I doubt, if the Separate 


traders did not get away the trade from the Com- 


| pany, the Dutch'would : And ſurely, it is better 


is very 


our-own people ſhould have it, than foreigners. It 
well known, ſince the African trade has been 
hid open, it has vaſtly increaſed. If the Engliſh 
traded' for fiveor ſix thouſand ſlaves upon this coaſt, 
when'the Separate traders were excluded, they now 
trade (according to Gze) for thirty or forty thou- 
ſand ;/ and ſo-jn proportion in other articles per- 
haps. But there are ſome geptlemen, I find, not only 
for ſupporting our preſent ſettlements on the Gold 
coaſt, but'for ſending ſuch a force thither, as might 
make us maſters of the country ; by which'means 
we might, they imagine, poſſeſs our ſelves of the 
Gold mines, and gainan immenſe treaſure by work- 


| ing them. They obſerve alſo, that this'being about 


On the 
project of 


the Go 


- mines, 


Nutmegs, and Cinnamon grow, in the Eaſt-Indies, 
all thoſe ſpices might be propagated here. 

' But, as to the poſſeſling ourſelves of the Gold 
mines, I doubt this would require a greater force 


than ever it will be'thought proper to ſend-thither : 


For notonly the natives, who look upon thoſe moun- 
tains as facred,”and therefore never pretend to break. 
into them, would unanimouſly oppoſe ſuch an at- 


- ternpt 3 but they would be join'd by the Dutch, and. 


the reſt of the European nations, who have forts 


there; it being their mutual intereſt to prevent ſuch 


a monopoly. Beſides, thoſe mines are ſuppoſed to 
lie at a good diſtance from the coaſt; and the coun- 
tfy agrees ſo ill with Engliſh conſtitutions, that we 
ſhould loſe ſome "thouſands by the diſtempers of 
the country, before it could be effected, if we had no 


- other enemy to contend with : And I make nodoubt, 


On plant- 
ing the 


fine ſpices. 


here. 


if the thing were feaſible, the Dutch would have made 
ſach a conqueſt long before this. We ſee they were 
about to attempt it in the reign of King Cy arLEs 
II; but the reſiſtance they found they ſhould meet 
with'/both_ from the European nations, and the na- 
tives, obliged them to deſiſt, and lay afide the pro- 
ject. As to planting the-fine ſpices here, I very 
much queſtion whether Cloves or Nutmegs could be 
tranſplanted : We have no inſtance of their growing 


any where, but-in the Eaſt-Indies, where they were 


firſt found : The Cinnamon indeed has been tranſ- 
planted from Ceylon, and will thrive here, Bur, 
as it will probably grow in other parts of Africa, as 
well as on the Gold coaſt, it would be better to 


make the experiment in ſome other part of Africa, 


where ſuch a plantation would be leſs liable to be diſ- 
puted : And after all, I am afraid the Cinnamon 
would degenerate'on being tranſplanted : The tree 


4 


| | | _ to proceed farther : They now lay down a finger- 
the ſame latitude” as the iſlands, where the Cloves, _ 
their fingers, and made one' hundred, they begin 


the name of Kings, whoſe dominions do not exceed 


THE PRESENT STATE 


might appear as well'to the eye; but the ſpice poſ- CH &D 
ſibly would not be' ſo good : For there are a great , y Body 
many Cinnamon-trees upon the coaſt of Malabar, 
very near Ceylon, where the beſt Cinnamon' grows, 
and the trees ſeem to'flouriſh as well as in that iſland ; 

and yet it 1s bur a baſtard Cinnamon'they produce, 

and never uſed where that of Ceylon can be had : 

And as for tranſplanting Tea and Coffee thither, 

which the ſame/gentlemen propoſe, there is:yet no 
inſtance of Tea growing any where, but in China 
and\Japan : "Coffee. indeed the Dutch have raiſed 1n 
Batavia z but; I amcinformed,' ir is not comparable 

to that of Arabia, ' {All which being duly weight'd, 

I believe the Britiſh Court will never ſacrifice the lives. 

of ſo many men, as ſuch an acquiſition muſt coſt, 

upon fuch romantic views. ' 1-ſhall conclude /this 2 
head of trade, with ſome account of: the Negroe = 
Weights: They have Copper,Gold, ſcales of the form: weights E. 
of half an Orange ſfcoop*d; and-their weights are ei- of Guinea. 
ther of Copper, Lead, or Tin; and, tho? divided-in a 

different manner from thoſe of the Europeans, upon 
reduEtion agree "exaftly with them." The Gold 

weights made uſeof on the Guinea coaſt are, 1.-'The 

Peſo; 2. The Angel ; . 3. The Bendo'z 4. The 
Ounce ; 5. The Mark ; and 6. The'Pound : The 

Peſo is four Angles; the Bendo two Ounces ;: four 

Bendo's one Mark:; one Mark eight Ounces; and 

two Marks one Pound weight averdupois. Three 

Marks of pure Gold, are in England 24 ounces, or 

two | pound troy weight ; which, at four pounds 

ſterling the ounce, 18.96 pounds: But, as the fineſt. 

Gold yields ſore advance, it.is generally reckon'd,: 

that three marks of fine gold-are worth one hun-: 

dred pounds ſterling. | 49ers erp 

The Negroes, like the Hottentots, never exceed-: Numbers. 
ed ten in numbering, till the Europeans taughtchem: 


for every ten 3; and, when they: have lain down all . 


again, and fo on. 4:8 

In Guinea, there are ſome ſovereign Princes, The Prin- 
whoſe dominions are very extenſive, rich, powerful <5 and 
and arbitrary 3 Monarchs limited by no laws, or any Gmc. 
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to whom the Dutch and other Europeans have given 


the bounds of an ordinary pariſh, and whoſe power 
and revenues are proportionably mean. But the lat-_ 
ter ſeem ta me, to be no more than particular Clans 
or Tribes, whoſe Chicfs are permitted to bear ſome 
reſemblance to Princes; to adminiſter juſtice in their 
reſpeCtive diſtrifts, and make war upon one another, 
when they apprehend themſelves injur'd by any 
neighbour. Burt theſe are, in reality, all ſubje&t to ſome 
of the ſuperior Monarchs firft mention'd, and no bet- 
ter than their vaffſals ; obliged to attend them in their 
wars, to quarter their Soldiers, and to ſubmit to ſuch 
duties and impoſitions as are impoſed upon them. 
We find, -indeed, the Dutch Factors on this coaſt 
boaſting, that they are ſometimes ſerved by the ſons 
of Kings, and retain them intheir pay, in the qua- 
lity of Footmen : But they might as well be proud 
of being ſerved by the ſon of a petty Conſtable. The 
vanity of the Dutch may eaſily be perceived, when 
they give themſelves theſe airs, as wellas the hatred 
and contempt they have for all Kings. One reaſon 
of their denominating every little officer a King, is 
to ſhew, thatthe high and mighty brutes have Kings 
ſubje& to them. They formerly brought ſome. ſuch 
petty Princes from the Eaſt-Indies, and confined 
them in a barren iſland near the Cape, where they 
were forc'd to work, and make lime for the Dutch- == 
India company, who, in 'deriſion of Kings, gave -- 
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CHAP. this wretched e che name of King-Iand 5" and” 


I don*r doubt; but they would ſerve all the Monarchs” 
earth in the ſame manner; if they had they in 
— power; tho' if it be Bo that omg yu 
in the Negroe language ſignifies 'a 
Governor of a village of twenty huts, they have the 
more colout for giving the-title of King: ts both: | 
But the Dutch relate farther, that there are ſome 
republicks on the Guinea coaſt = theirs in Hol- 
land, and particularly two near'thei 3 1 fort of 
_ Las Minas, or. D*Elmina: But of theſe I ſhall treat; 
after I have ſhewn in what ſtate the great Monarchs 
| on this coaſt live; and particularly the King of Fi- 
dah or Whidah. This Prince; inthe words of 'one 
of the Dutch FaQtors, is feared and reverenced by his 
_ ſubjets asa' wm ; who always appear in his pre- 
ſence, either kneeling, or proſtrate on the ground: | 
When they attend him in the morning, they pro- 
_ ſtrate themſelves before the gate of his palace, Kiſs 
' theearth three times, and, clapping their hands to- 
gether, uſe ſame expreſſions that look more like 
the: adoration of ſome deity, than complements' 
paid to an earthly Prince ; and they even tremble 
at the ſight of him : He has his Viceroys, .Gover-' 
 nors, Generals, and other Officers, as European 
Princes have, ' of whom 'he conſtantly maintains 
four or five thouſand with -meat and drink ; ſome 
of whom frequently are permitted to eat in his pre- 
ſence z but no perſon whatever is permitted to ſee 
his Majeſty eat, or to know in what part of the 
'he ſleeps, unleſs his wives, of whom the 
ing feldom' has leſs than a thouſand. Theſe con- 
_ tinually ſurround him : Thelſe' are - his life-guards, 
_ and frequently ſent on embaſſies, 'and employed in 
executing ſuch commands and ſentences as ſeem 
_ more proper for men ; as to puniſh crimi- 
pull down' their houſes, 'and the like. Bos. 
ak Tm that, a little: before his arrival at 
hidah, a Negroe officer of his acquaintance hav- 
ing been unjuſtly accuſed to the King, orders were 


:ifſued to demoliſh his houſe, ' and deſtroy all that 


he had: Of which the man having received fome 
| notice, when a detachment of 'two' or three hun-/ 


dred of the king's wives came” to execute the ſen- 
tence, they found him placed near a heap of Gun-- 


powder, with a lighted match in his hand, profeſ-' 
ſing his innocence ; but threatening to blow both 
them, and himſelf up, if they'did not give him-time- 
to repreſent his caſe to the King ; which being a- 
greed to, he had the good fortune to convince his 
idaian majeſty of his INRGcenee, and to get the 
ſentence revers'd. ' © 
_ - Whenthe King goes abroad alſo, BYE of fix hun" 
dred of his wives'run before him, or attend him : 
He has not, *tis \ſaid, a fingle man in his train ; 
but he ſpends the greateſt part'of his time at home. 
in his palace,” admini juſtice to his ſubjedts, / 
and tranſating affairs of ſtate; or converſing with 
the Eu Factors and Merchants, who find 
him uſually in 'a'ſtately hall of audience, richly ha- 
bited in *Gold and"filver ftuffs: "His wives allo, | 
when 'they attend him; are” richly cloathed and 
agcrned with Gold; Coral and ghctering trifles, cf: 


ly their hair ; and tho” the ing never cats be- 


"0 ore company, 'ris ſaid, Ain (rely mage M 
| both with the his'own ſubjects. | 


The chief Magi mn ads tht Wing are: The 


Cabicero's, whom he _— in ſtate affairs, and - 

concerning N—_ and war; and S- 2: theſe, he uſu- * 

ally a ct ike to the people. | Travellers” 

make two claifes'of Nobility in prom government 

in Guinea © 'r. The Cas hft mention'd, 

who we the Grandes of eyery kingdom or fate. 
Q 


2; Theirinfirfor ts an ater of Knights; wha CHA P; 


being poſſeſs"d-of 'confiderable fortunes, either"by" 


deſcent or purchaſe; and, having obtained ph IS 


reputation in their reſpeive —— are allowed 
to have ſeven truthpets; or hollow Elephants teeth, 
ſounded before theini when'they go abroad; ''Eve- 
ry! one, who is initiated" into hs order, gives'a' 
grand: entertainfrient, and makes prefents 10 the 
principal men of ''the country, in order! to obtain 
this honour : Aﬀeer which, - he' purchaſes' a ſhield 
and arms, and performs the-ceremony of lying - 
arms all night, with his family;- in the open fie 

intimating, T'preſume,' his readineſs to defend' = 
country': After which; ſeveral days ar& ſpent"in 
feaſting and martial exerciſes ; and the new Knight 
is afterwards allowed to carry two' ſhields both it 

and war, ” But'to return to the King : 


T don*t find he wears a crown, or that there is The deſ: 
any other ceremony at his acceſſion, than the ſhew- <<»! of the 


ing him publickly to the people, and ſacrificing 22s 
ſome animals to' his gods. Fifa eldeſt ſon is always 
entitled to' his father's throne ; the females' never 
ſucceed, unleſs in one kingdom upon' this. coaſt : 
And there have been inſtances of a younger bro-' 
ther's uſurping the throne,” when the eldeſt has 
been at a diſtance from 'court, by the favour of the 


people, and taking poſſeſſion” of the palace,” and! oh 
the King's wives; for this,” it ſeems, goes a great $3553 


way in fixing a Prince upon' the throne, where the' 
ſucceſſion is conteſted : And the ſucceſſor makes no' 
ſcruple of enjoying the ſame wives his father:did, 
unleſs his own mother be amongſt them ; ani then 
ſhe has a ſeparate houſe and revenue ſettled on' her: 
And, to his father's wives, the ſofi;: ſoon after tis. 
acceſſion, adds many more, being uſually preſents 

made him by his Viceroys and: Governors, of the 


- moſt beautiful black virgins in his dominions.” On 


the death of a'King, the government ſeems t6- be” | 
diſſolved till the ſucceſſor is proclaim?*d ; for the po- 
pulace are ſuffered to plunder their wealthy neigh-' 
bours, and comroit all ' manner of extravagancies 
with impunity, till the new'King aſſumes His au-/ 


 thority; and" therefore the Great men _vſe all ima- 


ginable” diligence oY inveſt Hin” yith the regal 


This © country of Vida is fy Ach, and of fo lar 
an extent, that the King! $ reveriues are very confi- 
derable. BosMan -fays, "there are not” leſs a 
1000 officers erhploye in colleting the ſeveral'du-' 
ties and tines,” who are difpers'd through every part 
of his dpminions, there being ſearce any thing thar' . 
is _ nn TE are three Receivers-General 
pep the account of 'the- Slave trade," the 
ng "ng: a Rixdollar (aþour'a Crown) for eve- 


Ty flave that is fold : And of the ſhipping, which 


comes upon- the coaſt to! trade, he receives,” one 
with another, 'not leſs- than 'four hundred” potinds 


ſterling each; and there ſometimes docs not come 


leſs than fifty in a ſeaſon. ' But, as it 18 in; other” 
kingdoms, his officers find means, *tis/faid, to de-' 
fraud their Prince of the beſt part of his revenues; © 


"Tho? there be no written laws in Guinea, they Laws 


have particular puniſhments ap tated ro certain 
crimes by cuſtom. Murder is uſually puniſhed with” 
death, if the- perſon killed was' a free-many bur,” 
for the murder of a'ſlave,' a fine only is exalted. 
Adultery alſo is ' puniſhed' with death, where'it' is 
commirted ' with- any of the King's wives, 'or the” 
wife of a Great man. Bos an relates, that two* 
Negroes having been of murder at Whidah, * 
' they were, in-purſuance « their ſenterice, rj ſees. 
open alive, their bowels taken our 3 Sd burce one 

afcerwards 'their bodies RtufFfd'with falt; and fixed © 
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contribute ſufficiently towards "maintaining ſuch 


- forts : If Ten per Cent. is not enough, they ought . 


to 'allow more. On*®the other hand, if this be 
done,” I know no reaſon why any ſubject of, Eng- 
land ſhould' be excluded from the trade : Toay, 


that Private traders are better huſbands, can afford 


their goods cheaper, and will always underſell the 
Company, is a very weak obſervation : For why 
don't *the Company manage as frugally ? They 


have always their Governors, -Faftors and Ware- - 


houſes, upon the ſpot ; and can take all advantages 
in trade, by laying in commodities, when things 
are cheapeſt, at the beſt hand, and providing freight 
for their ſhips againſt they arrive; and conſequent- 


ly may tranſact their affairs to greater advantage 


_ than the Separate trader can, 'if they obſerve as 
good ceconomy : And the cheaper we afford our 


"goods, and the leſs profit we' are contented with, 


"the greater market we ſhall have. Tt is no mat- 
ter how much we underſell other nations, ſo as we 
are not loſersin the main. I doubt, if the Separate 
traders did not get away the trade from the Com- 

' pany, the Dutch' would : And furely, it 1s better 
ouriown people ſhould have it, than foreigners, It 

is very well known, fince the African trade has been 


aid open, it has'vaſtly increaſed. If the Engliſh 
traded for fiveor fix thouſand ſlaves upon this coaſt, 
when the Separate traders were excluded, they now 


trade (according to Gze) for thirty or forty thou- 


ſand 3 and ſo-in proportion- in other articles per- 


haps. But there are ſome gentlemen, I find, not only 
for ſupporting our preſent ſettlements on the Gold 
_ coaſt; but for ſending ſuch a force thither, as might 
make us maſters-of the country ; by which'means 


we might, they imagine, poſſeſs our ſelves of the 


Gold mines, and gainan immenſe treaſure by work- 
| ing them. They obſerve alfo, that'this being about 


the ſame latitude” as the iſlands, where the Cloves, 


Nutmegs, and Cinnamon grow, in the Eaft-Indies, 
all thoſe ſpices might be propagated here. 
' But, as to the poſſeſſing ourſelves of the Gold 
mines, I doubt this would require a greater force 
- than ever it will be thought proper to ſend: thither : 
For notonly the natives, who look upon thoſe moun- 
_ tains as ſacred,” and therefore never pretend to break 
into them, would unanimouſly oppoſe ſuch an at- 
- tefnpt 3 but they would be join'd by the Dutch, and 
- the reſt of the European nations, who have forts 
_ . there; it being their mutual intereſt/to prevent ſuch 
a monopoly. Beſides, thoſe mines are ſuppoſed to 
lie at a good diſtance from the coaſt; and the coun- 
tty agrees ſo ill with Engliſh conſtitutions, that we 
ſhould loſe ſome thouſands by the diſtempers of 
the country, before it could be effected, if we had no 
other enemy to contend with : And I make nodoubt, 
if the thing were feaſible, the Dutch would have made 
ſach a conqueſt long before this. We ſee they were 
about to attempt it in the reign of King CyarLEs 
II; but the reſiſtance they found they ſhould meet 
with both. from the European nations, and the na- 
tives, obliged them to deſiſt, and lay aſide the pro- 
jet. As_to planting the; fine ſpices here, I very 
much queſtion whether Cloves or Nutmegs could be 
tranſplanted : We have no inſtance of their growing 
any where, but.in the Eaſt-Indies, where they were 
farſt found : The Cinnamon indeed has been tran(- 
planted from Ceylon, and will thrive here, Burt, 
as it will probably grow in other parts of Africa, as 
well as on the Gold coaſt, it would be better to 


make the experiment in ſome other part of Africa, 


where ſuch a plantation would be leſs liable to be.dif- 
puted : And after all, I am afraid the Cinnamon 
would degenerate:on being tranſplanted : The tree 


4 


might appear as well to the eye; but the ſpice poſ- C A P, 
ſibly would not be ſo good : For there are a great Ny, 


many Cinnamon-trees upon the coaſt of Malabar, 
very near Ceylon, where the beſt Cinnamon'grows, 
and the trees ſeen to flouriſh as well as in that iland ; | 
and yet it is but a baſtard Cinnamon'they produce, 
and never uſed where that of "Ceylon can be had : 
And as for tranſplanting Tea and Coffee thither, 
which the ſame gentlemen propoſe, there 1s yet no 
inſtance of Tea growing any where, but in China 
and Japan : "Coffee indeed the Dutch have raiſed 1n 
Batavia z but, I am'informed,' it is not comparable 
to that of Arabia. - {All which being duly weigt'd, 
I believe the Britiſh Court will never ſacrifice the lives 
of ſo many men, as ſuch an acquiſition muſt coſt, 


upon ſuch romantic views.  TIſhall conclude this 


head of trade, with ſome account of the Negroe 


Weights: They have Copper,Gold, ſcales of theform weights 
of half an Orangeſfcoop*d; and their weights are ei- of Guinea. | 


ther of Copper, Lead, or Tin; -and, tho? dividediin a. 
different manner from thoſe of the Europeans, upon 
reduction agree "exattly with them. The Gold 
weights made uſe of on the Guinea coaſt are, 1.” The 
Peſo; '2. The Angel ; - 3. The Bendo ; 4. The 
Ounce ; 5. The Mark; and 6. The'Pound : The 
Peſo is four Angles; the Bendo two Ounces 3- four 
Bendo's one. Mark:;z one Mark eight Ounces; and 
two Marks one Pound weight averdupois. Three 
Marks of pure Gold, are in England 24 ounces, or 


two: pound troy weight ; which, at four pounds 


ſterling the ounce, is 96 pounds: But, as the fineſt. 
Gold yields ſome advance, it is generally reckon'd,: 
that three marks of fine gold'are worth one hun-: 
dred pounds ſterling. bk 


- The Negroes, like the Hottentots, never exceed-Numbers. 


ed ten in numbering, till the Europeans taughtthem 
to proceed farther : They now lay down a finger. 
for every ten ; and, when they have lain down all 
their fingers, and made one hundred, they begin 

again, and ſo on. | Gogh 33 | 


' In Guinea, there are ſome ſovereign Princes, ' The Prin- 
whoſe dominions are very extenſive, rich, powerful. <5 and 


and arbitrary 3 Monarchs limited by no laws, or any 
other reſtrairts: And there are a multitude of others, 
to whom the Dutch and other Europeans have given 
the name of Kings, whoſe dominions do not exceed 
the bounds of 'an ordinary pariſh, and whoſe power 
and revenues are proportionably mean. But the lat-. 
ter ſeem ta me, to be no more than particular Clans 
or Tribes, whoſe Chiefs are permitted to bear ſome 
reſemblance to Princes; to adminiſter juſtice in their 

reſpective diſtricts, and make war upon one another, 

when they apprehend themſelves injur'd by. any 
neighbour. But theſe are, in reality, all ſubjeC&t to ſome 


of the ſuperior Monarchs firft mention*d, and no bet-  - 


ter than their vaſſals; obliged to attend them in their 
wars, to quarter their Soldiers, and to ſubmit to ſuch 
duties and impoſitions as are impoſed upon them. 
We find, - indeed, the Dutch Factors on this coaſt 
boaſting, that they are ſometimes ſerved by the ſons 
of Kings, and retain them intheir pay, in the qua- 
lity of Footmen : But they might as well be proud 
of being ſerved by the ſon of a petty Conſtable. The 
vanity of the Dutch may eaſily be perceived, when 
they give themſelves theſe airs, as wellas the hatred 


_ and contempt they have for all Kings. One reaſon 


of their denominating every little officer a King, is 
to ſhew, thatthe high and mighty brutes have Kings 
ſubje&t to them. They formerly brought ſome. ſuch 
petty Princes from the Eaſt-Indies, and confined 
them in a barren iſland near the Cape, where they 
were forc'd to work, and make lime for the Dutch- 
India company, who, in deriſion of Kings, gave. 

C0 OS | this 


'Guinea. 


CUEES this wretched 
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bility, 


| Donety their hair ; and tho” the 


£ the natie of King-Iland 5"and 
I'don'r doubt, but they would ſerve all the Monarchs 
upon earth in. the ſame manner; if they had then in- 
their pres _ if it other that Gomes you 
in the Negroe e ſignifies 'a 4 3 
Governor of a village of twenty tow, they have the 
more colour for giving the title of' King: to both: 

But the Durch relate farther; that thete are ſome 


republicks on the Guinea coaſt like-theirs in Hol- 


land, and particularly two near their capital fort of 
Las Minas, or D*Elmina: But of theſe I ſhall treat, 
after I have ſhewn in what ſtate the great Monarchs 


| on this coaſt live; and particularly the King of Fi- 


dah or Whidah. This Prince; in the words of 'one 
of the Dutch FaRtors, is feared and reverenced by his 
ſubjefts as a demi-god, who always appear in his pre- 


ſence, either kneeling, or proſtrate on the ground : 
When they attend him in the morning, they pro- 


ſtrate themſelves before the gate of his palace, kiſs 
the carth three times, and, clapping their hands to- 
gether, uſe ſame expreſſions that look more like 
the adoration of ſome deity, than- complements 
paid to an earthly Prince ; and they even tremble 
at the ſight of him : He has his Viceroys, .Gover- 


 nors, Generals, and other Officers, as European 


Princes have, of whom he (conſtantly maintains 
four or five thouſand with -meat- and drink ; ſome 


_ of whom frequently are pertnitted to eat in his pre- 


ſence; but no perſon whatever is permitted to fee 


his Majeſty eat, or to know in what part of the 


palace the ſleeps; unleſs his wives, of whom the 
King feldom' has leſs than a thouſand. Theſe con-_ 


_ tinually ſurround him : Theſe' are his life-guards, 


and frequently ſent on embaſſies, 'and employed in 
executing ſuch commands and ſentences as ſeem 


| _ more proper for men ; as to puniſh crimi- 


nals, pull down their houſes, and the like. Bos- 
hu relates, that, a little:before his arrival at 
hidah, a Negroe officer of his acquaintance hav- 


ing been-unjuſtly accuſed to the King, orders were 


iffued to demoliſh his houſe, ' and deſtroy all that 
he had: Of which the man having received ſome 


' notice, when a detachment of two or three hun- 


dred of the king's wives came to execute the ſen- 
tence, they found him placed near a heap of Gun- 
powder, with a lighted match in his hand, profeſ-' 
ſing his innocence ; but threatening to blow both 


_ and himſelf up, if they did not give him-time 


reſent his caſe to the King ; which being a- 
to, he had the good fortune to convince his 
idaian majeſty of his Innocence, and to get the. 


ſentence om 1 Fog 


When'the King goes abroad alſo, five or fix hun-- 


and fe IG run before him, or attend him : 


He has not, *tis 'ſaid, a fingle man in his train ; 
but he ſpends the greateſt part'of his time at home. 


| In his palace,” adminiſtring juſtice to his ſubjets, 


and tranſaRting affairs of ſtate ;' or converſing with 
the European -Fattors and: Merchants, who find 
him uſually in a'ſtately hall of audience, richly ha- 
bited in *Gold and 'filver ſtuffs: "His wives alfo, 


when they attend him; are _— cloathed and | 


adorned with Gold, Coral and \ trifles, cf 
ore company, *tis aid, he wjll drink very y 
both with the and his'own Lrog 


Their No- The chief Magiſtrates under the King are: The 


Cabicero's, whom he conſults 1 = ſtate affairs, and - 


concerning po and war; and, by theſe, he uſu- 


ally adminiſters' juſtice to the people. ' Travellers” 

make two cliffes of Nobility in every government | 

in Guinea :'' r. The Cabicero's laft mention'd, 

who are-the nc of every kingdom or ſtate. 
VOL.'Il 


2. Their inflelor "_ an otder of Knights ; bm tif i L, P; 
being poſſeſs*d of 'confiderable fortunes, either by: 
deſcent or Do and, having obtained ſome 
reputation in their reſpeQive countries, are allowed: 
to have feven trumpets; or hollow Elephants teeth, 
ſounded before them when'they go abroad; Eve-- 
ry one, who is initiated into this order, gives a 
grand: entertainfrient, and makes preſents to the 
principal men of 'the country, in order: to obtain 
this honour : After which, he purchaſes a ſhield: 
and arms, and performs the-ceremony of lyin in” 
arms all night, with his family; -in the open fie 
intimating, T preſume, his readineſs to defend bs 
country': After which; ſeveral days are ſpent in 
feaſting and martial exerciſes ; and the new Knight 
is afterwards allowed to carry two ſhields both' i it 
and war, 'But to return to the King + 

of don't find he wears a crown, or that there is The def: 
any other ceremony at his acceſſion, than the ſhew- <<": of the 
ing him publickly to the people, and facrifing Ou 
ſome animals to his gods. The eldeſt ſon is always 
entitled to his father's ehrone ; the' females never 
ſucceed, unleſs in one kingdom upon this. coaſt : 
And there have been inſtances of a younger bro- 
ther's uſurping the throne, when the eldeſt has 
been at a diſtance from court, by the favour'sf the 
people, and taking poſſeffion of the palace,” and 
the King's wives; for this, it ſeems, goes a great 
way in fixing a Prince upon the throne, where the' 
ſucceſſion is conteſted : And the ſucceſſor makes no' 
ſcruple of enjoying the ſame wives his father did, 
unleſs his own mother be amongſt them ; arid then 
ſhe has a ſeparate houſe and revenue ſercled on her: 
And, to his father's wives,. the ſon,” ſoon after-his' 
acceſſion, adds many more; being uſually preſents 
made him by his Viceroys and Governors, of the 
moſt beautiful black virgins in his dominions. On 
the death of a' King, the government ſeems to: be 
diſſolved till the ſucceſſor is proclaim'd ; for the: po- 
pulace are ſuffered to plunder their 'wealthy neigh-' 
bours, and commit all 'manner of extravagancies 
with impunity, till the new King aſſumes his au-/ 
thorityz and therefore the Greae men uſe all ima- 
ginable diligence to. inveſt hirn'” yith the regal 
This country of Fida is ©, and of to hrge Revenues. 
an extent, that the King's reveriues are very conſi- 
derable. BosMan io 4 there are not leſs than 
1000 officersemploy in collefting the ſeveral du-' 
ties and taxes, on gp are difpers'd through every part 
of his dpminions, there being ſearce any thing thar'. 
is not taxed. by, are _ oy amret neo 

y account of 'the- Slave. trade, the 

Bs gs -a Rixdollar (about; a Crown) for eve- 


ry ſlave that is fold: And of the ſhipping, which 


comes upon the coaſt to trade, he receives,” one 
with another, 'not leſs than 'four hundred pounds 
ſterling each; and there ſometimes does not come 
leſs than fifty i in a. ſeaſon. But, as tt is in other 
kingdoms, his officers find means, *tis ſaid, to de-' 
fraud their Prince of the beſt part of his revenues. ; 
"Tho? there be no written laws in Guinea, they Law. 
' have particular puniſhments appropriated ro certain 
_ crimes by cuſtom. © Murder is uſually puniſhed with 
death, if the perſon killed was a free-man; but, 
for the murder of a ſlave,” a fine only is exatted. 
Adultery alſo is puniſhed with death, where it is 
commirted with- any of the Kimg's wives, 'or the. 
wife of a Great man. NN OS :- Ax 
; having he of gut at Whida 
they were, in-purſuance =o thetr ſentence, ripped 
n alive, | their bowels taken out and burnt,” and 
be ren 'their bodies Rtuff*d 'with falt; and fixed © 
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upon two ſtakes in the market-place, where he ſaw 
them : That another Negroe, having beep familiar 
with one of the King's wives, was fixed to a ſtake, 
and there ſtood as a mark, for the Courtiers to throw 


ou darts and launces at, in the preſence; of the la-: 
Ys 


the partner of his crime, who alſo ſaw the of-: 


_ fending member cut off and burnt z Aﬀeer which, 
| they were both: tied hand and footy thrown. into a 


deep pit, and, after a pot of boiling” water was lei- 


ſurely. poured on them, the pit was' filled up, and. 
they were: buried: 8Ive.;[; 2 uh 94 

| ; $3 young Negroe, who had dreſs'd himſelf 
in the habit of a woman, and lived ſome time a- 


' mong the King's wives, contriv'd to run away with. 
_ one of them, and a rich parcel of goods z bur they 
 weretaken in the attempt: Whereupon'the young 


fellow was tortur'd,. to make him confeſs if he had 


been familiar with any more of them ; bur not be- 


£ *oth burnt in the ſame fire. 


ing able to extort a confeſſion from, him, they were 


- Thievery is uſually puniſhed by a. heavy fine and 


reſtitution of the ſtolen goods; and, if the offender - 


has nothing to pay, he is either puniſhed'with death, 


or becomes a flave to the injur'd-perſon: And fo in 
_ debt, where the party is inſolvent, himſelf, his wife 
and children are liable to be fold for ſlaves, accord- 


. ing to the ſentence in the Goſpel, _ 


. BosMaAN, giving an account .of the two little 
commonwealths of Axim and Ante, near their fort 


of dElmina, fays, that the Cabicero's are their So- 


vereigns, and take the adminiſtration of the govern- 


ment upon them in times of peace ; but the reſt of 


the people are conſulted in making war : That the 


| Cabicero's are guilty of great corruption in the ad- 
miniſtration of. juſtice; and that the party that 


bribes higheſt, uſually carries his cauſe ; and ir is not. 
uncommon, when.a cauſe is delay'd or given againſt 
a. man, .for him to attempt to do himſelf juſtice, by 
ſeizing the goods of his enemy or debtor; and this 
ſometimes occaſions .a war between [the tribes or 
great families, who frequently eſpouſe the intereſt. 


_ of their reſpective friends. 


_ The 
Dutch u- 
ſurp an au- 
thority 0- 
ver the 
hatives, - 


- pretends to bring, the people of this coaſt into ſub- of 


_. In this republick, the ſtealing, of men, as well as 
the ftealing of cattle, is puniſh'd with death ; and I 
find the Dutch have uſurp'd ſome ſort of authority 
.or dominion over the natives ſubjeCt-to-theſe com- 
monwealths: Whereas no other European nation 


1cfion.to them (the Dutch attempt it not only here, 
but .1n. every part. of the world where- they get. 


- footing.) Their countryman relates, that two Ca- 


making the Dutch Judge handſome preſents for 


bicero's of Axim, men of ſome figure in this ſtate, 
having been long engaged in. an odd diſpute, viz. 
which of them. was ſlave to; the-other, the cauſe. 
eame by way of: appeal before. the Dutch Factor 
at fort d*Elmina, who took upon him to decide 
the ;cauſe ; . however, he did it in an- amicable. 
manger,. by perſwading them to lay aſide their 
animoſities,; and own each ,other for a free-man z 
which they agreed*to, embrac'd, and ſeem'd per- 
fectly. reconcil'd before they went out of the fort, 


Putting an end to the ſtrife ; but, before two months 


were elaps'd, one of the parties hir'd two aflaſlins 


_ to. murder the other, which hey effeted by ſhoot- 


ing him through the Head. This the Hollanders 
lookang upon' as a contempt of their juriſdiction, 
in.,order to aſſert their authority, ſent ſome of. 


_ their officers to demand. the murderers, that. juſ-. 
_ tice, might be executed upon them ;. and,' the na- 


tives refuſing to,deliver them bp, the. Hollanders: 
marcl''d with an arm'd ' force into. their country, 


Negroes were ſo terrify*d, that they; deliver'd: the CH A P, 
criminals into the hands of the Dutch 3 who wete! _\t- _ 
contented however with a: large fine, at the en 
treaty of the Negroes, - This ſtory, related by the: 
chief Factor of their capital fort of :Elmina," ſhews- 
ſufficiently the dominion. the Hollanders have u-: 
ſurp?d{ over the natives: And were not the Engliſh: 
7 'pther - Europeans -poſleſs'd of forts/ in their 
and: themſelves- from. their intults,” the: Hollanders 
would tyrannize as- much on the coaſt. of Guinea, 
as they. do in the Eaſt-Indies, and in a ſhort time 
not; only make flayes'of the natives, - but drive the - 
reſt.of the Europeans--out of the country, as they: 
have done from the:Spice-iflands and [Jaya iwhere 
tlie Spaniards, Portugueſe, -and Enghſh had: ſettle- 
ments, till they, were treacherouſly and barbarouſly 
driven from thence by'the Dutch, -which the En- 
gliſh never can; forget, ſo long as: thereis ſftich1an 


iſland as Imbopna (in, being, and ſo-long. as: we; ; 
and all the other nations of Europe, remain de-: 


priv'd of the. fine ſpices by the ufurpations of the: 
Dutch. It is amazing. to me,. that all the Princes: 
of the world. ſhould 'tamely ſit down, and! ſuffer. 
the Dutch ro monapohze ſo valuable a brarich of: 
trade, and never attempt to. recover , their rights, 
or ſo much as to.put.in for /a ſhare of ' the fine ſpi- 
ces! I proceed in the next place to enquire what 
arms are uſed by the. Negroes, their military diſci-' 
pline, and way of-making war. .;,,, © ; _ | 
. Before the;arrival of the Europeans upon their The Arms 
coaſt, the Negroes knew nothing of fire-arms ; *f the Ne- 
bows and arrows, -launces, ſwords, darts.and ſhields 5: 
conſtituted a complete ſet of arms; which were all. 
made by the natives themſelves, - with no better + 
tools than; a ſtone for. their hammer, and another. 
for their anvil; Their ſwords were. very broad, 
turn'd back like a hanger, had a wooden guard, and: 
were not above a yard in length ; and, *tis ſaid, the 
inland Negroes.us'd. to poiſon their darts and' ar- 
rows 3, but this, was. never done by thoſe we meet 
with on the Guinea coaſt. They cover and defend. 
themſelves very, dexterouſly with their ſhields, a- 
gainſt ſwords, launces. .and darts ; but theſe are of 
no. uſe againſt .muſket-bullets. ' Their ſhields are: 
of an oval figure, above 4 foot long. and.3 broad,; 
made of light baſket-work,- cover*d with the ſkin: 
f a Tyger or ſome ;other animal, ſometimes with 
thick leather gilt; and. they have copper plates or. 
boſſes on them,, which contribute to. their defence; : 
and. adorn.the ſhield,. The Dutch-have. been much: 
cenſur*d for furniſhing the Negroes, with fire-arms: 
and gun-powder ; /but they will ſell any.'thing for 
money to friend or foe: and this is now; one of the. 
beſt axticks in, the commerce. of the Europeans ! 
with. Guinea 3. for, ſince the; Dutch! began 'to ſell | 
them guns and ammunition, they have been imi- / 
tate in it.by other nations z and (the Negroes are. 
obſerv'd now -to (be yery good. markſmen, having 
learnt to ſhoot, ſtanding, fitting, lying-or running ; 


- 


| but they generally attack che enemy under cover, 


if they can, creeping'upon the ground, and firing / 

as. they lie upob:he bellies; or getting behind . 

ſame tree. Every Chief of a tribe or family-leatls-7;..;- 
on his own people, flayes and dependants ; but with wav of 
very little order : They 160k like ſo many crowds or making 
heaps of men, rather, than ſoldiers; tho' ſometimes ** 
their heroes ſingle out 'cach other, and fight hand ; 

to hand with their country weapons. But, if any . 

of the crowd fires, a _ he runs..out of the. 

fight to load, and then returns again, if. his party-is | 


, not routed in the mean time. And here give me... 


cheering defnaion 9 her fa: Ac hich the 


leave $0 obſerve, how,.the Soldier is habired when, , 


# & & ” * - 
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© MAP. he marches to the wars : He ſticks his'broad ſword 
VI. in the cloth he wraps about him, and has a belr of 
Hab:t of a bandaleers to load his muſket with, and a pogch for 
So'dier. his bullers, a cap on his head, made of the ſkin of 
a Crocodile, or fotne wild animal; which is 'adorn- 

ed with red ſhells, a bunch of Horſe-hair, and 'a 

bright chain bound like a coronet about his head, 

and his body uſually painted white, which makes 

him a very ſhocking figure. X53 - g/3 3 

_ Every able-bodied man is obliged to march into 

the field for the defence of his country,' or at the 


command of his Prince z ſo that there are as many 


Soldiers as men; But there are, however, ſome who 
make arms their only profeſſion, and let themſelves 
out tothe neighbouring nations when their own are 
at peace. | 
ours do in Europe z and, when any power becomes 
formidable to the reſt, unite in confederacics to re- 
duce him within bounds. But the-moſt frequent 
occaſions. of: wars are, tue d ions of their 
Great men upon fome neighbouring nation : Theſe 
make excurſions frequently into' each others terri- 
tories in time of peace, and carry off a booty ;' and, 
if ſatisfaction is not given upon demand," the in- 


jured party makes repriſals, and "their reſpective - 


rribes or nations-engage in the quarrel: Nay, if a 
Great man in one country has adebt owing to him in 
another, and payment is delay'd, he falls upon an 
of the tribe the debtor belongs to, and carries 0 


at leaſt as much as will ſatisfy his debt ; and if the 


debtor repreſents to the Prince or State he is ſubject 
_ to, that he does-notowe any ſuch debt, or thar he has 
been hardly and unjuſtly dealt with by the creditor, 
the matter becomes a national quarrel, and th 
fight it out; and the ſide that apprehends itſelf 
weakeſt, hires foreign troops, and ſometimes whole 
nations to aſſiſt them ; inſomuch, that in one of 
theſe private quarrels four or five tribes, ot nations, 
perhaps engage on- each fide z and though ſeveral 
of the leſſer kingdoms and ſtates can't raiſe two or 
three thouſand men, there are others that can bri 
forty. or fifty thouſand men. into the field; and in 
the inland country, their Kings can raiſe as many 
more : But, 'tis obſerved, they are all forced to 
quit the field during the rainy ſeafon. Plunder and 
priſoners, on whom they ſet exceſſive high ranſoms, 
or the extending their territories, are their principal 
views in theſe wars, as well as thoſe of Europe. 
Before I diſmiſs this head, it may be proper to 
take'notice of ſome wars, in which the Dutch and 
Engliſh have been concerned on-this coaſt, and the 
occaſion of them z which , will farther evince the 
deſign of the Dutch to make a conqueſt of Guinea, 


and ſeize the Gold mines there to the excluſion of 


other nations z and that they had probably effected 
it, if they had not been oppoſed in this project by: 
the Engliſh Africat Company. , YI IT: | 

A jy 

—_—_ of at the capital fort of St. Gzor oz d'Elmina in Gui- 


he 20 nea, relates, That the Dutch ſent: Miners thither, 


. the Gold J F , 
minesde- Goldmine, in a; certain mountain near: the Dutch 
feated, ' 


about, let them know, that this | hill was dedicated 


to one of their gods,: ahd muſt not be touched. 
They repreſented alſo, no doubt, that they had an». 
ly given. the Dutch leave to erect forts there, for 
the ſecurity of their effeftsz but never intended to. 
transfer their country to them, and-ſuffer foreigners: 
to dig and carry away their Gold : And, when the 
rſiſted in' their deſign, 'the natives 


_ dreſs themſelyes to this: animaÞen the moſt impor-- 


Dutch ſtill 
I ole, and fel upon.the wor kmen, wounding ſome, 


The Princes alſo form alliances here; as 


| Bosman, the.-chief-Fitor forthe Hollanders 


in the year 1694, who actually attempted ro open a 


fort of Vredenburgh, in the kingdonvof Commany. 
But the Negroes, obſerving what the Miners were: 


._ 
and making priſoners of' others, Wheretpon the CH Af: 
Hollanders complained to the' King'of Commany FL, 
of 'the hoſtility ; and receiving no ſatisfattion from  - 
him;” marched a party of Soldiers into his country; 

in order to compel the Cominanians. to relinquiſh 
their mines; and acquieſce in their being wrought by 
the Dutch ; but they were ſo warmly received by ' 
the natives, "that they wete glad*to retreat to their 
fort : And the Commanians, juſtly reſenting this 
attack of the Hollanders, entered 'into a confede- 
racy with the Engliſh, mM. order-to defend _ 
country, and particularly the Gold mines, again 

any future invaſion : For, it ſeems, the Commani- 
ans had given the Engliſh leave to erect a fort in 
their country, about a mile from the Dutch fort 
(which the Hollanders cortplain was a great hin- 
drance to the projets they had formed :) And, as 
the Engliſh had reaſon to believe their good allies 
would take the firſt opportunity of depriving them 

of this fortreſs, in order to poſſeſs themſelves of the 


. Gold tines, they very readily conſented to come 


into an alliance with the Commanians for their mu--. 
tual defence. However, I perceive the Engliſh 
concerned themſelves no otherwiſe in the war, than 
by influencing ſorne other Negroe powers to join 
the King of Commany, ' The Dutch alſo advanced 
five thouſand pounds, as. appears from their own 
relation; with which they hired two Negroe na+ 
tions" to aſſiſt them in ſubduing the Commanians, 
not doubting but they ſhould meet with the ſame 
ſucceſs their countrymen had done in the yeat 
1687, when they gained ſeveral victories over the 
Commanians, and obliged them to ſubmit to ſuch 
terms'as the Hollanders were pleaſed to impoſe.up- 
on them ; bur, the Dutch Goverriot -very _— 
me 


_ dently threatning ſeveral other nations at the 


time; they united againſt che Hollanders and their | 
allies, and gave them one of the greateſt defeats 


that ever 'was known in that country ; ſcarce any 


of the allies of the Dutch eſcaping alive out of the 
field : However, the Hollanders did not yet deſif 
from their projeft 3 but, fitiding- means to corrupt 
ſome other Negroe powers, and prevail on them to 
join them, they engaged-in a ſecond battle; arid're- 
ceived a ſecond memorable overthrow. And now, 
finding that'it was not poſſible to fiibdue the Com- 
manians, anddiſpoſſeſs the Engliſh of*their fort; they 
thought fir to drgp their deſign of monopolzing 

thoſe golden mountains, and ſtrike up a'peace with 

"The Religion of the Guinea Negroes ſhall be Relighat 
conſidered in the next place :' And, it feeths, they of Whi- 
generally acknowledge one-ſupreme almighty Be- ®** 
ng, that created the univerſe 3 and yet pay hins 

no manner of worſhip or adoration; never praying 

to: him, or-giving him thanks for any thitg they 
enjoy. They believe he is too far” exalted above 
them,: to take any notice of poor” 'mortals ; and 
therefore pray and ſacrifice to a multitude of infe- 

rior deities 3 of * which they have ſame in com- 

mon to whole nations : And yet every man has's 

god or more. of' his own chuſing. ' Next to the be 
ing:of God, no principle ſeems- to be more gene-/ 

rally entertained in. this and other nations of the' 
world, than that God is too great to be approached” 

and aggrefſed to by men, and has left the govern-- 
ment of the world:to inferior deities; that are ready” 

to: hear and anfwer their prayers. \ The chicf deity A Serpent 
of the Fidaians, «conſiderable kingdom of Guinea, worlbwp- 
is a Serpent” of a particular ſpecies, whole bite' Igs'Pec 
not: martal ; and is ſo well-uſed by tos votarics, that 

he- ſcarce ever awempts toqhurt them: They ad-' 


tant 


5. 


CH AP, tant occaſions 7as for ſeaſonable weather, the-pre- 


Ins. 
cr 


THE PRESENT STATE 


religion z/ for-his inference is,” © From hence you CHAP. 


ſervation of their ſtate, or. whatever elſe concerns 
'publick welfare. They have alſo a grand temple 
fed in Fida; dedicated to this ſerpent 3: and'a 
lefler in almoſt every village, with Prieſt and Prieft- 
 effes to officiate in them. The King annually makes 


. preſents and offerings to the great temple, conſiſt- 


ing of gold, cattle, pieces of filk, and all manner of 
meat, drink, fruits, and European merchandize, to 
obtain a plentiful harveſt, and the proſperity of-his 
| kingdom 3; and, if re 4 apprehend - any, calamity 
like to befall them, theſe offerings are frequently re- 


The Ser- - In this temple, "is ſaid, they always keep a ſer- 


pent's 


pent, of a monſtrous ſize, worſhipping the creature 


temple. 7n"perſon, and not in effigy : And formerly, the 


% % 


King uſed to go on pilgrimage with his whole Court, 
annually, to adore- this ſerpent ; but, of late, de- 


putes a certain number of his wives to perform. this 


act of devotion in his ſtead. [Once every year'it'is 


pretended, that the virgins, and young women of - 
* are ſeized by this ſpecies of ſerpents, - 


__the countre' 
and work'd up to a kind of religious frenzy : Where- 
upon they are carried to the ſerpents temples in the 
reſpeQive villages, and obliged to remain there for 

 acertain time, till they return to their ſenſes, Theſe 
are uſually the wives and daughters of the principal 
men of the place, who thereupon make-preſents'to 
the Prieſts and Prieſtefſes; but my author Jooks upon 
the whole to be a pions fraud to get a little money 
out of the people.: ' And, it ſeems, if any one refu- 


| ſes his wife or daughter to go to this idol;temple, 


when they pretend-to be thus inſpired, he does not 
only incur the reputation of a prophane perſon, and 
af enemy ,ta.,their religion, but is-in danger-of 
being ruined by the influence and ſuggeſtions of the 


Priefts : And that they: may be' ſupported by the. 


Government in their pretenſions, the King, it ſeems, 
is allow'd to ſhare. the profits which the Prieſts gain 
by. this pretended. inſpiration of the females, who, 


- when they are diſmiſs'd from the ſerpent's temple, 


are required not- to. divulge what ' has happened to 
em there, under the ſevereſt penalties; but this 


| ſeems to. benecdleſs, becauſe the women are fond of 


ing to theſe.temples on, ſuch; occafions, being_al- 


owed to take greater liberties there, than they could 


at home. - [To:confirm which," BosM an relates, 
that one of the-natives of; his acquaintance, having 
a wife that pretended; to be ſeized with this religious 
frenzy, humour'd her in it, and offered to condu& 


_ her tothe ſerpent's temple; ; but, inſtead of it, con- 


_ * vey'd her to the houſe of a European Faftor, 'and 


''-her for a ſlave, if ſhe did not unmedately lay aſide 


her maſk, and return to her wits:: Whereupon:ſhe: 
fell upon her knees, and begged his pardon, promif- 


ing never to trouble-him. with theſe humours /any 
more, if he would forgive her ; which | herreadily 
granted, on her, promiſing ſhe would never divulge 
what had happened to herPrieſt;.antlthus (fays my. 
author). he ſaved-the trouble and expence of ſending” 
herto that religious mad-houſe : But, had the mat-. 
ter, been diſcaver'd, - the man would anfallibly have. 
been ruined,..., Another Negroe, of the Gold-couſt, 
who married a wifeat Whidab, laying her :in.irons 


_ for pretending tg counterfeit a religious frenzy, was. 


actually poiſon'd by the Prieſts, when:our author was. 


there, according” to his apprehenſions at leaſt'; the 
man viſibly declining -in | his health 
"which, he could give;no-.other-account.  » 
ſeems to be only a.conjefture of Bog a ns, who: 


n;.:of 
[this 


appears to haye been an enemy'to Priefts of all re- 
ligions, and to every thing that'had any. relation to. 


*« may obſerve, that, th 
<« ry dangerous to diſoblige Eccleſiaſticks ;** not ex- 
cepting the Prieſts of his own church: And, indeed, 
few Dutchmen have any other god, but their gain ; 
at leaſt they generally make their ſpiritual concerns 
ſubſervientto their ſecular intereſts, witneſs their re- 


trade there, excluſive of all other Chriſtian nations. 


houttheworld, it is ve- , 


nouncing their Chriſtianity at Japan, for a liberty: ro 


Certain it is, the Japaneſe will ſuffer no other Chriſ- 


tian, Proteſtant, or-Papiſt, to'trade with themzar 
this day : And, as the Dutch know themſelves to 
have been charged with this ſcandalous piece of hy- 
pocriſy for many years, and have never endeavour'd 


to clear themſelves of it, the world now takes it for 


granted that they cannot':.I wiſh. they wouldy if 
they are innocent, take an opportunity of refuting 
the charge, : that I might do. them {juſtice ; for I 


would not be-inftrumental-in'conveying down fuck | 


an aſperſion: on'a whole nation-to poſterity, if 1 did 
not think there were too'-good-grounds'to believe it. 
But to return tothe Fidatans : ' Such is the teverence 


they bear to theſe-ador'd ſerpents, that, ſhould any 


perſon hurt:.one of 'them, or but; touch him with a 
ſtick, our author affures us, 'he would be condemn'd 


| to the flames : 'He- ſays, theEngliſh, when they firſt 
traded "thither, being [ignorant 'that- theſe ſerpents 


were worſhipp'd. by the natives, killed one of them 
they found in their houſe;;' and that the whole coun- 


try roſe in arms thereupon, pull'd them in pieces, - 


and burnt their merchandize and all their effe&s ; 


fact, ſince our author informs us, it was an oldftory ; 
and I do not find it mentioned by:any other writer. 
But BosMAN relates, that, when. he was at Fida, 2 
Negroe, who was'a foreigner, only 'took one of 
theſe ſnakes gently on a tick; and carried the crea- 
ture out of his houſe withour' hurting it Where- 
upon the natives of Fida ſet up their great howl, as 


- but I muſt confefs 1 do not pive'entire credittothe 


they uſually do-in caſe of a fire, immediately alarm-' 


ed the whole city 3 and it was with 
that the King of Fida, being made ſenſible of the 
ſtranger's ignorance, ſaved his life. ni af 
The ſame-writer aſſures us, that, in hot weather, 


b] 


great difficulty 


theſe ſerpents creep. out 'of their holes, into their 


houſes, by half dozens, laying themſelves upon their 
chairs, benches and tables, and even getting into 
their beds when: 
way of getting'rid'of the vermin, but by calling the 
nativestotheir aſſiſtance, who will-gently take thetn' 
up-in their /hands,and carry them out of doors: The 
more Venomous it ſeems, frequently attack: 
theſe deified/ſnakes, and'would betoo hard for them, 


they-are aſleep; and they have no 


but, the whole.country uſually. riſing when they ſee" 


the ador'd animal attack*d by man or beaſt, he ne- 


ver fails to conquer, if the battk happens in view of 
any of his votaries. The largeſt ſizeof theſe adored 
ſerpents are about two yards long, 'of the bigneſs of 
a man's arm,: and adorn*d with white, brown; and 


low ſtreaks. They are great devourers of Rats ; 
ut, if a ſnake of this ſize ſeizes one, his throat is 


ſo'narrow, that it/is-an hour -b 
through into'his belly. © 


- Such is the veneration of this people for Sk 
crawling, and to us terrible animals, that they will 


not hear any thing ſpoken in derifion of them, ſtop- 


ping their ears, and running away, if any Euro- 


pean pretends 'to laugh at their fuperſtitious reve-_ 
rence for them." Bosu 4's relates, that a Hog hap- 
pening to devour one of theſe ſnakes, a proclama- 
tion was immediately iſſued” for deſtroying all the 
Hogs in "the country, and abundance of them 


64 | were 


he gets the Rar. 


| T7/O0F &VUVIiNmt A; :- ; 
CHAP. were flaughter'd on the occaſion ; bur, at.the in- idol of their hearts, or fayourite god, they give 


bs 


Lofty 


were ſlaughter'd, that Hog's-fleſh became very dear 
while he was there. enponlt ranir t5  a20 
\ The next things the Fidaians pay divine honours 


trees ador- tg, are fine lofty trees and groves. To theſe they 


3, 


And the 
Sea. 
| ® 


apply in their ſickneſs, or any private misfortune z 
and I ought to have taken-notice, that all the fer- 
pents temples are in ſome grove, or under ſome 
ſpreading tree. - ME ao G3 
- The Sea is another of their principal gods, to 
whom they ſacrifice when the winds and waves are 
ſo rempeſtuous, that no foreign merchants*can vi- 
fit their coaſt ; which uſually happens in July 


and. Auguſt, and ſometimes in. other months : 


Then they throw in all manner of goods, meat, 
drink, and cloathing, to appeaſe the enraged ele- 


- But, beſides theſe publick objefts of adoration, 
every man has a numerous ſet of gods, of his own 
chuſing, at Fida, ' Every thing they meet with on 
going abroad, animate or inanimate, they introduce 
into the number, after it has undergone the follow- 
ing trial: They-pray to it for ſomething they ſtand 
in need of 3 and, if. they obtain their deſire by any 
means, they aſcribe their ſucceſs to the influence. of 


this new god z but if they are diſappointed, they. 
conclude that-it cannot or will not help them, and 


treat it with contempt, addreſſing to it no more : 
Which puts me in mind of the Portugueſe, who are 
faid to pray. very zealouſlly to. the image of St. An- 


 THONY, Which they. carry about them ; but, if 


he does not anſwer their expectations, they beat 
the image unmercifully, and drag it through every 
kgnnel by way of revenge. But to return : 

* Both Prieſt and Prieſteſſes have an uncommon re- 
ſpe& ſhewn them in the kingdom of Fida or Whi- 


h : Their | pradonts and all that belong to them, 


are held facred and inviolable ; and tho' the wives of 


- Other men are little better than ſlaves to their huſ- 


Religion 


bands, the huſband of a Prieſteſs is obliged to be all 
obedience at: his peril: Both the eccleſiaſtical. and 
civil Government would reſent his aſſuming any 
authority over ſuch, a wife z, which makes the na- 
tives very cautious of marrying a Prieſteſs. Nor 
wou!d they 'ever conſent, that their wives ſhould 
be admitted into. the order of prieſthood, if they. 
could help it. For, as I apprehend it, there is a 
certain tiibe amongſt them, . who are Prieſts and 
Prieſteſles by:inheritance ; but then there are others 
admitted by that tribe into this order upon ſpecial 
ORB ni wo nds reg ite rom ciecht in 
.... They have.imperfeft and confus'd notions. of 
Heaven and a future State 3 and ſome of them men- 
tion a local Hell for the puniſhment of the wicked, 
but ſeem to regard it as little as Chriſtians do. 
Thus, having enquired into the;religion of the Fi- 
daians, I proceed to treat of the opinions of the peo- 
ple of the Gold-coaſt in this article, where ur au- 
thor reſided Many: yeart cw i oleh ion als 4657 
Here the people alſo believe in ane ſupreme, , al- 


. 


of the Ne- mighty Being z. but Jook upon him. to be.too much 


groes on 


above the, to regard their affairs z and therefore 


CHAP- 
| VI. ftance of ſome of their rich owners, and ſome pre- the title of Boflam, and to this god the beloved wife -I- |, 
*—Y— ſents made to the King, the ſevere decree was re- is always dedicated. LOT GCE 

vok*d : But BosMan aflures us, that ſo many Every Prieſt, or Feticheer, have a different god, 


to whom the people under his care apply on publick 
For ps or ——_— calamities, When they are 

ting on war and peace, they bring ſacrifices; 
and conſult the god by their Prieſt who ſometimes 
performs the ceremony alone, and returns an an- 
{wer to thoſe who come to enquire of him ; at other 


_times he conſults the idol in their preſence 3 from 


whom. however they expect no vocal anſwer ; but 
the Prieſt throws up ſome nuts or ſmall pieces of 
leather, and, as they fall nearer or further from 
each other, he foretells good or bad ſucceſs to the 
undertaking. They take every ſolemn oath alſo 


| before an idol, drinking a draught after it, and 
praying that their god may ſtrike them dead,or the 


quor may burſt them, if they do not perform their 
engagements, or if the thing be not true which they 
atteſt : However, it ſeems, the Prieſt has power to 
abſolve them from theſe oaths: To prevent which, 
upon great occaſions they make the Prieſt ſwear, 
that he will not abſolve the party, or diſpenſe with 
his oath, requiring the moſt dreadful imprecations 


from the Prieſt to confirm it : And the Negroes 


believe that whoever drinks the dreadful cup, with 
ſuch imprecations, and afterwards breaks it, will in- 


fallibly burſt or die ſoon after... 


 Whea the weather is unſeaſonable, either exceſſive 
wet or dry, .the whole town, or country, conſult 
their Prieſt how the vengeance of Heaven may be 
appeas'd and hegenerally adviſes them to offer cer- 


- 


tain ſacrifices, which is readily camply'd with: And 


every village has a ſacred grove ſet apart, where the 
ſacrifices are. kill'd, and We , rform'd ; 
and theſe they. will_not ſuffer to be 7x ©. ahh or cut 
down upon any occaſion. But, beſides the idol that 
belongs to the Prieſt, every perſon has his particular 


houſhold-god, before which he conſtantly performs 


his devotions on the day of the week he was born: 
T his they, call their Boſſum, as they do the day itſelf, 
and drink no wine or ſtrong liquor on that day be- 
fore ſun-ſer : They are alſo then habited in white, 
or their ſkins colour'd with a whitiſh earth or paint. 
There is another day, of the week alſo ſet apart for 
divine worſhip ; when the Poor facrifice Poultry, and 
the Rich a Sheep, to their god, without the aſſiſt- 


ance of a Prieſt, which is-eaten by the man and his 


friends ; but the guts and inwards, boil'd in the. 
blood, is-reckon'd the moſt delicious moarſel. here, as 
well as in Caffrarja: And there are few families in 
Guinea, but. what are obliged, by ancient cuſtom 
(which they think themſelyes religiouſly bound to 
perform) to. abſtain from certain kinds of meat z 
ſome from the fleſh of Goats, others from that © 

Hogs, and a third perhaps from tame white Fowls ; 


_ and their reſpeCtive children and poſterity never de- 


viate from the. rules preſcribed by their anceſtors : 
Among which, at Acra on the Gold-coaſt, circum- 
cilion 1s one z but, from whence they received it, 
or how long they have uſed this rite, none amongſt 
them know ; nor is it uſed by any other nation of 
CCINY $.997 Fro gs Ga 

W hat notion they have. of the deities they wor- 


ay addreſs their praycrs upon all occaſions to ſome,in- ſhip is uncertain, any further than that they look up- 
feriour ' deities or demi-gods, as, the Greeks uſually on them as beings veſted. with great power, and 

- did. of old : Some of them : believe, that: both that, careighy obſerve their behaviour, and reward 

black. and white men were .created by the ſupreme and puniſh.them in this life according to their deme- 


_ God at the ſame time : while. others. aſcribe the 


creation to a great ſpider they call Ananſie, Eve- 

ry thing relating to religion they .denomunate  Fe- 

tiche, as has been obſerved already 3 but to the 
. 7 SY oY 


rits: They havenot any. great expectations, or dread 
of futurity, *tis ſaid ; the rewards they expe, are a 
multitude of wives and ſlaves, health and wealth, and 
other proſperous circumſtances in this world : And 

OY | | 19 P ' the 


CHAP. the puniſhments thes "apr x 
YE of thefe.. The Sh Satiey that can befall them, 


| rehend, are a deprivation 
dread moſt, is death Z-mgonnts _ 
rery arid theft, according to my author, are venal 
thee; and may be attoned for with Gold, &c. 
Bit their eating, forbidden meats, and drinking pro- 
hibited Tiquors, and a' neglett of their holidays, they 
think can never be pardoned, but will (with delibe- 
rate and wilful perjury) be puniffted with death. 
Moſt of them, as has been hinted already, believe 
little of future rewards and puniſhments ; tho” they 
feem' generally to agree, that the ſouls of good men 
farvive after death A ſome few of them talk of a 
Paradiſe not unfike the Elyfian fields, whither good 
ſpirits are ſent ; that is, fuch as have kept their ho- 
lidays, inviolably abſtaimed from forbidden meats, 
and obſerved their oaths: - And thoſe that have been 
deficient in any of thefe particuſars are drown'd in a 
certain river, and a period pat to their exiſtence ; 
but” fearce any of them feem tor have any notion 
of a wicked man's being puniſhed eternally. Thoſe 
_ that have, are ſuppoſed to have learnt it from the 
Chriftians, with whom they have converſed up- 
wards of 200 years: And there are thoſe, that ima- 
gine their ſouls, after death, pals into the bodies of 
white men, and undergo almoſt an unlimited tranf- 
milifation. > 2 BOHN tee 257 
_ "Thy all the Negroes worfhip fome creature or 
other, yet they have.not all idols or images in 
their houſes; and ſome of the natives of the motin- 
tainons mland country, *tis ſaid, ye 4 living 
man, as the Tartars near China do;' of whom they 
relate ten thouſand miracles, and believe he dooms 
them to happineſs or mifery | 
mg to their deſerts : They are charged alſo with 
worſhipping the Devil,' and' keeping” a foltemn fe- 
_ ftival,' of eight days continuance, annually to his 
honour,” But Bos a is of opinion this is a miſ- 
take ; he acknowledges indeed they hold fuch a fe- 
ſtivalz but, he ſays, it is im order to drive the De- 
WFRISS ee: 
Seven days are 'fpent in feaſting, finging and 
dancing, and great liberties are taken with impunity 
at that time : They lampoon_ their ſupertors, and 
make' bxllads'on them, *committing all 'manner of 
extravagancies; and, on the eighth day in the morn- 
mg, they hunt the'Devil out of every town and vil- 
lage with horrid cries'and howling, throwing dirt 
and ftones after him 3 and, when 'they have conti- 
nued the frolick as long 'as they fee fit, they return 
. home, where they find the good woman employ'*d in 
cleaning and ſcouringall their pots, pans and utenſils, 
and purifying ther from all uncleanneſs might 
| have contracted by Satan's reſiding amongft them. 
They have no other-annual feftivals'buit this, and 
another after harveſt, when- they facrifice to their 
_ gods for affording them'the fruits of the earth : As 
to their'weekly ſabbath, fome keep it on a Tueſday, 

_ and others on a Friday,' when no perfon is permit- 
ted to go a fiſhing; but they don't feem very fcru- 
pulous as to other kinds of work. © However, they 
 alabftain'from Wine on their reſpeftive ſabbaths, 
and facrifice*fomething to their gods on that day. 

They certainly believe, that their ſouls ſurvive af- 
ter death ; not-only becauſe fome of the gods they 
worſhip are thought to have 'been once great and 
virtuous perſons upon earth, but-by the numerous 
ſtories they entertain the Euro with of appari- 
tions or fpirits : Nay, 'they ſeem to believe ſpectres 
and apparitions more firmly than any arricle of their 
religion, terrifying themſelves and others with an 
apprehenſion of being 'difturbed'by them. Never 
any perſon dies, eſpecially if he be a man-of figure, 
= 4 04 h 
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after death, accord-- 
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but they believe he appears ſor ſeveral nights about C 


the'place'where he died; which does not confift at, ?- 


all with the notion fone have given''us' of them, 
that they believe the Toul dies with the body : Nay, 
they aſcribe a great power to ſuch unimbodied ſpi- 
rits ; of which BosMm an gives the: following in- 
tance. He fays, one of their Kings happening to | 


. be Killed, who was a profeſſed'enemy to the Dutch, 


and the chief FaQor of the Hollanders fort dying 
fome few days after, they concluded he had -been 
fmatch'd away by their deceaſed King, who had a 
pou of puniſhing him in the other world, tho? 


could not ſubdue the Dutch while he was in this - 


mortal ſtate. They ſeem to have a great deal of 
faith m'magick or witchcrafr, or-ſomething like it, 
endeavouring to revenge themſelves on their ene- 
mies by charms and ſpells, which they hire a-Prieſt 
to uſe, - believing his curſes will have the-defir'd 
effect : They apply to him: alſo for the diſcovery of 
folen goods, which he pretends to help them-to by 
the-aid of good or bad fpirits, but which 'of them 
our author don't inform us ; only obſerves, that. 
their Priefts aCt in'a triple capacity, viz. as Prophets, 
Conjurers and Phyſicians; and, when medicine does 
not' anſwer their exp jons, they have recourſe to. 
facrifices and chartns; and the people have ſo good 
an opinion of them, that, if the Prieſt does not re- 
cover the patient, or'fucceed in what he undertakes, 
-they impute it 'to fome defeCt in the ſacrifice or 
themſelves, or to any thing, rather than the un- 
{kilfulneſs or inability of the Prieft, © 
- Fhe next particular I ſhall enquire into, is the 
Diet of the Negroes :. And, it ſeems, 


the Europeans,) Millet, boiPd to the conliftence of 
bread, is their common food, or Potatoes, Yams; 
and other roots in the room of it.” well-drenchid It 
Palm oil ; and, if to' this they add a few boil'd 
herbs and ſtinking fiſh (for they always let them 
he upon the ground till they ſtmk) the common_ 
people think they live luxuriouſly that day : Nor 
do their fuperiors eat better, only they allow them- 
ſelves a greater quantity of fiſh and herbs than the 
poor can afford, They have a diſh alſo much ad- 
mir*d by them, which is a mixture of corn, paſte 


and Palm oil boil'd together, ' to which they give 


the name of Malaget, vand is in' ſome eſteem with 
the Dutch, poffibly becauſe it may reſemble their 
own Grout. They have alſo variety 'of Garden- 
beans and Pulſe, with Banana's and other fruits that 
ferve them for food. ' v_ | 2 
Ar Benin and the Slave-coaſt the better fort of 
people eat Beef, Mutton and Fowls; and-are ſo good 
to their poor, *tis ſaid, that they are always welcome. 
to their tables when' they want employment, and 
cannot provide for themſelves. "They are alſo ex- ' 
tremely hoſpitable to ſtrangers, being” proud of no- 
thing more than the charafterof generous free-heart- 
ed people. Dried fiſh and roots are the principal 
food of the common people at Benin : But, how 
meanly foever the Negroes live as to cating, thoſe 
near the coaſt rhake it up with liquor. There'is no 
part of the Guinea coaſt where they don't drink 
drams in the morning, and Palm wine in the after- 
noon ; and their Chirk of the towns, or petty Kings, 
as the Dutch call them, will meet the meaneſt of 
their ſubjets in. the market-place of an evening, 
and, forming a circle upon the ground, drink to a 
very great excels, being attended by their women 
at the fame time, who are no lefs addiQted to drink- 
ing than the men, and their converſation is uſually 
as imutty as that of a drunken crew of failors, which 
does” not at all offend the modeſty of the Negroe 
. | females, 


they eat but of the Ne- 
poorly upon the Gold-coaft (at leaſt in the opinion of 5%: 


o 
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females, wha maintain their Pa and fit drink- 
ing and ſmoaking with. the men. frequently till, 
morning. But, Þ'm apt-to-think, - the Negroes of 
the inland country are.not fo diffolure a-people as. 
thoſe upon. the coaſt : Tf foreigners were to make 
an eſtimate of the Engliſh, fromthe people of both 


| ſexes. they meet with in” the ſea-port towns, it 


Diſeaſes of Notwithſtanding this country is found ſo unhealth- 


the Ne- 


would not be much to. our advantage. But, be- 
ſides Wine, they have a ſort of Beer made of Mal- 
let, ſome of it very ſtrong ;, few. of them! drink 
Water, it being eſteemed very unwholeſome- here: 
And they have alſo the milk of young Cocoa-nuts, 
which is an exceeding cooling and refreſhing li- 
quor 3 but, as for Cow's milk, I Perecive they e- 
ver drink of it. 


ful for European conſtitutions, the natives have but 
very few diſtempers: The Small-pox is the moſt 
fatal to them of any. This, indeed, ſweeps them 
away like the Plague, as it generally does all other 
people in warmclimates : And Worms are an epi» 
demical diſtemper z not ſuch as afMi&t our people in 
cheir ſtomachs. and bowels, but a ſpecies that are 
found between. the ſkin and the fleſh, and give the 
patient inexpreſſible torment till they are drawn 
out; and this is an operation that laſts for a month; 
and more ſometimes. 
| As ſoon as the head of the Worm has broken 
thro* the tumour, and is come a little way of itſelf, 
| they. draw it further, winding it about a ſtick a 
| little at a time and, when they find it come hard, 
they deſiſt, for fear of breaking itz and-then try at it 
again another day, and' fo on till they: have got it 
uite out, and then the patient is at eaſe: But, if 
| the Worm breaks, he endures a great deal of pain; 


for the Worm either rots in the fleſh, or breaks out 


at another place ; Some of the Negroes have 9 or 
10 of theſe worms in them at once, and the En- 
ropeans are not entirely free. from them. . Theſe 
Worms are a yard long, and ſometimes as much 
| more : Nor is this the diſteraper. of Guinea only; 
our people, as well as the natives, are afflicted 


. with it in the Eaſt-Indies. A greedy ravenous 


Diſeaſes 


of the Eu- into the diſtemapersEuropeansare princi 


ropeans 
there. 


Appetite is alſo reckoned among the: diſeaſes of 
the Guinea Negroes, which proceeds, as ſome ima- 
ine, from drinking Palm wine to' excels. The 
Venereal diſtemper is alſo fatal to many of them, 
having yet no methods of cure} and few of them 
eſcape it amidſt Tuch numbers of common wo- 
men, who make-a trade of letting themſelves out. 
Wounds in the wars of Mars are: no leſs danger- 
ous. than thoſe of Venus, eſpecially -if there be 
any- ſhattered bones z, for they can: eure nothing 
but ordinary fleſh-wounds, which they do by apply- 
ing pulteſſes of ſome Talutary herbs to them. But 
tho? the Negroes-are generally healthful, they fel: 
dotn live to a'great age3 One: of fafty is efteem'd an 
old man in this c As to the remedies for 
theſe, and other diſeaſes, travellers relate, that _y 
uſe green herbs in. moſt caſes: But what herbs tho 
are,. they have. not yet inform?*d. ys, poſſibly few 
Botaniſts have made the Voyage, it herons generally 
ſo fatal toEuropeans, I proceed therefore to enquire 
ipally afMlited 
with on the Guinea coaſt, and the: reaſons uſually 
given for their ill ſtate of health here; The diſtem- 
pers Europeans are molt ſubject tog;are Fevers, Dy-+ 
ſenteries, and the-Colick. 'Bosm aw afcribes them 
co. the exceſſive heat of the day, andthe icoldneſs of 
the night, the Europeans not being uſed to ſuch ſud- 


_ den changes. Another reaſon he afligns, is the thick 


ſtinking fogs, that-ariſe from the valleys between 
OW and from the ſalt- marſhes near the fea, and 


off her weddi 


| houſe, entir 


at- the. mouths of the rivers where'their faktories are C HA P. 


uſually ſituated: Nor«does the ſtinking fiſh, which 
the natives lay'to rot upon the ſhore, contribute. a. 
little-to- infe&t the air, he thinks: And it is a matter. 
of fatt-not. to, be conteſted, that few arrive here, bur. 


are immediately. ſeized with a, fit- of. ſickneſs, of 


which abundance' die. But he- aferibes:this, in a 
great meaſure; tothe-want of good kitchen phyſick 
and good medicines.3 and tho" a great many haſten 
their own deaths by intemperate. living, yet the moſt 
regular men are frequently: carried off:- Indeed the 
Portugueſe, who-come from.a warmer climate, and, 
are; uſed to another, ſort of dietthan the Engliſh and; 
Duteh, have their healths on-alb the coaſt. of Africa 
almoſt as.well as the nativesz and! therefore diſcove- 
ries in thoſe warm latitudes ſeem-much properer 
for them, than- for the more northern nations. Bur, 
among other cauſes that BosM av; aſſigns forthe ul | 
health of the Europeans, is the plague of Flics ; 
ſuch ſwarms of Gnats or Muſkeeto's are perpetually, 
buzzing about and ftinging theta, ſo; that they can* 
get no reſt night-or day.: And' this' is the caſe, of all 
countries that. are hot and moiſt, Theſe and. a thou- 
fand other inſects are. perpetually. feaſting upon the 
blood and fleſh of thoſe that come amongſt them; 
and, as they ſeem to.delight moſt in that of foreign- 
ers, ſo their ſtings are attended with worſe conſe- 

than when: they attack a. native : For the 
firft are ſo ſwelled up at their arrival, that they can 
ſearce be known-by #heir friends 3, whereas the na- 
tives, and thoſe who have been uſed. to-the-country;, 
fee] no ſuch effefts from their bite-or ſing: It-is 
obſerved alſo, that warm woody-countries, that are 
not cleared, and: where the winds have not a free 
pailage, are much the-worlt. 


_ I ſhall, in the next place, enquire into-eheio Mar- Marria- 
riage-ceremonies,; and the condition of their womet, =: 


and children: And, I find, - the lever or his friends 
contra6t with the father of the virgin, and that fre- 
quently before the girl is capable ' of making any: 
choice 3 fo that if matrimony conſiſt in- the mutual 
conſent of the parties, there is no-ſuch thing here. 
The parents of the bride and: bridegroam make the 
bargain when they are children,/ and no- ſon ' or - 

daughter ever. pretends: to diſpute the authority 
of the father in i matter, when they. grow. up: 
As. ſoon. as: the: bride: is deem'd capable of mar- 


riage-Joys, ſhe is taken home by the huſband, 


without any other fortune to recommend her, than 
her. native charms : For the huſband, it ſeems, 


preſents her with her very cloaths and ornaments, 
of which he takes a particular account, becauſe,:if 
ſhe miſbchayes herſelf, ſhe is ftripped of them, 


and return'd/naked to her friends ; but; if the'mat 
divorces her withoiit any fault of hers, ſhe carries 
cloaths and jewels. There is an 
entertainment for the- fitido cal and relations when 
the wife is taken home; and the is|ſuffered to dreſs 
and live at her eaſe for ſome' few-days' z bur. then: 
ſhe is forced to work the reſt of his wives, 
to dig, plant, and fow the ground ;: for 'the men, 
leave the huſbandey,, as well as the buſineſs of the 
cly to the | women ; and there- ſeems 
to be very little difference between their wives and A 
faves in this reſpe& : Therefore no man ſtands up- 
on. quality in the choice of a wife z for, as'he de- 
ſigns to uſe her as a.drudge, he will as ſoon take the 
daughter of the meaneſt man, as of one of their chiefs. - 
Thoſe that live the eaſieſt amongſt them, are the 
wives of the Merchants, the dealers. wv Wine, and 
the Fiſhermen, who have no lands to'manure ; for 
theſe do ſomething towards bringingin a livelihood, 
and providing for their families: Whereas mags 
() 
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Cc HAP. of eſtates "make their wives manare and cultivate 
REM them z and the more wives they have, the greater 
” is their ſtock of 'Corn, Rice and Plants, which 


makes them multiply their wives as faſt 'as they 


can ; tho' thoſe on the'Gold coaſt, my author ſays, 
are limited to _ yet, "in the kingdom of 
Whidah, they take ſome hundreds, and the King 


ſeveral thouſands, 'who are no more exempted from - 


huſbandry and other drudgeries, than thoſe of pri- 
vate men, except ſome few of his favourites. They 
have alſo one wife they call their Boſſum, dedi- 
cated to their houſhold-god, who is exempted from 
working, and enjoys many other 'privileges in the 


life-time of, her huſband ; but ſome ſay, it is ex- 


pected ſhe ſhould follow her lord into the other 
world, when he makes his exit, as is expected al- 


ſo from ſome Indian 'wives ; but this does not ſeem 


' to be much praftiſed of late: The Boſſum is uſu- 


ally ſome young beautiful ſlave, purchaſed with a 
' deſign of dedicating her to his god, and with whom 
*he ſeems under ſome obligation of ſpending his 
time on the night of his birth-day, and of the '0- 
ther day of the week appropriated to the ſervice 
of their gads. There is alſo another wife, to whom 


_ the affairs of the houſe are entruſted, and the go- 
 vernment of the reſt is committed, 'who is ex- 


empted from labour: And theſe two the Negroes 
jealous of, *and endeavour to keep to them- 
ſelves ; but, for the reſt, they are not ſo much con- 


cern'd : The common people will wink at their be-_ 


ſtowing their favours on other men ; and, indeed, 


' promote their 'own -diſhonour, provided they can 


get money \by it: They will, *tis ſaid, contrive 


with their wives how to draw'young fellows into 


the ſnare, for the ſake of the damages they-are en- 


| titled to, 'when another invades their property; for 


the meaneſt man does nat.recover lefs'than five'or 


ſox pounds ſterling, if he can prove'the offence'; and 


they generally find'means to have ſome evidence of 


the fa&t, beſides the wife's : For, if the man will take 
a ſolemn oath that he is innocent, and there'ican 
be no witneſs againſt him but the wife (as I under- 
ſtand BosMAN) he cannot be"convicted. _ 


Deſcent of - Upon the Gold coaſt, 'the:man and” his wife /have 


eſtates. 


ther and his iſſue: Their ref) 


ny 


not'a community-of goods, tis faid ; but thoſe'the 


| man. leaves; go to-his eldeſt 'brother and his chil- 


dren; and'thoſe ofthe women to her eldeſt bro- 


 mhetitithe s of either father or mother. How- 


_ ever, if the father be a ſovereign'Prince, or Lord 


of any town or-country, the-eldeſt:{on ſucceeds his 
father in theſe-commands, 'tho* he has nothing of 
his effects, |but;his arms; and at Whidah, and o- 
parts of Guinea, the eldeſt ſon ſucceeds to his 
father's eſtate and 'effes, as well-as in the govern- 
ments and lordſhips' he 'held': And 'tho* the Ne- 

s$ uſe- their concubines and female-ſlaves fre- 
quently, as well as:their wives by contract; / yet 
are: their children illegitimate, :and ſlaves to the 
heit, if he. does: not | enfranchiſe them before his 
death. - The multitude of wives, concubines and 
flaves theſe people keep,” is for the ſtate and 'gran- 


deur of the' matter,” as well as on account of the - 
rofit of them: Here, as'well as in India, a man. 


ts eſteem'd/:according to the number of women 
and ſlaves he'keeps'to run before him, and to ſing 
and dance, and divert him when he:appears in pub- 


lick. But there is'one inconvenience in a man's. 
| having a large family, -and numerous dependance, 


in Guinea; that he is anſwerable for all the miſ- 


_ Chief and dainage they do any one, and obliged 
to make it good : Nor do the people here wait, 


till they can have juſtice done them in courts of 


I 


ve Children do not 


maſter z and this is frequently the occaſion'of wars 
among the different tribes, who uſually eſpouſe the 
cauſe of their ſeveral friends and relations, as has 


| been hinted already. 
The Negroes of -the inland country are much 


more jealous of *their honour, than thoſe upon the 
coaſt : If any one is familiar with their wives, no- 
thing leſs than his ruin will fatisfy them : Tf the of- 


* 


law ; bur, where a man's ſlave has done them any © HAP. 
injury, they immediately make repriſaſs on the _V*_ 


fender be a ſlave, his death muſt attone for the 


crime, in which he uſually undergoes the moſt ex- 


quiſite torture ; and his maſter is obliged ro pay a 


conſiderable fine beſides. The woman alſo pays 
for her wantonneſs with the forfeit of- her life, un- 
leſs her relations will redeem her with-a ſwinging 
fine; and where ſhe has committed the crime 


with a ſlave, no money will purchaſe her peace : - 
She 1s put to- death. without mercy, and the mal- - 


ter of the ſlave obliged to pay the huſband very 
conſiderable damages: There have been inſtances 
of thoſe who have been obliged ro pay two or 


three thouſand pounds for the offence of a ſlave, 


where a Prince or Great man is injur*d ; and theſe 
uſually afſemble their ſubjefts and dependants, 


and do themſelves juſtice, as in other caſes, en- ' 


gaging the whole country in the quarrel. Bur, 
if the 'man goes aſtray, the wife has no redreſs, 


the muſt not murmur whenever he ranges ; which 
ſeems a little unjuſt, becauſe the cuſtom of the . 


country allows a man women in abundance of his 


own : Whereas twenty or thirty females, perhaps a. 


great many more, ſhare but one man amongſt them. 


They ſeem to have a great regard to their wo- 


men when they are with child, and make facrifices 


and offerings to their gods when a woman is firſt 


found 'pregnant. - At the birth of the child the 
Prieſt is ſent for, who binds up the head, puts on 
ſome rings-and ſpells to crows the infant againſt 


_ enchantments, and performs ſome religious cere- 


monies upon the occaſion, as our Europeans a 
hend at leaſt : And there are two og eliGaed 


upon it, viz. the day of the week on which it is - 


born, the grandfather's name if a boy, and the 


they gain a "third by their employment, or ſome 
great action they'perform z as the killing a wild 


beaſt, fignalizing themſelves in, the wars, and the 


hke. In ſome places they circumciſe their chil- 
dren ; but this is not perform'd *till they are five 
or ſix years of age, or more. They alſo imitate 
the Jews, in obliging their women to live ſeparate- 
ly from them at certain times; and are ſo ſevere 
upon them in ſome parts of Gyinea, that they make 
it a forfeiture 'of their libertics to come into any 
man's houſe-in ſuch circumftances: "Oo 
The women that are unmarried, *tis ſaid, take 
very great liberties, which is no reproach to them 
upon tais coaſt, neither does it hinder their getting 
huſbands; but this is to be underſtood only of the 
inferior people : And, as theſe ſel! their favours as 
dear as they can, BosM AN relates, there are others 
purchaſed by every townſhip almoſt, to ſupply the 


neceſſities of unmarried men; and +that theſe are 


obliged to admit of the. men's company, whether 
flaves or others, for the value of a farthing : That 


theſe women' have huts by the way-fides, where 


they entertain thoſe that are diſpoſed to become their 
gallants : That they generally get an ill diſeaſe by 
their converſing with ſuch numbers of men, and 


become the *moſt miſerable objefts in the world ; 


none thinking it worth while to take any care of 


their cure, or to relieve their wants, tho? theſe crea- 
; rures 


/ 


/ 
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tures are mightily carefſed while they are in their 
bloom : and the Dutch tell us, that, when they 
would bring any of the neighbouring towns to their 
terms, they ſeize theſe ladies of pleafure,. and carry 


them to their forts, being aſſured the natives will 


ſubmit to any thing to obtain their liberty. Bos- 
MAN adds, that people here look upon it as an act 
of charity to purchaſe ſuch young female-flaves, to 
relieve the neceſſities of the publick ; and that the 


_ rich Negroe women frequently leave ſome legacies 
| of this kind when they die,z which brings me to 


- Their fa. | 


nerals. 


treat of the behaviour of the Guinea Negroes, on 
the death - of their relations, and the ſolemnity of 
ET | - 

When a perſon of any figure dies, hjs wives, 
his relations, ſlaves, and dependants, immediately 


ſet up a diſmal how! : His wives ſhave their heads, 


cloath ſuch parts of their bodies with rags, as are 
uſually cloathed, and, for the reſt, colour their black 
ins with a white paint or clay, running about the 


 freets, and bewailing themſelves like ſo many di- 


| ſucceſſively : And, it ſeems, 


ſtraCted creatures ; and this they repeat ſeveral days 

the people of Guinea 
ſcarce look upon death to be natural ; but that it is 
always a puniſhment inflited on them by their 
gods, for ſome notorious offences. The Prieſt 
therefore being ſent for, a very ftrit enquiry is 


made into the life of«the deceaſed ; as, Whether he 


was ever perjured ? Whether he was guilty of cating 


ponithey meats ? Whether he obſerved their ſab- 
ths and holidays, or the like ? BosMan fays; the 


deceaſed is carried about upon men's ſhoulders, 


while, the Prieſt puts theſe queſtions to him ; and, 
by ſome circumſtances in the poſition of the body, 


_ or its inclining one way or other when the Prieſt 


puts the queſtion to him, he conjeEtures the cauſe 
of his death, and communicates it to his relations. 


| There ' is ſtill another way they uſually imagine he 


may have been taken off; and that is, by the. 
charms or ſpells of his enemies: And accordingly, 


if any of his enemies have-been ſuſpeCted of prac- 


tiſing magick, they make no ſcruple of charging 


him with the death of their friend, and perhaps 


endeavour to revenge it. + | 
| While the corpſe remains unburied, all the rela- 


tions, friends, and neighbours, attend it, and join 


in the lamentations of the family : It is cuſtomary 
alſo to bring preſents with them of gold, linnen, 


good liquor, fruits, and other eatables, which ſeems 
the more reaſonable, ſince they are entertained by 


the heir all the time of their ſtay, Ar length the 


corpſe being richly habited, 1s- put into a coffin, 


with a conſiderable quantity 'of gold, coral, and 
other valuable effes, ſuitable to the circumſtances 
of the deceaſed: He is carried to the burying- 


place, preceded by great numbers of muſketeers, 


who fire their guns all the way; and the reſt of the 


. people follow. the corpſe, making the air -ring with 


their latnentations, but obſerve no manner of order 


_ in the proceſſion. © 


Slaves ſa- 
Ccrificed on 
the death 
of a King. 


. 
” 


' So ſoon asthe corpſe is interred, moſt of the com- 
pany return to the houſe of the deceaſed, which is 


now no longer aiplace'of mourning z for here they 
_ drink and feaſt for ſeveral days ſucceſlively, congra- 


rulating the heir probably on his coming to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his eſtate,  - | ThoganDodt anos! 

© When a King is buried, Bos a n afſures us, 'ſe- 
veral of his ſlaves are ſacrificed, in order to ſerve him 
in the other world'; as- are his Boſſums, or wives, 
dedicated to his gods which is another manifeſt 
proof, that ' the, Negroes believe the ſoul ſurvives 
the body, and that men have much the ſame necef- 


fities, and enjoy the like ſtations inthe pther world, 
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© as they did in this + Thoubh the latter part of this CHAP. 
notion 18 very Aron fg the Chriltan's belief, ... 61. | 
_ who make the virtuous only to be entitled to a * 
place in Paradiſe : But what is ſtill more to be la- 
mented, than the putting theſe miſerable wretches, 
to dearh, is the pain they endure in the execution. 
They pierce and cut them, as in ſport, for ſeveral 
hours : BosM An fays, he ſaw eleven put to death 
in this manner ; and amongſt them, one who had 
endured a moſt exquiſite torture, was delivered to'a 
little child ro cut off his head, which he was an hour 
in doing with a heavy broad ſword hecould hardly lift. 
| Inſtead of a tomb, the Negroes uſually build a 
houſe, or plant a garden over the grave ; and, at 
Axim, they ſet images of clay upon it, which they 
waſh and clean every year on the anniverſary of the 
funeral, when the expence is as great, as at the 
time the perſon was buried. - PE In, 
They are not lefs deſirous of being interred 
among their anceſtors, than the people of Europe z 
and, when they die at too great a diſtance from 
home to be removed thither, their relations, how- 
ever, will bring home their friend's head, and ſome 
of his limbs, particularly if he is killed in a foreign 
war. EO | 2 
There are ſome other articles that ſtil] remain to Language. 
be ſpoke to, ſuch as their languages, learning,-mu- 
ſick and diverſions z but meet with little ors theſe 
heads. Bosman tells us, that their language is a 
very diſagreeable brutal ſound : That though the 
Europeans have often endeavoured to expreſs their 
words in writing, they have never been able to do 
it: From whence I am apt to infer, it is not. very 
_ different from that of the Hottentots, who expreſs 
themſelves,in many inſtances, by inarticulate ſounds, 
which travellers compare to the noiſe of Turkey- 
cocks : However, of this ſort of language, it ſeems, 
there are many different dialety, fo different from 
each other, that, in the ſpace of , fixry miles, there: 
_ are fix or ſeven ſeveral people upon the Gold coaſt 
that don't underſtand one another, according to the 
fame writer: And, as for learning, where there is 
neither reading or writing, and they know nothing 
of the dead languages, or even of the modern of 
any country but their own, nothing of that'kindcan 
be expected from them : They are perfectly igno- 
rant when their country was firſt peopled, and from 
what nation they derive their original ; but ſeem to 
have a pretty general tradition, that both Black and 
White men were created fo at firſt by God, and do 
' not aſcribe-' their dark complexions to the heat of 
the Sun, or to any accident or circumſtance in their 
fituation. To which ſome add another tradirion, 
' (viz.) that God, ſoon after the creation, gave'them 
the choice of wiſdom or wealth ; and that their an- 
ceſtors choſe the latter : Whereupon. God placed 
them in Africa ; but was ſo angry with the option 
_ they made, that he doomed them, to be ſlaves to 
the White men, on whom he beſtowed wiſdom, 
learning, arts, and ſciences, and gave the Black the 
»rreaſures of Gold ; for, according'to their notion, 
learning is —_— tothe White men, and 
Gold ' to the Blacks : That there is no Gold/to: 
be had out of | their country, nor any: learn- 
ing amongſt .' thoſe who inhabit it. Bosman 
mentions a Popiſh Prieſt, that uſed great: endea- 
vours to ſet theſe people right in their :yorions, 
and make proſelytes of them to Chriſtianity ;; 
and, when all his arguments: proved ineffectual, 
threatened them with the flames of hell for perliſt- 
ing in their ſyperſtitions : To which-they only an-+ 
. fwered, that ſhould be in.as good a condition 
as their anceſtors, 'who had, tor time immemorial, 
TP” FT 3 wor- 
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P-wor ſhipped the ſame gods, 'and- obſerved the 
ſame-cuſtoms. 7: ;..-. * | 


. 


MERE.” Their muſical inſtruments at Axim, BosMAN, 


informs-us, are trumpets, made of Elephants teeth, 
boared through, with which they make a loud,-bur 
J difagreeable noiſe ; and, it ſeems, 1t 1s more for the 
' Honour of | the matter, than the muſick, that their 
Great. men have theſe inſtruments ſounded. before 
' them. They have alſo a kind of drum, made of 
a wooden bowl, with a Sheep's-ſkin ſtretched over 


it in the form of a kettle-drum, having two wood- 
en. hammers for drum-ſticks ; though ſometimes 


| they play upon them with their bare hands in con- 
ſort with -their trumpets, which afford. no great 
harmony neither in. the opinion of any but Ne- 
groes z nor is the hollow iron bell they beat upon 
at the ſame time much more agreeable : The leaſt 
| ſhocking of any part of their. muſick, is.an inſtru- 


ment made in the ſhape of a harp, which makes a 
noiſe that may be borne with patience. They have. 
' alſo a great variety of other'drums and muſical 
inſtruments, very entertaining in their opinion ; but 


travellers. don't think them worth a deſcription, 
They fing and dance, however, to their muſick, 
ſuch as it is; and ſeem to be as much charmed 
_ with-it,,-as Europeans are with the beſt voices 


and inſtruments, and the fineſt compoſitions of the. 


Icalians.. avis Hg Han 
- Some tribes of the Negroes are mightily given 


to. gaming, and-will ſtake all they have upon the 


_ event of the game z but I don't find; that they 
play'd at any other game-than that of Draughts or 
ſomething like it, in which they uſed large Beans, 


till the Europeans taught them. to play with Cards 


ron Their rural ſports are. either hunting, 


or fiſhing'z and game 1s ſo/ plentiful at 
Whidah, and ſome other parts of. Guinea, that a, 


man. may load him{elf with-it ina, few hours, *tis 


faid.z but they have no-dogs;to hunt. or ſpring the 


game for them, | or Horſes-to ride/after it, as with 
us, Guns, Nets, and Snares, are, what they uſe on 
theſe occaſions ; But, in fiſhing, they want no 
tackle that the Europeans-uſe, as:has been related 
already: And, indeed, fiſhing is the principal em- 
Pployment, as well as diverſion, of thoſe tribes that 
LS 5D *-ar757 mot £59- 4s > 
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to "3890 .and BILEDU LGERID.. — 
Containing he Preſent State of Nigrzia or Negrov- 
. land, Zaara or #he.Deſart, and of Biledulgerid 


Ss 


N LGRITIA;-or Negroeland, ſuppaſed to re- 
;Y --ceive its name from the dark complexion of 


woy—nd he natives, or from theriver Niger,'that runs thro? 


the; niiddle.of ity: according to the beſt information 


I car; get:of:ithe:country, extends, from 10 degrees + 


to-20,north:z:and, in longitude, about.. 3a00 miles, 
as: Geographers conjetture ; bounding it with Cape 
 Verd, 18 degrees weſt. of London, and. carrying it 
to the confines of the Upper Ethiopia, ar:;:Abyſlinia, 
30:degrees to the eaſtward of London® But, ſhould: 
it:be. admitted, that ſome <P gone up 
the: river 'Niger, and:diſcovered the country for 300. 
miles, to the eaſtward of Cape Verd,' as they pres: 
tend; certain it 1s,” that. all the remainder of the 
3000 - miles to:\the eaſtward of that, is. perfectly. 
_ unknown to 'the European. nations, unleſs what 
they have gathered from the. report of the natives, 
108 LP 1 p | 


of their country ;. 


who are but paw ly guabed. ro give. a deſcription CH 4 P, 
| y :. Neither. is the language of ſeveral V1 | 
of the. Negroe nations, who come =, wo the YN 
mouths of the river Niger to trade with the Euro. _ 
peans, underſtood, by them, or even by the na- 
tives on the coaſt ; and conſequently al the de- 
ſcriptions we have of the Negroeland, above 30e 
miles to the weſtward. of Cape Verd and the At- -, 
lantick Ocean, muſt be imperfect ; I doubt they 
.can ſcarce. be rely'd\on in any one. particular : 
There may he. forty kingdoms and nations of 
different people, for 'aught we know, compre- 
hended in that vaſt tra&t aſſigned to Negrocland, 
which our Geographers continue under that name, 
for no other reaſon, than that they are very much 
in the dark as to all beyond the mouths of the 
iger, "gh "+2 288 
his mighty river empties itſelf into the Atlan- The river 
tick Ocean by ſeveral mouths ; of which the three N'ge*- 
largeſt are, 1. The Rio. Grande, or Great River z 
2. The Gambia; and, 3. The Senegal : And, -as 
the mouth of the. river Grande hes in 11 degrees 
north Jatitude, and the Senegal in 16, conſequently 
it is upwards of goo miles between the two moth = 
diſtant mouths. of this river 3, and all, the country - 
between, except.. the, riling grounds, are annu- 
ally overflow'd, as the Deka 1n Egypt 1s by the 
Nile, and much about.the fame time, the heads of 
the Nile and the Niger-not being very far diſtant, 
and «the rains, that ſwell them falling at 'the 
ſame. time. The Portugueſe, on, the firſt diſco- European 
very of Cape Verd, fixed. ſeveral colonies and ſet- fettle- 
tlements on the river , Niger z, of which they ſtil] rm - I 
retain thoſe, of .Catheco and, Biſſeo, ,on. the river gf the Ni. 
Grande: The/Englith have, at this. day, two. ſet; ger. 
tlements, one on Charles iſland, and another -on 
James iſland, ip*.the,mouth. of the, river. Gambia, 
and.. 100. miles' farther;-north ; The. French. have 
two ſettlements, 'one on the. fauth, and.the other 
on the north of Cape. Verd, near, the mouth. of 


' the Senega or Senegal, and to. the, northward. of 


them, on the river; of .St. John :. 'The.Dutch alſo 
have ſome ſettlements z all which formerly belong- 
ed to the Portugueſe. nor ot Hov anions. -- 

. The .ichief Negroe town, which Hiſtorians and Chief 


- Geographers frequently make the capital of a migh- *2"s of 


ty empire, 4s. Tombut, ſituate n-15 degrees north " = 


.. latizude, /6 degrees,and a-half weſtward of Lon- Tombut. 


don; But -I can't learn, that this, or any of their 


towns, conſiſt, of. any, other or! better. buildings 


than, our ordinary cottages, having.clay walls and 


- thatched roofs.,-; Such tawns or. villages as thoſe, 


"tis. ſaid, ſtand pretty thick. in that part of the coun- 

try. which the | Europeans are. acquainted. with ; 

And, 'tis thought, .if their lands wexe as well cul- Fruitful 
tivated, they, would yield as good crops of grain, country. 
as thoſe of Egypt.dp,.. which, have the like advan- 
tage of being-overflow'd annually. by.:the Nile, as 

theſe are by. the, Niger, \, However, as it is, the 

ſoil of Negroeland yields great, plenty of Rice 

and Miller,  Palni-trees, Cocoa-nuts,.- and other 
fruits, berbs,. and roots, with fleſhy; and fowl z Perſons of 
ſo. that. the natives Jive). very plentifully, Ag hen 
to their perſans,. they are generally. of 2 good ſta. © 
ture, and of  hale; robuſt conſtitutions; their com-. 
plexions the-deepeſt black ; theirhair, black, ſhort, 

and curled like: wool z! their noſes; flat ; -their/lips 
thick. z and ſcarcediflering in any thing from thoſe of " 
their neighbours in'Guinea: ; only, as they are much 
kk verſed in traffick, it is obſerved, they are a plain 
er honeſter nous -There are fome;Mahometans, 
and. a few Chnſtians, which-the, Portugueſe have 
made-proſclytes. of, /us faid,: upoh; the-:coaſt, and 
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ſoot, or ſome other black ingredient 5 and thereby @ H $5 
contributed to render their complexions: darker We e a 


CHAP. near the mouths. of the rivers : But all the inland 
VIE Negroes are till Pagans, as thoſe of ,Guinea are ; 
—Yand probably their cuſtoms, xites and ceremonies 

not very different from theirs. The European 

nations, that are ſettled on this coaſt, deal. with 
the natives chiefly for ſlaves ; tho' they may Tome- 

times meet with Gold, Elephants teeth and D 


Cape but in no great quantities. Cape Verd, whick lies 
in 15 degrees of north latitude, near the river Se-* 


nega, is the moſt weſterly promontory of. Africa, 
as has been obſerved already, and obtained the 
name of Verd, from the verdure of the groves of 
Palm-trees, and other evyer-greens the Portugueſe 
found upon it at their arrival on this coaſt. _ 

Before I take leave of this land of the Blacks (for 
the nations to the northward are of an olive co- 
lour) it may be proper to take notice of the diffe- 
rent opinions of the.learned, concerning the reaſon 
of this dark complexion of the Negroes. 

It was long the opinion of the Chriſtians in gene- 
ral, and perhaps of the Jews before them, that all 
of diffe- Men Were white till after the Flood ; but that Ham, 
| rentcom- the ſecond ſon of Noah, was converted from a 
| plexions white man, toa black man, by his father's curſing 
and fea- hjm ; and that Africa, falling to the lot of this ſon, 


tures. 


An enqui- 
into 
e reaſon 


world, have remained black ever ſince, I 

\ But that this curſe of Noah's was not the occa- 
ſion of ſuch a change of complexion is pretty evi 

_ dent: For firſt, the poſterity of Cham, or Ham, 
if they poſſeſs'd Africa, are not all.black : The 
entire northern coaſt, from Egypt to the empire 
of Fez incluſive, and for ſeveral hundred miles to 

_ - the ſouthward, even as far as the Tropic of Can- 
cer, if not further, are not black, any.more than 
thoſe who inhabit to the ſouthward of the Tropic 

of Capricorn, 1 is wed Me 

. 2. The people, in ſome parts of Aſia, . parti- 

_ cularly in the peninſula of India, 'on-this ſide the 

_ river Ganges, and who are ſuppoſed. to be the 
poſterity . of Seth, the favourite ſon, are full as 
black within the Tropic of Cancer, as any of the 

- Negroes, in Africa: Nor is there, in the inland 
.. country of India, at a diſtance from the coaſt, a 
ſingle perſon to. be found, that is not. black ; at 
leaſt I never met with one, tho” I travelled 100 
miles in that country, and reſided ſome time in it. 

| It has. been reported, indeed, that there are. no 
' Blacks out of Africa; but pr thoſe writers, 
who aflerted this, had their information. from ſuch 
* Merchants, or Seamen, as had viſited only the 
coaſt of India ; where, *tis true, there is a tawny 
mingled breed ; but even there the greateſt num- 


bers of the natives are black, who lie within the. 


Tropic of Cancer: Indeed the: Indian Blacks have 
not the flat noſes, and thick lips, or the ſhort friz- 

- Ted hair of the Negroes: But-theſe, I think, hav 
- Never been reckon'd. part of Noah's curſe. - 
Another reaſon aſlign'd for the blackneſs of the 
Negroes, is the heat of the. climate; their country 
being ſituated within; the Torrid Zone. But net- 
A ther. can this be admitted as the-fſole reaſon of it; 
_ for great part of the;continent. of America alſo lies 
within the Torrid Zone z/ and yet there never was 
a black man there, /till the Europeans tranſported 

them thither from Africa. OETtr_y? ti Oe 
. | Others have ſuggeſted, that the people of Africa, 
being of: a tawny complexion; between black and 
white originally, \and not able to-make themſelves 
'__ as;White as; their northern neighbours, took great 
pains to make' themſelves black, as a more deſirable 
colour than. the; olive: That they ingly rub- 
bed over their bodies with oil or greaſe, mixed with 


all his poſterity, who poſſeſs'd this part of the 


im a few generations, alter their' 
mours ; the 'French would be; Spaniards, and the + 


than they 'were originally ;- and, that the women 
afterwards, ſeeing nothing, elſe. but. black menz 
brought black children into the*world': And: theſe 
ſlrengthen their opinions by ſome very. notable 
facts. It is obſerved 


dren, continually from the hour they are born ; and 
that many of them mix black ingredients with the 
ointment: That the Caffries and Hottentos, be- 
yond the Tropic of Cancer, who are not naturally 
of ſo dark a complexion as the Negroes/ nearer the 


Lane, do actually darken their ſkins pretty much, 


by rubbing them with fat and ſoot. | 

Others obſerve, that not only the complexions, 
but the very features, hair, make and ſtature- of 
people differ, as thg' country and: climate differs, 


 Wherein they were ſeverally born: And as to the 


Negroes -in particular, their hair, their lips and 


noſes, are not at all like thoſe ' of Afia or Europe, 


or even thoſe who live in the north of Africa. 


The Scythians, of old, and che Tartars-and Lap-' 
landers, at. preſent, are of a very. different make 
from the people of the ſouthern parts of Europe 


or Aſia: The Tartars are rerharkable for their 
olive complexions, ſquat make, flat: faces, and lit- 
tle eyes ſet deep in their heads. In ſome countries 
the. people are tall, in others ſhort; and not only 


the perſons, but the. very. genius and temper .of 


men differ, as the ſoil and climate differ where they 


were born. The | Spaniard -js grave and ſedate, 
mighty ſlow and-circumſpect in' his actions ; while 


the French are gay/and airy, perpetually dancing 
and finging : And-this difference, io doubt, pro- 


ceeds from, the ſoil and ſituation: of the reſpective 


countries ; for, tranſplant any. people from one 
country to- another, they will alter or degenerate 
into. the ſame kind-of; men, in--a few generations, 
as the former inhabitants were. If the Spaniards 
and French were to change countries, they would, 
perſons -and hu- 


Spaniards French. : - NE II” 
Does not every body, ſee a remarkable difference 


between the French and 'the Engliſh, when the 
_ French firſt came over hither:?: And: yet, in two 


or three generations, "tis impoſſible- to diſtinguiſh 


the one from the other. And fo I take it to'be 


in complexion, as.: well- as in: features and in thu- 


- 
- 


mours : Blacks, ina few generations, would be- 
come white, 'if brought over hither ; and poſſibly 
White men might become black, or very near it, 
if they were planted. a few generations in the: hearr 
of Africa, elpecially- if pains were: taken'to+ make 


them ſo, by rubbing their' children with greaſe 


Arm doc ow nn} 1 er oro; 1 
To ſum up all; The Sun, 'na-doubt, goes a great 
way towards theidarkening: the complexion of the 
people that inhabit the Torrid-Zone:; but then the 
ſoil they live upon, the pains: they take to make 
their children: fall blacker, and their women: con- 


verſing altogether, or chiefly with Black men, 
every one of .theſe may; contribute ſomething: to- 
wards making them fo exceeding black; for-the 


Sun -alone, /it!.is certain, will not do 1t; * or the 
people, who live within the: Torrid Zone in Ame- 
rica, would be equally black. - And, as to Noah's 
curling his ſon Ham, it is evident, this can be of 
no- weight ; for,” as I have obſerv'd already, great 
part. of the people of Africa (the country his poſ- 
terity are ſuppoſed to inherit) are not black : And 


ved by all travellers, that the Ne- 
; oo greaſe or anoint themſelves, and their chil- 


the 


\ 


ol 


o 


CHAP. the people of the Eaft-Indies, who are . ſuppoſed 
_ VIE: to be the deſcendants of Seth, the favourite ſon, 
IV are as black as any of the Negroes of Africk; tho” 
*tis true, their hair is. long, and their features 
much more” engaging than thoſe of the African 
Negroes. ; Fr Oe. hp | 
. - If it be ftill doubted, whether the alteration of 
climate or ſoil will have any effe& upon the fea- 
tures as well 'as. complexion, we may remember, 
_ that the Turks, -Perfians, Indians, and Chineſe, 
all come originally from Tartary (at leaſt the ſo- 
_ * vereigns and governing parts of thoſe empires) 
. "and yet they” do' not at all reſemble the Tartars, 
from whence they deſcended, at this day, but the 
people of thoſe countries they reſpeCtively poſſeſs'd 
_ to the ſouthward of them ; which, TI believe, will 
be admitted to amount to a demonſtration of what 

has been advanCd on this head. = Mis 
Zaara and 
Biledulge- of Zaara and Biledulgerid, which are ſuppoſed to 
'© extend from the Atlantick Ocean to the eaſt, as far 
_ as Ethiopia Superior ; to run all along parallel to 
* Nigritia 4 and .to "lie between the 2oth and 28th 
degrees of north latitude ; being bounded by the 


territories of the Emperor of Morocco and Barba-. 


'ry,- on the north 3 by Ethiopia, on the eaſt ; by 
 Nigritia, on the ſouth ; and by the Atlantick oce- 
an, on the weſt, The north diviſion of this coun- 
try, called Biledulgerid in 'our maps, the Sailors 
charts denominate the country of Gualataz and to 
the ſouth-diviſi6n, which in our maps has the name 
of Zaara, our Mariners give the name of Argyuin, 
from a town that lies near the mouth of a river of 
St; John's : However, it is agreed, that both Bi- 
ledulgerid and Zaara are barren defart countries at 
this day, with ſcarce any towns in thems for which 
"reaſon I have thrown them together. 
_ The principal river 1s that which the Portugueſe 
have given the name of Dorada 'to. There are 
_- ſome few lefler ſtreams here, but none of them 
_ navigable ; and” the country is fo very far from 
being well water'd, that, when the caravans croſs 
- it from Morocco to Nigritia, they do not meet 
with water in ſeveral days, and are forced to load 
one half of their Camels with water and provili- 
| ___-ons for their ſubſiſtance; - 
The na- 
tives of a country is, that they are moſt of them tawny : 
—— Tho' Nigritia lies contiguous to'them, there are 
On #2. few Negroes in it; neither do'the inhabitants agree 
the Ne- with the Negroes in their religon, -manners or cu- 
groes. ſtoms. 
Place, as they can meet with paſture and water for 
their cattle ; and, like the Arabs, they. live chief- 
Of a dif- ly, *tis faid, by plunder and rapine : They are ge- 
ferent reli-.nerally Mahometans; and probably the deſcendants 
8100, &. of thoſe Arabs, or Saracens, who over-ran all the 
north of Africa inthe 7th century. Biledulge- 
rid, that now lies waſte, and almoſt uninhabited, 
was one of the celebrated kingdoms of Numidia, 
- :then well peopled and fruitful; and there are til] 
the ruins of ancient-palaces and temples to be met 


with .here ; but every country is the worſe for 


being poſſeſsd by Mahometans ; 'they neither re-. 


gard building, or-the cultivation of the ſoil. Thus 
we find it in Perſia ; a great part 'of which coun- 
try, by the induſtry of the former inhabitants, in 
colleQing the little rivulets, and flowing of their 
grounds, rendered them as fruitful as other ſoils ; 
whereas now great part of the fame lands yield/no- 
thing but weeds and briars : And even that fruit- 
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' almoſt 


I proceed, in the next place, to the deſcription 


+ What is moſt remarkable in the people of this 


| The inhabitants of this vaſt defart, like 
the Arabs, live in tents, moving from place to. 


, 


ful country of Natolia, or the Leſſer Afia, where CHAP. 
were ſo many flouriſhing 'towns and provinces an- be: 1 = 
ciently, is now become a defart. * Tt is true, all foils . 
arenot alike fruitful ; but good huſbands will make 
any thing produce a crop by their labour 
and indufiry z whereas the careleſs lothful Turk 
can ſcarce fubſift upon the richeſt ſoil ; nor will 


| he trouble himſelf to improve his country by trade, * 


how advantageouſly ſoever it-is fitvated ;- but this 
is left in a manner entirely to. the Chriſtians and 
Jews. under their dominion. As we know very 
little more of. Zaara and Biledulgerid, than that 
the country is a defart 3; and that the few people 
in it live in tents, ranging perpetually from place 
to place, and have no ſettled habitation z I pro- 
ceed to. the deſcription of the empire of Morocco. 


+ "ERAF. Yu. | 
The preſent State of the Empire of Morocco : 


In which are comprehended the Ki ngdoms or Pro- 
_  winces of . Fez, Morocco, and Suz. 


FH E empire of Morocco lies between 28 and CH AP. 
36 degrees of north latitude ; and between VII... 
4 and 9 degrees of weſtern longitude, reckoning gun | 
from the meridian of London, being bounded by and extent 
the Mediterranean, on the north ; by the river Ful- of the em- 
via, which ſeparates it from Algiers, on the eaſt , bo .. 
by Biledulgerid, on the ſouth 3 and by the Arlan- . wy : 
tick Ocean, 'on the weſt; being upwards of 500 
miles in length from the north-eaſt to the ſouth--. 
weſt, and about 200 miles in breadth. Some ex- ©. 
tend this empire as far ſouth as the river Niger, al- 
moſt making it upwards'of 12000 miles from north 
to ſouth ; but all that tra&t of land from the, pro- 
vince of Suz to Nigritia, being only a barren defart 
inhabited by Arabs, who wander from place to 
place, and are under no manner of government, is - 
very improperly comprehended -in the empire of 
orocco, = ; . | 
This empire, now call'd Morocco from a city of Antiently 
that name (on the north part of it at leaſt) was the Maurita- 
Mauritania Tingitana of the Romans, and ſo deno- "i Tg: 
minated from the city of Tingis, now Tangier, 
lying on the ſouth-ſide of the Streights of Gibral- 
tar. The country is finely diverſified with moun- pace of 
tains and vaſt extended plains, moſt of them very the coun- 
fruitful, and pretty well inhabited. The principal Y- 
mountains are thoſe of Atlas, which lie almoſt in * 
the form of a creſcent. between the kingdoms of 
Morocco and Suz, and extend from the kingdom 
.of Algier to the Atlantick ocean. There are not 
many woods in it, and thoſe there are deſtitute of 
timber. II | + 
"The chief rivers are, the river Suz, in the king- Rivers . 
. dom of Suz, at the mouth whereof ſtands the city and port 
SantaCruz; the river Rabata, at the mouth where- 2 
of is the piratical town of Sallee z the river Ceba, 
at the mouth whereof lies the piratical town of 
Mamora; the river Lecus, on which ſtands the port- 0 
town of Larrach : None of theſe rivers are navi- 
gable for ſhips 3 nor will the ports at the mouths of | 
them admit of large veſſels. Arzilla, to the north- 
wards of Larrach, is another inconſiderable port- 
town; and the Portugueſe are yet in poſſeſſion of 
Maſignan on the ſame coaſt to the ſouthward : 
There are alſo the bays of Tangier and Tetuan in 
the Mediterranean, where ſhips may ride during 
ſore winds, but are very unſafe in others ; and the 
Spaniards are yet in poſſeſſion of Ceutaover-againſt . 
wo pI Pi Ss ho age" t ' 4 Gibraltar, 


-.© 


- The air of The air of this country is generall 
the coun- eſpecially on the mountains, and near the ſea-coaſts, 
try. where they oftner complain of cold than heat :- It 


CHAP. Gibraltar, and of Penon de Veloz -further- to the * 
VII: eaftward ; But in none of theſe is. there any ſafe 


Sallee, a .. Sallee, on the weſt coaſt of the kingdom of Fez, 


piratical 1s eſteemed the beſt port the Emperor of Morocco 
port. POR : And, tho? this appears to be a pretty good 
harbour when a ſhip 1s got into it z yer, - at a full 

tide, there is not.above 12 foot of water. z and. the 

bar, at the mouth of it, is ſeldom to be paſs'd by 

any. thing but boats and very ſmall veſſels : And 

yet from this place, and Mamora, a little to the 
northward of it, do the Pirates of this country per- 

petually infeſt theſe ſeas, taking abundance of Chri- 

ſtzans ſhivs, with their row-boats and ſmall*craft, 

with which they board and overpower merchant- 
men that have but few hands : And even our Eaſt: 
India-men and ſtouteſt ſhips are under great appre- 
henſions when they -paſs near this coaſt ;: for, tho? 
| they have.no quarrel with us, they. will ſeize and 
carry - in our ſhips upon very frivolous pretences, 
particularly if they find paſſengers on board of any 

other nation they are at war with. __ 


: 
- 


temperate, 


freezes ſometimes in the winter very hard, and the 
tops of the mountains are;cover'd with ſnow great 


Seaſons. part of the year. However, in the: valleys, their 


winter is but ſhort 3, and, when it freezes inthe 
morning, the middle of the day is generally warm. 
It freezes hardeſt in January, as with us; February 
is more moderate, and the weather variable, chang- 
ing ſeveral times the ſame day. ,, _ 

' In March the north and weſt winds blow furi- 
oully ; in which month their trees begin to bloſſom : 
Towards the end. of April they have ripe cherries ; 
ia May, Figs ;-and, in the latter end of June, all 
manner of fruit. is ripe, except their. latter Figs, 
which are not ripe till September. The ſpring (when 

the weather is very temperate) 1s reckon'd to begin 

the Jatter end of February, and end the latter end 

of, May ; Then their ſummer begins, . and laſts. to 

the midle of Auguſt. This is a pretty hot ſeaſon, 

the air all the while wonderful clear and ſerene ; 
and' it is uſually very unhealthful, if it happens to 

rain in the ſummer ; the ſun then is parching hot, 

and occaſions malignant fevers, Their harveſt be- 

gins in the middle of Auguſt, and laſts till the mid- 

dle of November; when their winter begins, and 

_ continues till the middle of February. During this 

- time, and the beginning of the ſpring, they have 

'. hard gales of wind and ſtorms, with ſnow, hail and 

_ - thunder; and the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt winds frequent- 
. » Ty blaſt their fruits in the ſpring. ©, 

_ ++ ** Their rainy weather begins in Oftober, when 

_ ._. they ſow their lands upon the hills; but, in their 

valleys, their ſced-time does not begin till Feb- 


Divifion of © The empire. of Morocco being divided into the 
_ the em- three grand provinces or kingdoms of Fez, Morocco 
_Pi* and Suz ; I ſhall give a brief Kara Ep of each, 


and of the principal towns contained in them. _ 
Province The kingdom of Fez is bounded by the Medi- 


of Fez. terranean, on the north; by the territories of Tan- 


gicr, on theeaſt'z; by Morocco, on the ſouth; ang 

e  Atlantick Ocean, on the weſt : The chie 

_ towns Whereof are, 1. Fez, the metropolis of the em- 
. _* pire; ſituated in a plain on a branch of the river 
_... .Ceby or Fez, latitude 33, longitude 4 welt of Lon- 


| Ciry of don. This city is rather two cities joined, the one 
Fez, call*d Old Fez, and the other New Fez. Old Fez 


is ſituated the loweſt, and has a ſmall river running 
through it : The town is of a round figure, and 
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about three miles. in-cixcumference ; There-are be- CH AP. 
tween 50 and 60, moſques, 'or Mahometan tems VUE 


ples,/in it : The houſes of their Great men here "a 


as In other-places, contain ſeveral ſquares : Thoſe 
of  the,,common / people are very mean, and the 
ſhops like ſo. many. pedlars ſtalls : The ſtreets nar- 
row. and unpaved, miſerably dirty, in winter, and 
duſty in ſummer : Their inns, -that have been ſo 
much cry'd up, are bult .in form of. a ſquare al- 
ſo,. with» lodging-rooms on the, inſide :. The. tra- 
veller buys his own proviſion, and-drefſes it,” and 


., The town of Old Fez is defended by=a double % 


wall, and a caſtle on each fide of. it, ſituated upon 
. an eminence. z byt . ies, very, much expoſed, being . 


commandet| by ſome riſing. grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood : "Their. beſt defence lies in their num- 
bers, being able, *tis faid,. to arm forty-thouſand | 


. The new town is ſeparated from the other only 
by a ſmall river, and has a double. wall round it, 
with ſquare towers, likegthoſe of Old Fez : There 
1s alſo one tolerable baſtion on: the walls of the 


new town, ſaid to have been built by an Engliſh 


Renegado. _ This. town was deſigned as a citadel 
to command- the old:town z and here the King al- 
ways keeps a good body of horſe. for that end, 
whoſe principal buſineſs it is tocolle& the corn of the 


neighbouring country, and lay it.up'in the maga- 


zines for grinding ; of which they have, ſeveral 
water-mills on. the. rivers that run. by the. town : 

Here: are ſome. palaces . of | the . Kings and great 

men, but run to ruin ſince the court removed to 
Mequinez ; and the houſes of the common people 

have only clay,. or mud walls and thatch'd roofs. 

The new town is.;about a mile and-a half in.cir- 
cumference, and. very populgus :\The gates magni- | 

ficent, and make a grand appearance at a diſtance 

but a traveller is miſerably diſappointed when he 

comes into. it, to find little elſe bur thatch'd cor- 

tages,. beſides the ,moſques,” the, magazines,. and 

ſome few. ruinous palaces. ., However, Old Fez is 
a.town of the greateſt trade of any town'in.the 
—_— 5a 1. zaol mg 7 
_ _Mequinez, the preſent reſidence of the empire Mequinez. 


i 


of Morocco, is ſituated in a delightful,plain, about - 
a day's journey to the, weſtward” of Fez, and two 
to: the eaſtward of Sallee, on' the ſame river that 


| Sallee ſtands : The palace and he olive parks about 


but neither does Mequinez anſwer the expettations 
of the traveller when he comes into ir. It is of an 
irregular form, about two miles in circumference, 
and ſaid to contain three hundred thouſand ſouls : 
The ſtreets, like thoſe of Fez, are dirty in winter, 
and duſty in ſummer, meanly.built, and their tradeſ© _ 
men have ſtalls on ſome of the higheſt ground in 
the town, where they ſell their goods : Mequinez 

is {urrounded by an ordinary wall, and parted, by: 

a road from the Negroe town, which is inhabited 

by the King's black troops (the cavalry, on which 

he principally relies) with their families. .- - __ -; 
"Fi palace lies on the fouth-ſide of the city, and 
indeed is another city interſperſed with parks, fields, 
canals and gardens :- In one quarter whereof is. the 


it make a very beautiful appearance at a diſtance ; 


Haram, 'afigh'd ſolely ro the uſe of- the King's 
women and their guard of Eunuchs: A ſecond con- 
tains the rooms of ſtate and audience : In a third 
quarter are the King's handicrafts, workmen and 
Dn S NOF ON)  aattada 7 


62: 
CHAP. armouty : In a fourth his guards /are lodg'd, 
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the artillery and magazines: And in a 
ſtables: Every part divided ifito large 
ſquares ; being in the whole about three miles in 
circumference. And here the walks and pavements 
are kept exceeding neat, and the galleries frequent- 
ly adorn'd with' moſaic work. Mr. BrarTH- 
watT, who attended Mr. RusszL, the Engliſh 


- Ambaſſador to the Court of Morocco in the Year 


The re- 


1727, gives us an account of that Miniſter's au- 
dience at the. palace of Mequinez, which affords 
us'a tolerable idea' of the place and people, as well 
as of their prince. | ls 
- He ſays, on the 


ception of a Spaniard, Alcaide (Governor) of the Chriſtians, 


the Britiſh 
Ambaſſa- 
dor at Me- 


quinez. 


and ſeveral officers of the palace, came to conduct 
the Ambaſſador to Court : That about twelve of 
them mounted, and rode in the following manner : 


An. 1727. The Ambaſſador, between the Baſſaw who con- 


duC&ted him to Mequinez, and the Baſſaw's brother, 
j_ by twenty Muſketeers : The reſt of the 


. Engliſh gentlemen accompanied by another of the 


Baſſaw's brother, and ſome officeys of the Court : 
Two of the Ambaſſador's ſervants in liveries on 
horſeback ; and after them, the captives and the 
Mooriſh and Jewiſh ſervants, who walk*d on foot. 
The whole cloſed with a guard of horſe belonging 
to the Baſſaw: However, a drunken Moor of qua- 
lity, in the abundance of his zeal, rode m amongſt 
them, calling them Chriſtian dogs and rogues, pre- 
ſenting his piece at the Engliſh, and it was with 
ſome difficulty he'was perſuaded 'to go about his 


buſineſs : Nor was this inſult taken any notice of ; 


for, it ſeems, a flaming zeal for their ſuperſtition 


| is an attonement for almoſt any crime. 


-- Being enter'd the firſt gate of the palace, they all 
alighted, and in the ſquare within it were found 


thirteen fine Horſes of the Emperor's, richly capa- 


_ riſon*dand accoutred, and held by ſo'many Negroe 


grooms. for ſtate, Theſe the Baſſaw led them to 
take a view of. After which, having paſs*d through 
two or three ſquares more, they came to the Em- 


. peror's apartment 3 but in fuch a crowd, that it 


was with a great deal of difficulty they arrived 
there; After ſome time they were conducted into 


The pre- 


a long gallery; the floor and fides whereof were 
covered with"ſmalltiles, an inch ſquare, of various 
colours. Hither his Britiſh Majeſty's preſent was 


the Britiſh containing three pieces ; three. boxes of ſuperfine 


cloth, containing fifteen pieces; one box of French 
linen, call'd Brittanies ; two boxes, conaningeach 
(6) 


pound 


fſtols ; four cheſts of Florence ; and one box, con- 
raining hollands and cambricks. 
Having waited here about an hour, they were 
conducted to an open gallery, which gave them the 
proſpect of a fine meadow within the palace; over 
the middle of which there was a terrace walk from 
one end to the other, thick ſhaded with Vines ſup- 
ported by an arch'd'frame. Having pals'd in a con- 
tinual crowd ſtill a great way farther, "they were at 
length ſtopp'd, and given to. underſtand the Empe- 
ror was in the next room. Whereupon the Baſſaw, 
his brothers, and ſeveral other great officers imme- 


*  diately pulld off their Alhagues (their outward 


{ 


\ 


day appointed for the audience, 


was carried in, 'and 


pers, and each of the Bafſaw's brothers took a Chi- as 
na jar of ſweet-meats, part of the preſent, to carry h 
in to the Emperor ; and all the reſt of the preſent 
nd placed in the Emperor's fight, 
before the Ambaſſador was admitted : Then two 
Wt ore flung open, and they ſaw = Ma- 
Htung under a canopy in an open gallery ; 
and, at his feet, his feyourite brother Mv nr Y 


'veſts) or habits of diſtin&tion, as well 3s their flip- OBA P. | 


AMSTEDDY, with his Prime Miniſter Baſſa Em e- 


SAEL, a great fat Negroe, - © 
— The Ambaſſador, being led up: to the throne, 
pulPd off his hat, and made three bows; and, ha- 
ving deliver'd the King of Great-Britain's letter, 
tied up in a handkerchief, into the Emperor's own 
hand, and a gold watch in another, he put on his 
hat, and made a ſpeech, exprefling the great eſteem 
his Maſter had for his Imperial Majeſty, condoling 


+ his father's death, and congratulating the Emperor's 


acceſſion,which was interpreted (my author obſerves) 
tovery little purpoſe; for the Emperor was ſo drunk, 
he could ſcarce hold up his head : However, it ſeems 
he underſtood ſo much bythe ſpeech and the pre- 
ſent, as to be very well pleas*d; and anſwer'd uono, 
buono, ordering the Alcaide of the Chriſtians to ſee 
they did not want Wine and roaſt Pigs eyery day, 
charging his Prime Miniſter to let the Chriftian Mi- 


_ niſter (the Ambaſſador) have whatever hedemanded. 


_ neither was there any care taken to condutt the Am- 


Ca” 


Then the Courtiers proftrated themfelves on their 
faces, and crawl'd upon their hands and knees to 
kiſs his feet : Soon after which, his Majefty's'Eu- 


nuchs, finding him much out of order, carried him 
away, and the Court retir'd. My author fays, 


while the Ambaſſador waited 'to be admitted, there 
was ſuch a noiſe and diſturbance among the drunken 
Courtiers, that he could compare it to nothing, elſe, 
but the common fide of a Jail; tho, at their au- 
dience, things were a little compoſed, 
He adds, this Emperor, Mv1zy Hamer Dvu- 
HEBBY, Was upwards of 6 foot high, about 50 
years of age, of a fierce countenance, and much 
Pitted with the ſmall-pox ; his face bloated, and his 
fore teeth out ; and, being a Malatto of a tawn 
complexion, made a very indifferent figure: It be- 


ing cold weather, he had a black cloak over a white 


Alhague or veſt ; his turbant was a green filk ſaſh, 
which hung careleſly about his head, and ſhewed he 
was drunk. All he had about him worth admiring 
was a fine ſcimiter' in a gold ſcabbard, richly ſet 


with precious ſtones, | 


The 57 mart being carried away, the confuſion The Am- 
among his drunken Courtiers was as great as before ; beſlbder 
baſſador back again to his houſe : They were cy 


| : were pulh'd ;, 
and ſhov'd about, and in danger of being trodden out of the 


under foot; and, inſtead of being aſſiſted by the Of- palace. 
ficers of the Court, the gates were ſhut againſt them, 


and extravagant ſums demanded- for permiſſion to 
go through them. In the mean time the pwn 
was very great, and their very buttons were cut © 
their cloaths before they could get away, and they 
expeCed every minute to be ſtripp*d by the mob : 
However, by bribing the Porters very handſome- 
ly, they were fo fortunate at length to eſcape out of 
the palace, and get to their honſe, But to return 
to the Emperor : It was uſual with him, it ſeems, Some cha 
to drink with his Miniſters, till he fell down dead rafter of 
drunk ; and then he was carried to bed by his Eyu- *** Empe- 
nuchs : And, when he waked again, he was ſure to” 
give ſome examples. of his cruel and fierce diſpoſi- 
tion ; infomuch, that his ſervants fled, and dreaded 
to come near him ; and happy was the Miniſter 
who could make an excuſe cy 4 abſent. 

| While 


2 


CHAP. 
VI 


- He mur- 


ders ſeve- own hand : But this Courtier, keeping out of -the 


ral peo- 
ple. 


The de- 


_— make at the Court of Morocco were, To get all 
©: Afuch captives releaſed; | as: had been taken under «© 


Court. 


The Arti. << 


cles of - 


Com- 
merce, 


FEY 


endeavoured to kill his Prime Miniſter with his 


way till his fury was over, was then takefi into fa- 
vour again : He commanded two young [Jewiſh 
women to be brought to his bed 31 and; when he 
ſent them home again, hearing that their: huſbands 
. had preſumed to- go to bed them, he ordered their 
huſbands to be put to death : Another of his miſ- 
treſſes diſobliging him, he ordered all her teeth to 
be drawn out; and, enquiring for her afterwards, 
and being told ſhe was not recovered from the ill 
neſs that operation had occaſioned, he ordered the 
man's teeth, who drew then), to. be pulled out, 


and ſent her by way of fatisfaftion. For any tri- 


fling offence, or for his humour, would he order a 
man..to be toſſed, that- is, thrown up into the air 
by four luſty ſlaves, as high as they could, and 
then let fall again ; whereby ſometimes the perſon 
was killed, and others made cripples of : And 
ſuch feaſts as theſe, 'it ſeems, were his ſport and 
diverſion. From ſuch a court as this, no wonder, 


therefore, if the Engliſh Ambaſſador haſtened WP 


be diſmifſed., 


'The demands Mr. Rvssz1 was inſtructed to 


Britiſh colours: To get reſtitution made to ſuch 
Merchants, whoſe ſhips had been robbed by the 
Sallee pirates ſince the laſt peace 3 and to con- 
firm that peace with -the preſent Emperor. Burt 
he was ſooh given. to underſtand, that there was 
no- reſtitution to be 'expefted from this Court 3 
_ and, for the captives, they did conſent to re- 
leaſe about a dozen of them, © of - which four 
were Engliſh : And for theſe the Ambaſlador 

id a great deal more than their ranſom could 

e been valued 'at.. Fhe Prime Minifter, the 
favourite Women, - and every Officer | concerned 
it his diſpatches, were bribed again and again z. nor 
was there a ſervant about: the Court; but was per- 
 petually begging ſomething of him, under pretence 
of ſome good offices they had'done him : Howe- 
ver, at a vaſt expence,' and with abundance of dif- 
ficulty, the following articles of Peace were agreed 
on; and thoſe: made by Admiral STEwaRT with 
the ſame Court, in the reign of King GzorGce I. 


ADpnpiTional ARTICLES of Peace 


and Commerce, 


 BeTwzzn the moſt high, and moſt renowned Prince 
 GrorGE IL. by the Grace of God, King of Great- 

_ Britain, ' France and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, &c. and-the.moſt high and glorious, mighty 
and right noble Prince, Muu. xv HamtT Da- 

_ HEBBY, Ben MuLtyY IsMAtL, Ben Mvu- 
LEY ZERIPH, Ben MuLEtyY ALy, King and 
Emperor of the kingdoms of Fez, Morocco, Taffi- 

| ler, Suz, and all the Algarbe, and its territories 
in Africa, &c. concluded, agreed, and adjuſted by 
Joun RusseL, Eſq; on ihe bebalf of bis Bri- 

_ tannick Majefty ; and by his Excellency Baſſaw 
 "HamerT, Bzn'ALyY, Ben ABDALLA, and 
his Imperial Majeſty's Admiral of Sallee, Havoe, 
ABDELCADER, PERxz, on the behalf of the 
Emperor of Fez and Morocco, | 


RTICLE I, Thatall/Moors and Jews, 


« {"\ ſubje&t to the Emperor' of Moroceo, ſhall 
« be allowed a free” traffick, viz. to buy or ſell for 


OF THE EMPIRE OF MOROCCO. 


"While: the Engliſh Ambaſſador was. at Mequi-- 
I. nez, he ſhot two men-that waited on-him, and he 


i 


** thirty days in the city of Gibraltar, ot ifl4hd of CHAE 
+, Minorca, and nor. to refide in either place, but VIE, 
+ to depart with their effe&ts; without Iett or mo- 


* leſtation, to any part of the ſaid Emperor bf Mo- 
cc | [1] « * | | ' BE. ; es... 
* rocco's dominions. _ | 


+ ArTicLe II. That the King of Geat-Bri- | 


<. tain's ſubje&ts, reſiding in Barbary, ſhall not be 


cc 


obliged to appear before the Cad!, or Juſtices of 
< the country ; but only the Governor of the place, 
<< and his Britannick Majeſty's Conſul, are to take 
**. cogmzance of, and adjuſt the differences they 
«© may have with the natives of the country: © 
« AgTICLE [IT. That the menial ſervants of- 
«© his Britannick Majeſty's ſubjeQs, tho* natives of 
the country, either Moors or Jews, be exempr 
from taxes of all kinds. | 
* ARTICLE IV, That all his Britannick Ma- 
jcſty's ſubjects, as well paſſengers as others, taken 
by any of the Emperor of Fez and Morocco's 
Cruiſers, on board any foreign ſhip or veſſel] what- 
ever, ſhall immediately be ſer ar liberty, and 
ſent to the city of Gibraltar. TAB ob 
© ARTICLE V, That there be permiſſion for 
buying proviſions, and all other neceffaries for 
his Britannick Majeſty's fleet, or city of Gibral- 
* rar, at any- of the Emperor of Fez and Moroc- 
co's ſea-ports, at the market-prices ; and the 
ſame to be ſhipped off without paying cuſtom, 
' as has been extorted lately, contrary to the treaty 
of peace ſubſiſting. $6 gt 
<« ARTICLE VI. All other Articles, being fif- 
teen 1n number, concluded, agreed, and adjuſted 
by the honourable CxarLes STzEwarn, Eſq, 
* on the behalf of his Britannick Majeſty, and by 
| — Ay Baſhaw HameT, Ben Ary, 
Bxn ABDALLA, and his rial Majeſty's 
| Treaſurer, Mr. Moszs Kor rp rf wy a 
Jew, on the behalf of the faid King of Fez 
and Morocco, ſhall ſtand good, and be of the 
ſame force, 'as in the reigns of the moſt high, 
and moſt renown'd Prince Gzorcs I. King 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland, &c. of . 
glorious memory, and the high' and glorious, 
- mighty - and right noble Prince, ArBuMaZar 
MuLzy Is8MAEL, late Emperor of Morocco. 
And' it is farther agreed, that all the Arti- 
| cles aforemention'd, as well the fifteen, as 
- theſe additional ones, ſhall in twenty days af- 
' ter the date hereof, be publiſh'd in the Ara- 
-bick language, and affix'd on the gates of all 
the ſea-port towns in his Imperial Majeſty's do- 


Sign'd and dated at the Court of Mequinez, 
January 14. 1727-8. 002 BD ate: 


- Soon after the ſigning this treaty, the Ambaſſa- 
dor took leave of the Court of Mequinez, 'and' be- . 
gun his journey for Tangier under a Mooriſh guard 
commanded by officers, who had' money allowed 
them, by their ſuperiors, to. defray the. whole ex- 
pences of the y ; however, they put it in 
their pockets, -made the Ambaſſador pay his own 
and their charges upon the road, and yet- forced 
the country people to furniſh proviſions, with- 
out allowing any thing for them: and, 'when 
the Ambaſſador came to Tangier, he was un- 
der apprehenfions of being detain'd there by the 


Baſfſaw, under' pretence of ſome further demands : 


But the Baſſaw, _ then treating with the 
Governor of Gibraltar tor powder- and other war- 


like ſtores he wanted, was fo” good as to permit = 
the Ambaſſador to embark for Gibraltar, where” 
| g-: 


64. 
CHAP. 
VI 


MEM? 7 


he arriv'd the 7th of February -* bs ay - He had 
been promis'd two fine Barbary Horſes, and a Li-* 
on, by the Court of Mequinez ; but, it fſeems' 
they never intended to. gratify him in-this particu- 

lar, unleſs he would have paid double the price of 

them, | as he did for every thing, elſe : And: he was 

very glad. to make his - eſcape from that barbarous 

Court without them. + go 7 

The feve- But to return to the deſcription of Mequinez : 


* 


ral quar- This city, as has been obſery'd, is divided-intoſe- 
hom _ veral quarters, or rather is ſeveral cities united: 
Mequi- The palace is a Uiſtin&t town : The'quarter of 'the 
_ Nez. Moors is another : The Negroe -town 'a third ; 


| and the Jews have a quarter to themſelves, in which 

there does not leſs than fifteen thouſand of them 

inhabit, being allowed a Shiek, or Governor, of 

their own nation :: And, tho? the Princes and Great 

men inſult them ſometimes, yet the Government 

take a particular care of their protection. for, when 

Mr. RussEL was there, five Moors were crucified 

for murdering a. Jew ; and indeed they are fo uſe- 

ful here, that the Goverment cannot do without 

Jews the them. All money affairs, 'and all foreign crade, 
only Mer- are negotiated and carried. on in this country by 
chants. the Jews 3 their principal employment art. Mequi- 

nez, is working in Gold and Silver, changing of 

money, and lending it upon uſury : And not only 

the Jews, but the Chriſtian ſlaves, have their Al- 

caide, who is a Chriſtian and their ProteCtor, and 

veral Chriſtian flaves get money / here, and are al- 
lowed a property in. it 3 in which reſpect their con- 
dition is to be preferr*d to that of the Moors them- 
Ws. 3 ak 40 tated * 
'_ Here alſo is. a Convent of Spaniſh Friars al- 
low'd, :that is endow?'d with a revenue of five hun- 
dred piſtoles a year, : for the relief of captives, both 

| with tood and:phylick, for preventing their turn- 
ing Mahometans : Theſe, alſo are under the Em- 
ror's protection, on. account of their taking care 
"47 of his fick ſlaves, and the preſents they annually 

make him : They have an Infirmary. capable. of 

_ entertaining an hundred perſons ; and to theſe the 

captives apply when they are ſick, lame, or in any 

other diſtreſs. . _ | | Df. 21 

 Thecon- My author adds, 

dition of 
Chriſtian 

ſlaves 

here. 


A Con- 
vent at 
Mequi- 
Nez. 


that in-the late Emperor Mu- 
LEY IS$MAzL's time the caſe of the Chriſtian ſlaves 
was a great deal. worſe than it 1s at preſent ; for, he 
employ'd many of .them in his buildings : Howe- 
ver, their work was not harder than that of our 
day-labourers. And, he gave ſeveral-of them. li- 
_ cences to. keep taverns, on condition of ſubſiſting 
their poor brethren; to whom he alſo order*d a 
daily allowance of -bread.: Nor were maſters of 
ſhips, or thoſe who had a little money to bribe the 
Alcaide, forc'd to work at all. But, further, the 
Canute, -where pats pats are lodg*d, is a much 
better place than.any of our common priſons : Here 
every nation has a diſtin& apartment, in which are 
taverns and a market 'of all manner of fruit and, 
eatables : Nor are any of the Moors ſuffer*d to diſ- 
turb them, . or indeed to come into their houſe -but 
upon perm gg: My. author adds, that he ſaw 
ſeveral captives at Mequinez, who liv'd much bet- 

ter than ever they did in their own country ; and 
they have not only the Spaniſh convent to go to 

| In their diſtreſs, but whatever money their friends 
ſend over for their. ſubſiſtence, 1s faithfully deli- 
ver'd them, unleſs they defrgud one another ;. nay, 
ſeveral captives have grown rich here, and carried 
money out of the country; and ſome of them, - 
that were at Mequinez when Mr. Russz. was 


are allowed to carry on any buſineſs almoſt. Se- . 


there, kept their mules and their ſervants. Where-_ 


__ our author obſerves, it is not ſo” infupporta- CHAP. 
e a ſlavery as has been reprefented. There may” .V! yo , 
have been ſome inſtances of cruelty towards the 
captives, but not many ; and they have themſelves 
ſometimes, by needleſs .provocations, drawn 'on 


. 
. 


' them the ill uſage they met with, © They have alſo 


this. farther farisfaftion, to be ſlaves "only 'to 'the - 
Emperor ; for. he reſerves all the Chriſtian captives 
that are taken to himſelf, and 'very rarely parts . 
with any of them to his ſubjects. 

'The' moſt wretched and abandon'd people at Of theRe- 
Mequinez, are the Renegadoes, who have - re- 1egadoes. 
nounc*d - Chriſtianity, and 'turn'd -Mahometans : 
Theſe are defpis'd by the Moors to the laſt degree, 
and deſerve to be ſo*by every body'elſe, not only 
on account of their changing their-religion, but be- 
cauſe they prove the moſt vicious, treacherous, diſ- 
ſolute mortals that the country affords. 'They are 
generally entertain'd in the-army, where they. are 
halt naked and half ſtarv'd z unleſs ſome few 'of 
them, who underſtand engineering or gunnety, or 
ſuch as can be ufeful-to the Moors in fitting: our * 
their piratical veſſels at Sallee : Theſe are pretty 
much careſs'd, and perhaps contribute more to'the 
making prizes of the ſhipping. and merchandize 
belonging to the Chriſtians than. the Moors them- 
ſelves: They have their own Alcaide, or Gover- 
nor, as the Chriſtians and.Jews have theirs. "2" 
| The next town I ſhall deſcribe .in' the province Tetaan 
of Fez is Tetuan, which is ſituated on the aſcent of deſcrib'd, 
a rock, about eight miles ffom a:Bay of the Medi- 
terranean ſea, call'd from . this place Tetuan Bay, 
and is between 20 and 30 miles ſouth of Ceuca, 
and about $5o ſouth-eaſt of Tangier. The Town is 
about a-mile long, and half a mile broad,” and: has 
a fine proſpect of . the ſea. and the- country beneath 
it: The ſtreets are narrow, unpav'd and. full of 
dung-hills, which makes it a filthy place in win- 
ter ; and yet this is ſaid to beione of the beſt towns 
in the country, on account of its being better built 
than __ others. have houſes are uſually built 
' about a little uare, with piazza's ſupporti 
galleries OTST” and 1n the. middle of he 
{quare people of ſubſtance always have a fountain. 

There are commonly four rooms on 'a floor, one 

on every. {ide of the ſquare, which have no other 

light than what' they receive from: the great fold- 

ing-doors that open into the piazza. /. | 
The town of Tetuan contains about thirty thou- 

ſand inhabitants, of which five thouſand at leaſt 


*Þ 
o 


are Jews, 'who have feven ſynagogues here'; bur, 


tho* their numbers are ſo. they have not two 
hundred houſes amongſt them, ſeveral families 
living under the ſame roof. + 'They-are ſaid to' be 
very :poar, tho” all the trade-of -the. place paſſes 
through their hands ; for they are the only brokers 
between Chriſtians and Moors. .One thing which 
ſeems particular to this town,. is, that 'the people 
walk on the tops of the-houſes,” and viſit. one ano- 
ther from thence, more than: by the ſtreets. '- The 
town is ſurrounded with an ordinary wall, and de- 
fended by an old caſtle, conſiſting of two ſquares ; 
the outward. ſquare flank'd with towers, but the 
walls not cannon \proof, and it is commanded by 
hills about it. They have a burying-place, on a 
hill above the town, adorn'd with ſuch numbers 
of, cupola's and pyramids, | that it looks like a town 
itſelf ;. but what is beſt worth ſeeing in Tetuan, is 
the Baſlaw's palace. TP. 


The entrance into this palace is by a cloyſter, The Baſ- 


which leads to a ſpacious ſquare, ſurrounded by a faw's pa- | 

piazza, and in the, middle a marble fountain z the 

pavement of the area and the piazza being of a _ > 
aic 


CHAP. faic work : On -each ſide the FO is one a 
VUE room, and-in each of the angles a ſquare tower of 


a conſiderable height above the building ; in two of 
which are ſtair-caſes, that lead to the grand apart- 
ment above : In the third is a door that leads to a 
moſque; and in the-fourth another, through which 
they go into the gardens. On each fide of the gal- 
leries above, which run over the piazza, are fine 
apartments for the Baſſaw's four wives; each apart- 

ment conſiſting .of five rooms, namely, one large 
room, cover'd. with. a cupola, in the: centre of four 
lefler rooms; and through theſe are doors, that lead 


to the bagnio's of the women, and the lodgings of 


the female ſlaves ;-but the inner- rooms have :no 
other light, than what they receive by the door of 
the great outward room : Both the-doors and. cei]- 
ings of the houſe are very lofty ; and over the wo- 
mens apartment are: four noble terrace walks, that 


| overlook the town; a frightful vale beneath-it, the 


river, and part of the Mediterranean fea ; and at 
the end of cach-terrace, is a -turret with latices, 
where the women ſit to work, and can ſee all that 
paſſes without being ſeen: In the evening the ladies 


_ uſually walk in: the garden, where ſeveral of. the 


walks are ſhaded with Vines turn'd: over arches: 
the walls of the garden being fo high, that they 
cannot be overlook*d from any part of the town. 


This deſcription. of Tetuan, and the palace, is tar 
ken from Captain BLa1THWA1T, who has alſo 


 deſcrib'd another elegant ſeat of the ſame Baflaw in 


the nezghbaurhood of Tetuan : And, as theſe: may 
ſerve as a model of all other houſes of the Moors 


_ of any quality: (for they ſcarce ever vary in their 


Hi 15 COUn- 


ury ſeat 


form) and will us the moſt adyantageous 
of them, I Nall ates leave alſo to ſubjoin the fol- 
- lowing account of-his country ſeat, - - | * 

This palace ſtands in a pleaſant valley, about twb 
miles from Tetuati, and conſiſts.of two large ſquares 
ſurrounded: by. piazza's, and galleries: oyer them: 
In the middle of the outward ſquare is a fountain, 
.and the area, as well as the piazza, pav'd with 


- «Dutch tiles: The inner ſquare is much larger than 


one of which the Baſſaw f! 
women bath themſelves: Beyind: both theſe ſquares . 
is a. very large garden, ag-py "rg rang 


.the: firſt, to which there is a deſcent by ſeveral 
Keeps: In the middle of it is a fine ſquare parterre, 
-angl in the centre of that a circular baſon,”- with 
Orange-trees and flower-pots about it : There-arc 
four openings to deſcend by ſteps-into the' fountain 
-ofi one ſide, and over-againſt theſe four alcoves; in 
requently fits to ſee, his 


of Orange-trees, :Lemon-trees, _— 
nates, Dates, 'Tamerinds, and'other 1n which 


are two bowers;'and by the ſide of the garden runs - 
altogether make it a-moſt agreeable 


a river, which 
. retirement.” | My author obſerves, that the Moors 
of quality in Barbary have ſcarce any pleaſures, but 


What they take in their women, their houſes, gar- 
| dens and horſes : Converſation with men is what - 
-they do not reliſh at all ; the reaſon of which4s ſup- - 
; prohibits: them wine, : ny” | 

chief towns: whereof are, Taradane and Tafiee, | 
the former the capital of Suz; and the other of the : 
| be the caſe with ſome people poſſibly; but I cannot + 
help being of opinion, that moſt 


"poſed to be, .thatitheir law: 
. without which, - good humour, and a ſprightly cov- 
. verſation, cannot be long kept up: And-this [may 


better company without ſtrong liquor, than with it. 
. , The next town I ſhall deſcribe is Tangier,” be- 


: cauſe it was once ours; tho' there is ſcarce any thing 
in it worth mentioning at preſent. 
ſituated on a bay of the ſea near Cape Spartel, juſt 
- at the entrance of the ſtreights of Gibraltar, on the 
\ African ſide: Ir.is built on the declivity of a hill, 

- which makes it exceſſive hot in ſummer, the after- 


This town 1s 


V OL. III. 


1dea 


vullages 3: 


men are in reality - tio Guargeſen, . 
b Tear, Garet, 'Tagovoſt, Tedſi, Santa Cruz (a 
 ſea-port) and Ulec: But the only town travellers 


| grees welt of London. 


noon” ſun mA full upon it;. When the Engliſh "Y 
4 mile in circums - - 


had it, the walls, were upwatds of 
ference, and had lines and redoubts that took 
in the neighbouring/hills, with cwo caſtles, the up- 


per and lower, for its defence ;/ in the former where: aveitng wel 


of lived the Engliſh Goyernor, and the Baſſaw at 

preſent : And there was,a mole built for the ſecu- 
rity of ſhipping, the heads' whereof run out. 1300 
fathom into- the ſea, and were defended by thres 

batteries of cannon z but theſe':and moſt of. the 

works were blown up, or demgliſh'd by the Eng- 
bh, py vs. * 7 9% the Pe. and-it is now 

not very 2+ ere is but one ngle mo in 

the town, and another in the caſtle gen it 
makes a tolerable appearance from the ſea, the nn 

ſes being white, and all in: view-z-but the ey ha 

ſcarce any trade. This, as has been obſerv'd, ala 
the Tingis of the ancients; and from it this pars 
of Afﬀxica' was call'd Mauritania Tingitana. Au- 
PHONyUS the fifth, King of Portugal, took it from 
the. Moors in the year 1463 and, in 2662, the 
Court of  Portugal- transferr'd it to Cnarzs I, 
King of England, on! his marriage with the Prin- 

ceſs CATHERINE, Infanta) of. Portugal. The 

Engliſh kepr. it twenty-two years, and laid out a 

great deal of money on the-mole and fortifications; 
but the parliament” refuſing to ler' the King have 
money to maintain 'the garriſon, he found himſelf | 
obliged to quit the place 3 though, *tis agreed, If 

would have been of very great. ſervice to the na- 


tion, if we had been maſters of it in the laſt war J 
with Franco-and-Spain. 


The kingdom: of - Morocco. the nexe divifew of Morocco. 


this empire, is bounded by the 2m gar of Fer 
towards the north ; by the mountains of Atlas, on 
the caſt; and by the ſame mountains, which ſepa 
rate it from: the -province of --0hd Gan: 
'Fhe chief town whereof is-- proces, 2 large old 


city, ſituated-in'a fine plain-abaur the centre of the 


kingdom, latiruge-31 aod &balf,; welt longitude 
7 degrees. This, i ſome of our old writers, is . 
aid to be'one.of the greateſt eiticy in the world ; 
to contain an hundred thouſand-families ;, to be ele- 
.gantly built, eſpecially their moſques and palaces: 
Bur all theſe matters appear. to have been wonder- 
.fully magnified ; -and, ſince the feat of the empire 
: has been removed: from thence; the town: is- ex- 
remely declin*d ; and as tothe fortifications ſomuch = 
parry they _— —_—_— on twen- - 
-four hours againit an af 

The reſt of 'the towns hab Ay by = 
1 this province are, Elgiamba, . 

imzi, | Agmet, - Tooele Shi which have - 
little in then that deſerve a 

.and are 


with the A cities; Sy 


(ate rea of Tavlet: The reſt of 'the rowns men- 
din the province of Suz are, Meſa 


mention in Tafilet, is the capital of the ſame name, 
ſituated in hritude 26 and a half, longitude 2 de- 

The' preſent imperial fa- 
mily came: from the province of Tafilet; Mv- 
LEY I8MAEL, the late Emperor, - was of that 
country 3 which, lying the fartheſt ſouth of any 
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& H A'P: of the territories belonging to this empire, and his 
7h... niother being a Negroe, the complexion of the 
The com- foyal family is 'exceeding' dark ; © for the inhabi- 
pl exion of tants'of this empire differ much in their complexi- 
/ the natives. gg according to- their fituation 3 thoſe tothe ſouth- 
| ward-are very tawny, as are alſo the Arabs, who 
_ rahge about the'plains, and live in tents like the 
Arabs of Afia'; the Moors and Jews, who hve in 
towns and-on the ſea:coaft,' are many of them fair ; 
- and thoſe'that inhabit'the villages on the mountains, 
areinot of.ſo dark: a complexion as the Arabs: As 
' tothe Blacks, -thar! of /late years have had the ad- 
- tififtration'sf the Government, arid compoſe their 
' beſt? Gavalry, « theſe being! brought from Negroe- 
" hind, or deſcended from parents who came from 
_ thence, differ very little from the Guinea Negroes. 
"Habits, ** The habit of a Moor is'a'linen ſhirt. or frock 
- next his ſkin,'a pair of drawe 
_ all 'a looſe' coat; or'veſt, of ilk or cloth, with 
 ſitiall buttons of gold, ſilver, or other 'meral : Their 

arms are/bare to the elbow, ''as/ well as their legs ; 

but people 'of Uiſtin@ion' ſometimes'wear Turkey- 

leather -buſkins,”andiroft of them ſandals or flip- 

pers : "They ſhave” their heads all but: one fingle 

lock" upon (the middle” of the" crown, and wear a 

- turbant, /which'is never-pulPd 'off before their ſu- 
- periors, 'or in their temples ; they expreſs their-re- 
-verence, / both "to God and Man, ''by putting off 
their Nippers; whichthey leave'at the door of the 
__ whetithey entereither ; and, when 

they attend their: Prince in the city, they run bare. 

foot after him, if the ſtreets are 'never fo dirty : 
_- * Their Turbanits*are of "ilk or fine linen, ſome of 
them fiveor'fixellslong, and in their ſaſh or girdle, 
_ under [their (outward garment, - they uſually carry 
-thjee fine knives in-aifilver ſcabbard about a foot 
_ Jong; :adorn'dwithiprecious ſtones :' Their handker- 

_ lebiets, and ſachthings as 'we carry" in" our- pockets, 
wheythave in their-boſoms: They: never" ſhave their 

— Boards, but clip then into formy/and keep them 

Sap ana, fo 10 1 541) of ent E%- izomaot 
: [1*Fhe habit of w'woman is'not! very"different from 
_ -that of! a-tmanj:'except 'that ſhe wears/a' firie linen 
cloth, or 'caul, 'on'her head inſtead? of a turbant, 

-and her drawersarecmuchlargerand longer than'the 

_ *mnens:: The! women! alſo, when : they go abroad, 

© -have a linen-cloth-*over their faces, 'with' holes in 
iit:for their eyes likea-maſk: Thoſe of quality wear 
-pendants in their cars,” and bracelets/on/their-arms; 
_.but'wtap themſelves wp* in'a- white cloth, ! ſeveral 

_ 4l4intengrh;} when'they walkzin''the ſtreets ; fo 

_ -thatlitcle of "them. is ſeen: 'Tthey paint and colour 
"*Helr (hair /and::eye-braws" with . burnt” Antimony, 
 iendeavouring 'to''make them-look as'black as pol- 

_ 'ble; and the ends: vf their: fingers are painted blue. 

_ fÞ-have already deſcribed'the houſes'ot'the Moors, 
Furniture. but not their furniture, which'is but'mean': They 
-.- [have neither wainſcot ' nor: hangings, ' neither. beds, 
: chairs, ſtools, tables or-pittures; chey-{leep upon/a 
 ;mattreſsion the floor; which, "in the: houſes: of per- 
 -Tohis of quality is cover*dwit s, and the meaner 
' people have mats: On theſe they fit croſs legg'd 
-  alſo-at their meals, having pillows and cuſhions to 
| -lean on.” 'They wall always before and after they 
-- «atz--wiping ion/their handkerchief; but have nei- 
Dict, + ther table-cloth or napkin. Rice ſeems to be a 
- great-part of their food here, as well asin the eaſt ; 
. tho': they eat alſo bread, beef, mutton, veal, fiſh 
and fowls : horn oe diſh is Cuſcuſou, which 
4s fine flour grain'd as large as hemp-ſeed, j;and 
ſtew'd with —_ fowls arid _: Wis 
--enough, they put the flour thus'grain'd into a large 


» 


'a faſh; and over 


 Melons.: + 


and, asithey 


"much the plaineſt,” honefteſt 
-and--ftill retain a.-good: ſhare of liberty and free- 
'dotn, the Government: uſing 
*than ſubjetts, - left-they ſhould entirely.difown: their 
: authority. But to proce 
"Moors : ' They' ae obſerv'd withall their bad qua- 
-lities to be very dutiful and obedient 'to- their: pa- 
-rents, their princes and every fuperior ; but, under 
- an arbitrary government, where: none dares reſiſt 
-on peril of his lite,: this may rather: be the effect 
. of their. fear, ' than; their virtue; . Another! thing 
- however they are-certainly to be commended for ; 
"and "that 1s, :their Reverence for God ' and Re- 


diſh, leaving a vacant ſpace for the meat and fowls C H A P. 
in the middle, and then pour in the broth. This  VI'E | 
difh is very high. ſeaſon'd with Garlick, Onions | 
and ſpices, and garniſh'd with whites of eggs. 

[Their meat is all boiPd and roaſted to rags, ſo that 

they can pull it 'to pieces with: their fingers z and 

this is very neceſſary, becauſe they uſe neither knives 

nor forks ;/ but, having waſh'd their hands, every 

man tuoks up his ſleeves, and, putting his hand 

into the diſh, takes up and ſqueezes together a good 
handful of all the ingredients, as'\muchas his mouth 

will -hold.;: and” conſequently: their” food-is:neither 

very hot when tis. brought before-them: Pheir 
cups and diſhes are of braſs, /pewter, earth or tin, 
the law prohibiting their uſing" gold or filver veſ- 
ſels ; and, as wine alſo-is:forbiddenz"they drink no 
thing but water, ſometimes mixing/it with honey : 
If they have a'diſh of ſoup or other liquids, they 


- eat 1t with a great wooden ſpoon, "which is handed 
round the company. At an entertainment” the de- 


fert uſually conſiſts of the fruits of -the country, 

ſuch as Grapes, Oranges, Figs, Pomegranates and 

+ They ſmoke pretty, much,; and play at-draughts Diverſions- 
and cheſs ; but Gone for Money Lins vines. wn 

ther prohibition of their law'*: And I ſhould have 
remember'd, that they are as' ſcrupulous of eating 
blood as the Jews 3' *and” therefore: :cut: the throat 
quite through. of every beaſt they! kill, 'and draih 

all the blood from it. The'companyare ſometimes 
entertain'd with\-muſick  and'dancingz but peopte 

-of any faſhion never dance : themſelves ;. and'tho? 

their muſick is not very agreeable' to'an European 

car, \they ſeem extremely pleag'd with it \themi- 

Jeres?- .0f0ot 22-005 Peet ane Hart ten bd 
_ rm are ſaid to be a 0 ee og, m—_—— nk 

t ple, intent 'upon nothing : but he Up and. tem- 
riches 7 hoodia they mitt be grip of the 1a 
'-meaneft things;- and ſtick .at.no manner of - fraud:; 
and; as they 'know themſelves to: be-ſuch treachet- 

ous, deceitful-wretches, they-are very ſuſpicious'of | 
'foreigners. - /Phe'Arabs;alſo':have always'had' the Arabs. 
icharafter of a thieviſh pilfering- generation; and, 

*tis ſaid, will'even rob'and deftroy- one another, 

when. they have':no 4 > prey : upln-: 
perpetually :lead''a rambling life;/are 
'obſerv'd to be::of' a more-tawny complexion, and 


a 
_ 


:much' thinner and 1caner- than-the Moors. ' The 
people; who inhabit+the\hills; ' and who have the. 


leaft to. do ' with-:the Court -or / with: traffick,-are 
people amongft them, 


them: rather. as- allies 
:n the character of the 


ligion, and whatever is efteem'd” ſacred amongſt 
.them : They will not ſuffer, theſe to be burleſqu'd, 
and made a, jeſt of by : prophane fools, which is 


too. often _ conniv*d at! among Chriſtians, ” and _ 
- ſometimes encourag'd by thoſe who ought: to give = 


a' better example z neither do- they imitate us in 
faſhionable murder, deſtroying each other, like 
fools of honour, in duels. *Tis acknowledg'd'they 
do not want ccurage ; and yet their quarrels rarely 

118 tk + 7, 22124, Proceed 
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OF THE EMPIRE OF MORGCCO, 67 
CHAP. proceed to blows, - and ſcarce ever to the taking hanging him upon hooks till he dies ;, cruciſying-CHAP: 
_ VIE away each others lives: T ho?, *tis obſerv'd, they him againſt a wall ; and indeed the puniſhment as i TIT _ 
"Y have not the ſame tenderneſs for. Jews and Chri- well as condemnation of criminals, is in a martner © "+ - 
ſtians, and the enemies of their religion : It ſeems arbitrary. 'The Emperor, or his Baſſaws, frequent- 
' to be an univerſal opinion among them, that the ly turn executioners, ſhoot the offender, or cut him 
cheating, robbing, and even killing of theſe is me- to pieces with their own hands, or command others . 
ritorious 3 and did not the Government, . for poli- to do it in their preſence. F, OL Aut 
tical reaſons, reſtrain their ſubje&ts from theſe out= _ | As to their military forces, were they aſſerfibled Land-for- 
rages, there:would be no living amongſt them for in one place; they would certainly conſtitute a ve- ©* 
one. of a different faith. And. this leads me to ry numerous and formidable army. It is computed, 
conſider their Laws and the Conſtitution of their that the Black cavalry and infantry do not amount 
Government. . !/, |, +... + +.” tolefs than forty-thouſand men, and the MOL 
Laws and . Here, as in all other Mahometan countries, the horſe and foot may be as many ; but; being. diſ- 
Govern- Alcoran, and their comments. upon it, are their pers'd in ſeveral parts of this large empire, are not 
ment. only written laws ; and their Cadt's, and other Ec- ſeen in ſuch numerous bodies as. the Negroes; who 
 .__. clefiaſticks, their only civil magiſtrates : And tho' live at Mequinez, and: have the guard of the Em- 
. theſe ſeem to be, in ſome inſtances, men's by. peror's perſon : The Blacks are eſteemed their beſt 
+ the arbitrary determinations of their Princes,. Baſ- horſe, and the Europeans have been ſenſible of their 
ſaws, Generals and military officers ; yet the latter Da”, and-military ſkill, both; at Oran and Ceu- 
| have a very great deference and regard for their ta : . They, haye fire-arms, , as. well as ſwords and 
w: And indeed, if their Princes or Governors launces : Their Troopers ride very ſhort, and their 
are found to deſpiſe and flight their law in any no- faddles have long peaks before and behind ; Their 
torious inſtances, how loyal ſoeyer'the Moors may ftirrup-irons are ſhap'd to the footy, ſo that they can 
be in all caſes where their religion. is not concern'd, ſtand up and ſtrike when they make their blow-z 
this would be look'd upon as a ſufficient ground and no men-ſhew more dexterity in riding, wheel- 
for. renouncing, their authority. The preſent Em- ing; or firing : Their, horſes are very ſwift, and 
Peror, by his drunkenneſs, which their law forbids, beautifully made ; but not ſo heayy and ſtrong as 
4 loſt the hearts bf che bels_part. of bis abjecs, our... 7. IF. 727, 
and is maintain'd on the throne purely by the power Ir is their cavalry they chiefly rely wpon, both in 
_ of his Negroe troops, who probably profeſs them- their civil wars, and thoſe with foreigners,. . Their 
felves Mahometans, only becauſe it is the Court infantry indeed are numerous, and carry fire-arms z_ 
religion, and. are as great lovers of wine as the but are not diſciplin'd, and obſerve.no mariner of 
Prince they ſerve... _ = 
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<uccefion. , The late Emperor MuLzy I8MaAzL fat upon know not how to defend themſelves agaitiſt 8 Body 
of the* 'the throne ſixty years ; his mother, as has been al- of horſe ; five hundred of their foot will fly before 
Erowmn. ready obſery'd, was a Negroe, which. poſſibly might a troop of fifty horſe : Nor do they underſtand.how 
' make him les acceptable to his Mooriſh ſubjects, to attack, or defend” a town ;, which may be the 
and put him upon eſtabliſhing the Blacks, and gi- 'reaſon they haye ſcarce one, place of any ſtrength 

ving them. in a manner the dominion of the coun- in. the country,, and but few Buns mounted on. the 

try for his own ſecurity. As the crown ſeems to walls of their towns. ., They {ce ral 

| be in the diſpoſal of the reigning Prince, Murzy the management of great guns, and bombs. "The , 
'I8MAEL appointed the preſent Emperor MuLzy are altogether. left. to: the ſkill of renegado-Chri- | 

Hamer, his ſon by his. favourite wife, to ſfuc- ſhians, of whom there are ſome thouſands in,their 

ceed him, tho he had an elder ſon by a former armies. They have a train of an hundred and fif- 

viſe, named ATDELMELASS» who. being Go- .ty:brals guns in; the, palace, of Mitquines, loetydes 
 vernor of the Province of Suz at the death of My- .{e 
LEY ISMAEL, diſputed the title of MyuLzy Ha- times of danger ;, but I do not find there are any | 


MET, and, .obtaining a victory oyer an army of mounted upon the wall. I. 
| his Negroes,. pofſeſs'd himſelf of. the kingdom, As to their ſhipping : Captain BLaiTHawWALT Strength - 
'or province of Morocco, as well, asthat of Suz; relates, that, when he was there in the. year 1727, 2 {ea 
* but . impolitickly declaring, that, he would extir- [their whole naval force conſiſted but of rwo.twenty 
, Pate all. the Blacks, when, he, came to the throne, gun ſhips,, the biggeſt not. above, 200 tuns,. and a 
they united againſt him as one man, and the coun- 'French, brigantine. they had taken,. with, ſome few 
| Ury has beenin.a ate of civil ar eycr lince 3. the "ro-boats; and ye ; full of men, 
"Blacks adhering to Mutzy Hamer, and the do. they iffue out from Salles and -Mamora, which 
.... Mgors, . that dare declare themſelves, to AzpzL- lic on the Atlantick Ocean,nearthe Streights mouth, 
'MELECK. As to the more ancient hiſtory of this and make prizes of great numbers of Chriſtian mer- 
country, I ſhall defer it till” I haye deſcrib'd the ;chant-ſhips, carrying their, miſcrable crew into cap- _ _ . 
reſt of Barbary, 'and then give it entire, tivity. Th | | rs 
\. Thgir Magiſtrates, as has been obſerv'd, are ci- make no ſcruple;of ſeizing and carrying their ſhips 
ther Exclefalſicks, or military officers: Their Cadi”s jnto Sulles 
are judges of all religious and civil affairs ; and wG19 a pation at war with. them, however, they 
' their Baſſaws, Governors, Alcaides,. and. military 'are uſual 
"officers, 'of what. concerns the State or the Army. crew 
If a Moor ſhould turn Chriſtian, or a Renegado, their. merchandize, . The. charge. of theſe. pira- 
"after he has pugfeſs'd Mahometaniſm, apoltatize tical. cruiſers is. borne | entirely by- private adyen- 
"from it, he: is Burnt without mercy. Murder, 'turers ;. tho'. the Emperor has, a. tenth of. all the 
"theft and adultery, alſo are generally puniſh*d with prizes. they, make, _ and all the. captives that. arg 
Qeath'; and their puniſhments for. ather crimes, taken; which leads. me to.cnquire into. the Reve- 
particularly thoſe againſt the State, are very cruel: nyes. of this Prince, 7 x das Re; Foe 
As impaling ; dragging the priſoner through the _ Theſeariſe either from the labour of the huſband- Revenues 
ftreets at a miule's heels, till all his fleſh is torn-off;; men, 'and the fruits of the earth,;.or by duties upon —_—_ 
throwing him from a*high tower upon iron hooks; goods, imported and exported: The Emperor has F; p 


; 
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Cuſtoms. 


Coin, 


. . the Captain of the | 
_ from Gibraltar, pay but half this duty for loading 
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CHAP. tenth of all corn, cattle, fruits and produce of the theſe may be put into the liſt of their monſters 
VI. 


ſoit, as well as the captives ; and a tenth of all the 
rizes that are taken. The port-charges of 
rocco, are one barrel of powder for entrance, twelve 
ounces for loading and anchorage, and twelve to 
port: Veſſels, trading to and 


and diſcharging. ET 
© "he duties on goods exported are, on Wax, per 
hundred weight, twenty-five ounces ; Tangoult, 


fix ditto ; old Copper, twelve; red Morocco ſkins 


a7 


per half dozen, one ; ditto other colours, tw blan- 
quils; Hides tanned or raw, each two ditto ; Wool, 


 'Pates, Almonds, Gums, Soap, great quintal, three 


ounces; Tallow, per fmall quintal, fix ounces ; 
Mats, per bale, ſix z Goat-ſkins in hair, - bale, 
fix; Calves-ſkins 'drefs*'d or raw, one blanquil ; 
Sheep-ſkins, pey half dozen, two : His whole re- 
venue being tiniated 'at 500 quintals of ſilver, 
each quintal worth three hundred and thirty pounds 
ſterling. _ Et HORNE Ge 

© The Coins of this Empire are, 1, A Fluce, a 
ſmall copper coin, twenty whereof make a blanquil 
of the yalue of two-pence ſterling. A Blanquil is a 
fittle filver coin, which is made till lefs by the Jews 
<lipping and filing it. The Moors, therefore, who 
have always ſcales in their pockets, never fail to 


weigh them; and, when they are found to be much 


diminiſhed in their weight, they are re-coin'd by the 
"Jews, who are maſters of the Mint, by which they 


gain a conſiderable profit, as they do alſo by ex- - 


changing. the light: pieces for thoſe that are full 


weight. Their Gold coin is a Ducat, reſembling 


the Jucat of Hungary, worth about nine ſhillings 
ſterling, and they ufually give three of them for 'a 
' moidore. Merchants accothprs are kept in ounces, 
'an imaginary coin, ten of which make a ducat in 
"Merchants accompts; but, in payments to the Go- 
'yernment, *tis raid, they will reckon ſeventeen oun- 
ad Mme... 

'_ When Gibraltar was beſieg'd by the Spaniards, 
the Moors and Jews, at Tetuan and Tangier, low- 


_*er'd the price of the moidores and other gold coins 


"the Enghſh paid them for proviſions, and raiſed 
their own filver. They alſo frequently put light 
money on the ſeamen, and then got money of them 


. for exchanging ir agzin; Kid, Who they will give 
_ bacthirty-ſeven o1 a mm the { 
| roaſt, when foreigners come to traffick with them, 


even ounces for a moidore upon the ſea- 
they will give forty-five ounces for 'a moidore at 
'Mequinez' and the inland towns. Four blanquils, 
or two-penny pieces, when full weight, paſs for an 
ounce ; but their blanquils, being fo. very thin, 
clipp'd' and crack*d, make payments very trouble- 
ſome; for ſcarce any other money paſſes, their gold 
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being generally hoarded up. ' - 


_ "The Animals of this part of Africa, whether wild 


or tame, are mich the ſame we meet with' to the 
ſouthward, except the'Elk, the Elephant, and Rhi- 
noceros, which notravellers pretendto meet with in 
the empire of Morocco ; and, as they want theſe, 


_. fo they have ſome others, that are not to be found in 


the ſouth 'of Africa, 
daries, and that fine breed of horſes call*'d Barbs ; 
which, for their-beauty and ſwiftneſs, can ſcarce be 
Parallel'd in the world : As to Buffaloes, Cows, 

» Sheep, Goats, Deer and Hares, they have 
great plenty of them: Their defarts alſo are very 
much infeſted with, Lions, Tygers, Leopards, and 
Serpents of a prodigious magnitude. But, as to 
their Dragons and fying Serpents, that travellers 


and voyage-writers of the laſt age talk'd To much of, 


þ 


Nr: 
that trade to the dominions of the Emperor of Mo-. 


they can get it, and that pretty openly. 


never had any exiſtence in nature, They have alſo 
oY numbers of Oftriches, Pheaſants, Partridges, 
Turkeys, and other fowls wild and tame z and their 
ſeas and rivers abound with fiſh. As for domeſtick 
animals, they keep the greateſt number of Dogs of 
any people, which make ſuch a barking in their 
towns all night, that there 1s no reſting tor them : 
And as theſe are their favourites ; fo Hogs are the 
averſion of Moors, Arabs and Jews, being prohi- 
bited by their Tefpettive laws to eat fwine's fleſh : 
Theſe,. therefore, are left entirely to the Chriſtians, 
On the other hand, *ris fard, the Moors and Arabs 
will cat the fleſh of Camels, and of many other 
Animals; which we refuſe. hem in 


.The moft uſeful creature they have, is the Ca- Camels, 


me}, which ſervesthem not only for meat and drink, tþcir ule- 
4 fulneſs. 


bur will carry a burthen of a thoufand weight, an 
travel eight or nine days without water, and-with 
very little food : Some few balls, made up of barle 
paſte, is all they give them on a journey. Th 
animals are extreamly proper for their ſandy plains, 
ſeveral of which are many days journey over, and 
not a drop of water to ba met with ; infomuch, 
that they are forced to load one half of the Camels 
with water, for the uſe of the merchants and people 
-belonging to the caravans they ſend into the eaft 
and ſouth : But, tho* the camel carries his burthen 
with eaſe over a level fandy plain, he is very ill made 
for going u 
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they are dried again, left their Camels ſhould flip 


- down and lame themſelves: Nor are their Horſes Horſes, 


to be admir'd only for their beauty and ſpeed, bur 

their uſein the wars; being excreamly ready to obey | 
their ridersupon the leaſt ſign in chargirig, wheeling 
or retiring ; fo that the Trooper has his hands very 
much ar liberty, and'can make the beſt uſe of his 
arms. The Roman hiſtorians relate, that the Nu- 
"midians' and Mavritaniatis, who poffeſs'd the coaſt 
*of Barbary formerly, made no uſe. of bridles, even 


jn an engagernent z but that their cavalry were ma- 
to 


nag'd 


ether by figns, or the voice of their 


- maſters. Bur I don'rfind they ever put their Horſes 
; I, , RE rs hs - , : | | 5) "a 67; 
*ro drawing, or carrying burthens. Tn their. hus- 


-bandry they plow with Oxen, and the Camels and 
Mules are the beafts of burthen ;. and they. have - 
"Mules to draw their carriages : The Arabs allo live 
-prerty much upon the milk of their Camels, as well 
as that of Cows and Goats, _ | ” 

-— Asto 
"have vaſt quantities of corn, wine and oil : 
country : 
the French and ; papoim fetch theſe from the Bar- 
bary coaft when they have a ſcarcity at home : And 
our garriſons of Gibraltar and Port-Mahon have 
been ſupplied withproviſions from theAfricin coaſt, 


tho? I think-the natives of Fez and Morocco make 


ſome ſcruple of ſending corn out of their country, 


| nd in it being protiibited by their law; but the Turki 
rticularly Camels, Drome- - | 


aka to the eaſtward are not ſo ſqueamilh,"it bei 
one of the belt articles in their trade. The plains 


of Fez and Morocco are well planted with the fineſt 


Olives, that yield delicious oil z, and there are no 


better Grapes for making wine in the world, as the 
Jews at Tetuan experience z tho* the cultivation of 
Vines isnot eficourag'd, wine being prohibited them: 
However ſome of their Great men, who do nat. 


. 


ſtand in awe of their Prieſts, will drink. wine when 
| The Jews 


alſo 


that CH AP. 
E.-,..M 


the prod of the ll, hy hve or might Hodus 
| the 
affords better Wheat, Barley or Rice : both ſoil. © 


exan 


Lyne, 


OF THiF) EMPIRE 'OFi MO 
y, blinded with. the duſt, .and, there, have; b in an. 
4... 


alſo diſtil. ſpirits in Barbary, for;which they meet. 
with a quick market, even. among the Mahome: 


_ ' tans, who do,not, poſſibly, look yoo. this.ag,wine, r 


 Tride by 
hand, 


Caravans. 


owever, I find ſobricty. to be, ſtill a very advan, t 
 fageous charater among the Turks ;:, The leſs a 
man drinks, the.more be is. eſteem 'd; and, there: 
fore moſt. of them. chuſe, to. confine: themſelves to 

herbet, Coffee and ſmall liquors; and, when they 
have a mind. to, intoxicate themſelyes,,.do, Jon WI 

Jpium. , But to. retura to. the produce of the ſoil 

Jelides the fruits, already, mention'd, they, _ 

Jates, Figs, Raiſins, Almonds, Apples, Pears, 
Cherries, Plums, Citrons, Lemons, O ranges, Pome- 
granates, with plenty of .roots and. herbs, in, their 
kitchen-gardens; and their plains produce excel- 
lent hemp and flax : As to foreſt-rrees, I find 
they have but few, and ſcarce any good timber ; 
poſſibly their ſoil is not praper for.tumber, or they: 
take no care to preſerve it, having very little uſe 
for any... Here are ſome mines-of very fine Cop+ 
- per, but it is not very plenriful ;* and, as for, the 
Gold and Silver mines mention'd by fofne; writers, 
* T cannot” learn that any fi ſuch pays. ever been open'd 
in this country. , 

They have no ſhipping. to carry on. a. a foreign 
" trade by ſea : But the Euro : Fn bring them what- 
ever they want from abroad ;. as Linen,and Wool- 
ten cloth,” Stuffs; Iron wrought. and unwrought, 
» Alita Gunpowder; 'Lead, and the; like; for 
which they rake in return, Copper, Wax, Hides, 
| Morocco leather, Wool (which is very fine). Gums, 
Soap, Dates, Almonds and other fruits. _ 

Their trade byland is either, with Arabia ot Ne- 
groetand : To Mecca they ſend caravans, conſiſt 
ing of ſevera] thouſand camels, horſes and; mules, 
twice every year, partly for traffick, and partly up- 
on a religious account z great numbers of Pilgrims 
taking that opportunity. of paying their deyotions 
ro their great qr T he goods, they carry to the 
Faſt, are woollen manufactures very fine, Morocco 
ſkins, Indigo, Cochineal and Oltrich feathers: And 
they bring back from thence, Silks, Muſlins and 
Drugs. By. their caravans to Ne roeland, they 
fend Salt, Silk and Woollen manufactures, and 
bring back Gold and Ivory. in return, .but chiefly 
Negroes ;. for from hence it is, that their-Emperor 
chiefly recruits his Black cayalry, tho” there are ak 
ſo' great numbers born in the coyntry, for they 
| bring thoſe of both ſexes very young from Negroe- 
_ ſhke the females for breeders, and the males for 
ſoldiers as they grow up : T hey farft Carry A Muf- 
ket and ſerve on foot, and after ſome time are pre- 
ferred to be Cavaliers. And as theſe have no.other 
hopes or:dependance but the favour of the Empe- 
ror, they prove much the moſt dutiful. and obſe- 
Od, of all his ſubje&ts 3 and [indeed ſupport the 

rince in his tyranny over the reſt, who would not 
_ probably have borne the barbarous cruelties of the 
two laſt reigns, if they had not been govern'd with 
a rod of jron in the hands of theſe Negroes z who, 
like other foreign mercenaries, never enquire into 
the reaſonableneſs of their Prince's. commands, but 
execute his moſt inhuman decrees. without remorke.. 
| But to return to their caravans: , They always-.go 
_ "ſtrong enough to defend themſelves again{t.; the, 


' wild Arabs of the defarts in Africa or Aſia ; tho',: a 


notwithſtanding all. their vigilance, , ſome, of the 
ſtragglers and baggage often fall into. their ,hands,;: 
They are alſo forc wr ro.load one half of their camels. 


- with water, to prevent periſhing with drought and. 


thirſt over theſe extenlive defarts 3 and, there Is fill, 


a, more dangerous enemy, and that is,” the ſand.it-, 
talf: When the winds riſe, the caravan is perfect-. 
.YOL. am. 


_ their money:: »AnTit is much eaſier for a Proteftant 
tolive _ the goverriment, of. Moroco6, iw one 


reſpet, po mn.any popiſh:kingdom: or ſtate ; and: 
tithey compel 'no man'to be of- their relis 


/O'C!C O.. 


ances, both. in Africa and; Alia,-where w 
rayans,. and Even armies; have been buried ra 1n; 
lands.,” /Lhere.is.no ,dqubt,alſo,, but;both men! 
and cartle. Axe. ſometimes. furpriz'd by wild.beaſts,, 
as. well,as. robbers in-thoſe, vaſt deſarts.:i,But: what: 


[ had, almoſt forgot. to, mention; tho® L have: fre- 


P enly ſuffer?d, by chem my l@lf; are.che hott winds: 


heſe, blowing over a, long} tract- .of burning; ſands: 


$5 -almolt tothe heat.otan oveny/ and! haye; 


roy'd abundance of merchants and. pilgrims.:; | 


In.ſhort, .[if/it was-not for devotion; -'or 2n expect: 
tation-of. very, great gairisz; nd {.man: would-aungder= 
take ,a.journey?.m. theſe | gefarta'y fo great arethe. 
hazards and fatigues they.muſt.of neceſſiry-under- 


99) and. many of them frequently die if the voyage, 


owever, as thoſe that-go'to. Mecca aflure:them- 
ſcives of. paradiſe if they die, - and:have uncomnmion 
honours paid them/at, home if they ſurvive; people 
croud to, be-taken into the-eaftern caravans': And 
the Gold that is. found+ in the ſouth, inakes ther 
no leſs cager of undertaking; that journey, 1 1-5/7 


" As to-the religion of this country : Aline gt- Ps 


_ ven a very full account. of the Mahormetan: ſuper- . 


tion, ,1n- treating of Perſia Atabia and: Turkey, 
in the firſt valunie of Modern Hiftory ; Þ ſhall cake 
but- a ſharg yiew of it here; They are of a:diffe= 
rent ſec from the Mahometans. of Turky ard:Al- 
giers, and (have. alſo a» Mufti or High-ptieſt:of 
their own, who, refides-at Mequinez :  And'under 
hira are Prieſts.and Eccleſigticks every ciry.and 
town, who. determine 'civil-as-well as ecclefiaſtical 
cauſes, and officiate' in 'their-moſques. ' Bur beſides 


theſe, | they haye their Saints ar. /Marabouts,* that - 


hve retir'd in the mountains and unfrequented pla- 
ces, for whom they-have ſuch:-a' venerarion; that; 
if a criminal can eſcape :to their abodes; the Of-' 
cers of Juſtice dare: not ſeize him, - and the Saint 
frequently procures the offender's pardon': + Theſe 
<have a-yery great influence on all degrees of men; 
and ſome of them, I perceive, are temporal aswell 
as ſpiritual-Loxds, having whole towns and-coun- 
tries that.are their vaſlals; indulging themlelves-in 
a reaſonable. number. of wives and  concubines, 


and all the pleaſures that che-world affords. - But - 


then there are others that live the life of Hermits, 
and, uſe great auſterities, going about, in rags and a 
neglected dreſs z who are, :however,. no leſs reve- 


- reng'd and -ador'd than the: others. The people 


proſtrate themlclves before theſe Marabouts, eſteem- 
1ng..4t a: great favaur to: kiſsthetr feet, or but the 
hem of their garments:; tho” Caprain Br;arTa- 
WAIT, Who attended. the Engliſh Ambaſſador to 
the Court of Morocco, in the year 1727, ſays, he 
could obſerve nothing extraordinary in theſe Mara-- 


bouts, but an affe&ted gravity and reſervedneſs, with | 


ſome uncommon-agitatians, diſtorting their coun- 
tenance,., and rolling their, eyes, that people might 


imagine they'were' inſpirtd; whichſeems'to be pret- 


ty near. the character. we have of the firft Quakers; 
and their' ſucceſſors in hypocrily: the Freneh Pro- 


phets ; \However,. the people 'adore chem, and 
never preſume .to-ſuſpect the-pious/fraud ;*- which js* 


the better.to-be borne, ſince! theſe pretended Saints! 


make uſe of their. influence:to dogood offices, andrigt: 


to oppoſe their weak brethren, /or. to fleece thet/of 


that 185i 
gion, buggilow:every one. thefree and open exerciſe | 


of divine {ervice,i according totheirreſpettiveforms” 
of- worlhup: Nay, they wa very ſlaves to have”. 
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their prieſts and their chappel in the capital city of 
the empire ; whereas it is reported, that the Spant- 
ards; and ſore other Roman catholick kingdomsand. 
ſtates, where the Inquiſition is eftabliſh'd, have been 


very ſevere upon ſuch Moors as have happen'd to 
fall into their power, in order to force them' to turn 


Chriſtians : Nor is it poſſible for the people of Bar- 
bary toforget how their anceſtors were uſed in Spain, 
and how' many hundred thouſand of them were de- 
priv'd of all they had in the world, and tranſported 
to'Africa,' on account of religion, or rather through 
the avarice of the Spaniards to poſſeſs their eſtates. 


Ffay, conſidering all theſe things, we cannot but 
admire the moderation of thoſe Mahometans, in 
ſuffering the Spaniards and other Chriſtians that fall 


into their hands, to profeſs the Chriſtian religion-1n 


that country, when nothing leſs than a- total extir- 


pation 'of Mahometans would fatisfy the Catholicks | 


of Spain ; and, as ſome have obſerv*'d, the cruelties 
of the Turks on the Barbary coaſt, which 'are fo 
much complain'd' of, are 'not more to be dreaded 
than thoſe of the Inquiſition : Nor are there near {© 


 _ many inſtances of the former, as of the latter. 
- Marriages. As the religion of this Empire is the ſame with 


£5 


®. 


Fanerals. | 


that of: other Mahometan countries, ſo are their 


marriages celebrated in the ſame manner. The par- 
ties and their friends havingagreed upon terms, they 


come before the Cadi, or Civil magiſtrate, who re- 


cords the contract; after which, an entertainment 


is: made, and the bride carried home in great ſtate 
to: her huſband's houſe, which is the whole of the 
ceremony: And we may be fure it is no part of the 
contra&t, ** That the man ſhall kee 
-man,” as with us; becauſe he is allowed four 
wives, and as many concubines as he pleaſes ; and 
' the greater the huſband*s quality is, the greater num- 
' ber of women: he keeps; more for oſtentation, and 
the ſtate of the matter, than for any thing elſe. But 
whether it be part of the contra&t, that the man ſhall 


let every wife take her turn in his bed, or whether* 


the law requires this of him, I can't tell ; but it is 
held a great piece of injuſtice to defraud any of 
his wives of their due: However, I find they make 


bines, .and often deal unnaturally by their wives : 
But the latter 1s held to be a ſufficient ground for a 
divorce ; and, *tis ſaid, a divorce is not difficult to 


 obtain'on either fide: Only, if the fault be in the 
man, the wife is ſuffer'd to go off with her cloaths ' 


and jewels ; and, 'if-the woman goes altray, ſhe is 
turned out naked; and. indeed ſeldom eſcapes with 
her life ;: for death 'is the puniſhment of adultery, if 
the man will be ſatisfied with nothing leſs'than the 
rigour of the law ; while ſodomy with boys is ſcarce 
deem?®d a crime amongſt them. - 

Their funerals alſo are ſolemniz'd here, as in 0- 
ther Mahometan countries: Women are hir*d to la- 
ment-and howl over the corpſe, who tear off their 
hair, and cut: themſelves till the blood follows. Af- 
ter-ſome time, the corpſe is carried to the burying- 
place, with the head firſt, in the uſual dreſs, the 


Prieſts finging as they go, Lailla illalab Mabomet 


reſſoul Allah ; *©. God is a great,God, and Maho- 
met; his/Prophet ;'* and; having ſet the corpſe up- 


right in- the tomb, with the face towards Mecca, 


they leaye- it in that poſture. | | 

+:As to their burying-places : 'Every-perſon, ac- 
cording to his quality, purchaſes a piece pf ground, 
ajlittle out of town near/the highway-fide, which 
they encloſe with a wall; and make a kind/of flower- 
garden of it, -erefting a dome, or aſpire, ſometimes 


over the graves of their deceas'd'friends; and thoſe 


who can do no more, place a ſtone at'the head, and 


4 


no other wo-. 


another 'at 'the feet, as in our charch-yards ; but 


- they never bury in their moſques, or within the 


walls of a town. The women nmr ip the tombs 
of their huſbands, or other relations, every Friday 
(their ſabbath) "carrying thither 'meat and fruits, 
which the poor cat when they are gone: And here, 
or at home, the women perform their devotions on 
that day ; for they.are never ſuffer*d to-enter into 
a moſque, nor are they viſited by theirPrieſts. Pol- 
fibly the men don't trouble themſelves much what 
rehgion' they are'of, or whether they have any; for 
they expect a ſeraglio of virgins in paradiſe, form®d 
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on purpoſe for them, whoſe charms will never de- 


cay, or ſatiate the appetite. 
4. 7 Th > ny 
The proſent State of Algiers, 
Containing the preſent tate of the kingdom of Algiers, 


[THE kingdom of Algiers is bounded by the 
k Mediterranean fea, 'on the north'; by Tunis 
on the eaſt ; by the mountains of Atlas, which ſe- 
parate it from Biledulgerid, 'on the.ſouth.; and by 


kl 
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IX. 


The fitua- 
tion and 


the river Zea, or Mulvia, which divides it from the extent of 


kingdom of Fez, on the welt ; extending along the 


the king- ' 


coaſt of the Mediterranean about 600 miles from _ hp 


welt to caſt, the breadth various, and very uncer- 
tain; tho* our beſt Geographers 'place it between 
the zoth and g7th degrees of north latitude. _ 

The principal rivers, which rife in mount Atlas, 
and run northward into the Mediterranean, are 
1. The river Areſgola, or Hartegol, which falls in- 
to'the Mediterranean, about ſeven leagues to the 
weſtward of Oran. - 2. Aſſatran, which diſcharges 
itſelf into the ſea, five leagues to the weſtward of 
Algiers. 3. Chilef, which falls'into the ſea, near 
Moftagan. 4. Sofaya, which runs into the ſea, to 
the eaſtward of the city of Algiers. . 5. Sef Gomar, 
which runs by Conſtantina, into the Mediterranean. 


giers, | 


Rivers. 


6. Zinganor, or Major, which' falls into the ſea, 


into the Mediterranean, near Arcea, None of theſe 
have a very long courſe, riſing but in the moun- 
tains of Atlas, or other hills in this kingdom ; nor 
do 1 find that any of them are navigable, at leaſt 
that there is any navigation upon them ; tho there 
are ſome of them large enough, and would probably 


. . near Bugia. And, 7. Mira, which diſcharges itſelf 
_ no great ſcruple of keeping boys, as well as concu- 


be made navigable, if any other people but the 


Turks were poſleſs'd of them ; and indeed they ap- 
pear ſo very indolent here, that they have not one 


bridge or ferry over any river in the country, but go 


about frequently ſome miles to find a ford ;. and if 
there happens to fall heavy rains; travellers are 
forced to watt till the waters are down again, 'be- 
fore they can paſs them. x 


* This kingdom is uſually divided into five pro- Provinces. 


vinces, Viz. 1, Tremeſen, or Telenfin ; 2. Tenez; 
3. Algiers ; 4." Bugia 3 and, 5. Confſtantina. 

'The province of Tremeſen is bounded 
Mediterranean, on the north ; by Tenez, on the 


eaſt; 'by Biledulgerid, on the ſouth ; and by the 


by the Tremeſen. 


| kingdom of Fez, on the weſt : The chief towns Towns, 


whereof are, Tremeſen, Marſalquivir, or Almar- 


ſa, and Oran. 


1. Tremeſen is ſituated in 34 degrees north lati- 
| 


tude; under- the ſame meridian that London lies, 
and is about 60 miles'to the ſouthward of the Me- 


diterranean ſea, formerly the capital of a kingdom : 


of the ſame name; but has been under the domini- 

on of the Turks of Algiers theſe hundred years and 

more : Hiſtorians deſcribe it to have been a moſt 
To * magnificent 


/ 


OF THE EMPIRE Of MOROCCO. 


CHAP: magnificent city, *large, -rich and populous, while 
IX. it was in its glory, and govern'd by its native prin- 


La 
— In 
worſt, temoved-Ut fils &ffefts; his treafiire,” and his © 1.4 F. 


No women, out of Otan toa place of ſecurity : Where- +S— 
ov ces. ' But there ſeems to be ſearce any thing in it upon the garriſon and inhabitants were eS” 


remar e at preſent. it ot 


Marfalqui- - 2: Marſalquivir, or. Almarſa, lies on a bay' of 


os 


Oran. 


pb, 


Oran ta- They fay, that t 


ken by the that this armament of the 
Spaniards, 


_ ann. 1732, 


the Mediterranean ſea, three or four miles fouth- 
weſt of Oran, and is eſteemed one of the ſafeſt roads 
© Oh this coaſt, ' It was poſſeſs*d by the Spatijards, 
till the Algerines took Oran from -them ; bur ſur- 
_render'd to the Spaniards again, immediately after 
their retaking Oran, in the year 1932, - * © 


: _ ranean ſea, latitude '36 degrees, caſt” longitude 7, 

| about 250 miles weſt of Algiers. Tt lies partly in 

a plain, and partly'upon the aſcent of a hill, and 1s 

about a mile and a half in circumference, *as well 

| fortified as the ground about it will permit 3 but, 

it being commanded by ſome of the neighbouring 

_ hills, if there be not a garriſon of ten' or twelve 

thouſand men to defend the avenues, diſtant caſtles, 
and redoubts, as well as the town itſelf, it cannot 
Tuſtain a long ſiege. | M39 PET PETS Oh ORLSD 

*.''The Spaniſh coafts and merchant-ſhips ſuffering | 

much from the Corſairs or Rovers of this town, 

* Ferdinand, King of Spain, ſentover an army, under 

the command of his Prime miniſter, Cardinal Xti- 

menes, in the year 1509, tp beſiege it ; who, hav- 

Ing a correſpondence with ſome of the inhabitants, 

when the Moors fallied out with the beſt part of the 

+ garriſon againſt the Chriſtian army, their friends in 
the town ſhut the gates againſt them, - and the Car- 
dinal obtain'd an eaſy conqueſt, killing above 4000 
Moors, and delivering at the ſame time 20000 Chrif- 
tian ſlaves out of captivity: The Turks of Algiers 
made ſeveral attempts to recover this town from 

time to time for near 200 years 3 but were always . 
Tepuls'd till the year 17508, when they made them- 

ſelves maſters of it, by the treachery or cowardice of * 
_ © the Governor, * as the Spaniards give out, and re- 
mained in poſſeſſion of Oran till the year 1732. But 
King PniL1e, having at this time no other ene- 
my to contend with, and a fine army of veteran 
troops, that had no other employment, embark*d a 
good body of them at Alicant, about the middle of 
Tune 1732, under the command of the Conde de 

Montemar, who landed near Oran, on the 29th of 
the ſame month, with very little oppoſition; and, 
having afterwards gained the height of ' the moun- 
tains above Oran, the garriſon abandon'd the place, 
without waiting to be beſieg'd in form : of which 
tranſaftion we receiv*d repeated advice 'in our 
common news-papers ; but the account the Turks 
give of this enterprize affords ſome further parti- 
culars. 23, me 644TH | 3% Ss 
he Dey of Algiers, believing 
Spaniards was intended 
againſt his capital, did not ſend ſuch reinforcements 
to Oran as he would have done, if he had expeC&ted 
_ they would have attemped that "city : However, 
the Bey or Viceroy of Oran had afſembled an army 
of twenty thouſand men, for the.: defence. of the 
place, moſt of them horſe; with which heidid'en- 
deavour to hinder the deſcent of the Spaniards ; bat 

his troops were diforder'd by the continual fire of | 
the cannon of the enemy from their: men of war 
and gallies. He attack*d them alfo after were 
landed ; but, the ground: being unfit for cavalry, 
and his horſe ſtill galled by the Spaniſh artillery, he 
was og ny to: retire ;- and thereupon determined 
to wait for a reinforcement of four thouſand Turks, 
and ſix thouſand 'Moors, - whichihe daily expefted 
from Algiers, | before he 'engaged- the Chriſtians 

again: And, in' the mean time, for fear of the - 


Oran is ſiruared on another bay of the Mediter: | 


wa +3 1%. $4 \ 


| However, the Baſfaw attac&d the Spaniſh atmy 
as they were marching into the place z and, tho 
he found it impoſſible then to ſave the town, {ſo 
obſtinate was the engagement, that the SEAS 
loſt near five thouſand 'men ; and were afterwards 
ſo harraſs'd by the Turks, before they could pur 
the } 4 in a poſture of defence, that great part 
of their army was cut off, and amongſt them thei 
new Governor 'the Marquis of. Santa Cruz, ſed 
ſeveral of their beſt Generals, * But to proceed : , 
— The next province to the eaſtward of Tremeſen Province 
is that of Tenez, bounded on the north, by the %f Tencz- 
Mediterranean ;' on the eaſt, by the province of 


Algiers Proper; or the ſouth, by the mountains 


of Arlas; and on the weſt, by Tremeſen ; extend- 
ing about an hundred miles from. weſt to eaſt, 
along the coaſt of the Mediterranean ; but the 
breadth from north to ſouth is very uncertain : 
T - chief towns are Muſtagan, Tenez, and Ser- Towns. 
 Muſtagan is ſituated at the mouth of a river that Muſtagan, 
falls into the Mediterranean, in the mid-way be- *' 
tween Oran and Tenez ; of which I meet with no 
particular deſcription. x RS Xo 
"Tenez, the capital of the province, is ſituated Tnez- 
alſo on the ſea-coaſt, in 36 degrees odd minutes 
north latitude, about af\ 100 miles to the eaſtward 

of Oran ; and is ſuppoſed to be the Julia Czfarea 
Mm©CRQ__BWRCPTDMTSTERCGTpT. 

| Sercelli, or Serſela, ſtands near the ſea, latitude. Serſe!a. 
37 degrees, between Tenez and Algiers ; ancient- 

ly a large-populous city, but not very confiderable 

at preſent, 2 $239 Es ou. 
© "The province of Algiers proper is bounded by Algiers' 
the Mediterranean, on the north ; by the-province Proper- ' 
of Bugia, on "the eaſt ; by Biledulgerid, on the 


ſouth; and by Tenez, on the weſt ; extending, 


from weſt to eaſt, along the coaſt of the Mediterra- 
nean, upwards of two hundred ' miles, and about 
four hundred miles from the ſame ſea to the ſouth- 
ward : The chief Towns whereof are Algiers, the Towns. , 
capital,' and Metafuz, or Temendfaſt, ' _ 

"The Town of Algiers is ſituated in latitude 37, Atgiers. 
weſt longitude three and' a half, on a bay of the 
Mediterranean - ſea, a little to the eaſtward of the 

river Safran': It is built on the fide of a mountain z 

the houſes flat-roof*d, terraſs*d, and white-waſh'd 

and, riſing gradually from the ſea-ſhore up the hill, 

forms a kind” of amphitheatre, and appears very 
beautifully on the approaching it by ſea ; but this, 

hke "moſt other Turkiſh towns, looks better at a 
diſtance than when we are in it : The moſques, 

the domes, the ſpires, the caſtles, and palace ſtand- 

ing in full-view, give us a great idea of the place z 

but; as the-ſtreets are extremely narrow, and the 
private houſes but mean, our expectations are not 
anſwer*'d when. we come to examine it cloſely : 
However, "there is this convenience, that the; In- 
habitants can viſit cach other from the tops of the 


houles 


77. 


tie of brals ,cantion, 
lattly eredted' for 1 its ; defence, Hnce the French bom+ 


c H A P.h houſes Ama, all 1 oro er. the —__ i going 
rs dtcirdfercies” Mefcaded by. 


into {re ets.” e walls. 


are about A, league. 1n 
ſome baſtions and ſquare 
ee i Ry Sj 


towers between . them :.. The x 


I * 
pier or mole, in Tength, aboyt. - Gia hundred Pacths 
0 


extended from the continent to.2 ſmall roc 


where ſtands a Gaſtle, Kee the Lantern, with three 


other Iperineagons, 


ardrivent : The ,town has Hye..gates 3, and in. it 
e ten En reap OKs, or Mahometan temples; fif- 


| ty ef r moſques, three colleges, and abundance of 
kools, 


where the"children are. i 7 up.with 
the turmoſt Prejudice to Chriſtianity... Ir is compu- 
ted, there are about , an hundred thouſand ___ in 
the town. _ 

'On the fide of the bay, oppoſite to the as, is 
a fort deferided by about twenty great, guns,.. call'd 
Fort Metafuz, 'from the cape near which it is ſitu 
ated z built to command that part of the bay where 
the French pallies lay when they bombarded, it ; 
There are alfo two other forts on 4,8. ſide, where 
the Ell: Jay when they bombarded the town, 


well fur:iſh*d with cannon ; So that Algiers is much 


_  . better prepared to, defend itſelf pints aaa 


Jo ment, than it was formerly... 


and a little farther a fobrth, called the 


On the land fide there is ;a fortreſs at. the; vary 
top of the-hill, above'the town, call'd Al Caſabba/z 
and without Bebalweyd-gate are. three other forts D 
Emperor's 
caſtle, being ſituated upon the Fil where the x 
peror CHARLES the Vth, had his head-quarters 
when he beſieged Algiers : Butthe greateſt ſtrength 
isthe numbers andrefolution of the natives, brought 


_. up and enur'd to daring.and hazardous enterprizes ; 


being in a _thanner in perpetual war with all man- 
kind. 


'The houſes are very cloſe throng'd cogntber.. in 


- the town, no gardens or vacant ſpaces,, and many 


families in one houſe ; but their gardens extend\ a 
brew way beyond the walls, both on. the hills and 
n the valleys, affording a moſt agrecable proſpett z 
the foil extremely fruitful, *and well planted, /,by 
the labour of the Chriſtian ſlaves, who have.:the 


_ cultivation and management of them for their high 


Metafuz, 7 


- Province , 
of Bugia, j 


Towns. 
Gigeri, 


Bugia, 


and mighty lords the YES and, regions _ 
Alvters. ©” > 


SG ww & 4 


cowns whereaf are, Cie, or Gergel, Ty wg 

Gigeri is ſituated 14 or 15 leagues north-eaſt of 
Algiers, upon the Mediterranean . ſea, remarkable 
for } Irtle but an old caſtle, that ſtands upon a moun- 
eain of very difficult acceſs, Here,the French were 
fortifying themſelves in the year 1666 ; but were 


driven from thence by the Algerines, and com- ' 


pelPd to'leave their cannon and moſt of their effe&ts 
beliind them, -_ 

© Bugia, now the capital of the province, and fan. 
metly of a kingdom of-the ſame name, is ſituated 
at the mouth .of the river Major, about twenty 
leagues to the caſtward of A (rs.,, The town 


lies upon the fide of a hill, and is defended by/a' 


caſtle that ſtands Above 1t, but.not able.to. protect 
ſhips n the river; for I find, the Englith Admiral, 
4 


Sir Fg a a inthe 
or deſtroyed nine Algerine men 

., Near the. .mouth of the. -FLVEr 
little iſland *of Tabaria, in. the; 


- War Ys: a 
Major, S 
poſſeſſion, ofthe 


167.8; took CH * Un 
WF 


Genoeſe z,,and which they have; ſo well-fortified, . 


as_ to i RAR; to all the power of | het Ae 


gerines.. &} ons! | Wl 


\ The province of Conftantina is the moſt caſteen Conſtanti- | 
na PTrO- , 
vince. 


province of the kingdom of Algiers, beingbounded 
the: Mediterranean, on'the nofth:;z':by the river 
uadilbar, which divides it from Tunis, ow the eaſt; 


by Biledulgerig, on the ſouth z and by the/province 
of Bugia,,.on the welt: The- chiek woos whereof Towns. 


are Conftantina, and Bona, . \.TI5V7-2 x1 YO iN 
Conſtantina is firuated on. a river, tk. ninety Conſtanti- 
miles. ſouth-eaſt of Bugia, latitude $5. / There ate na. 


ſome noble ruins. found. in' and about this towns bot 


it is remarkable for very little elſe at preſent. | 

Bona, or. Hippon, lies on the Mediterranean, 
latitude 37z about ninety miles north-eaſt of Cons 
ſtantina; and neat-it;is a-coral fiſhery,” Ce 
among others, was taken by CHaRLEs V. 
expedition *againſt Tunis, - recover'd ay! = 
Turks nor long afterwards. _ It: is ſaid to be. the 
place where the famous St. AvsT in died. 


Bona, 


Having given a deſcription of the "IR of Face of. 


the provinces and great, towns: of the kingdom»of 
Algiers, I proceed to confider the face of the coun: 
try ;» and I find, ;that mount- Atlas runs through 


the coun-. - 


uy. 


the ſouth part of it, from eaſt to weſt, from the - 


kingdom of Tunis to the kingdom of [Morocco 1 
It. is alſo very mountainous towards. the Mediter- 
ranean ſea, but both hills and valleys are exceeding 
fruitful where, they are cultivated; abounding'in 
corn and, fruits, z ſuch as. Dates,: Olives; Figs; 


| Grapes and Almands : - Ehey: have alſo good ſtore 


of, Wax and. Honey, and their coaſts afford great 
» quantities of Salt, 


The Government of Algiers had den an ab- Govern- 


ſolute monarchy at this. day, tho' it has ſome 

pearance of a mix'd Government becauſethe Dey; 
or Sovereign, ſometimes aflemblesa Divan, conſiſt- 
ing of the chief officers of the State and the Jani- 
Zaries, and demands their advice -1n matters of im- 
portance z but this, it ſeems; is only'to ſkreen him 
againſt popular diſcontents ; for he a&ts, by his ſole 


= ment- 


; Algi ers 


_ authority, whenever he pleaſes.» The Dey is, in- 


 -dengs eleftive z his ſon never inherits by deſcent, 
$- - this election 1s by the Turkiſh army : Thoſe, 
who have no. relation to. the ſword, have nothing 
to.do in the election. There are frequently ſeveral 
candidates nam'd upon a vacancy z and, when they 


bave - fixed; upon one, they all cry: out, - *© Allah 
*« Barick, God proſper you, and ſhower down his 


<< bleſſings upon you z”* and, whether the perſon 
is willing td-accept the honour, or not, the 18 im- 
| mediately inveſted with the Caftan or robe of ſo- 


vereignty : | Then the Cadi is.call'dg who declares, 


that God has youchdated to call/him-to the govern- 
ment of that kingdom ; and that he is to maintain 


his. ſubjets in their liberties: and 'propetrties,” and: 


duly adminiſter quſtice to them';- and exhorts. him. 


to employ his utmoſt care for the proſperity of his 
coun : And, "tis ſaid, he firs. yr , adminiſter- 
ing juſtice from five in the morning till noon; and. 
from one-till:four, hearing and determining all cau- 
ſes that:are. brought, before him, without any afſo- 
ciates of aſſiſtants but four ſecretaries. However, 
matters relating/to-lands of inheritance, to relivion, 


or the breaches of: their eccleſiaſtical and civil laws! 


the Turks) are deter-- 


hich are'the fame-amo 
br wy S Ec cleſiaſtical Judges 3 {© 


min'd by the Cadi's, or 


. that theſe cauſes, .determin'd bythe Dey,” ſeem 't9- 
relate chiefly to. the government of the State and 
the 


WT. 8 


CHAP. the Militia, or to perſonal debts;; and other contro- 
1%.  verted matters.z- for. which the Alchoran has made. 


—— 


-no proviſion.; His jidgments-are abitrary, not re- 


 : gulated by laws;; [nor is there-any appeal from his 


tribunal: - But, as the {militaty. men do'not-only 


; ele&t 'their' Sovereign, but depoſe, or put him to 


_ death, wheneverithey apprehend he' does not-con- 


Land- 
forces. 


. 
3 


£ 


- ſalt their intereſt, he is'oblig'd-to be 
-m the:decree he makes. 0 ; 

;:, Of the ſix Deys that have reign'd ſince the year 
- 1700, . four have: been \murder'd, and a- fifth re- 
 fign*d/ his government to fave his-life. The want 
-of ſucceſs. in-any anftance, almoſt infallibly occafions 
a rebellion; and *tis well if the Dey is not ſacnific'd 
[to the fury. of the Janizaries,' and another eleQted, 
[in whoſe hands they hope their affairs will proſper 


very cautions 


©: The Militiawho cle their Dey, are all natural 


; Turks or renegado Chriſtians, admitted into thoſe 


_ troops generally denominated; Janizartes,andamount 


to about twelve thouſand men : Theſe are, by ſome, 
« ſtyV'd the nobility-of Algiers ; and certain it is, that 
- the frequent: revolutions that happen at Algiers, are 
_ brought about by this claſs of people chiefly: They 
_ are but few in number 'indeed, compar'd with the 
- native Moors ; \and-yet do:they tyrannize over the 


. . natives in a, molt /infolent manner. On the con- 
_.  »trary; inthe; empire of Morocco, the Moors go- 


- 'vern evety thing; and will not ſuffer the Turks to 


- have any-ſhare in the Government. The Moors 


| : here are faid'to be a cowardly and mean-ſpirited 


_ people, in-+compariſon of the Turks ; who' have 
; defeated armies of them, both in Morocco and Tu- 
--Nis, of ſix times. their number, and ſtorm'd' arid 
: plunder'd both their capitals within a very few 
; years, compelling their reſpettive Princes to accept 


of ſuch texms as:the Deys of Algiers were pleaſed 
:to impoſe: on them. The reaſon of which fuperi- 


. ority 1s ſuppos'd to proceed either from that ſub- 


+ miſſion the- Turks have always exacted from” the 


\Moars, whereby. the latter are in a manner: difpi- 
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: or deftroys'their whote crops of grain and: fruits. CHAP. 
- In collecting theſe taxes, the reſpeQive Beys areem. = by 


- ployed three or four months every year ; and what- 
: ever the whole countryjcan' raiſe, is 'brought to 'Al-. 
 giers for the ſupport of the Government, and' pat- 
ticularly the payment of the Janizaries, which muſt 
| be preferr*dtoalbother ſervices; it'being very dati- 
- gerousdiſobliging that body 7 Butzas money is pretty 
ſcarce in thiseountry, I find'great-part of the taxts 
_are taken in kind, that is, in'corn, cattle; and fach 
.other goods as may: be moſt uſeful to the Turks'ar 
- Algiers; and the prizes they make at ſea'ſomeyeats, 
equal the -revenues they exaCt from the natives'ar 
land. Theſe Pirates ſeem to look' upon the whole 
. world as their” tributaries z' or rather,” that the reſt 
of mankind were only made to'be flaves .to' their 


. Pleaſures, 'and ought not to/expett juſtice, or com- 


mon humanity, at their hands, ' They agree with 
-our Fanaticks, that dominion is founded in grace : 
- Thar true believers have a'tight toevery thing this 
- world affords, and,according'toCRomw E L*snotion, 
- ought nor” to be-ſubje&t to'laws, human or divine, 
- at leaſt in their commerce with'reprobates, and infi- 
- dels, as theyeſteem all men but themſelves. But, as 
: has been obſerv'dy the Turks here'do not only treat 
- the Chriſtians and Jews with' infolence, buteven the 

Moors, who'are of the ſame faith: The meaneſt 
Turkiſh ſoldier will make/thewealthieſt Moor give 

him the way : They are uſed more like men'6f qua- 
: lity, than common ſoldiers: They have their quar- 
ters in ſpacious ſquares, wherethey are maintain'd, 
. are duly paid: every/other' rticon, and have che'pri- 
- vilege of buyitig their proviſions'one third cheaper 
.thanany other of the inhabitants.” Begdes theſe; rhe 
. Dey of Algiers has-ſeveral" thouſand? Moors in' his 

ſervice, horſe and foot, and every one of his Beys 

commands an army of the ſame people, as has been 


-obſerv'd alteady; but- theſe have no ſhare in the 


" eleftion, or depoſing; their Princes; or are entitled 
to any of the privileges the Turkiſh ſoldiers enjoy. 


;rited 3 or that the Algerine Turks, being all men of .*' The Algerines are more formidable at ſea; than Force of 
-any other power onthe coaſt of Barbary ; and the the Algs- 
þ.4 oy Fe . n a 

.ſea-faring people are in great eſteem, on account of may 


| the ſword, engag*d ally in the moſt deſperate 
ſervices by ſea and land, and, dreading no dangers, 
:are an over-match for all their neighbours, who 
endeavour to/live in peace: But,” from what cauſe 
ſoever this ſuperiority proceeds, it-:i$ ſurpfzing to 
.obſerve, that leſs than ters thouſand of the Algerine 
- Turks ſhould dare to march through great part'6f 
.the empire of: Morocco, and:make themſelves ma- 
:ſters of the capital city of 'Fez one year, and after- 
wards of; Tunis the next. But, *tis certain, -.the 
native Moors have as great a-dread of: theſe Pirates 
'by land, as our defenceleſs Merchants have of them 
[at ſea, and tremble at the very name of -an Algier 
Turk : And, tho* this kingdom conſiſted at firft 


. of little more than the lands'within view of the 


= - City, by what. they have taken from the Kings'of 
. + Tunis:and Bogia on the eaſt, and the Empetor'of 
- Morocco:on the weſt, we ſee-it extended, atithis 


_ day,! 600.miles.and upwards in- length, and-'g or 


4 hundred in .breadth,.to:'the ſouthward, except 
ſome; few inacceſſible hills, where: live a wretched 
ſort of. people, that are not worth their conqueſt. 
But to. proceed z- jth. Rt 


| Three _ In theſe extenſive territories the Dey has three 
Beys0r Viceroys, or Beys'z one in the eaſt;- another in-the 
7. weſt, and:a third-in the ſouth ;! who, in the latter 


.. end of the ſuminer, aſſemble each of: them a/ſmall 


- - army, With which they make the tour of their re- 


ſpective Governments, to gather-in ſuch taxes,' as 
the Dey is pleaſed to impoſe upon:the people 3 and, 
in _ wy ” you: refuſe payment,.. the Bey: ſeizes 
5:18 8 . | | 


the 
«have no ſhare 'in the election of a Dey : The fa- 


thers of .the Trinity affure us, that the Algerines 


have no leſs than five and twenty ſhips of war, from 


-eighteen to ſixty guns, beſides a multitude of fmal- © 
ler cruizing veſſels; and,” as they have very little 
-timber inthe country,” nor atly naval ſtorts what 
ever, - their ſhips are either thoſe they take as ne, © 


or built, and" rigg'd out of the materials of Tuch 


-ſhips as are taken :' However, they never ſuffer the 


number of "tlieir 'ſhips- of war to be diminiſh'd ; 
but, if any of them are loſt; or decay*d, they 'im- 
mediately add as many more. © 
- TheEngliſh have been at peacewith the Algerines 
ever ſince the-year 1682 : But the Dutch could! nor 
obtain a' ſettled" peace *till very lately; in negotia- 


ting which,-their good friends (the Engliſh) affiſted 


them,or they would-probably have been in a ſtate of 
war with Algiers at this day** And ſurely this mu 
be aſcrib'd to-an exceſs of goodneſs in the Engliſh 
nation on many accounts: For firſt, the Dutch are 
every where their rivals in trade; there is ſcarce any 
part of the world where the Hollander has not en- 
deavour'd to t'them, and in-too' many ſuc- 
ceeded. In the next place, while the Dutch were at 
war with Algiers} they were forced to fend ſtrong 
convoys with their merchant-ſhips into the Levant; 
nor could theſe always protect their ſhips: They 
tound it neceflary to employ. the Engliſh in carrying 
"9 WV their 


ww 
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CHAP. their goods thither, .and conſequently the Engliſh 
IX. were gainers-by this war between Holland and Al- 


(OT 


Yo giers; and yet were we fo very kind and difinte- 


n 
of the 


Detch. 


reſted, 'as to make their - 


Sper 1 5 the Holland Amb 
e 
of Algers'«« have declared war with Holland without any 


'6« been 


peace. for them, and let 
Whether the Dutch 


them - into the- trade again. 
a favour, 


will ever make any returns for ſo ſignal 


_ we, ſhall ſee, if we. live long -enough'; but their 
uſual way of requiting a Britiſh kindneſs, is by acts 
of treachery and injuſtice. . I queſtion whether the 


Hollander has not done the trade of England ;more 


miſchief, than ever the Algerines have, particularly 
in depriving us by violence of the Spice lands, 


' which they keep poſſeſſion of to this day: Nor 5 


were their cruelties at all ſhort of thoſe the Turks 


exerciſe on their Chriſtian ſlaves; for, to deter the 


Engliſh Merchants from ever coming to the-Spice 


| Iſlands again, they -burnt off their fleſh by inches, 
| and exercis'd all the tortures upon them they could 


invent. Let them never therefore-cry out of the 
Piracies of the  Algerines, when they themſelves 
took not only our ſhips, but our lands (the invalua- 


| ble Spice Iſlands) from-us, and have never made re- 
: ſtitution to this day. 3 tho'- they: have often prom- 
ſed it by ſolemn treaties: And what aggravates the 


injury is, that this-was done at a/time of full peace, 
and in the very next reign after the-Queen of Eng- 


' land had reſcued them from the oppreflions of the 


Spaniards. But- to return to' the, Government of 
Algiers : | f 


-_ has been already-obſerv'd, that the Dey.is an 


abſolute Sovereign, and in reality knows no ſupe- 


rior 3. however, -the-Grand Signior ſtill ſtyles him 
— Lieutenant, and the people, under his-quriſdiftion, 
_ ſubjects to the Parte; as appears by the. letter writ- 
. ten to the Dey by the Grand Signtor 1n+behalf of 
. the Dut 
. follows. 


'To the Dey ayd;Raſſa'of Algiers, Mz nemp 


, in the.year/1719 3 atranſlation whereof 


Baſſa, a Prince.chofen to enjoy the dignity whereof 
he 15 poſſeſſor,' whothas been projeny's by the-belp of 
the: moſt High, -and. to. the moſt learned Mufti, 

_ end you Cadi's and Fudges gbounding with 'elo- 


quence and equity; as likewiſe to all -athers among 


yu, who are replete with knowledge; aud to all the 
Chiefs of your Militia fighting for the faith; and 


alſo t0 all our faithful Aigerine ſutjefs, Health. 


TE give. you to underſtand. by the: tenor 
| of this -nable [and fublime -Qrder, . that 
dor, Who; is now at our 
« High Porte, having repreſented-to; ug, that you 


« cauſe, and. that, the ſame was unjuſt, and-con- 


« -trary to the articles af thoſe treaties which have 
« bee ted them by- our Porte, with ,which 
<« they are ih peace. -, All which, having'been-ex- 


<« amined with attention, -we hays been infarmed, 


« that the unjuſt war, /by- you declar'd againſt the 


«© Hollanders, . is/ rgpugnant- to thoſe | articles the 


« ſaid Dutch Ambaſſador bas exhibitedz by which 


.6c articles it 1s ſpecified, That, While they ſhall be 


5 1n peace withgur High Porte, no injury ſhall be 
6 done to their -perſans,. or their:eftedts, by our 
« ſubjects of Algiers, Tunis. or 'I'ripoli : Never- 
«« thelefs, you have tranſgrels'd the 'xreaties, taken 
« from them-to.the-yalye at fifty;thouſand dollars, 


« and their Conſul has. been oblig'd to retire into. 


$6" Renee. 3 ft; ftw” rnd it 4 | 

 « Having a regard .to thoſe reſpe&tful remon- 
& ſtrances, made .by the {Holland Ambaſſadar at 
« the threſhold of our. happy Parte, we have here- 
* tofore diſpatch'd to-you our order and intentions 


” : 


continues in this 


«< | upon this matter ; and he ;effe&d, mot having CHAP. 
« anſwer'd what we ought to have expeRted from  1*- _ 


« loyal and obedient/ſubjefts,” we now ſend this 
«« preſent order, 'whereto you :are/ ito conform z 
«© which order will 'be deliver'd- you'by Hassan 


.< Aca, one of our Capiji Baſhis.  Our-intention 
+15, that you ſend:to Conftantinople:rwo officers, 


* who 'being-commuiſſion'd to . tate 'a iPeace 
« with the ſaid Hollanders, ſhallexhibic their al- 


 «<.-Jegations z 'you knowing that" ſuch ſubjeQts as 


& difobey their Emperor are criminals, and fre- 


*% m_— expos'd to'chaſtiſements-ſent them down = 
£6 


rom 'the' moſt High, asit - s expreſſed in the 
© noble Koran: Wherefore, -it is better that you 


<<. preſerve to. yourſelves Jove and applauſe, than 
_«**\that you-incur hatred and reproach. | For which 


& reaſon you are to put in execution what is en- 


**-enjoin*d ;you by the preſent order, at the top 


«+ whereof is the nable ſignet, 'to which it behoves 
+5. you to give:credit.” wit iigion: BD. 


\ While this was reading in the Divan, the whole 


audience kept a moſt reſpedtful-ſilence z and, being 


ended, the Baſh-Chiaus cried outy'cFitha, farhi, 


| expreſling thereby the reſpect and/fbrwion where- 


with theEmperor's\Firman, ' or: Order, ought tobe 


receiv'd: And it appears, that the'Algerines have They have 
Indeed a-great veneration for the Grand'Signior, as little de- 
the head of their religion; but have.a ftil greater Pendance 


for their own intereſt; -and are not-to be;moved by & 


any threats of the Porte, when-4t pretends to debar Signior. 


them from exerciſing that piraticab war with the 
European nations, which-is the foundation of all 


their wealth and grandeur ; for it was not till fome_ 


years afterwards 'they made peace 'with Holland ; 
and that, at the inſtance of the Engliſh, as has been 
obſerv*d already, as well as in confideration of very 


rich preſents diſtributed among their leading men; 


and indeed, the Algerines, like other people, arc 
govern'd chiefly by intereſt, nothing elſe inclines 
them either. to peace cor war; if they think they 
ſhall;get moſt by .peace, they' prefer that 4 and, if 
they propoſe greater advantages. by war, they will 


never liſten to a peace.  , £8 89) ID 
 / The Grand Signior had, *all:very lately, a Baſha 


always reſiding ar Algiers, to whom 'he-expetted 


the Diy-and his ſubjects ſhould pay a great regard; 
but, -finding/bis authority ſlighted,. and that they 
would not permit his Batha to intermeddle in their 
affairs, or-eyen allow him-a vote in-their Divan, 
he was pleaſed-'to conſtitute. the Dey himſelf his 
Baſha, rbat he*might ſeem ſtill to retain ſome au- 


thority over the Algerines : And accordingly we 
find the preceding letter direted, To the Dey and 
Baſſa of Algiers, MznMmzD Baſſa, who indeed 


are the ſame/perſon-with two different titles. 
.. The next temporal officer tothe Dey, and who The 


has the greateft 1nfluence in the : 
ment, 18 the: Aga, 


mains Aga of the:Mihitia, the keys of the city are 

in his cuſtody, ail-milicary orders are given out in 

his name, and in his palace only, the Tyrks are 

Ppuniſh*d' (according to the»'decrees of the Dey) 

whether by baſtanade, ——— .or-death. 
Phe three chief : Eccl 


and the Grand: Marabout':» The firſt, the High *< 
Prieſt, of their religion : 'The/ſecond, the ſupreme 
Judge in eccleſiaftical cauſes, and fuch civil mat- 
ters, :as the military power docs not interpoſe wy 


Algerine Govern- of the Ja- 
; qri\General of the Turkiſh Mij- 2:zaries 

Alitia, This/ is the; oldeſt officer in the army, who 
this: paſt :but two months, and then is the Dey. 
ſucceeded: by the next:ſeniar' officer. While he re- 


taſticks are extremely re- The Muf- 
verenc'd by all; and theſe are the Mufti, the Cadi, ti, Cadi, 


CH 
I 


Conny nd 


The Dey 


__ choſenby 


the ſoldi- 
ers only. 
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A P. and the Grand Marabout, their great living Saint, 


or Hermit, or rather 'the General of ' that Order, 
who profeſs themſelves Hermits or Matabouts; the 
laſt have: an' inconceivable influence both on the 
Government, and-the'affairs of every iprivate man 
in the kingdom of Algiers: The three Eccleſiaſ- 
ticks may be diftinguiſh*d 'by the largeneſs of their 
turbants :  They-ſit-in the 'Divan, a. little below the 
Dey, on his righthand ; and, when they enter the 


tho? they are advis'd with on important occaſions, 
they have no vote here : The Divan, I perceive, 
conſiſts of near two thouſand officers and ſoldiers, 
and of none but the Turkiſh ſoldiery. In the 
eleQing the Dey, if I am not miſtaken; every man 
of the Turkiſh Militia has a vote : . As to the depo- 
fing him, this-is done generally by tumults of the 


populace : They are/not govern*d by laws, or pre- 


cedents, in thele revolutions ; but by intereſt, re- 
venge, ambition, or perhaps mere caprice ; ſo that 
the reign of the Dey is generally ſhort,' and always 


_ precarious, notwithſtanding all the arts they uſe to 


and 
Admini- | 


ſecure their domimon : And, what is ftill more un- 
fortunate, there is no deſcending from that dignity, 
without running an apparent hazard of his life : 
There is ſcarce any medium between 'the throne 
-*The. Dey, as has 


2 $# 1 


been related already, firs on his 


fration of tribunal ſeveral hours every day, to hear the com- 


juſtice. 


 plaints of his ſubjeCts,/ and adminiſter juſtice : The 


plaintiff, it ſeems, always makes his complaint in 
perſon (there are no Council, Proctors, Attornies, 


or Sollicitors, to manage their cauſes for them.z) and 


| the defendant 'or wrong-doer is immediately fum- 


mon*d to anſwer the complaint. Uponhis appear- 
ance, both parties are examin'd upon oath, as well 


as the witneſſes; and, if either of the parties appear 


to: have been guilty of perjury, he immediately re- 
ceives 300 baſtinadoes with.a cudgel, and is oblig*d 


_ to make the injur'd perſon ſatisfaction forthwith. It 


a perſon appears to be.indebred to another, he is de- 


_ creed to pay the debt in fuch time as the Dey awards: 


Deſcent 
of eſtates. 


Puniſh- 
ments. 


in which if he fails, an officer is 'order'd to fell his 


 effets by auction, and make the creditorſatisfaCtion; 
and''this is done without any manner : of 'charges:. 


If the creditor have no effets, or:real eſtate, he is 


impriſon'd; and, if he have a real eftate, and ſa- 
isfaction is to be made out of it, the matter is re- 
ferr'd to the Cadi, or eccleſiaſtical Judge, who on- 


ly:can determine matters in relation to lands and in- 
heritances. And, ſince: I. have mention*d lands, 


-theſe always deſcend to the eldeſt fonz and where 


2 perſon leaves no heirs, all- his lands and effets, 


or,'in other words, his whole real and perſonal 


eſtate, are ſeiz*d)and poſſeſs*d by the Government. 
\ - The uſual puniſhment at Algiers for offences not 


capital, -is the baftinado, which: confifts 'often of 


ſome hundreds of blows over the foles of the feet, 
the calves of the legs; the 'burtocks or befly, with 


_ an unmerciful cudgel. ' In- capital caſes/the Turks 
_ are ſtrangled witti'a-bow-ſtring, which two peopke 


pull different ways withvall their ſtrength : Bur the 
various deaths the/poor Chriſtian ſlaves are pur to, 
that offend theſe: barbarous:Pirates, are almoſt inny- 
merable'z impaling, and burning, or rather roaſt- 


ing, the unhappy ſufferers alive, are but too fre- 


quent on their attempting to make an eſcape, eſpe- 
cially if any Turk is kilPd in the fcuffte 3" but the 
worlſt of all deaths, 'is''the throwing them. off the 


walls of the town upan'iron hooks, ori which they 


are catch'd by the jaws, by the- ribs,” or: fome other 
part-of the body, and+ hang in the'moſt exquiſite 
torture for ſeveral days- betare they expire 4 but 


of ſorme of their Chriſtian neighbours havi 
equally cruel to the Turks 
this leads' me to give fbine account of the 
_ of the Chriſtian 
aflembly, he riſes up, and embraces 'them ; but, 


: on ſhore, are pur to t 


the” 


this, *ris ſaid, has not been executed for many years: 
However, I find there have been inſtances-of the 


crucifying Chriſtians, and nailing their hands ard 


feet-to the walls within theſe few'years; to which 

they have been provok*'d by reports that were ſprexd 
vl Boz 

they had faken. And 


ves at Alpiers. 


” 
CHAP: 
a + 


» 
p 


| The Corſair or Pivare, ir ſeems, rio ſooner takes Condition 
a prize, but he examines into'the quality and cir- of faves, 
cumftances of all-his prifoners; and, if he imagines Algiers. 


they do not give him a juſt account of themſelves 
and their comrades, he orders them tobe baſtina- 
de*d on the foles of their feet till they do: Havin 


got what information he can, he brings them'o 


ſhore after he has ftripp'd them almoſt naked, and 


carries them to the Dey's houſe, whither the Furo- 


 pean Conſuls immediately repair, to ſee if there be 
_ any' of the priſoners: who belong to their reſpeCtive 


nations, who are at peace with Algiers; for, in that 
caſe, they reclaim them, provided they were on 
paſſengers: Burt, if it be proved the' priſoners ſerv'd 


for pay on board the ſhips of any nation at war with 


this Government, there is no'way'to get them re- 


The matter being ſettled between the Dey and 


_ the Conſuls, which of the priſoners ſhall be ſer art 


liberty, and which of them deem'd flaves, the Dey 


| has his choice of every eighth ſlave,” and generally 


takes the Maſters, Surgeons, Carpenters, and moſt 


uſeful men belonging tothe reſpeCtive prizes: And, 
beſides his eighth, he lays claim to all fuck priſoners 


as are of any quality, for whom a ſwinging ranſom 
| may be expected : | The reſt are left to the Captor 


and their Owners, and uſually carried to the Be- 
ſiſtan, or Slave-marker, where the Crier proclaims 


. the quality, the profeſſion and circumftances of each 
of the unhappy captives, and the reſpective 
- ſet upon them. ' 'Fhey are (led afterwards: to. the 


prizes 


court before the Dey*s palace, and fold by auftion 


.1n his preſence to/ the beft bidder ; | but whatever is 
- given beyond the firſt price fet upon them belongs 
.to the Government : The Captors and Owners have 
-no-more than the firſt price, which is divided equal- 


ly between them.-- 


 Fhoſe ſlaves,/ which belong to the Dey and the 


publick, who have' ns particular profeffion, and 


cannot be ſerviceable te the State in the building 
and rigging of ſhips, - or in any art or manufacture 


the moſt laborious employ- 


ments z as in drawing carriages with- materials for 


- building, removing ſtones or rubbiſh, cleaning the 


ſtreets and houſes, 'carrying the foldiers' baggage, 


-and the like, and arc lock*d up at night in the pri- 
ſons belonging to the -Statez of which 'there are 
three that have obtained the name of Bagnio's : 
They have each of them a ring of iron on one ancle, 
and thoſe they apprehend inclin'd to' make their 
eſcape, are ſometimes loaden with chains, in which 


they are forced to work all day. However, there are 


others, it ſcems, when they have got a little money 


from their friends, or'by way of charity, or can bor- 
row any of the Jews upan an extravagant intereſt, are 


permitted to keep taverns, paying a certain duty: to 
tion to the wine they vend : 


Dey, in fo 
And'theſe, it feems, 'are oblig'd to contribute to- 


wards the maintenance of their brethren in ſervi- 


tude, and to the Chriſtian chappek that are allow'd 


 in'theſe priſons : And'yer, with all the duties and 


intereſt they are foreed-to pay, the ſlaves that keep 
theſe taverns uſually get money: There have been 


to 
© by 
Chriſt; \ 
ſlaves, 


inſtances of ſome that have got enough to mp 5 = 
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their liberties, and, carry money. away with them; with dirt,” beginning withal ' to: lacerate her cheeks C H A P. 
for the Governmentallow their ſlaves a property-in and-arms, having firft recommended herſelf roGod,  _* 
Y--— what they get, and/protect them in it. Theſe ta- -and,-with ſhowers of tears,-invocated the powerful 


vw 
o 
& 


CHAP, 


ft 


+ very 


verns are no.-better! than. cellars, and dark ware- 
uſes, that, have. no other light than what _ 
ceive from the door ; and in; the-fame room ita 

the buts of wine, the beds and, the tables where the 
company fit, z, but .people will make a ſhift,, with 
very poor accommodations, for the ſake of a little 


TheTurks good wine 3 and hither Turks, Moors and Chriftians 


-aid of our-blefſed Lady. ': The: pay. being over for 
that day, this poor vidtim was preſented to the 


Dey; who-+made/ her: go 'up"into/his apartment : 


There he:endeavour'd 'to'bring/her into temper by 


great promiſes, exaggerating the happineſs ſhe might 
hope-for, inicafe ſhe ſubmitted-to his pleaſure, yr and 
.as, amidſt theſe proteſtations,; he/attempred 'to ca- 


_ Algiers reſort. promiſcuouſly.  Very-little regard spaid . reſs her, this young-creature.generouſly repelÞd {ag the 
ihe. © totheir grear;Prophet's prohibition in Algiersz-only , his-careſſes4-and-All his violences, telling bim, that q,4,,1" 


"0" _ the good Muſſulman has ſo much reſpect for the-A1- 
choran even; here, that he will not keep a tavernand 
diſtribute the forbidden liquor to others for theworld, 
'tho* he makes little ſcruple.in-drinking it. / The 


. the 'would-not-purchaſe his proteftion, nor the'ad- $panith, i 
-Vantage he. offer*d her, art the price of ther ſoul : or he muſt 
| That ſhe was/his/flave, and he might condemn hor 3 an 

. to hard-labour, :which: ſhe. was ready to undergo nad 


'> ter, 


- -management of theſe houſes therefore is left entirely 


to the Chriſtians, or Jews3 -and-the-1nan that keeps 
a tavern, tho'-a ſlave,. isempower'd to ſtrip any of 
his gueſts, even-the Turks themſelyes, it they.retuſe 


_ to pay their reckoning z and-in this-he is protefted 


by the Dey. - Every ſlave belonging to the Govern- 
ment alſo is allowed three loaves a; day, about the 
bigneſs of a. penny-loaf, beſides what he earns him- 
ſelf, or is given him in charity; for, when the Go- 
vernment have no otheremployment for them, they 
-are allowed to work in any manufacture- they are 


| maſters of, and take the profit. of it. Every Fri- 


.day particularly (the Mahometan-Sabbath) they are 


-lence ALy 
. to find himfſelf-thus baffled, after having given her 
ſeveral kicks and buffers, he-retir'd much incens'd. 
. This was but the- prelude: to what other trials he 
made her undergo. That very evening he return'd 
- to the charge; and found her no leſs inflexible than 
_ before ; ;Her+cries, which: reſounded even without 


- but that ſhe:could not conſent to any criminal /ac- 


tions, becaliſe ſhe was a Chriſtian, She till perſe- 
ver'd in refiſting with a conſtancy equal to the vio- 
Dey continued ooffering| her, till, aſham'd 


the palace, made ſuch as heard them judge what 


- Violence was offering her z' and it evidently appear*'d 


that her conſtancy was not vanquiſh'd, when the 


allowed to.. work for | themſelves, or to reſt trom _ Dey -was' ſeen all-in a rage, drawing her by the hair 
their labour as they\ſee fit... 1 -from the top to the bottom'of his ſtair-caſe. + 
Slaves to The condition of thoſe, whoare ſlaves to private, Finding:himſelf unable to ſucceed in this firſt aſ- 
private men, depends very much -upon. the temper of the . ſault, he changed his battery : He lodg'd her in a 


men. 


- 


, maſter, - and their. own behaviour, They areem- 


. ploy U in; the buſineſs' of the houſe, in- trade, huſ- 


_bandry, or gardening, according to their qualifica- 


.tions, and. the buſineſs the maſter has for them to do : 


.Ship and Houſe-Carpenters, Sail-makers, Smiths, 
.and the like, .are' very. uſeful, .and much encou- 


.rag*d ;. and a European Surgeon is a notable-Phy6- 


cianamong.them. Notwithſtanding the dread:our 
.people are in / of. being taken'/by [Turkiſh Rovers, 
many of them live better-in their maſters houſes at 


.Algiers, than ever they did; in their own countries, 


being entertain'drather as companions than ſervants, 
where they happen to be good for any. thing: Tho? 
* tis true,.. ſome'barbarous, maſters uſe; their ſlaves ill, 
giving them,ill language, and beating them unmer- 


cifully, that they-may oblige them to redeem them- 
ſelves atan extravagant price, eſpecially where they 
are inform'd they are-people, of - ſubſtance. ;As to 


| Female female ſlaves, \unleſs their maſters expect a conſide- 


ſlaves. 


rable ranſom for them, they/make them their con- 
cubines,: or {ell them to thoſe who want to purchaſe 


ſuch conveniences, if. they are-young, - The Popiſh 
Prieſts, who are employ'd -for .the redemption. 0 
captives, / entertain.their readers with abundance. of 
tragical ſtories upon this head;z: |of -which I ſhall 
preſent the reader with.one, ,in- the very dreſs the fa- 
thers have introduc'd it.; which, tho* it may be true 
in the main,..L will not be an{werable tor every cir- 
cumſtance;theſe-good men are pleas'd to tranſmit-ro 
us. They relate,-thatAnna, Marla FEeRNAN- 
DEZ, a native of Toledo, aged ſixteen, being taken 
captive with her mother, and a ſiſter named For a, 


was brought by Aa Chiaus tothe palace, September 


The ſtory 


of a virtu- 
ousSpaniſh 


the 1ſt, 2715, while AL 1, Dey was ſuperintending 
the pay of his. Militia... This young maid being in 
the court-yard, prepoſleſs'd 'with/ſentiments of her 


ave. as re. holy. religion, and foreſeeing that her youth and 


lated by 
the Fa- 


beauty were on the point, of expoſing to very great 

perils both her faith.and her innocency, took advarr 

tage of the confulion,. accalion*d- by thoſe multi- 

tudes of Janizaries, and daub'd her face all over 
; | 


.getfulneſs:of her baptiſmalyows, Ar 1 


f that amid 


| handſome chamber, with a Negroe ſlave to attend 


her, and went often to ſee her, :making her 'abun- 


| dance of fruitleſs/proteftations;z to which he joyn'd 
| what is: moſt capable of dazzling young '/perſons-of 
- that ſex, - magnificent appaxelzcoſtly jewels, &c. 
[ But this virtuous'maid, more-curious to preſerve hec 
. nuptial garment without a: ſtain, refuſed them al, 
ſpite of the Dey*s intreaties,” earneſt remonſtrances 
: and comtnands,: daily repeated 'for more than a 


. month. . To remove her ſcruples, he cauſed a,Chri- 


: tian girl; tof her own-country -and acquaintance, ito 


be brought her as a-companion-; - and who, :in;her 
preſence, |-made no. difficulty of ;taking from the 
- Dey's hands ſuchithings as he'offer*d to our virgin, 
-and therewith adorn'd herſelf. But this generous 


. maid made her bluſh with confuſion, bitterly re- 


 proaching;: her baſe compliance, and criminal for- 
Dey could 
.not.but admure the one, ;and: heartily contemn'd the 
_other, who yielded fo eaſily:: But that admiration 


.did but add fuel to his paſſion,; he-imagin'd, that 


.the onc—__— might work dome effect on her, and 
thoſe rural pleaſures ſhe might loſe ſome 


of her auſterity, and become:more tractable: Spite 


.of all her reſiſtance, he forced her to put on a ſuit 
;of fine cloaths, and mount on a mule, after thar 
;country faſhion, an a Racabia, a ſort of cage, mot 
-ſumptuouſly cover'd after their mianner ; and there- 
1n ſhe was candutted to his-uncle*s garden-ſeat. As 
ſhe was perſuaded, that the.amorous Dey would 
.not;fail following her, and that:abroad in the coun- 
try her-cties would not be heard, | ſhe made loud 
lamentations -as. ſhe paſs'd the ſtreets 'of Algiers, 
that all people might be witneſſes of the violences 
ſhe underwent; -and that ſuch Chriſtians, as were 
within hearing, might be excited to ſuccourher, at 
leaſt with; their fervent-prayers to the Almighty ; 


-which ſhe: ceas/d not calling-on them to do for her, 


1mploring-with, great outeries for God's aſſiſtance, 


and our bleſſed:Lady's interceſſion. * 
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IX. 


—Y" this young virgin;: all-chis was much leſs dangerous 


£0 her, than the preſence of her perſecutor :' Not 
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- The Dey's imcle could not; With all his efforts 
and, artifices, make! any impreſſion on: the cheart of 


had menaces”and promiſes" much force to ſtagger 
her, after the' attacks ſhe {had actually ſuſtain'd. 
She there found-herſelf, as' it were, under ſhelter; 


nor did ſhe:begin to tremble; till the Dey, after a 


three weeks-interval, - ſent for her home, ' where he 
had already:got her mother and ſiſter, in order to 


_ try if he could not, through their means, bring her 


to a compliance. - He flatter'd them with hopes of 
their hberty, .in cafe they:could engage her to be 
more condeſcending : But all was in vain ; and this 
bringing them together ſerved -only to; make all 
three firmer-in. their ſentiments of virtue and reli- 
gion. Our apoſtolick Vicar, and the: Father-ad- 
-miniſtrator of the Goſpel, xouch'd at:this maiden's 
ſituation, went to our Conſul, M. CLairRamn- 
BAULT, to Confer on the means to-put a: ſtop to 
ſo cruel and ſodangerous a perſecution, and-in what 
terms to attack Arr Dey on the affair; They knew 
what an anſwer he had return'd to the: complaint 
brought him againſt a certain patron; who: uſed the 
like compulſion to: a Chriſtian fernale ſlave of his; 


_ he ſaid, ſhe was this own proper goods, which: he 


might uſe juſt; as: he pleaſed. M. CLarr am 
-BAVLT however undertook ſpeaking to him, and 


_ did it with his uſbal diſcretion : 'The Dey reply'd, 


that he did not offer to force his ſlave to change her 


 religign.. 'Qur' conſul return'd: very. forrowful, -as 
' judging from- this anſwer,. that Bozsa ALr: de- 


{ign'd-not- to'quit- his pretenſions; and, - in effet, 
he purſued het:with more. artifices and; greater yio- 
Jence than ever. This continued. till ſuch timec:as 
the Qmnipotent, youchſafing to:put a-period-to'the 


. combats of his ſervant, fuddenly,changing the Dey?s 
- fury: into admiratian:z and that, /tonch'd, with the 
conſtancy of his ſlave, he frankly-ſet her, together 


with her mother: and: ſiſter,” at liberty. Mayithe 


_ 20th, 1917;: they | were all three embark*d: on a 


= 


veſſel, wherein our Spaniſh fathers of the redemp- 
tiori. carried: off: two hundred 'and{thirty captives, 


der'd. 


Popiſh 
Pr.efts, 
how us'd. 


ther conſi- 


here, tho! their State 1s ſup 


perſevering| virtue, {ance it; caſts. a Iaſtre, - which 
- makes it admir*d'and recompens'd even by aipaſ- 
{ionate. enamour*d Barbarian. + 2 7 
But.to enlarge a little further -on:the adminiftra- 
>ng- the Algerines;; ' for ' pirates 
;and uſurpers muſt obferve forms: of juſtice: for-the 
preſervation of: their lawleſs goverriments, whatever 
rapine and injuſtice: they are: guilty of towards the 
reſt pf mankind. : The Moors, Jews:and Chtiſtians, 
who are freemen, have their reſpe&tive:Judges of 


| their ſeyeral nations aſlign*d them, whoare permit- 


ted to. adminiſter. juſtice among their people (unlets 
-the crime-affects; the State)-and theſe are judged by 
their {everal. laws; 'Praitors, Houſe-breakers antl 
'Highway-men,- are - put to:the. moſt *cruel deaths 
ported by robbery's And 
a Moor, who has been guilty of thefc,)has his right 
hand.cut off;z which, -being/hung about his neck, 
-he is ſet:upon-an'aſs; with his face' tv the” beaſt's 
tail, and led about the ſtreets, a tryer going before 
;him and .proclaiming his offence, - Adultery antl 
robbery are always puniſh'd with death ;z apoſtates 
from-the 'eſtabliſh%d-religion' are burnt here, as in 
other: Mahomeran: countries: And tho" the'Popiſh 
:Priefts, that: are ſlaves at Algiers, 'are uſed better 
-than other captives generally, their brethren taking 
care conltantly.to remit money to their ſeveral ma- 
ters, to excute- them - from labour ; 'yet, if any 


Chriſtian nation is at war with Algiers, the Prieſts 
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ar always -made- the firſt: ifatnifice; | When: the CHAB _ 
Frenth bombarded the city-in-the mext-year 1688, , I 
the Turks fir'd no.lefs than forty, Frenchmen at the 
Fleet, from.the mouths of their-great/guns or mor- -- 
tars ;'-among:whom - were-the: French-Conſul;; and French 
the apoſtolicat Viicar,, who had the: management! of Conſul | 


the Chriſtian- hoſpital at Algiers. but, ris ſaid;the 254 *p0- 
French'Admiral ſet them an-example, by firing ſe- cr gra 
To mg pm fromhis thortars into. the town out Fd 
Towever, | theſe are extraordinary caſes; (generally Portars. 
Chriſtian flaves are : treated very well þ0 pron | 
they neither tempt, or farce them to change their 
religion ; it 1s not for their interſt : Their. maſters 
-had rather they would not turn Mahometans, for |. - 
then they loſe the benefit of their ranſom ; neither their laves 
can they ſell them to others. /- Indeed, when a to tun 
Chriſtian ſlave' has committed ſome crime that de- Mzt.0nc- 
ſerves death, thei Dey will fometimes offer him/his 
life, if he turns Mahometan 3' and if they have any 
-flaves under twelve-years of age, ſome rich-Mufſel- 
man will endeavour to bring; them up-'in their ſt- 
-petſtition, cloath'ther handſomly, and even adopt 
'them for their children; but, as for thoſe. that are 
grown up, they never attempt to-make them change 
-their religion; : *Fis true, ſome. purchaſe young 
[girls, .on purpolſe-to' make concubines of them 'z_ 
and there are: others: that buy up':young boys: for 


' ; RI 
Turks dd 


: their unnatural-lufts : 'But- for :the. moſt part; it is 


obſerv*d;: Chriftian ſlaves are: uſed: better than thoſe 
:Chriſtians that are at liberty : The Idtter: are in- 
:ſulted and abuſed frequently . both by. Turks and 
'Moors ; but they take care how they -meddle with 
-flaves, as: their maſters .will reſent the-affront; and 
"they are forced to make fatisfa&tion if they do them 
-any/injury:: 5 M7235 1511 5:28 Yo t-S712GTARL 

: ' There tis muck more danger of falling:into. the 
-hands of the. mountaineers. on-the-coaft,, than of 
«the: Algerines;' for the former are not content with 
-making'Chriſtian flaves, but make.them ſerve with 
'rigour, frequently taking away'the:life of 'a Chri- 
;{tian prifoner, 'winch: thoſe barbarians look upon as 

-a meritorious action. : *But even [here I- find © the 
'people mich more: mclined//to/ preferve' their pri- 
foners, where good. ranſom' may 'be- expetted, 
[than to'deſtroy them 3): as may be. colleted/'from 
:the Relation Lavoitr DETassy has given us 

'of. the captivity of young Miſs p = Boox x, daugh- 
-ter of 'the-Count+Dvz'Bov x «5 which IT thuſe to/re- 


taineers 'of the: kingdom of Algiers; and how'very 
-little authority the-Dey has over them, 47 


; -Monfieur Dz FT assy- relates, that'the/Counteſs The cap-. - 
'Dz.Bour&®:iembarked at Cette in Languedoc ity of 
the 23d of Oftober,'1719, ina Genoeſe bark; with - tia M 
'her-fon, her daughter, Mi-L'ABBz D'z'BOURK mong the 
'her brother-in-law, another Iriſh geatleman,--with mountai- 
:fix: domeſticks; 'two'of-thern men, and folir of the 203 . 
:other ſex 1: She was poing for Spain to her huſband 
'Chevalier:Fop ras; Count DE Boun x, a gallaric 
[Iriſh officer; then inchis Catholick Majeſty's ſervice, 
.andi'who had: followed' King] awzs into France. 
On the ſecond day of their voyage, being on the 
-Catalan coaſt near Barcelona, ' the 'bark was made 


-prize of by. a" ſmall 'Algerine ; . But' the Counteſs 


*having''a pals fromthe French -court, 'the Captain 
hr, mary atmoſt civility and diſtinction, ; 
-recovering; her from the fright ſhe was in, by al- } 
ſuring her; that-no-injury: ſhould be offer'd either — 
*to herſelf, -or any of her retinue. ' She deſired to 
'be left with her family 'on board the Genoeſe bark; 
«which requeſt the Corſair readily-granted. He took 
into- his-own ſhip the Genoeſe equipage, and put in 
their ſtead a few Turks and Movrs to condudt the 
dai ti 


0G on tivity. : | 


8 
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_ Fel; thar prize not 


Cc a5 P. batk, wich he took in tow, ſteering away for Al- 


made L'ABBE carry 


ſhe underwent. 
- certain Marabout near Bujeya, who paſſes for a great 
. faint, and is held in ſuch veneration, that when any 
one of that country 
. name of God and of the ſaid Marabout. This faint 
_ -immediately diſpatch'd away to Algiers. a courier, 


THE PRESENT STATE 


gjiers. But, on the goth of that month, being 
near the Barbary coaſt, and attack'd by a moſt fu- 
rious rempeſt at N, W. the Corſair was oblig'd to 
cut away the bark, in order to govern his own vel- 
able to keep up with the Alge- 
rine, and the wind forcing her towards land, ſhe 
run a-ground between Bujeya and Jejil, where ſhe 
was daſh'd in pieces. TheCabails, who, whenever the 
northerly winds blow tempeſtuouſly, are extreme- 
ly attentive to obſerve from the tops of their moun- 
tains what paſſes upon the coaſt, having ſeen the 
approach of this veſſel, ran down to the ſea-ſide in 
great numbers to wait for and pillage her : The 


' Algerines, who ſaved themſelves by ſwimming, ac- 
 quainted the chief of thoſe Moors, that there was 


in the bark a French Princeſs. Immediately fe- 
veral Cabalis threw themſelves into the water, to 


' fave her at leaſt; but could only fave Miſs Dz 
-Bovr xk, her uncle L*ABBz Dx BouRKk, a cham- 


| ber-maid, with the two men-ſervants; the Counteſs, 
with her ſon, three women ſervants, and M. Ar- 


THUR, her gentleman, were all drown'd : They 
the child on his ſhoulders, 

-and conducted them all to a place the leaſt acceſſi- 
| ble in certain mountains, ſome days journey from 
' the ſea. Being arrived there, Miſs pz Bovrk, 
| her uncle, and one domeſtick, were carried to one 


tent ; the chamber-maid and ſecond domeſtick to 
another. Next day. the Shieks, or Chiefs of the 


| Adouars or villages, ' aſſembled to conſult on what 


was to be done with the priſoners, whether they 
ſhould write to the Aga of Jejil, to ſend informa- 
tion to the French Conſul at Algiers, that he might 
ranſom the lady and her retinue? or' whether it 


-would not be better they ſhould wait till the ſaid 


Conſul claimed them, - and ſo get a ſum more con- 


' ſiderable? It was determined to-ſtay till they were 


claimed, which obliged Miſs pz Bours (then on- 
ly in her tenth year) to write a very moving letter 


{November 4.) to the Conſul at Algiers; wherein 


ſhe a 


inted him with her misfortunes and con- 


. dition : She conjur'd him to redeem her at any 


price whatever, and deliver her from the horrors 
The Moors ſent this letter to a 


aſks a favour, che does it in the 


who deliver'd the letter to the Conſul, by whom it 


was communicated to M., Dus a vLT, lately arriv'd 


there from France, in quality of his- moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty's Envoy-extraordinary. _ | 
During this interval, 'the ſon-of one of the. moſt 


conſiderable Shieks demanded Miſs pz Bovkr« in 
marriage of his Father, who propoſed it to the other 


Shieks. Theſe imagin'd he might thereby acquire 


vaſt riches; and therefore ſeveral others of the moſt 
powerful diſputed her with him; but none obtained 


her : And it was finally refolved in 
that ſhe ſhould be ranſom'd. 


their council, 


His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's Envoy went inſtant- 
ly to MeneMET, Dey of Algiers, of whom, in the 
{ſtrongeſt and moſt preſling terms, he demanded the 


liberty of Miſs'Dt Bout « and her retinue : The 


_ Dey anſwer'd, that the Cabails acknowledg'd not 


his ſovereignty, by reaſon he-could not reduce them 


to obedience in a mountainous country, which was 


inacceſſible to all but its inhabitants ; and, when 


any Algerine forces were ſent thither, in order to 
their reduction, they always laid ambuſcades, into 


F L 


_ which the Turks could not poſſibly avoid falling. 


He added, that all he could do, was ſtrictly and pre- 


_ ciſely to enjoin his Agas of Jejil and Bujeya, to 


uſe all prafticable means to get thoſe Chriſtians re- 


of 


CHA 
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leas*d, and then ranſom them on the eaſieſt rerms * 


they were able to obtain. He immediately fent 
away his orders to that purpoſe, joining therewith 
letters for the Marabouts of thoſe places, requiring 
them to act in concert with his ſaid officers. On 
the 24th ditto, M. DusaurT order'd ,to ſea a 
French veſſel then in the port of Algiers; whereon 
'embark'd IBxanim Hoja, our nation's Inter- 
preter, to carry thoſe diſpatches to the Aga*s and 


arabouts : On their receipt thereof they inſtantly 


took horſe, and rode to that Adouar where Mils Þ t 
Bou rk was detain'd : There they negotiated the 
ranſom of her, and thoſe with her, and. procured 
the releaſe of all five for' 1300 Algiers current 
dollars, But to return to the Chriſtian ſlaves at 
Algiers. b Ln 
LaucitR Dk T assy obſerves, that the French 
and Spaniſh ſlaves have each of them their Prieſts 
and chappels at Algiers, where divine ſervice is 
perform*'d after the mode of their reſpe&ive coun- 
tries : That the Jews alſo, who are computed to 


be five thouſand families in the town, have their 


{ynagogues and their Priefts ; but that Britain, and 


the ſeveral Proteſtant nations of Europe, have nei- 


ther chappels or ecclefiaſticks to perform divine 
ſervice, tho? they have Conſuls here to take care 
of the intereſts of their reſpeCtive nations, and tranſ- 
_aCt their affairs : But one reaſon the Engliſh have 
no chappel or Prieſt here may be, that there are not 
many Engliſh flaves in the place. 
at peace with Algiers theſe fifty or threeſcore years, 
and no Engliſhman can be made a ſlave, unleſs he 


ſerves in the fleets of foreigners, who are at war 


We have been 


No Prote- 
ſtant Ec- 

Clefiaſtick 
at Algiers. 


with the Algerines, for pay ; of which indeed there . 
are ſome, but they are redeemed from time to time, Engliſh 
either by the Government, or by private charities. flaves re- 


Queen Annex redeem'd ſeveral in her reign; King 
Georce 1. redeem'd 37; and his preſent Majeſty 
150, and upwards. | TEES 

Something ſhould be faid of 
Algerines ; - but in truth their trade, by 
principally ſubfiſt, is piracy and man-ſtealing. In 


their prizes they find all the merchandize of Europe 


eem'd of 


late years. 


the trade of the Trade of 
which they 


Algiers. 


and this, as well as the priſoners, the Captain of the 


Pirate and his crew divide equally with the owners, 
after the Dey has taken 'the eighth ſhare he claims 
ineveryprize. The Jews are the principal merchants 
at Algiers, as they are in every town upon the Bar- 
bary coaſt, tho* there are in ſome Mooriſh merchants 


alſo; but, as to the Turks, they trouble themſelves 


" with no kind of merchandize but ſlaves, arms and 


ammunition: They are all of them men of the 


ſword, and look upon traffick to be beneath them. 


"The Jews buy the goods found in the prizes, and re- 
tail them at hame, to export them again to foreign 
markets ; and there are ſome few European ſhips 
that come to Algiers on account of trade, but meet 
with little encouragement, unleſs there have been 
no prizes made in a great while ; for the pirates, 
.who come by their goods without paying any thing 
for them, muſt certainly be able to afford better 
__ than the Merchant, who buys his 
-goods. | 


Turkiſh veſſels, and thoſe of the Moors, pay E 


twenty Piaſters, in the port of Algiers, for ancho- 
rage, whatever burthen the ſhip is of z and thoſe of 
Chriſtians, at peace with that nation, pay forty Pi- 
aſters ; while thoſe, who are at war with Algiers, 
pay fourſcore piaſters for anchorage : For they take 
all foreign ſhips into their protection, when they 


have 


© xx A p.' have enter'd any of cheir ports, whether they are at 

IX. peace with them, or-not; but, if they meet with 

way the ſame ſhips at ſea, even in their return from Al- 
' * giers, they look upon them as lawful prize, 

The duties on all merchandize imported by 

Turks, Moors or Jews, are twelve and a half per 

Cent.; and the duties on exportation, two and a 

half per Cent. The Engliſh, by their treaty in the 

year 1703, are to pay but five per Cent. on goods 

- 1tyported, and two per Cent, on thoſe they export ; 


and, *tis faid, the French have had the ſame favour - 
ſhewn them : They make even money pay five per 


Cent. on importation, except that which 1s ſent for 
the redemption of captives, and this pays but three 
per Cent. Wine, Brandy and Spirits pay four Pi- 
aſters the piece on importation ; and the company 
of the Baſtion de France (a little iſland the French 
are poſſeſs'd of on the coaſt of Algiers) are allowed 
to ſend two veſſels to Algiers every year,: without 
| paying any duties, *tis ſaid. _. fo 
Goodsim. . The merchandizes imported, are wrought” Silks, 
ported, Gold and Silver Stuffs, Damaſks, Linnen and Wool- 
len Cloths, Spices, Copper, Braſs and Tin-ware, 
Quick-filver, Arms, Powder and other Ammuni- 
tion 3 Sails and naval ſtores, Cochineal, Copperas, 
Sugar, Cotton, Galls, Brazil-wood, Red-wood, 
Alums, Vermillion, Wine, Brandy, Spirits, Opum, 
Gums, Paper, dried Fruit, and other leſs conſide- 
_ Table articles. Ys ND; 2-0 
Gosds ex- In return for which, the Europeans receive Wax, 


parted. fine Wool, Offtrich-feathers, Skins of wild Beaſts, 
Dates and Chriſtian ſlaves : Nor is there any kind 
'of merchandize, but what may be met with here 
ſometimes, when they bring in rich prizes. 

The En- TheEngliſhConſul, ſays LaucGizk Deg Tassy, 


.glih fur- is the only Merchant of that nation at Algiers, 
niſh them 11.4 carries on a more advantageous trade than any 
with am- ; : | 
munition Other perſon ; for he furniſhes the Dey with pow- 
and naval der, bullets, bombs, arms, anchors, cordage, and all 
ſtores manner of naval ſtores, and takes in return corn 
and oil, which are of great ſervice ſometimes to the 
Britiſh garriſons of Port-Mahon and Gibraltar ; and, 
*tis ſaid, no other nation is ſuffer'd to carry any 
corn out of the country : But there is more than one 
reaſon for this indulgence, and for keeping fair with 
the Engliſh ; for they do not only furniſh the Go- 
vernment of Algiers with ſuch things as are moſt 


wanted there; but, if there ſhould happen to be . 
another rupture with England, the Algerines would 


not be able to ſtir out of their ports for our Cruiſers 
from Port-Mahon and Gibraltar : They will there- 
fore ever have as much reſpe&t for Britain, as for 
any power in Europe, while we retain thoſe two 
places. ER | why Ws, 
The foun- That famous, or rather infamous, Pirate Ba r- 
 Gation of ng A Ros8A;, laid the foundation of the Turkiſh do- 
Sh yover Minion at Algiers, and was the firſt that ſtyl'd him- 
ment at {elf King of it: Of which uſurpation I meet with the 
Algiers. following account. The Moors of Spain, having 
been driven from that country in the year 1492, an 
tran{ported to the coaſt of Barbary, took all oppor- 
tunities of retaliating the injury that was done them, 
and revenging themſelves on the Spaniards, by tak- 
ing their merchant-ſhips, and plundering the towns 
- on.the coaſts ; which they were very ſucceſsful in for 
ſome years, being well acquainted with the country; 
and they found means, in theſe excurſions, to ſur- 
prize and carry multitudes of people into captivity : 
Whereupon Cardinal X1MENnEs, prime Miniſter 
to Fexvinanvd V. King of Arragon, in order to 
reſtrain theſe outrages, fitted out a fleet in the year 
15053 on which havingembark'd a body of land- 


forces, under the command of PzTz Rr, Count of | 


"2; 
Navarre, he beſieg'd and took the town of Oran on CHA P; 
the coaſt of Barbary, then inhabited by Moors who _ **:. 
had been driven from Grehada and Valentia.. The Ya 


Count afterwards made himſelf maſter of Bugia, 
and ſeveral other towns upon the ſame coaſt, to- 
gether with the little iſland that lies before the bay - 
of Algiers ; whereby he prevented the Moors ſhip- 
ping going in or out of that port, and gave the town 
apprehenſions of falling ſuddenly under the domi- 
nion of the Spaniards. : 
In this diſtreſs Prince Set. 1M, then Sovereign of 
Algiers, having heard of the fame of Bars aros- 
SA, the ſucceſsful Turkiſh Corſair, ſent to deſire his 


aſliſtance againſt the Spaniards: The Pirate was cruil- 


ing in the Mediterranean, when he received the in- 
vitation 3 and, glad of the opportunity, ſent away 
18 gallies, and 3o ſmall barks to Algiers, march- 
ing thither by land himſelf with ſuch. forces as he 
could afſemble on a ſudden. The Algerines, receiv- 
ing advice of his approach, march'd out of town 


with Prince SEL1M at their head, to welcome their 


Deliverer; and, having condutted him to Algiers, 
amidſt the loud acclamations of the people, he was 
lodg'd in the Prince's palace. But their joy was not - 
long-liv*d; for the Pirate, who, for many years had 
made no ſcruple of ſeizing whateyer came in his 
way, immediately form*d a deſign of making him- 
felt Sovereign of Algiers; and, having found means 
to aflaſſinate Prince SeEL1M privately, cauſed him- 
ſelf to be proclaim'd King, maſſacring all thoſe he 
imagin'd might oppoſe his deſigns : Whereupon 
moſt of the natives abandon'd the place, and left the 
uſurper in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the city ; bur, 
upon his promiſing them his protection, and the en- 
Joyment of their ancient laws and liberties, they re- 
turned to their habitation, and acknowledged him 
their Sovereign. They ſgon found themſelves, 
however, under the dominion of a barbarous tyrant, 
who, after he had fortified the place, and ſecured 
his poſſeſſion, treated them no better than ſlaves. 

_ This revolution” happen'd at Algiers in the year 


1516; and the ſon of Prince SeLim, flying to 


Oran for protection, prevailPd on the Spaniards the 
year following to fit out a ſtrong fleet, with an ar- 
my of 10000 landmen on board, to aſſiſt him to re- 
cover his right, promiſing to acknowledge the King 
of Spain for his Sovereign, if he ſucceeded : But the 
Spaniſh fleet _ arrived near Algiers, was diſ- 
pers'd or ſhipwreck*d in a violent ſtorm, and moſt 


. of their forces drown'd, cut in pieces, or made ſlaves - 


by the Turks. BaxBaroOs3a, puff'd up with 
this ſucceſs, continued to treat the Moors, both in 
town and country, with greater infolence than ever, 
which induced the reſt of the Mooriſh Princes to.en- 
ter into a confederacy againſt the uſurper and, hav- 
ing choſen the king of Tenez their General, and 
aſſembled 10000 Horſe, and a good body of Foot, 
they took the field, in order to lay ſiege to Algiers. 
BAaRBAROSSA, having intelligence of their mo- 
tions, march*d out to meet them with no more than 
1000 Turkiſh muſketeers, and 500 Moors he could 
confide in, and had the good fortune to defeat the 
numerous forces of his enemies ; who, being with- 
out fire-arms, . were ſoon diforder'd by his muſke- 
teers, eſpecially their horſe, on whom they moſt 
relied: After which, the Conqueror enter'd the ci- 
ty of Tenez, the King being fled to Mount Atlas, 
and cauſed the Inhabitants to proclaim him their 
Eng. | | . | 

| There happen'd, about the ſame time, an infur- 
reftion in the kingdom of Tremeſen, which lies ſtill 
more to the weſtward z and the rebels hearing of - 
the ſurprizing ſucceſſes of BaxzBAROSS A, att ion 
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CHAP: him to come and deliver them from the oppreſſions 
. IX... they pretended to have ſuffer*d 'under their native 


| the command of the .governor.of Oran ; who im- 


Sovereign, a meſſage extremely acceptable to the atni- 
bitious Turk, who, having ſent for a reinforcement 
of troops, and his artillery from Algiers, immediate- 


| Soo wr towards Tremeſen ; and, engaging that 


King in the plain of Aghad, obtained a compleat 
vidtory, to which his artillery and ſmall arms very 
much contributed; the Moors having neither the one 


or the other, bur ſtill fought with their old weapons, 


launces, bows and ſwords. The King of Treme- 
ſen, it ſeems, eſcaped out of the battle, but his trai- 
terous ſubje&ts afterwards murder'd him, and fent 
his head to the Conqueror ; who thereupon enter*d 
thecity of Tremeſen in triumph, and was proclaim'd 
King. The citizens acknowledg'd him their Sove- 
reign, and took the oath of allegiance to BaRBaA- 
R 0884, Who now ſaw himſelf maſter of three king- 
doms within the ſpace of a year, which he had acqui- 
red with the aſſiſtance of a handful of men only ; but 
as Tremeſen was in the neighbourhood of Oran, he 
juſtly apprehended the Spaniards would not long per- 
mit him to enjoy his conqueſts in quiet. He enter'd 


| therefore into an alliance with Murtzy HamtzrT, 


_— 7 


mediately took the field, and, being "rl by a 


_ good body of Moors and Arabs, march*d towards 
Tremeſen. Whereupon BarBaRossa iimmedi- 


ately ſent to his ally, the King of Fez, to haſten to 


' his affiſtance, and march'd in perſon, with 1500 


Turkiſh muſketeers, and 5000 Mooriſh. horſe, to 
attend the motions of the Governor of Oran, *till 


he ſhould be join'd by the King of Fez ; but, being 


hemm'd in by the Spaniards, and endeavouring to 


| break through them in the nights, 'þe was cut 


in pieces with all his Turkiſh infantry, Where- 
upon'the Governor of Oran continued.his march to 
Tremeſen, and, the citizens opening their gates to 
him, the young Prince was reſtored to his throne. 
Some days after the battle, the King of Fez arriv'd 


| in the neighbourhood of Tremeſen, with an army 
_ of 20000 men; but, hearing of the ſucceſs of the 


Spaniards, he return'd with more haſte. into his 
country than he came : Whereby the Spaniards had 
an opportunity of recovering both Tenez and Al- 
oiers, if they had followed their blow; :and might 
with: eaſe have expell'd the Turks from the coaſt of 
Barbary at that time; but the Governor ,of Oran 
contented himſelf with what he:had done, and ſent 
back the forces to Spain that had been employ'd in 
this expedition, at a time when the Turks of Al-. 


iers had given themſelves over for loſt. But, find-. 


ing the . Spaniards; made no preparations to attack 
them, they proclaim'd Cazxzpan, the: brother 
of BarBaRoOssA, their King, who met with no 
diſturbance *till the year-1619, when he underſtood 
there was a general conſpiracy of the Moors and. 
Arabs, to free themſelves from the Turkiſh yoke, 
and recover their ancient liberties : And, as he was 


conſcious 'he was too weak to. reſiſt their united | 


forces, eſpecially if rhey ſhou'd be joih'd by the Spa- © AP. 
niards, whom he apprehended to be at the bottom 


of this conſpiracy, he diſpatch'd anexpreſs to SELIM, 
the then'Grand Signior; repreſenting, that all Africa 
wou'd ſoon fall under the dominion 'of the Spani- 
ards, if the Turks ſhou'd be driven from Algiers ; 
and defiring' he wou'd ſend him a ftrong reintorce- 
ment of troops, promiſing to refign his kingdoms 
to the Porte, and that he would at for the future, 
as Baſha, or Viceroy, to the Grand Signior. © 
The Ottoman Emperor accepted 'CHEREDIN'S 
offer, and ſent 2000 Janizaries to his aſliſtance z 
publiſhing a proclamation at the fame time, that 
all Turks who ſhould reſort to Algiers, ſhould en- 
Joy the ſame privileges there, as the Janizaries did 
at Conſtantinople 4 whereupon all people of deſpe- 
rate fortunes, and whoſe crimes had render*d them 
obnoxious to the Government, immediately en- 
ter*d themnſelves in the ſervice of Cyzrtpin Bar- 
BAROSSA 3 and, With theſe reinforcements, he was 
ſoon in a condition to defeat all the conſpiracies of _ 
the Moors, and render himſelf abſolute maſter of 
that part of Barbary : He alſo'ſubdu'd the iſland 
the Spaniards had poſſeſs*'d themſelves of at the 
mouth of the bay of Algiers, and by a mole join'd 
1t to the continent ; and, having ereted a ſtrong 
fortreſs on the iſland, he enlarg'd his piratical fleet, 
and ſo infeſted the coaſts of Spain ard Italy, that a 
merchant-ſhip could not ſtir out of any port with- 
'out falling into the hands of his Corfairs. He alſo 


_ made frequent deſcents upon the coaſts, carrying 


multitudes of Chriſtians into ſlavery ; and this, at 
the time when CHaRLEs the Vth, then Emperor 


of Germany and King of Spain, was at the height 


= 


of his glory. _ 


"This Prince, now Sovereign of the beſt part of 
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his army, and ſummoned the place ; which was 
upon the point of ſurrendring to'him, when a ſud- 
den fform. happen'd, in which great part of his 
fleet was ſhipwreck'd, his proviſions all deſtroy'd, 
and ſuch heavy rains at the ſame time fell on the 
ſhore, that his forces could no longer keep the field ; 


| whereupon he found himſelf oblig*d to abandon the 


enterprize, and reimbark what forces he had left, 
having loſt, at leaſt, one third of them, either by 
ſhipwreck or the ſword of the enemy, in his retreat ; 
tho', had this enterprize been undertaken ſooner in 
the year, in all probability it had ſucceeded, and ' 
CHaRLEs the Vth had added Africa to his em- 
pire, which was already extended over the beſt 
art of Europe and America. 

_ Bat I ſhould have taken notice, that ſome little 
time before this memorable enterprize of CHarLEs 
the Vth, the Grand Signior had preferr'd Cyerr- 
DIN BaxBaRoS384 to the honourable poſt of Cap- 
tain Baſha, and..commander in chief of all the ter- 
torics of Algiers; but thought fit to appoint Has- 
SAN Aga, the Eunuch, Baſha of the town of Al- 
giers, . probably to be a check upon Cantrepin, 
and prevent his ſetting up again for himſelf, And, 
after the death, of BaxBarossa II. the Porte ga- 
vern'd the kingdom of: Algiers by their Baſha's (ag 
other provinces of that empire are govern'd) till the 

| 17th 


- - - was not better regulated : 


Algiers, 'tis ſaid, repreſented to, the. Grand Sig- 
$0: that his Baſha's tyranniz'd over. the country, 
quandered away. the, ſoldier's pay: and rendered 


..- the government. of the Turks ſo. odious; there, that 


the Spaniards and. Moors. were about. to- unite. a- 
p yon them, and would infallibly. drive the Turks 
f rom the coaſt of Barbary, if that, Government 
"They. defired therefore, 
that they, might elect one of their officers, with the 
* title: of. Dey, to; be. their Governor ; promiſing 

hereupon, to raiſe ſupplies ſufficient to maintain 
their ers which would ſave the. Porte an im- 


*%A  & + 


their, dominion and their. lives's.nor are the | «co 
Fines, at. preſent, any otherwiſe ſubject. to. the do- 
mipion of . rand Signior,, than as ;they: ac- 
knowledge him .the head , of their religion : 
His orders. are. Vay little TB69, in their ter- 
 ritories. 

It is amazing that. this large kin « 8 of Algiers 
| ſhould be kept.under;the moſt laviſh ſubjetionbya 
body of 12000. Turks only, compoſed, of the vileſt 
| and moſt abandoned wretches on. the face of the 
earth ; being chiefly ſuch who, to avoid the puniſh- 
ment due to. their crimes, haye fled from Conſtan- 
tinople, and other, Turkiſh towns, and provinces in 
the Levant.: none of the. better.. ſort of Turks 


ever reſorting hither.” And when the uſual number 


of their militia hag to be elioned Sha; Gs 
ot the , being; 


$4.4 4343 


ther Moors or Arabs are ever "adivitted into this 
militia, leſt they ſhould endeavour to free their 
country from this inſupportable tyranny of the 


Turks, and drive out their domineering maſters. 


And though the ſon of a Turk. and a Mooriſh and 
Arabian wife is admitted into their militia, theſe 
are never ſuffered to enjoy any preferment or poſt 
in the Government ; it being ſuſpected they may 
entertain too. great a regard for their friends and. 
relations by the mother's ſide. 


To Fn private ſoldier of this body, .it ſcems, 


they give the title of Effendi, or lord ; and indeed 
theſe lordains demand a reſpect from the natives 
equal to that of Princes; and, out of them are 
elected their Deys or , Kings, . their Aga's, their 
Beys or Viceroys. The Governors of towns, and 
all officers of ſtate, and this mulitia, are $a wer 


from all taxes and duties whatever, ſeldom puniſhed 


for any crimes unleſs thoſe againſt the State : Nor is 
any jultice to be obtained againſt them, where. the 
native Moors, Arabs, Chriſtians or [Jews,” arc 

arties : Theſe are forced to ſubmit to all manner 


They 


of injuries and affronts from the foldiery. 
Y OL, UL 
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CHAP. wo" century, when the Wrong or militia of 


ſtand cloſe, up 4 the wall..in, the«moſt reſpe 


pare till thoſe e High, and aighty robbers pals by DE 


"While the Deyiis 1s. Secekbar'? pays the ſoldiers dave 
ly, and does; nt, attempt to invade their privilez 
ges, no Prince, is obey'd with more. alacrity. by. his 
troops 3 they, refuſe no hazards in. his ſervice : But 
if, things go .never ſo little, amiſs,. the favilt, i is ims 
mediately char n. the 
he: be not Hour yer their fury 3, which makes 


_ moſt of their. Princes ſo: cautious, as. not.:;to/.ene 


ter upon , any thing, of conſequence, without; bit 
concurrence of. the Fens; ox great, Council. of th 
- foldiery.. 


Thoſe ji AL I who are en married, have much 


* greateſt privileges : They | are lodged in ſpa- 
 cxous., houſes 


provided by . the, Government,, aty 
tended by ſlaves, .and have the privilege of buying 


- their proviſions,one third. under the; market-price, 
and a great allowance of bread every day, beſides 


their pay but the. married-men are excluded-from 
all theſe advantages, being obliged to find theirown 
houſes, and their.own proviſiontfor their families out 
of their pay; Onereaſon for diſcouraging the ſoldiers 


is entitled to. all the eſtates and effects of all tho 
that die or are carried into ſlavery without children ; 


marrying, is ſuppoſed to be, becauſe He Covemaſngs | 


Burt the principal-is, that the married men are, ſup- - 


poſed  to;: have. more: regard. tothe natives with 
whom they. intermarry,, than'. tke unmarried. ſol- 
diers; and-for the ſame reaſon, the ſons of the 


married Janizaries are not allowed the privileges of 
the natural Turks, or ever preferred to any poſt in 


the Government, as has. been, obſerved already.; 


which are. ſuch diſcouragements-/ to their taking 


wives, that ſcarce any Janizaries marry, unleſs the 
renegadoes. that are admitted into that body, 
who are not very. numerous : However, all of 


them are; allowed to purchaſe female ſlaves, and 


| bows as many. .concubines as ney pleaſe, without 
any reſtraint, 


The greateſt crime here, next to treaſon, if | it be 


not held a. branch. of it, is the expreſling, any .com- 
jon or. tenderneſs for the . natives: However, 
| they employ armies of Moors in ſeveral parts, of 


the country, who aſliſt in oppreſling their fellow- 


| Jane and; levying the tributes. the Dey impoſes, 
And notwithſtanding the tyranny the Turks ex- 
erciſe over the Moors and Arabs; yet if any Chri- 
ſtian power makes an attempt againſt their country, 
they now ſeem ready. to: unite} their forces againſt 
ſuch invaders, as dreading the government of Chri-. 
ſtians more than the uſurpations of thoſe of the 
fame faith. 


Dey; and it is well if 


11 8x 
fly the. ftreets, if they ſee a, "IO comingg. or © A & P. 


| But to be a lictle more particular as to the elec. T The elece 


tion of the Dey: He ought, by their conſtitution, to 
be choſen by the Turkiſh, militia, without one diſs. 


{emble at,the place, and the Aga of the ſoldiery de- 
mands. who ſhall be their, Dey ; whereupon every 
one calls out for-the perſon he is beſt affe&ed to; but 
till all agree in the choice, they are direted to name 
others, till they pitch upon one who is univerſally; 
approved; and.it.is not uncommon for them todraw. 


their ſabres, and for the ſtrongeſt to force theteſt to. 


agree with them : In which contentions, many are 
killed or wounded. And there are inſtances. of a 
powerful faction ele&ting another Dey, while, the 
tormer has been living, and murdering the reigning 
Dey as he ſat upon his tribunal : And in this caſe, 
the of ſ{cldom fails to murder all the great-of- 
ficers-and members of the Divan that oppoſe him. 

19 Y Hairy 
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 ſenting voice. When the throne is vacant, they al- ed of. 
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ready, 6r they had been in_a tate of war with OHA. 
thoſe rovers to this day, and perhaps would have I 
their Turky trade WEIR | 


CHAP. Hay Dey, who-was plac'd upon the'throne on 
_ 1+. the murder of *IBpxanim Dey,' fiirnam'd The 
===" Fool, ann. 1716, cangd 'no_ lefs' than Teventeen 
hundred perſons to be, murder'd the firſt month of 
kis reign, whom he apprehended 'to'be th a different 
Hy When the Dey happens to be kilPd, his 
| Women are plunder'd of all they have, and reduced 


been forced to Have relnquiſh*d 


which, in that-caſe, muſt have devolved upon ” 
' The ſubſtance'of the principal atticles of peace; Articles of . 


F 


made by Admiral Hzz»zzT in the teign of King Peace con- 
CHARLES [T. arino 1682, with the Batha and Dey With AL 


- 


to their primitive ſtate, and his en ay no- 
king more allow'd them than the pay of a private 
Folate, and chic from all DREdelit in the 


| State®' But if the Dey dies a natural death (which 


rarely happens) they ſuffer his women to temaiii 
pip of what he leaves them. Harty Ko 
2d the good fortune to reign eight years, viz. fron 
1710 to 1718, and died in his bed at _ : How- 
ever, he was no ſooner given over by the Phyhci- 
ans, but a powerful fa&tion made choice privately 
of a ſucceſſor before he was dead; and the moment 
Har y expired, proclaim'd ManomtrT Dey, who 
was before High-Treafurer, and he was immedi- 
ately inveſted with the royal robes: And thereupon, 
all the officers of State and 'the ſoldiery kiſs*d his 
hand, and congratulated him'on his accefion, know- 
ing it would have been fatal to them to have in- 
fiſtedon another eleQion ; though it has happen'd, 
that a Dey has been no ſooner choſen and yaeed up- 
_ on' the throne, but he has been murder'd there by 
the oppoſite party. There were, it ſeems, ſome 
few years fince, no leſs than ſix Deys affaſſinated in 


four and twenty hours, whoſe tomb ſtill form a cir- 


cle without one of the gates of Algiers. 
— The Engliſh Merchants, as well as thoſe of other 
nations, have ſuffer*'d very much by the depreda- 
tions of the Algerines. Sir WiLLI1am Monson, 
in the reign of King James I. burnt ſome few of 
their ſhips; Admiral Buaxe more in the year 
1655;' and Sir THomMas ALLEN, 1n 1668, lay be- 
fore their town, *rill he compell'd them to make 
_ peace; but they broke it again in the following 
year. In 1670, Captain Bzacn forced ſeven > 
their frigates on ſhore, and burnt them. Sir Ep- 
WARD SPRAGGE, in 1671, took and deftroy'd 
nine of their ſhips of war ; and at ſeveral times, *tis 
computed, the Engliſh may have deſtroy*d forty or 
fifty of theſe rovers ; bat one ſhip is no ſooner loſt, 
than they fit out another; and, *tis faid, not lefs 
_ than three or four hundred Engliſh veſſels fell into 
_ their hands in a few years. The Engliſh and Dutch 
had agreed, a little after the reſtoration of King 
CHaRLEs II. to fall upon the Algerines with their 
united fleets ; and a ſquadron of each nation failed 
to the Streights for that purpoſe : But, when they 
arrived there, the Dutch Admiral treacherouſly ſe- 
parated from the Engliſb, and went and deſtroyed 
their ſettlements on the coaſt of Guinea and'in the 
| Weſt-Indies, without any provocation ; whereby 
the Hollanders appear*d to be a more dangerous kind 
of Pirates than -the Turks of Algiers, inaſmuch as 
the Dutch robb'd'us, while the two nations were at 
peace, and at a time when they had juſt enter'd into 
a confederacy with us ; while the Algerines were ſo 
fair, as to declare themſelves our enemies, giving us 
an opportunity to prepare for our defence. In 1682, 
the Algerines were ſo harraſs'd by the ſquadrons 


the Engliſh fent from time to time into the Medi- 


terranean, that they thought fit to make peace with 
us, Which they have kept pretty well ever ſince: 
While the treacherous Hollander ſuffer'd ſufficient- 
ly many years after, by the depredations of the Al- 
gerines, who never kept any peace they made with 
the Dutch two years together, *cill very: lately, and 
that they obtain'd by the mediation of the good- 


natured forgiving Engliſh, as has been obferv'd al- 


bs 


 mander thereof; 


of Algiers, were': IN "I | g 
- That the ſhips, belonging to. Great-Britain, 16 
might cone to any port in the kingdom of Algiers, 


and traffick there, paying the uſual cuſtom of teri | 


er Cent. z and for powder, arms, ammunition, 
iron, timber and planks for ſhipping, cordage, and 
all other nayal ftores, no duty was to be paid. ' 
- That as well the ſhips belonging to Great- 
Britain, -as thoſe of Algiers, might freely paſs the 
ſeas, and traffick, without any ſearch, hindrance 
or moleſtation from each other z and that all perſons | 
and paſſengers, of what country ſoever, with their 
money, goods and moveables, to what people or 
nation ſoever belonging, on board the ſaid ſhips, 
ſhould be wholly free; 'and not be ſtopp'd, taken; 
or plunder'd, or receive any damage whatever fron 
de parey77 ood v7. cnn Got 7,o9t9%= 
- That the Algier ſhips of war, meeting any Bri-- 
tiſh merchant-ſhips out of the ſeas belonging to 
his Majeſty's dominions, might ſend on board on 
ſingle boat, with two fitters only, befides the ordi- 


- __ 


nary crew of rovers: And that only the two fitters 
ſhould enter fuch oy without leave from the Com- 
"who, upon producing a paſs under 
the ſeal of the Admiralty of England or Scotlarid, 
ſhould be permitted to proceed freely on his voyage, 
and rhe ſaid boat Mould imfnediately depart: And, 
in cafe any Britiſh man of war ſhould meet with 
any ſhip of Algiers, if the Commander of fuch __ 
ſhould produce'a' paſs firm'd by the Governors © 
Algiers, and a' certificate from the Engliſh Conſul 
reſiding there, ſuch ſhip of Algiers ſhould be ſuf- 
\ That no Algerine Commander ſhould take out of 
any Britiſh ſhip any perſons whatever, to carry them 
to be examin'd, ' or on any other pretence z or 
ſhould uſe torture or violence to, any perſons that 


_ 


- 


ſhould be on board a Britiſh ſhip. 


© That no Britiſh ſhip, wreck*d on the coaſt of 
the kingdom of Algiers, ſhould be ſeiz'd, or its 


crew made ſlaves; but the Algerines ſhould uſe 
their belt endeavour to ſave both' men and goods. ' 


© That no ſhip of Algiers ſhould ſerve the Cor- 
fairs 'of Sallee,' or any other power at war with 
Great-Britain, and be made uſe of. againſt his Ma- 
Le oe ey? 
- That no ſhip of Algiers ſhould cruiſe in fight 
of Tangier, or any other country or place belong- 
ing to his Majeſty, or diſturb the peace or com- 
merce of the ſame. 6p I 
_ That if any ſhip of Tunis, Tripoli, or Sallee, 
or of any other place, ſhould bring any ſhips, or 
goods, belonging to his Majeſty's ſubjets, into 
the territories of Algiers, they ſhould not be per- 
mitted to be ſold there. ES. 
" That if a Britiſh man of war ſhould bring a 
rize to' any place on the coaft of Algiers, it mighc 
be freely ſold or diſpoſed of there, without paying 
any cuſtom ; and, if the Commander wanted any 
proviſions, or other things, he might buy them ar 
the market-price. | | x 
' When any Britiſh man of war ſhould appear be- 
fore Alpiers, proclamation ſhould be made to ſecure 
all:Chriſtian captives ; after which, if any Chriſtian 
whatever ſhould efcape to ſuch ſhip of war, they 
ſhould not be requir'd: Nor the ritiſh Conſul, 
We | - or 


other 
ſubje& of Britan, be oblig” d to Pay any thing for as 
ſuch Chriſtians, . 


After the cating of the fd treaty, no Bri- | 


th Subje&t ſhould be bought or fold, or made a 


faye in Algiers, on any pretence z and the King.of 


England, or his ſabjets, might, -at any time, re- 
_ deem ſuch as vere llayes at gens at the time of 
bins treaty. 
 .."Ifany ſubject of Britain gien at þ lager, the "> 
vernmene ſhall nor ſeize his money or effe&ts, bur 
ſuffer his' bejrs or executors to enjoy them z and. if 
| he die without will, .the Engliſh Conſul ſhall poſ- 
ſeſs himſelf of the goods and money of. the draegs'dls 
| bor, the uſe of hjs heirs and -kindred.- . 
That no Britiſh Merchants, waieg to, or 1chd> 
ing at Algiers, ſhall be oblig'd:to' buy any merchan-+ 
dize againſt their wills ; nor ſhall any of their ſhips 


be oblig*d'to'carry gpods, or make a voyage to any 


place, againſt their conſent : Nor ſhall the Engliſh 
Conſul, or any Britiſh Subje&,. be oblig'd to pay 
the debts of. any other of- his -Majeſty's Subjects, 1 
unleſs bound for them by a publick A. 

_ That no Britiſh Subje&, in the territories of Al 
giers, ſhall be liable to any other. juriſdicion, but 
that of the Dey, or Divan, except differences be- 
tween themſelyes, which ſhall be derermin*d by the 
Conſul only. | 
- That if any Britiſh Subje&t happen to Kill, wound 
or ſtrike a Turk: or Moor, he ſhall be puniſh'd in 
the ſame manner, and with no greater ſeverity, 
than a Turk ought to be (guilty of the ſame of- 
fence); and, if he eſcape, neither the Britiſh Con- 
ſul, or any of his Myjelty"sSubyets, ſhall be queſ: 
tion'd or troubled for it. | 

That the Engliſh Conſul ſhall enjoy entire free- 
_ dom and ſafety in; his perſon and eſtate ; ſhall be 
Ppermittedito chooſe his own Terjiman (Interpreter) ha 
and Broker, to go on board ſhips in the road; to 


have- the hberty-of the country, and be allow'd a . 


place to-pray in; And that no mgn-ſhall do bim 
ang. ityury by word or deed. | 
. That if any war ſhould happen between the King 


| of Great Britain, and the kingdom of Algiers, the | 


— Engliſh Conſul, and all his Majeſty's Subjects re- 
ſiding there, ſhall, at all times, both in peace and 
war, bave liberty to depart to their own country, 
or- to any other, in any ſhip or veſlel of what na- 

tion ſoever, with their effe&s, families and ſervants, 
. _ Phat no ſabjeRt of Britain, being a paſſenger, 
and coming or going with, his baggage to or from 
any port, ſhall be moleſted, tho? he be on board a 
ſhip. or veſſel in enmity with Algiers : Nor ſhall 
any Algerine paſſenger, on board any ſhip in en- 
mity with Great-Britain, be moleſted in his perſon 
or goods he may havye on board ſuch ſhip. 

That when any Britiſh Man of War. with his 
Majeſty's flag at the main-top-maſt-head, ſhall 
come to an anchor in the road of Algiers, the Dey 
_ and Regency ſhall cauſe a Salute of twenty-one 
cannon, and ſuch fhip ſhall anſwer it with: the 

ſame number, 
| That, after.the ſigning theſe articles, all i injuries 
and damages, ſuſtain'd on either part, ſhall be for- 


gotten, and this peace ſhall continue in force for 


ever.z and, for all damages committed: on -either 
ide, before notice of this peace, fſatisfattion. ſh 
be made, and whatever remains in kind ſhall be 
inſtantly. reſtored. 

In caſe any din ſhall bs —_— hereafter, 


_ 10g, and ſuch. contraventions, ſhall not occaſion a 
breach of the peace ; and, if. the fault was com- 


70 F' AG 
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mitted by priyate men, vidag 7 We. ſhall be puniſh'd © 


breakers of the; peace diſturbers of the pub- 
lick quiet : And ovr faith fl " LOR. and our 
ward our word, 


 Confirm'd and Seal, in the preſence of 


Almighty Gop, 7g the Toth; of 
 Juvvs, 7 1682) of the Heigira,! 10933 


"This gens treaty has been FD Y'Y opral rimes; in 


April. Fa by Sir WriLIAM Soar, Bart. in. 


his voyage to Conſtantinople, whitherhe went Am- 
baſſador, from King Jaw es II. to the Grand Sig- 
nior. It was renew?d again,'in 1691, by Tomas 
Bas zr,Eſq; and, in 1700, by Captain MunDen, 
and Roger T CoLe, Eſq; then Conſul of Pri 
Jointly with ſine additional Andes VO ) 


a 


Wl No fes Ft rb pers M from any Engliſh 
ſhip *nll the laſt of September 1701 : But, after 
that time, if any Engliſh ſhip ſhall be ſeiz'd, not 
having a pals, the goods in ſack ſhip ſhall be prize : 


But the maſter, men and ſhip ſhall be reſtor'd, and 


the freight immediately paid to the maſter. © 
III. Whereas CaptainMvw ve has complain'd, 


that he was affronted ſome years paſt by ſome rude 


failors at the Mole : It is promiſed, that at all times 
hereafter, when any Britiſh Man of War ſhall come 


to Algiers, order ſhall be given-to an officer to at- 


tend at the Mole all day during their ſtay, to pre- 

_ any ſuch-diforder ; and, if any diforder ſhall 
MOPPes the offender ſhall be puniſh'd with the ut» 
everity 


In the Rean of Queen Anz, anno! 1702, Ad- 


—_ ByNG, the late Lord Viſcount Torrington, - 


renew'd the ſaid peace with MusT Az a Dey, and 
the two following articles were added (viz.) 
I. That whereas the ſubje&ts of England, by the 


faid articles, were to'pay ten per Cent. cuſtom. tor 


ſuch goods as they ſhould fell at Algiers: Thatfrom 
thence-forwards they ſhould pay but five per Cent, x 


 and' for powder, arms, ammunition andnaval ſhares, 


they ſhould pay nothing (axes ſupulatcd by the firſt 


treaty.) 

IE. All prizes taken by a ny ſubje&t of Britain, 
and all frige built and xdhry.- Out in her Majeſty's 
plantations in America, that have not been in Eng- 


land, ſhall not be moleſted, tho? they have no paſles: 


But a certificate, under the hand of the commanding 
Officer, that ſhall-take ſuch prizes; and a certificate, 
under the hands of the Governors or Chiefs of ſach 
American colomes or places where ſuch ſhips were 


built or fieted our, ſhall be ſufficient paſſes. 


In the year 1716, Admiral —onperkay being or- 
der'd to renew the treaties, with Tunis, Tripoli and 
_ Algiers, viſiced the two former in perſon; but de- 
puted Captain Coninossy Nornurty, Com- 


mander of 'the Argyll; and Captain N1cnoLas 


EarTon, Commander of the Cheiter, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Twom as Twomeson (who: then 


all ated as Conſul in the Abſence of his brother Sa- - 
-MU'EL TroMeson, Eſq) to ratify the former 


treaties with Algiers, and conclude the. following 


4 articles, (viz,) 
contrary to this treaty, it ſhall ſubſiſt notwithſtand- 


E. If any demands or pretenſions:ſhallbe depend- 


ing/between the ſubjects of cither party, they ſhall 


be amicably redrefs'd, and full fatisfaC&tion nxnges, 3 


87 
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CHAP. 
__—_ 


. and the- inhabitants;thereof look/d 


THE PRESENTISTATE 


VN. That as the iſland 'of- Minorca and city of 
Gibraltar have been yielded and 'annex*d to the 
Crown" of Great Britain from"this "time the faid 
iſland and city ſhall be deem'd, by the Govern- 
ment of Algiers,./ part of the Britiſh dominions, 


jeſty's- natural rſubjefs; and with their ſhips and 
veſſels, wearing Britiſh colours, and-furniſh'd with 
proper paſſes, ſhall be permitted to, trade freely in 


_ any {part of the dominions of- Algiers, and have 


the fame liberties"and' privileges as 'any other 'ſub- 
je&ts of the Britiſh nation : Nor ſhall any of 'the 
cruiſers of Algiers, cruiſe within ſight'of vers iNand 
of Minorca'and city of Gibraltar.” - * © 

"HI. 'That- if -any Engliſh ſhip ſhall receive paſt 
ſernipes and gnods on board-beldnging'to the king- 


dom of Algiers, the Engliſh ſhall-defend fiich paſ-. 


ſcrigers and g60ds, -as far as lies in their power, and 


_ Hot deliver.them-to their enemies, | the ſaid paſſen- 


CHAP. 
X. 


boon Ham 
of Tunis. 


gers and goods I. EY in the books of ny 
Britiſh Cons * 


CHAP: £7 
7 be prijent Pate of Tunis and Tripali, a 


| - HE kingdom of Tunis ts Souttied _ "thi 
'L Mediterranean ſea, '0n the north; by the ſatne 
fea and Tripoli, 'on the eaſt ; by "mount Atlas, 'on 
the ſouth; and by the river GuadiIbarbar, which 
ſeparates it fromthe kingdom'of Algiers, on the 
welt ; lying between'30 and 35 degrees and a half 
north laticude, and extending ry 200 miles from 
welt to eaſt. 
 *Fhe chief - rivers are,” 1. The Guadilbarbar, al: 
ready mention*d, which riſing in mount Atlas, runs 


northwards, and diſcharges itſelf into'the Mediter- 


ranean near the iſland of Tabarca, ſeparating the 
kingdom of Tunis from that of Algiers. 


- 2, The Capes, or Capitla, which riſes alſo in the - £ 


mountains -of 'Atlas, and runs: north-eaſt, m—_— 


into the ſea near the town of Capes. 

3. Megeraca, which riſes in-mount Atlas, and 
running northwards, divides the kingdom'of Tunis 
almoſt in two equal parts, diſcharging itſelf into 
the Mediterranean near FR town and iſland of or 
wo; 7 
- 'The chief towns TO I. Cilrodn; macs on 
the river. Megerada, latitude. 32, ſaid to be the firſt 
town the Saracens built in this country, and moſt 


_ remarkable at preſent for being the burying- place 
of the Mahometan Princes and Great men. * - © 


2. Urbs, ſituated in a fine plain, -on a river that 


falls into the Guadilbarbar, latitude 35, about-1 50 


miles ſouth-weſt of Tunis; chiefly remarkable at 
preſent for: the marble pillars, — and other 
Roman antiquities found here; 

3- Africa, or El Melidia, ſituated on the Medi- 
terranean, in latitude 35, 90 miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Tunis, ſaid to be'the Adrumetum of the Romans. 


partly upon the aſcent of a rock on the Mediterra- 


| nean, 25 miles to-the eaſtward of Tunis : 1t lies in 


ruins at preſent, and is faid-to contain more antiqui- 
ties than any town in the kingdom : Here-is a ſmall 
harbour, where the gallies and ſmall ſhips belong- 
ing to Tunis frequently lie. © 

5. The city of 'Tunis, the capital of the king- 
dom, ſituated on a fine plain-near a ſpacious lake, 


upon as his Ma-. 


with 


It is about'three or four leagti 
Mediterranean, a large, x ety, and a a 
of ſome trade z the walls about a 4 tenpnbrſh circam- 
ference, but"of no/great ſtrength; The Baſha's pa- 
Jace, the moſques and 'bagnio's afe' the” moſt re- 
markable things in it. The houſes of the better 
fort of x m__ are built about-little ſquares, adorn'd_ 
lars, galleries and fountains 4 but have no 
other light than'what they receive fromthe 'Qgors 
that "open" into the: ſquares ; "and the roofs of. the 
houſes are flat and terraſs'd; as in 'other Mahome- 
tan/countries; '' When Cranruts V. todk it in the 
year 1535, 'it'is ſaid to have contained 'an hundred 
thouſand men, beſides women and "children ; bur 
this, I preſume, muſt comprehend-all fuch Moors 
as fed thither for proteRion on this'invaſion of the. 
Chriſtians : 'Certain'it is; the numbers are not near 
ſo great at preſent," 

6. Goletra; fituate on a little iNand-of the "yy 
name, three or four leagues to the'eaſtward of Tu- 


us may be looked upon asthe port-town to that ca« 


ital. -Ttis' defended by two caſtes ; one of then 
uilt by CHarres V. who took'Goletta before he 
advanced "to Tunis.- It was hdd by the' Chriſtians 
till 1594, and'was of great uſe for reſtraining'the 
excurſions of the Turkiſh Corſairs or Rovers, _e 

| op! made themſelves maſters of Tunis again 
7. Carthage, now a ſmall village, -ſituate' wy 


_ Cape Carthage (a promontory in the Mediterra- 


nean) ſuppoſed 'to have obtained its name from'be- 
ing ſituated 'near, or on part of the ground whereori 
the city of Carthage ſtood, [latitude' 36 degrees 40 
minutes, three or four leagues north-eaſt 'of-Tunis; 


Here are ſtill ſome ruins of 'marble and other ſtones, 


and ſeveral arches of the Aquedu&t ſtanding, that 
conveyed water' to Old Carthage from a hill 39 
miles diſtant : But I ſhall enlarge further on the de- 
ſcription of Ancient Carthage, when I come” to 
give the hiſtory of that empire. -- 
8. Byſerta, ſaid-to be the Utica of thi Antics, 
is - ſituated in $59 degrees north-latitude, 'on a fine 
lake near the ſea, about go miles to the northward 
of Carthage 3 'ſaid' to be one of 'the beſt harbours 
the Tuniſcens have for their galleys ;-but not'capa- 
-” at preſent, of — —_ 'of mag _"_ ax 

n, 

9. Porto Farino,  Gruated on the Medi Neryanias, 
about the midway between oO and ew L 


| latitude 39 
The kingdam of Tripoli, in qfiich T ſhall in- Tripoli. 


clude Barca (for if Barca be'nor ſubjet to the Baſha 


_ of Tripoli, it'18 ſubjed to no body) is bounded by 


the Mediterranean on the north, by Egypt on the 
eaſt, by Nubia and Beledulgerid on the ſouth, and 
by the kingdom of Tunis on the weft ; extending 


along the Mediterranean from the north-weſt to the 
ſouth-eaſt. (that'is, from Tunis to Egypt) at leaſt 


1000 miles, and' 1s about 200 miles broad where 


broadeſt, but in others ſcarce 100, lying Veriworn 
| latitude go and 33 and a half. 
_ 4. Suſfa, or Ruſpina, ſituated partly on a flat, and ' 


[There are no -rivers in this country worth men- 


tioning. That part of it contiguous to Tunis is 


tolerably fruitful ; but all the reſt to the eaſtward, 


as far as Egypt, is only'a parched- barren defart. 
"The chief towns taken notice of by Geographers, Chief 
are, 1, Old Tripoli; 2, New Tripoli ; 3. 


4. Tachore 3 5: Macular 4 6, anragrerhd and. 


7: Mahara. 


s diſtant from theC KAN v. 


ra; towns, 


New Tripoli, however, is the only town of any Tripoli & 


in 36 degrees and a half north latitude, almoſt over- note; which is ſituated in a ſandy plain near the ty. 


againſt the iſland of Sicily, and but a few miles 
from the peed where the © FUENE wy of Carthage 
Kood. 24/1 - 


Mediterranean ſea, latitude - 33, about 60 leagues 
ſouth-eaſt of 'T'unis. It is a populous town, - and 
ſurgounded- with a wall and ourworks z but the for- 

Gifications 


oF' TUNIS AND TRIPOLL. 
CHAP. tifications very niedn. 


X. | 
- a the 


3 
| Its greateſt ſtrength are ii Hot direfted otherwiſe) . with the powder of « cer. CHAP. 
deſperate Pitates that inhabit it ; conſiſting of tain earth,” which immediately” ferches off all the. 


. 
o £\ > 


_ nis, vety formi 


the ſame ſort of Jo" as inhabit Algiers and Tu- 
able to rhe honeſt trader by ſea 
and land. The Government of the country re- 


ſembles that of Tunjs ; the Dey being very much 


under the inflaence of the Baſha the Grand Sig- 


_ nior ſends thither, who levies annually a very con- 
| fiderable tribute on the natives of this country (as 
- the Baſha of Tunis does on the natives of that king- 


dom) which is remitted to the Porte: However, 


' in all caſes where the Baſha does not interpoſe, 


the Dey may be looked upon” as Sovereigri of 


the ſame with that of Algiers (only in that one in- 
ſtance, that the Dey in the two former, is under 
fome ſubjection tothe Baſha z whereas the Dey of 


Algiers acknowledges no ſuperior :) So are the re- 


ligion, laws, and cuſtoms of the people of Tunis 


and Tripoli the ſame with thoſe of Algiers. The 


governing part ate Turks, natives of the Levant, 


and Renegadoes, Eloathed hike other Turks, in 
veſts and turbants/; their veſts frequently made of 
Engliſh cloth, and their turbants of filk or linnen : 


| Nor is the cloathitig of the Moors, who live in 
towns, very diffetent from thejrs. But the Arabs 
| have ſcarce any cloathing, more than a cloth about 
their waiſts, and ramble from place to place perpe- 


In treating of Tunis 
_ lowing particulars. 


_ of theſe countries. 


rually, to find herbage and water for their cattle : 
And therefore, not to trouble my readers with a 
repetition of theſe articles, I ſhall confine myſelf 
and Tripoli, to the three fol- 
\ 1. Their bagnio's, which were not mentioned 
in treating of Algiers z 2. The produce of their 
ſoil and their trade z and 3. The modern hiſtory 


1. As to their baths, there are in Tunis, Algiers, 


| and Tripoli, a great number of bagnio's mightily 


frequented by the PFurks, as well upon a religious 
account, as for health and pleaſure ; their religion 


obliging them to waſh before they enter their tem- 


whereof is the bath. The 


ples, or orm their devotions. And to theſe 
bagnio's foreigners alſo reſort, where they are well 
accotnmodated, ſweated and rubbed for a very 
moderate conſideration. Theſe bagn 
their dimenſions, and the beauty of their build- 
ing, according as they are frequented by the ber- 
ter, or lower rank of people ; but their form and 
management are much the ſame in all. A gentle- 
man is firſt brought into a handfome large room, 
where he is undrefled, and a towel tied about him; 
from whence he is led into another room, mode- 
rately warm, and, after fome little time, into the 
grand hall (covered with a cupola) in the middle 
s tl oor. is paved with 
white marble, as are the little rooms or cloſets in 
the ſides of ir, where' people are waſhed and rub- 
bed : The perſon.who cAnes to be bathed, is firſt 
ſet down upon a marble bench that runs round the 
hall, and is ſoon ſenſible of an extraordinary hear, 


which makes him ſweat plentifully ; then he is car- 


ried into one of the ſide rooms or cloſets of a mo- 
derate heat, where a linnen cloth being ſpread up- 
on the floor, and: his towel taken off, he lies down 


| at his full length, perfe&tly naked ; then two luſt 


ſlaves, as naked as the patient, come in, and kneel- 
ing down, waſh and rub his arms, legs, and every 
part of him with' a fleſh-bruſh, taking off all the 
tcurf and roughneſs of the ſkin z then they waſh bim 
all over again, and after that dry him with clean 
towels. They alſo rub the hairy parts (if they are 
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very little cultivated ; the 
. that the Turks encourage ſcarce any manufactures, 


w's differ in 


hair ; and this ferves inſtead of ſhaving: Then they Y 
waſh and dry the 4 


ty again, pair his natks, ſqueez 
and mould his fl Rent gig pull ps Rib 
with that violence, that his bones crack again, and 
thoſe who are not uſed to it, would be apt ro think 
theny all dflocared. This is T6oked upon to be ex- 
ceeding whokſome ; bur if a gentleman don't like 

this rongh management, he may be more gently 
dealt with. The women have their ſeveral baths. 
Where they ate attended by ſhe-flives, and no mt 

1s permitted to enter theſe, under the fevereſt pe- 


Oe WO ATDRS YOON 10 | | . nalties, upon any pretence whatever: And in- 
- And as the Governinent of Tunis atid Tripoli is detd' bs 


d perſons of diſtinftion always have bagnio's for . 
yes chic and their women, in- ther own houſes. © 


" A9't9 the produce and traffick of Tunis and Tri- Produce 
and trat- 
fick of the 


polt : Fheſe countries breed abundance of ' Camels 
and fine Horfes, and mn Corn and Olives plen- 
rifelly. In Tripoli they have exceeding fine wool, 
and in Tunis a good manufatture of Soap; and as 
Mulberry-trees thrive prodigioufly in both king- 
dorfis, no country is more pager for ſilk, though 
fon whereof may be, 


and can come by theſe a much eafter way than #4 
hreeding Silk-worms ;' namely, by robbing hone 
Merchants that traffick in thoſe ſeas. However, 
the Europeans do trade with the people of Tunis | 


. and Tripoli for Corn, Oil, Wool; Soap, Dates, 


Oftrich-feathers, ſkins of wild and tame Beaſts ; 
but one of the beft branches of their commerce 


| here, is Slaves; the European Chriftians, taken 


by their piratical ſhips, they ſet very high ranſoms 
uport, or force them to ſerve at ſea and land in alt. 
manner of employments and drudgery, They 
have alſo ſome traffick- for Negroe-flaves to the 
ſouthward. The Camels they uſually ſell in Egypr, 
and their fine Horſes to the French : Bur they ger 
much more by their piracies than by trade ; and in- 
deed this furniſhes them with every manufafture 
of Europe, as has been obferved already,*which the 
Jews, who are very numerous here as well as in 
the reſt of the towns of Barbary, know how ta 
make their advantages of, by trafficking with ſuch 
goods in the country, or exporting them again to 
places where there is a demand for them. 


The ' Turks have been maſters of Tunis ever Modern + 
hiſtory of 


RoS$A, Dey of Algiers, a brother and fucceſſor of Tra 


fince the year 1532, when HEYRaDiv Bar Ba- 


BaRBAROssA I, obtained the dominion of this 
kingdom in much the fame manner as his brother 
acquired that of Algiers. The people of Tunis, 
it ſeems, invited him thither to deliver them from 
the oppreſſion they ſuffered (or pretended to fuf- 


fer) under the adminiſtration of their lawful Prince : 


Whereupon HzYRaDtn having made a voyage 
to the Porte, and procured a large fleet and a. 
ſtrong reinforcement of Janizaries, from thence 
made a deſcent near Goletta, the port-town to 
Tunis, and advancing towards the city MuLt y 
HassaN, their King thought fit to quit his ca- 
pital without ſtriking a ſtroke, and ſuffer Baz- 
BAROSSA to take poſſeſſion of it. The uſurper 
remained pretty quiet in his new acquired domi- 
nion for about three years : But the depoſed 
Prince applying himſelf to the Emperor CHarLes 
V. imploring his afliſtance to reſtore him to his 
throne, and repreſenting alſo of what dange- 
erous conſequence it would be, to ſuffer the 
Turks to ſertle at Tunis, which lay fo near 
lraly and Sicily ; his imperial Majeſty embarked in 
perſon, in the year 1535, with a conſiderable army, 
os i9 Z _ and 
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1 THE PRESENT STATE: 


C n; , D, and make. a FTIR onthe coaſt. of. Tunis, where 


- he took the caſtle of Goletta-by ſtorm, and. the city 


—Y of Tunis thereupon open'd her gates to him, Ba + 


BAROSSA abandoning the towrf when he found 
| himſelf-too weak to reſiſt the numerous! forces of 

the Chriſtians. . Before the uſur "Pr left, Tunis, ; he 
had order'd ſome renegadoes to ſet fire to. the gun; 
powder, and blow up all the Chriſtian flaves. which 
were lodg'd near thar magazine 3 but in this he was 
not obey'd, .and the Emperor, tis ſaid, on taking of 


the city, ſer at liberty no leſs than/twenty thouſand 


| Chriſtian ſlaves, which theſe pirates had carried.into 
captivity during the three years they were maſters of 
the place. . 

His imperial Maickty having: reſtor'd Mozzy Y, 
Hassan to his throne, reimbark2d...his,, ; troaps, 
| leaving only a ſtrong/garriſon. of Chriſtians.j inthe 
caſtle of Goletta : But MvuLzv,. it feems, 'was a+ 
_ gain depoſed by his rebellious ſubjeRts the Moors, 
- and forced to take refuge a ſecond time in the Em- 
peror's court. Some few years afcer,. the Turksre-- 
took both Goletta and Tunis, .and ſtill remain paſs 


ſeſs'd of them, the, Tuniſcens being alwa Ws ina 


ſtate of war with Spain and. Italy.; Thoſe. coaſts 


have ever ſince been. miſerably infeſted by them, 


and multitudes 6f the natives carried into captivity. 
They are alſo frequently at war with the reſt of the 
nations of Europe, and make prize of all they meet 
with ; but the Engliſh had the good fortune to clap 
_upa with them in the year) 1682, which has 
been renew'd from time to time'z and, in the year 
I 716, the following Articles were ak On, WR 
are Rill i in force. Fs 


| Articles of peace and commerce homes vis moſt fared 


_ Majeſty Gzorot, by the grace, &c. and the 


__ excellent Lords A1l te Has SAN BEN 


Si # + 


Bron Eſq; Vice- Admiral, &c. 


Li HAT all fn grievances hy lofles 
* | and other pretenſions between both parties, 
ſhall be void and of no effeft, and from hence- 


forward a firm peace for ever; free trade and com- 


\merce ſhall be, and continue between the ſubjects 
of his moſt ſacred Majeſty GzorGe, . King of 
Great-Britain, &c. and the people of the kingdom 
| of Tunis, and the dominions thereunto belonging : 
But that this article ſhall not cance!, or make void 
any juſt debt, either in commerce, or otherwiſe, 
that may be due, from any perſon or perſons, to 
others of either party ; but that the ſame ſhall be 
hable to be demanded, and be recoverable | as 
before. 

IT. That the ſhips of either party ſhall have free 
liberty to enter into any port or nver belonging to 
the dominions of either party, paying the duties 
only for what they ſhall fell, tranſporting the reſt 
without any trouble or moleſtation, and freely en- 
Joy any other privileges accuſtom'd ; and the late 
exaction, that has been upon the lading and .unla- 
ding of goods at Goletta, and the Marine, ſhall be 
reduced to the ancient cuſtoms in thoſe caſes. 

ITI. That there ſhall not be any ſeizure of any 
ſhips of either party at ſea, or in port ; but that 
they ſhall quietly paſs, without any moleſtation or 
interruption, they diſplaying their colours : And, 
for prevention of all inconveniencies that may hap- 
pen, the ſhips of Tunis are to have a certificate, 
under the hand and ſeal of the Britiſh Conſul, that 
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they belong to Tunisz which, being /produc*d, the C -; A P. 


Englifh ſhip: ſhall admit two! men t6 come on-boart 
them, peaceably to ſatisfy themſelves they-are En- 
gliſh ; and,. altho?,they have - paſſengers of other 
nations,0n board; they: ſhall be free, Poth whey _ 
their effects... ied 

IV. That. if an-Englih ſhip: ſhall; rective..on 
board. any. goods. or paſſengers, belonging to the 
kingdom of Tunis, they ſhall, be, bound to defend 
them and their goods, ' 1o far as lies if! their power, 
and nor deliver.chem-unto their-enemics :» And the 
better to. prevent any unjuſt demands being inade 
upan 'the Crown of Great-Britaing.and to oogit diſs 
putes and differences which may ariſe, all goods and 
merchandizes, that ſhall from -henceforward/.be 
ſhipp*d by'the ſubjetts of this. Government, either 
in'this port, or any other whatſoever,:on board the 
ſhips or veſſels belonging to Great-Britain, Chall-be 
firlt enter*d;.m the a of Cancellaria, before the. 
Britiſh Conſul reſiding at-the/reſpeRive ports, ex- 
E tp g the quantity, quality, and yalue-of the goods: 

0 ſhipp*d, which the ſaid Conſul is to certify in the- 
clearance given to the ſaid ſhip,'or veſſel, before ſhe. 
departs 3 to the end, that, -if,any.cauſe of complaint- 
ſhould happen: hereafter, there-may be no greater 
claim made on the Britiſh nation, |than by this me- 
thod ſhall, be proved. to be juſt and equitable. .... 

V. That + any of the ſhips of either party ſhall; 
by. accident. of foul weather. or otherwiſe, be caſt: 


away upon any, coaſt belonging to either party,/'the 


perſons ſhall. be free, and the goods ſavetls and des, 
liver*d to their lawful proprietors. -; 
- VI. That the Engliſh, which do at preſent, or 


; ſhall at any time hereafter, inhabit, in the city, or! 


kingdom. of. Tunis,. ſhall have. free liberty,” when 
they. pleaſe, to tranſport themſelves with their fa 
mulies and children, tho? born in the country, |. | 
* VII. That the people, belonging to the ded 
nions of either party, ſhall not be abuſed with: il] 
e, or otherwiſe ill-treated 3, but that the par-, 


_ ties, ſo offending, ſhall be puniſtr Evenely: Ac-: 
_ cording to their deſerts. 


_ VIII. - Thar, the Conſul, or. any. pt lly of the | 
Engliſh. nation reſiding in. Tynis, . ſhall not be 
forced to make. their addreſſes, in any difference, 
unto any court of juſtice, but to. the. Bey himſelf, 
from whom only they ſhall receive. judgment ; this, 
in caſe the difference ſhould happen, between a ſub- 
Je of Great-Britain, and another of this Goyern- 
ment, or any other foreign \nation : But, | if it 
ſhould be between any two of. his Britannick' Ma- 

jeſty's ſubjects, then it is to be decided by the Bri- 
tiſh Conſul only. 

IX. That the Conſul, or any thes of "Sk Bri- 
tiſh nation, ſhall not be liable to pay the debts of 
any particular perſon of the nation, unleſs obliged, 
thereunto under his hand. 

X. Thar as the iſland of Minorca i in the Medi- 
terranean ſea, and the city of Gibraltar in Spain, : 
have been yielded andannex'd tothe crown of Great-. 
Britain, as well by the King of Spain, as by all the 
ſeveral Powers of Europe engag'd in the late war : 
Now it is hereby agreed, and fully concluded, that, 
from this time forward for ever, the ſaid iſland of. 
Minorca, and city of Gibraltar, ſhall be eſteem'd, 
in every reſpect, by the Government of Tunis to be 
part of his Britannick Majeſty's own dominions, and. 
the inhabitants thereof to be look*d upon as his Ma- 
jelty's natural ſubjects, in the ſame manner, as if 
they had been born in any part of Great-Britain 
and they, with their ſhips and veſſels, wearing the 
Britiſh colours, ſhall be permitted freely to trade and 
traffick in any part of the kingdom of Tunis, and 


ſhall 
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CHAP. ſhall paſs without any moleſtation. whatſoever, eis 
X. ther. on the ſeas, or elſewhere, in the ſame manner, 
YR and with the ſame freedom: and. privileges as. have 


been ſtipulated. in this and AY Peru Crater in 


- behalf of the Britiſh:nation ſubjedts. .-..,."/ 


- + XI. And: the; better. and more firmly to maintain 


' "the; correſpondence: and friendſhip, that hath 
has a ang happily eſtabliſh'd between., the 
Crown of Great-Britain, and. the :Government of 
Tunis ; it is; hereby agreed and, concluded by-the 
parties before: mention*d, that none, of the ſhips; or 


veſſels belonging to Tunis, or the dominions there- 


of any nation whatſoever, before or. in ſight-of the 
aforeſaid city of Gibraltar, or any of the ports of 
the iſland of Minorca, to hinder or moleſt any 
veſſels, bringing, proviſions and, refreſhments for 
his: Britannick - Majeſty's troops and .g 


| garriſons. in 
thoſe places,. or. give any diſturbance to the-trade 


\ or, commerce thereof ; and, if any. prize ſhall: be 


taken by the ſhips. or veſſels .of, Tunis, within the 
ſpace of ten miles. of the aforeſaid places, it ſhall 


. be reſtored without any. diſpute. 
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- XII. That all the ſhips of war belonging to. .ci; 
ther party's dominions ſhall have free liberty to uſe 
each other's ports for waſhing, cleaning or repair- 
ing any of their, defects, and to buy and to ſhip 
off any ſort of viduals alive or dead,. or any other 
neceſſaries, at the -price the natives buy at in the 
market, without paying cuſtom to any officer : 
And whereas his Britannick Majeſty's ſhips of war 
do frequently afſemble and harbour in the port. of 

Mahon in the iſland of Minorca; if at any. time 
they, or his Majeſty's troops in. garriſon there, 


ſhould be in want of proviſions,, and ſhould ſend. 


' from thence to purchaſe ſupplies in any part of 
the dominions belonging to Tunis, they ſhall be 


of premiteed to buy cattle alive or dead, and all other | 


_ kind of proviſion, at the prices they are ſold at in 
the market, and ſhall be ſuffer'd- to, carry them off 


without paying. duty to any. officer, in the. ſame 


manner as if his Majeſty's ſhips were themſelves 
n-4he nods: Hts ci © og TEN OE 

XIII. That in caſe any Ss war, belonging 
to the kingdom of Tunis, ſhall take, in any of 
their enemy's ſhips, any Engliſhmen ſerving for 
wages, they are to be made {laves ;_ but, if Mer- 
chants or Paſſengers, they are to: enjoy their liber- 
ty and effects unmoleſted. 


 X[V. That in caſe any ſlave in the kingdom of 


. Tunis, of any nation whatſoever, ſhall make his cf- 
cape, and get on board any ſhip belonging to the 
_ dominions of his ſacred Majeſty the King of Great- 
Britain, &c. the Conful ſhall not be liable to.pay 
the ranſom, unleſs timely notice be given him to 
order that none ſuch be entertain'd ; and then, if it 
appears that any ſlave has ſo got away, the ſaid Con- 
\ul is to pay to his patron the price for which he was 
ſold in the market; and, if no price be ſet, then 
to pay 300 dollars,, and no more, _ | 
XV. And, the better to prevent any diſpute, 
that may hereafter ariſe between the two. parties, 
about ſalutes and | 2966 ceremonies, it 1s hereby 
agreed and concluded, that whenever any Flag-oft- 
ficer of Great-Britain ſhall arrive in the bay of Tu- 
nis, in any of his majeſty's ſhips of war, -immedi- 
ately upon.notice given thereof, there ſhall be five 
and twenty cannon fir*d from the caſtles of Golet- 
ta, or other the neareſt fortification belonging to 
Tunis, according to cuſtom, as a royal ſalute. to 


his Britannick Majeſty's colours, and the ſame_ 


number ſhall be return'd in, anſwer thereto. by his 
_ Majeſty's ſhips; and it is hereby ſtipulated and 


agreed,” that all ceremonies: of honour ſhall be.al- CHAP. 
low'd to the Britiſh Conſul,, who+refides: here, ro * 
repreſent,” in every 'reſpet,: his, Majeſty's perſon, "Ya 
caval to any other nation whatſoeyer,, and no other 

onſul in the kingdom to be admitted before him 


» = 


if) SIONS 1D DiaiÞh. 4, 4 ry ap 
x ho Thar the ſubjets of his ſacred: Majefty of 

Great-Britain, &c-cither reſiding, ing, or trading, to 

the dominions.of Tunis, ſhall ngt, for the time, to 

come, pay,any.more than three per Cent. cuſtom, 

on: the value of goods or merchandize, which they 

190 ether bring, into, or.;carry..out of this ſaid 
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agreed, concluded and eſta- 


in precedency,,,.,.> - 


- . XVII Itis moreoy 


.bliſh'd, thar, at what oever time it ſhall pleaſe, the 


Government, of Tunis to reduce the cuſtoms of the 
French, nation, to ,leſs than they. pay at preſent, it 
hall always, be; obſerv?d,. that the Britiſh cuſtoms 
ſhall be twoyper Cent. leſs than .any agreement that 
ſhall for the future be; made with the faid French, 
.or than ſhall be paid by, the ſubjects of France., : 


_..XVIIL Itis mercover agreed,-concluded and ef- 


tabliſh'd,. that in caſe any Britiſh ſhip or ſhips, or 
any of the ſubjedts of his Macy of BE ins, 


+ 


thall import, at. the port. of Tunis, or any other . 
port of this kingdom, any: warlike ſtores ; as Can- 


nons, Muſkets, Piſtols, Cannon-powder or Fine-pow- 
der, Bullets,, Maſts, Anchors, Cables, Pitch, Tar, 

or the like ;.as alſo proviſions (viz.) Wheat, Barley, 
Beans, Oats,:Oil, or the like ; for the ſaid kinds of 
merchandize, they ſhall not pay any fort of duty or 
CuRam- TRees. oo rn ing od otras 
_ | We, the Parties, before-mention'd, having ſeen 
and peruſed the preceding, Articles, do hereby ap- 
prove, ratify and confirm the. ſeveral particulars 
therein mention'd, and they are to remain firm for 
ever, without any alteration: In teſtimony of which, 
we do hereunto ſet our hands and ſeals, in the pre- 


ſence of Almighty Gov, in-the noble city: of Tu- 


nis, the zoth day of Auguſt, O. S. and-in the 
year of our Lord Jesus CHRIST 1716, being the 
26th day of the moon Ramadam, . and the year of 


the Hejira 1128. | 

(8) J-Baken (LS) (LS) (L.S, 

1! eo BEA Bren We 4s ore Fo 

- The preſent fate of the African iſands. ens 
\'HE iſlands.of Africa {till remain to be de-CHAP. 


_ ſcrib'd; of which the principal are, 1. Bad- Xl. 
mandel; 2. Zocotaraz 3. The iſlands of Co: Fo 


morro; 4. Prince Maurice's iſland, or the Mauri- «ag of a- 


ties; 5. The iſland of Bourbon; and, 6. Mada- frica. 
gaſcar z all which lie in the Indian ocean, eaſtward 

of the continent of Africa.  _ wy TA 

On the ſouth-weſt part of Africa lie, -1.. The Iſlands 
iſland of St, Helena; 2. Aſcenſion; 3, St. Mat- 470g 
thew; 4. Annabon; 5. St. Thomas. 6. Princes © 
ilang ; and, 7. The iſland of Fernando Po. 

On the north-weſt part of Africa lie, 1. The Iflandson 
iſlands of Cape Verd; 2. The Canary iſlands ; *benorth- 
3. The iſlands of Madera; and, 4. The Azores..  o# mk 

The iſland of. Bab,- or Babelmandel, olim Dio- pabmane 
dorus, lies at the entrance into the Red-ſea,. and del. 
forms one ſide of the famous ſtreight of. Babel, 'or 
Babmandel : It is ſituated in 1 3 degrees, north la- 
titude,. and is. about five miles in circumference. 

The Ethiopians and Arabians formerly contended 
with great fury for the poſſeſſion of it, being a place 
of the laſt importance, as it commanded the en- 
trance into-the Red-fea, and preferv*d a communt- 
cation 
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CHAP. cation between'Ethiopia and Arabia; bur ſince the 
Xl. "Turks have pofſcls'd themſelves 6f both ſhores, the 

IV and is in a manner deferted,'being a fandy barren 
_ foil, and affording ſcarce any ſuſtenance” for man'ot 


Zocotora, The iſland of Zocotora, or Socotfa, is ſituated 
inthe caſtern ocean in 12 degrees north latirud 

'>0 Teagues to the eaſtward of cape Gardefoy, beitiz 

'about 25 leagues long, and 18 broad. There 1s 
-But brie town in the iſland, where the Shiek, ot 
"Sovereign refides; the reſt of the" thhabiranits live 
- -in-cottages diſpers*d-abonr the coutitty,” There are 

two pretty good harbours on the coaſt, where Eu- 
ropean ſhips formerly uſed to put' in, wheh they 
were diſappointed 6f their pafſage to India by the 
'monſons; but this Teldom happens nbw, our Mati- 
| ners are fo well-acquainted with the winds 'and fea- 
' ſons in this part of the world. The'people of this 
ifand are a mixture of Pagans and Mahometans, 
and have ſcarce any foreign traffick. Their ufual 
food is milk, dates, roots, and fort fitſh + The 
country affords ſcarce any merchandize fit for ex- 
_ Portation, unleſs it be Frankincenſe, Alves, and the 

-gum call'd Dragons-blood. -——— 
Comorrs The iſlands of Comorro are five in-trutber, and 
uMands. He between the coaſt 6f Zanguebar, and the north- 
end of the iſland of Madagaſcar, from 1o to 15 de- 
-grees of fouth latitude : That which" is moſt fre- 
quented, and conſequently beſt "known to the Eu- 
Johanna Topeans, is the iſland'of Johanna, where ſhips touch 
deſcrib'd. for refreſhments in their paſſage to Bombay, and 
the Malabar coaſts of India, This iſland lies 'in 12 
"degrees and an half nofth latitude, and is 30 thiles 
"Jong, and 15 broad. The people are Negroes 'of 
che Ntthombzas religion, extremely hoſpitable, - 49 
_ cially to the Engliſh. They live under a monarchi- 


-cal form of government from which, it feems, the H 
females are not excluded. TT have great ptenty - 


owls, Rice, Pota- 


"of black Cattle and Goats; of 
toes, Yams, Honey, Wax, Bananges, Tamarinds 
Lemons, Oranges, Pine-apples, 'Cocoa-nuts, and 
'other fruits. And I find the women, as in other 
parts of Africa, are employ'd in huſbandry, and 
other laborious works, while the men indulge their 
aſe, They are a very plain, offenſive people; but 
do not abound in wealth, and ſcarce know the uſe 
of arms, or what war means. Neither do their 
| Kings take ſtate upon them, but converſe fami- 
| larly both with their ſabjefts, and foreigners. They 
have but two towns; to one whereof our Mariners 
| Have given the name of King*s-Town, from its 
| being the reſidence of their Kings; and to the 
other Queen's-Town, ſome of their Queens havin 
made it the feat of their Government. Theſe 
towns are built with ſtone and timber; bur the reſt 
*of their houſes are only mean cottages diſpers'd all 
_ over the country : Their ufual food is Rice boil'd, 
Meat, Milk, Roots, and 'Cocoa-nuts; and the Milk 
of the young Cocoa-nuts ferves them for drink, as 
the ſhells do for cups. They are under ſtrange ap- 
| enlions of miſchief from the Devil, and burn 
im in effigy once a year, *tis ſaid: They ſeem alſo 
to abhor the place where any one happens to die 


either out of a dread of departed ſpirits, the uni- pro 


verſal foible of the common people; or, as others 
ſuggeſt, becauſe they look upon the place where 
any man dies to be polluted ; but, after ſome time, 
they return to the place again, and inhabit the 
rooms where their friends happen'd to draw their 
laſt breath. _ ; | 
- The reſt of the iſlands of Comorro are much 


about the ſame dimenſions, [inhabited by the ſame. 


whente their rivers 


"THE PRESENT STATE 


kind of people, and produce the ' like plants | 
and fruits; and therefore it 1s perfe&tly unneceſ 

to enter upon « particular deſcription of them. *_ 
+ Thenext Nahd T an rodefcribe, is 'thar of Prince 


| Maurice, or the Mauritius, belongirig to the Dutch, 
| voy gave it thisname in honotir of their Stadrhtol- 


ce 'Miurice, under whoſe adminiftracion 


they made themſelves maſters of it. This iſland is 


Fituted in 20 Uegrees fouth latitade, 100 leagues 
eaft of Madagaſcar; being of an'oval form, and a- 
bbut'50 kagues in circumference, abounding in 
woods of various Kinds, particulatly Ebony. There 
are alſo abundance-of ® og high mountains, from 

| fall mm torrents. The Dutch 
have a fort, atid'a 'gartifon of 50 toth in the iſland; 
befides which, there may be thite or fourſcore fa- 
mills of Hollahders, who keep abandance of Ne- 
groeflaves thatare employ'd'm huſbandry, and 0- 
Bi 1f6riohs work. his Datch fonnd this iftand 


CHAY. 
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Leen mt 

The iſland 

of Prince 


Maurice : 


or, the 


unifthabited, and conſequently uncuttivared ; nor was | 


there any other cattle upon it but Deer and Goats; 
the Dittch have now introduc*d almoſt all the plants 


of Aſia and Europe,and well Rodd the ifland with 


cattle and p ': Rice and Pulſe, Sugar-canes and 
Tobacco a rais'd here, but in no great quan- 
rities ; nor does 'the foil ſeem proper tor corn or 
wine. The Hollanders tonch here in their p 

from the'Cape to Batavia; and, as neither of theſe 
colonies abound in good timber; it is probable they 


ate ſupplied with it from the Mauritius ; for, *tis 


faid, they have a great many faw-mills erefted on 
the rivers in this iſland 3 but the reaſon the Darch 
firſt poſſeſs*d themſelyes of the Mauritius, was for 


a baiting-place between Europe and India, having 


before they were maſters 'of the Cape of Good 


'T come, in'the next place, to treat of the iſland 
of Bourbon, cald England's Foreft by the Engliſh, 
who firſt diſcover'd it. This is {firuated in 21 
degrees ſouth latirude, about 40 leagues ſouth-weſt 
of Mauritius. Tr is of an oval figure, and about 


- no (other place to touch at in that long voyage, 


Bourbon 
iſland. 


30 leagues in circumference; finely diverſified with 


mountains and plains, foreſts, and champain-fietds, 
has'ptenty of wood and water, and a fruitful ſoil, 
except one part'of the iſland, which has been burnt 


up and r*'d barren by a vulcano, or ſubterra- 
neous fires. The Portugueſe firſt diſcover'd it, anno 


1545,and ſtock'd it with Hogs and Goats, as if they 
intended to have made a ſettlement here; but after- 
wards deferted it again. Captain CasTLEToN, 


an Engliſh Commander, touch'd here in the year 


1613, and was ſo taken with the beauty of the 
iſland, that he gave it the name of the Engliſh Fo« 
reſt : But our Eaſt-India Company did not think it 
worth while to fix a colony here. The French af- 


terwards took poſſefiion of it in the year 1654, and 


gave it the name of Bourbon, and left ſome few 
people and ſlaves-there, who afterwards came away 
in an Engliſh ſhip; however, the French ftill lay 
claim to the iſland, tho* they make little or no uſe 
of it, there being no harbour upon the coaft, or 
any thing to'mduce them to viſit it, but the freſh 
viſions they meet with here, on their voyage to- 
and from India; fuch as black Cattle, Hogs, Goats, 
Tortoiſes, tame'and wild Fowls, Oranges Wh | 
and other fruits, roots'and herbs. | 

The largeft of the African iſlands, and indeed of 


ons, | 


Madagaſ- 


the whole world, except that of Borneo, is that of <= | 


Madagaſcar, call'd by the Portugueſe St. Laurence, 


from its being difcover*'d on St. Lavgence*sday, 
anno 1506 ; tho" others ſay, 1t obtain'd this name 
I 


CHAP. fromLAavuRENCE ALMEIDA (fon of ALMz1Da, 
the Portugueſe . Viceroy of the Eaſt-Indies) who 
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OF THE AFRICAN ISLANDS. 


pn diſcovered it.: But howeyer that be, Madagaſc, 


""F OE. It” 


or Madagaſcar, is the name the natives give it, 


and by which it is moſt commonly known at this 


The iſland of Madagaſcar is ſituated between the 


12th and26th degrees, of ſouth latitude, 40 leagues 


ealt of the continent of Africa, being about 1000 


miles in length from north to ſouth, and generally 


between 2 and goo miles broad z only towards the 
north it grows much narrower, and terminates 1n a 


moſt all manner of animals and vegetables; that 


| are to be found on the neighbouring continent of 


Africa may be met with here z and there are ſcarce 
any plants of Aſia or Europe, except. the fine ſpices, 


- but will flouriſh here, as the French inform-us, who 


made the experiment at their ſettlement of Fort 


verſally agreed, that it affords a pleaſing variety of 


| hills and valleys, woods and champain, and is well 
 vater'd with ſprings and rivers; and that there are 


ſeveral good harbours upon the coaſt: But ftill-it is 
found . not to produce any kind of, merchandize z 
which, for quantity and quality, can induce- any 


- one European nation to attempt. the conqueſt of ir, 


or fix any conſiderable colonies here. The Portu- 
gueſe, Engliſh, Dutch and French, have fucceſſive- 


ly endeavour'd to. diſcover ſomething that might 
' turn to account: They were long amuſed with hopes, 


that there were gold and ſilver mines in the iſland; 


| but, there ſeems now. to be little hopes of finding 
_ theſe tempting minerals, or the precious {tones that 
our voyage-Writers talk ſo much of, in any quantity. 
We purchaſe ſcarce any thing here but Negroe ſlaves, 
which the natives barter with the European nations 
for cloathing, bard-ware, tools or toys ; and here 
the ſhipping, bound to and from India, ſometimes 


furniſh themſelves with water, freſh proviſions and 


truits : The natives, eſpecially in the inland coun- 


try, are generally Negroes, like thoſe on the neigh- 


 bouring continent z but there are both White men 


and Malatto's upon the coaſt, who ſpeak Arabick, 


and therefore-are ſuppoſed to come from Arabia, as 


well as becauſe their religyon iS. a mixture of Maho- 
metiſm, Judaiſm and 


aganiſm : But, tho* they 
retain circumciſion, and ſome . other Mahometan 
rites, thoſe who have viſited the iſland, relate, they 
have no moſques or temples, or any regular publich 
worſhip, tho' they acknowledge a deity, and /per- 
form ſome acts of adoration.  _ | 

The country is ſtill divided amongſt ſeveral pet- 
ty princes .or monarchs, which would make. it an 
eaſy conqueſt, did their ſoil produce any thing to in- 
cite the avarice or ambition of the European powers 
to attempt itz, .and here,, as, on the continent, the 


- 


ſeveral tribes. being frequently at war with. each 
| other, make ſlaves, of their priſoners, whom they 
| barter away, and exchange,. with ſuch merchants as 


viſit their coaſts, for cloathing, ſtrong liquors, and 


ſach urenſils and neceſſarics as they want : But. I 
don't find they wear any other | cloathing, than. a 


piece of Cotron, Calicoe,. or..Linnen cloth. about 


their waiſts, adorning their arms. with. bracelets, 


their necks with necklaces, and their hair with ſome 


glittering trifles. Their arms are ſtill bows and ar- 


rows, darts and laynces, with: a ſhield for their de- 
fence : They ſeem. terribly afraid of fire-arms. : 


Their houſes are only round little. huts, go-or.40 


of which form a village : "There is not any thing 
That can be call 'a town in the whole country. 


_. St, Auſtins, to explore the-com 
point : Ir 18 a fruitful country, abounding in cattle, 


_ corn, fiſh, fowl, herbs, roots and flowers; arid al- 


- 


together with. cordoage. made of the Cocoa-ntt- 
Rn: oy pttpt. 6 "A 0. 
e places where the Europeans have attempted 
to eſtabliſh ſettlements in Matagaſcar, ic 
the bay of St. Auſtins, on the ſourh-weſt-part of the 
iſland ; or at Fort Dauphin, on the ſourh-eaft part 
of the iſland, The Portugueſe, Engliſh and Dutch, 
have ſucceſſively ſent detachments to the bay of 
atry, and then-aban- 
don'd it: again ; and the French; on: the'other ſide 


| of the iſland, built Fort Dauphin, placed a garriſon 
_ there, and penetrated far into the country, propo- 
_ ſing not only to make themſelves maſters of this 


iſland, but of the navigation: of the Indian'ſeas ; 


but they ſeem at length to be convinc'd,. that their 
_ project was impaCticable,and only make uſe of Fort 
Dauphin at. preſent, as a place of refreſhment, in 
Dauphin.  Asto the face of the country ; it.is uni- | r Hincnl | 


their voyages to and from India. TY 


It was once expected, that the Pirates would have Some ac- 
. made a ſettlement in this iſland, and uſu 
minion of it, having ſix or ſeven fail of ſhips; with og Sg 
which they uſed to infeſt: the Indian ſeas, and-catry at Maca- 
their prizes into a place of ſecurity, on the north- gaſcar. 
_caſt part of Madagaſcar, where they 
ſelves of a harbour of difficult acceſs, and defended 
. from ſtorms by the little iſland of St. Mary's, which 
lies before it in 17 degrees ſouth latitude. +1 
 - The Court of: England, about the year 1700, 
ſent a ſquadron of four men of war, commanded 


poſſeſs'd them- 


by Commadore Warren, to drive the Pirates 


from thenice z but he, finding it impoſſible to come 


at them, publiſh'd a proclamation, in purſuance of 


his inſtructions, offering a pardon to all that would 
come in (except AvER y-their leader); but not a 


man carne over to him. The -Commodore after- 


wards proceeded to Fort St. George in the Eaft-In- 
dies, where the writer of theſe papers ſaw him; This 
gentlemanuſed his utmoſt diligence tormeet with the 


Pirates in the ſeas of India, but to no/purpoſe ;- and, 
having left one. or two of: his ſhips on the: ſhoals 
near Malacca, return'd with-the reft to England-:; 
However, his expedition had this good effect, thar 
the Pirates durſt not ſtir out from Madagaſcar:; and, 
finding they. were ſo narrowly watch'd, they agreed 
to divide what they had got, and diſperſe themſelves: 
Two of them were afterwards taken by the Dutch 
at Malacca; and, being ſent to:Fort St. George, 
were brought over to England inthe Fowland; be- 
ing the ſame ſhip the author.came home in the year 
1704 : Whatbecame of Avery himſelf F could 
never learn ; but*tis probable be is dead, or remains 
conceaP d\in-the iſland of Madagaſcar to this time; 
for he can expect no mercy from any of the Powers 
of Europe,-/if he ſhould fall into their hands; bur, 
as for his beihg in ſuch circumſtances, as'to- lay 
the foundation of a new 'ſtate' or kingdom in 
this iſland, this. report poſſibly deſerves but little 


credit : We ſhould have heard more of him af- 


ter ſo many. years elaps'd, it he had made any fi- 
gure there, | fr 1d 
- I ſhall now repaſs the Cap 
take a view of the iſlands on the ſouth-weſt:part: 


Africa; and the firſt we meer with in the Atlantick * i= 
ocean, in-ſailing from the Cape, is St. Helena, fo St. Hele- 


named by the Portugueſe, who diſcover'd it on St. 24 
Hz1tn'sday, in the year 1502. Thisiſland: is fi- 
tuated in 16 degrees ſouth latitude, about 600 leagues 
north-weſt of the Cape of Good , almoſt inthe 
mid-way, between the continents/of Africa and'A- 
.merica, | but nearer to mu of Africa, from whence 

20 £ 5% it 


They go a fiſhing in their ſeas and rivers in canoes; © HWP. 
made of the bodies 'of large trees hollow'd/z' and NT 
they have alſo larger boats, *ris faid, of boards ſew'd YO 


rp*d the do- count of 


Cape of Good //and Iſlands 
| of ſouth-weſt 


| (3 HO 


_ #1. | always from the ſouth-eaſt a modetate'gale, -it is'an © rid Zone, where" good wine 'is produced 3 neither 
——" excceding{ pleaſant voyage from rhe Cape . cold'nor very hot'cottfitries agree with this liquor. 


* 


- 


- *£CO./ THE PRESENT S$TIWTE 
> EWA P, itis diftant about: 1200 miles :"FThe winds blowing : ſerved-already; there is*16-c6untry Within the Tor 


to'St.'He- 
+ tena, and performed aus leſs: than three weeks, with- 
out handing a fail; or giving the leaſbtrouble to the 


-ſeamen; But'there'is no failing tothis iſland direct- 
::ly fromthe northward, the winds always blowihg 


Lo 


-from:+the' ſouth-eaſt in theſe ſeas. When a "ſhip 


I therefore is-ſent! from England 'to St: Helena, ' it 


_fir{t fails as far' ſouthward as "the Cape 


ape 'of Good 
.Hope,/and:then-returns/to St. Helena - I queſtion 


The iflandis about 21 miles in circumference, and 
- high: land, | for it may be difcerned-at!ſea' above 20 
- Teagues diſtance: "It conſiſts indeed of one vaſt rock, 
: ſteep:on every '1ſide asachurch-ſteeple; and looks ke 
-a;caſtle!in the middle of the "ocean, whoſe natural 
+ walls) are of that height, that there is" no ſcaling 
them, or indeed-any landing on the '1fland, but 'at 

a ſmall valley, called Chappel-valley,” in”a'bay 6n 


. © the eaſt-fide of it, which'is defended” by *a battery 
__of forty or fifty:great/guns, planted'even with the 
_ _ water;/iand-the waves daſhing perpetually on (the 
ſhore, it is-at all' times difficult landing even here. 


"ox 


 -/There is alſo one little creek beſides, where two'or 


_ -three men may land-at a time ; 'but this-is now-de- 


' fended'by a-battery. of five or ſix gunis,'and'rendered 
inatceffible. There is noanchorags anywhere abont 

the iſland, butiatiC [:valley' bay; and as the 
wind always ſits from the: ſouth+ eaſt,” if a/ſhip/over 


| Taoocahe Mandmever Go te, the ramar recover 


-.714A little beyond the landing-place in Chappel-val- 
tey;4s-a fort, /where the/Governor - refides-with' the 
garriſon z/ and-wthetfame valley>there is a pretty 
tawn,; conſiſting:of forty or'fifty houſes, built after 
the'Engliſh way, whither the /peopleVof- the) iNlatidl 
reſort 'when any ſhipping appears, as-welt ro aflift 
in! the: defence of ! thei ifland, if ' 'theychappen' to'be 
enemies, /'as/ to! entertain | the ſeamen, if "they 'ate 
friends: For ;the Governor has always ſentinels/on 
the higheſt part of the iſland to the:windward, who 
give.\notice1of :the'approach- of !all ſhipping, 'and 
ns. are thereupon. fired, {that every man'may''re- 
ort:to:his poſt; tris impoſſible! for 'any ſhip/'to 
come ry the night-time,” but what'i:has/been' diſco- 
vered! the day-before,. .and preparations made 'for 
her:reception, 1f:ian 9315 219% £11503 iC OUT --b 
_ Notwithſtanding the iſland 0n.every:ſideappears 
tobe a:hard barren rock, yet on'the'top/itiiscover'd 
with a' fine ſtaple of carth a foot'or:a footand a half 
deep, which produces all manner of: grain; graſs, 
fruits; -herbs,--roots,: and-garden-ſtuff ; iAnd the 
country, after: we:have: aſcended-the'rook, is 'pret- 
tily-diverſified with riſing; hills: and-plains; :adorned 
with plantations: of ifruit-trees, | and':kitchen-gar- 
dens, amopg which:!the houſes "of 2theinatives are 
interſperſed:; and-in'tthe--open ifields:are herds-of 
cattle always grazing;:!\ſome'of which are'fatted'to 
ſapply:the:ſhipping; that roucheshere, and the reſt 
furnifheth-ther daries with' milk, butter;/and cheeſe: 
They abound alſo in Hogs, Goats, Turkeys, and 


.. alk»manner [of poultry:;: and their 'ſeas are! well 
| ſtoredjwith fiſhuv! 'Thegreateſt misforune'is, that a- 


midft all this afluence-ot' other things, ''they have 


- neither: bread nor wine} of their 'own!: growth 3 for 


| the.:rats, which harbour-in the rocks and cannot 


b 


tho'.the ſoil is: extremely proper-for "Wheat, | yet 


be:deſtroyed, eat, up./all the feed-'before the (grain 
is well out of the ground: And'/though'the Vines 
flouriſh and: afford:them-Grapes enough, - yet the 
latitude 1s too hot for making wine: As T have ob- 
F 4 NL | 


.-climate, | 


All the'*wine they ſpend thefefore, they hive 


"from [the "Cabaries, "the Madera's, *6r the Cape, 


which 1s brought tothem in European ſhipping, as 


--well-as their flour and/malt : And their very houſes 
are ſome of them brought ready framed from Eng- 
land,” there being 'no 'timber"on the *ifland, trees 
' not'taking'ideep'root here (for thetock that Hes'ſo 
-/near'ithe” ſurface.-*> However®they © have under- 

-whether three ſhips-ever 'made'the iſland'in going - wood'enough' for 
- dire&tly-from Europe; fince it has: been diſcovered. 


Wie £4» 
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'ally-produce;''andrhey make Thiftto raiſe Kidney - 


CHAP. 
agg 


"beahs, *and'/fomie other (kinds of pulſe/in their Gar- | 


. dens; though'they cannot preſefve their grain from 
"the. Rats: And,'to' 
"eat Poratoes of Yatns. 


ſupply the Want of bread, they 
./'Phere wef&tip6n the iNand;when I was'on ſhore 


. there; in the year 17015 abouttwo hundred fathi- 


"lies, moſt of 'themFngliſh; or Utſcended from Etig- 


liſh parents; though'there wete'fome French” te- 


- fugees amongſt thetn, 'broughttHither to cultivate 


: their”vines,in@reath' them to-mikewine'; brit in 
"this;it ſeems/the'heatof rhe clithate prevented their 
uceceding; as has (been obſerved already. Evety 
-fatnily has its houſe and plantition' on the hightr 
-part-of the'iffarid, 'where they Took after their car- 
'tle;their H6g,Goats, andpoultty, fruits, and kitch- 
.enzgardens :' They Tearce ever come” down to the 
:town in| Chappelvalley, unleſs "it be"Gnce a: wedk 
:to church,” or 'Wwhen' the ſhipping arrives, 'when 
'moſt"of the houſes*in' the valley #revoriverted itito 
-punch-houſes;'orlodgings for their'gitfts; to'whomn 
.they ſell their" cattle, poultry,” fruits, or *parden- 


Au,  But'the-inhdbiratits afe-not ſuffered to'p 


ye nh a 
there :' Whatever 'they want of "foreign growth'or 
'manufaCture, ithey are obliged" ro*buy ar'the'Com- 
Patiy's ware-houfe, where they may furniſh them- 
ſelves twice-every” month with Brandy, European, 
or Cape wires; Batavia Arrack, "Maſr,” Beer, 'Si- 
gar,/'Tea,''Coffte,” China and "Fapan "ware; Lin- 
nen;)Oaliedes) Okints, Moflins, Ribbands, Woollen- 
cloth”: and "RAR; Aarid' all mantier-'of cloathing ; 


forwwhich they arc allowed: ſix months credit. The 


coin chiefly curren 


gliſh -money. 


. 


t here, is Spaniſh dollars,'or En-. 


-"/iThere" is no place 6ut of En gland; *where "the Perſons of 


natives'have-ſuch freſh ruddy complexions, and ro- 
buſt conſtitutions, as'we meet with here. The 


childrenand Qeſceridans of white people, in" any 


latitude among the'Tropicks, 'l6ok Ike a pieces 
dough-paſte; "without 'any 'matiner of colour : 'Bur 
the" natives'of "St;"Helena' have *generally a good 


 mixeare of (ved and” white, attended with a pod 


a of health; "which may be aſcribed' to the 


following cauſes. | They tive 'on thetop of a moun- 


| rey are uſually employed in'the mo! 
healrhtiil *exerciſes/ of Ou h 
andtheir iſland'4s' frequently refreſhed with mode- 


tain'always opet SR Bonny 


blowhere : 


rate cooling ſhowers, ' and there are no fens or 
ſalt-marſhes 'Hbofit ir 'to annoy them; They are 
uſed alſo to climb -the'ſteep hill between the town 


the na- 
tives of St. 


Helena. 


and, huſbandry, 


ſteep, that t 


middle of it, from! thence called Ladder-hill ; and 
this'cannot be avoided withour going three or fotr 
miles about; ſo that they ſeldomwantair or exerciſe, 
the'great-preſervers of health. As to the genius and 
Ax - tem- 


hey are forced to have a ladder in the 


<E 


The 
nius 
| temper 
of the 


Exceſſive heat)'6r pitch? d with c6Id ! "They Ni 
1 Pe wag im'no danger vf*enemies, of 


' 


0#"tHE KF 


- of them, if they had ns curiofity ta fee the reſt of 


i.. "the world;-of * which they had heard fo many fine 


ngs ; and how'they could confine themſelves to a 
ſpot of earth} ſcarce even Jag 8 In C 

and ſeparated fromthe reff bf mankind ? To which 
they anſwer'd* Ts enjoy'd all the neceffaries of 
- life in great-plenty :*They were edn with 


hit 


p | $ X 
hey lived in 
rob- 


bers, wild beaſts, or rigorous ſeaſons, and were hap- 
__ -py in a'continued ſtate of health : "That as there were 


b! 


- "rocks of a ſurprizing height, and Whol moat is.the 


We al tn Ate oxrthet 63g. Af 10}. . Py # 40 - 
_ Acertain diminutive writer has indeed charg'd the 


_ fering tricks of the inhabitants, as the 


ſometimes murder'd: 


- ho rich meir amongſt them (ſcarce any Planter being 


n this little ſpot of earth, and the 

abited by one of the beſt colonies 
k 

and yer are endow*d with courage and {kill ſufficient 

'to'defend their natural fortification" (whoſe walls 


: 


'vaſt”Atlantick ocean) againſt all the Powers of 


the 


known world. © © 


Females of that ifland with ſome, gallantry with, the 
officers of our Eaſt-Indians that go aſhore there; but, 
T believe, there is leſs of this praCtiſed at St. Helena, 
than'in any other 'port-town whatever : Nor di 
any'perſon ever ſuffer here by the' arping and pil- 
ants, as the ſca-faring me 
and' paſſengers'do in almoſt every. other iſland be- 
niards and. Porogaeſe, where” roſs -thir Tic on 
ſhote, ſcarce ever 54 being robb*d, {and are 
On. the contrary, I queſtion 
whiether there" be” atly town cither in England or 
vir of it, where there, are fewer diſorders and out- 
rages committed rhan'at St. Helena, Here, tho' 
the people appear with an air of freedom not known 
iplive is obſerv'd,” and an univerſal quiet and Ta- 
eisfaction ſcems'to reign in this fortunate iſland, | 
-**The Portugueſs, who diſcover'ditip 1 502, ſtor'd 
it with Hogs, Goats and Poulcry, and uſed to touch 
air for water and freſh proviſions _j ti 


of q freſh provilions in their return 
from Itidia ;. bur'T'don*r find they ever planted a co- 
lotiy kete; or if. they did: having deſerted it after- 
wards,” the Engliſh Eaſt-India company took poſ- 


RICAN' ISEANDS. 
H AP. temper of the hatives; they Teerti'd to, me the ho-* 
xl. - neſteſt; the moſt inoffenfive ind Hoſpitable people I _ 
| Thee. had'met with'of Engliſh extradtion, having ſcarce © 
=d any tinQture'of #varice of ambition. 1 aſked fome 


- 
#$..4# 
LI 


g to foreigners; eſpecially thoſe of the Spa- 


- "Or 
of + TAHD 


ans bot hats ads pertoieh gotig SE td ami b £\ "Tr 
effi of the iſland in the year 1690, and held t OH AP. 
"dll 1673, without interrdpyon, when. the Dur X% 
took it by ſurprize. However, the, Engliſh, cam- © 
manded, by, Captain. Mu x p xx, recover'd tt-again: -,.. 
+43 SiH- L, it, £5 33s 0 = a ++444% bd ht © 1 
* within. the Tpace of 4 year, and took chree Darch...) - 
_ Eaſt-India ſhips, that lay,in. the..road at the fame' + 
Hollanders had fortified the. landing- 


time. 


= 
3 wy 


« 
3 


: 
# 3 
0 


F 2&5 © 


; 


es in circumference, place, . and planted batteries of I$7at -guns. there 


"to prevent a deſcent; but the | 
. quainted with a ſmall, creek, where only. two men... 
"could go, x-breaft, climb'd, up to the top, of. che + 
. rocks 1n the, night-time, and, appearing. the next 
__ morning, at the backs of the Dutch, they, threw 
_. down their arms, . and ſurrendred the iſland-without 
 ftriking a, ſtroke.. Bur. this-.creek has been, ſigce 
_ fortified, and a, battery, of, | 


nglſh. being: ac- 


reat guns planted, at 
here is now no. place 
deſcent with any pro- 
91 DSigaury 8 ONE Wa 
1 lies. in, 8. degrees ſouth Aſcenſion 
and upwards north-weſt iſland. 


A their half-ſtary'd, crew with the fleſh | 
. of Tortoiſes,;. for abundance of theſe animals fre- Theſe 


on ſhore Tortoiſes 
have fins 


than they uſe, leaying them to die. and ſtink, on. the 
q RAE, for the caaature can never.get.; up,again if 
Feat refreſhment to. our, Seamen, after, they have 
ied a year or two upon, ſalt meat, and perhaps. have 
little or none of \ that left, by that Rig they. arrive 
.bere.,, The ſhip-I came home ig,, had neithe 

Tor, biſcuit for a,conſiderable.tume. before we.mad 
oe land, of Aicenſion, nothip KB Rice 
 lailors, to, cats, who. were .might 
fore when, they prgeclyd; hat., iſland, , Bur, the 
Captain however refuſed to come td an;anchor here: 
rages had. made them to. draw. us.40,,.and therefore 
34 ob > JAE ” | -- 
By eoays beſt: of | his way. for, England 3. where,we 
. had not becm long arriv'd, 

. famous Dame: 


big as a 


” 
; 


. 


Fa 


- 


w'd, but we beard, it was the 
WONS SA 2.jand his,crew, that made. thoſe 
fires; upon. the Aſcenſion, as 2. Ggnal, of; their, di- 


Fi having been caſt away upon.'that iſlan wha 
> 


Hand, and 
loſt cheir ſhip z. and they were, tome few.days after, 
taken up;by an Engliſh man of, war who eas Shae 
_Nays and brought to Londen, after, they had been 
out Teyeral years. ip 'attempting, inſignificant ak 
_ , veries, for take, AMPIER.t0 have en Aa 
i 314 3 7 A «#1 F\ | 4p $1.4 4 

,of no. great-judgment, and. but meanly. qualified 


for ſuch an enterprize, by the account he gave of 
\Þ<rion of more {kill and expenence to .condut 

zrees of ſouth latitude, 100, leagues. north-eaſt of thew. 
This iſland alſo was. diſcoyer'd by the Portugueſe, 


us voyage z and , indeed the. charges the Govern- 
Hog.ne enter thrown 276. for mane fb low 
| lela Pe: 311 lo Nh ogdt 4d 03 hit a bas SINLA 
_., The iſland of St, Matthew,\is ſituate 1n, twa de- St. Mat- 
Aſcenſion, and 1s.about 8 es. in, cireumference. 
who planted it and kept poſſeſſion of it for ſome 
; | _ time, 


land Tor-. 


; . / _— 4 R "4 6 : A. ; - f I 6 q | s o 
þ — We HJ, A % e + a _ prog - tots * +4 wy " » " s tad by [ED ray 


CHAP. time, but have ſince deſerted the iſland, and it now . _ The iſland -of Fernando Po, is ſituated: in-thres C H AP. 
*- remains uninhabited, having very little to ifivite. and a half degrees of north latitude, 0 leagues: ro - 
_*.=, other narions'to ſetrle there, unleſs it be a ſmall Ike the weſtward of the continent, being about 30 miles pc, 

__ - of freſhwater. "22... , Jong and 20 broad; and as it is inhabited: by: the: iflaud. 
Ilandsin The next four iſſands I propoſed to take notice. ſame ſort of people, fo the ſoil produces much the 
the Gulph of, * viz. Annabon, St. Thomas, Princes Iſland, and fame kind of plants, corn and. fruits, .as the reſt of 

Guinea. Fernando Po, are ſituated in che Gulph of Guinea, the iſlands in the Gulph of Guinea do. The Portu- 

© between Congo and Benin, and having been'all diſ- gueſe. uſually call at, ſome. of them for refreſhmenrs 
cover'd by the Portugueſe, are ſtill in poſſeſſion of in their voyages to. and from. India, and. in their 
hw —£ - op ares ' __ _, paſſage from Brazil to Africa. The Dutch finding The 
Annabon = Annabon is fituated in 2 degrees of ſouth latitude, '. them cqnveniently ſituated Tor trade, and affording Dvicb 
ſand. © 200 miles to the weſtward of Congo, being about plenty of proviſions, twice attempted to drive the * heather 
ro leagues in circumference, and mountainous. The Portugueſe from St. Thomas, and eafily made them- drive the 
name of Annabon, or happy Year, was given it by ſelves maſters of the iſland ; bur loſing almoſt all Portu- 
__ © the Portugueſe, who dilcover'd it on New-year's their Officers, Seamen and Soldiers, engag'd in thoſe _—_— 
' day, 1571. The Portugueſe have ſtill the govern- expeditions, by malignant fevers, were oblig'd to nz. 
- © ment and propriety of the Iſland; but moſt of the abandon it again, and the Portugueſe ſtill remain in 
inhabitants are Negroes, brought hither from the 


| _ the peaceable poſſeſſion of theſe iſlands ;; the un- 
_ - continent of Africa, and rheir deſcendants. There | 
are alſo a mingled breed, call*'d Malottos, and ſome 
'Po ſe : The iſland abounds in Cattle, Hogs, 
Poultry, Oranges, Cocoa-nuts, and ſuch other fruits | 
_ as are uſually found in hot countries, with Indian 


healthfulneſs of the climate. being their beſt procec- 

tion againſt the avarice and ambition of the greedy 
monopolizing Hollanders. Tha. +” | 
__ The iſlands of Cape Verd, ſo named from:their Cape Verd 
being ſituated over-againſt, that Cape in Negroe- i22ds. 


' Corn and Rice z , and there is a convenient road. 
" for ſhips on the lee-fide of the iſland, = | 


land, tho? they lie upwards of 120 leagues ro: the 


weſtward of it, were diſcover'd by AnTony 


1 The iſland of St. Thomas is ſituated juſt under Noe, a Genoeſe, in the ſervice of Portugal, anno 
and _ the Equator, between 40 and zo leagues to the 1460, and are about twenty in number z but ſome 


weſtward of the continent of Africa, and go north- 


eaſt of Annabon, being of a round figure, and a- 


' bout 4o leagues in circumference; diſcover*d by the 2 
_ St, Cruz, and St, Antonio, ſituated between 14' 


Portugueſe the ſame year 1571, on St, Trom As's 


of them only barren rocks uninhabited : The chicf 
of them are Bravo, Fogo, St. Jago, Mago, Bona- 
viſſa, Sal, St. Nicholas, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 


day. This is the moſt conſiderable iſland in the ' 
Gulph of Guinea: It is well ſupplied with wood and - 

| water, and there is a high mountain in the middle 
of it, almoſt always cover*d with a cap of clouds. 

| The heat and moiſture of the air render it extreme- 


and 19 degrees of north Jatitude. . The largeſt of St. ago, 
them, St. Jago, is of a triangular figure, 50 or 60 the chict 
leagues in circumference, rocky and mountainous ; of the 

- but the valleys produce Indian-corn,.\Cocoa-nuts, Verd 

_ Oranges, and ſuch other fruits, plants and roots as iſflauds- 


-2 ly unhealthful to northern -conſtitutions ; but the 


* Portu 


oueſe Negroes and Malottos who inhabit'it, 


' *tis ſaid, live to'a good old age: They have plenty 


_ deal of Sugar. 


of Indian Corn, Rice and Fruits, and make a good 


' Cinnamon-tree; - but, *tis ſaid, they are afraid of 


- ritY in theſe iſlands, left the Dutch ſhould come and 
' take their country from them ; for the Hollanders, 
" it ſeems, would make the world believe, that no 
nation can have a right to the'fine ſpices but them- 
' ſelves; tho' they acquir'd them by treachery and vio- 


lence, driving the Spaniards, Portugueſe and Eng- 


"liſh from' them by the moſt unjuſt and barbarons 


© praftices that ever any people were. ilty of. The 
"Spaniards, it ſeems, claim*d all the ie 


coveries in the 


Weſt, by virtue of a grant from the Pope; and the 


| Portugueſe thoſe of the Eaſt, by the like authority : 
"But the Dutch,by an uncommon ſtrain of infolence, 


Pri , | 
> ag q latit F Je about 40leagues north-eaſt of St. Thomas, 
-and as much to the weſtward of the continent of 


piratically ſeiz*d the Spice-iſlands; and to this day, 


"by high and mighty violence, aCtually exclude all 
--other nations from' them, to the everlaſting 


proach of the Engliſh, and the reſt of the Euro- 


- pean nations, who tamely ſuffer*d:themſelves to be 
"expelPd by that encroaching people. The chief 
town upon the iſland, is call'd St. Thomas, and 
ſometimes Pavoſan ; containing five or fix hundred 
' houſes, and is the See of Biſhop. $f 


Princes iſland is fituated in 2 de 


Africa, and is ſaid to be the leaſt of the iſlands in 


the Gulph of Guinea. Ir affords Rice, Indian- 


corn, plenty of fruits, roots and herbs; they haye 
'no want of Cattle, Hogs or Goats; but what they 
'abound in moſt is 


Sugar-canes. | 
es 


with fiſh, that T have ſeen as many dra 
And among other exotick plants 
| the Portugueſe have introduced here, is that of the 


"Part, I looK'd upon the Portugue 
of north ih 


_ arecommon to hot countries: and here we are ſup- 


Plied, in our voyage to India, with Hogs, Goats and 
Poultry in greatabundance. Their ſeas alſo ſo abound 
y dragg'd to ſhore 
at one haul, as would fill two boats.. Hither the 
Engliſh ſhipping uſually reſort for water and freſh 


; ap (arIs in their voyages outward bound to the 
_ planting this and the'other fine ſpices in any quan- ' E: 

© neath a ruinous fort, ſituate on a high rock, neer 
- which there is a, pretty large village of Portugueſe 
 Malottos and Negroes ; but the chief town, which 


ſt Indies: They come to an anchor in a. bay be- 


is a Biſhop's ſee, and the reſidence of the Governor, 
or, Viceroy, as ſome title him, is three or four 
leagues from thence. None of their towns ar forts 


are of any great ſtrength : And tho? there are men 
' enough upon the ifland, and particularly abundance 
_ of Negroes of a good ſtature,arm'd with ſwords,dag- 


gers, and lances,, who look upan, themſelves to: be 
no ordinary Cavaliers; I queſtion if an hundred Gre- 


'nadiers would not. be a force ſufficient to ſubdue the 


whole iſland, if it was thought worth the while. 


"The Portugueſe, who reſide here, are ſuch as neceſ- 
ity or poverty has driven hither, and live a lazy in- 
dolent life, ſubliſting on the fruits and otherproduce 
of the couhtry.. Some have repreſented them as a 


treacherous and thieviſh generation ; but from the 


uſage I met with amongſt them,. I mult ſay they do 


not ſeem todeſerve that character in genera): for my 
here, to be a 
harmleſs inoffenſive people, and,- without any/ap- 
prehenſion of danger, went aſhore, at St. Jago with 
two. or three friends, and lay in one of their villages 
all night, where we were cntertain'd. with all the 
good humour and hoſpitality imaginable, at a pri- 
'vate houſe, Aﬀter we had ſupp'd, a carpet was ſpread 
for us toſleep on; They ſung and play'dupon their 


\ es : 


OF. THE AFRICAN ISLANDS. 


CHAP. country mulick, and in all things ſhew'd themſelves 


XI. @ ready to oblige us; that. I could not help re-' 
—Y— taining the gook opinion I at firſt conceiv'd of 
overnor P1TrTs, and the Officers of 


them z tho? | 
the ſhip, reprov'd us very Tg for lying on 
| Kore, telling us, it was a thouſand to one, but 
our throats had been cut before morning ; and in- 
deed, as. to the Negtoes, we had ſome inſtances. 
afterwards of their being given to thieving and 
pilfering what they could get : but I look =o it, 
we were pretty ſafe under the prote&tion of their 
maſters, the Portugueſe.  _. yr 
' *Tis true, our Seamen too often get drunk, aid 
abuſe the inhabitants where they land ; and then 
the next Europeans that come'on ſhore are ill-treat- 
ed, and perhaps made priſoners, or murder'd by 
way of retaliation. A friend of mine, Mr, ALzx- 
ANDER, and a dozen more, were cut in pieces 


Great cau- 
tion to be 
-uſed when 
we go on 
fhore in 
foreign 
countries. 


. on going aſhore in another Faſt-India voyage, 


without giving any offence to the people ; but this 
was certainly to revenge ſome outrages that had 
been committed by others, or to defend themſelves 
againſt ſome miſchief they might 'apprehend from 
the boat's crew. I was myſelf in the extreameſt 
danger from the Negroes here, upon a difference 
that aroſe concerning a little matter we were traf- 
ficking for ; twenty of them, at leaft, drew their 
ponyards, and were about to ſtrike, when one, 
who ſeem*d to have ſome authority amongſt them, 


 perſwaded them to deſift, and accommodated the 


matter, otherwiſe I had receiv*d as many wounds 
as C=sAR in the ſenate: But this made me very. 
cautious ever after, of giving the natives, where 
we came, any provocation, or truſting myſelf too 
much in their power: And,” indeed, it behoves 
every man to be very much upon his guard, thar 
viſits diſtant countries: We may eſcape nineteen 
_ times, and miſcarry the twentieth : And there is 
no cancluding, that people may be truſted in a fe-, 

_ cond voyage, becauſe we have met with good 
uſage from them in a former. We don't know 
what provocations they may have had from other 
travellers in the mean time; or in what light their 
_ Prieſts, or other deſigning people, may have re-. 
preſented us: We know there are Mahometans, 


that think they do honour to their Prophet, by in- 


fulting and murdering of Chriſtians : And there are 
Roman catholick Prieſts that teach their votaries 
we are infide]s, and deſerve to be extirpated from 
off the face of the earth, At theſe very iſlands of 
Cape Verd, the people were ſurpriz'd_ to find we 
believed in Jesus CHR1sT; their Prieſts having 
aſſured them, we were as great enemies to Chfiſti- 
anity, as Turks or Jews: and, under ſuch preju- 


_ dices, we muſt not wonder at any ill uſage we 


meet with from the natives. 
Weſt-In- | 
dia ſhips Eaſt India ſhips touch at the iſlarid of St. Jago for 
atem .j Water and freſh proviſions: It may be proper to 
and Mago, Obſerve alſo, that abundance of Engliſh ſhips call 
at the iſlands of Sal and Mago, in their way-to 


our plantations in America for Salt; bur I don't 


know any thing elſe theſe iſlands are remarkable 
for, unleſs it be a vulcano in one of them ; which 


Grampus, I muſt not forget the great number of Grampus's, 
e? Whales, z ſpecies of Whales, we met with here, 70 or 80 

ut woes FE 
Cape Ffoot in length, Theſe lay very quietly cloſe by 
Yeo _ our ſhips while we were at anchor under St. Jago, 
man bs. 


and might cafily have been taken, if we had been 
prepared for ſuch f Give me leave to men- 
cion another particular in this voyage to the Cape 
Verd iſlands, and that is, the ſudden alteration of 
VOL. NIL. Nvums, CX. | 


I have obſerv'd already, that our outward bound 


from thence has obtain'd the name of Hogo: And 


. \ 


\ 


92. 
el We ſail'd out CHAP, 
of the Thames the zbth'of Han, -x698-9; be. XI | 
ard within the ſpace 'of a month'arriv*d: at St; Ja C : *den altera- - 
in 15 degrees of north latitude, where we forgo of the 


the weather we experienc'd here. 


4 . : © LL 


4 


it ſo warm, that the men all'lay naked upoh ther **pner 


CHIC 2 ay TE. TS >. SILK. and ſea- 
cheſts, not being able- ro endure any cloaths,'6n { ſons we 


And when we came aſhore, we found groves and'perceiv'd 


gardens of ever-green and ripe fruits; a ſerene air out 
and every thing almoſt thar could afford deli ht" age © Taz 
to people juſt arriv'd from a frozen' region. The dia. | 
ſadden change from' a cold” to' a' warm cotitry, 
from winter to ſummer, from naked trees deſtitute 
of leaves and fruit, and a land tover'd with ſnow 
and ice, to a place where Oranges and all the fruits 
of the earth difplay*d' their beauties, and were Tea- 
dy for gathering, was fuch an agreeable chatige in' 
a little more than the compaſs of three weeks, that 
it exceeded any metamorphoſis" that" is to” be met 
with in the moſt romantick relations.” 'An uhvuftal 
gaiety ſeem'd to poſſeſs all the ſhip's company'y; 
nothing but mirth and good-humour reign'd* a-' 
mongft ns 3 even our furly Tars ſeed transform?*d' 
into focable creatures, 2 700% SINRO 20 

TI come m the next place to deſcribe the Canaries, The Ca- 
anciently calPd the Fortunate Iſlands, being-feven'vary 
in number, and ſituated between'the-25th and 29th 
degrees of northern latitude, and between the 12th 
and the 2 rft degrees of weſtern longitude, reckon” 
ing from the meridian of London; the moſt eaft- 
erly of theſe iſlands lying about 50 leagues weſt of 


Cape Non, in the empire of Morocco. 


Cl 


. -- They are faid, by ſome, tobe call'd' Caries, or 


Canaries, from the great number of Dogs found” 
here when they were diſcover'd': Others derive'the 
name from the Canaanites, the anceſtors of the 


_ Carthaginians, who are ſuppoſed to have firſt plant- 


ed them, and given them the name'of their mo- 
ther country ;- but whether either of theſe ought” 
to be accepted, is much to-be' doubted : T look up- 
on them tobe uncertain gueſſes, thay/we have ve- 


ry little foundation for ; and therefore proceed"to 


the deſcription of the particular iſlands. And firſt 
of Ferro, the moſt weſterly ifland of the Canaries, Ferro. 
ſrtuate in 297 degrees odd minutes north' latitude, 
and, *till lately, made the firſt meridian by moſt 
nations. It is about ſeven or eight leagues in cir- 
cumference and high land, but has ſome fruitful 
valleys that afford plenty of corn, good paſttire, 
ſugar-canes and' fruits, but there' are no ſpririgs or 
rivers; all the freſh water the natives have, is pre- 
ſerv'd in cifterns, or' fetch*'d from the neighbour-/ 
ing iſlands: The romantick ſtory of a tree here; 
that ſheds incredible quantities of water, has been 
long exploded. : TOgpT) 228 3:50 3 LT Dit 

- 2. The iſland of Palma, ſituated ro or 12 leagues Palma. 
north-eaſt of Ferro, and about the ſame dimenſions, 
but remarkable for affording large quantities'of the 
La Fe of all the Canaries, uſually call'd -Palm- 
Sack. | | ws 63-10 $353 

pb Gomera, another ſmall iſland, | about 110 Gomera. 
leagues to the eaſtward of Ferro, faid to abound 
in corn and delicious fruits, but affords very little 

4. Teneriffe, ſituate in 28 degrees north-latitude, Tenerifte. 

about 20-leagues to the eaſtward of Ferro, and is 2 
about 40 leagues in circumference. This iſland af- 
fards corn, wine and fruits, in great abundance, tho: _ 
*tis pretty much encumber*'d with rocks and moun- 
tains; of which -the moſt remarkable is, the fa- 
mous Pico of Teneriffe, ſuppoſed to be one of the 
higheſt mountains in the world : Some writers have'The 
made it 15 miles, others 5 m_ high perpendicular; nn. er; 


CHAP. 
ME. 


form of a ſugar- 


® 


but thoſe, who make it about two miles in perpen- 
dicular height, ſeem to come neareſt the truth. Cer- 
tain it is, that the upper part of it, which isin the 

ths g, 697 may be ſeen pry 
above the clouds, at 120 miles diſtance. I think 
Tcan affirm, I have ſeen it thus far at leaſt, as di- 
ſin&tly as if I had been at the top of it, When 


- the ſhip lay cloſe to the iſland, indeed the clouds in- 


The Peak 
ſuppoſed 
to be rail- 
be ed by an 
earth- 
_ _ quake. 


from the upper 


our ſight of the top ; but after more than 
four and twenty hours fail from it, with a briſk gale 
of wind, whether it was from the. purity of the air, 
or other cauſes, 'we all faw_it with the naked 
eye, as plainly as if it had lain within half a 
mile of us, | | . 
Some Engliſh gentlemen, that had the curioſity 
to viſit this amazing mountain, relate, that they ſet 
out from Oratavia, one of the principal towns in the 
iſland ; and that, having paſſed over ſeveral rugged 
hills and ſandy plains, they came at length to the 
foot of the Peak, where they found vaſt pieces of 
rocks and ſtones, that ſeemed to have tumbled down 
part of-it: That having aſcended 
the mountain about a mile, they were obliged ta 


quit their horſes, and climb upthe hill on foot : And 


having traverſed a ſteep black rock about a mile, 
chey ound the top of the rock as flat as a pavement 

nd here the air was fo cold, that they were for 
to keep 
they travelled from the black rocks up that part of 


- the mountain call'd the Sugar-loaf, which is ex- 


ceeding ſteep, and the ſoil a deep white ſand, which 


made it very difficult travelling : That when they | 
came near the top of the Peak, the wind was very 


high, and a continual breathing of a hot ſulphureous 
vapour. iſſued from the hill, which ſcorched their 
faces, and made them ſore. That on the top of the 
Peak was 2 large baſon or caldron, as *tis uſually 
called, about 'a muſket-ſhat over, and four yards 
deep z the brim whereof, on which they ſtood, not 


| above a yard,broad : That within this vaſe were 


ſmall looſe ſtones, mixed with ſylphur and ſand, 
that ſent out a hot fuffacating ſteam; That from the 


_-Peak, they: had a clear view of the Grand Canary, 


Palma, Gomera, and even of Ferro, which is 20 
leagues diſtant fromthe Peak, They relate, that 
there was a great deal of ſnow and ice about two. 
thirds of the way up, but at the very top none at 
all, which is aſcribed tothe heat that iflues from the 
caldron and adjacent earth. They met with no 
trees, ſhrubs or buſhes, in their paſſage, only ſame 
Pines. Others, who have had the curioſity to view 
the Peak, tel} us, that in the firſt day's journey, 


they.came to. a lodge about two thirds up the hill, 


and reſted there all night : That the ſecond day, 


they. went up.-to.the top-of the Peak, and returned 


to. the ſame . lodge 3 and that the third day, they 
came: back. to - the city of Oratavia, from whence 
they ſet out, making the whole journey an adven- 
ture of three days ſpent in continual labour and fa- 


tigue, and no ſmall hazard, in paſſing fo ſuddenly 


from-excefſive heat, at the bottom. of the hill, to 
extreme cold , on the black rock; and then again 
into the hot-ſteams that iſſued from the top of the 
mountain. _ YE 

In. Dr. Ser &T's hiſtory of the Royal Society, he 


gives us an account of a Merchant, who was alſo * 


a Phyſician, and had lived upon this iſland twenty 
years, who declared it as his opinion, that the whole 
iſland, being mightily impregnated with brimſtone, 
did:formerly take fire, and blow up,moſt part of it, 


there appearing ſeveral mountains of huge ſtanes, 


calcined and burnt about the iſland, eſpecially in the 


ſouth-weſt part of itz and theſe, he thinks, were 


5 


t fires all night. The next morning 


_ nerifte,- 
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riiſes out of the poweh of the oth, at the tie EH AP 
of that conflagration, He adds, that the greateſt | _** _ 
lying about the centre of the Mn Mr 


quantity of ſulphur, | 
Wand, occaſioned the raiſing of the Peak to the 
preſent height; for theſe calcined rocks lie 2 
miles 'round the bottom of it: That from the Peak, 


to the ſouth-weſt, almoſt as far as the ſhore, are - 
*ftill the tra&ts of the rivers of Brimſtone and melted 


oar that ran that way, and have ſo ruined the foil 
where they flowed, that it will produce nothing bur 
Broom : That ſome of the calcined rocks reſemble 
lron oar, ſame Silver, and others Copper ar : That 


in the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland are high moun- 


tains of a bluiſh *earth, and ſtones which have a 


yellow ruſt on them, like that of Copper and Vi- 
triol ; and that there are ſeveral ſprings of vitrio- 


late water here. This Phyſician relates alfo, that 
while he was at Teneriffe, a vulcano broke out in 
the iſland of Palma, which occaſioned a violent 
earthquake in Teneriffe, where they heard the noiſe 
of flaming Brimſtone, and that it reſembled thun- 
der: That they ſaw the fire very plainly in the 
night-time for ſix weeks ther. Certain "lt 15, 


that about Chriſtmas 1704, ſeveral vulcano's burſt 


out in this iſland of Teneriffe, which did not on] 


occaſion a moſt terrible earthquake, but whole 


towns were ſwallowed up, or overturned, with ma- 


ny thouſands of people in them, by thoſe torrents 


of ſulphur and metallick oar that iſſued from thoſe 
vulcano's, and the fineſt country inthe world, greas 


= of it by that means converted into a barren de 


The chicf towns in Teneriffe are, 1. St, Chii- Chief 
ſtooal de la Laguna, or Sr, Chriſtopher's of the 199%: 


Lake ; 2. Oratavia, already. mentioned z and, 
2, Sana Dans... | we 
St. agg; wa is, by ſame tiled the 
the Canary illands, and the ſeat of the Viceroy. 
It ſtands partly on the fide of a hill, and partly on 


a plain, and is a pretty large compact town, having 


two pariſh-churches, and ſeveral convents, hoſpi- 
tals and chappels : The houſes of people of con: 
dition have =p gardens and orchards of Palms, 
Oranges, and Citrans, and other fruits belonging 
to them, and the whole cayatry about it abounds 


with vineyards : On one fide of the town is a fine 


plain of 3 or 4 leagues in length ; and on the caſt 


2 lake, from whence it receives its name, and it js. 


conſtantly reireſhed with fine cooling breezes from 


Qratavia js a port-town on the north-weſt part of Oracavic. 


the ifland, faid to be a place of the greateſt trade 

and, on that accoynt,, the reſidence of the forcign 

Conſuls and Merghauts : It has one pariſh-church, 

and ſeveral convents and chap 

the beſt trade in the iſland, _ | 
Santa Cruz is a-little town, ſityated in a bay 

the eaft-ſide of the ifland, defended by two tarts, 


and ſeveral batteries of great $84 which could 


not, however, prevent Admiral BLaKE's deſtroy. 
ing 16 Spaniſh galleons, lying here in the year 
1657, then looked upon to. be one of the moſt 
hardy enterprizes. that ever was executed, no Sea- 
officer before him having attempted to attack a flecr 
yader the protection of caſtles and batteries on 
ne” though nothing was more frequent in ths; 
late wars with France and Spain. | 


' 5. The iſland, called the Grand Canary, lies The _ 
riffs be- Grand Ca- 


tween 27 and/28 degrees of north latitude, ang is mary'- 


about 13 or 14 leagues ſouth-eaſt of Tene 


about 50 leagues in circuunference, being a more 
level and a more fruitful country than that of Te- 
The chief rown is called. Palma, and by 


ſome 


or 4 


chappels, and is a town of - 


ital of ®: Chrif- 
topher's. 


n SantaCruz 


Chick 


wa Pal- temperate air : 


Forte 


Ventura. 


| chou 


" riderk 


_ 1s nothing defirable in life, but what is to be 
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"en "by ſome Canaria, and is ſituated a little diſtance from 


the ſea, in the north part of the iſland, aid to be a 
" large, clean, pleaſant town, and to a ſerene 
It is the reſidence of the Governor, 


the ſee of a and has a beautiful cathedral, 
richly adorned, beſides ſeveral other churches and 
convents z the countfy about it abounding in corn, 


wine, fruits, cattle, game, fine paſtures, fiſh and 
fowl. Their fields alſo afford a variety of 
flowers, and their g eccho with the muſick of 


thoſe birds we ſo much admire here, and from this 
iſland called —_ -birds, being preferable to 
thoſe of the ſame kind in Germany, though the 
latter are mote likely to live in England, as they 
come from a climate not ſo warm as that of the 


; Canaries, 


' 6. Forte Ventura, or the iſland of Good For- 
tune, ſiruated between the Grand Canary and the 
continent of Africa, a long iſland, ſtretching from 
weſt to eaſt, but very narrow. It abounds in carn, 
fruits, cattle, fiſh and fowl, but chiefly in Goats, 
which ſerve them for food, and they drive a 
trade with their ſkins ; but I find this iſland 
little or no wine, 

7, Lancerota lies alittle to the nonhward of Forte 
Ventura, and is faid to produce pletity of all things 
but wine: It is one of the leaſt of the Canaries, 
and has no town of any nate in it : That which is 
the moſt conſiderable, bears the ſame name with 
the iſland. Beſides theſe, there are ſome other 
pores ow. in —_ ſeas, particularly one calPd the 
jw pl. particular deferip v5Hag 

worth a d on. 
iNands were very ala, the 
P—_ iſlands, by the anticnts ; for, by the con- 
teſtimony of travellers, there never was a 
» Or a more agreeable ſituation : There 


met with in the terreſtrial_paradiſe ; corn, wine, 


and oil, fleſh, fiſh and fowl, abound in them, 


and that the moſt exquiſite in every kind. - As 


_ to the richneſs of their wines, they are not to be 


paralleled every one can teſtify, who has 
ever dat of the genuine Canary and Palm- 
fack z and of theſe, *tis computed, they do not 


ſend leſs than ten thouſand hogſheads annually to 


Great- Brifain. - 
But this is not all : The natives of theſe iſlands 


generally enjoy a clear ſerene ſky and temperate 
_ air for, tho? they lie in a warm climate, they are 


fo conſtantly refreſhed with breezes from the ſea, 
that the noon-day heats are very tolerable, and their 


_ evenings and mornings inexpreſſibly pleaſant. They 


are never ſenſible of pinching cold, of rigorous ſea- 
ſons. The pooreſt peop 


le here know no want of 
loathing, firing, fruits, or wine : And if fields, co- 


_ vered with a variety of beautiful and fragrant flow- 


'  &rs, and the muſical notes of thoſe birds, which all 


_ theſe are what every native of the Canaries en 


the world admire, afford an agreeqble pleaſure ; 


ny without any - expence or trouble to procure 


But ill it muſt "be confeſſed, there are ſome 
things to be met with even here, that are a r 
alloy to this ſeeming happineſs. They thar 
feen or heard of thoſe terrible-vulkcano's and earth- 
es, thoſe rivers of brimſtone, and melted oar, 


t have ſwallowed: ſo many towns and villages, 


_ ever. live in dread of the direful cataſtrg- tygue 
oy: The more pleaſant and deli _ the 
ſcene appears, the quicker muſt t hen- 
ſions be of the terrible deftruftion th lands 
are ever ſubject to : And,-perhaps, there is no part 


| Romans either deſpiſed traffick, or had no 


Canaries, 
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of the earth that appears very defirabley biit won \ P, 


ſomething to balahce the pleaſure it affords, and 

us in mind that we are not to expe unmix*d 
or durable fares on this ſide the grave, The 
beauries the creation are ſufficient indeed ta 


wy 


convince every many that "nn retry by 


quilitely happy. But the uncertain tenure, 
which we hald all oy enjoy m- this world, is 
ſufficient to inform 
ſomewhere elſe, | 
Theſe iſlands, it is generally 

diſcover'd and planted by the Carthaginians x and it 
is held by fone, that the Ramans alſo were well ; 
acquainted with them ; Rut of this 1 make forge 
doubt z; for certain it is, the of theſe iſlahds 
had ho matiner of communication with the continent 
for many hundred years 3 and it is evident the Ro- 
mans, who never minded navigation or hors root 

merce, negleQed many © kay Cart plan« 
tations and ſettlements, even upor et continent of 
Africa, and much more thoſe in diſtant iſlands. The 


jus for 
it. The diftant parts of the world had not fo Uivnk 


us, we rout took for Hppineſ | 
believ'd, were firſt The i, 


diſcovery 
of heſy? 


iſlands. 


remain'd ſtrangers to each other, if the Romans had 


not unfortun deftroy'd the Carthaginian ſtate, 
and diſcou mori wor ch: pri mgoterm. We arc 
taught, 1 , to look upon the Romans as a great 
prope z but what did their greatneſs conſiſt in? Was 

not in catrying war and devaſtation into every 
country ? in putting ferters upon the reſt of man- 
kind, rppbronen ng all mannef of cormimerce? In- 
ſtead of app] "gr reve to the improvement of 


ee had. aQture, they enrich'd themſelves by | 


ine and robbery, pandora the induſtrious part 
yr pungent A grams ir'd by 

bour and ingenuity. But to return. It'is 4 further 
argument, that the Romans were never acquainted 
with the Canary iflands ; that they lay conceal'd or 


their la- 


unknown ta the reſt of the world for ſeveral erninh . 


ries after the decline of the Roman empite z and, 
on their ng diſcover'd again in the” 1 5th cen- 
tury, there 
had the cuſtoms and manners, or language of the in- 
habitants, any reſemblance to thoſe of the Romans. 


were found no Romati antiquities: Nor 


Their cuſtom of preſerving theirdead friends incaves, 


and ing them from generation fo generation 
RES — "Ee inelite ys 
to believe they deſcended t Ss, of 
es Ch wade of APN: Peat hw OE Bar be: 
Jonn, King of Caſtile, having intelligence that 
there were ſuch iſlands, it ſeems, employed Jou'x 
DE BeTANCOUR, a French gentleman in his fer+ 
vice, to take poſſeſſion of chem, about the year 1405, 
who ſucceeding in this expedigion, the propriety of 
three of therks was conferr'd on BxgTancous 

that King, and he reſided there all his life-time as 
Sovereign of the Canaries z but the poſterity of Be- 
TAancouk afterwards reconvey'd them 'to the 
Crown of Caftile; and, when they were found to be 
of conſequence, the King of o# een ocur'd a grant 
_y the of them, and the atiards remain, 

PO pf them to this day, 


he Madera iflands are fixuated between 32 and Th i 
era | 
, about 100 kagues north of the \1='S? 


33 degrees of noxth latitude, and in 16 degrees 
Stern longi 
& as many to the weſtward of Salllee, | 
in the kingdom of Fez 

The e largeſt of hive, call'd Madera by the Por- 
Ty its being cover'd with wood when ir 


was an vo 
conſiſting of fine riſing hills and fryitful valleys, 
well ws He by rhe ri that fall from the mout- 


tains ; the! abounding much moxe jn_ wine than 


wed, DF 49 ages in circumference, 


corh ; 
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crewlaves 3 and. that ſome of the Engliſh Seamen' CHAP. 


CHAP: corn for-'of wine, they - annually 'export to the 


XI” Weſt-Indies, or. Eu 


rope, ſeveral. thouſand hog- 


Yu ſheads 3. but of. corn, my have frequently a very 


great ſcarcity : They make ſeveral forts of wine, 
oneicall'd Malmfey, a very rich wine 3; a white ſort; 
and a:third-like- Tent, not fit to be drank unmix'd.z 
but of--theſe they have-no great quantities. The 
Madera wine we uſually drink, and which this iſland 
yields moſt of, /is a pale wine of the colour of Cham- 
'paign, or good Small-beer, and is not very ſtrong. 
Theelimate here is more temperate than that of the 


"26h Canaries ; . but they do not enjoy ſo clear a ſky, or 


" "Chief 


towns. 


- Funchal. 


- that plenty. of corn and fruits : However,.in one re- 
 ſpe& they are to: be preferr'd to the: Canaries, that 


they are not ſo ſubject to vulcano's and-earthquakes; 
and, -*tis ſaid, no-yenomous animal will live here, 
The. chief towns -are-Funchal, Santa. Cruz, and 
Manchico, Funchal, - the capital, is ſituated in a 
bay, at the ſouth-eaſt, part of the iſland :.. It is the 
ſeat of the Governor, a biſhoprick, and hasa cathe- 
dral and three pariſh-churches in it, beſides ſeveral 


. convents and chappels, "of which the Jeſuits (who 


ſeem to- influence all affairs in theſe-iflands) is much 
the moſt beautiful-and, magnificent :. So bigotted 
are:the Roman Catholicks here, that,they will not 
allow. a Proteſtant , any, burial, without paying 
very dear for the permiſſion, as 'our Merchants and 
Factors, who. reſide here, have experienc'd : And 


be, the Inquiſition, that reigns-.in both, muſt make 
them-no very deſirable reſidence for any, but thoſe 


"who can reſign their conſciences and-underſtandings 


entirelyto the' direction of the Jeſuits, . The vul- 
cano's-of ithe Canaries are not more terrible to the 
natives, than theſe Fathers, arm'd with, the authority 
ofi'the Inquiſition, are to the Proteſtants. that reſide 


amongſt them. .. ?*Tis certain, we: meet with better 


quarter among Turks, and Pagans, than we do a- 
mong[t bigotted Roman Catholicks :, And 'tis ob- 


| ſerv'd, that the further they are removed. from 


Rome, the :more zealous and cruel they are,, In 


| Rome, and the great towns of Italy, we converſe 


with | all manner. of .liberty and freedom, and are 
ſcarce .in any danger of. the Inquiſition but where 


_ the, Jeſuits find+themſelves remote from the ſeat of 


Santa 
Cruz. 


Madera 


ſaid to be 
diſcovered 


by ,Cap- 
tain IVia- 
ſham of 
Briſtol. 


the. Government, and in a manner out of the eye of 
the world, there is. not a,more inſuppartable tyranny 
upon the face of:the carth than thoſe are ſubject ro 
chat refuſe to ſubmit toctheir uſurp'd dominion over 
the. conſciences of. men. But to return from this 
digreflion, The town of Santa Cruz is ſituated on 
the north-eaſt part of the iſland, and that of Man- 
chico. on the ſouth-weſt ; but I meet with no further 
deſcription of them : The reſt of the natives live at 


their plantations and vineyards, that are diſpers'd 


: 


all over the country, and make it look like one con- 


' tinued garden. - 


» _u 


... Thisdeſirable iſland, according tothe moſt of our 
Engliſh writers, was diſcover*d by one Roger 
Mancrin, or Ma$SHAm, a native.of Briſtol, 
and Captain of a merchant-ſhip of that port, in the 
year 1344 ; but the ſtory is told ſo many different 
ways,..and has ſo much the air of a romance, that 
I cannot give much credit to it ; tho' I could not 
avoid mentioning the tale, becauſe it is found ineve- 
ry. author almoſt .chat has written of this country, 
-Some relate that this Captain had a beautiful miſtreſs 
at Briſtol, whoſe relations being againſt his marry- 
ing of her, they agreed to go over to France toge- 
ther ; but were driven by diſtreſs of weather to this 
iſland, where the Captain and his Miſtreſs being on 
ſhore, their ſhip was forc'd to ſea ina ſtorm, and 


taken by the Moors of Morocco, who made the 


giviog an accountof the adventures'to a Portugueſe 


ot, whe was then-alſo a flave:in Morocco, and af-''” 


terwards redeem?d,-/\the Court of iPortugal, upon” 
information, fitted out ſome ſhips; and took. poſſeſ- 


ſion of the iſland; where they found a'tomb or mo-. 
nument that Captain M asH AM: had erected to the. 
memory of his Miſtreſs, who died; before him : 
Others relate, that the Lady was the” Captain's wife, 


that ſhe fell ſick and was buried heres and that at- 


terwards the Captain, himſelf, being taken priſoner 
by the Moors, acquainted a Portugueſe Pilot with 
the diſcovery. he had made hinelt z who, upon his 
return home, . put.the Court of Portugal upon fit- 


ting out a fleet to take poſſeſſion of the;ifland. But | 


however that was, it ſcems to be agreed, that the 


Portugueſe did not plant this iſland, or ſend any co- 
Jonies. thither till the. year' 1425 (which was above 
fourſcore years after the pretended diſcovery of it by 


Captain MasHaM) and that when they came thi- 
ther, they found the.iſland cover'd with thick woods, 
and. without inhabitants z but. burning down the 
woods, the aſhes render*d the ſoil exceeding fruitful 
and proper for vineyards, which þ. i been cultiva- 


ted, with'great care and intluſtry ever ſince : Corn - 
alſo, tis ſaid, yielded at firſt; an encreaſe of ſixty 


or ſeventy. buſhels for one ; but after the virtue of 


the-aſhes, with which the ground-was at firſt ſo 


well improv'd, was ſpent,vit yielded but indifferent 
crops of. grain,. and'of late | years there is often a 
ſcarcity, of. it in. the iſkand. od + 1 4 


- The next in magnitude, of the Madera iſlands, is 
that of Porto Sancto, ſituate 6 or 8 leagues N.E. of 


Porto 
Santo. 


Madera Proper. - It is about 5.or 6 leagues in cir- | 


cumference, abounds in, the ſame kind'gt-wine and 
fruits as the former, . There are {everal other ſmall 
rocks or iſlands lie about it, -which:go under the 
name of the Madera's ; but I don't find they are ci- 
ther. inhabited or cultivated. The Madera's {till 
remain under;the dominion of the Portugueſe. _ 
_ - The laſt iſtands I ſhall deſcribe here are the Azo- 
res, or-Weſtern. Iſlands ; not that they are properly 
African, but rather European iſlands z but, lying in 
the ſame ſea with the Madera's,and belonging to the 
Portugueſe as the former, they may very properly 
be deſcrib'd here, eſpecially ſince they were omitted: 
in the ſecond volume of Modern Hiſtory, which 
treats of the preſent ſtate of Spain.-and Portugal. 


The 
Azores. 


. : The Azores, ſometimes call'd the Tercera's, and. Situation 


at others the Weſtern Iflands, are nine in number, 
ſituated between the 36th and the 4oth degrees of 
latitude, and between the 23d and 32d degrees of 


weſt Jongitude, 300 leagues to the weſtward of Por- 


tugal, and upwards of 300 leagues to the eaſtward of 
Newfoundland and, conſequently, lie almoſt in 
the mid-way between Europe and America : They, 
{ſtretch from eaſt. to. weſt, St. Michael's and St. 


of the 


Azores. 


Mary's lying. the moſt eaſterly, -- St,. Michael's is St. Mi- 
the largeſt. of all the Azores, - being about 30 chael's, 


leagues in circumference, 
reſt, is pretty mountainous, but produces plenty. 
of corn, fruits, cattel, fiſh and fowl, and they 
have a thin ſort of wine : Their greateſt wants 
are Qil and Salt, This iſland was plunder'd,. and 
ſeyeral Spaniſh and Portugueſe ſhips taken here, 
in the wars between England and Spain, in the 
reign of Queen EL1ZABETH, particularly by 


This iſland, like: the 


the Earl of CUMBERLAND, and afterwards by 


the Earl of Es$8xx, in the year 1589,- when the 
latter. plunder'd the: enemy of four thouſand dol- 
lars, beſides a great deal of rich merchandize ; and 
Sir, WALTER RALEIGH alſo brought home a 
conſiderable booty from hence in the ſame war. 

y DIE St. 


OF THE AFRICAN ISLANDS. 


CHAP.St. Mary's is a ſmall iſland to the ſouthward of St. 
- "NF, Michael's, and 
Mary's and vegetables. 


Tercera, faid to be ſo named from its being the 
Tercerz. 4:4 iſland in the afſage from Portugal to Ame- 


rica, is eſteemed the chief of all the iſlands, on ac- 
count of its having a tolerable good harbour, and 
. being the ſeat of the Goyernor, tho? it is not ſo 
large as that of St. Michael's, being not more than 
18 or 20 leagues. in circumference : It 1s pretty 
much encumber*d with rocks and mountains ; but 
affords, however, plenty of good corn, paſture, 
and an excellent breed of cattel ; and has alſo pret- 
ty many vineyards, The chief town, the capital 
of all the iſlands, is calld Angra, and ſiruated on 
a bay of the ſea, that forms the harbour on the 
ſouth-ſide of the iſland, being defended by a caſtle 
fituated on a rock at the entrance of the bay. This 
is ſaid to be the only tolerable harbour in theſe 
iſlands ; and here the Portugueſe fleets conſtantly 


| Chief 
town. 
Angra. 


call, in their pafſage to and from their plantations 


in Brazil, Africa and India, and meet with plenti- 
ful ſupplies of proviſions, which is the only reaſon 


of their keeping them ; for I don't find they have 


any kind of merchandize to export, but corn or 
cattel, which they barter with their countrymen, 
that call here for cloathing and other neceſlaries. 
Gritiofa, ZADBrA 18 a Biſhop's ſee, as well as the ſeat of the 
$ George, Viceroy or Governor. The iſlands of Gratiofa, St. 


Pico, George, Pico and Fayall, le fouth-weſt of Terce- 
Fayall. ra; but have nothing in them that deſerves a par- 


ticular deſcription, unleſs it be, that Pico received 

its name from ſuch another peak or pyramidal 
mountain as has been deſcrib'd in Teneriffe, and 'is 
ſuppoſed to have been raigd by the like means, 
namely by earthquakes, to which theſe iſlands are 
ſubject, as well as the Canaries  _ Cds 
The moſt weſterly of all the Azores, and the 

| _ and je:ft, are the two iſlands of Flores and Corvo, which 
* were long uninhabited after the reſt were planted : 
Nor would the Portugueſe ever have poſſes'd them, 

but to prevent other nations getting them into their 

| Þower, and diſturbing their enjoyment of the reſt ; 

' for there is very little upon theſe iſlands to invite 
any nation to ſettle there, unleſs a fine ſurface, 

_ adorn'd with a variety of beautiful flowers, from 


whence the moſt ſoutherly of them obtained the 


name of Flores. The air of theſe iſlands is faid to 


be very warm by ſome, and by others very ſharp. 

If T may judge of it, from what it ſeemed'to be the 

| latter end of April, in our return from the Eaft-In- 
TH dies, it is exceeding cool. The cold blaſts that came 
from India Off of them, had a very extraordinary effe&t uponour 
very ſen- ſhip's company : They ſhiver'd, and wrapp'd them- 
tible of ſelves up, as in the depth of winter ; and, tho* a 
ew Eg little before our Seamen appeared to have freſh hale 
40. complexions, they loſt them ona ſudden, and ap- 
peared of a dead yellowiſh caſt, as if they had the 
Jaundize : But poſſibly the having ſailed fo long in 

the Torrid Zone, made us the more ſenſible of the 

_ alteration of the air; and indeed we were ſo ſoften- 

ed by living in a hot climate, that we never enjoyed 
ourſelves after we came into the latitude 40. It was 
the middle of May, when we arrived in England ; 
and tho' every body had left off fires, and began to 

_ complain of heat, we were ready to ſtarve with 
cold : Nor did this extreme tenderneſs wear off for 
ſeveral years. Give me leave to make another ob- 
ye mit” ſervation on my voyage to and from India ; and 
he ae that is on the uncertainty our beſt Seamen are un- 
ſkilful Sea- der in long voyages : We had ſome of the moſt 


__ in ſkilful artiſts on board, and thoſe that had gone the 
ong 


Voyages. 


The mil- 


4 


produces much the ſame. animals 


| ſame voyage ſeveral times; and yet it was common- 


97. 


with them to be miſtaken 100 miles and more. in CHAP: 
their accounts. We had not been out much aboye'_ 
a fortnight, when one morning, to'our great-fur- 
prize, we found ourſelves between the Grand Ca-- 
nary and Teneriffe ; and we might as well have” 
been caſt away on one of thoſe iſlands, for no-body” 
dream'd we'had been within' 40 leagues of 'them : 
Indeed, we had been driven over the Bay of Biſcay 

in a ſtorm, and* it continued dark' weather, with 
hard gales of wind afterwards, fo that we could take 
no obſervation by the ſun; and nothing is ſo deceit= 
ful, as the log; in ſtormy weather The the wind 
drives it after the ſhip, and there is'no gueſſing. 
what way ſhe makes. But we were ſtill more'mif- 
taken, when we came near the” coaſt of India: 
Thoſe, who pretended to moſt ſkill in navigation, 
aſſured us, we were not within 100 leagues of the 
iſland of Ceylon, when we plainly ſmelt the Cinna- 
mon groves upen it in the night-time, and the next 
morning ſaw the iſland with the naked eye; but this 


alfo happened at a time when we had cloudy wea- 


ther, and could have no obſervation, and*we had' 
ſeen no land after we had paſs'd the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence we took our departure for In- 
dia, This the reader, I hope, will not Took upon 
as a uſeleſs digreſſion” in treating of the African 
iflands, which lie ſo much in our way to and'from 
MENT 3H 57 OY WRATH 


TN |-lr | 3 - eg 
© - The ancient Hiſtory of Afiica, 


Proceed in the next place; to give an abftratc Ha P. 
of the ancient hiſtary of Africa, according to *1E _ 


I 


' my method in treating of other parts of the world, 


* The ancient hiſtory of Fgyprt has been already Egypt firſt 
given in the-firft volume of Modern Hiſtory. The planted, 
next people that made a figure in Africa, were the -cunnerll 
Phenicians or Canaanites : There is no doubt bur all; of A» 
the north coaſt of the Mediterranean, as far as the frica. 
Atlantick ocean, was firſt peopled from Egypt, to 
which it lay' contiguous ;'for it is agreed by all, that: 
when the Phenicians arriv'd on the African coaſt, 
after they were driven out of their country by Jo-. 
SHUA and the [ſraclites, they fonnd inhabitants 
there before them, and entered into: treaties with 
that people, obtaining leave of them to traffick and 
ſettle in that part of the country where Carthage af- 
terwards ſtood, now call*d/the kingdom! of Tunis, 
and by the Romans Africa Proper. © © 
Hither the Tyrians or Phenicians firſt ſent a co» 
lony, that built the town of Utica. The founda- 


tion of Carthage, by another colony of Tyrians- or 


Phenicians, .is ſuppoſed to be much later (viz.): 
about the year of the world 3120; 135 years before 

the building of Rome, and 883 before CaraisT. 

| Carthage is generally held to have been;built by Utica and 
Divo, or Er1sHa, a Tyrian Princeſs, who fled Carthage 
from her brother Py @6MAar1on, King of Tyrus, bot by. 
to Africa, on the following occaſion : She had mar- gn; ar 
ried a near relation, calld ActRBas, and ſome- Phenici- 
times S1cH vs, . who was very rich; and Py G- 20% 
MALION, as the ſtory goes, cauſed him to be aſ- & - Sr 
fafſinated, in order to-poſſeſs himſelf of his great © 
wealth : Bur his ſiſter D1 po defeated his principal = 
deſign; for, having provided ſeveral ſhips to carry 

her off, ſhe fled, with all her late huſband's effets, 

to Africa, before Py 6M A L10N had an opportunity 

of getting them into his hands ; and very probably 

made choice of this part of Africz to reſlide in, be- 
cauſe there was a colony of Tyrians ſettled at Uti- 

ca already. Bur, however that way, ſhe purchaſed 


20.C lands 


98 | 
CHAT. lands here of the natives, on which ſhe built acity, 
, "XIE -- calling it Carthada; Carthage, or the New town (as 


—Y* the word fignifics in the Phenician or Hebrew lan-. 
gages) in, oppoſition. to Utica, which had been buile 
ome 


time before by her countrymen, and. in this 


reſpe& might be called, the Old town. The remain- 


ing part of the ſtory (in which I doubt there is a 
| mixture of romance) informs us, that JarBas, 
King of Getulia, afterwards made love to Divo, 

and threaten'd war in caſe ſhe refuſed to marry him : 

Bat. ſhe, having made a vow to Sica vs, her 

firſt -huſband, never .to. marry again, prepared her 
funeral pile ; and aſcending it, when JazBas 
| came again to make his addreſſes to her, ſhe drew 

a ponyard, and gave herfelf a mortal wound, as the 

only means ſhe had left to put an end to hisdeteſted 

courtſhip... But whatever of novel there may be in 
this, there is no. doubt to be made, that Vis eiL 
_ exerciſed his poetical vein, when he made his 


hero nz as cotemporary with -D1po z the de- 


generally held to have 
happened three h 


ſtruction. of Troy being 
of Carthage. < 


The firſt The firſt wars Carthage was engaged in, ob faid, 
__ were occaſioned by their refuſing the annual tribute 


' they had agreed to. pay the Prince of the country, 
With the when they obtained leave to build their city ; but 
Africans. jn this they had ſuch ill ſucceſs, that the Africans 
©. obliged them to enter into new engagements to pay 
it : However, upon receiving freſh ſupplies and re- 
inforcements from Tyre, their mother-country, they 
were not only enabled to diſpute the tribute again 
"4 .- a Africans, but to -carry their arms till far- 

_ | 


44 


With the Their next wars were with the city of Oyrene, 


Cyrenians. which ſtood between, Carthage and. Egypt, in that 
” pon of the country now called Barca. Carthage and 
Cyrene, it ſeems, were at a variance about the li- 

- mits of their reſpeCtive territories, which occaſion*'d 

' a war between the two ſtates ; till at length. both 
ſides agreed, that their bounds ſhould be aſcertain'd 
in the following manner 3. viz. That two men 
ſhould ſet out at the ſame hour from either city, 
and wherever. they happened to meet, . that ſhould 
be.the boundary of their ſeveral States : The two 
arthaginians, pitched upon for this ſervice, were 
brothers, named ParLani, who being ſwifter of 
foot than their adverſaries, the Cyrenians pretended 
there was foul play, and would not ſtand to the 
agreement, unleſs the two brothers, as an evidence 
of. their. fair dealing, would be content to be buried 


alive in the place, where they met z which, *tis ſaid, 
inians erected a 


they conſented to, and the | 


pillar upon the ſpot, and two altars, on which they 


ſacrificed and paid divine honours to the heroic bro- th 


thers: But whether we are to give entire credit to 
 . this ſtory or not, certain it 1s, two altars were erect- 
ed. and remained many years on the borders of the 


' two ſtates, which were called © The altars of the 


 PrurLA&Ni:* And we may obſerve, both from fa- 

cred and prophane hiſtory, that nothing was more 

.  cammon. among the ancients than the ereCting al- 

tars, and ſacrificing upon them at the concluſion of 

_ -a treaty, or on any memorable event ;z and there- 

fore *tts probable the ſubſtance of the ſtory is true, 
whatever foundation there may be for that part of 

| it-relating to the burying the two brothers alive near 
Their wars theſe altars, This war being ended, the Carthagi- 
with the  nians carried their arms to the weſt-ward, and ſub- 
nians and Jued all the nations as far as the Atlantick ocean, or 
| Numidi- made them tributary 'to their ſtate z ſo that they 
ans. were 4n, reality Sovereigns of all the northern coaſt 
gf Africa, to the weſtward of Cyrene or Barca 


years before the building 


and, in the opinion. of ſome writers, of the weſt CHAP. 
coalt of 'Africa, as far as Cape Verd, which lies in ; 
1.5 degrees north latitude : Nor were the conqueſts © 

of the Catthaginians confined to the continent of | 
Africa 3 they made themſelves maſters of Sardinia, They con- 
and the Baleares, or the iſlands of Majorca, Minor- 9» >#r- 4 
ca, and Ivica, from whence they found an eaſy range Horn 
paſlage into Spain, where they were firſt invited by of Balea- 
the city of Cadiz, an ancient colony of the Tyrians 5 
their countrymen, This city, it ſeems, was at war 

with the Spaniards, and, being hard preſſed, called 

in the Carthaginians to their aſſiſtance, who not on- 

ly defended their allies, but carried on an offenſive 
war in the Spaniſh territories z and that people, be- They car- 
ing divided into ſeveral little kingdoms and ſtates, 77 it 
became an eaſy conqueſt to their enemies ; great part $pain. 

of South Spain became.ſubje&t tothe Carthaginians, 

and even a city of Cadiz, that call'd them im, was 


obliged to ſubmit to their dominion; the uſual fate 


of thoſe who introduce armies of foreigners into 
their country. . _ | SLAG 
., The time when the Carthaginians firſt attempt- Their wars 
ed to make conqueſts in Sicily, is notexattly known : 'n Sicily. 
But it appears from a treaty they made with the Ro- 

mans, the ſame year Kings were excluded from that 
Government, and: Conſuls inſtituted, that the Car- 
thaginians were then in poſſeſſion of part of Sicily, 

as well as of Africa and Sardinia, and, by this trea- - 

ty, the Romans agreed not to fail further weſtward 

than the fair promontory near Carthage, which the 
Carthaginians, even then, inſiſted on, as being under 

an apprehenſion the Romans might one day en- 

croach upon their territories, and give them ſome 
CUMEDIDDE: oct Se tot net gs 

. . About 264 years after the building of Rome, and Their con- 
484 years before Cy r15T, the Carthaginians enter'd es 
into an alliance» with Xxaxzs, King of Perſia, « againit 
againſt Greece. And while Xexgxts marched with Greece. 
a prodigious army to attack the Greeks upon the _ 
continent, the Carthaginians tranſported an army of 

three hundred thouſand men into Sicily (if the num- 

bers ben't enlarged) in expeCation of reducing the 
remainder of the Grecian cities in that iſland under 


their dominion : But this great army was defeated 


and cut to pieces, *tis ſaid, on the ſame day that | 
memorable action happened at Thermopyle, where 
| a hundred Spartans diſputed the, paſſage into 
reece, with that numerous army of Perſians com- 
manded by Xx Rxzs, and put a ſtop to his progrels, 
tho* moſt of them loſt their lives in the defence of 
that paſs. Flag ob a bt gg 
. The Carthaginians made another attempt to ſub- 
due the Grecian cities in Sicily, in the 336th year 
of Rome, and met with great ſucceſs, being upon 
e point of taking Syracuſe, the capital of the Gre- 


clan cities in Sicily, when the plague broke. into their 


army, and deſtroyed the greateſt part of them, the 
remainder periſhed by the ſwords of the Syracuſians 

which occaſioned an inſurrection in Africa z no leſs An infur- 
than two hundred thouſand of the malecontents laid reftion of 
liege to Carthage itſelf ; but che rebels being deſti- _— 
ture of proviſions, and diſagreeing about rhe com- reſled. 


mand of this body, ſoon diſperſed, and deliver'd the 


Government from the ruin that threatened them, 


\ In the year 400, after the foundation of Rome, Carthage 
we meet with another treaty between that city and 24 Kome 
the Carthaginians, for their mutual defence : And am 
about the ſame time the Carthaginians made fur- 

ther attempts to reduce the Grecian cities in Sicily; A further 
but T1MoLEoN coming with a body of Corinthiangs.attewpt to 
to their aſſiſtance, obtained a victory over them, and duce the | 
again defeated their deſign :. After which, Aoa+ roy a 
THOCLES, the Syracuſian General, carried the Sicily. 


war 


. war into 


CH A'P. war into Africa, and, in confederacy with ſome of 
XIE. the African Princes, laid ſiege to Carthage, and bid 
The fair for the total ſubverſion of their State. While 
Greeks the Carthaginians were in this diſtreſs, it was that 
carry the - an, Ambaſſador arriv'd from Tyre, to negotiate for 
africa, 2 reinforcement of troops, to enable them to defend 
Tyre de- themſelves againſt ALzxanDEr the Great, who 
ftroy'd by not long after laid that city in aſhes, and deſtroy*d 
A_ every man in the place; and all that the Carthagi- 
© +” * nians was to do for their mother city, was to re- 
move the women and children, ſend them from Tyre, 
and afford them a refuge in their country. In the 
mean time, the Carthaginians looking upon the ca- 
 lamities that befel them to proceed from the wrath 
of heaven, for ſome omiſfions in their religious 
The Car- worſhip, and particularly in not ſacrificing a certain 
rhaginians number of children of the beſt quality annually to 
my” SATURN, as their ſuperſtition requir'd, and ſub- 
elr Calt- . Fw . 
dren to $a- {tituting the children of ſlaves and 


turnin chaſed for that end, in their ſtead : To appeaſe the 
their dif- anger of that god, therefore, they ſacrificed two 


hundred children of the beſt rank ; and three hun- 
_ dred perſons more, *tis ſaid, offer'd themſelves vo- 
luntarily to be ſacrificed, to atone for the pretend- 
ed-negleft. This is a farther evidence, that the 

_ Carthagirians were deſcended from the Canaanites 
_ or Phenicians, who uſed to facrifice their children 
to: MoLocn, particularly in their diſtreſs ; ſacred 


hiſtory taking notice of a King that ſacrificed his 


eldeſt ſon upon the walls, when the city he was Sove- 
_ veign of, was in danger of being taken. . But to re- 
turn to the hiſtory. Notwithſtanding this bloody 
facrifice of ſo many children and innocent men, the 


affairs of the Carthaginians grew ftill more deſpe- 


rate; BoM1LCAR their General, taking advantage 
of the diſtreſs of the State, in order to raiſe him- 


tion within the city while their enemies preſs'd them 

from without ; But they had, at length, the good 
fortune to diſperſe the rebels by offering a pardon 

__ toall that would return to their duty ; and Bow 11- 

CAR being thereupon deſerted, was crucified, and 

A rebel. Put to the moſt exquiſite torture : And while he 


lionin þ} upon the croſs, *tis ſaid, he reproach*d the 
cn * Government with breach of faith, in puniſhing him 
"PPI'*© after they had proclaim'd an indemnity ; and with 
1ngratitade, in putting to __ many of their braveſt 
Generals, after a long ſeries of eminent ſervices; 

which, it ſeems, was frequently done, if ſucceſs 

-did not atrend their arms, unleſs the General pre- 

vented the diſgrace by being his own executioner 

of which there are alſo ſeveral inſtances in the hiſ- 

tory of Carthage. tt, [ 

The  Thisrebellion being fortunately ſuppreſs*d, a miſ- 
Greeks underſtanding happen'd about the ſame time, be- 
abandon een AGATHOCLES the Grecian General, and 


Afi. tis African allies Whereapas 
of Carthage, and tranſported himſelf to Sicily ; af- 
ter which, the Carthaginians recover'd all the pla- 
ces they had loſt, and eftabliſh'd their empire again 

over the African Princes. Andinow Sicily, as well 

as Italy, being threaten'd with an invaſion by Py x- 
An alli- RHUs, King of Epirus, the Carthaginians renew*d 

ance be- their confederacy with the Romans for the preſerva- 

| owe tion of their territories in that iſland. PyrRrnvs, 
andRome, BOWever, made a deſcent with his forces in Sicily, 
againſt and reduc*d all the rowns belonging to the Cartha- 

Pyrrhus. oinjans, except Lilybeum ; but. this place making 

hb > a vigorous defence, and the Romans gaining ſome 

CH advantages over the force of PYRRAvUs in Italy, 
both Italy he Was forced to abandon all his conqueſts in Sicily, 

and Sicily, and return thither : Nor was he able to reſtore his 
| affairs on the continent, ' being afterwards defeated 


poor people, pur-. 


he rais'd the fiege 


in ſeveral engagements there by the Romans; and CHA Ps 
oblig*d to quit that country 27 s Cory 26 Xt 


And now the Romans, having no enemies in Þoff 


Italy, began to think of enlarging their empire by fo- 

reign conqueſts.- - It is very probable they had for 

ſome time caſt their eyes on the fruitful iſland of Si- 

cily, ſeparated from the continent by a narrow ſtrait, 

and only waited for a pretenice to invade it ; when 

ſome Sicihan rebels ſeizing on the important city of - 
Meſlina, and offering todeliver it up to'the Romans, 

that people, notwithſtanding their mighty pretences The R6- 


to honour and juſtice, did not ſcruple to break mans aſſt 


through their alliance with the Carthaginians, and oo 


ſend over a reinforcement of troops to ſupport thoſe againſt the 
rebels which occaſion*'d that war between the Ro- Carthagi 
mans and Carthaginians, uſually call'd «« The firſt 22* 
« Punick war, ” begun Ann. M. 3738 ; after the The firſt 
building of Rome, 488; and before Cxr1sT, Punick 
266 Years. Bots Et {6 AE. _ 

As the Roman people made arms their profeſſion, 


and, from the infancy of their State, had been en-_ 


gaged in warlike conteſts with their neighbours, they 
are univerſally acknowledg?*d to have been excellent 
Soldiers. We find, in the Sicilian war, the Cat- 


 thaginians were not able to keep the field againſt 
them, but retir*d\ into ſuch ſtrong towns as were 


ſituated near the ſea, which'they could relieve from 
time to time with their fleets, the Romans having 
yet no ſhipping to oppoſe them ;- and-thus the war 
was like to prove endleſs. The Carthaginians a- 
bounded in wealth as well as ſhipping, and were a- 
ble to defend the maritime places againſt the whole 
wer of the Romans, who found themſelves ex- - 
hauſted both of men and money by the continuance 
of the war, while Carthage rather grew rich by traf- 


ficking with every. nation. 
ſelf to the Sovereign power, fomented an inſurrec- 


The Romans, therefore; ſaw it abſolutely. neceſ- 


fary to diſpute the dominion of the ſea with Car- 
thage z without which, they found their foreign con- 
queſts muſt remain at a ſtand z/ and, collefting na- 


val ſtores from every quarter, offer'd the higheſt 


rewards and encouragements to ſuch Ship-builders 


as would afford them their afliſtance: And, as they 
were at that time poſſeſs'd of feveral cities and port- 
towns in Sicily, and-1Þ alliance with many Grecian 


States, ſuch crowds of workmen offer*d their ſer- 


vice, and their own people uſed ſuch application 

and diligence, that within a very few: months, they 

built or hired a fleet almoſt as pumerous as that of The Ro- 
the Carthaginians, and engaged abundance of fo- mans 


reign Mariners. in their ſervice: Bur, Ntill conſci- 2Yild a * 


ous that the Carthaginians muſt have a conſidera- 


ble advantage of them by their ſkill and dexterity 


in ſailing, whenever they came to an engagement 
they contriv*d\a machine or engine, by which they Their ma» 
might grapple: with the enemy*s: ſhips, and de- Ebine for 
prive them of all advantages of their fails. This, on pling 
it ſeems, was'a great piece of timber, arm'd with enemy's 
hooks and chains, which they let' down with pul- ſhips. 
lies into the enemy's ſhips on approaching them, 
and which it was impoſlible for a veſlel to diſen- 

itſelf from, without maſtering the ſhip's crew 
that atrack*d her. - - ATLHITO 
. Thus prepar'd, the Romans, under the Com- 
mand of DurLLus, put to fea with an hundred 
and twenty gallics (the only ſhipping of thoſe days) 
and being met by the Carthaginian fleet, confiſt- 


 ingof an hundred and thirty veſſels, commanded 


by Hann1TBaAL their Admiral, near” Myla, they 
ſoon came to a cloſe engagement. for the Carthagi- 
nians. looking upon the Romans as/a'very contemp- 
tible enemy at ſea, advanc'd towards them with an 
aſſurance of viRtory : And the Ramans, on the —_ 

| and, 


"Wo 


, 


100 
CHAP. 


- 
wa 


THE PRESENT STATE 


hand; having no hopes but in their new invented 
grapples, made-equal haſte to join battle. 
L the Carthaginians were a little ſurprized to ſee 
the Romans advance ſo reſolutely, and ſtill more 
'when they began to play ther engines; but when 
they found therhſelves ſo faſtened to'the ehemy's 
ſhips, that they could make no uſe either of oars or 
fails, but were forced to fight as upon firm land; 


Their &rg! they were confounded and difpirited, and the Ro- 
naval vic- mans gain'd an eaſy viCtory over them, taking no 
tory over Jeſs than fourſcore fail, and among them the Admi- 


e Car- 
thagini- 
ans, 


mans, as it was in a manner unexpected. 


ral's galley, HanNn1BAaL himſelf narrowly eſcaping 
in his Boat, | | | 
This viftory was the more acceptable to the Ro- 
They 
were overjoy'd at the ſucceſs of theirfleet, and im- 
'mediately decreed their Admiral DUrLLus a naval 
triumph ; which was the firſt of that kind that had 
been ſeen in Rome. They alſo erefted a Roſtral 
pillar to his honour, with an infcription containing 
the particulars of the engagement. {Theſe pillars 


were ſtyP'd Roſtratze, from the heads or beaks of 


: ſhips that adorn'd them.) 


But to return to our 
hiſtory. The Carthaginians were ſo diſcourag'd by 
this defeat, that they ſuffer'd the Romans to lord it 


inthe Mediterranean for twoyears without controul : 
| But being informed, that their enemies were about 


to bring the war home to their own doors, - and 


make a'deſeent on the coaſt of Africa, they exerted 


- themſelves once more, and equip'd a fleet conſiſting 
of an hundred and fifty galleys, mann*d by an hun- 
- dred and fifty thouſand men, with which they put 
to ſea in order to recover the dominion of the Me- 
' diterranean : But being met by the Romans, who, 
-according to their accounts, had not ſo'many gal- 


'The Ro- 
mans ob- 
tain a ſe- 
cond na- 
val victory 
over the 
Carthagi- 
mans. 


< 


leys by twenty, they received another memorable 
defeat'; no lefs than fixty of their veſſels being taken 
by the Romans, who, ' on their fide, had twenty- 


four galleys deſtroy'd ;. which ſhews, that this victory 


was: not obtain'd'ſo eaſily as the former ; tho* the 
Romans had now. more-experience in maritime af- 


fairs, © and probably had more Grecian Mariners in 


their ſervice. The Carthaginians were better provid- 


ed againſt the grappling-irons of the enemy in this 


fight than in the laſt, which made their loſs the leſs; 


for no ſtratagem in war, has that effe&t the ſecond 
'time as1t has the firſt : The novelty-and-ſurprize the 


. Remarks 
on this 
ſucceſs of 
the Ro- 
Mans. 


engine: gave on the firſt trial, contributed, no doubt, 
in a great meaſure, to the defeat of the Carthagi- 
Nians. Rs 5 | | 

Before I proceed further in this hiſtory, give me 
leave to take notice of the partiality of the Roman 


Hiſtorians, and of ſuch Grecians romaniz'd, as have 


wrote the hiſtory of:theſe wars; who infinuate, that 


- the Romans themſelves, without foreign aſliſtance, 


-1n the ſpace of a few months, built and mann'd that 
_ fleet with which they obtain'd the firſt victory over 


[the Carthaginians; when it is evident, from their 


own writings, that the Romans were then in poſ- 
_ ſeſſion of the beſt part of the iſland-of Sicily, :and 
An alliance with ſeveral Grecian States, that would, 


no doubt did, furniſh them with great part of the 
Ships and Mariners in their ſervice. .It is pretended, 


' Indeed,''to ſerve a turn, and refle& the greater ho- 


nour on the Roman State, that-there was at that 


. time no other naval power but that of Carthage : 


works, take notice, that the Greeks in Sicily, afſiſt- 
engaged the Carthaginians at ſea with ſucceſs, before 


. the wars happen'd between them and Rome. It 


does not ſeem ſo ſtrange and miraculous, therefore, 


- that the Romans, in confederacy with the Syracu- 


"oY, 


, abſolute ſubmiſſion to Rome ; they prepared for a 


fians and other Grecian cities ( who were alone a CHAP. 
match for the Carthaginians) ſhould, when united , A, 
with them, gain an advantage of the Carthagiman | 
fleet. But to proceed. The Romans, after their The Ro- 
ſecond naval victory, embark'd a numerous army mans in- | 
under the command of M. AT1Ltivs RecvLvus, Africa 
and L. ManL1vs their Conſuls, who had com- . 
manded as Admirals in the laſt ſea engagement, and 
made a deſcent on the coaſt of Africa : Whereupon 

the Carthaginiansquitting the field, and retiringinto_ 
their ſtrong towns, the Romans laid ſiege to Clypea, 

one of their ſea-ports, and took it 3- after which, 

they ravag'd all the open country, and took twenty 
thouſand priſoners, beſides vaſt flocks and herds of 
cattle ; of. which, advice being ſent to Rome, the 
Senate order*d, that RecuLvus ſhould remain in 
Afﬀrica with a body of fifteen thouſand foot, and five. 
hundred horſe, with forty galleys to attend his mo- 


tion, and that the reſt of the fleet and army, with 


the other Conſul, ſhould return to Italy: Such a con- 
tempt did the Romans entertain for the Carthagi- 
nians at this time, that they thought an army-of 
fifteen thouſand men ſufficient to make head againſt 
all the forces of that State : And with theſe, did The Ro. 


REecGvLvs venture to form the ſiege of Adis, - one mansover- 


of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Africa, and aCtually de- rn that 

feated an army ſent tg the relief of the place. He ©? 

afterwards made himſelf maſter of near two hundred 

towns, and among, the reſt, of Tunis, ſituated with- 

41n 2 or 3 leagues of Carthage; and the Numidians 

invading the Carthaginian territories at the ſame 

time, they were reduc'd to the laſt extremity, and Carthage 

offer*d the Roman General very advantageous terms deſires 

of peace: But he, puff*d up with his ſucceſs, *tis Pace- 

ſaid, would hear of no other conditions than their 

being made a province of Rome; inſolently telling 

their Ambaſſadors (as 'tis ſaid) That they <* ought ,_ .. 

<«< either to conquer like brave men, or learn to ſub- rejefts 

< mit to the victor.”? foe COTE - their of- 
During this treaty, according to Livy, the Ro- fers. | 

man army encountered a monſter of a Serpent in Ty. gþle 

paſſing a river, which terrified them more than all of a mon- 


the forces of the Carthaginians; ſeveral Soldiers ftrous Ser- 
-being devour*d by this terrible animal, whoſe ſkin, P*2*+ 


*tis faid, no dart could penetrate ; and it was long 
before they could deſtroy him with ſtones thrown 
from their military engines ; adding, thatthe river- 
was dy'd with the blood of this Serpent when he was 
killd; and that the ſtench of his dead carcaſe ſo in- 


FeCted the air, that the army was oblig'd to remove 
'their camp ; and that the ſkin of the creature being 
ſent to Rome, was 120 foot long: A relation which 


it is impoſlible for any man to give entire credit to ; 
and yet, perhaps, we ought not to reject every part 


. of the ſtory. It is very probable from the creature's 


being found on the banks of a river, - and having 
an impenetrable ſkin, that,. inſtead of being a Ser- 


.pent, it was a Crocodile ; which is an amphibious - 
- animal, and his ſcales impenetrable by darts or ar- 
- rows : But inftead of being 120 foot in length, I 


muſt beg leave to reduce it to 20 foot, the uſual 


. Jength of a full-grown Crocodile, and omit the 


Figure of 1, which was very probably inſerted by 


. miſtake : Beſides there are ſeveral undeniable in- 
. ſtances of a Crocadile's devouring a perſon whole,” 


, but notone of a man's being ſwallow'd by a Snake; 
- But the very fame writers, in other parts of their - 


which has the leaſt throat, in proportion, of any 


. - animal whatever, except a Whale. Ps 
+ ed by theircountrymen onthe cantinent, had often - | 


To return to our hiſtory. Recurvs refuſing Regulus | 
to grant Carthage any other terms than thoſe of an &*#*#'<4 


and made 


_ 
y the 

Carthagi- 
nians. 


and, having received a ſmall re- 


__— defence, 
forcement of troops from Greece, under the 


1 


com-. 


OF AFRICA _ __ 


GHAP. command of XAnTtPPus, a celebrated Spartan 
XIL. , General, they took the field, and, - giving battle 
 Y' to the Romans, entirely defeated them: Rzcp- 


' vs, 'with five hundred more, were made pri- 


| ſoners 3 about two thouſand  eſca to Clypea, 
and all the reſt were killed on the ſpot ; the great- 
eſt execution being done by the. Elephants, of 
which the Carthaginians had an hundred in their 
Lo OOO PTD RO TEOTTLY | 
"4 We Romans, havingreceived thisdefeatinA frica, 
ſent no more forces thither, notwithſtanding they ob- 
fain'd a third victory over the Carthaginians at fea, 
and took an hundred and fourteen of their ſhips : 


"They contented: themſelves with bringing off the 


two thouſand Romans that had retired out of the 
battle to Clypea.,. In the mean time the Carthagi- 
nians permitted RE GuLvs to go to. Rome and pro- 
poſe an exchange of priſoners, upon his taking an 
oath to return and ſurrender himſelf again if he did 
| not meet with ſucceſs. And here the Roman hiſto- 
 rians take an opportunity of applauding the courage 
and ſincerity of RzavLvus beyond meaſure; and, 
from him, would have us make an eſtimate of the 
reſolution and veracity of his countrymen, They 
_ tell us, that notwithſtanding Recvrus knew he 
muſt undergothe greateſt torments on his return to 
Carthage, if he did not ſucced in this negotiation, 
and muſt never fee his family or his country more; 
he adviſed the Senate not to. conſent to an exchange 
of priſoners; for that it would be an ill example to 
| ſhewſo muchfavour to their troops, who had cow- 
ardly ſurrender'd themſelves priſoners to the enemy ; 
that they were unworthy the compaſſion of their 
country : And for himſelf, who was in the decline 


of life, his loſs was nothing, if compar'd with the 
number of the Carthaginian Generals and Officers, 


in the flower of their age, who were in their hands, 
and might be capable of doing Rome abundance of 
miſchief if they were permitted to return home. 
And the Senate agreeing with him in that opinion, 

_ ReGvLvs return'd to Carthage, where he was cru- 
Cified, and underwent the moſt exquiſite tortures, if 

| we may credit ſome writers. _ Z 
The ftory But I find it is very much doubted, whether the 
prin c- fafts on which the Roman hiſtorians lay the greateſt 
Gifed on reds in this relation are true z for that PoL y B1vs, 
| Regulus eſteemed the beſt author that writes of theſe wars, 
very - ſays not one word of the ſufferings of RzecuLvs 
doubful. after his return to Carthage: And Dioporus 
| $xevLus, another hiſtorian, ſpeaking of the cap- 
tivity and death of RzeGuuus, only ſays, that his 
wife was incens'd when ſhe heard of his death, be- 

_ cauſe ſhe thought it might be occaſioned by 11] uſage, 
_ and therefore incited her ſons to revenge their fa- 
ther's fate on two noble Carthaginian captives the 
Senate had put into her hands to. exchange againſt 
her huſband: And that one of them was actually 
kild by the ſeverities exercis'd upon him 3 which 
the Senate expreſs'd their abhorrence of, and took 
the ſurvivor out of her cuſtody, which, it is pre- 

| ſumed, they would not have done, if RecuLvus 
had ſuffer'd thoſe tortures which their hiſtorians and 

| poets feign ; And indeed, 'tis conjectur'd by ſome, 
that the wife of ReauLvs invented theſe ſtories, 
to excuſe her cruelty tothe captives under her power 
and that they obtain'd Lot. on very ſlender evi- 
dence, ſince they tended to aſperſe the Carthaginians, 
with whom the Romans had a perpetual national 
quarrel. Another thing that weighs with me, is, 
that REGuLvs is made to ſay in his ſpeech to the 
Senate, That * the Roman captives did not deſerve 
* their compaſſion, becauſe they had ſurrender'd 


& cowardly to their enemies” ; whereas it appears, 


V.O1. 11 


that the Romans fought it out to thelafſt, and did nvt E HA P: 
ſurrender *tillal}bur five hundredof them were cut in , *E 


ieces, and theſe in the company, and'very probably ne 


the command, of that very General, when he 
found all further reſiſtance vain, and rono purpoſe; 
Beſides, it muſt be the moſt impolitick thing in the 
world, to torture their priſoners, while ſo many 
priſoners of the: firſt quality of their own people re- 
main*d in the hands of the Romans, on/whom their 
enemies might have gratified their revenge. Bue 
this 18 not the only partial relation we meet with in 
the Roman hiſtorians, framed to calumniate their 
enemies, and reflect honour on their nation... 
The war in Sicily was ſtill carried on with great 
vigour on both ſides ; notwithſtanding the Romans 
obtain*d a great victory there,.. and took above an 
hundred and twenty Elephants from the Carthagi- 
nians in one engagement. They defended Lilybzum, 
and ſome other port-towns for ſeveral years z but 
finding themſelves at tength over-power'd, A 11- 


_ CAR, ſurnamed Ba Rrcas, the Carthaginian Gene- 


ral in that iſland, was order'd tro make the beſt Articles of 
terms he could:; and accordingly he concluded a P**<* > 
peace with. Rome, A.M. 3762, upon the following Begg 
terms, (viz.) * That the Carthagmians ſhould eva- and Car- 
« cuate Sicily, and no more make war upon the th:gini- 
« Syracuſians, or their allies : that they ſhould re- ** 

<< leaſe all the Roman priſoners that they had taken, 

« without ranſom, and pay them three thouſand 

<«. two hundred Euboictalents of filver { ſomething. 

« more than half a million ſterling} within the ſpace 

« .of ten years.” And thus ended the firſt Punick 

or Carthaginian war, - which had laſted four and * 
twenty years. Dies | 


exhauſted by ſo many years expence, and the vaſt mh the Car- 
loſſes they had ſuſtain'd, and being ſtill oblig'd ro apo 
pay prodigious ſums to the Romans; they were very mercenary 
backward in paying and diſbanding the mercenary forces in 
troops in their ſervice; but, putting them intoquar. 2 | 
ters. of refreſhment on their return from Sicily,” de- 
fired they would be content with a bare ſubſiſtence, 
till the State was in a condition to diſcharge them ; 
andeven propoſed, *tis ſaid, their acceptinga partof 
their pay inſtead of the whole z which incenſed the 
Soldiery to that degree, who expetted to have been 
diſmiſs*d with honour, and to have return?*d to their 
reſpective countries after ſo many years of hard ſer« 
vice, that it occaſion'd a general-mutiny amongſt 
them : They aſſembled to the number.of twenty 
thouſand men, and, having taken poſſeffion of Tunis, 
invited thereſt of their brethrento join them. Theg 
States of Carthage, now too late ſeeing their error, 
deputed G1$6G0, | one of their moſt popular Gene- 
rals, to offer the male-contents any manner of fatiſ- 
faction ; and, tho' their demandsappear*dvery high, 
he was upon the point of concluding a treaty with 
them, when SeznDivs and Ma rTHo, two of the 
moſt active: mutineers, deſpairing of a pardon, re- 

elented to the multitude, that there was no truſt- 
ing to their Governors on theſe occaſions: If they: 
once laid down their arms, they mult expect to be 
called to a ſevere account : There was no medium 
between death and vitory, as the cafe ſtood. Which 
ſeditious harangue, had ſuch an effect upon the mul- 
titude, that they immediately broke off the treaty, 
choſe SpxnND13vs and MaT Ho their Generals, and, 
having ſeiz'd the treaſure that Gis860 brought with 
him to pay off the army, made him and his atten- 
dants priſoners: And, not long after, all the towns 
in Africa, except Utica and Hippacra, declared for 
the rebelsz to which they were provok'd by the 
heavy taxes they had long borne, and of which they 
20D could 


The Carthaginians treaſure being pretty muck The wars 
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CH AP. could not hage to ſee an end, while the ſtate was 
XII. qbliged to make ſuch large payments to foreigners 
| as well as other dameſtick creditors. "i 


..\ The Carthaginians, 'on the other hand, having . 


| till a reſerve of treaſure, armed all their citizens, 
and took other mercenaries into their pay ; and, 
conſtituting the celebrated Am1tcar (BArcas) 
their General, compell'd the rebels to raiſe the ſiege 
of Utica, which had inveſted : AMILCAR, 
afterwards, defeated a conſiderable body of the re- 

| bels forces, making great numbers of them priſon- 
ers; but inſtead: of. exerciſing the ſeverity that was 

_ expected upon the captives, he endeavoured to re- 
claim them by an unexampled clemency, lifting many 
of them in his own troops, and ſuffering the reſt to 
return to their dwellings. The Chiefs of the rebels 
| fearing this gentle uſage might occaſion'a general 
deſertion of their forces, incited them to commit ſuch 
barbarous a&tions as might make them deſpair of 
ever being reconciled to the State z and particularly 
upon torturing G1$sco the General, 'and the reſt 
of the priſoners they had in their hands, whom they 
put to the moſt cruel deaths, under: pretence of their 
holding a correſpondence with Carthage. Utica and 
Hippacra alſo revalted at the fame time, and facri- 
ficed their Governors to their fury, which encaurag'd 
the rebels to lay fiege to Carthage; but they were 
forced to raiſe it by AW1LCA R, who alſo defeated a 
great body of their forces, and, cutting off their 
proviſions, reduced them to the fatal neceſlity of eat- 
1ng one: another : Whereupon the multitude com- 
pelled their Chiefs to enter into a treaty with Am1l- 
CAR, Who agreed, That upon ſurrendering their 
arms, they ſhould be ſuffered to return home, except 
ten- of them, who were to be left to the mercy of the 
- State. But the Carthaginians refuſing to confirm the 
_ treaty, the rebels reſolved to fell their lives as dear 
, as they could, and a battle enſuing, moſt of them 
werecut in pieces, or: trodden under foot by the Ele- 
phants : Part of the rebels, /however, made good 
their retreat to Tunis, which they determined-to de- 
fend to the laſt extremity. Whereupon AMrLcaR 


inveſting the place, cauſed SpxEnD1vs, one of their 


Chiefs, and ſeveral other priſoners he had taken, to 

be. crucified in ſight of the town : On the other 

hand Ma THro, the other Rebel Chief, who com- 

manded in Tunis, having in a fally ſurpriz?d Han- 

 * NIBAL, one of the Carthaginian Generals, and 

ſeveral of his men, ordered them to be crucified on 

the walls, by way of retaliation, in the ſight of 

AMI1LCAR and his army. But MaTro himſelf 

being ſoon after taken, rogether with the town of 

| Tunis, he paid dear for all the treachery and bar- 

barity he had been the occaſion of, ſuffering the 

' moſt exquiſite torments before he was put to death, 

Thus an end was put to the African war, one of 

the-crueleſt that ever was known in any age, after 

it 'had laſted three years and upwards ; This war 

was not finiſhed, when the Carthaginian mercenaries 

in' Sardinia mutined alſo for their pay, and calling 

\ The Ro- in the Romans to their aſſiſtance, aCtually expglled 

mans ſeize their maſters from that iſland. And when the Car- 

Sardinia, thaginians fent forces thither to recover it again, the 

Romans declared, they ſhould look upon ſuch a&ts 

of hoſtility as a declaration of war againſt their State ; 

and, taking advantage of the low circumſtances 

the Carthaginians were then in, compelled them 

not only to make a ceſſion of that iſland fo 

Ard com- Rome, but to. pay them two hundred talents 

pe! =: . for a confirmation of the peace, which the Car- 

22” thaginians, on their part, had never violated. 

conn it EFhis is another notorious inſtance, that the Ro- 
to them. tb, | 


* 


man faith was no more 't©* be relied -on than Pu- CHAP. 
nick honour, when intereſt prompted them to break _ OX. 
through their treaties © © NT” 

Nor were the Carthaginians inſenfible of the ont- Who me- 
rage that was done them by the Romans, in pro- = re- 
tefting their rebel troops, and taking their country ** 
from them : From this time, therefore, they made 
preparations to recover the loſſes they had fuſtain'd, 

and revenge the repeated affronts they had receiv'd 

from that haughty nation. PONGet 15, RE 

And, as it was neceſſary in the firſt place to ſe- 

cure their territories in Spain, and: form alltances 
with the Princes in Gaul as well as Spain, before 
they coyld think of attacking the Romans, Am1tL- 
CAR, father' of the celebrated HanyisAr, was Amileap 
conſtituted Viceroy of the European dominiqns, **e 


who ſubdued ſeyeral Princes that had entered intoan =—_— 0 ; 


alliance with the Romans, and broyght over others the Car- 
to the ſide of Carthage by his infinuating adgrefs ; *Þ2ginian 
But while he was thys employed in promoting the in Spain. 
intereſt of Carthage, he was unfortunately killed in 
an engagement with the enemy. To him ſyeceed- He is kill: 
ed AsDRUBAL, his ſon-in-law, who was na lefs 3, moM 
ſucceſsful in enlarging the Carthaginian territories in by Afaru. 
Spain than his predeceſſor z and built the rown of bal, 
ew Carthage, 'or Carthagena, in Spain, almoſt 
over-againſt Old Carthage ; Nor were the Romans 


1dle all this time, but endeavoured to draw over the 


Gauls and the Spaniards to their party z and, in a 
manner, ſecured all that part of Spain to the eaſt- 
ward of the river Ebro in their intereſt. At length 
the two States of Rome and Carthage came to the 
following agreement, (viz,) That the river Iberus, 
or Ebro, in Catalonia, ſhould be the boundary be- 
tween the Carthaginians and Romans, and their te- 
ſpective allies; "only the city of Saguntum, on the 
weſt-fide of the Ebro, being in alliance with the 
Romans, was included in this 7A 5 ro 
 AsDRG6BaAL, having a&ted as General in Spain 
with great honour eight years, was afſaflinated by 
one of the Gauls, who had received fome affront _ 
from him, Whereupon HaynisaL, the fon of Hannjbal 
AMILCAR, now about three and' twenty years of ade Ge: 
age, having ſerv*d in Spain ſome years under Aspgu- Srain.- - 
BAL, was conſtituted General on that ſide. This 
great man, for ſome time, kept his army in perpe- Succefsfuf 
cual aCtion by invading and reducing fuch of the M5 wars 
Spaniſh Princes as were not in alliance with Roine : as 
But having formed a deſign of humbling that proud Princes. 
State, he afterwards laid ſiege to Saguntum, on pre- Befieges 
tence of their encroaching on the Carthaginian baguntum. 
m__ 7 3 5 0 rag | 
The Saguntines, apprehenſive of their danger, 
immediately dif whe an expreſs to Rome, jm- 
ploring ſpeedy ſuccour ; but the Romans contented 
themſelves with ſending a depytation to Hany1- 
BAL, requiring him to raiſe the fjege, and, in caſe 


he refuſed, ordered their Ambaſſadors to go to Car:- 


thage and complain of this hoſtility : But while 

they ſpent their time jn fruiclefs negotiations, Han- 

NIBAL took thecity by ſtorm, and gave the plunder Sagunturz 
of it to his ſoldiers, which was very conſiderable : _ by 
However, ſome writers relate, that the principal in- _ 
habitants, before the enemy entered the town, burnt 
themſelves, their wives and children, together with 

all the rich effefts, in one common fire, rather 

than fall into the hands of the Carthaginians. Bux 
howeyer that was, the Romans immediately de- 
manded that HannisAaL might be delivered, up 

to them, for having violated the peace between the 

two nations. And when the Senate of Carthage 
juſtified the conduct of their Genera), the Romang 
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| cond Pu- 
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CHAP. dectar'd wat againſt thern : And thus began'the fe- | 


XI cond Punick wat, in the year of Rome 535, being 
The ſe- 201 years before Cyr. N Wakg 

_ Hainw1Bar aſſembled an army of an hundred 
tick war. thouſand men the ——_ ſpring, and declar*d his 


intentions of marching through Gaul dire&ly to 


| Italy ; and accordingly, leaving his brother AsDRu- | 


BAL with fifteen thouſand men in Spain, he begari 
Hannibal "his march from Carthagena;' but ſpent moſt part of 
egins his this ſummer, in making alliances with the Princes 
march for \f Gaul, or ſubduing ſuch of ther as oppoſed the 


_— enterprize, and did not arrive at the foot of the 

Alps, which divides France from Italy, *till the mid- 

- tle of Oftober, when his army appears to- have 

been ſo lefſen*d by the detachments he had made, or 

the loſſes he had ſuſtain'd, that it ſcarce amounted 

He paſſes to forty thouſand men ; tho? it does not appear that 
c 


\no not at the paſſage of the Alps, which took him 
up fifteen days. Perhaps they imagin*d, that Ha v- 

- NIBAL had no further view than to enlarge the 
Carthaginian empire, by adding to it that part of 
Spain to the eaſtward of the Ebro, or perhaps 

| ſome part of Gaul. And this ſeems the more pro- 
bable, becauſe they made great preparations to dif- 
pute Eaſt-Spain with him; and were furpriz'd when 
they heard he had paſs'd the Rhone. Iris faid alſo, 


that the marching an army over the Alps was, *till 


that time, held to be imprafticable ; which might 

be a further reaſon for their making no proviſion 

to receive him on that ſide. But to return to the 

hiſtofy. HanvntBar, having paſs'd the Alps, and 

muſter*d his army in the plains of Piedmont, found 

it ſtill more dimmiſh'd. He had here but twelve 

' thouſand African foot, i. 7 thouſand Spaniards, and 
 _ fix thouſand horſe, moſt | 

" all, fix and twenty thouſand men; a ſmall army to 

invade the moſt powerful nation then in being. 

Having giveri his army ſore refreſhment after their 

_ fatigues in paſſing the Alps, he propoſed an alliance 

with the Gauls, who then inhabited Piedmont, 

which being lighted, he laid ſiege to their capital 

He takes City (Turin) and took it by ſtorm in three days, 

Hb. by . giving the plunder of it to his ſoldiers. Whereupon 


all the neighbouring Gauls came in and made their 


 _ ſubmiſſion, and ſeveral of their. Pririces enter*d into 
TheGauls a confederacy with the State of Carthage, which 
Join him. paye him an opportunity of recruiting and encreaſing 
| his army to forty thouſand men and upwards, and 
proviſions were afterwards brought to his catnp in 
great plenty. The Romans, finding the Carthaginian 


| from Gaul, order'd P. Sc1e 10 the' Conſul ro ad- 
vance with all diligence, and give the enemy battle 
and the other Conſul SzMPprONtus, was com- 
manded to return from Sicily, whither he had 
tranſported his army with an intention to have made 


a % 


a deſcent in Africa from thence. TORN 
 P.Sctp1o hereupon paſs'd the Po, and advanc'd 
within ſight of the Carthaginian army, which. 
encamp'd or the banks of the Tefin : And as bot 
ſides had their reaſons for coming to a ſpeedy en- 
gagement z the Carthaginians, to encourage their 
new allies, and confirm them in their intereſt ; and 
the Romans, to prevent the enemy's penetrating into 
their country, and making -it the ſeat of war; a 
battle ſoon after was fought, wherein P. Scty10 
receiv'd a dangerous wound, and his army was de- 
feated ; which the Romans imputed chiefly to the 
ſuperiority and dexterity of the Numidian horſe, 
which ſurrounded their troops, and fell upon them 
in flank and rear, Sc1y10, however, made good 
PS 


Hannibal 
defeats 
P. Scipio, 


- of the enethty for ſome time. Serpto, it ſeems | 
- was once taken prifoner in this battle, but releaſed | 


Ps. the Romans once attempted to obſtru&t his march, 


of them Numidians, . in - 


army daily encreaſed by the addition of freſh forces 


tricate themſelves. 


164 
his retreat over the Po, and, bj breaking down CH AP: 
the bridges on, that river, put a ſtop to the purſuir.,.. 2 R 


by the bravery of his fon Se1p10, afterwards fitr- 
named ArRrcanys, then ſeventeen years of age. 
And now SzMmyronTvs; the other Confal, hav- 
ing join*d Sciero, and their united army amount: == 
ing to about forty thouſand men, another bat- He grins 
er 


' le was fought in the middle of winter near Pla- = 
centia, in which the Romans were again defeat- 7.-% 


ed by falling mto an ambufcade which the ene- pabeeogg | 
my had prepar'd for them, and the Confuls, with 


their broken troops, confiſting of about ten thou- 


ſand men, retreated into Placentia ; but, 'by the 
hardſhips of this winter's campaign, Hannisar., 


*tis ſaid, loft great numbers of his Horſes, and all fannibal 


his Elephants but one, on which he himſelf ufu- loſes bis 
ally rode. Hanw1Bar alſo loft one of his eyes pay poi 
about this time, occafion'd, as *tis faid, by the Horſes 
conſtant fatigue and ne Age underwent night : 
and day in this rigorous feafon. © 

Early the next ſpring, Hanwi8AL attempted to 


Laiokion of pennine mountains, with a deſign to have 
 penetratec 


as far as Rome, before his enemies were xe is pre. 
recover'd from their conſternation : but the ſhows bs 
were yet ſo deep, and the weather fo tempeſtuous on Paſling the 
thoſe mountains, that he was compell'd to return —_— 
with his army to Placentia, where he fought ano- yori 
ther battle with SeMPRONTUS, in Which neither A third 
fide gain'd any great advantage; tho*, *tis proba- Pattie. 
ble, the Carthaginians had the advantage; for 


Cn. Szxvitivs and C. FLawminivs being choſen 


Confuls, Hanwis ar. ſoon after advanced into Tuſ- 


'cany, and having drawn the Conſul FLaminivs 


into ati ambuſeade near the lake of Thraſymene, 


obtain'd another vittory over the enemy, the Con- Hannibal 
ful, Framtnivs, being Kkill'd upon the ſpot with obtains 
the greateſt part of his forces; only fix thouſand 229ther 


of them made their retreat in” a body, and theſe victory. 
were oblig*d to ſurrender priſoners the next day. 


In this bartle ſixteen thoofand Rotnans were lain, 


and only ten thouſand run-aways made a ſhift to 
eſcape by different ways to Rome. 
\s to the Latins, who were made priſoners 1n He courts 
this battle, HanniBar gave them their liberty, the Latios. 
and was fo happy in cultivating a IP with 
this people, and the reſt of the allies of Rome, 
that he was enabled to fupport himſelf many years 
in Italy, when ſcarce iny Ripoivs or reinforcements 
were ſent him from Carthage. _ / DR 
Hanw18aL, after the' victory of Thraſymene, 
march'd his'troops irito that fine country, calPd the 
Campaniz of Rome, which he plunder'd from one 
end to the other, and laid in a good ſtock of provi- 
ſions againſt the enſuing winter z but,” as he was 
retiring” with his booty, the celebrated | Favs, 
now conſtituted DiCtator (a General of the moſt 
conſurrimate prudence and conduf, who would ne- 
yer engage an enemy, bur where he had a manifeſt - 
advantage) furrounded the Carthaginians in an en- Hannibal 
cloſed country, and poſſefs*d himfelf of all the paſſes, furr-un 
ſo that it appear'd almoſt impoſſible for them to ex- |: - 
But HanniBaLt ſurmounted |... .. 
this difficulty, *tis ſaid, by the following ſtratagem ; hin1c/; 
He cauſed torches and firebrands co be faſtened. to ® rite 
the hotns of two hundred Oxen, and ordering them 5 
to be driven up the adjacent mountams in the night- 
time; the Romans imagin*d, that the enemy's army 
was making their retreat that way z and quitting 
the paſſes to follow them, HannisarL gain'd an 
opportunity of getting out of thoſe defiles. I 

| Ee 


PO THE ANCIENT HISTORY 


General in this particular : 'As that his- army. re- CHAP. 
_ quired ſome reſt and refreſhment after ſo obſtinate 
an engagement : That, as between ſix and ſeyen {Og | 
- thoyſand of his men were killed in, the battle, ac- condut . 
. cording to the uſual way of computation, there myſt Fs 72- | 
| be; twice as many wounded 4 'and conſequently he 
| had not above twenty thouſand effective men re- plauſe. 
maining, with which it was ſcarce prafticable ta 


CHAP, The next year, being the chird campaign after 
XI. "Hanninai'sentering Italy, the Romans determin'd 
win make one grand effort to drive the enemy opt 

| _ of. their country;z when (TzxRENTIVS VARRO 

The Ro- and; I.. Amiiivs PavLvs being Conſuls) . they 

mans raiſe r.2:{4 eight legions inſtead of four, their uſual num- 

great for- |. conſiſting of five thouſand foot and four hun- 


ces to 


drive Han-.dred horſe each : Ta which were added about ten - 
nibal out thouſand horſe, and forty thouſand foot of their al-. 


of Italy. ljes, making in all near an hundred. thouſand men ; 
| whereas the Carthaginians were not computed. to 
amount to more than forty thouſand men : Which 
ſuperiority, *tis ſaid, gave Varro, one of the 


'Conſuls, ſuch an affurance of viftory, that he de- 


clared, before he left Rome, he would fall upon 
the enemy wherever he found him, and put an end 
tothe war at once. Accordingly, on a day when 
it was his turn to command {for the Conſuls com- 


The bat- fine plain near Cannz, he gave the ſignal of battle, 


tle of and a very fierce encounter followed, in which the 
*- Romans received a memorable: defeat 3 which 1s _ 


generally aſcrib*d to two cayſes, the goodneſs of 


the Carthaginian horſe, and the duſt that drove in * 


clouds in the faces of the Romans: For the ſagacioys 


Hanw13AL, 'tis faid, obſerving that the wind | 
Vulturnus roſe from the ſouth-eaſt conſtantly at a 


certain hour every day, and that the plain, on which 


the engagement happen'd, was a deep ſand, he drew | 
up his forces in fo manner, as to have the wind 


In his back, and conſequently in the faces of his ene- 
mies, who were blinded and diforder'd by the duſt, 
not being able to diſcern friends from foes. 'Byt to 
whatever cauſe this important yictory is tobeaſcnib'd, 
Rome neyer received ſo great an overthrow ; For 
The great ZE 4 111us, one of the Conſuls, was kijlFd on the 
—— ſpot ; as were two Quzſtors,. one and twenty Mili- 
. ..* tary Tribunes, ſeveral gathers that had been Conſuls 
or Prztors, fourſcore Senators, and between for 
and fifty thouſand Officers and Soldjers beſides, ac- 
cording to thoſe who ſpeak moſt modeſtly of the 
Joſs; and above ten thquſand more, that had been 
left to guard the camp, ſurrender'd themſelves pri- 
ſoners immediately aber the battle, - *Tis related, 
. that HanniBAL ſent to Carthage a buſhel (Tome 
_ fay three ne} of gold rings, which were taken 
off the fingers of the Roman Nobility and Knights 
that fell in this engagement : Nor was this yictory 
_ obtained without loſs, there being killd-of Haynz- 
BAL's infantry ſix thouſand five hundred, of which 
tour thquſand were Gauls, and fifteen hundred Spa- 
niards and Africans ; but he did not loſe above two 
hundred horſe, Varro, the ſurviving Conſul, 


fled with ſeyenty horſe only to Venuſia, and about 


tour thouſand more eſcaped to other towns. * 

Hannibal * Hayn1BAL is cenſur'd by ſome writers, for not 
cenſur'd adyancing immediately to Rome on the obtaining 
for £3 this viRtory, it being ſupgeſted that that city would 
s vic- Probably have ſurrender'd in the conſternation they 
tory, were in on the loſs of this battle, But Hanyi- 
—___ BAL was certainly a better judge of the matter, 
than any of thoſe that take upon ,them to cenſure 

him : Nor 1s it to be conceived how any man, 

who was not upon the ſpot, and acquainted with 

the circumſtances .of the caſe, ſhould be able to 

paſs judgment. on his condu&t, eſpecially if it be 
conſider'd, that few Generals (much leſs Hiſtori- 

ans) are qualified to.correct fo great a proficient in 

the art of war. NE ea i 

And indeed, -at this diſtance of time, a man of 

ordinary ſenſe may ſuggeſt a great many things, 

that will ſufficiently jultify the condu& of that 


fortified as Rome then was, eſpecially if we reflec, 
@ milljon of ſogls; That their Nobility, Gentry, 


. If we conſider Rome ip this light, it is not to be 


the approach of money thouſand men, 'as to have 
ſurrendered immediately 

manded alternately) coming up with HanyBal's | 
army, Which he found-drawn yp in battalia, .on a 


Traly, -In the mean time, he ſent his army intq He nas: 
widter-quarters in the CAMPANIA of Rome and Na- '*> ts ur- 
ples, ng up his own reſide 

ers, who tell ys, that his army was ſa ſoftened and _ Na- 


charming country, -that they had na longer the aix 
ox reſolugion of ſoldiers, bur-became perfectly effe. 


ſurely the moſt ridiculous charge that ever Was he 5s ts ; 
brought againſt a General, and ſhews how unqua: wud] 
lified ſtudiops men Tometirges are $0 paſs a judg- - 


_ Can any man believe, that P Soldier's lying in a 


after the battle of Canne. 


AP. 


ther to de- 
ſerve ap- 


inveſt a city of that magnitude, and fo compleatly 
that its inhabitants are ſuppoſed to amount ta aboye 


and Citizens, ' were all bred to arms from their in- 
fancy, and moſt of them had no other profeſſion. 


ſuppoſed, that they would haye been ſa terrified ar 


news of his yiftory, and to defire a further rein-  -._ 
farcement of troops to \compleat the:conqueſt of + 


; : my in the 
2; | reſidence in the city of Car Clmpania 
pua 3 which is ſeverely cenſpred alſo by ſame: writ- of Rome 


FoOn © "OP PE Og TS I Mm *' —Y 


enervated, by living Iyxuriouſly this winter in that P'* 


minate, and ynfit for the fatigues of war ; which is For which 


ed # as a ow 


ment on military affairs, 


5 fed 


warm lodging, and eating and drinking well tw 
or three months in the winter ſeaſon, ſhould make 
him leſs fit for ſervice than he was before? . Did 
not the Officers and Soldiers of the Allies, as, well 
as thoſe of France, do the ſame thing every wintex 
during the two laſt long wars ? And yet I believe 
no man will pretend they were. the leſs fit for ac- 
tion the enſuing campaign ; Want and hardſhip 
frequently deſtroy the Soldiers in a rigorous win- 
ter ; bur. *tis very ſeldom they ape hurt by too 
Sat Deny... 444: an 

\ Beſides, we find Hany1Bar had a double rea- 
ſon to quarter his army in the Campania of Rome 
and Naples ; firſt, to keep both Naples and Si- 
cily firm to his ..untereſt ; and, ſecondly, that he 
might receive ſupplies from thoſe. cquntries, which 
were. not exhauſted by the marches and counter+ 
marches of the reſpeftiye armies, as the more north- . - 
ern parts of. Italy had been. The reader will for- 
giye my dwelling on theſe particulars, ,when he 
reflets how gentlemen are taught to declajm againft 
this great man, for quartering his army in,a plen- 
tiful country, and not ſtorming Rome immediately 


: 
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OF AFRICA. 


CHAP. I ſhall not relate every action between the Ro- 
XII. mans and the C 


with a greater reinforcement from Spain, to enable 

him to finiſh the conqueſt of Italy ; ſo the Romans 

ſent large detachments thither under the command 

Both the of CNz1us and PusrLius Scipio, to put a ſtop 

Scipiosde- to ASDRUBAL'S march ; which they did for ſome 

— years, but were afterwards both defeated by the 

Spain. | Carthaginians, and loſt their lives in that ſervice : 

Afdrubal Whereupon AsDRUBAL, in the eleventh year of 

marches the war, marched with an army of ſeventy thou- 
whe aly- and men and upwards, throug 

| paſſed the Alps, and advanced as far as Placentia, 

in order to join HanniBaL z but, while he was 

engaged in the ſiege of that city, the Romans in- 

tercepted an expreſs he had ſent to that General ; 

and being thereby fully acquainted with the num- 

ber and condition of AsDRuBAL's troops, the two 

Conſuls ſuddenly united their forces, and fell upon 

him before HanniBaL had any notice of their mo- 

| Afdrabat . tions. AsDRUBAL was killed in the battle, with 

defeated, upwards of fifty thouſand of his men, according 

and killed to the Romans account of the action ; and Hanni- 

in Italy.  zAL, who juſt before expeCted to have finiſhed the 

_ conqueſt of Italy this campaign, now found it 

difficult to maintain his ground in that country : 


However, he did not yet deſpair z but, ſending 


for freſh reinforcements from Spain and Africa, fo 
diſpoſed of his troops, that he might be able to 
wait their arrival: And, it ſeems, he took care to 

| poſt his army in ſuch a manner, and was ſo much 
' ſuperior to any of the Roman Generals in point of 
military ſkill; that, though their forces were double 
the number of the Carthaginians, they found the 


The Ro- driving him out of Italy imprafticable. Where- 

mans en- tpon they determined to increaſe their army in 
—_ Spain, and appointed PuBLius CORNELIUS SCiPIO 

fares ins (He ſon of PuBLivs Scipio, who loſt his life 

Spain, there a little before) General of their forces on that 

ſide, propoſing by that means to put a ſtop to the 

| ginians making any further levies there, and 

recruiting HAnN1BAL's army from thence. 
Syphax SYPHAX, an African Prince, apprehending him- 


enters into ſelf ill uſed by the Carthaginians, about this time, 
with the Offered to enter into an alliance with the Romans ; 
Romans, Whereupon Sc1P1o went over to Africa, and ſigned 

a treaty with him, and he proved very uſeful to this 
Deſerts General in the Spaniſh war for ſome time : But the 
them Carthaginians finding means to reconcile SypHax 
*54n- to them, he afterwards became one of the moſt for- 

midable enemies the Romans had ; however, this 
Maſinifa loſs was amply made up by the revolt of Masinis- 
enters into $A (a much more potent Numidian Prince) to the 


_— _ Romans, by whole aſſiſtance Scip1o reduced all 
Romans _ the s E belonging to the Carthaginians in Spain. 
Scipio re- That which gave Sc1p1o the greateſt advantage 
_ in. Spain, I perceive, was Maco's marching from 
Mags thence to Italy, in the 13th year of the war, with 


marches A great reinforcement of troops, to join Hanni- 
into Italy, BAL z for that General hes 41 if he ſubdued 
\ , Rome, that Spain, and all other places the Romans 
poſſeſſed themſelves of, muſt return again to the 

Scipia obedience of Carthage. Sctp1o, on the other hand, 
_ carries the believing, that the readieſt way to relieve his coun- 


AO oy, was to make Africa the ſeat of war, tranſport: 
and, by £4 his army thither ; and, being joined by Mas1- 


the afſiſt- N1SSA and his Numidians, 


gained a memorable 
of Mafi- 


ded ys victory over the Carthaginians, and Syynax their 
agrex Confederate, who was made priſoner in the engage- 
victory, ment. SC1PIO afterwards took the important town 


Syphine | of Utica: Whereupon'the Carthaginians thought 
| en 
the ſis. 
Mans, 


"(ARA inians ; only obſerve, that as 
| — HanniBAL expectted his brother AsDRuBaL 


France into Italy, 


 1n the engagement. 


S . ns 
peace. But Sc1e1o, elated with his ſucceſſes, would CHA P. 
t them no other terms, but thoſe of withdraw- . *1- 

ing their forces out of Italy ; never intermedling "Yi 
again in the affairs of Spain ; delivering up all their 
ſhipping, except twenty veſſels, to the Romans ; 
paying down fifteen thouſand talents, with ſome leſs _ 
material articles. And the Carthaginians ſeemed to A truce' 
acquieſce in them, only deſiring they might have a er. 4 
truce, *till they could fend to Rome, and try to ger Carthage. 
ſome alteration of the terms in their favour ; _ in We 
the mean time ſent orders to HanNIBaL to eva- Hannibal 
cuate Italy, and return home : Which, it ſeems, 
he received with the utmoſt regret 3 for, being: cuateltaly. 
Joined by Maco, he looked upon himſelf, at this 
time, to have been in a condition to have com- 
pleated the- conqueſt of Italy, and probably had 
effefted it, if the Carthaginian army in Africa had 
ſtood upon the defenſive, and not received that 
terrible defeat, when SypHax was made priſoner. 
HanniBaL, however, thought fit to obey his 
maſters, and return, quitting that fine country he 
had been contending for near ſixteen years, and 
abandoning his allies, the Gauls, as well as the Ita- 
lians who had joined him, to the mercy of the 
Romans, which gave him a moſt ſenſible morti- 
fication ; inſomuch that, *tis ſaid, he was ſcarce 
maſter of himſelf, when he embarked his troops. 

During the ceſſation of arms (as the Romans re- The Car- 
late) a great fleet of theirs happening to be driven — 


on the coaſt of Carthage, many of their ſhips were mo _— 


taken by the enemy, and carried into that port ; 


which being reclaim'd by Scie1o (after the atrival 
of HANNIBAL) that State refuſed to reſtore them. 
Whereupon hoſtilities were again renewed ; and a 
battle being fought not long after, Sc1Þ10 obtain*d Seipio ob- 
a complete viftory by the aſſiſtance of Masinrs- n52vic-| 
Sa: HanNniBai, however, made good his re- tal. 
treat to Carthage, having loſt twenty thouſand men 
The Romans afterwards con- The Car- 
tinued their march to inveſt that capital, and in their 2 fro 
way were met by Deputies from Carthage with freſh tro rtrcrY 
overtures of peace ; and were content, after ſome of peace. 
debate, to ſubmit to the following mortifying terms. 

| That they ſhould deliver up all their ſhips to the The mor- 
Romans, except ten :. That they ſhould deliver u tify 
all their allies that were in Carthage, as well as 
deſerters and priſoners : That they ſhould deliver them. 


_ up their Elephants, and tame-no more : That they 


ſhould not make war out of Africa, nor in it, with- 


- out the leave of the Romans : That they ſhould re- 


ſtore to Masin1ssa all that he, or his anceſtors 
had been poſſefled of : That they ſhould pay ten 
thouſand Euboic talents of ſilver at fifty annual pay- 
ments, and give an hundred hoſtages for perfor- 


mance of theſe conditions ; in conſideration where-_ 


of, the Romans granted they ſhould remain a free 
people, governed by their own laws, and enjoy all 
the towns and territories they poſſeſſed in Africa 
before the war. CAP Os 
Upon the concluſion of this treaty, the Cartha- The Car- 
ginians deliver'd up five hundred ſhips to Scrpro, Axginian 
which he burnt in view of the town. He alfo 
ſtruck off the heads of the Chiefs of their Italian al 
lies, and hang'd up all the deſerters : After which, 
he return'd to Rome with his army, where a moſt 
magnificent triumph was decreed him, together with 
the ſurname of Arrxicanus. And thus ended The end 
the ſecond Punick war, after it had laſted ſeventeen of the fe- 
'years. On the concluſion of this peace, Hanx1- _— 
BAL was employ*d in reducing ſome parts of Afri- 1 
ca that had revolted from Carthage : But the Ro- 
« mans, ſtill jealous of his being at the head of an 


fit to make the Roman General ſome overtures of army, requir'd he PI be tecalPd, and not inter- 
POR TOR WO" | wo oh | ates a 


 meddle 


command- 


- 


©x06 
"CHAP. meddle with military affairs. Whereapon return- 
we © ing to Carthage, he was conftituted Pretor ; and 
Han the reformation of the 'civil government, and of 
reforms the treaſury, was committed to his care:. In which 
the civil charges heacquitted himſelf no with leſs honour than 
Sor hehadobrain'd in the field. Bur his enemies charg- 
Carthage. ing him with holding a correſpondence with ANT1- 
Heis ©cHnvs, King of Syria, againft the Romans, the 
charged | 'Sunzte of Rome ſent a depuration to Carthage, re- 
with cor- þit's th iT 
reſpond- Yuiring that General ſhou en 
ing with Whereupon he embarked ſuddenly for Phcenicia, 
the ene- from thence he went to the Court of AnTrocnvus, 
_mies of "2nd prevented his being ſeiz'd ; for the Carthagini- 
Takes re- ans would have delivered up HanNn1BAL and half 
fuge in the their Nobility, rather than have hazarded another 
> ov of war with the Romans. HanniBaL was at firſt 
chus, _ Teceived with great marks of eſteem by AnTio- 
| cuvs, who was then entering into a war with the 


Romans ; but he afterwards entertain*d a jealouſy 


' of this great man, and meeting with ill ſucceſs in 

Who en- that war, in order to procure the better 
gaging to Rome, 
rb '» Romans ; which HaNN1BAL receiving timely no- 
Rome, he tice of, retir*d to the iſland of Crete; and carrying 
_ © a conſiderable treaſure with him, was in danger 
retc, 


s * 
65. 


there of being murder*d for it by thoſe unhoſpita- 1 
Where hy $ | 4 tion, of the celebrated Scipio Arricanvs, 
' who put an end to the ſecond Punick war, being 


- 32 in_dan- ble iſlanders, from whom he made his eſcape by 
ger of be- an ingenious ſtratagem. _ ES 

ing nur He afterwards fled for refuge to the Court of 
r-refrts PRUSIAS, King of Bithynia, who being then en- 


as gag®d in a war with EUMENES, my of Perga- 


Who pro- 
miſing to 
deliver 


X » ſon, being then ſeventy years of age. The ſame 
xd wry "year alſo died his great rival Scie1o, in a kind of 


Scipio dies cuntry, to avoid malicious impeachments, not- 
in baniſh-_ ".. ' reyes 2 Br! 

ment the Withſtanding the important ſervices he had done the 

ſame year. Roman State. But 'to return to Carthage : The 

The wars Romans not only obliged that State to reſtore to 

_ cre, Masin1ss4 All the. territories he poſſeſſed before 

Minit, the war, but conferred on him” alſo thoſe of Sy- 

*PHAX, With 'which, however, --his .ambition was 

not ſatisfy*d, but he ſeiz'd ſeveral cities belonging to 

He is ſup-the Carthaginians: Whereupon they appeal'd.to the 


þ wn —was Romans, who promiſed to redreſs the injury ;._ but 
| mans. _Under-hand encourag*'d Mas1nrssA in his encroach- 
' ments, in order to q- 1 the Carthaginians low, and 
prevent that State's riſing to its former grandeur ; 
and obſerving, at length, that notwithſtanding all 
Carthage gpprefſions and.diſcouragements, Carthage ſtill en- 
po omg creas'd in wealth and power, it was determin'd by 


\the Romans, abſolutely to deſtroy their State, and 
Traze the city, they ſo much dreaded, to the ground : 
The Ro- "They remember'd; with horror, how HanniBaL, 
fotve co.» for, ſixteen years, had ravag'd their country, and 
deftroy. - brought them to the brink of ruin, and could not 
theirdtate. "be eaſy while Carthage was in out, ; For many 
years. were ſpeeches made in the Roman Senate 

againſt the imprudence of ſuffering that State to riſe 

again 3 and it is obſery*d of CaTg, that he ſcarce 

ended a ſpeech in relation ro that debate for many 

years, without theſe memorable words, Delenda et 

| Carthago : Carthage muſt be deſtroy'd. Nor was 

that State ignorant of what was intended againſt 

—_ them. They cndeavour'd, therefore, by the moſt 

e a 


deſcent in abject ſubmiſſions to avert their ruin ; but allto no 
Africa purpaſc: The Romans allembled a numerous army, 
witha whuch was tr to Africa, : under ' the com- 
great _ mand of L. MarxTivs and M. Manitivs Net- 
army. 


'Pos, their Conſuls ; who having wheadled them to 
5 | | 


pretence of granting them the peace they demanded,.... . 
'the Roman Generals then informed them, That it perwaq 


Carthage, and remove to ſome other part of their thag 


_ utmoſt conſternation, they only defired they cre 
be deliver'd up to them : 


peace of - 
he ſtipulated to deliver up his gueſt to the t \ 
little was done towards taking the town, ſeveral 


'noble populous city, the capital of Africa, and ſo 
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deliver up all their arms and engines of war, under © s A P. 


Ke 


was the pleaſure of the Senate they ſhould evacuate the Car- 


inians 
territories, at a diftance from the ſea, for they | +> : 
| | | | . . . P a their 
were commanded to deftroy their city ; which arms, then 
throwing the Carthaginian Ambaſſadors into the dedlare 


they 


return to the city and conſult their principals, be- eg 


fore they gave a peremptory anſwer. This requeſt city. 


"the Roman Generals thought fit to indulge them 


in, not imagining, after they had parted with 
their arms, they would think of defending them- 
ſelves: But the Carthaginians, being now reduced to Which oc- 


_ deſpair, and reſolving to hazard their lives, and all cations the 


third Pu- - 


' that was dear to them, rather than ſee their city gick war. 


deſtroy*d, fell immediately to forging of new arms, 
and providing all manner of inſtruments of war ; 
inſomuch, that when the Romans approach'd the 
city, they found it would be a work of ſome 
time to reduce it : And indeed, the firſt year very 


briſk fallies being made, in which the Romans ſuf- 
mz CTR Tz 24 
The following year Sc1e1o, grandſon, by adop- 


eleed Conſul, and commanding the Roman army 


| before Carthage, batter*d the town with great fury, 
_ and gave the beſieged little reſt. However, they 
held out two years more againſt all the 


wer of - 


the Romans, and the ſtratagems of their ableſt Ge- 


_nerals; but the third year, the city was taken by Scipio 
ſtorm, when Scipro reſfign'd every thing to the 
' Plunder of the Soldiers, except the plate and orna- 
ments of the temples ; and afterwards commanding it burns it. 
to be ſet on fire in ſeveral places, it continued burn- 


takes Car- 
thage by 
ſtorm, and 


ing for ſeventeen days, and orders were given by the 


' Senate of Rome, that it ſhould never be built or inha- 


bited again ; and that the cities alſo ſhould be razed 


that had continued in the intereſt of Carthage during 


this war. Dreadful imprecations alſo were made 


againſt thoſe who Thould rebuild Carthage; to avoid 


'which, *tis ſaid, when AvcusTus CmsaR erefted 
the new town, to which was given the name of Rebuilt by - 
Carthage, it was built upon another ſpot of ground Jul, or 


'near the former ; and this afterwards arriv*d to be a __—_ 


remained for 700 years, till deſtroy*d by the Sara- 

cens ; but not comparable either in dimenſions, 

ſtrength, or beauty, to the old town ; of which we 

meet with the following particulars relating to the 

aacnooed of If <- o 
That it was ſituated on three hills in a peninſula, Some de- 

almoſt ſurrounded by . the ſea, and was in reality {cription 

three towns united in one ; the whole 22 miles in mY - 

circumference, . and contained two harbours within Three 

its works; one for their men of war, and another towgs in, 

for the merchant-ſhips ; and that it was on all ſides 2*: 

ſurrounded by rocks: That on the iſthmus, towards 

the continent, ſtood the citadel, called Byrſa, des Byrfa. 

fended by a triple wall, and towers at proper di- 

ſtances: That the walls were two ſtories high, 

built upon arches, and that in the lower arches were 

Kept three hundred Elephants, with their proviſions 

and warlike accoutrements: In the upper arches were 

ſtore-houſes and ſtables for four thouſand horſe, and 

barracks for twenty. thouſand foot ; "That the city, 


properly ſo called, lay almoſt round the citadel, and 

was named Megara ; and the harbour, which was a Megara. 
double one, as has by 
divided by alittle iſland, calledCothon, was inhabited Cothon. 


been obſerved already, being di- | 


chiefly by Seamen : That the whole town contained 
| ſeven 


P 


ON A ERSECA. 


. CHAP: ſeven hundred thouſand ſouls, when the Romans in- 
XII: veſted it; and that there was found inthe place,when 
—Y it was taken; four hundred and feventy thouſand 
. pound weight of filver, beſides what was plunder'd 
Carthage by private foldiets, and-conſumed in the fire. Car- 
deſtroyed thage was deſtroy'd 609 years after the building of 
*about 146 Rome, and before CurisT 146 years. 


| mg be- And now, before 1 diſmiſs the hiſtory of the 
Chrit. Carthaginians, it may be proper to enquire into the 
The ge- genius and temper, the religion and policy, of that 


nius and Once famous nation. | | 

The charafter which the Romans, their ene- 

| mies, give of them, is not to their advantage z nor 
can-it be expeCted it ſhould : They charge them 

' with craft, covetouſneſs and treachery ; infomuch, 
that Punick faith was become a proverbial phraſe at 

Rome: They will not allow this people one good 


uality, except induſtry. But it appears, hewever, 


temper of 
the Car- 
thagin- 
ans. 


- 


they had a mighty genius for navigation and 


foreign countries, made more diſcoveries, and ſet- 


tled more colonies, than all the nations in the world 


beſides z and one would think the Romans might 
have allowed them courage in military ſkill, when 
they ſuffered ſo much from theſe talents, and could 
' never think themſelves ſafe, till Carthage was de- 
ſtroy'd: As they were a trading people, they might 
| put up many affronts, rather than engage in war, 
which muſt rein their commerce z but, when 
they found themlielves opprefſed, and did ex- 
ert themſelves, Spain, Italy, and Sicily, as well 
'as Africa, were witneſſes of the bravery and 
 condu&t of their Generals ; and the noble defence 
of their capital for three years after the Romans 
had treacherouſly ſeiz'd their arms, ſufficiently ma- 
_ nifeſts, that they were not ſo difpirited upon every 
-misfortune, as to neglect their defence, as the Ro- 
man authors infinuate : And indeed they appear to 
.me to have been a brave, wiſe, frugal and diligent 
people. *Tis true, their great commerce, and 
active genius, render'd them the moſt powerful na- 
tion in Africa; and they had an ambition of keep- 
ing the neighbouring powers under their ſubjeCtion; 
bur this is no more than what all other people in the 
| like circumſtanceshave done, eſpecially theRomans : 
And this may be obſerved in favour of the Cartha- 
| ginians, which cannot be ſaid of the former, that 
_ they improved the trade and manufattures of every 
country where they came, and ſupplied one part of 
_ the world with what the other wanted ; whereas 
the Romans deftroy*d all-trade and commerce, and 
 ſubſiſted chiefly on the ſpoils of others. | 
Relivion I he religion of the Carthaginians appears to have 
| of h "ug -been the ſame with that of the Canaamites or Phce- 


nians. ſhipped a multitude of deities, as Monſieur RoLLiN 
obſerves from the preamble of a treaty they con- 
cluded with Pnitie of Macedon ; wherein it is re- 
cited to be made, In the preſence of JuerTzs, 
Juxo and ApOLLoO : In the preſence of the Demon 
or Genius of Carthage : -In-the preſence of Hzz- 
.CuLEs, Mars, TRITON and NePpTuns, and all 
the confederate gods of Carthage : In the preſence 
.of the fun, moon, and earth, rivers, meadows, 
waters, &c. But the gods chiefly invoked by 

. - them, - were the Moon (called Czleſftis, and ſome- 
times Urania) and SATURN, called Molock in fa- 
They ſa. cred hiftory 3 to which laft they ſacrificed their 
criice children, ſometimes burning them in fires, and at 
born chil- gthers in a brazen ſtatue of SATURN, heated for 
wha -that» purpoſe, ſounding at the ſame time drums 
and trumpets, that they might not hear their cries; 
and it was looked upon as a piece of heroiſm-in 


eyes, and even without a groan or gh, the ſacri: CHAP. 


offered with any relu&tance. But, as the longeſt ww 
cuſtom could not  perfe&tly erradicate the horror 

. theſe unnatural rites created, nally - 
_ contented with making their children paſs throi 


bundred biſhopricks in Africa in the 34 and 4th cen- 
 turies, of which the Archbiſhop of Carthage was 


fice not being thought acceptable to Sarurny if _ * 


WEre 


the fire ; in which; however, they ſometimes pe- 
riſhed : - And ſtill, in any great diſtreſs, they attu- 
ally burnt them, making choice of the fineſt and 
nobleſt youths their nation bred. 

In a dubious battle, or in expeRation of acity's 
being taken and ſtormed, they have ſacrificed chil 


dren, to this infernal fury, from morning *tilleven- 


ing ; a cruelty fo deteſted by the reſt of mankind, 

that we find Princes, in their treaties with this na- 

tion, inſiſting, they ſhould offer no more humar 
ſacrifices: And this was probably one of thoſe 
horrid crimes for which the Canaanites, their an- 
ceſtors, were extirpated ; and which brought down 

that terrible ruin on the Carthaginian State. 

The chief Magiſtrates in this common-wealth, The g6- 


were the two Suffetes, ſaid to reſemble the Roman vernment 


Car- 


Conſuls, and ſometimes tiled Kings: They were * 


ele&ed annually, it ſeems z but: it-does not appear Tif Sure. 


- by whom. Theſe aſſembled the Senate, and pre- tes. - - 


fided in it, and had ſometimes the ſupreme com- 
mand in military, as well as: civil affairs; and, 


when they reſigned that office, they were Preztors 
. of courſe, and thereby retained a very great au-- 
thority, even that of calling both the Judges and 


Officers of the publick revenues to an account, 
and of propoſing new laws. The Senate conſiſted The Se-- 
.of men of the firſt quality ; but whether they ſat 24 


there by eleftion or inheritance, or what their 


numbers were, does not appear any further, than 
that ſeveral hundreds enjoyed this dignity. | The 
Senate was the laſt reſort in all appeals ; here laws 
were framed ; Ambaſſadors had their audience, 
and reſolutions taken as to peace and war : But, 
when the Senate could not agree,. the matter.was 
brought before the People, or rather a repreſenta- The Pes- 
tive of the people z but by whom appointed or Plc 
elected does not appear. W+)s Se UN 

There was alſo another member of this State, The coun- 
called thetribunal of one hundred, though it con- cil of one 
fiſted of an hundred and four perſons elected our of ** 
the Senate. Theſe were empowered. to call their 
Generals/to/account, whoſe power for.a great while 
was almoſt unhmited ; and of theſe hundred, . were 
five: that formed a-kind of ſecret committee, and Of five. 


acted very arbitrarily. They had alſo a power to 
fill up all vacancies that. happened in the council of 


_ an hundred, or in.their own number. - 
Carthagi- nicians, from whom they deſcended : They wor- 


No perſon was admitted:to any poſt in this Go- Qualifica- 
yernment, who had not an eſtate that might be 23s for” 
ſuppoſed ſufficient to ſer him above all temptations * | 
to do a mean thing, or betray his truſt: Nor was 
any one ſuffered to purchaſe a place, it being pre- 
ſumed, that thoſe that bought -would'ſell again, and 
reimburſe themſelves perhaps by ſome failurein their 
duty. As to the.reſt of the Powers of Africa, who The reſt 
had been tributaries to Carthage, namely Mias1- of the 
'NISSA, SYPHAX, and their ſucceſſors, Kings of —_—_ of 
Numidia, and Juz4, and thereft of the Princes-of mace tub- 
Mauritania, who.had called in,: and: afliſted the Rig- je to 
mans -1n deſtroying | ; theſe were for-ſojme Rome 
-time ſuffered to enjoy a kind of independency ; but 
-at length, with the reſt. of the then known parts of 
Africa, became ſubject to Rome, and received the 
Chriſtian religion very early. - There were ſeveral Chriſtia- 

nity flou- 
riſheshere. 
; the celebrated ST. AvsTin, Tex TuL- 


LIAN, 


n03 


CHAP.Ltan and ST. Cyprian, with many other Pre- - 


| XI. Jates renowned inecclefiaſtical hiſtory, adorned this 


LT TY church: But the Vandals, a barbarous northern 
dals fub- people, with their neighbours the Suevi and Alans, 
due the - having forced their way into France and __ and 
Roman being afterwards driven from thence by the Goths, 
bay 1 0Yþ another northern nation, tranſported themſelves 


| from Spain into Africa, about the year of our 
Lord 427 (GznsERIRAs being their King) and 
ſubdued great part of the country poſſeſſed by the 

Of the Romans. The Vandals appear to have been 
ſe& of the Chriſtians indeed, but of the Arrian ſe&t; and 
Arrians. . therefore expelled all the orthodox Chriſtians. 
The Ro- They had the dominion of this part of Africa till 
mans re- the year 534 when BErL1sarvs, the Emperor 


cover Af- Tys71NIAan'sGeneral, obtained a compleat vidtory 
rica from 
the Van- 


dals, Covered all the Roman provinces. Whereupon 


 JusT1N1an made Africa a Prafefture ; whereas 
formerly it uſed to be ſubje& to the Prefectus 
Pretorio of Italy, and it remained united to the 
Roman empire. OTHman, the third Caliph of 
the Saracens, in the year 1647, ſubdued all the 
-north of Africa from the Red ſea to the Atlantick 
The Sara. Ocean. The Saracens afterwards conquered almoſt 
cens con- - all Spain 3 and both there, and in Africa, erected 
quer Af- abundance of petty: kingdoms. "Thoſe in Africa 
TICa 


ox were at length almoſt all reduced under the do- 


The north Minion of the Emperor of Morocco, the moſt po- 


. of Aﬀtica tent of all the Saracen 4 vg 7 okarh But 

now under fjnce the ereCting the kingdom: of Algiers by the 
jr oh Turks, in the manner already related, the empire 
the Empe- Of Morocco is reduced into very narrow bounds, ex- 
_ rorofMo- tending no farther along the Mediterranean, than 
the 0m the ſtreights of Gibralter, to the river Mul- 


via : All the reſt of the Barbary coaſt, from thence 


MP od further continuation of the hiſtory of Africa. 
Guinea H E next grand diviſion of Africa, I am 


to review, is that of Guinea, which is gene- 

rally held to extend from the mouth of the river Se- 
negal, ſituate in x 5 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, 
and 16 degrees welt longitude, to the ſouth-eaſt as 
far as Cape Negro, ſituate in 18 degrees ſouth lati- 
tude, and 11 degrees eaſt longitude : but then we 
muſt includeCongo and Angola. In the former edi- 
tion of this work, indeed, I extended the coaſt- of 
— Guinea but+from 10 degrees north latitude to 4. 
degrees north latitude ; but obſerving ſince, that 
the ſame merchants trade both : to: the north and 
- Jouth of thoſe limits, and deal in almoſt the ſame 
articles, it ſeems very proper to ſtile the whole 
ceaſt, from the river Senegal in'the north, to Cape 
Negro in theſouth, the Guinea Coaſt. The moſt 
northerly ſettlements the Euro have in this 
tract, are thoſe of the French, ſituate near, or in 
the river Senegal, in 15 degrees 3o minutes north 
latitude. The next are thoſe of the Engliſh, in 
the river Gambia, ſituate in 13 degrees 20 minutes 
north latitude ; and further ſouth were heretofore 
Other ſettlements belonging to the royal African 
company, in the :river Sherbro, ſituate in 47 de- 
grees zo minutes north latitude. The coaft from 
:the river Sherbro, round Cape Palmas, to the ri- 
ver Ancober, near Axim, 1s. about 250 leagues 
in length, and commonly called the Windward 
Coaſt, on which 'there is no ſettlement or fac- 
tory of any Enropean, nation. From the river 
 Ancober eaſtward to Acra, is about 50 leagues Y 
this part is uſually called the Gold Coaſt, on 
4 


about 60 leagues, in which the only places where 


over GiL1MAR their laſt King, and thereby re- 


o , . 
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which are ſeveral Engliſh and Dutch forts and CH ly P. 
fatories. From Acra eaſtward, to Jaqueen, ls, 9. TA 
the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, had factories, 
were Whidaw and Jaqueen ; and this is called the 
Slave Coaſt. From Jaqueen to the bay of Benin, 
and fo: round to the Callibars, Camarone, and 
Cape Lopez, 1 minute ſouth of the line, is 300 
leagues, in which long tra& is no ſettlement of 
any European nation. The coaſts of Congo 
and Angola, to the ſouthward of Cape Lopez, 
extend to Cape Negro, in 18 degrees ſouth lari- 
tude, as has been obſerved already. I proceed 
now to review the ſtate of the ſaid ſeveral coun- 
tries on the ſouth-weſt of Africa, to which the 
Europeans trade. | 

The French are abſolute maſters of the mouth 
of the river Senegal, which lies in 15 degrees go 
minutes - north latitude, in which they have ſe- 
veral forts and faCtories, as they have alſo on 
the ſea-coaſt to the north and: ſouth of that 
river, and for a great while monopolized, the 
trade of that gum, which from the river Sene- 
gal obtained that name ; but the Engliſh royal 


African company begin now to ſhare the gum 


trade with them, having found a way to the 
woods where it is produced, from their ſettle- - 
ments in the river Gambia. 

And here it is neceſſary to obſerve in the firſt 
place, that the river Gambia, in moſt of our 
maps, is called the river Niger ; and the Senegal 
ſeems to be a branch of that river; and that the 
ſource of the river Niger is placed upwards of two 
thouſand miles eaſt of the mouth of it ; whereas 
1t is evident to me, that the Senegal and Gam- 


-bia are two diſtinct rivers, running from eaſt to 
welt almoſt parallel to each other, and that nei- 


ther of them are navigable above 600 miles, 
Which is not more'than goo miles by land, if we 
make the uſual allowances for the winding of 
rivers : from whence we may very well conclude, 
that thoſe who pretend to have penetrated into 
the heart of. Atrica by theſe rivers, have never 
travelled above three or four hundred miles from 
tin ewcandt.; nts, 02, 
Mr. Moos relates, that failing into the mouth River | 


of the river Gambia, the ſhores appeared very Gambia. 


beautiful, being for the moſt parts clothed with 
woods, and between the woods pleaſant green 
rice grounds:- that James Iſland, the chief . Gale | 
ment belonging to the royal African company, 
lies ten leagues up the river, almoſt in the middle 
of it, being three miles from the neareſt ſhore : 


that at low-water, the iſ}and is about three quar- 


ters of a mile in circumference, upon which there 


is a ſquare fort'of ſtone, regularly built, with four 


baſtions, upon each whereof are ſeven cannon 
mounted, which command the river all round. 

Under the walls of the fort, facing the ſea, are two 

round batteries, and on each of them four large- 
cannon mounted ; and between thoſe are nine ſmall 

guns mounted for ſalutes. 

In the fort 'are ſome very good apartments,, in 
which the governor, chief merchants, fa&tors, 
.writers, and enſign, lie; and under ſome of theſe . 
-apartments are very good ſtorehouſes. 

..-One officer, 'one ſerjeant, two corporals, one 
gunner. and . gunner's mate, and thirty ſoldiers, 
are. by eſtabliſhment the garriſon of this fort : 
but ſickneſs, occaſioned chiefly by the exceſſive - 
drinking of diftill'd liquors, often reduces it to a 
very weak condition, till ſuch time as recruits 
-can be raiſed in England, and by —— 
| ent 


ſent: over hither. The foldiers, FR de, 


and. other ſeryants, lie out of the fort in barracks, along 


built as the fort. is, with ſtone -and; mortar. The: 
whole is ſuxrouhded, with. pallifadges, and the -ri- 
ver. forms an. excellent mate,.. being; three miles. 
wide/in- the narroweſt, part,. . There, are alſo 
bagpankss built oppoſite to thoſe: of the ſoldiers, 


the. uſe of Ns company's caſtle-ſlaves. and 


ſervants, er. them are ſtore-houſes, and un» | 
der thoſe of th the  foldiers are ſlave-houlſes, wy 
- This fort..preſerves, the right..o & Ing to the 


CRIT nee 
of Engla 
Beſides the. forty: there are ſeveral, f 


the river, {ettled . for the 'conveniency of le 


T hey are all upder the dire&tign. of the 

and - chief. merchangs. at this. fort, . to w cy " 
_ factors remit, all . their trade. For this purpoſe 
ha emmy herthay's or, 4 hope of abo 
tun Fes aud. about the;ſame number ol 
$ 9908 of f them. are conſtantly em- 


TT to mon Mp: the reft 


; from them: faves, elephants 
| | ver. trade. th \ have, down 
to James Fort,. from When: malt; of it, ts: 00T 
flaves,.'is ſeat home. by the [=> hon 
mexchants te the company is. 
According to the ſame writer; _ mouth. of 
the. river Gambia lies. i In 49 degrees' 29 minutes 
north latitude, and. x5 20; minutes well 
_ longitude, bi ang] by Gow broken iſlands 
on the north,..and./by. Cape St. Mary's on the 
fouth. On BN | 2 nary of ws TfeTs the firſt 


frican I; have thei 
being about two. miles diſtant Form png river. 

Next to Sanjally lies the kingdom of Baraly 
extending about fifteen leagues along the river, to 
which _— of the other kingdoms. are tributary z 
and beyond Barſally. lies the kingdom. of Yany, 
which extends eighty leagues further- op the river, 

And cho-eft kingdom on the north-ſide of the ri- 
ver, to which our author travelled is that of 
Wolly, which extends ſeven leagues beyond Yany. 
In.this kingdom the company bave the Factory of 
Fatatenda, which js about five hundred miles from 
the mouth of -the Gambia, Here the- river is as 
wide as the Thames at Londonebridge z and hi- 


ther loops of forty runs come up with. their Car» 


goes, and the tides riſe three or four. foot. 

On the ſouth-ſide of the: river, the firſt kings 
" dora we meet with. is. that of Cumbo, which com- 
mences at Cape. St. Mary's, and extends eleven 
leagues to the caſt-ward of it, affording plenty of 
- neats, cattle, goats, and fowls; and here the come 
pany have a ſmall fatory, which purchaſes provi- 

for the garriſon at James Foyt. 
The next | TA on the ſouth-fide is Fonia, 


extending feyen leagues, in which the company 


- have two factories employed: m buying up ele- 


phants teeth and bees-wax, The next couptry 
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. moſt as much; as, tis own children, 


proviſions and. water-from the 
SLEL7 dy cg es = to. the facto». 
nging YG 


' means it abounds with corn: and rice. 


to Fora FS extending 
the river, in; which is a MERE town. 


Tancrowall,; where the, company have; a , Fo 
near which yes analy AnTox 10 Voss,a 


black.. P largely 
) Hi the Engl Eras traders, a Gmc 


r, with the company. - He is reckoned to./be wor 
10,0001. 6: bar age Sp eg 4 
houſe-laves, ;(v1z. ſlaves who. live. with him 

Ys vants, a; grandeur much. uſed both 'by the 
ortugueſe. and Spaniards) which. he keeps. for 
ſervice and breed, and we termed by him a 


And, as 
has \got a great, many: canoes, he, ſends, his own 
men-ſlaves with, them to. all ports of trade = 
the river, and by. that meang engroſles a 
deal of trade, \- agpes) po he has commo 


warehquſe. wx with goods, and 554 {— 
upper-hand art of ſome of his-neighbours, who 
ſometimes obliged to ſtand ſtill half a xaf007 
gether, for want of. goods to trade with, ' 
'Tancrowall is divided into-two parts z/ one: ds- 


longing, to the Portugueſe, and: -the other tothe 


Mundingoes -the former living always in- large 
ſquare. houſes, the latter; in round huts: made of a 
gbod fat binding clay, which ſoon: hardens :- they 
are twenty feet diameter, and about-cight feet high; 
over them. there is a covering-like a bec-hive, 
aſl ouher, of ſtraw- or palmetto: leaves, ſo well 

ted that the rain cannot penetrate them, nor the 


he heat of the ſun firike thro ROSS Sap: wy 
OE Re On i he raty 

This town of Pancrowall is the reſidence of = 
2, prieſt, whq is. yoarly ſent. over from: St. gh 
Here is alſo 


a church, where, duting the , 
ſtay, is maks almoſt every. day. ne ; 
many. "gtheg Partugueſe, who. have among them | 
ſeveral canoes. which they ſend up the river to 


trade ance gr twice qe rg area means they 


have made this-town a place of great reſort, and 


_ the richeſt in che whole river.” Th is pleaſantly 


ſitugted by: the water-ſide,-about half a mile in 
length, with a woody hill Þ amy, that runs fome 
miles along the river-ſide, about half a mile from 
it ; between which and the river is pleaſant walk- 


ing in a dry ſeaſon, K 


Next to Caen lies the country of famous 
for huſbandmen and laborious of Jags which 
In this 
country. 18 El ts-Iland, beipg four or | five 
miles long, full of trees and marſhy, This king- 
dom extends itſelf above twelve -leagues z and 
then begins the country of . Yamina, which a- 
bounds. in-corn and fowls ; in it is a large plea- 
fant. iſlgnd, and another ſmall iſland, almoſt in the 
middle of the Gambia, called: Sea-Horſe-Ifland, 
full of trees and marſhy ground, and. abounding 
in ſea-horſes, from whence it takes its name. 
This country extends about fourteen leagues 3 and 
then we come to Eropina, a petty kingdom, ex- 
tending about fourteen leagues along the river 


pts Shes which begins Jemarrow, governed by 


Emperor, who is a Mundingo ; here the com- 

y have a ſettlement near a large town called 
Irucoe, which is inhabited by people of the Myn- 
dingo race, but ſtrict followers _ Mahomet, A- 


eee” tin + * 


20 F 


rocks rp at low-water, which reaches from the 
horthern ſhbre'five” ſvxths of the way over the ri- 
ver, and: leaves fo narrow a channel under the 
fouth ſhore; 'tharit- is: very ' "dangerous. for ' la 
ſhips to paſs/it; and our floops'are obliged to 
ef opportun ity of ſlack-water to' os 
_ which is Galled'/Pholey's P 

pire, "about nine miles above Pho 


tak: 
through this 


[Tn the ſame 


acroſs the river'z 'and about three miles above. this 
is* another ledge 'of' rocks,” dry”at' low-water ; 


- but©there/is a'' deep channel” on' the 'north-fide. 


'This country runs about thirty-two leagues along 


_ the river, 'and'then begins Tvineny, which is a 


very large” 


eountry, conſiſting 'vf more towns 
than'\any'other- which I have. known' on the 


 _ whole river, The company have 'a faftory at a 


ture, 


Their | 


ON, 


Creoles. 


Jolloifts. 


Floops. 


Pholeys, 


The nati-; 


— big are inhabited: 'by ſeveral Taces' of 
dr Gage ans /Mundingoes, Jolloiffs, Pholeys; Floops 
Gambia. * 
Mundin- ,ooes, -- as is likewiſe: the county! [where they inha- ger. 


heir na. DIC: they are; generally 1 of '.a 


ſmall town -called Yamyamacunda, © which makes 
a conſiderable trade in dry-'goods, provided it 1s 


_ well ſupplied :-2'little below "the town, (in 'the 
middle of the river, are ſoine 'roeks, 'but never 


dry z and over-againſt the fa&tor "24g the north- 
ſide-the river, about half a' mile" frm it,* is a 
Randing lake about two miles long, which abounds 
_ fiſh. This -eountty extends! up the river-fide 
© about twenty-ſix leagues, atid'-is' Eoverned by A 
gy nn by name Hume Bayer. 

Above Tomany 'begins Cantore, in which is 
n' town called Colar, ſix miles” which is 
the fartheſt ']- have been |; all 'beyorid *is little 
known to white-people. | - Colar ['believe is _ 
:five hundred 'railes: from *Cape*8r. Mary's, the 
-fouth- part-of 'the:entrance into'the Gambia river. / 

. The ſeachorſe, />thecrocodile,: and other ani- 


'the river Gambia, which overflows its'banks' alſo 
every year, as the Niledoes, but ſome months later. 

+ Theſe | countries, | on' "the 'banks of the Gam- 
people, 'viz. 


and Por- 
-tugueze : the moſt. numerous /are'' called Mundin- 


black colour, and 
well ſet. Whewthis country -was' conquered by 
.the Portugueſe, \which was 'about'the'year four- 
teen bundred/and.twenty,' ſome'of that nation ſet- 
tled in it, who- have cohabited with' the 'Mun- 
dingoes, : till they''are now very/near'as black as 


complexi- they are ; but, as they retain'a' fort 'of ' baſtard 


-Portugueſe la , Called Creole; and as they 
chriſten, and marry, 'by the help of a prieſt, ſent 
yearly: over hither from St. Jago, one of the Cape 
de Verd Iſlands they reckon themſelves ſtill as well 
asf - they were actually white, and nothing an- 


:gers them more'than to call them negroes, that 


-being a term lately-appropriated to'ſlaves. 

* On the north ſide of the river Gambia, "oy 
Ga thence in-land, - are a people called Jolloiffs, 
-whoſe country is vaſtly large, and extends even 
tO: the river Senegal. Theſe people are much 
.blacker, . and:much handſomer than the Mundin- 
-goes 3 for they have not the broad noſes' and 
thick lips, peculiar tothe Mundingoes and Floops. 
In: ſhort, all the countries hereabout, ſays the 
lame : writer, (and I .have ſeen vaſt numbers of 
people: from each')' cannot come up to the Jol- 
loifts for blackneſs of ſein, and beauty” of fea- 
tures. 

In every hidden and country on each ide 
of. the river, there are ſome people of a tawny 
colour; called - Pholeys, much like the Arabs, . 


which i moſt "oP them peak ; tho? they 


ſey's Paſs, are 
_ #'great many rocks,” near a 'town called Dubocun- 
_ da, which bd from the ſourhs fide two thirds 


mals, for which''the Nile is*famous, - abound in 
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have a vulgar tongue | | beſides, -called Pholey: 

They live in hoards, or clans, and' built towns, 
but are not ſubje&t to. any Kings of the country, 
tho' they live in "their territories z and, if they 
are ill treated in 6ne-nation, the "break up their” 
towns, and remove to another.” 
of their own, . 
ration, -that"every a& of government ſeems ra- 
ther an” a&"'6f" the people than” of ' one man. 

This form of "government "goes 'on eafily, -be- 
cauſe the 'people Vare. of a quiet diſfiofition,” and 
ſo well 1 :in' what 15Jaſt'and right, that 


' a man who does ill is the'abothination of all, 


and none will-ipport "him againſt the chief. 
'In''theſe ' cotifitries the natives are not fond of 
ns,” they Yefire no more than - what they uſe ; 


and as they'do «not jk with horſes bac __ =— 
therefore ings'* 


they can uſe but-very lit 
are willing to'give the Ploleys-leave' to cultivate 
lands, and live'in their countfies.” They plant” 

near their houſes tobacco and Tottoh, which they 


fence in togerher ' 's beyond that'are their 'cornh'Indian 
raiſe the "four kinds, uſual'<o"- 


fields, of which they 
all over this:country4 that is toy; - Indian corn, 
or 'maiſe, which grows in 'a great' head, and is 
the food of the natives of * America, as well as 
Africa :- beſides which, they have' rice, and'the 
larger and the leflet Guinea corn. In Gambia is 
no wheat, barley,” -rye, oats, of- .arly other Eu- 
ropean grain z' but there is a kind of pulſe-be- 
tween the kidney-bean and” pea; and | prom -=ry 
arid yams. ''The larger Guinea''corn is bo 

and abour the fize' of the fmalleſt 

ſow it by "hand, 's we do whear and barley; i 
grows to | nine -or ten foot - upon a ſmall 
reed ; the grain is at the" top, in- a large tuft. 
The' lefſer | Guinea corn is called by the Portu- 
gueze, mianſaroke : this likewiſe” is ſowed by 
hard, and ſhoots to-the ſame height upon a large | 
reed, 6n''the" top -of which” the 'corn grows--on | 
the head like a bulruſh : the grain itſelf is very 
ſmall, and like canary ſeed in ſhape, Sweat, 
--- Theſe'are all-the bread-kjnd that are uſed 
in Gambiaz and; indeed, the natives make no 
bread, -but. cat 'the flour of the once quod 
as thickners, to: liquids. 
moſtly. uſe when green, pa pon 
coals, and then'it eats -like "green : they 
boil their rice chiefly as-the Turks do : by beat- 
ing the Guinea'corn in wooden mortars, . they 
make flour, © as they'do ſometimes of rice and 
Indian corn.” The natives: never bake cakes or 
bread for 'themſelves { as I {did before) but thoſe 
women, who wait on the as. pH have learn- 
ed to do both.” 


The Pholeys- are the greateſt planters in the Prey 


country, tho' they are ſtrangers in it. They ter | 
are very 'induftrious' and frugal, and raiſe much 


more | corn” and ' cotton than they conſume, 
which they fell at reaſonable 'rates, - and are very 
hoſpitable, :and''kind to all ; fo that n Pholey 

town in the -neighbourhood, is by the erred 


reckoned a bleſſing : - and their behaviour has , 


gained them ſuch general reputation, that it is 
univerſally looked \upon infamous to violate the 
laws of hoſpitality towards them. As their hu- 
manity extends to all, they are doubly kind to - 
nr their own race; infomuch, that if they 
now of one of them being made a ſlave, all 
the Pholeys will redeem him. And as they have 
plenty of food, they never ſuffer any of their 
own nation-to want, but ſupport the old. The. 
blind and the lame, equal with the others, and; 


I have : chicks g—_ | 
who Tule” with. ſo much mode- ment. 


P:-:--, 


as far as their ability goes, aſſiſt the wants of. 
the Mundingoes, 
| have maintained in famines. The ſame writer adds, 
they are very rarely © angry, -and- I never heard 
them abuſe ' eachother '; yet this mildneſs "does 
' not proceed from want of courage, for they. are 


as brave as any - people of Africa 5 and the Jol-/ 
loiffs, nay even the King of Barſally, does not. 
dare to- meddle with them. They uſe their arms 
very dextrouſly, which are: the launce, a ſagay, or 
_ dart, bows/'and arrows, ſhort cutlaſhes, which 
o call fongs, and guns upoti occaſion. .'They: 
fore 


cominonly-near ſome Mundingo'-town, there 


being ſcarce one- of any note or. bigneſs (eſpecially 
Þ' Js river) View there is 6.19: 
 Pholeys not far from it. They are ſtrict Maho- 
 Mmetans z/ none of them (unleſs here and there one) 
will drink brandy, or any thing ſtronger than'wa- 
- ter and ſugar, o Rad dot af l 

\ - They breed''cattle, and are very dextrous in 
managing them ; ſo that the Mundingoes leave 
theirs to their/care : The whole herd belonging' to 
_ towns: feed all - the day in' the ſavannahs, and 


| are watched by [ſome herdſihen,. who -prevent 


| their going-into the' corn, or-running | into the 


woods. 'They ' have a- place near'ieach- towh-'for 
the cattle, - in the' tniddle of. which they raiſe a 
ſtage about eight foot high from the-ground;: and 
' eight 'or ten foot wide :-and over 16 a roof of 
thatch, with the ſides all open. They drive 
great numbers of ſtakes in rings round the ſtage; 
_ and every night they duly bring up the cattle, 
who are ſo tatne, and well accuſtomed , to'-it, 


that they come up with caſe :' Each beaſt is tied 


ſeparate to a ſtake with a ſtrong rope, which-they 


 mnake of the bark of 'trees, After the cattle/are 


tied they milk the cows, and” four or five-men 
ftay upon the ſtage all night, with: their arms, 
to them» from the hons; |: andr! ather - wild 
beaſts. The calves. they wean from the-cows, and 
keep in a common. f 

ſtrong and: high a fence round- it, .that-no! wild 
beaſt can paſs'jit.- In the morning they again 
milk the cows, and then let them go- into the 
vannahs, a8 ufugl;7 ft Hot were hed wart nie 25 
- - They are great huntſmen 3 they- kill lions, 'ty- 
gers, and other wild beaſts, and 'often go. _ 
or thirty in a company to hunt elephants, whoſe 


teeth they ſell, and whoſe fleſh they ſmoke dry, 


_ and eat, keeping it ſeveral months/:together. 'The 
_ elephants (as they day) generally: 89 a hundred 
| or: two hundred in a drove, and do great miſ- 
chief; not only to the ſmall trees, 'which 
pull up by the'roots, with their-trunks, but like- 
wile to the corn': 'To prevent which, the natives, 
| on notice 'or ſuſpicion of their coming, make 
fires all round their corn to keep them: out; for 
if they get once in, they will with their broad feet 
trample it down for perhaps half. a mile together. 
The Pholeys are Tny Ns in:-their dreſs, 
and never wear any © than white cotton 
clothes, which they make themſelves : They are 
always clean, eſpecially the women 3. their houſes 
are built in a regular method, a | good - way 
diſtant from each other, to avoid! fire, - forming 


very good ſtreets and paſſages, a thing which'the | 


Mundingoes do not regard, They are . great 
admirers of large white and yellow. ads, which 
laſt are, called by their own: name, viz, Pholey 
beads. : Yours: 
\ Theſe are almoſt the only people, high L 
We uſed to 
4 


| river, of whom beaſts are purchaſed :. 


eat numbers of 'whom they 


pen, which is.made with fo 


give ſometitnes' two: iron bars for one beaſt.... --_ 


- On. the fouth-ſide: of 1 ;this "river, over-agpinſt 


James-Fort, in-/the-:empire of. Foniag and; bur -a 


upon 'the Mundingoes, and-are bitter enemies! to 


'TTT 


purchaſe a cow: for-an iron:bar; but of late ſome. 
of the maſters-:of 'the ſloqps in: this :river -have - 
raiſed the prices z fo. that: now/ we are obliged: to 


little way inland, are:a-ſort of. people called Floops, F Joops de- 
who are in a manner wild : 'Fhey border eloſe (ive. 


cach-other.: heir, country; is: of: a- vaſt» extent 31 | 


but they have, no:;\King among them. Each; of. 
their townsiis: defended by ſtakes: drove. all round, 
and filled up with-clay:; 'Fhey:are independent: of 


each other,-and under the government of no' one - 


chief.: ;- notwithſtanding : which- they unite ſo. 
firmly, that all the , force of- the 
( though very "numerous ) cannot get«the better 
of them.: 1959 : rior Uh hom 5 
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Gambia river--1s-navigable for floops-two hun-! River | 
dred leagues, the-; tides: reaching, | fo' far from ſy Rents 
mouth of it.» The ſides of the river: are forthe © te 


moſt part flat: and-/woody: for about' a quarter, of 
within-that are ple 

theit:.cattle fon -paſture..| Inland it-' is- generally 
very : woody. x ibut-; near the towns there: is: al- 
Ways: a: good, arg ſpace of cleared ground, 


clay, and: a great-'deal of:rocky* ground, Near 


the ſea, and: the lower part: of the. river, are no 


hills to be ſeen; but high up; the: river are-ſome 
lofty; mountains, - from. the top : of which 'are 


pleaſant proſpedts. | The-hills: are: of iron-fone ;_ 


and. though they are ſometimes little elſe but a con- 
tinued hard rock, -yet; are; they full of trees. In. 
every; kingdon there are ſeveral lords of ſoils; 
commonly ; called: Kings of the: towns where they 


undingoes- 


| ; | | _ a mile inland, in} ſome- places not;;ſo--much.z; and Face of 
after the crop is- off. in the 'rice grounds.” They pleaſant: oper grouhds,, which they >< coun- 
uſe for their rice/-and in.the dry. ſeaſon! it-ſerveg ©? 


for com. -Theſoil-is moſtly ſandy, with: ſome- Soil. 


dwell. . It.is their privilege to- have all the palm- 


trees afd ;ciboa-trees, inſfomuch , that no one. durſt 


cut - any leaves, or draw any . wine from them, 
without their |; previous knowledge and con-: 


drawing; wine,:giye.two days. produce in a week. 
to. the lord: of the ſoil, as an acknowledgement ; 
and white men are. obliged to make a ſmall pre- 
ſent to them before they can have liberty to cut 


- 


ciboa-leaves, or graſs, to cover. a houſe. _ 


a he moſt general language. is Mundingo, by 


which name -the country people are called. If 
you can ſpeak that language, you may travel-from 
the. river's mouth. up- to! the;country of Joncoes 
(alias: merchants) fo. called from their buying eve- 
ry year a: vaſt number of flaves there, and bring- 
ing them down: to the lower part of this river, to 
ſl to. the - white people : Which country I be- 
journey from-James-Fort. *. 
+ The next language 


Creole, a baſtard ſort of Portugueſe, ſcarce under- 


' ſtood in Liſbon'z but it is ſooner learnt by En- 


gliſhmen._ than any other -In this: river, 
and is always ſpoken by the hnguifts, which ſerve 
both the ſeparate traders andthe company. _ . 

The Arabick is ſpoken by the Pholeys, and by 
moſt of the Mahometans of the river, though they 
are Mundingoes. | 


; uſed here, is called Language, 


The chie trade of this country is gold, flaves, "YR 


elephants-tecth, and  bees-wax. 


The gold is of and traf- .- 


a very good.,quality, and finer than the fterling f*- 
gold. They bring it in ſmall. bars, big in the ©*2® 


middle, and turned round. into rings, - from ten 


to forty ſhillings cach SO ako 
; ng 
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bring this and orher inland commodities, arcblacks. and a great mary of them by the. "merchants, 
of the Mundinigo' race, and are called in Mun» I never faw' a full-growo "eh, ſo ſhall nox. 
dingo' Joticoes, They Dunne tl ee 1 ld gr ome exper ; then + but- the teeth L have had! 
. much of. the inland' countries z all-char 1 could ience 10, 3g are- found in the 
ther from' them” concerning/ their was, ; whether they are. of elephants long, 
ir ip/not' waſhed! out of the ſand, Peoria ron or: whetdar-the clophants find. their. cecyia 
mines in the moyntairis, the nearePe” fucuty: coym! I have not been, able” ro learn-: but I have known 
_ journey from Cower. men bring in' teeth which they have found in ag 
Slaves "Phe fame ——_ bring down clephants- woods, -without-any: ſkull or bones fixed. to. themy 
tea; and in ſom ans faves the umount) The biggeſt rooth 1 ever ſan, weighed 120 Tb 
of twe thouſand, moft'of which "they fay are ; The larger they are, the ,more valuable. by 
ſoners' taken in war :"they buy then from di pound. . One tooth which weighs. an hundred 
- eat never Many the any of them are pe AN On teeth which 
- Bum nap and Peecharies, nations each. of them we igh r40 pounds, Many of them are broken 
of different languages, and-are brought from: a vaſt porn theſe are conſiderably leſs in their va= 
Or Their way of 'bringing thern'1s Some' are. white, others. are yellow 3 but 
by the' neck with teather thongs, at the -differerice of colour makes na difference in 
ring chem a yard piſtance from each other, thirty or pnice. 

forty in' a- ſtring, | having -generally'a bundle 'of —The fourth branch of trade is beez-wax, which Was, 
corn, or an- elephant's" tooth, upon each” of their may be 'muchy increaſed. The Mundingoes make 

| heads. In their way from the mquntains they bee-hives of ſtraw in the ſhape' of ours, and fix a 
travel through'very great woods, where they can- bottorn-board into the hive, thro? which there is 

_ not; for ſome" days get 'water3/ ſo they carry in & hole for the. bees: to: go in-a 3 they then ſling 
 fkin-bags' enoughy'ro- rt them for that time, thetn by wyths $0 boughs of trees. 

*Feanriot be'\certain/ of the number” af merchants —A-bar is a denomination given wo/a certain quany A bar de 
who follow this trade's ws there may be perhaps iy fe which quantity. was of fi2c4 
about an hundred, who op inthe inland equal valve the' natives to @ bar of iron 

_ country with the goods which they buy from the ehig jive firſt Gikied to. Thus a pound 

| white men, and\with them purchaſing in various of fringe is bar, two pounds of - is 
countries, gold, ſlaves; 'and el teeth, They & bar, an ounce of filver: is but, a bar, and one - 
uſe aſſes as welt as ſlaves m carrying their gaods 3 hundred gin-flints 1 s a bar; and'each ſpecies. of 
bur no-camels: nor horſes. trading gdods has a quantity in it called a bar; 

Beſides the ſlaves which the merchants bring | therefore their way of reckoriing is by bars, or 

down, there are' many brought along the river, crowns, 'one of which does not ſometimes amount 
Theſe-are cither taken in war, as the former are, to one ſhilling Rerling 3 but that happens accord- 
or men condenmed for m_ or elſe mg 'to the goods they are in want of, ſometimes 
ſtolen, bw) eng The companies dear, ſometimes" cheap. Fheſe five articles, vi, 
fervants never buy any "the laſt,” if they fuf- fpread-eagle dollars, *hryſial beads, iron - bars, + 

pet it, withour ſending for the -atcade; or chief brafs/pans, ' and arrangoes, are-called the heads of 
men of the: place, and conſulting with them =- the-goods,” becauſethey ate deareſt, When you 
bout [the matter. Since this ſtave-trade has 'beerr agree with the merchants for ſlaves, you always 

_ uſed, all puniſhments -are changed 'into ſlavery: agree how -many/of the heads of the goods you 
dnretakg; «> advan on ſuch condemnations;, ſhalt give him ,npon each flave, which 1s three or 
they- ſtrain for crimes/very hard; 'in "order to gee four, if the flayes are worth forty or fifty ; bur 
the benefit of ſelling d>arighit Not only: mur- when flaves are. deater, as they oftentimes are 

_ der, theft, and- adultery; are: puniſhed by {el at eighty bars per head, then you muſt give five, 
the criminal for a-flave, but every crifling/critne 1 and! fometimnes'fnt; of the heads u upon every ſlave; 

puniſhed in the-ſamo-rmanner, | "TH and” there is an aſſortment made of the goods by | 
Several of the natives. hwve-muny of aheir flaves bars of different ſpecies, which"come out to the 
= 
toi be 
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| born in their families: there is -a "whole village price of the flayes, The men and women uſed Young 
near Brucoe of 'two. hundred people, who are att e much dearer-than n boys and ib but there 72v5s ab 
— ſtaves, or children 'of one-man, Ang have 'been ſo many veſſels in the river of ' late £97 ** 
in ſome -patits- of Africa- they ſell their ſlaves years for young flaves, to carry to Cadiz and Liſ- _ =p 
new $1 766 = theres Barb bon, . that there is ſcarce any difference between 
eaſe CHIN thing; and T'never heard the 1 rice of young ſlaves and grown ones. 
of but one that ever ſold a family flave, except — The French have a factory at Albreda, on the French 
for ſuch cfimes as \would have made them to/be north-ſide of the river Gambia, 'a mile or two #807 
fold had they been free,” If there are many fami- below James-Fort, Whenever: theit faftors want 
ly-ſlaves, and one of' them commits a-crime, the to go up the river above James-Fort for woad, 
maſter cannot ſell him without the joint confene or any thing elſe, which they cannot fo well be 
_ of the reſt; for if he does, they will all run a- provided for below, they are obliged to aſk leave 
way, and be. protetted by the next kingdom t© of our governor, who feldom or never denies them, 
which they fly. The ſlaves fold in the rwer, be- but puts a man on board, to ſee that they do not 
ſides thoſe- brought 'by the merchants, may a- make any trade'z neither are they allowed to go 
mount in_ a year to above one thouſand, more or above Elephants Ifland, which is about thirty 
leſs, according to the wars upon the river. ' Jeagues above James-Fort. 
Ivory. The third great merchandize of the river is ivo- , The rainy ſeaſon commonly begins with the Air and 
 - ry; 'or elephantsteeth, , bot. either by hunting or month of June, and continues till the latter end {caſops, 
| Viting th beaſt, or- pl -up in the woods, It of September, and ſometimes the beginning of 
ka trade uſed by all-nations hereabouts'; for October : the firſt and laſt are the moſt. eoline | 
whoever kills an elephant, has liberty to ſell him generally, The wind comes firſt, and blows ex+ | F 
and his 'teeth : but thoſe traded for in this river, cefſive hard for the ſpace of half an hour or more, 
are” &, al + from- a good way. _— before-any rain falls as that a veſſel may | 


be 
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be faddenly ſurprized and. overſet by it ; \-but 
then a perſon may ſee it a/ good while before it 
comes 3 for it looks diſmal, and very black; and 


the lightening breaking out of the Lack clouds 

as they move flowly: towards you, makes it ap- 
ear awful, 
eezes: ro Wn blow, but inſtead of -them, eaſter- 

ly winds right down the: tiver, which in = 

months of November, December,  Janua loca 

February, 'do generally blow very freſh, 

ly 1 in the day-time.;''. 

Four, months/in:: the year are: unhealthy, Fe 
very tedious to: thoſe. who are come out of a'cold- 
er climate; but the: | ſpring, where you 
commonly ſce ripe it and bloſſoms on the ſame 
tree, makes —y amends \for that inconvenience. 
The air is very pleaſant and refreſhing, but it has 
ſomething ſo-very: woah in it, that the keys | in 
kets wy ruſt. 

- The. moſt. exceſſive heat is aaaterath: about the 
latter end of May, a fortnight or three weeks: be- 
fore the:rainy; ſeaſon begins. 

{\: The: Jalloufs make: the. fineſt. cotton - lots, 
that in large quantities : Their piecesare ge- 
nerally 'twenty-ſeven - yards long,” and never a- 
bove. nine inches wide : -they-cut them to 'what 
length they* pleaſe,' and iſew: them together very 
neatly, to make: them ſerve-the-uſe: of broader 
cloths: . They make them up-/'into-pairs, one a- 
bout three yards long, and one and-a half wide, 
to cover. their ſhoulders and body ;::the other al- 
moſt- of the. ſame width, and but two yards 
long, b. cover from their waiſt downwards. 

Such a pair is the clothing either for a-man or 
w_ 3 they only..differing in the - manner 'of 
I have ſeen.a pair of cloths fo fine and 


| M bright died, as to be worth thirty-nine ſhillings. 


Clothing. © 


ſterling. -/ Their colours are either blue or yellow, 
ſome. very lively ;. the firſt is dyed with Indico, 
the-latter "with barks of trees. ' | 

- The. common people wear a cloth round their. an 
middles, which 'comes down about: their knees, 
and another cloth over their right ſhoulder (the 


men having generally one arm bare, which the 


 wornen have. not) and the women's clothes are 


Towns, 


Furniture, - Their. fanny conſiſts in a ſmall cheſt for / 
clothes, a mat raiſed upon ſticks from the ground 


generally down as low as: the ſmall of their legs. 


They are very proud of their hair ; ſome wear it 


in tufts and: bunches, - and others cut in crofles 
quite over their heatls : The men-commonly wear 
' caps made of mar agar plain, and fome 


with feathers and The women: gene- 


rally wear hendkechief tied round: their heads, 
leaving their crowns bare ; and/for want of hand- 
| kerchiefs, they uſe ſlips. of blue and white cotton- 
cloth, Others will let their hair hang down on 


cach ſide of their heads, plaited like horſes manes, 
on which they - ſtring | coral,” and: wo want of it 
pipe-beads. A great many i of them (eſpecially up 
the river) wear on -the crowns of their - 

good number of ſmall horſe-bells.  - 


Their towns are numbers of Ba handing 


together without. a _ order : The huts are ge- 
nerally fourteen: or: 


ed palmetto, Their doors are very ſmall, and 
do.not go. upon. hinges, butare let into the houſe- 
wall. Theyſgenerally keep their houſes 
but I cannot ſay ſweet, by reaſon of their ſtink- 


ing fiſh -and oeher thingy which 'they keep in 
them. 
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During: the rainy: ſeaſons, the ſea- 


| teen yards in circutnference, 
built. Nich mud and. binding clay, and covered 
with long grak ar ciboa-leaves, catnmonly call- 


clean;. 


to-lie on. a 'jarto- hold water, a findll calabafh 


14 


to drink ' it, with: two--or three: wooden mortars; 


in which they | "pay their corn-and rice, a.bafſ- 
ket, or two. to. ſift it' in when beat, and: two/ or 
three large calabaſhes, out of: which they: eat- it 
with their: hands. | They are not very. careful of 
laying up a ſtore againſt a time of ſcarcity, but 
chuſe rather to ſell what they can, and- inthe 
time of famine. they can faſt two ;or three 'days 
without eating which I myſelf know to be-true, 
Wi being a very great 'famine-in-the year ane 
thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-two, eſpecially 


high up the river, where I then was ;): but then 


they are always ſmoking Cas which ſeryes to 
amuſe them. 


A diſh of crocodiles e eggs is much adding, hs Food. 


them ; 'but their uſual food is crooſcooſh, being 
corn beater 3 ina wooden mortar, and ſifted thro”: 
a. fine baſket, till it is about as fine as coarſe 
flour : Then they put it into an earthen pot full 
of holes like -a cullender, which is luted to the 


| top of an earthen pot, in which is boiling-water, 


and ſometimes broth in it, the ſteam of which 


cures and hardens the flour ; and when it is done, 
they mix them together, and eat them with their 
. Fiſh dried in the ſun, or; ſmoaked, 2a 


hands, - 
favourite diſh of theirs ; ; but the more it ſtinks, 
the more they like it. There is ſcarce any thing 
which- they do not eat ; large. ſnakes, -guanas; 
monkeys, pelicans, bald-cagles, alligators, and:ſea- 
horſes, are excellent food, And their (liquor. is 
palm-wine, ciboa-wine, honey-wine (which is not 
unlike our mead) brandy, and rum: But when 


they can get the two laſt, they. drink but.a ſmall | 


quantity of the others. 


The King of Barſally and his ſubjeRts are Ma- Religion | 
hometans ; notwithſtanding which both the King *fBarially. 


and his officers drink to. very great exceſs when. 
he viſits the Engliſh faQories z but when' he is ſo-. 


ber, and not quite; fyddled, he frequently prays. ;: 


and ſome of his 


ſtrong liquors. 
Kings in this. country, being a 


ſurplice, which comes;no lower. than, the knees ; 


ple will ſooner die than-drink. 


a pair of breeches of the. ſame fſort-of cloth, a- 


bout ſeven yards wide, gathered round the mid- 
dle : He wears. no ſtockings, . but always a 


of flippers (except. when he rides) a ſmall white. 


, and commonly a pony of gold carings.. 
wear, always white. 


cotton- 
His le, as well as .himſel 
clothes and white caps ; and, as they-are exceed-. 


ing black, it makes. them look: very well, The Tyrants, 


preſent King. i is a tall man, very paſſionate, and: 


ſometimes, when any of his men affront him,. 


he | does not ſcruple to ſhoot -them, at which I 


am told he is very dextrous:: and ſometimes, 
's. ſloop at Co-. 
hone (his own town. and place. a reſidence) he 

is for ſhooting at all. the canoes which paſs by . 


hea he goes aboard a com 


is habit reſembles that of other Habit of 
like figs 


hiea, killing perhaps one man or two-frequently , 


in a day. 


ſpeaks, or permits them to come into his compa- 
ny 3 and when they do come, they pull off their : 
caps and garments, and throw duſt 

forecheads, as 
the King's 
ſoon as the 


as every. one does who - comes into. 


ing dies, his 


He has got a great many waves, but. 
never brings above two or three abroad with him : - 
He has ſeveral brothers, to whom | he ſeldom. 


upon theix, 


reſence (exert white, men.)- .. As, 
others or ſons go-to. 

fighting for the crown, and whoever is the irong- | 
| eſt is made King, | 
' This King is potent, and very brave : His do- 
minions are large, and divided' into ſeveral parts,” 
20 G - _ over, 
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| over which he:appoints governors, called boos | 


_— who come: every year to 
: very powerful, and do 


pay. homage co 

Theſe boomeys are 

jt what chey pleaſe with the people ; nnd: _ 
are feared, yet they are 

= \generally adviſe: with Ji head 

acpde; wad carcely. 'do any thing of great con- 

e without conſulting with! them firſt; 

but-the King of Barſally is fo abſolute, that he 

will-not allow any of his 'to:adviſe with 

him, unleſs it be” his chief flave, called Ferbro, 


viz. {maſter of the horſe) who carries the n_ 
fword/in a large filver caſe, of great: weight, and: 


who'gives orders for what things the King wants 


to have, or to be done 3 and Ih battis he &s'the 


* Jeader of his men:: 


__ and: 


together, 
allthac zime» I&is to'that infatinble thirſt © Ns 


- 'The King's uſual way bf vin is to fleep-ald 
day, till towards in-ere then he-gets up to drink, 
-goes to flecp-again till midnight ;'then he riſes 
and eats, and if 'he has any/ftrong liquors; will 
fitiand-drink till day-light, and then eats and goes 
to'fleep again. - When he .is;;well ftocked with 
liquor, he will? fit and drink/for five or fix —_ 

and:not-eat one morſel of any. thi 


_ after brandy, 'that his fubjeRts. freedoms and fa- 


 mikes arv in'fo' ious a ſituation; for he ve-' 
ry-often-goes' with fone of lis by a town' 
inthe day-timey and returns inthe night, and ſets 


— fire: to three parts of it, placis 


which is either Joar or. Cohono. / 


' "My. Mook affures us, and: will 
| *" ex"a/ballifeu, ſometimes: four and-rwenty hours 


_ fore they come to 


/\GETAY They - are- 
__., other, "which: they call fighting; for if two. 
"ſons abuſe each! other- very heartily, they 


guards at the 
fourth, -to ſeize - the as they run out. from: 
the: fire: 'He ties their arms dehind them, and; 
marches: them'to the place where he ſells chem, 


His ſubjefts, however, are 
nee to a drum, 


er, dancing now and then” very regularly, 
at other times in very odd- gaſtures, firiving 
always 'to Te! one another. in nimbleneſs 


aAiviey. - - 
wary: ſubje&/to ſeold 6ne with an- 


ie 
I t } 'and are generally a; hile be- 
arg blows ;- a awe does 
ſometimss- ,  and- then they do fight in 
earneſt, either | with knives, ſagays, or cutlaſſes, 
whichſoever they are provided with ;. and: they 
very often kill one another 3 but when that hap-- 
pens, the-murderer flies-to. another kingdom, and' 


 .-rhat:King alway: protefts him, and looks upon 


hiny kindly, and _— treats him as one of hy. 
own ſubjedts. - 
- Some pe ople,: as "has: __ diticketed already, 
have a nod :many houſe-flaves, which 1s their 
greateſt glory ;-and-they live ſo well and eafy, that 
ts ſometimes a very hard matter to know the 


ſlaves from'their maſters or miſtreſles ; 


very 

often being{berter clothed, eſpecially the females, 

who have ſometimes-caral, -amber, and ſilver, a- 

bout their hands and wriſts, t0- the value of 20 of 
30 thillings ſterling. © —© 

- Phe natives are not io diſagroeable i in their be« 


haviour-as ſome arec-apt to imagine ; for when I- 


wefit'through any 'of their towns, they almoſt all 
care +0 thake hands with ' me, except ſome of 


the- women! who having never ſeen any white - 


mien; ran away from me as faft' as they could, 


ah woutd- not, by 'any 'means, be perſuaded to 


come near me. Sorne of them invited me to their 


honfes, and brought their wives and daughters to - 
ſahate me, and fit 'down by me, always finding - 
things about me to gape at-and admire ; ſuch as 


4 


| very: modeſt, eſpecially: w 


ardy fellows, 


boats, '{ppts, gloves,” clothes,;-pr | wig, each of 
them being ws them TR oo! diſcourls and ads | 

a we 
Phe jairls wil have /think they wie 
en they are in com+ 


pany 3. ——_ take! chem: by thainkes, and, they 


are very oblig TINT OR 
te:coral; of va filk. handkerchief, you may rake 
what hiberty | you--pleaſe \ with 4m oa opt Bur thoſe 
who-pretend-ro be of the Portugueſe religion, and 


therefore call themſelves AE tm ade whas 
tare reſerved: than the Mundingoes/are. Bur 
notwithſtanding their religion, and chriſtianity too, 
if any white man has a fancy; to one-of them, and 
is able to maintain'them, will not ſcruple'to 
bye with him in:the nature ING WEIR 
oy of matrimony.: 
: The men commonly woke! Wes ung over 

their right ſhoulder, others carry 4agays or { 
about three yards Jong, others\ have" bows and! ar- 
rows, but all of the wear knives lung by their 
ſides 3 and indeed I have obſerved' that 'they are 
vety. dextrous at uſing SOIT fort: of 


'carry. 13 Dies 
deir haves Glutation is, thekiogof handes 
but generally, when the men ſalute the women, 
they, inſtead of ſhaking their. hands, ; put it -up'to 
their noſes ; and nothing [can afftont them ſo 
much as to ſajute them with your left-hand. Whetr 
a man bas been a day or two from'home, the wife 
ilutes him ' on her: knees at his return ;: and) in 
_ poſture _ TT IR wateb' to 
--Wihan a perſats brings. you we fawki-o6 
i= Gahan. waeny whgrinber re hm 

re. the you is a © 
away z for it ſeems it 'was a cuſtom in wy fem 
try (and not yet entirely. diſuſed): that whatever 
commodity a man ſells in the morning, he may; 


ahd if he repents his bargain, go and have the things 


again, on paying back the moneys! any ume be- | 
tore the ſerting of t the. ſun. 
: It 1s cuſtomary, ache: faftoriencee feitled, to. 
put them, and the perſons belonging to them, un= 
der the charge-of people of the: neareſt large 
town, who are to take care of it, and to- 
let none impoſe upon the white' men, or uſe them 
ill 3 and if any body is abuſed, they: muſt apply 
to the-alcade, me nc tian OF HE'D, and; he 
will-be juſtjos dpnepou, | 
This man'is up the river called Tobaubo Man- 
& which is in Engliſh, The white'man's King. 
But in moſt parts'of the river he is called: alcade, 
and hath a great power : For every town almoſt: 


- having two.common fields oficleared ground ; one 


for their- corn, and the other for-their rice ; the 
alcade appoints the labour of all the people, he'be- 
ing in the nature of a. governor. The men work. 
the corn.ground, and the women and girls the rice 
ground : As they all equally labour, fo the alcade 
equally. divides the crop among them. © 
When a child is born, they dip him over head 
and ears in cold water three or four: times in'a 
day ; and 'as ſoon-2s they are dry, they rub'them. 
over- with palm-oil, particularly the back-bone, 
ſmall of the hack, elbows, neck, knees, and hips. 
When they are born they are of an olive-colour, 
and ſometimes do. not wy black for a month or | 
2 oe | 
I do not find that they are born wich Aat NE "08 
but if it be the mother's fancy to have it ſo, ſhe 
will, when the waſhes the- child, mpg oe 
down the-upper part of its noſe. | 


INTL 


Large wala, 


ae an "Ry noftrils, 

are by many. args; ties.of the 7 wa 

One, breaſt is gene TE than the other.,: 
"The children, ga. Sb tall they, are eight or 


nine years old.;, and _ of .them...are pinked __ 


their faces and breaſts for ornament. 

© They give away their ir rogh rs when ES arc 
very young ; ſome as. foon- as, they are. born, and . 
the parents can never afterwards reak: the match.: 
but it is in the man's power. never, to come and 
rake his wife, unleſs he pleaſes ; and unleſs he is 
ſo generous as td give her leave, ſhe cannot max- 
ry any. other, They generally, take their wives 
very , young, hen they are. ppt hd to pay, the 
parents of the wife two two iron bars, and 
two hundred. cala, a fruit it comes a_vaſt. way 
Inland. .. 

 -When the ian takes } 7. Fi viſe, he makes 
a feaſt at his houſe, to. which, every body that is 
willing comes. without the farm of an.invitation ; 
| for they don't uſe much ceremony that way, and 
there they play and dance for three or four days 
ſucceſſively, the woman being, brought upon 
mens ſhoulders to her huſband*s: houſe, - with, a 
veil over her face, which ſhe. keeps on-cilt ſhe 
has been . in. bed with her . huſband. . during 
- which they. dance and king, beat. dremes and} fire 
their ſmall arms... 

Every man. is allowed to take as many wives 
as he pleaſes ; ſome have no leſs than a hundred. 
If they are found lying with .any. other men bur 
their huſbands they are liable to -be fold; for 
flaves : they are turned off at pleaſure, and: he 
makes her take all her children. with her, unleſs 
he has a mind to keep any of them himſelf. 

It is uſual to-ſee. the women abroad the ; 
day, or the morrow after they are delivered ; a- 
bout a month afterwards they name- the child, 
which is done by ſhaving i its head, and rubbing 
it over with ſome oil. _ 

Some ſhort time before the rainy ſeaſon begins 
they circumciſe a great number of boys about 


t on 2 peculiar habit, each kingdom being 
eee in their dreſs. 
When ke dic, all their friends and acquain- 


toXce ompAagel oe over thera a day or two,.. as 
the Iriſh do, bury them in the room in 


of the relations that are not upon the. ſpot,- do, 
out of. r 


elpett to the decealed,, cry and howl as 
much at an hundred miles Giftane, as tho' they 


were SY: with the deceaſed at the time of his 
deceaſe | 
' 1 don't find that the African company have 
now any fort at Sherbro-river, or. in the river Si- 
erra Leon, or indeed on any parts. of the coaſt 
between the rivers Gambia and Sherbro ; | but 
there are ſome private traders, Portugueſe and 
_ others, who have ſettlements on ' this coaſt,. and 
trade with the natives, and ſuch European ſhip- 
ping as arrives angually upon the onaſt for gold, 
wary, flaves, 
Mr. ATK1NS, in his remarks. on the Guinea 
Coaſt, obſerves, that there are about thirty pri 
traders ſettled on the river Sierrra Leon.  Thac 
they all keep Gromettas ( Negro ſervants ) which 
they hire ; -#- Sherbro river, . at two accys or 
bars a month. The women keep houſe, and 
are obedient to any proſtitutions their maſters 
command. The men ſervants work in the boats 
and peria which go a trading in turns, with 
coral, bra ,. pewter, pans,* pots, arms, Engliſh 


examined; and; Soo rank agencney* Ia 


twelve or fourteen years of age z .after which a 1 tages. 


which they die, or elfe very cloſe toiit. Thoſe 
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AIpirits, $&c. ard bring back Gomicbe-Riv- Nunes, 


Tis 


Saves. and. ;tecth;,and:.from Sherbro, cam- woo! = 


for. dycrs 5 A'leop or two" is the' moſt thar is 
. loaded from the; latter place-in; a year; and that 


.with difficulty, bring /obliged- to go-far: up the 
river, narrow; and inlet Ss nkogroveey: "which 
inekes 18 ickly 7 Larafl y 18 id? * 

- That they; purchaſe ebiefly ivory and) flaves, 
and when the flaves are. '- hither, they 
hain "three of four of them rogether;/-commit- 
ting them to the-care of the Gromettas;ril 
/have an opportuitity - of ſelling - ufiem;") 
they da for about fiktten:) pounds! a: rad Sr 
allowing the purchaſer fouty or-ffty pounth' _ 
cent. profit en-hisgbods- fo! (lh 

As theſe. Qaves arc placed-under iden diate 
the owner's houſe,” for airy deanlines, and ov- 
-ſtomers better- viewing (them; Þ had every day 
the curioſity, of, obſerving their behaviour, which 
.with maſt of cher was: very: 'Gejefted. ' Once, 


on looking over: ſome of 9id(Cxxcrer's faves, 


I could not help taking notice of one fellow's- 
. mong the reſt;., of .a tall firong make, and bold 
Kern. aſpect, As he- imaginetl we were 

them with: a fdefign to; buy, he ſeemed to-di 
dain his fellow-flayes for their readineſs 20" 


Usz refuſing. to Title! to ſtreech out- 
the maſter commanded ;/..which- 
unmerciful./ 'whippirig. from - Cracks 
hand, with-s cutting manatea-ftrap; OY 


certainly killed: him, - but+ for: theiloks he a 


have ſuſtained by it : all which''the Negro bort 


with magnanimity,. ſhrinking very: litite, \and 
ſhedding .a/tear or two, which he endeavoured 
to hide, as tho? aſbamod of it.» All the'ci 

ny. obſerving, his to” 
Cracker how: he. came by himey! who! told us, 
that this ſame! fellow, called 'Fou'nas 


was a leader 'of 'ſfome country: villages, that ops 


may them, '4nd their wade: A « theriver wrong 
their! /ts 


fetch their water, without a great deal of diffi- 
. They have paths, however, thro* theſe 

woods to _ qpr9-yamn 43: Which, tho* bub: the 

mile or two from town, ace frequently x 

walks of wild beaſts. — 

| The ſhores hereabouts, Lawthaſs: of : a 

are rocky, and without-any calour of earth: ak 


moſt ; yet produce large trees, the roots ſpread- 

ing on the ſurface ': the chuct of theſe axothe palm, 

the cocoa, and the cotton-tree. ::- 4 

. Other mb fe ba actin, yams, plan« 

tanes, pine-apples, limes, oranges; Plipais, pela» 

nuts,, wild raots; and bernes;; 

_ This is their common ſuſtenance, che gift. of 
rovidence without their carez they might-a- 

xtry but prefer caſe and indolence'; hes the 


greateſt man. among them, who: can-altord/ to | 


eat rice all the year round. Kid-and; fowl they 


have ſome, and: theſe TOI ——— nt | 


mals I ſaw. WIS 
| The 
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- The Nigndes: here are well-limbed, Ueki 'fel- + 
"Hoi: Aat-noſed, and many' with exomphalos' s, 
the effe&t of -bad midwifry;-or ſtraining in their 


Infancy to walk "for hors 4 : never taught, 'but 
_ - "creep upon 


a mat" on all fours, "fill they have 
i to erect themſelves; and notwithſtand- 
ing this,” are ſeldom diſtorted. Theſe do not cir- 
cumciſe,: bur: [the [ſlaves Leoughs frotn the north- 
"wind are frequentlyfo. - 4 00+.97 
"Phe vithathote 26+ vigh ſo well-ſhaped is'the 
bn; childing; and» their breaſts 'always 'pendu- 


tous, ftretehes theinito ſo unſeetmly a" length and ears 
lans, F believe, | 


that ſome; like the: 
could ſuckle .over their ſhoulders, *'Their being 
imployed in all labour / makes then 'robuſt; 'for 


 fuch as are not Grometias,” work hard in tillage, 
_ make! 


palm-oil;:or- ſpin cotton, and when” they 
are free: from ſuch' work, | the "idle: Huſbarids'piit 
br ypon! brading and*fetiſhing ourtheir woolly 
| being prodigious curious'in this/ ſort 'of 'of- 
nament, an 1p magh wives "Oe buſied: a 
Hours every=day.. : 
.}Pheir houſes are lows little Ft TR wb 


4 17 $$ 


| bad- as, many *in Yorkſhire, 'buik with | wooden 


{tockades ſet in the ground, (in airound of ſquare 
form, +thatched with ſtraw'3 *and-for furniture, 
they have' a-mat'or-two to lit down :upon,'two 
or three carthen'-or'wooden'difhes,' with @ fpoot, 
all of their; own \making.  'Phey are idle, prin- 
eipally for want 6f arts- and dameſtick 

ments ;-for the-women plant, and gather' in'their - 
corn and/ fruits; an do every thing withour door 
but:hunt and fiſh ooo ooo 


. Whole : towns : ſhift. heir: iklatwn;, elthir 


when they +do! not like (their -neiglibours, or'in 
.of -conveniencits elſewhere, 


expectation 
- ſoon” clearing ground enough: for what org 


_ his 


and radar —_ 


Seignior: Josz ym, 
Chriſtian 


,* has" lately, with 
people, left a; ow 0 well-builr: town, and 
removed : further up the' river. ' Their huts' are 
. moſtly orbicular, forming a ſpacious ſquare area, 
and+.in this the doors/:are paved with cockle- 


ſhells ; -two''or three "croſſes / are' erected, and 


round: [abour it are lime-trees, papais, plantanes, 


pine-apples, and 'a few bee-hives, © And in the 
middle. of the area” is a large with five 
hundred hanging:nefts at leaſt upon'it. This is 


a ſmall. familiar bird, that builds upon the-ex- 
treme flendereſt :twigs of a tree,” hanging like 
fruit; and thus ſecure their young againſt mon- 


keys, parrots, ine mo and"'other"'creatures "of 


\ otrarting: is a term for man-ftedling chevig 
the -whole coaſt :| here-it is uſed alſo for ſtealing 
any thing elſe; -and by:cuſtom (their law) every 
man has a right to take as much from another; 
asthe can prove afterwards at the Palaaver court, 
PRE Eee of by any pericat-at hike 


—_ 


Cabaceers are [the principal reading men at 


all crowns; their — or courage, hav- 
ing given them :that ſuperiority : -and theſe gen- 
tlemen uſually come off .to our ſhips with ſome 
Engliſh title od certificate, the favour of former 
re to them- for heir: Maſe! and good. ſer” 

©. Their Pas is latle' more than s was to cover 
their nakedneſs;-ibut.'both ſexes take delight in 
ewiſting their woolly hair /into ringlets with gold, 
or glittering ſtones,” and ſhall beſtow a eas —_ 
& time upon it. 


£5 k 


| exck ſtanding ſir 


The- 


* The women ite fondeft of what they call fe- 
i or . dreſs, 7, themſelves ont to at- 
raſh the au the'men. Some make 
By yd oa eir forcheats of white, red, or 
[yellow  others'*make tircles round their arms 
and bodies, and"in" this frightfut figure = | 
'The"men' alſo have their gh otrBs, con 
in bracelers, 'os marilla's, about their wriſts' an 
ancles, of' braſs, copper, pewter, or ivory ; the 
ſatne again 6n their fingers and” totes : a neck- 
lace of monkeys teeth and ket + ticks" in their 


At Sefthgs," neſt of our. Pidwatd flave- ſhips 
op td buy ries, "exchanged at" about two ſhil- 
lings- per quintal. The THe! is about half the 
Vikadth of the'Thames,' a nhrebi# entrarice, 
for boats, on the {trboard ſide, between wool 
rocks, "which "oh great ſwells' "and winds, make 
the ſhooting of-it dangerous. * 

- The town 1s large, and briilt after a dilittene 
'thbdel/ from/thoſe we have left * "they run them 
p- (fquare' or 'routtd) 'four foot from rhe earth : 
ut that height is the firſt and chief rvom to ſleep 
53n.”: In the*"middt& of it is'a fire-place for Char- 


coal, thar ferves a double (viz.) driving 
_—_ inſets and'vermin, and d ing their Indian 
- Of the upper loft they make al ſtorchouſe, 


þ- 1 runs up pyramidal thirty foot, making the 
0wn at diſtance” $: > wat like a quthber of pires, 


-Phis, and ph town hereabouts, had a Pa- 

lavver room, a publick pa of "meeting for the 

le to rranfact" the "buſineſs of” the, ſociety. 
"They are- large, and built ſomething like our 
lodges for carts, with” a raiſed floor four foot from 
ground; here they meet without diſtinQion, 
king and ſubje&t; 'ſmoking from morning to 
night. © At this'place it 1s common to bring 3 your 
traffick; braſs pans, pewter and baſons, powder, 
ſhot, old chefts, &c. and exchange fot rice, goats, 
and” fowls. "T'wo' or three pipes, a' Dk of 
powder, or ſuchi'a trifle, buys a fowl; a two 
ys baſon buys a goat. 

From henee' our author cial to the com- 
pany*'s capital, or ſettlement 'of Cape Coaſt, or 
Cape Corſe Caſtle.” "This fatory conſiſts of mer- 
chants, fa&ors, 'writers, miners,  artificers, and 
ſoldiers; and excepting thoſe of the 'firſt 'rank,, 
he lays, all che reſt are'a _ of 'white Ne- 
groes, - who are-intirely reſigned to the governor's 
commands, "according to the ftrjfteft rules of dil- 
cipline, - and are *puniſhed Gre faſhion) W 
ſeveral-defauls, - Fic: mulEts, * confmernent, the 
dungeon, drubbing, or the wooden. horſe; and 
for enduring this,”-they have each'of them a fa- 
laty ſufficient 'to'buy'canky, - palm-bil, and a lit- 
tle fiſh to keep them'from ftarving : For though 
the ſalaries found tolerably in Textenhall-Street, 


from fifty pounds to ninety pounds per annutn a 
factor, fifty pounds an artificer ; yet in the coun- 


try, the general pays them in” crackra, a falſe 
money, which is only' current upon the ſpot, and 
diſables them from taking any, advantage of buy- 


ing ne from ſhips caſting down ; fo the 


for the ſi of nature, theſe thin creatures are 
obliged to Wke up all neceſfaries of che company z 
and, in effeRt, by it aſſign over their liberty, none 
being admitted to depart till he has adjuſted all 
accounts. When the man is too ſober to run in 
debt, there are a&ts of miſmanagement, or loſs of 
goods under his'care,” to be charged as wanting; 
They are all liable alſo to be m ted for druken- 
B04 INTE BIO] 21:01 STI © EUV nels, 


. © derneſs indeed; is a fcarci 
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neſs, ſwearing, ah and lying out. of the 
caſtle z even tor not, going to church (ſuch. is their 
piety.) And. thus by various arbitrary methods; 
their ſervice is ſecured durante bene placits..  -//, 
The ſame method he takes with the-trown. Ne- 
groes, who, inconfiderate wretches, are continu- 
p96 api. up for-.goods or drams,; and thus bes 
Fn gel ang to':the. company, i.'e. liable to be 
general thinks fit. ; -. 

Though the Dol has but one vote in buſines, 
be ogy © the reſt, who ſign whatever he pro- 
po. He diſpoſes. alſo. of - prefer .to the 
| rs and, writers, who as $a pleaſe or dif y_ 
may; be continued 'or- removed. Thoſe w 


employed at A diſtance fromthe fort, are nas | 


a commiſſion 41 trade, additional to. their pay ; ſo 
in ſome of the outer. forts (fach as Accra or in a 
ſhip) they make conſiderable profits, while at others 
' 2gain, Anamaboe. or Dixcove, they. find a great 
; —_ of Saowplny wet lodgings ſcarcity of proviſion; 
ofit-y and as: theſe laſt 'out-aumber : the 
obſerved moſt of our: factors to have 
Ctled muth-from. the genteel air. they brought, 
wear no cane or, ſnuff-box, have lank. bodies, a 
pale, viſage, their pockets ſown up, or of no a 
and their tongues tied. ,Ona cauſe of their -ſlen- 
of proviſian, little be- 
| fides plantaih ori ſmall fiſh, Indian corhs, |and a 
| great deal of cankyto be bought-at marker. 
Poor F--—D  was.;a youth well. recommended, 
and lived along, as he.could.-.. I hat} ohce ſome 
buſineſs in his office, when a'Negro wornan'came 
_ bawling about. his;ears for a plantain he:had-ſtole 
from her: he would. fain have--cgncealed the 
meaning of her -muſick,, but at length I underſtood 
it was the only morſel; he had eat./for 'three days 
ps one night's debauch, and ſeveral. mulcts, 
ving run him out of pocket, -The next occaſion 
I had of inquiring after hi him, I heard, that. being 
too narrowly watched in this. illegal 'traffick,: he 
pined with a vacuum of the guts, and died, leav- 
mn this advice to his countrymen, rather to run a 
remote hazard 'of being hanged: at —_ than 
_ chuſe a tranſportation hither, + - 

/Fhe general does not. feel this want 3 for 6 
though here.be a ſcarcity of neat cattle, kid, or 
fowl (nobody: having any beſides himſelf) he ſup- 
— Plies this want from other paris,. by their own 

trading veſſels, and daſhees yu anoſtess of ſhips 
and neighbouring nations 3 and for v 
has a large garden; firſt planted by Sw Daisy 
TXromMias, a former governor, ebounding not on- 
ly with theirs, but fruits of Engliſh growth, and 

intirely for his owh. uſe. 

The faQtory have every now and then a large 
demand for falt,| made and brought: hither from 
Accra, The ſale appears like a fair inthe caſtle; 
_ and many of thoſe Negroes, 'whoſe,ivory or gold 
would not purchaſe half a buſhel, .I was told had 
travelled ſome hundred miles they chuſing to go 
in bodies when ſeed-titne is over, as 4 better pro- 
teftion from: wild [/beafts, and their-wilder coun« 


_—_ he 


trymen, who frequently made.ineurfions from ſe- 


veral parts of the coaſt, and feize thetn for flaves, 
when few and defenceleſs. =: | {1 

We failed from Cabo Caſo, "nd touched in 
our os" ( lg ſame winter) at Anamaboe, 
- _  gromae bv A Kh Tot the 

a oa arrived: at uly the 

Pap al, ad res Woah Jul 

At Anamaboe 'our private ſhips- finiſh Haie 
Naving, few or none _ got alaangc till ans 
reach Whydah, ' 3 

VOL. WU: 


' At Montford;..Shallo,- and i 
make up the dabriedey' of tea tne cont: foe 


voyage, the-country appearing fruitful, arid with 


a better aſpe&&'than any of thoſe: we have 
to windward, 'intermixed with hills -and: vales at 
every league almoſt a' town, 'many corn-fields, 
lalt-pans, and- other marks _ —y "Partiti- 


larly about Acera. | 
At Accray the Enelith, | French, and. Dutch 
have each. 4 faftoty. and fort, and make there 


great quantities: of Ye, ſopplying the windward 


and the inland: provinces; "Where. 1t' 13 pgs. 
Precious commodity, 


; Before we reach hicher, we-ufh by: » colftes 


able high mount; -which' has-beeni ſeen” to ſmoke 
like a volcano:z from whence, and being the hauric 
of rapacivus wild beaſts, they call it Devil's: Hill. 
But:the moſt, danger to travellers- here, -is- from” a 
arp. number of- apes- (ſome: five feet long) 

m 
paſſengers, and. drive. them. for refuge into the 
water, of which theſe creatures are : fearful}, 
At ſome places the Negroes have been 'of 
beaſtiality with them, and (by the -boldnefs: and 
affeftion they, are known undes ſome circumftances 
to- expreſs to our females, but more-from-their hear 
reſemblance to, the human ſpecies, -would: tempt 
one to ſuſpeft the:fact; 
this, like: other; hebridous protluctions, 'could ne- 
ver go farther. - Qur carpenter got!:one on board 
from: theſe. parts, as near the likeneſs of a child, 
without: being,one,. as perhaps: was- ever feeri yh 
flat and; ſmooth viage, little-hair, no tail, would 
taſte. ndthing: byt-milk or gruel. ſweetened, and 


that with difficulty, moaning continually ina tbne 


like an infants. in; ſhort, the; mbans and aſpe&ts 
were ſo ſhocking arid melancholy, that after two 


or [three months keepingys.; it: was ſtunned nd 


o—_ over-board. 

\ The Ourang Outang; taken now-and- tiew i in 
ſome: parts of Guinea, and at the iſland-of Borhes 
in Eaſt-India, - has been thought a.human- ſavage. 
Captain FLowzR brought home one from Ango- 
la in 1733, diſembowelled and preſerved in-rums 
it lived a few months with him, had- a ſmooth 
viſage, little hair, genitals like the-human, would 
frequently walk on its hind legs voluntarily, woitld 


ſit down in a. chair to ſip or drink; in the fame 


manner they did; always ſlept ſitting with his 
hands upan his ſhoulders, not miſchievous like 
others, and had his hands, feet, ahd nails more 
reſembling ours. 

The river Volta is remarkable for the rapidity 
of its ſtream, making a very great ſea upon the 


| bar, and carrying/ieſelf off for ſome way unmixed : 


at two: leagues ie is only! brackiſh, from henee 
begins. the Papau coaſt, low and woody. 
The AE track from Sierra Leon is without 


gulphs or bays, of near an equal depth- of water 


although: by/ the. way, | 


onkeys thdt inhabit it, who-will attack fibgle | 


at the ſame diſtances, little elevation, except at 


great rivers, Where the tides. are + as With 
us. at, home 3; ſeldorn without: breezes. When a 
ſtorm or tornado. happens, | they: are always off 


ſhore ; no dews ible on; board ſhips in the 
nights, though Ds tore, and 2 conitant 
miſty horizon. 


"There is a return of carneLend anne 
through the whole - coaſt : the former, whether 
on: this or, the other fide the equator, are 
and more inceſſant : they begin on'this fide at 


erra Leon in May, at the Gold Coaftand Whydah 


in April, preceded by ſouth-and ſouth-eaſt winds. 
On the other fide of We > the vennal 
120 


rains 
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fall at Cups 
S, rats ul ue &c. And as theſe ſeaſons are attended 


with clouds, the-air is 'cooler,'and therefore by the 
frewed inhabitants denominated winter, 


Lopez in ; Otober, at Angola in 


: Tornadoes, by the Spaniards called travadoes, 
abtivno partof the world ſo frequentas at Guinea. 
They are fierce-and violent guſts of wind, 'that 


[ag warning for ſome hours, by a'gradual lower- 


and blackening .of the ſky to windward, 
whence they 
rible ſhocks of thunder and lightening; and end'in 
rains and calm. :*They- are always off ſhore, be- 
tween the north and north-eaſt here, and'moſt 
eaſterly at the Bires'of Benin; Calabar, and Cape 


Lopez 3 bur although they are attended with'this 


favou rable- 


of blowing from the ſhore, 
anU'laſt 


three 'or four hours, yet ſhips im- 
.mediately at the*ap ce of them, furlall their 
fans, drive-before- the wind. 

We' have''fometimes met with "theſe torna- 
doez:rho'ha' a- day,” often"one; "and to ſhew 
within what a 'narrow compaſs their effeCts are, 
ſhips have felt |onie, when others/at ten leagies 
Giflarce have:'known nothing of them : nay, at 
Anamaboe (three or four leagues'off) they have 
had ſerene" whether, while we have ſuffered un- 
der'a tornado . in” Cape Corſo road ; and vice 
verſa, A: 
-that no thunder is heard above thirty: miles. One 
we- felt the afternoon of taking Roszx Ts the 
Pirate, that ſeemed like the rattling'of ten thou- 
Jand-ſmall arms within three yards'of 'our heads ; 


ESL EY 


 tſplit our main 'top-maſt, and ended as' uſual, 


in "x7 ſhowers, _ then calm : = near- 
ne u the ſound inſtantly following 

the flah. Ligh T7 is common here at other 
ch, cfeccial with the ſhutting in of even- 
ing, and flaſhes pen Rgnny; as wm as 'ho- 
FOaeay. ; 

Air-mattans, ' or harmattans, are migwlous 
gales of wind ' from 'the eaſtern quarter, about 
Midſummer-and *Chriſtmas : they are attended 
with fogs, : laſt-three or four hours (ſeldom thun- 
der-and lightening, as the tornadoes) and ceaſe 
with rain ; are very dry, ſhrivelling up paper, 


| parchment, .orpannels of eſcrutores, like a' fire. 


hey reach'ſometimes the Gold Coaſt, but'are 


of Benin. and in a manner Pacer to the Bite 


wy nin 

Mr. ATxms, forkiag of the trade of the Gui- 
__ Coaſt, obſerves, that from the river Gam- 
bia, in 21 degrees 13 minutes north, 'to Angola, 


 about'g 'or to degrees to [the ſourh, 'the Portu- 


gueſe were'the firſt Europeans that ſettled, and 
—_ forts here, tho* now the leaſt toncaried's in 

: what remains of theirs is to the ſouthward, 
you the river Congo, at Loango/de'St. Paul, and 
on iſlands, ' where they keep prieſts to teach 


— their language'tothe _—_— and baptize WitoG: 


making chriſtians, 

The African company, in its flouriſhing con- 
dition, gained-annually to England 900,000 1. 
whereof in teeth, ccamwood, wax, and gold, on- 


1y 100,000 land the reſt in ſlaves, which, in the ſlavery, 


:infancy- of their trade, were 'in very great de- 
mand over all the American plantations, to ſup- 


*ply: their own wants, 'and carry on'a clandeſtine 
*commerce-with the Spaniſh 'Weft-Indies. On 


?computation, ''Barbadoes wanted annually 4000 


-\Negroes 3 Jamacia 10,000 ; Leeward Iflands 
prota and' becauſe the company could not fup- 
y this number, having only imported 46,396 
Mlaves, between theokee 1680' and 1688, inter- 
-lopers crept in, and contended for a ſhare, 


come acompanied with darkneſs, tr 


who becamea-very great proprie 


proof of 'what naturaliſts conjecture, 


_ er 'than m times 
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'Fiom this'tirne the company viſibly decays | 
infotrmch; that in-eight following year they only 


imported to-the Weſt-Indies $7,760 flaves, and | - 


the ſeparate traders,” in that time, 71,268. 

- Finding their trade under' a arnkb, 
tho? private traders were ob to-pay them 
ten per cent. they" reſolved to wo the Le ſhare 
they could in this nioney, by lefſening rheir ex- 
pence about the forts : they accordingly with- 
drew all ſupplies from the garriſon,” leaving them 
to ſubſiſt by their own mani , or ſtarve; 
Charles-Fort, 'at the mouth of the river Gambia, 
having only twelve ' men, was'taken' by a pri- 
vateer of eight guns'in'1709.'Sierra T'con had but - 


thirteen men z Sherbo four ; 'and theſe were not 


any charge to'the company, being fefſed by 
ſuch, as having a long time" reſided in that ke 
vice, by help of thoſe Fortifications,” were 'capa- 
ble of doing ſomething for themſelves; and: 4 
the private traders, 'by degrees, 'got entirely caig for 
of ' this duty, ''the reaſon in a manner C 
m_ it was at'/firft allowed. / | 
' About F719,- their affairs ſherhed to revive 
gain, under the auſpices of the'duke'of Chandois; 
tor'in their ſtock, 


and promiſed from his figure and intereſt, a re- 
newal of - their privileges :*' more were em- 


ployed than for many years 'paſtz but whether 
| F were their'too0'Jarge expence,' or corruption 


of their chief olwers, who' too 'often in compa- 
nies think: they are ſent abroad-purely for their 
own ſervice, or both, they ſoon felt, that with- 
out a ſeparate aCt, they were uncapable' of -con- 

tending with private traders Payne lied to/par- 
lament for relief, and now ſupport their forts by 
an annual allowance fiom the government! of 
10,000]. | 

Thofe who are the fevoren of companies 
ſuggeſt, that "if 'that "trade be allowed, it ſeems 
better for the publick, that ſome rich and pow-' 
erful ſer 'of ' men'ſhould have 'ſuch excluſive 
powers to encourage and enable” them to main- 
tain forts and garriſons, to awe the natives, atid: 
preſerve the trade from being engroſſed by our 
dangerous rivals here, the. French and Dutch, 
which, as we relinquiſh it, falls to them,” and 
gives them an. opportunity of fixing what mow 
they pleaſe upon goods umported from thence,” | 
"The company's trade wanting that en 
ment, every year grows worſe : they buy 9's. AM 
paſt, on. the Coaſt, and* ſell 
cheaper in the Weſt-Indies ; the reaſon''at 
Guinea is a great ſcarcity of ſlaves, and' an im- 
proved knowledge in the trading negroes, who: 
diſpoſe of them. 'On the other fide, our colonies 


are now ;pretty well glutted with ſlaves, and their 


call conſequently not nigh ſo large : 20,000'in a 
year, perhaps, furniſhes all our plantations ; | and: 
tho* more are imported by private traders, it is 
in order to tranſport them again to the Spa- 
niſh Weſt-Indies, where tho? the Affiento ſhips 
are of late years only indulged by treaty, all” o- 
thers being liable to confiſcation, and the people to 
if taken by the Spaniſh guard de coſta, yet 
the proſpect of gain inciting, they ſtill find means - 
to continue on; and maintain a forcible traffick 
for them, under the proteftion of their guns. 

This clandeſtine-method, by the way, - hurts:the 
South-Sea / company, beating down. the price of 
their flaves, who cannot | ſo well afford it, be- 
cauſe bought and "vrought there at a ome 


Charge. 


I now ag to our method of trade. Pris 


vate —_ ſhips bring two or three boats with , 
them 


. them upen this coaſt for diſpatch ; and while the 
- mates go away.in them, with a proper parcel of 
goods and inſtruftions,: into. the rivers and by- 
places, the ſhip is making good her trade atothers 
©. The ſucceſs of a voyage depends, firſt, on the 
well forting, and on = well timing of a cargo. 
Secondly, in a knowledge of the places of trade, 
what, and how -much, may be expected every 
where. Thirdly,.:in,dramming; well with En- 
glſh ſpirits, 3p conforming to the humours of 
' the, pegroes. .,, Fourthly, in timely furniſhing pro- 
er food for the ſlaves. Fifthly, in diſpatch ; and 
aſtly, the good order and management of ſlaves, 
when onboard 3 of each-a word or two. '® 
.. Firſt, on. the timing of -a cargo; tliis depends 
at ſeveral. places much upon chance, from the 
fanciful and, various hnmours of the negroes, who 
_ make great demands one voyage for a commo- 
dity which they .perhaps rejeft. next, and is in 
part to be remedied, either by making the things 
they. itch after paſs off thoſe they .haye not 
| ſo much mind to, pr .by ſuch a continual traf- 
oe and correſpondence on the coaſt, as may 
urniſh the owner from time to time with quic 


| who can keep employed a number of Thips z th 
| 7 unites, them in Stade. 7 


like a thread, unite in a 
their demands, and a readier ſupply for them, as 


_ the greateſt private trader this way z, and,, unleſs 
Providence had fixed a curſe. upon it, he muſt 
have gained exceedingly. _ 


'Secandly, of the ſorting : this may be obſerved 


in general, that the windward and\leeward Parts 
of the coaſt are as oppoſite in their, demands as 
5s their diſtance. ... Iron bars, which are not aſked 
"2 ta leeward, are a ſubſtantial part of the vg 
ward cargoes: . s, Oranges, corals, and braſs- 
mounted cutlaſles, - are almoſt. peculiar to the 
thos, to Apollonia ----- cowreys ( or bouges ) at 
Whigdah ; - ----, copper and iron bars, at calabar ; 
---'but arms, gunpowder, tallow, old ſheets, cot- 
| Tons of all the yarious denominations, and Engliſh 
' ſpirits, areevery where called for. Sealing-wax 
znd pipes are neccflary in ſmall. quantities ; they 
{Kul oo daſhees, (preſents) and are a ready pur- 
chaſe for fiſh, a goat, kid, or a fowl, _ 
© Where the company's factors are ſettled, as at 
Gambia, and along the greatelt part of the Gold 
Coaſt, they influence the trade ſomething againſt 
private ſhips ; fo allo at Sierra Leon, ſome ſepa- 
rate traders live, .who voyage it with boats into 
| the adjacent rivers; and moſt of what a ſhip can 
urchaſe, is thro* their hands ; -but thoſe from 
RAS ſeldom ſtrike higher upon the coaſt than 
Cape Mount, Montzerado, and Junk, falling 
from thence down to leeward, many of the 
places, in their courſe, being rendered dangerous, 
Zu tricks and panyarrs the traders have firſt 
| praftiſed upon the negroes ;. a_mutual jealouſy 
now keeping each fide Vat: watchful againſt vio- 
lence. We trade on. bo: | | 
ing our ſailors in cloſe quarters abaft, becauſe 
few, while the ſlaves are viewing, and contraQ- 
ing for at the. fore-part ; at night allo keeping a 
good watch, ſome of theſe negroes attempting 
now and then to ſteal with their canoes athwart 
your hawſe, and cut the cable. Captain Cum- 
MINs at Whidah they ſtranded 1n.17 34. _ 


the ſhip, often keep- 


to time their m 


Fnge about the ſhip, before they dare venture. 
n this windward part, have before obſerved, they 
have a ſuperſtitious'cuſtom of dropping with their 


nger.a drop of ſea-water into their eye, which 
they are pleaſed when anſwered in, gnd paſſes for 


an engagement of . peace and ſecurity; and 
yet, after all this ceremony, they will ſome- 


tim: return to ſhore; if hardy enough to come 


on. b ard, they appear all the time ſhy and 
frightened, and from. the leaſt appearance of a 
wnwards to 


panyarr, jump. all over-board., Doy 

aflam, Aſlinee, J aquelahou, Cape le Hou, Ja- 
que a Jaques, Cape Apollonia, and Three Points, 
or where they have poſſibly gained a knowled 
of the Engliſh factories, there is a better under- 
ſtanding and ſecurity : Theſe are places thar ſell off 
a number of ſlaves, managed, Eeveve , wholly 
on board the ſhips who anchor before "the town, 
hoiſt their enſign,-. and fire a. gun ; ' or when the 


natives ſeem timorous, do it by their boats coaſt-. 


ing along the beach, and pay at ſome of them a 


- 


| When a ſhip has gathered up all this trade, ſhe 


makes up the deficiency of her freight at Anama- 


boo, _ three leagues below Cape Corſo, where 


they conſtantly ſtop, and are ſometimes two or 
three months in finiſhing. It is a place of very 
conſiderable trade in itſelt z, and beſides, the com- 
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pany haye a houſe and factor, keeping always a 


number of ſlaves againſt thoſe demands of the in- 


terlopers, who they are ſenſible want diſpatch, 
and therefore, make them pay a higher price for it 
than any where on the whole coaſt, ſetting at ſix 
ounces and a half a ſlave (in exchange for goods ) 
tho? the poor creatures look as meagre and thin 
GR RE CT... | 
_ Giving way to the ridiculous humours and 


geſtures of the trading negroe, - is no ſmall arti- 


fice for ſucceſs. If you look ſtrange, and are-nig- 
gardly of your drams, you frighten him ; Samso 
1$ gone 3 he never cares to treat with dry lips ; 
and as the expence 1s in Engliſh ſpirits of two 
ſhillings a gallon, brought partly for Ts purpoſe, 


the good humour it brings them into, is found 


diſcounted in the fale of : | 
A fifth article is, the wholeſome vicualling 
and management of ſlaves on board. _ 


© The common, cheapeſt, and moft commo- 
_ dious dit is with vegetables, horſe- beans, rice, 


Indian corn, and farine, . or flouer, the former 
ſhips bring with them out of England ; rice they 
meet to. windward abour Seſthos.; Indian corn at 
Momford, Anamaboo, &c./and further ſupplies of 
them, or farine, at the iſlands of St. Thomas and 
Prince's, maſters governing themſelves in pur- 


. chafing, according to the courſe they deſign to 


ſteer. 


© This food is accounted more ſalutary to ſlaves, - 


and nearer to their accuſtomed way of feeding, 
than ſalt fleſh. One or other is boiled on board 
at conſtant times twice a day .into a dab-a-dab 

ſometimes with meat in it) and have an over- 
cer, with a cat-of-nine-tails, to force it upon 
thoſe that are ſullen'and refuſe, —. 
When there was, that great trade for ſlaves at 


Whidah, the commanders, with their ſurgeons, 


always attended on ſhore, where th 
them, in what they called a fair and open mar-. 
Ky £6. 2 T3 Down mar- 


"The matts Lept'on board, receivitg; from tirke- 


rs directions, 'as to the goods 


WY _ wanted, 


.. INE TIT _—_— —_— 


= a ONES PREENIIRRTTCECTSLT 


ras 
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wanted, and to 0 prepare the ſhip” for the reception | 


and” fecuriry rhe flaves ſent him ; where this 
is a rule” always obſerved, to Keep the males apart 
from the women and children, to hand-cuff th 
former ; Briſtol ſhips triple ſucti as are fturdy wit 
chains rouhd their, necks ; and'to keep your 

1en ſober, Arid,on a * barricado'd quarter- et: 

6 the Heal ings of theſe creatures,” at 
no other prope & tpon, riſing, but falling irito the 
hands of the fame rogu % fold them, bs 
much tefſeris the danger : i Nevertheleſs, it is 
viſeable at all nas & fo have a diligent watch on 
their ations, Y yer { 
thens with all gentleneſs ark civility. 

NEn.P we are faved, and out at ſea, it is com- 
n6nl ned. the' negroes igtorance of "na- 
vigatic Ke will always be a (afeguard ; yet, as 
many of them” think themſelves bought to eat ; 
and ore, that death will ſend ther. into their 
own country, 


_ atgples of riſing and killing # ſip's compaty di- 


Raft from land, though not {o often as on the 


coaft * "Bit orice' 6f twice is enaugh; to ſhew, 4.ma- 
ſter's care and diſigence ſhould” gever'be over will 
the delivery of them. . Some negioes know' well 
efiough, that. their preſerving; 'ofie White mah tmiay 
anſwer their Patty 3 in an exchange : However, 

ing, we allow. greater liberty our 


enerally pea 
Nis As condycive ' to. their health, 'we Tet 


em go at large, on the ſhip's deck, from ſun- 
riſe to ſun-ſet 3 give ſuch as like it pipes and to- 
bybev, ang” clean and air their dormitories every 


thy. 
"Slaves differ. in their TR TO ; thoſe from he 


Gold” Coz are, accounted” beſt, being «cleaneft 
kmbed; a a more docible by 'our fettlement than 


others : But-then they are,” for that very reaſon, 
more prompt, to reyenge, a the infſtru- 
ments of their wt and al aptet in the means 
to. compals it. 


To windward they pproach in Spied, Jas is 
the diltance from the has Coaſt : fo as at Gam- 
ia, or Sierra, Lean, to be much | berter than at my 
of their interjacent Places. SS 

"To leeward from thence, they. alter gradualh 
for the worſe ; an Angolan negroe is a 'Prover| 
tor. worthleflnelſs, and they "mend (af we may fo 
call it) in that way, x yati.come to' the Hot: 


| rentots,. that 1s, to the Guthetmoſt extretnity; 'of 


Africa. 

\ 1 have obſerved, kow our trading | is managed 
for flaves, when Siged, to be. carried on board 
the. ſhip ere there, are faCtories (as a 
Gamba Sierra 'Leon, the Gold Coaſt, Whidah, 


| Calabar, Cabenda, and Angola) we are more” ar 


large 3 they are ſold in open market. on ſhore, and 
are examined by us in like manner. as our brother 
trade-do beaſts in Sinithfield'; the contenattce atid! 
ſtature, a good.ſet of teeth, pliancy in their limbs 
and joints,, and being free of venereal taint, are 
the things antpeRted, and Byus « Kick choice i in 


WS bulk of, them are country. x cople, ſtupid 


as js their diltance from the. converle the Coalt- 
ore them, or 


negfoes ; cat all day, if victuals is:t 


if, not, bet; & alone, without complaine; j art with- 


Out, tears: with. their; wives, children, and country, 


ad are, more aſte&ed with, pain than death : yet 
HE indociſe ho the, women retain a modeſty ; 


for though ſtripped of that poor clout which co- 

their privitics oa :l know the Whidahs gene- 
rally. do do) {9-4 will, eep DI all day ws on 
Foal, #0 + them. 


(abaring "their ferets) ro trear 


"there | has not 'betn' wanting « exam- 


ox 


 Whidah' laves are more. fabicat to ſimall- ;pox 
and fore eyes; other parts to a. ara, 24 diſtemper ; 
and to windward, exomp Fohal6s' ere are” few 
inftances of ra onderage any where ; even their n0- 
bles know nothing of chronical diftempers, 'not 
cheir ladies of the yapours. Their flattiſh noſes 
are owing to a continual grubbing 'in' their infan- 
 againft their mother's backs, _ tied within 
rormee, whether upon travel Nis = n+ for 
kya thi tins of their duck | 

Ivory is purchaſed in' teeth, or ſerevelio 8. The 
tetth are targe, weighing from thirty to an hun- 
dred weight, and'werth double the other at home z 
theſe felling for ten 'or twelve pound, when the 
other do not for above five”) As a hundred.” 

The ſcrevelio's are ſmall, from fifteen down to 
four pound*weight ; among theſe aft are fold og 
to windward, the teerh'of the pers ot. 
ſea-horſe, catched/in the rivers'Nuhes and Gamn- * 
bia, abour fixteen inches long,'a white ivory, but 
fo brittle, asnot to be cafily worked. 

"ihe rule upon the coaft is, that when four' wil 
weigh 'an hundred weight, they ſhall be all ac- 
counteU teeth, and paid. for as fuch, though one or 
twoof them be never fo ſmall; for the more teeth 


increafe in their wei Merc the better the ivory, : and , 
makes amends for the ſtallnefs of che other. 
'* Ar Gatnbia'the*poinrs of them are often found 
broken, from the:ttephahts | againſt r 
und :- At other" times'you'ſee them Ry 


are lig geht in pro ion 7 th b z © 
cutnſtances to' a It valoe. © © NED 

'T have been often raminatingt :.- 
Negroes come by thefe” clephams teeth, eds ain 
they .exchange our. European commodities with 
the inland” narives' for tieti'; bor wherher th 
again ſhoot the Slog ond or firid' their teeth j F: 
travelling thrb e woos and delarts, Si 
certain.” Et hes ant tuber indeed, py 
extend their knowledge a valt way through” the 
country ; and there are fome accounts that tell ns, 
the negroes ſituated upon theſe rivers, (like rhe 
Atnericans) make excurfions, or s, for A 
month or two from their habitations. Pp: 

'Mr. PLUNKETT, of Sierra Leon, and WOT? | 
above twenty years experience in thoſe parts, have 
informed me, that "elephants move and 
their paſture in' very large herds 3 that they have 
ſeen droves Upon. the banks- of the Gambia, iof 'a 


thouſand and Rn hundred:wo ether ; that they 
are bold,, for leſs than ho and look out 
much bettet* From the circumſtance of num 


and boldneſs of their march (faid to be in a lin 
they ſeern © ſecured” from any attacks of the 
timorous natives,. why, ma come very near, or 
their ſkin is im le by fire-arms. Befides, | 
ivory was the te of Called before . the uſe of 
them : To which T ray add, the'weighty teeth 
come to ſale'in Jefs tiumber rhan, the ſcrevelio's, 
altogether perfuading'me they ate not ſhot, but 
chat che larger fize are teeth of elephants which 
have died naturally, arid which being grown to 
cheir urtnolt perfeftion and folidity, withſtand z 
very conſiderable elapſe of time, without decay or 
mouldering ; and that the ſcrevelio's are probably 
ſach as.are. when young, or as bucks do their 
horns; which the natives, by praftice, know 
where to look for. ' 

| Gold i is either fetiſh, in lumps, . or in duſt. The 
fetiſh' g; (dis that which the negroes caſt into va- 
rious "and wear ornaments to their ears, 
arts; ati legs; but chiefly ar thejr head, entangled 
very dexterouſly in their woolly hairz it 8 fo 


called, from: ſome. ſuperſtition (-we do not well 
underſtand) inthe form, or in their application, 
and commonly mixed: with/ſome baſer metal, to 
be-judged of by- pear an of. the 
buyer- you ermploy.,. 

The lump or rock-gold, i is in ieces «it different 
weights, pretended to. be brought out of mines. 
I ſaw one of theſe, which Mr. -P11ys had at 
Cape Corſo, weighing thirty ounces 3 they are 
always ſaſpected to. be artificial; and by the cun- 
ning fellows in. trade caſt i, to; hide ſome baſer 
- mixture of ſilyer, copper. dr - braſs 3 wherefore 
it is not ſafe truſting tothe gs diny WORN 
to cut or run it for {atisfaction. 


Duſt-gold is” the- common. traflick ; the beſt 


| comes hither from. the neighbouring inland king- 
 _ doms of Dinkira, Akim, and Arcana, and is got 


(we are told) out of the river ſands. _ 
| Maſters: of ſhips cuſtomarily. hire: a native at ſo 
much pef month, for this part of the trade; he 
has a quicker ſight at knowing, and by practice 
readier at ſeparating the drofly and falſe old, with 
which the -true- has ever ſome. mixture, to 1m- 
poſe on unſkilful people. This impure ſtuff is 
called crackra, a pin or braſs duſt, current upon 
the gold coaſt among themſelves, but is a groſs 
cheay in. traffick 4 ſome. of it is. vety bad.- - 
- Captain. SyELGRAVE makes the. followin 
obſeryations on. the Guinea trade : He ſays, as 
ſoon as the natives perceive @ ſhip on their Ay 
they make a ſmoke on the ſea-ſhore, as a ſignal 
for the ſhip to come to an anchor, that they 
may come- and trade with the people aboard. 
As ſoon as we are at an anchor, they come. to 
us in ſmall. boats, called canoes, being made of 


peeing | 
_ Along the ——_—_ part of this coaſt, &e Eu- 


ropeans have been. cautious of venturing.on ſhore 


— amonglt the natives, ihey: beng: vary- barbarous 
and uncivilized.. 


However, the trade on nt the ea; -þ 


Jan been. exceedingly. , mnproved.; within theſe 
twenty years. paſt, --It: conſiſts.in_negroes, | ele- 
phants teeth, and; other commodities, which the 
natives. freely, bring on. board+ owr ſhips, except 
-when any afjrant. has been affered them ; which, 
| ro the great-ſcandal;both; of Eagliſh-and French, 
has 4300: often. been done 5, namely, by: their fot- - 
cibly. carrying away - the traders; under. ſome 


flight pretence of having received an awyury S 


them. -- And: this: has-put_ a-ſtop: to:;the trade. of - 


the particular-place.-where it has happened: fofa -- 
long time, and innocent people,; who have come 
there to trade. in! finall vellels, have ſuffered for 


'very unhealthful.. The. plenlinn 


a ſingle tree, and bang their commocities with | 


x21 


them - w IO [The Dutch bave 


tetx of twchs forts atd- factories 'upbn: this toaſt, 
and the! Engliſh as. many; / The chief of the 
Putch forts -is that of: dElcmina, fo. nathed by 
the Portugueſe, who erected it, from the gold 


vie, chey ſoppoled to be. in” the +1 Ph 
ol 4t 

- This is the lirgelt,. Fe” beſt- fortified ſerrle+ 
ment upon the. gold: coaſt 3] atd two. or three 
leagues to the eaſtward of it ſtands the | principal 
Engliſh fort of -Cape-Coaſt-Caſtle, which 1s of a 
quadrangular form, defended by ;four baſtiohs, 
ſtrong enough to refiſt-the attacks. of the ne- 


groes, tho? tE-woble rank beſe:s Agro 


Flanders, | 

_ There is a- great deal of dull hary wearher 
on this coaſt; their, rainy ſeaſon begins in April 
ot. May, atd continues to September ; and, as 


moſt of out faftorits lie on the: ſea coaſt, cw 


whence there aſcends ſtinking. fogs, the coaſt is 


teſt and moſt 
healthful ſeaſon is, when. the ſun-is at the gieateſt 
diſtance: from there, The moſt violent. ſtorms 


and 'totnadoes happeri during: the - rainy ſeaſon, 


uſually int July .or Auguſt, when no ſhips tan 


live upon the coaſt z and it is very difficult g0- 
ing on ſhore, at all times there runs ſo great a 


g ſurf, The:country forms an\ agreeable landſkip 


from ' the ſea, conſiſting of ' hills and valleys, 
woods, and gn! fields, ad is volienmtaby 
fruitful, where it is cultivated.” 


As the negroe traders bring whole: gold from - 
diſtant places, fo: they do the. flaves yt fur- 


niſh us; with'; and haviog agreed with the Eu- 
ropean merchants for the price 
the price of: the : goods the yoars.c0r eake: it} ex- 
change, '2 ſhip is foon dil if they::deal 


faitly z bus, ' if a merchant delivers his goods 


before be hus_ his ſlaves, - they will ſometimes 
make him wait a gteat while, and, perhaps, 
hard conditions upon:.him-: It/is computetl 
late travelers, that there are export- 

<d from the whale'coaft of Guinea feveney thou- 
fand _ and upwards, bythe Engliſh, Dutch, 
French,” and: 
.the greateſt -humber of ſlaves/:were. 
till very lately, was the kin 


or ne x20 _=— ot ee WP —_ the _ 

WEED ui Si +relngivd 

Len of Hake of the af wy vw 
of aha, - p) | 


Captain Gaed adn 


{#3 


" Hates the chief. 4 town: Ab; _ kin 


ce of them; -and 


Portugueſe z but-the country where | 
odom: of  Whidah, 


[ 
x 
| 
| 
i 


om: ”— The con-. 
their countrymen's:yillany.z ſeveral. 'un my time, Whidah, is -{atuxted- abour ſeven:milesfromiaghe quelt of 

having been |ſufprized « by - the \natives, and Ihe Jea-fide. 4o /this: rown the! king | allowed>'the ; lager 
people deſtroyed our of . revenge. - 


Þ- ; convenient. houſes. for their | faQories, Whidah, 
On: the gold coaſt, the. firſt and moſt weſter- abd by him.,we'. were /protetted in 'our periious 
y European ſettlement, was the. fort of Fre- 
rickſburgh, belonging to- the Brandenburghers, 
or Pruſſians 3. who, by: ſickneſs, or the frequent 
mutinies. of 'the- garriſon, being forced to- abany 
_ don it, the negroes took poſſeſſion of | it," and 
the : Dutch atte to recover it. from them, 
* ynder ,pretence. they had. purchaſed the fore of 
the Hragaagrs. "The: Ducch loſt fi 
men in. the attack, and were brayely, beateny off 
by the black, goyernor, who now reigns lord. of 
this, part of the. country, demanding a, duty from - 
all ſhips.that. tauch here, He was fortnerly. « 
fervant to the Brandenburghers 3, and where the 
| Europeans acknowledge his authority, he treats 
VOL, UI. 


orty ntgroes. yearly' 
neigh 


and gpods,/ and: when our -bulinefs was finiſhed, 


were permitted. to/ go away i ſafety. The 
road wheve: {hips anchored,/ was 2 free pors'for 
all Europeaw cations /'tradiage' to: theſe ' parts for 
negroes. ' And /this trade was fo! very cpniidet. | 
able, that wis compurtd, \whileic was-in a fil. * 
riſhing ſtate, there-were above twenty thouſand - 
from thenee;' and. the 


exported 
places, yy che Engliſh,  Prennth, 
'Dutchand $ 


The land nh Backed whte-ahabiK, a 
whole country” appeared: full of [towns and” yit- 


lages; and being! a very riely\feih, arid well cul- 


_ tivated by ths iohanena, it leaked like @ gar- 


os den. 
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. den. Trade having flouriſhed fora long time, had 


greatly enriched -the- people, -which, with” the 
fertility of their. country, ' had unhappily .made 


- them ſo proud, effeminate, and luxurious, that 


tho* they could have brought-at leaft one hun- 
dred thouſand: men into the field, yet ſo great 
were their fears, that they were driven out of 
their principal city by two hundred'of their enc- 


_ mijes, and at laſt loſt their whole 'country to a 


' mation they formerly contemned.. / 
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:- **The conqueſt'of AyPRa Gan: gave 


): IT RE King of Dahome, a far. inland prince, 
who for ſomg years paſt had 'rendered himſelf 


famous by many victories gained over his neigh- 


bours, ſent an ambaſſador 'to the King of Whi-. 


dah, requeſting to have an open traffick to the 
ſea-ſide, and offering to pay hinv/ his uſual cuſ- 
'totns 'on” 'negroes exported,” which being refu- 


. fed, he reſented” the affront, 'and invaded the 


\moſt northern province: of the kingdom of Wht- 
dah, of which a great lord, 'named ArPRAGAH, 
was hereditary governor, who. forthwith ſent to 


the King for his/afſiſtance : but thro? the intereſt 


'of his enemies at-court, who wiſhed his deftruc- 
tion, he 'was refuſed 3 ſo having made a little re- 
'fiſtance, he: ſubmitted to the King of Dahome, 
-who received him very kindly. 7994 


. 


an eaſy entrance into the heart of 'the country, 


| but he was obliged to halt there by a river, which. 


"was about. half a . mile to 'the northward. of the 
principal town of the Whidahs, called Sabee, 
[the reſidence of their King.'' Here the King of 
'Dahome encamped for ſome time, .not imagining 
-he' could have found fo: eaſy a' paſſage and con- 


{queſt as he met with afterwards. For the paſs 


-of the river was:of that nature, it might have 


': been. defended-againſt his whole army -by five 


:hundred 'reſolute'men'; but: inſtead .of guarding 
it, theſe cowardly luxurious people, thinking the 
fame of their numbers ſufficient to deter the Da- 
[homes from+ attempting it, :kept no- ſet guard. 
-DThey only:went every -morning and evening 'to 
-the':n1ver {ide- to 'miake fetiche, as they .call it 5 
.that-is, to offer {aerifice to their principal God, 


-which was a:particular harmleſs ſnake'they.adored, 


and. prayed'to-on:this occaſion, to:keep'their ene- 
.mies. from. coming over the river.” [1 


-+;In the mean time -/the King-of [Dahome ſent 


| to the Europeans, then reſiding at Whidah, to 


aſſure them, if they ſtood -neuter, and were not 
Found in arms,. they ſhould receive no:damage-in 
their perſons or. goods, .in cafe he-proved con- 
queror ; and he would eaſe their trade, and. re- 
move divers impoſitions laid on it by the King of 
Whidah :::on {the contrary, if they appeared 
-againſt him, they ;muſt expe - his reſentment. 


{They would gladly- have retired ifrom Sabee' to 


two-mud-walled forts,” belonging to: the Engliſh 


and: French African-companies, -which are with- 


an-;three +miles of the. ſea-ſide ; but, finding it 
-Wauld.have | been reſented | by-the King: of Whi- 
-dah;-as A i diſcouragement to this ;people, they 
-were obliged to. remain :in the: town, never ſuſ- 
pefting | the-inhabitants would | have fan away in 
that cowardly : manner they did, ::or 'that . they 


© ...;The;paſs. of the:river being, left wholly to: the 


care-of the ſnakes, whom the enemy little feared, 
and they having obſerved-for ſeveral | days, that 
the Whidahs' kept:no6 ſet guard there, it encou- 
raged the King of Dahome's general to ſend .two 
hundred of his ſoldiers to ford the river ; which 
having done without oppoſition, . and being bold 


but being 


the King 


 mies, had they efcaped. 


© SNeLGRAVE relates, 


fellows, they "marched towards" the' town 6f- Se 


bee, ſouriding "their muſical inſtruments. ' This 


- was - about ' three :o*clock in the afternoon; and 


the outguards of the town were almoſt all afleep 3 
ng. rouſed by the noiſe 'of "the enemies 
muſick and" ſhouts, they fled into the town,' re- 
porting, ' that all the Dahome "army was got 
over the river; - which ſooh reaching the King's 
ear, he immediately fled with all this people; 
making no refiſtance, ' I was informed by 'the 
white people 'then .m the Engliſh 'and Frerich 
forts, ' that: about "five o*clock  the' ſame after- 
noon, ' they*'ſaw-fyeh numbers of people flying 
from all parts of the country towards | the ſea- 


| ide, that it 'was' very furprizirig :' for the fields 


were covered 'with-- them”' many. miles round, 
and their -black" colour made them the more 
conſpicuous in a clear fun-ſhiny day, on a fine 
fat champaign country. The King, with a 
great number of his ſubjects fled to an ifland* on 
the ſea-coaſt, which was parted from the main 
land- by a river, having ferried over in canoes 3 
but a great many, that could not have the ſame 
benefit, being hurried - on by their fears, were 
drowned in*the'rivers, in attempting to ſwim to 
the iſlands” lying near Popoe, which was the 
next neighbouring country to their own, on 
the ſea-coaſt to the weſtward, and where 
they might have been ſecure from their ene- 
| Moreover, many thou- 
ſands of theſe 'poor people, that ſheltered them- 
felves 'up -and down the country among the 
buſhes, periſhed afterwards by ſword and fa- 
MINE, VABYT ie id 3. | bs. 5.4 | L SF 
\ But'to return 'to the Dahome foldiers : when 
they firſt came to Sabee, it ſeems they marched 
directly to the King's court, where not finding 
him, they ſet it 'on fire, and then ſent their ge- 
neral word what” had happened, who brought 
the whole' army. over. the . river that evening. 
He was in ſuch a ſurprize at his good fortune, 
that he could-hardly believe 'What he faw ; and - 
the ' white gentlemen were as much amazed to 
ſee the great: cowardice of theſe people, who had 
vapoured ſo highly, and as 'ignominiouſly quit- 
red the town, without oppoſing their enemies in 
the: leaſt, leaving them 1ntirely-it the power of 
the: conquerors, with all their -own riches. The 
day after the taking the town of Sabee, the-white 


. men taken priſoners were \{efit into” the coun- 
try - to! the 'King ' of 'Dahome, who then lay 


encamped with another army about- forty - miles 
off, in the kingdom 'of: Ardra ; ſome hammiocks 


_ being provided” for the principal white people, 


which 1s the uſual way of travelling in- this coun- 
try- for gentlemen; *either white or black, 
-- Some few days after. their arrival in the King 
of Dahome's camp, 'the Europeans 'were ſet at 
liberty, and ſuffered ' to. return to the Engliſh 
and French forts, the principal gentlemen being 
preſented with' ſlaves; and the King aſſured 


them, as ſoon'as his affairs were ſettled he ſhould 


encourage trade, and have a particular regard to 
their-intereſts; - X 064 the _ , 
that he arrived art 
Whidah in the latter end of Match 1726-7, a- 
bout three Weeks after this conqueſt, and {nd 


that fine country, lately exceeding populous, 


now age! by "fire .and ſword; that the 
Naughter of the inhabitants was a moſt moving 

ſpectacle, their fields being in a manner covered 
with their carcafles. IH. 9603 00-1107 


From 


failed to Jaqueen, a port about- ſeven leagues to 
the eaſtward of it 3 this people having ſubmitted, 
_ to. the King of Dahome, :and then under- his 
\ The King of : Dahome - hearing of captain. 
 SNELGRAVE's arrival on the coaft,. with an in- 
tent to trade, invited him» to--his camp, which 
then lay about forty: miles up the 'country; . whi- 
ther the captain went, being furniſhed with hor- 
ſes, hammocks, ervants, ard all manner. of ac- 
_ commodations: for | his. journey. | The day. after. 
his arrival at the camp, he had: an audience of 
» His negroe Majeſty, of which the captain gives 

the following account, (viz); 1 1 
| The King was in a large court palliſadoed 
_ round, ſitting . (contrary to: the. cuſtom of /the 


Ken from the King of Whidah.  'There was held 
over his head, by. women; three large umbrel- 
» la's,, to ſhade him from the ſun; and four other 
women ſtood behind the chair of ſtate with fus 
zees on their ſhoulders. I obſerved: the women 
| were finely drefſed from the middle downward 
(the cuſtom of the country being - not to cover 
the body upward of-either ſex:) moreover, they 
had on their arms many large. manelloes /or 
rings of gold of great value z. and, round their 
necks,; and in their hair, abundance of -their 


vers colours}: brought from a. far inland country, 
where.they are dugout of the earth, and in the 
ſame eſteem with the negroes as diamonds among 
the :Egropeans. (cyt fed 0 egy 22 ode] 
* [The King had a; gown on flowered with 
gold, which reached as low-as his ancles, -an 
European embroidered hat on his head, with ſan- 
dals:on his feet. We; being brought within ten 
yards of the chair of ſtate, were deſired to-ſtand 


_ . &ill:. the King then, ordered the: linguiſt, to bid. 


us welcome/z-,o0n which we paid: his Majeſty the 
reſpe&t | of. our ;hats, bowing . our. heads. at. the 
ſame- time very low, as' the interpreter direfted 
- B$,;.) Then 4 ordered the linguiſt to acquaint the 
King, ** That, on | his Majeſty's ſending to de- 
_ © ſire me to come up to his camp, I forthwith 
£- tefolved' on: the Joarkey; that -I -might - have 
«+. the pleaſure of ſeeing ſo great. and good a 
«© King as I heard he was, relying entirely on 
«© the promiſes _ his meſſenger: had made, me- in 
<« - his: Majeſty's name. ?* - The' King ſeemed 
well pleaſed with-what I ſaid, ;and. aſſured us of 
his proteCtion- and kind uſage. Then, chairs. be- 
ing- brought, we; were. deſired .to fit. down, and 
the King drank our health, and. then. liquor be- 
' wg brought us: by: his order,; we. drank. his Ma- 
Jeſty's. After this, the interpreter. told us, 5 Ir 
<« was the King's deſire we ſhould ſtay. ſome 
**/ time with - hum, toi ſee the. methad..of paying 
*< the ſoldiers for captives taken' in war, and the 
« heads of the ſlain. ” 3% ett 6” wg 
. {t ſo: happened, /that in. the evening of the day 
we came into the camp, .there- were brought a- 
bove eighteen hundred captives, from a country 


-. The king at-the time we. were preſent order- 
ed the capuives of , Tuffo'to be brought into the 
court 3 Which being accordingly dope, he choſe 
himſelf a great number out of them tobe fa- 
* crificed to. his Fetiche, or guardian angel ; the 
others being Kept, for Oaves for, his. own, uſe, or 
to be ſold to the Europeans. ere. propet 


4 
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'- From the /roatl- of. Whidab;.-SyzLon ave: 


country). on'a. fine gilt chair,' which- he had ta- 


' country jewels, . which are: a ſort of beads of di- b 


cc 


called Tuffo, at the diſtance of ſix days journey., 


here were proper 
officers who! received the | captives from the ſol- 


diers hands, ; and paid them the yalue of way 
ſhillings ſterling for every min, in cowries (which 
is 2 ſhell brought from! the Eaſt-Indies, and car- 
ried in large quantities to. Whidah by the Euro- 
Faw. being. the current money. of all the neigh- 
uring countries far and near) and ten ſhillings 
for a woman, boy,,or girl, There were likewiſe - 
brought by the ſoldiers ſorne thouſands of dead 


: 


F 


ra heads into the court ; every, ſoldier, as he 


\ 
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has ſucceſs, bringihg in his hand. one, two, three, * 


or more heads” hanging in a ſtring ; and as the 
proper officers received them, they paid the foldi- 
ers five ſhillings for each head: Then ſeveral peo- 
ple carried. them away in order to be thrown ona: 
great heap of other heads that lay near the camp, 
the linguiſt celling us his Majeſty deſighs to build a. 
monument, with. them; and the heads of other 
enemies formerly conquered and killed: 2 


+ SneLGRAvE, afterwards went to ſee the man- 


ner of ſacrificing their enemies. Our guard, fays 
he, made_way f us through the crowd; till we 
came near four ſmall ſtages, which were ere&ted 


five feet from the ground ; we ſtood cloſe to them, - 


and obſerved the ceremony, which was performed 


o 


ia the NOPE pant wo | 


ROSES 


ecution to a man that ſtood _ behind the vitim, 


. who, with a broad ſword, immediately ſtruck him 


on the neck with ſuch force, that the head was 
ſevered at, one blow from the.body ; whereupon 
the _rabble gaye a great ſhout. The head was caſt 
on the ſtage, and. the body,. after having lain a 
lictle while, on the ground, that the blood might 


drain from..it, . was carried away by flaves, and 


thrown into. a place adjoining to the camp. * The 
linguiſt cold us, , the head of the vittim was for 
the, King, the blood for the Fetiche, or God, and 
the body for the common people. We ſaw many 
other perſons ſacrificed in this lamentable manner, 


and obſerved, that the men went to the fide of - 


the, ſtages, bold and unconcerned ;, but the cries of 


the poor women and children were'very morph 


. I told an, officer, . © I wondered they ſhould 


 ciifice ſo many. people, of whom they might 


« 'otherwiſe.. make: good advantage by. ſelling! 
« them.” He replied, © It had ever been the cul- 
<« tom of their nation; after any conqueſt, to of- 
« fer to. their. Gad a certain number of captives, 
which were always choſe -out from among*the 
« priſoners by the king himſelf-; for they firmly 
« Felicved. Gould this be omitted, no more ſuc- 
&« ceſs would'attend. them : And he argued for the 
«+ neceſſity and uſefulneſs of their doing it, from 
«© the large conqueſts they had made within a few 
« years, Without any defeat,” ' Then T aſked 
him, .**.. Why ſo many old men were ſacrificed in 
y.4 particular.” He.an{wered; © It was beſt to put. 
« them to death; for being grown wiſe by their. 
'« age and long experience, if they, were prelerv- 
6 K. they would be ever plotting againſt their 


pe 
A 
: 


«© maſters, and ſo diſturb their, country ; for they. 


<« neyer would becaſy under (lavery, having been 
<« the chief men in their own land 3 ;moreover, if 
<<, they ſhould be ſpared, no European would buy 
«« them on account of their age.” 1 bit do 


< other world the King's 


_ perſons w 
_ very morning. 
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" to him, C. That I | had" ſeen ſeveral handſome” 
0 


»* » > 


«' Europeans would gladly have bought.” He 
replied,  * They were dehgrd to and ih tHe 


young people ſacrificed, whom I was fure the 


«+ foes, their cotintrymen, had ſlain.” 


"In the evening we paſſed 'by the place whete 
the Lierificed bodies were threwn ; there were two 


great heaps of ther, confiſting of four hundred 
ho had been choſen out by the king that 


: 


He, adds, That a black prince who accom- 


_— _ 


panied him to the king's cap, informed him at-' 


terwards, that the facrificed bodies had been taken 


wy or the night by. the common people, who 


'*s 


had boiled and feafted on them as holy food. This 
ſtory induced us, ſays SNzLGRAVE, to fend for 


_ our linguiſt, and take a walk to the place where 


we had ſeen the catcaſes the evening before, and, 
to-our great ſurprize, we found they were all gone ; 
thereupori WEY the interpreter what was become 
of them, he replied ſmiling, * The vultures had 


 < eaten them up.” I told him, © that was very 


<« extraordinary indeed, to fwallow bonies and all ;*' 


| there being nothing remaining on the place but a 


;reat quantity of blood ; fo he confeſſed the fet1- 


* cheers, or prieſts, had. divided the carcaſſes among 


the people, whohad eat them in the-manner ine 
had been told. And though no doubt this wi 
appear incredible to many, fays SNELGRAVE 
yet I delire they will only make this one reflection, 
That thoſe who could be fo cruel as to facrifice 
their fellow creatures,” might probably carry their 
barbara gr ther. ES 
However, as I relate nothigig for matter of 
fact, ſays he, but what I was an.eye-witneſsto ; fo 
I ſhall leave: the reader to give what credit he 
pleaſes thereto + But as a. farther confirmation of 


their being canibals, I ſhall relate what I afterwards 


learned: from one Mr. RoBzx'r Mook, who was 


4 perſon of great integrity, and at that time fur- 


geop of the Italian galley.. This ſhip came to Whi- 
ah whilft I was at Jaqueen, and-captain Joitx 
Ja G6 E,. the commander, being indifpoſed, fent 
Mook to the king of Dahome's camp, 'with 
preſents for his majeſty. There he ſaw-very ſtrange 


things, eſpecially human fieſh ſold publickly i 


the great market-place. As I. was not in the 
market during that time, I was in the camp, I ſaw 
no ſuch thing ; but I don't dqubt bur that I ſhould 
have ſeen the ſame, had I gone into that place, for 
here were many old and maimed. captures brought 


from Tuffo (beſides thoſe {acrificed) which no 


Europeans would have boyght. * _ 


a 1 


In the character Sn2LatA ys. gives us of the 


niry of taking an ,exaCt view of him. He was 
middle-ſized and full-bodied, and, as near as I could 
judge, about forty-five years. old; .his face was 


pitted with the ſmall-pox ; nevertheleſs, there was . 


ſomething in his countenance very taking, and 
withal majeſtick. Upon the whole, 1-found him 
to: be the moſt extraordinary man of his coleyr 
that I had;ever converſed with, having ſeen'no- 
thing in, him, that appeared barbarous, except the 
ſacrificing of his enemies, which a Portugueſe 


_ gentleman.told me he' believed. was done out of 
policy ; neither. did he eat human fleſh himſelf. . 


. He adds,; that the King promiſed. to ſend him 
flaves ſufficient ;to, freight his ſhip down to Ja- 
queen ; and that he would take-but half the duties 
the. European. merchants uſed to pay, and made 
him a preſent of ſeveral ſlaves, with cows, goats, 

4 Ae” | 


wives, Whom the Tuf-* 


ſk&p,'and other proviſiens'for'his' joey: And 


within two or three days after bis arrival at Ja- 
queen; the'flaves that had 'been promiſed him 
were 'ſent'thither ; but .he'did'not meer with fuch 


good uſage however from the DNahome- officers, 


as he might have Wn es Gn the 
King had made him: That'on'the' 

1727, he failed from the road'of Jaqueen for the 
Welt-Indies, 'having' fix: hundred: negroes 'on 
_ He concludes with informing us, that all the 
epuntry of Whidah' was'fo depopullated-and rained 
by the King of Dahorme, you ſome attemptrs-the 

their 


Whidahs made to'recover liberties, thar there 
is no proſpett of trade reviving there for many 


years. . 


l As to the hiſtory of the conqueſt of the-king: "JERFY 
dom 'of Whidalr by the King 'of Dahome, and © Sx=r- , 
the loſs of the [lave trade on that coaſt; I find all HAVE © 


that have gone that' voyage fince the year '1 an 


agree with Mr. :SweELoORAVE inthe main, only + 


ics retmarkable that" nor one of them charge the 
nation of the Dahomes with being canibals, or de- 
vourers 'of their own ſpecies : But himſelf and 
fomeof them give us very ſubſtantiab reaſons'to be- 
lieve that the charge is not well grounded; par- 


ticularly My; ATx1ns, who obſerves, that 'the 


people ſuppoſed to be canibals, generally inhabit 
countries very remote, and little known to us 


and that travellers who report theſe things, uſu- 


ally-do it upon hear-ſay, 'or upon reaſons that are 
got concluſive,:and againſt later experience. + 
__ Fhat what SNELGRAVE relates:of the King of 
Dahome's putting to death ſeveral captives, facri- 


ficing themto his gods,-or* tothe manes of his * 
. friends,'or for fome po 


c ical reaſons, is very'far 


trom making good the Charge. - -/ Qxrvll 
- And av t6'that ipatt of the ſtory where Syz1- 


GRAVE ſays he faw/the carcaſſes of -hundreds-of 
thoſe priſoners 'who were put-#o death, lying on - 
heaps, and'that the next day there was nothing of 


them to be found ; -and what he'relates of. his lin- 
guift, telling bim (firſt that che'catcafſes were de- 
vour vultures, and then that they were caten 
m the) night-time by the people, Mr. ATxins 
anſwers, | - " | 2 + 09 
| 2. That there 4s all rhe reaſon in the world t6 
believe the carcaſſes were buried, or that ſome of 
the bones or offal ' would {have -been ſeen-abont 


the places where they were eaten the next day's 


and ſuggeſts, that the Iinguift obſerving his-maſ- 
ter SNELOGRAYE to be very credulous, and''in- 
clined to believe were eaten, humoured' him 
in this-opiniot, and:concurred with his notions by 


way of compliment. 


- 2, That nothing, is fo common as'for people to 


believe their' enemies, whom: they dread, efpe- 


cially if they know little of them, to be ſavages, 
or monſters 'of \men. And' the conquering Da- 
homes might be fo-far from undeceiving the peo- 
ple of Whidah in this particular, as to confirm 


chem im the frightful notions they had entertained 


of ther, im order to keep them-in ſubjeRion. - 


- 


3. SNELGRAVE himſelf relates, that the King 


-of Dahbme never eat human "fleſh, which is ve- 


ry ſtrange, if his people did z' whether we ſuppoſe 
the priſoners were Tacrificed to his gods, or that 
human fleſh was eſttemed a fine diſh in that coun- 


try. Tn either of thele caſes it is natural to ſup- | 


poſe, the prince would have partaken of che ban- 
quet or ſacrifice, with his officers and people. 
4. If theſe prifoners were defigned to be eat, 
one would fave thought they would' have made 
TE Ut | Choice, 


ft of | July, 


. of ſauce, or _ to give a reliſh to- the reſt. 
monſtrous, therefore, 


Loango. | 
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_ choice of the youngeſt and fatteſty'-as was uſual / 
where other animals were intended for a ſacrifices” 
or a feſtival : whereas he tells us, they took the - 
old, the lean, and the decrepid :' Nor would they 
have thrown them on heaps in that hot country, 
where a carcaſe immediately putrifies, but would: 
have dreſſed and prom the bodies for cookery 


as they had been killed. | _ 


5. That if human fleſh was eſteemed ſuch de-: 
licious food amongſt: them, they. would not fell 


their priſoners for ſlaves; neither ! would” there: 


be ſuch prodigious numbers of -peop]e to. . be 


found on theſe coaſts, if the neighbouring nations! 
were canibals, and devoured thoſe they made pri- 
ſoaming_c 11 Juocs Dogiod 0; Bat gout $2132, 
'6. That at Loango, the river Gambia, and-in 
many other parts of Africa, faid to be inhabited 
by canibals on the. firſt diſcovery, .it appears by 
later voyages, that there are no ſuch people 
to. be found there. 3-26 4r OF. 
- 7. That if this praftice was taken up by the 
Dahomes, as SNELGRAVE ſuggeſts, to terrify: 
ther enemies, they would not have eaten the car- 
cafſes in the night-time, and: in private, but in 
the day, and in the face of all the world, _ 
And laſtly, as to what SneLcrave ſays Mr. 
Moor told him,' that he: ſaw human fleſh fold 
by the Dahomes in the market, he anſwers, if 
Moosx did not. mean human fleſh ſold alive into 
ſlavery, he might.miſtake it for the fleſh of mon- 


| keys,” which are very large in this" country, and 


frequently eaten here. Mr. ATx1ns adds, that 


| he never ſaw a fleſh-market of any. fort, on the 


coaſt of Guinea, tho? he had: been on. ſhore in 


ſeveral places; and that it was uſual when a 


beaſt is killed there, to diſtribute the quarters. 
and joints immediately among their neighbours, 


who do the ſame in return,” becauſe the fleſh will 


not keep. 00 XD SHOE 20 : 
- But the . principal objeftion . is,” that SNEL- 
&RAVE ſhould take all this upon hear-ſay, when 


| he himſelf was upon the ſpot : That he ſhould not 
 once-vilit 'the-market all the time'he was in the 


King of Dahome'scamp, though he profeſles him- 
felf tro be more curious and inquiſitive than moſt 
travellers are-: Perhaps he would not. fay he had 
ſeen theſe things with his own eyes 3 becauſe 
gentlemen, that' went the ſame voyage, might 


then have given him the lye dire&ly. ' But here, 


if all that he has ſuggeſted - ſhould be found to 
be falſe, he could come off -by ſaying, he was 
deceived himſelf, by the relation 'of others, 
and: had aſſerted nothing poſitively -of: his own: 
knowledge... ; barons 49 al av 
Mr. ATx1Ns alſo obſerves, that the people of 
Negroeland eat but little fleſh of: any kind, much 


 tefs: human fleſh ; but live chiefly on Indian corn, 


rice, plantains, palm-nuts, pine-apples, and now: 
and then a little ſtinking fiſh, or fowl, by wp 
Iris 
to ſuppoſe | that ſuch a 
people ſhould devour ſeveral hundred human car- 
caſles in one night, and ſo. diſpoſe of the bones, 
that not one of- them was.to'be found next morn- 
ing. mos” DuIIzy oe | | 1 

Captain Uz1NnG- gives the. following deſcrip- 
tion of the town and country of Loango, the 
ſouth-eaſt coaſt of Guinea ; He ſays, the town 
of Loango is about five miles from the ſea-ſide, 
ſituate jn a large plain, and a champion country 
all round it for many miles... It, is near eight 


miles in circumference, very populous, and lies in 


4 degrees 40 minutes ſouth latitude, which makes 
VOL. UL Nums, CXII, . : 


bacco: They do not make fo good flaves as-thoſe . 


of the Gold: Coaft, or Whidah v the: reaſon which * 


rich copper: mines in. the country; I have ſeen: 
quantities of copper drops, which were! pieces: 


_ of about a pound weight, run fromthe oar, and: 


are for the moſt part: bought by the Dutch; I was. 
informed that the greateſt part of their ſlaves were- 


brought eight or nine hundred: miles out of the: 


country, which they : call Poamboe ;' I take this 


to be Ethiopia. They uſed to make excurſions. 


nearer. home, in ſtrong parties3 .and where they. 
found any people ſettled by themſelves, and not 
under the protection of any government, - they, 
ſeized them, and: drove them before them; as 
other people: do cattle, till they..-brought them to 
a trading town, where they were ſold for ſlaves 
and this 1s as much' a trade among them, 'as ſell- 
ing horſes, . cows, and ſheep, : or. the like, in 
other countries; Thoſe ſlaves which are brought 
ſo far out of the country, are generally very ig-/ 
norant, and dull-of apprehenſion : But thoſe: ra-- 


ken nearer the ſea-coaſt are' more quick, eſpeci«: - 


ally the people of Loango, who-are aicrafty cun-! 
ning people, and rolerably ingenious : They are: 
moſt of them- tall, ſtrong, and welllimbed ; and 
all of them are great lovers of Brandy and to- 


is-giyen for it, -is, that the people on 'the Gold 
coaſt fare hard for :want of proviſions, and are 
capable to go thro* more labour, with leſs victuals, 
than the - natives of other countries, where they 
have plenty, as they have in the kingdoms of An- 
gola, Congo, and thoſe. countries from whence 
theſe ſlaves are brought. ' It ſeldom happens, that 
any of the towns-people are ſold: for ſlaves, ex- 
cept in caſes of adultery, or when their great'men 
ſell ſome of their ſervants for diſobedience. 

The women do all the drudgery ; as planting, 
reaping, drefſing their proviſions, carrying bur- 


thens, combing their - huſbands. hair, twiſting it 


into ſeveral forms, and painting, their bodies 3 
they alſo make: mats. Moſt of the bread eaten 


amongſt them-they call cankey, -which is made 


with Indian: corn beat ſmall, | which - they mix 
with ſome roots, and | boil it in dumplins, and 


when: they take it out of the pot, then they wrap 


it up-in-leaves, and it will keep good fiveor fix days. 
. If any of their. great men,” or. Europeans, have 


_ occaſion to. travel,: they are conveyed in ham- 


mocks after;this manner: They have a long light 
pole, to which the 'hammock is faſtened nearthe. 


end, and two men-taking it up, one beforeand the 


other behind, will carry a luſty man a round pace, 
ſeveral miles,; without reſting. When they: go: 
long journeys, they have ſix men, who take turns 
to carry, and are ſo dextrous,'that they never ſtop: 
when they change, but ſhift, keeping on their 
uſual pace. . '\ There /is no ſuch- eaſy way of tra- 
yelling as this z the perſon ſitting or lying in the 
hammocks, as: he dinks fit, and they have a 

iece of callicoe thrown over the pole, when they. 
Lov a mind to keep the ſun from them. tit 
The. houſes of the inhabitants are low, the 
ſides of them made: with cane wattled together 
with twigs, and- covered with leaves or branches 
of trees, of which they have many convenient 


for that purpgſe, and conſiſt moſtly of two or 


three rooms, the innermoſt of, which is particu- 
larly for the women, Moſt of them have ſmall 
TY ; oh 20K yards, 


E771 
their-days and-/nights almoſt- equal throughout | 


the year, ' The: air was ferene and clear moſt. 
part of the time we' remained there; The chief 
of their trade is in ſlaves,” tho* they have ſome- 
elephants teethz: and bees-wax, and have very: . 


i 
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yards, incloſed in the ſame manner as the walls 


of their houſes, where are generally growing 
plantain, banano, and other trees, the fruits of 


which ſerve 'them for food, and the branches ' 
are convenient to ſhade them from the ſun when 
_ they have a 'mind to take the freſh air, which 


the town look» very le. -Some of 
their great men, and the Nd merchnns, 
have cane walls of about ten or twelve foot high, 
which form a walk about eight foot wide, and 


reaches near forty yards from the houſes, but 


with fo many windings and turnings, that you go 
five times that diſtance before you come to their 
Habitations 3 which is all the grandeur I obſerved 
in their buildings. I have been entertained with 
Im-wine and fruit at many of their houſes. 
he chiefeſt of the common peoples food is 
cankey, potatoes, and other 'roots ; the better 
ſort eat fowls, and ſtewed fiſh, _ Their fiſh. is 
dreſſed thus : they take five or ſix freſh maſounge, 


and put them into an earthen pot, with a little 


water and palm-oil, and a great deal of bird pep- 


| Per, and ſoine falt ; over the fiſh they lay three 


or four pieces of ſmall ſticks a-croſs, and then fill 
_ the pot with green plantains, and'coverit cloſe, the 


fume of the pot ſtews theplantains: this is eſteemed 
an excellent ſavoury diſh. I was 
taſte it, but'it was ſo hot of the pepper, that I 
could not get-'the taſte of it out 'of my mouth 


. for foveral hours. There is very little difference 


in the apparel-of the men and women, both 


wearing a fathom of cloth ;about their waifts, 
which is tucked 1n in ſuch a manner, that the 
- corner almoſt touches the ground, hanging on the 


teft'fide. In the'mornings and evenings the wo- 


men have a fathom to wrap round' their ſhoulders, 


| which 1 did-not obſerve the men made uſe of, 


Their money they call mycates, being certain 
pieces of cloth made-of filk grafs.by the women, 
about the bigneſs of a ſheet of paper, and pati 

as current coin 3 they ſew ſeveral of them toge- 


ther, which make a fathom, and was what they- 


clothed themſelves with before the Europeans 
traded with them. They value: our goods by an 


imaginary coin, ſomething in. the nature of the 


Portuguefe manner, of ceunting by rees, of 
whom [I ſuppoſe they learned it. A piece of blue 
 bafts 'is valued at a thouſand, a'picce of painted 
calicoe at fix hundred, a piece of neconees ſix 
hundred, a guinea ſtuff three'hundred, a paper 
braub three hundred, a ſmall kegg of powder three 
hundred, a gun three hundred, and fo of the reſt. 
Annabaſes . and braſs pans, pewter, baſons, guns 
and powder are much eſteemed with'them : they 


_ are very fondofſmaltblack beads andcoral, to make 


bracelets. We had alſoknzves, tapſeels and charco- 
lees with a frnallquantity of ſcarlet and blue broad- 
cloth, which the natives wear in ſmall rings tied 
round their waiſt for ornament. We bought 
men ſlaves from three thouſand fix hundred to 
four thoufand, and women, boys, and girls, in 

10n.' We reckoned a man ſlave at fifty 
thillings prime coſt of the goods in England. 
Fheve was inthe town a large Portugueſe faQory, 
and in the-road 4 large Dutch ſhip, and two Eng- 
liſh: ſhips. beſides ourſelves, or we ſhould have 
puochaſed ſlaves muckcheaper, I hadalmoſt for- 
got to mention an ornament which the women 
wear about their ankles, which is large braſs rings 
of five or {ix pound weight. They have a mar- 


| ket every day, where proviſions and goods are 


ſold.; it begins very early in the morning, and 
laſts about three hours: they have plenty of Indian 


prevailed on to 


corn, kidney-beans, calavances, pindas, and gub- 
a»gubs, which laſt are in ſhape- and taſte like 
our white peaſe, with this difference, one grain 
being as big as four or five ; they grow on a vine 
which runs upon the ground, and every ſingle 
grain is covered with a diſtin& ſhell. They have _. 
great numbers of. plantain and banano trees, 
as they have of palm trees of ſeveral forts, 
from whence they draw great quantities of palm- 
wine, and-extra&t a great deal: of . oil from. the 
fruit, which they both eat and anoint themſelves 
with, and, ſell to the Europeans. They have al- 
ſo large cotton trees of a prodigious ſize. Pine 
apples are fo plenty here, I have bought ten for 
a Enife which coſt in England about two pence. 
They have ſome” limes z' but I ſaw no tmons, 
and but yery few oranges, and thoſe bitter, ſour, 
and il-tafted. They have plenty of dunghill 
fowls ; but I ſaw neither turkey nor duck in the 
country,..no black cattle, nor hogs, and but one 
ſheep. The menhave theirdrinking-boutsof palm- 
wine, which is the only liquor the country affords 
beſides water : they let it ſtand two. days after it 
is taken from the: tree, in which it ferments, 
and grows four, and has ſome ſpirit in it, which 
exhilerates them, and makes them merry : they'll 
ſit at theſe drinking-bouts twelve hours together, 
till they get drunk. I have taſted it, but found 
it very diſagreeable; but when it is firſt taken 
from the tree, it has a very pleaſant taſte. 


The kingdom of Algiers is ſituated between 30 Algiers, 
(or according to ſome 32) and g7 degrees north kingdom. 


latitude, and between x degree welt and 9 degrees 
caſtlongitude; being bounded by theMediterrancan 

on the north, by Tunis on the eaſt, by mount 
Atlas, which ſeparates it from Biledulgerid, or 
Numidia, on the ſouth, and by the river Mulvia, 
which ſeparates it from the empire of Morocco on 
the weſt, being about ſix hundred miles in length 
from eaſt to weſt, but the breadth very uncertain, 
ſome bounding it by mount Atlas, and others 

taking in of that mountain. 1 LEY 
| Ir is watered by ſeveral rivers, which riſing in 
mount Atlas, run to the northward and diſcharge 
themſelves into the Meditterranean ; the largeſt 
whereof is the Malvia, or Malva, which forms 
its weſtern boundary, of which Dr. Sr a w-gives 
the following defcription, viz. The Malvia is a 


_arge and deep river, which empties itſelf into the 


Mediterranean ſea, over againſt the bar of Almeria 
m Spain, and lies about fifty-four miles to.the 
ſouth-weſt by weſt of cape Hone and two hundred 
and forty from the Atlantick ocean. Small cruiſing 
veſſels are admitted within its channel,. which by 
proper care ahd contrivance, might be made more 
commoadious for veſſels of greater burthen, and as 
navigable as it was heretofore. The ſources of this 
river are a great way within the Sahara, at the diſ- 
tance of eight hundred miles from the ſea, accord 
ing to ABULFED4A, and the courſe of it, con- - 
trary to that of moſt other rivers of this country, 
heth almoſt the whole way in the ſame meridian. 
This country is. generally mountainous, but 
the moſt conſiderable chain of mountains are 
thoſe on the ſouth, which extend from eaſt to 
weſt, and go under the name of mount Acthas., 
And theſe, Dr. S#uAaw informs us, are not al- 
ways of - that extraordinary height or bigneſs, 
which have been attributed to them by antiquity. 
Thoſe parts. of. them which I have ſeen, ſays * 
the door, are rarely, if ever eqyal, to ſome of 
the greater- mountains of our own iſland : - and 
I queſtion, whether they can any where ſtand 
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In competition, either with the Alps or the A- 
pennines. It we conceive a. number of hills, 
uſually of the perpendicular height of four or 
five, or ſix hundred yards, with an eaſy aſcent, 
and ſeveral. groves of fruit and foreſt. trees, ri- 
ling up in a ſucceflion of ranges one behind an- 
other z and if to. this proſpect we here and there 
add a rocky precipice, of a ſuperior eminence, 
and difficult acceſs, and place upon the ſide, or 
fummit of it a mud-walled Daſhkrath, or village 
of the Kabyles, we ſhall then have a juſt and 
lively idea of theſe mountains. . . 44 
Art preſent, the ſame writer informs us that the 
whole country 'is divided only into three * pro- 
vinces, Viz. That of Tlemſan on the weſt. 2. Of 
Titterie on the ſouth ; and 3. Conſtantina, on the 
7 —=£ora CEE WR. lM 
. 1. The province: of Tlenifan, or Tremeſen, 
according to Dr. Saw, extends from the con- 
fines of Morocco-caſtward along the Mediterra- 
nean ſea to the. river Ma-ſaffran, being upwards 


of two hundred miles, the whole being almoſt 


equally diluted Tito mantis and vallers, 


but is. almoſt deſtitute of fountains and rivers, 
as well as, wood... Notwithſtanding which, it 
has ever. been eſteemed more fruitful than the 
_ eaſtern part. of - the kingdom, _ The moſt conſi- 
derable river 18 this province is the Shelliff, which 
riſes in the mountains of the ſouth, and running 
firſt north-eaſt, and then to [the weſtward, falls 
into the ſea at Cape Ivy or Jibbel Dif.  _ 
The chief towns are, (1.) Tremeſen, or Tlem- 
fan, ſituate in -35 degrees north latitude, ſome 
few minutes e i of London, lying about ſixty- 
miles ſouth of the Mediterranean, formerly a rich 
populous city,. and capital of the kingdom of the 
| ſame name, but is not very conſiderable at pre- 
ſent. ;—oely.. re | Ss 
\ (2.) Oran, or -Warran, ſituate on the coaſt of 
the Mediterranean, in '34 degrees 40 minutes 
* north latitude, . 40 minutes eaſt longitude. þ; 
. _ 2. Theprovince of Titterie, or the middle pro- 
vince,. extends fifty miles to the weſtward of 
Tlemſan, being bounded on the eaſt by the ri- 
ver Booberach, which ſeparates it from Con- 
ſtantina, This is not ſo mountainous as the 
weſtern province, eſpecially . towards the ſea- 
coaſt, which is a fine rich champaign country 
in many places. In this province ſtands the 
city of Algiers, the capital of the kingdom, ſi- 
| fyate in 36 minutes 40 degrees north latitude, 
and 3 degrees 20 minutes eaſt longitude. It lies 
on the ſide of a mountain, and riſing gradu- 
ally from the ſhore, appears to great advantage 
as we approach it from the ſea. The walls are 
three miles (Dr. Sy aw fays, .a mile and half) 
in circumference, ſtrengthened on. the bank fide 


by |baſtions, and f{quare towers between them. 


The port is of an oblong figure, a hundred and 
thirty fathom long, and eighty broad. The 
_ eaſtern mound of it, which was formerly the 
 iGand, is well ſecured by ſeveral fortifications. 
The round caſtle (built by the Spaniards whilſt 
they were maſters. of the iſland). and the two 
remote batteries {erected within this century) 
are faid to be bornb-proof, and have each of them 
their lower embraſſures mqunted with tltirty-ſix 
pounders : but-the middle battery, which appears 
to be'the oldeſt, is of the leaſt defence. Yet it 
-may be obſerved, as none of the fortifications 
1 have mentioned: are. aſſiſted either with mines 
or advanced: works; and as the ſoldiers who are 
. to guard and defend them cannot be kept vp 


fo any 
that a few reſolute battalions, prote&ted even 


by a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips, would have no - 


eat difficulty to make themſelves quickly ma- 
ters of the very ſtrongeſt of them. . 
- The hills and valleys round about Algiers. are 
every where beautified with gardens. and country 
ſeats, whither the inhabitants of better faſhion 
retire during. the fummer ſeaſon, The country 
T0: are, little white houſes, ſhaded by a yarie 
ts 
ford a gay and delightful proſpe& towards the 
ſea "The gardens are wal | flocked with me- 
loans, fruit, and 

is chiefly regarded in theſe hot climates, each 
of them enjoys a great command of water, from 
the many rivulets and fountains which every 
where diſtinguiſh themſelves in this ſituation. 
The fountaih water made uſe of at Algiers, 


univerſally eſteemed to be excellent, is likwiſe 
derived thro* a long courſe of pipes and con- 


duits from theſe ſources. The town contains, 
according to the ſame writer's computations, two 
thouſand Chriſtian ſlaves, fifteen thouſand Jews, 
and one hundred thouſand Mahometans, of 
which only thirty at moſt are renegadoes. 
The naval force of the Algerines hath been 
for ſome years in a declining condition. If we 
except their row-boats and brigantines, they had, 
A. D. 1732, only half a ; tins capital ſhips 
from thirty-ſix to fifty guns, and at the: ſame 
time had not half that number of brave and ex- 
perienced captains, A general e with the 
three trading nations, and the impoſſibility of 
keeping up a ſuitable diſcipline, where every pri- 
vate ſoldier diſputes authority with his officer, 
are ſome - of the principal reaſons why ſo ſmall 
a.number of veſſels are fitted out, and why ſo few 
perſons of merit are afterwards willing to com- 
mand them. Their want. likewiſe of experience, 
with the few engagements. they have been lately 
concerned, in: at ſea, haye cqually. contributed to 
this diminution. of their naval charafter, How- 
ever, if by proper diſcipline and encouragement, 
they : ſhould once more aſſume their wonted 


courage and bravery, they have always in _rea- 


dineſs ſuch a quantity of naval ſtores, as will 
put them in. a capacity of making conſiderable 
augmentations to. their fleet 3. tho* even at. pre- 


ſene, we find them troubleſome enough to the 


trade of Europe. ON. 
In the ſouthern part of this province is the 


higheſt mountain. in Barbary, called Jurjura,. be- 


ing part of that chain of hills which go under 
the name of Arlas. It is at leaſt eight leagues 
long, lying nearly in a north-eaſt and ſouth- 
weſt dire&ion. It appears to. be from. one end 
to another a continual range of naked rocks and 
precipices, and ſecures, by its rugged ſituation, 


a number of Kabyles from becoming tributary 
to the Algerines. | 


3. The province. of Canſtantina is ſituated be- 
tween the river Booberak, which ſeparates it from 


"ny 
regular courſes of duty. and attendance, 


it-trees, and ever-greens, whereby they af- 


pot-herbs of all kinds ; and, what 


Titterie on the welt, and the river Zaine, which 


divides it:from the kingdom of Tunis on the eaſt, . 


and is almoſt equal to the two former Tab yh 
being upwards of two. hundred and fixty miles 


-in length, and more than a hundred in breadth. 


The tribute likewiſe collefted by this viceroy, 
is. much greater than: that of the other two : 1in- 
aſmuch, as the Titterie bey brings only every 
year into the treaſury aboye_ twelve thouſand 
dollars, and the weſtern bey forty or fifty _—_— 
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fanid; whereas there is paid in_by the viceroy 
of this province never leſs than eighty, and ſome- 


| Yimes one hundred thoufand. © 


The ſea-coaft of this province, from the 
Booberak to Bowj<jah, and from thence almoſt 


entirely! ro Bona, is mountainous and rocky, -an- 


ſwering very appoſitely to the title of the high 
© Thechief towns of this province are, (r.)Bugia, 


formerly the 'capital of a kingdom of the fame 


port being formed | 


name, fitnate_on a hill near the; mouth of the 
river; about twenty leagues eaft of Algiers, the 
| a narrow neck / of land 
running out into the fea. It is a fortified town, 
built upon the ruins of a large city, and a great 

Aart'of the old-wall ftill remaining, which is car- 
ried up to the" very top of the mountain 3 and 
beſides a caftle on the hill, which commands the 
city + there are 'two more at the bottom of- it for 
the ſecurity of the port; but theſe, it feems, 
were not able to defend® the ſhips yn the river's 


mouth, when they were attacked by Sir ED ward 


SprAcc, the Engliſh admiral, in the year 1671 ; 
for he took” and deſtroyed nine Algerine men of 
UE R_R.T: IEEE. 7 

(2.) Conſtantia, 'the capital of the province, 


the antient Cirta, ſituated on the river Rumme 


upwards of ninety miles to the ſouthward © 
Bugia, of which Dr. Sn aw gives the _ 
deſcription. ; | The greateſt*patt of the ' town 
hath been built upon a kind of peninfular pro- 
montory, inacceſſible on all  fides except towards 
the ſouth-weſt, This I computed to be a' good 
mile in circuit, lying a little inclined to the 
ſouthward, but ending 
Precipice of at leaſt a hundred fathom perpendi- 
cular. | In this dire&ion we have a beautiful land- 
ſkip, ariſing from a great _— of vales, moun- 
tains, and rivers, which lie before it to a great 
diſtance. To the eaſtward our proſpe&t is bound- 
ed by an adjacent range of rocks, . much higher 
than the city ; | but towards the ſouth-eaſt the 
country 15 more open, entertaining us with a 
diſtant view of x Fon Neth of Secdy- Rougeile, 
and of thoſe of Ziganeah. In this dire&tion the 
peninſular promontory (as' I have called it,) is 
ſeparated from the neighbouring plains by a deep 
narrow valley, perpendicular on' both ſides, thro 
which'the Rummel conveys its ſtream, and over 
which there 'was formerly a bridge of excellent 
workmanſhip. ., .. Vs 1000 Bs 
The neck of land to the ſouth-weſt, near 
which ſtood the' principal gate of the city, is 
about the breadth of half a furlong, being entire- 
ly covered with a ſeries of broken walls, ciſ- 
terns, "and other Tujns, which are continued 
quite down to the river, and carried on from 
thence over a ſlip of plain ground, that runs 
Parallel with- the deep narrow valley already de- 
ſcribed. Such was the fitnation and extent of 
the antient Cirta, But the preſent city hath not 
the ſame dimenfions, being confined to that part 
of it which TI have called the” peninfular pro- 
montory. CMS og Mol nr os ns 60h ts Cog. 
Beſides the general traces of 'a diverſity of 


"ruins, ſcattered all over this place, we have ſtill 


remaining. hear the centre 'of the city, that par- 
ticular ſet of cifterns, which TI judge recerved 
the water brought thither from Phyſ-geah, by 
an aquedud&t, ' They are about twenty in num- 
ber, making an area of fifty yards ſquare. The 


- aquedut is ſtill in a more ruinous condition than 


_ the ciſterns: however, the fragments which have 


to the-northward, in a 


ſow wheat, ' and plant beans. 


continued down to this time, ſufficiently demon- 


ſtrate the publick ſpirit of the' Cirteſtans, in ere&t- 
ing @ ſtruEture, that' would require ſuch an im- 
menſe quantity of materials. Cr orkag 


_ Upon the brink of the precipice to the north- 
ward, there are the remains of a large and mag- 


nificent edifice, where the Turkiſh garriſon is 
lodged at preſent. Four of the' baſes, each ſever 
foot in diameter, with their reſpeQive pedeſtals, 
are ill 'in their places, and ſeem to haye apper- 
tained to the porties: They are of a black ſtone, 
little inferior to marble 3 hewn, in all probability 
out of that very range of rocky 'precipices upon 
which they are founded. | © 109 Bos 
-— Among the ruins to the ſouth-weſt of the 
bridge, upon the natrow ſtrip of land juſt now 
deſcribed, we have the greateſt part of a trium- 
phal arch, called the [Caffir Goulah] caſtle- {as 
they interpret it) of the giant; conſiſting of 
three arches, the middlemoſt © whereof is the 
moſt ſpacious. ' -AII the mouldings and frizes 
are curiouſly embelliſhed with tho "figures of 
flowers, battle-axes, and 'other ornaments.” The 
Corinthian pilaſters ereEed 'on' edch fide of the 
grand arch, are. panelled like- the ſide poſts of 
the gates of the city, in a guſto, 'as far as I have 
obſerved, peculiar to Cirtaz but the pillars of 
the'ſame order, which ſupported the pediment, 
are broken down and defaced. '' © 


-- Barbary, according to Dr. Syaw, enjoys a Air and 
wholeſome temperature of air, © neither too hot ſeaſons. 


in ſummer, nor too ſharp and cold in winter. 
The: winds are generally from the ſea, i. e. from 
the weſt (by the north) to the eaſt. Thoſe from 
the eaſt are common at Algiers from May to 
September, at which time the weſterly winds 


take place, and become the moſt frequent. Some- 
times alſo, MONY about the equinoxes, 


we very ſenſibly experience that force and impe- 
tuoſity, which the antients have aſcribed to the 
Africus, or ſouth-weſt wind, © called La-betch 


by the mariners' of theſe ſeas. The ſoutherly . 


winds, which are \uſually hot -and violent, are 
not frequent-at Algiers. They blow ſometimes 
for five or fix days- together, in. July and Au- 
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that during their'continuance, the inhabitants are 
obliged to fprinkle'the floors of their houſes with 


water. © obs Why Rd = ohog 
- | The winds from the weſt, the north-weſt, 


and the north; - are attended” with fair wea- 
But the 


ther 'in ſummer, and rain in winter. 
eaſterly winds, no -leſs than the ſoutherly, are 
for the moſt part dry, tho*-accompanied with a 
thick and cloudy atmoſphere in moſt ſeaſons. 


Tr is ſeldom known to rain- in this climate 


during the ſummer ſeaſon ; and in moſt parts of 
the Sahara, or defart on the ſouth. of Algiers, 
particularly in the. Jereed, they have rarely any 


rain at all, | 


-— The firſt rains fall ſome years in Septem- rq,Gaz- 
ber, in others a month later z after which ry. 


the Arabs break up their ground, and begin to 
This commonly 
falls out about the middle of Ottober, but the 
ſowing of barley, and the planting of lentils 


-and - gravancos, is a fortnight, or three weeks 
- later, or not till the end of November. 


latter fall in the middle of April, (as they uſually 


do) the crop is reckoned ſecure, the harveſt fol- 
lowing in the latter end of May, or in the begin- 
ning of June, according to the preceding quality 
Ut the Tabbrs,”'t © Sr mad 


Two 


If the 


* 
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Two Buſhels and. a half of wheat, or barley, 
are judged hereto. be ſufficient to fow as much 
ground, . as, 4.-pair.of ,oxen will-plow in one 
_ day, which I have always found to' be- a: little 
more or leſs/equal to one of our acres. TI could 
never learn, \that any -part- of - Barbary afforded 

ly more than +.one crop, one buſhel yield- 
ing ordinarily from eight tro twelve, tho* ſome 


diſtricts, I have-been. informed, afford a .much 


gromer increaſe. |. 

There is+ but -one kind of wheat and barley 
- enkivaed in. this/\ country, In ſome diſtricts, 
where they have a command of | water during 
the ſummer ſeaſon, the natives cultivate rice, 
Indian cornz/\\and. particularly a white - fort of 
millet,, which , the: Arabs call- drah, and: prefer 
- to: barley for the! fattening of their cattel. Oats 
are. not cultivated at all-by the Arabs (the horſes 
of this country: feeding altogether upon: barley) 
neither is -bigg-(or winter wheat) fo much as 
known in thisclimate. | 

The Moors and- Arabs continue to tread-out 
ther corn, after the primitive cuſtom in the eaſt. 
After the',grain'is trodden out, -they winnow it 
by throwing it -up into the wind with ſhovels, 
lodging it afterwards in mattamores, or e-rpel 
Rong: magazines,  *. 

\ Beans, lentils, and garvancos, (the latter of 
which is the. cicer, or chich pea) are the chief 
pieces of pulſe that are cultivated in theſe king- 
doms. Peaſe, till: of late, were known in-the 
gardens only. of the ſeveral chriſtian merchants. 
They are ſown with. the-firſt rains,: and bloſſom 
m the. latter end. of - February, or the beginning 
of March, Beans: are uſually full podded at 
that time, and- being boiled - up. with: oil and 
guns. are the. once food of. -perſons of all 

ſtinCtions during the ſpring, After them, len- 
rls and garvancos;begin to be gathered. —» 

Of roots, pot-herbs, and the' fruits of this coun- 
try, there is not qnly a great plenty and variety, 
but a continuance or ſucceſſion,. -at leaſt of one 
| kind or other, throughout the whole year. 
\ . There are great numbers of ., palm-trees in this 
country, alfo -almond-trees, apricots, plumbs, 
cherries, mulberries, apples, pears, peaches, . nec- 
tarines,, pomegranates, prickle pears, olives, wal- 
nuts 3 but no wm filberts, iſiuay or' currant 
T.-L 
The grape ripens: towards the Jatter end. of 

July, and is cut for the vintage.in/ September. 
The wine, of Algiers, before-the. bead in'the 


=_ 1723-24, made ſuch vaſt deſtruction. of 


the vineyards, was not inferior to, the - beſt her- 
_ mitage, either in briſkneſs of taſte, or flavour. 
But ſince that time it is much.degenerated,] having 
nat hitherto. recovered: its uſual-qualities; though, 
perhaps, .it may ſtill diſpute thet preference with 
the wine of Spain or Portugal, Thelemon (and. 
ſometitnes -the Seville. orange ) tree, 18 always. in 
a ſucceſſion of fruit and bloſſoms; but the Chi-. 
| na, as it is commonly called, is: a foreigner, 
and beareth only towards the latter end of au- 
tumn, 
As to: their gardens, = kg 1s accking lid dat 
" with method, beauty, or deſignz::the whole be-: 
ing only a medly' and confuſion- af). trees, with 
beds of cabbages, turnips, beans,; garvancos, &Cc.: 
nay,. ſometimes of wheat and bavley. diſperſed a-: 
mong them, Fine walks, patterres,, and flower-! 
plats, would..be to theſe people the loſs of ſo 
much profitable: ſoil ; as planting in. order and: 


regularity, the ſtudy. of ſoil and, compoſts, or the. 
YOL. 1 FA 
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aiming at any new-inipfovements and cutie, 
would'be ſo': many deviations fromthe praftice 
of their anceſtors, - whoſe footſteps they -follaw 
with the utmoſt reverence anddevorioh. 21-1 

The- foil; which ſupports/ theſe wwe 
for the moſt part-of ſuch a looſe and-yieldinig con 
texture, that an ordinary pair-of oxemas:ſuffictent 
in one day to-plough an-acre»6f [the-ſtifiett fort 
of it.  The' colour-of it-is not: the ſame ; 
for in the plains' of Zeidonre,/: it! ig: blackiſh; 
whilſt in thoſe of Elmildegab,|&c: it:mnelineth:to 
be red: though all-of them are equally fruitful; 
and impregnated; alike with ges+ | per] an 
ſalt and nitre. _ - 


729 


les, is Soil, 


In' the falt-petre works of Tlemian al -4 Salt 


tract ſix-ounces of nitre from every quintal of the | 
common mould, 
lour ; and at Douſin, Kairwan, and ſome other 
places, they have the like quantity from a loamy 
earth, of a colour betwixt red and-yellow; The 
banks of ſeveral rivers, to the depth ſometimes of 
two or three fathorn, are ſtudded'/in ſummer time 
with nitrous and- faline knobs and exudatians; 
which, beſides; the depth of the ſoil,” ſhew us 
likewiſe, how well it is ſaturated with theſe mi- 


nerals. For'to this grand and inexhauſtible fond 


of "ſalts, we may ina great meaſure attribute the 
great. fertility for which this: country. has always 
been- remarkable, and ſtill continueth to be ſo, 
without. any other; manuring thats the _ burn- 
ing in ſome few places of the ſtubble. \ Though 
it is ſomewhat extraordinary, that the province 
of Bizacium, . which- was formerly. held in-{o 
much: repute. for its fertility, ſhould be at pre- 
ſent the-moſt barren and hf Mh part of theſe 
kingdoms, . ts 23 

It appears-farther, that the ſalts the chief arid 
prevailing mineral of theſe kingdoms, as well 


from the ſeveral falt ſprings. .ahd mountains: of 


falt, as fromthe great number of falinasſhibkahs, 
that are, one. nchher,: tobe! met with in nry 
diſtribt. - ' FH? 

The falt gig Arzew lie Golrnmacen with. 
mountains,. taking: up an area; of about ſix miles 
in compals. ..'Dhey appear like a-large lake: in: 


winter, but are.dry in ſummer, the water being 


then.exhaled;; and the falt left behind criſtalized. 


In digging they w__ through different layers of- 


this ſalt, whereof ſome are an inch, others:more, 


in thickneſs; /in- proportion,; I prefume, to the 


quantity of ſaline. particles. the | water. was im-! 
pregnated with, before their reſpeCtive concretions. . 


This whole area'is made up:of a-ſucceſſion of ' 
ſuch ſimilar ſtrata heaped one upon- anather::. 


and in” the 'ſame:-manner are the Salinz berwixt 


Carthage andthe Guletra, thoſe of the Shott, and. 
; of. ather;places, either Wo" a or: "ing: 


within. the: Sahara; 

| Jebbel- Had-defſs is an- -entire;mountain of- 
alt, ſituated» near-the. caſtern. extretmity of - the- 
lake\of Marks. The falt of it:is of a quite dit-- 


ferent quality and appearance from that of Saline, _ 


being as-hard-and ſolid as-ſtone, }and of a reddiſh, 
or- purple ..cotour.. 
from-thoſe -precipices, by the -dews,. attaineth 
another, colour, becoming as white: as ſnow, and. 
loſing that ſhare of. | bitterneſs which.is;in the pa- 
rent-rock-ſalt.. The ſalt of :the: mountains near. 
Lwotaiah and Jibbel Minis, is of a grey or blue- 
iſh- colour, and;; without ſubmitting; to the like 
accidental purification, as at\Hadzdefſa, is very 
agreeable. ro the. palate 3 thefirlty- cipecially,. he- 


ſald at ers for a A'ounce. ' 
ing Alg —_ of 


which 1s there-of a; dark- cos -- 


Yet what::1$:: waſhed down - 
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Of the like quality and flavour is the falt of 
the lake of Marks (called likewiſe Bahirah Pha- 
ruoune) and of 'other leſſer plains of the ſame 
nature. Theſe are uſually called ſhibkah, 1. e. 
faltiſh plats of ground, being commonly over- 
flowed 1n winter (at the ſame time they appear 

like ſo many - extenſive lakes.) but are dry all 
ſummer (when they 'may be taken. for the like 
number of bowling-greens prepared for the turf.) 
Some of theſe ſhibkahs have a hard and ſolid bot- 
tom, without the leaſt mixture of gritty mould, 


retaining the falc that lieth chriſtalized upon them 


after rain. But others are of a more ouzy, abſor- 
bent nature, ſeldom preſerving any faline incruf- 
tations upon-the ſurlace. 


Baths and Beſides the falr ſprings and. See already men- 
+ hotſprings tioned, theſe countries abound in oy: and ſulphu- 


- nually dif 


reous ſprings -and-baths. 

Some of theſe waters are little more - than luke- 
warm ; others of more intenſe heat, and very 
proper to bathe in, while the hammam meſkou- 
teen, and the-upper bath at Mereega, are much 
too hot for that purpoſe 3; the former boiling a 
large piece of mutton very tender in a quarter of 
an hour. | 

Befides the hot mineral effluvia that are conti- 


mains below the ſurface ſome vaſt and inexhauft- 
ible funds of ſulphur, nitre, and other inflammable 
bodies, of which the frequency and violence of 
the eathquakes, ann. 1923, and 1724, ſhook 
down a number -of houſes, and cloſed up the 
courſe of ſeveral fountains : But'by one of theſe 


violent concuſſions, ann, 1716, a large patch of 


ground at Wamre, lying in an eaſy deſcent, with 


| a well, a few trees, and a ftarm-houſe about, glided 


all down together for the ſpace of a furlong, till 
they were, one or other of them, ſtopped by the 
channel of the Harbeenc, Several of the breaches, 
together with ſome pieces of the houſe, turned 
upſide down, and lying a diſtance from each 
other, are to this day ſtanding monuments of this 
cataſtrophe. I was likewiſe informed, that the 
like accident happened at the ſame time in ſome 


of the mountainous diſtritts near Boujeiah and El- 


Minerals. 


Animals, 


Khadarah. The great ſhock in ann. 1724, was 


perceived from Miliana to Bona, the air being 
then very clear and temperate, and the quickſil- 


ver ſtanding at the. greateſt height, whilſt upon 
uiry, other concufſions were only found to be 


enq 
local, or of ſmall-extent ; the quick(ſilver in theſe 


caſes oblerving| no certain period, and the air be- 


' 1g, as at other times, ow" calm or windy, ha» 
_ zy or ſerene. 


: Earthquakes, during my Ps at Algiers, fell 
out generally a day or two after a great rain, at' 
the end of.the ſummer, or in the autumn. The 
cauſe perhaps may ariſe from the extraordinary 
conſtipation -or cloſeneſs of the' ſurface -at ſuch 
times, -whereby the ſubterraneous- teams will be. 
either ſent back or confined ; whereas the whole 
country being full of deep-chinks and chaſms, the. 
inflammable particles have an eaſier eſcape. _ 

Lead and 1con-are-the only metals that have, yet 
been diſcovered in Barbary ; the latter white and. 
good, but 1n\no-great quantity, Their lead oar 
15-very rich,and might be obtained in large quan- 
rities, if their mines were under a good mp” 
lation, 

-Beſides che horke, the mule, the aſs, and: ca» 
mel,” uſed in Barbary for riding ' and carrying 
burthens, Dr. Saw mentions. another animal, 
called the kumrah, a little ſerviceable beaft of 


D 


lon of milk a day a quantity 


by the therme, there till re-, 


burthen, boys betwixt an aſs and a cow, being 
ſingle hoofed like the aſs, but the tail and head ,_ 
(except the horns) like a cow, and a ſkin flecker © 
than that of the aſs. 

The black: cattle of this country are mmenlly 
very ſmall and lender, the fatteſt of them when 
brought from the ſtall, rarely weighing above five 
or fix quintals, or hundred weight; neither 1s 


their milk in proportion to their fize : For not- 


withſtanding the rich herbage of this country, from 
December to July, the butter hath never the ſub- 
ſtance or richneſs of taſte with what our Engliſh 
dairies afford us in the depth of winter. ABDY 
Baſhaw, the late Dey of Algiers, was no leſs ſur- 
prized than his miniſters, when admiral CAaveNn- 
DISH, a few years ago, acquainted him that he 
had a -Hampſhi 
(then in the road of Algiers) which gave a gal- 

equal to what half a 
dozen of the beſt Barbary cows would yield in the 
ſame time. The Barbary cattle likewiſe have an- 


other imperfection, that they ſe =_ their 
calves and their milk together, 


The ſheep and goats contribute alſo to the 


_ dairies 'of this country, it being chiefly of their 


milk that the Moors and Arabs make cheeſe. In- 


ſtead. of runner, they make uſe (in the ſummer 


ſeaſon particularly) of the flowers: of the great- 
headed thiſtle, or wild artichoak, to turn the 
milk, putting the curds thus made, into ſmall baſ- 

of ruſhes, or palmetta leaves, and binding 
them afterwards and preſling them. I have al- 
ready ſeen 'many of theſe cheeſes above ' two or 
three pound 'weight, being uſually of the ſhape 


and ſize of a penny loaf. ' They have no other 


method of making butter than by putting their 
milk or cream into a goat's ſkin, which being 


ſuſpended-from -one fide of the tent to the other, 
and preſſed to and fro in one uniform direftion, 


quickly occafioneth that ſeparation which is re- 
quired of the unctuous wheyey' parts. © 
Beſides the great variety of cattle of this co 
ty, we may obſerve farther, that each ſpecies are 
very numerous and 'prolifick. Several Arabian 
tribes can bring into the field only three or four 
hundred horſes, at the ſame-.time that they are 


poſſeſſed of more than ſo many: thouſand camels, 


and triple again that-number' of: ſheep -and black 
cattle. The Arabs rarely kill any of t 

living chiefly upon their milk 'and butter, or elſe 
upon what they get in exchange for their wool. 


_ Of cattle that are not naturally tame and go. Wild 
meſticated, theſe kingdoms afford large herds of tcaſls. 


_ the neat kind, called bekker el waſh by the: Arabs, 
This ſpecies is remarkable for having a rounder 


turn of body, a flatter face, with horns bending 
more'to each other than in the tame kind : Theſe 


are of the fize of the red deer, with which "oy 
agree in colour. 

Among their wild beaſts are the lion and. 
ther : The tyger is not a native of Barbary. 

'The dubbah is an animal about the bigneſs of a 
walf. but of a flatter: body, and newly Roo 
upon the hinder right leg. 

Beſides theſe animals, it has others-in common 


with other countries, as red and fallow deer, the 
gazel, .or antilope, the bear, -the ape, the iche-- 
neumon, the porcupine, the hedge-hog, the fox," 
the ferret, the weeſel, beſides the mole, the rab-: 


bit, the hare,. and the wild boar, which are every 


where in great numbers. The lion is ſuppoſed. 
to prey. chiefly upon the latter, which notwirh-- 
Randing hath ſometimes been known to defend 


itſelf 


ire cow aboard the Canterbury, 


heir flocks, 
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on fo cloſe, that a retreat was im 


itſelf with ſo much bravery, that the victory hath 


inclined to neither ſide, the carcaſſes of them both 
having been found lying dead together all in a 


. 
» 


gore, and mangled to pieces. 


and 1725, ſays Dr. Syaw, were much bigger 
than our common graſhoppers, . having brown 
ſpotted wings, with legs: and bodies of a bright 
yellow. Their firſt appearance was towards the 
latter end of March, the wind having been for 
ſome time ſoutherly z and in the middle of April 
their numbers were ſo vaſtly increaſed, that in the 
heat of the day they formed themſelves into large 
bodies, appeared like a ſucceſſion of clouds, and 
darkened the ſun., About the middle of May, 
when their ovaries were turgid, each of theſe bodies 


| began gradually to. diſappear, retiring into the 


Metijah, -and other adjacent plains, to: depoſit 
their eggs. Accordingly, in: the month follow- 
ing, their young broods began gradually to make 
their appearance, and it was ſurpriſing to obſerve, 


| that no ſooner were any. of them hatched, than 


they immediately colleted themſeives together, 
each of them forming a compact body of ſeveral 
hundred yards ſquare, which marching afterwards 
direftly forward, climbed over trees, walls, and 
houſes, and cat up every plant in their way, and 
let nothing eſcape them. The inhabitants, to ſtop 
their progreſs, made trenches all over their fields 
and gardens, and filled them with water ; or elſe 
placing in a row great quantities of heath, ſtubble, 
and ſuch like combuſtible matter, they ſet them 
on fire on the approach of the locuſts. But all 
this was to no purpoſe, for the trenches were 


quickly filled up, and the fires put out by infinite 


warms ſucceeding one another, whilſt the front 
ſeemed regardleſs .of danger, and the-rear preſſed 
poſſible. A day 
or two after one of theſe bodies was in motion, 
others were already hatched to glean after them, 
gnawing off the young branches, - and the very 
bark: of ſuch trees as had  eſca 


my, and obſerved, That the land 1s as the gar- 
den of Eden before them, and behind them a de- 
folate wilderneſs. Ro al IT od 
_ Having in this manner, lived near-a;month up- 


on the ruin and deſtruction of every thing that was 


oreen or juicy, they arrived at their full growth, 
and threw off their worm-like: ſtate,” by caſting 
their ſkins. To prepare themſelves for the change, 
they clung by their hinder feet to ſome buſh, 


_ twig, or corner of a ftone, when immediately 


by an undulating motion, uſed upon the occaſion, 
their heads would firft appear,-:and-ſoon- after the 
reſt of their bodies. after which they lay.in a lan- 
guiſhing condition : but as ſoon as the ſun and air 
has hardened their wings, and dried»up the moi- 
ſture-that remained upon them after the caſting of 
their ſloughs, | they returned again to their former 
voracity, 'with an addition both of ſtrength- and 


- agility : but they continued not long in; this ſtate, 


betore they were 1ntirely diſperſed, as their parents 
had been before, after the laying of 'their-eggs.; 
and as the direction of the marches and flights of 
them both was always to. the northward, it is pro- 
bable they periſhed in the ſea, a grave which, ac- 
cording to theſe people, they have only in com- 
mon with other winged creatures, {0 
Theſe inſects, ſprinkled with falt and'fry'd, are 


in taſte not much unlike the river cray»fiſh. 


ped before with the 
| loſs only of their fruit and foilage': fo juſtly hath 
_ the inſpired writer compared them to- a great ar- 


” 


/ 4 07208 ATI Caf 
Africa produces few monſters, according to the Monfters 


ſame author. The natural and ordinary courſe of 
things is. much-the fame in Barbary as-in other 


7313 Hers ; any each ſpecies, as far as I could: be informed, 
The locuſts, which I ſaw in the years 1924 


ping inviolably to itſelf z for-if 'we' except the 
mule and the kumrah (which are/procreated from 


animals, under the: direftion” of mankind, and 


therefore not-ſo' proper lyleft to themſelves) few I 
preſume, if any other inſtances, can be fairly urged 


m-favour of- the: 01d: obſervation; That Africa 1 
always producing ſome new monſters. © | 
- Arts and ſciences are little known or encouraged Arts and 


131 


in Barbary. - Beſides their koran, and ſome other (Gences, 


enthuſiaſtick comments upon it, very few books 


are read or inquired after by thoſe few perſons of 
riper years, who have both time and leiſure for 
ſtady and contemplation. ' All that' variety of | 


learning which they formerly either invented 
themſelves, or adopted into their own language, 
may be reduced at preſent to a few ſheets of blun- 


dering geography, or to ſome tireſome memoirs 


of the tranſaCtions' of their own times 3: for ſuch 
branches of hiſtory as are older than'their propher, 
are a medley only of romance and confuſion. 
ws my arrival at Algiers, ſays the ſame wri- 
ter, I made it my buſineſs ro be acquainted with 
ſuch perſons as had the character of being-learned 
and curious ; and though it is very difficult (as 
well from their natural ſhyneſs to ſtrangers, as 


from a particular contempt they have for chriſ- 


tiansÞto-cultivate-any real friendſhip among them ; 
yet in a little time-I could find'the:chief aftrono- 
mer, (who had the ſuperintendance and regula- 
tion of the hours of prayer) had not.trigonometry 
enough to project a ſun-dial : that the whole art 
of navigation, ' as it is praCtiſed at. Algiers and 
Tunis, conſiſted in nothing” more than what is 
called the pricking of a chart, and diſtinguiſhing 
the eight principal points of the'compaſs. [Even 
chymiſtry, formerly the favourite ſcience of theſe 
people, -is no farther applied at preſent than the 


diſtilling of roſe-water. 


- "There are not indeed wanting ſeveral perſons Phyſick. 


who- preſcribe in phyſick,” play upon' avariety of 


muſical inſtruments, and are concerned in other 
actions and' performances which: ſeem ar leaſt ro 


- ſuppoſe ſome ſkill in nature or mathematicks 


yet all this is learat' merely by-practice, long ha- 
bit, and cuſtom; afliſted for the moſt part with great 


ſtrength'of memory, and'quickneſs of invention: 


Natural 


for no objeftion- can be made againſt! the natural P37: 


parts and abilities of theſe people, which are cer- 


_ tainly\ ſubtle: and ingenious, only time, applica- 


tion, and encouragement are wanting to cultivate 
and\improve them. oO on 


Few perſons will either admit/of advice or me- Charms. 


dicine, believing in ſtrict and abſolute-predeſtina- 
tion, Whilſt" others, who are leſs ſuperſtitious, 
prevent the aſſiſtance of both, 'by their 11] conduct 
and management, leaving all .to the ſtrength of 
nature, or elſe to- magar-cah,” as' they call charms 
Neither numeral arithmetick, or algebra, are 
known to one+perſor- in/ twenty thouſand, not- 
withſtanding their: forefathers, if we may judge 
from the name, ſeem-to' have been the inventors 
of-the one, as they have given to all Europe the 
characters of the other. However, the:merchants, 
beſides being frequently very dextrous:in the ad- 
dition and ſubſtraction of large ſums by memory, 
have a ſingular method of numeration/: by putting 
their hands into each other's leeve, and there 
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THE ANCIENT HOSTORY 


© touching one another with this or that finger, or 


_ vithſuch-a/ particular;joiot-of4it (each: of. them 


denoting a deterniined fum' or-number) they: will 


tranſa&t affaitsof the greateſt value, - without 
ſpeaking to. one another, or letting- the ftanders- 


Muſfick. x 


by into the Wert: 1 1, cd oe Toh 
Theſe people play upon-ſeveralvinſtruments of 
\muſick ; but -as they do not: write down their 
compoſitions, nor aim at any \contraſt_ or variety 
of \parts;-/it may be diſputed, © whether even 
this branch of the mathematricks 'is:to 'be-'conli- 


' © *dered as/a ſcience among them.3:: For the mpſick 
of the Bedoweens' rarely 'confifts"of more than 


one ftrain, ſuitable 'to their: homely cinftruments, 
and tro their fimple invention. -: The arabebbak, 
as they call the bladder and ftring, in the higheft 


vogue, and:doubtleſs of great antiquity 3 as 1S'al- 


ſo the , which-is:only-a'common reed: open 
at nw having the ſide'of it bored with 
three {or-\more holes, - according to-the ability 'of 
-the perſon whois to'touch it.: Though the com- 
paſs of their tunes rarely: or-ever 'exceed aft; 0c- 
rave; yet ſometimes, even -mn this: ſimplicity of 
harmony; they: obſerve ſomething'of -merhod and 
ceremony.-:\iFor 'ip their hiſtorical cantaras efpe- 
cially; they thave-their preludes and ſymphonies, 


| each -ſtanza'being-introduced} with a flouriſh from 


the / arabebbah; whilft the/ narration wfelf is ao- 


companied with the ſofteſt touches they: are able 
- to make -upon'{the/gaſpah. \'The''tar, another of 


their inftruments,/is made like-a/fteve, conſiſting 


wood;. with -a {kin of parchment ſtretched over 
the top: of {it. : »/This'ſerves for.the bals 1n all 
panes 533993 $i ruth IEROT | 3c JAeTD 
_ The muſick of-the Moors is-more artful an 

melodious; / and- they have. a. much' greater varie- 
ty of inſtruments than' the Arabs 3 for, befides 
ſeveral ſorts-of flutes'and hautboys, they have the 
rebeb, a violin of 'two ſtrings," which. is ' played 
upon with. a” bow;: The a-oude,! a baſs double 
ſtringed lute, bigger than-;our-wiol,. | which--is 


-*.-- 7 touched with a'pledtrum,. with: feveral ſmaller 


gitrars (or:quetara's, according; to: the pronuncia- 
tion) of different 'ſizes,. each-of 'them. tuned an 


octave higher than ;another.:::And notwithftand- 
_ ing they -learm: all by ear, paſſing quickly from 


one meaſure. to ;andthet, and haftening the time; 


_ 18:always igreat uniformity: and-exaCtneſs - obſerv- 
- ed throughout all«their performances. I have of 


ld 


of the 
Moors. 


_...,.-> blunder or heſitation. _ : 
Buildings 


ten obſervet-twenty- or thirty perſons together; 
proceed in this/manner from'one:air to another; 
during 'the:ſpace ofa whole night: he uſnal rime 
of their entertainments) CNT AENIIEES 
1445 [:, H EOOL YT AND +> 
. - As to 'the:form. of the Moorrflsi houſes ;* they 
are built about! eloyſtered counts, with foun- 
tains often playing inthe middle-\of them, and 
galleries over:them. .. Fhew: doors are large, :their 


_ chambers ſpacious, and their: pavements marble: 3 


From the porch, on each fide of whiok are benches 
(where the:maſter of the family-uſually- receives 
viſits, 'arid:difpatches buſineſs, few-perſons being 
admitted: farther); we praceed! to the ſquare courr 
on feftival-days;/where the company:rareentertain- 
ed'; and this is fometimes ſheltered 4rom'the(heat 
and inclemencies: of- the weather, by an-umbrella 
or veil, expanded-upon: ropes from: one fide-to the 
other roi tant To ngliasr/10bt wiz cont 
- In the cloyſters-and galleries/are large rooms/of 
the:length"of che:cgurt, ! which» people of faſhion 


- 
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hang with, velvet or damaſk from the middle of 


:the wall downwards; the reſt is adorned with the 


4molt” ingeriious wreathings” and' devices" inftuvco -. 


and fret-work. The ceiling is generally 6f wain- 


:ſcot; either very artfully pamited,,"6r'tlſe thrown - 


into a yariety of pannels,  with' gilded - mouldings 


[and \{crolls of their koran 'intermixed:” The 


floors are-laid>with painted tiles, -vr plaiſte”<f 
terrace : Bur'the eaſtern nations making no'tife of 
chairs (cither- ſitting croſs-lepgged, -or lying ' at 


'lengrh upon-theſe ' floors,) they have 'theni'con- * 


MFantly' ſpread 'over with carpets, Which ſometimes 
-are moſt bexutifully! deſigned; 2nd of "the richeſt 
'materials.'+ For* their further- eaſe - likewiſe" ' and 
.cohvenience," there-is a row gf damaſk or yelyet 
-bolfters ranged along eachſide of 'the loot. At 


-one end of which chamber there is a little gallery, 


'Taifed four or'five foot above the floor, with a'bal 
loftrade:in the front of cit 00 8 1907 
©» Phe' top ofthe houſe, which'is always flat, is 
covered with'a ſtrong plaiſter'6f: terrace, and ſur- 


3 4 


\ The Bedoweens,* or Arabs of "Africa," live” ih Tents of 
rents called'ichynias, 'from [the ſhade"they afford, *b< Arabs. 
or beete} ſhar, -houſes' of ' hair; ' from" the matter 


they.are made of,: being of -an'oblohg figure, "not 
muck unlike: a barh. They ' pitch their rents'ir 
@circularform-4' and this portable village is ea 
a dou-wan. '> Eadb rent conſiſts but-of ofie rom; 
divided by curtains and' carpets into ſeveral apart- 
ments, according to- the niamber” of the family, 
[They have no-other beds but mats, or bed-clothes 
bur'the blankets they wrap abobit them in the day- 
nme. p68 > ES OC I FR "B12 B25 SEE og Che 7 


Las 


y F 


for their rents, ' if! 5 | ie: 
---Qane: of theſe hykes is uſually fix" yards long, 


bed and wm in the night.” It 1s a looſe but 
troubleſome! of garment, being frequently 
4 


diſconecerted, and falling upon the 'gronnd ;'f6 har | 


the perſon who wears it, is every moment oblig 
$o:tuck-it ups” JIoT v 29, TIO 41 F788” 18 «3 
+. The-burnooſe, "which is a cloke 'or mantle, is 


alſo imade*by thoſe women. Many of the Arabs 


go"bare-headed,' binding their temples with a nar- 
row fillet,'to prevent their hair being troubleſome z 
bur! the'Movts and Turks, 'and'wealthie? Arabs. 
wear caps and{rathants. -  ! 
. -Sonſe- of 'the” Arabs wear: under their hykes a 
cloſe-bodie@ frock"or tunick, 'girt about their bo- 
dies when-they-are cat work;*for then they ac- 


tally throw'ofFitheir hykes'and mantles, The | 
Turks and'Moors Wear inner under their tunicks, = 


Fi] {16 $30 4151 


verge: Arabs general-wear nothing but wool- 
n. rv jemh03BT - is 00 


© Neither a& the Bedoweens or Arabs uſed to 


wear drawers} '# hibie which the citizens" of both 


they go abroad to receive vilits.” 


made of 'ne&dle-work, ftriped {ilk or linnen, Juſt 
a -M 


I - 


cy g0 abroad to receive viſits.” The virginsare. 
diſtinguiſked'from the"matrons, 'in having theirs 
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On ABRIECA 


23, Tam Xn's, gartnent is a dee; Saks "Hi 
18. But when the. _ are- 3t hatne, 
PFivars then... they Jay aſd +, tha thi ke, an 
ametimes: theys.:  p65e06h ol Wers, . 
bind. only, a Rang theit Joins. A. 
- Dt in her. undreſs, appears wiaftly in the. 
ſame gt: thak'S.x kan v3 PRO 
"We are to RE further, « Pa regard Mk the, 
...t habits. of the Mooriſh women... that when. they 
=p in, pBDeys they always fold themſelves, 
elle 4 ir hykes, , that, withqut the. wo 
dio of a *l th ere 18 Very ! little t@ be ſeen 
; faces. But in, the. ſummer months, when 
retire tg; theig-. country ſeats, they; walk. a», 
134, a with leſs. eaution and nd netges. 4 apd. yp») 
onthe approggh of, a, ſtranger, :Jet: gnly their! veils. 
| over their, faces, They, all affe&, to haze: t 
their. hair hang,dowa.to. the ground, which. Bey. 
calle& into anglock, upon tha hinder part of the 
head, binding.2nd  plaizing, is afterwazdg wich rib». tl 
bons, . Where nature; hath, beeq, eſs liberal, there. 
the defe@ is, to. be. ſupplied by...arty, and foreign. 
| hair interwoven with th 
 hair/is plaited up in this manner,' thay proceed th. 
drgfg their heads, by tying Joſe $pgether, abs, 
the lack I have.deſcribed, the ſpyexal, corners of, 
a. tiangu! p; Piece, of | linnep, wrought into.a va- 


Ly. bo figures , by. the neegle. ... Perſons, of 
tter faſhion, wear above this a ſarmah, as they. 


call jt, ; which. differs nat, much . in ſhape from of r 


- the former. head-dre but is/ made. of thin flex- 
ible plates of gold or falver, yarioyſly.cut ea on 
and SPErRveR | in. imitation of .lage., ; A. handker- 
chief of crap, gauze, filk, gr pinned lignen,. 
baynd cloſe wm the farmab, ,an and. falling aftex-. of 
wards, wi neger, wpoggch he.lock, com: 
: Dee. Fog Uo 4c riſh ladies, 
Tadies taks themſelves to. be. 
compiaty ek till they haye tinged the hair, 
_ and edges of. their eye-lids with the powder of 
 hrag-oar,, The, footy colour, which is in this 
manner communicated to the, eyes, is thought, 
to agd a wooderful gracefuloe6 to perſons of all 
SAPENGs | 
nam are arp branch of - the trade and 
ones of this TOTS They are made. 


e natural, |, After their; poſith 


; 133 
ſelyes, that inthe, non pricey of A 
eb oy on RS it is {cldom_ permitted to. be ſhi Fed 
I: Greater quantities! indeed} are — 
= near 'Tynis, and Suſa, . but then the 
uh, merchants. alone are wo ang to buy. 
Its, 3, kging hee ag (xt at, the ſame time, to. 
Lolf at Al or ſome. 


| of the Eg URDNS. 
| \ 249th Ja wag? are fold very, cheap Proviter, 
g_ this country. &.Can Dave a _ of phony 
bread a of tyrneps BET Of of chem 


a ſmall baſket, of 
"op, &c. for t e fix handroath and nipery Ok 
t of a, dollar, i.e, of three ſhilkngs and fix- 
pen of our FNOngy Fowls are f t | 
three, a | piece; @ ſheep. for three 
ſhillings and IX-PENCE, and a ng Mb) calf for 
a Wes. ww" is happy likewiſe for: peQ (28 
gta baveone peo with: yaa el. 
ſt wheat for. fifteen; or 
inhabitants of, _ countries, = kf. Uſual 
in the eaſtern, people in m—"_ aig oo plaza _ 
bread 4, it being compur etc wean 


in four live entirely ypon it, 9 off 
ons. as are. made of barley ER wheat " 5x | 
In cities and villages, where. there are publick 


oyens,, the bread is uſyally levened.y but among 
the Bedoweens, as foon as the dough 1s kneaded, 
; it is made into 94hju kr, whichare immediately 


uptn the 
Beſides. ſeveral 51 HR ſorts of fricaſees, and. 
oaſt, bailed, .and forced mean (0p the firſt and 
laſt of which are always made very vaury.) the 
richer. part of the Turks and Moors . mix up 2 
variety of diſhes with dates, ſweet- 
meats,.. milk, honey, &c. I have ſeen at ſome 
of their feſtivals, mags than two hundred diſhes, 
whereof forty at leaſt were of Trier kinds 3. 


' ; but among the Bedoweens and Kabyles, there 


are neither utenſils nox converijences for ſuch 

entertainments ; two or three wooden bowls, a 

pat and a kettle, being the whole kitchen furni-' g;4c0, 

ture of the greateſt emeer. However, all the furniture, 

arders and degrees of theſe people, from the Be-. 

Rags to the Baſhaw, cat in_the ſame man« Manner of 

r, waſhing firſt their "hands, and then fitting ©**8- 

coghrleaged rqund a mat, or law table, upon 

heh their diſhgs are placed, They make no 


Spariy  PIACerial b nd & not ſo beaur uſe of a table-cloth, each perſon cantenting him-. 
of ms oc Yo thoſe of "Th 3 but being {elf with a ſhare of a long cowel that lies round. 


conan Ip ſofter, they are preferred. by thele 
Manufac- to lieypon, Ar Agile and Tunis there 
tures. . are —— for ve}vet tafitas, and ſeveral kinds of 
wrought filks, A. coarſe fort! of linnen is like- 
wiſe made all over theſe kingdoms,.; tho Sylp is, 
noted for progrcing the fineſt, 'The greateſk 
patt of the manufactures' I have..mentioned. are 
conſumed at home ;: ſome of which are {@ ſmall . fin 
_ and Incaligergpts particularly. the ſilks and lin» 
pep, that | the deficiencies are frequently made 
up from the: Levant, and Europe, It may be 
further: OervERs, that theſe. parts of Barbary 
ſend very of their commgadities to foreign 
markets, ' oi. hides, "Se BE pulſe and. cqro, ars 
the Geners" SROPU8y. 3. "Au ut the farft are either 
io. ſuch ſmall quantities, gr ſa. much. wanted. at 
home, that corn:may be rec ;oned the chief, and 
indeed the 'only branch of trade for exporta- 
tion... Before the loG of Warran, I have known 
our- merchants; ſhip off ſome years,.. from one 
or- other | of the ports of theſe, ingdoms, ſeven 
or eight thouſand ton, 
3 YR? of 


among the natives the 
Tor pl g my 


can LG 


There is likewiſe ſo great greateſt {eriouſneſs 


the mat. Knives and ſpoons are” little in uſe, 
for the food being well roaſted and boiled, re- 
quires no carying. , Cuſcaſſowe, pilloe, and other 
diſhes likewiſe, which we ſhou 


d reckon ſpoon. 

meats, are feryeq up in the ſame manner with 
cher ocher form of wad, na tywer than lake: 
warm ; 1 that, the whale company dipping their 
r$ Loc gt N the diſh (making uſe of their 

rig of it they 


ak. 5+ 4 take Py gs 


L n Nall "tors Fl ee 
making it Gr it pellets, in the 
alms of be wb No Av. is any perſon 
farishicd than he riſes up, and waſhes himſclf, 
6 paying the leaſt regard to-the company, 

another that yery mgment takes his place z 
= ſervant ſomerimes (for there is no diſtinftion 
of tabjes) fycceeding his maſter. When they fit 
down to cheſe meals, or cat and drink art any 
gther time z and, indeed, when they enter 


their daily employ, or undertake any buſineſy 


whatſoever, they always pronounce, _ the 

and An the word Biſ- 

millah, 1. g. -O the "og of let, 
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THE. ANCIENT HISTORY 


dillah,” i.e, { God" be*p praiſed) after nature is' "fa 
tisfied, and their Mae af are attended with ſucceſs. 
oy 'Furks arid "Moors are early riſers, con-" 


ftantly attending the publick devorions at break. 


of day. Each perſon employs himſelf afterwards 
in the exerciſe of his proper trade -and occupa- 

tion, © till ten'in the morning, the 'uſual 'time of 
dining ;* returning again to'his bufineſs till (Afa) 


"the: efrioon prayers, at which'time all kind-of. 


work ceaſcth, and their ſhops'are ſhut up.” 'The' 
"Tup r commonly follows” the *prayers of (Mz m 
greb) ſun-fet, "and then repeating the fame'at- 
the ſetting '6f ' the watch,” when it begins to "be 


_ dark, they 8: to' bed immediately after. Some. 


«_ the '&f people, who have no conſtant, 
loy, - Foe day, * either 'in convetfing. 


| wit one "another at the Haf-effs in 'the Bazar, 


or at the" &offchouſe : whilſt” a great number 
of the. Turkiſh and * Mooriſh youths, with * no/ 


_ ſmall p rt of the unmarried "ſoldiers, attend their 


concubines with wine 'and*mulick into the fields, 7 
or elſe 'make themſelves mierty”- 
blick m_— 2 practice indecd-exprefsly 
ibited by their raligion ; bat'what the - wes ict 
of the Ent, and” A uncontroutable. paſſions'of 
the rranſt6fſes, oblige theſe 4 rem to dif. 
penſe with. Tt 
. The Arabs follow no reid ide or emp 
ment ; his life is one continued" round of 5 oe 
or diverſion. When no paſtime calls him abroad, 
he doth' nothing all the day but loiter at home, 
{moke 'his Pipe, and repoſe himſetf under fome' 
"neighbouring! ſhade. © He 'hath'no reliſh! at'all 
for domeſtick pleaſures, and'is rarely known to 
converſe with his wie, ' or play with his chil-' 
dren. "What he values above all-is his horſe, for' 
in this he'placeth his higheſt fatisfation, being 
ſeldom well. pleaſed, or in a good homour; *but 
when he' is far from home, riding at full Theed, | 
and hunting. * 
" The Arabs, as well as the eaſtern nations,” are. 
- very dextrous at this exerciſe.” 'T have ſeen ſe- 
_ veral perſons, who could take” oy a jerrid or dart 
-at full ſpeed from the ground; and 'there are 
none of 'them but can quickly hunt down a 
wild ' boar. 'We' have upon one of the medal- 
lions of Conftantine's arch;'a "very" beautiful re- 
preſentation” of this ' ſport, ' as 'it is performed! 
to this day by the Arabs, who after they have 
rouzed the beaft from his retirement, and pur- 
ſued it into'ſome adjacent plain, « endeavour there, 
by frequent overtaking and” turning it, to tire 
and perplex 'it ; 'and then, 'watching' an oppor- 
tunity, either launce at it_ at ſome diſtance, or, 
coming cloſe * !ts ſide, fix their ſpears in its 
- body. Ar'the hunting of the lion, a whole di- 
ſtri& is ſummoned to appeat, who forming 
themſelves firſt into a circle, endloſe a place of 
three, four, or five miles in''compaſs, according 
to the number 'of the people, and the quality 
of the: ground that is pitched-upon for the ſcene 
of this a&tion. The footmen advance firſt, ruſh- 
ing into the thickets with” their dogs and ſpears 
to put up the game, whilſt the horſemen, keep- 
ing a little behind, are always''ready to charge 
upon the firſt ſally *of the wild beaſt. In this 
manner they proceed, ſtill contraCting their cir- 
cle till they all at laſt” either cloſe in together, or 
meet with ſomething to divert them. The ac- 
cidental paſtime -upon theſe" occaſions is ſome- 
times nk diverting ; - for the ſeveral different ſorts 
that'lic within this compaſs, being by 


of anim 
" 4 


: jackalls, 'hy#znas, 'and other” wild: 'bedſts.' It is-al 


at one of the ty' 


_ to anevil 


ways about 'with' them ſome or other 
of their koran, "which; as 'the Jews did their 
phylacteries, they place upon their breaſt, -or 
fow under their caps, to þ © Faſcination ahd 


_ neſs -and | misfortunes. - The virtue of theſe 


ſtemper, _—_— uſe ſeveral ſu 
Ac 


this "means Arove- together, "they farely fail of® 
| having a vitiety 'of agreeable” chales' afrer hares, 


common obſervation inthis'coufitty; that when 
the lion perceives himfelf In Ones, nay fome-" 
 titnes 'the. very nibirient -he'3s"roirzed, he aa 
ſeize direfly"upory the perſon" who is * the nears 
eſt to him, and, rather Tn, quit. His by hold, 
himſdf to'beicut'iP pi TEIN 

"Hawking: is'6ne Frm 'the chiefeſt divirhond Whraning 

ohg the Aribs, atd"gentry of: the kingdom” 6F 

is! | Their Woods afford "then k enuitiful vau | 
of Hawks'and falcons. © 419 1 100010 

' The greateſt "plrt of 'the iMprits whitied Perſons 
would'be reckoned beauties, even" in” Great! Bre-vf the 
ralh';z ' their'” children certainly *have the” fineſt Omen 
complexions!' '6f "any nation” whatſbever. "ThE | 
boys, indeed, "by" wearing only the _ oy 
expoſed {o' much'/to the Tun, ur the' &y qu 
ly' attain "the ſwarthineſs of the” Arab but Tho 
girk, keeping thore/at home, "mp cheir beau! | 

till chey are'thirty, at 'which age *they are* 
ſually paſt child-bedting. - It ſets a nd 
chile one 'of theſe'irls" is a 'rtjother”" at E . 
and a"grand<4mother at two: and wwenty ; HT" 2s 
their 'lives' are uſually of the*ſame Tength 'with 
thoſe of the! Europeans,” there have" not been! in- 
| ſtances wanting among theſe 'matrons, 'of | ſome 
who have. lived” to ke their Children of many 
generations, © 

"No nation in its world on & much BBY to Superſi- 
ſuperſtition as the Arabs, or even'as the Maho- 700 tion -"> 
metans m general. They hang, abvur their chil. =" 
drens'necks - the figure of an' open hand, which 
the Turks and 'Moors paint upon their ſhips' 
arid houſes; as an -antidote and counter-charm 
, for five with them' is an'unſucky 
number. Thoſe who are grown” up, carry al- 
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witcheraft, and" to: * cher themſelves from” fitk- 


charms and ſcrolls 'is ſuppoſed likewiſe to 'be 
ſo far univerſal, that they hang them upon the 
necks of their catthe, horſes, and -other-beafts of 
burthen. They place (great confidence in ma- 
gicians and -ſorcerers;' and upon Tome” extraor- 
dinary occaſions, particularly in a lingring di- 
itious ceremo- 
nies in the ſacrificing 'of a cock;" a ſheep, or a 
goats by burying'the whole'carcaſs under ground, 

r by drinking apart of the blood, or elſe by 
brrtitng or diſperſing the feathers.” For it is a 
prevailing -opinion all over this country, that a 
great many diſeaſes 'proceed' frotn ſome offence 
or other hath N. cows Sven to the Jenoune, 

a ſort of creatures placed” by the Mahometans 
betwixt angels and'devils. "Theſe, like the fairies 
of our forefathers,! are ſuppoſed to frequent ſhades 
and fountains, 'and to affume' the bodies of 
toads, worms, and other little animals, which 
being always in our way, are liable every mo- 
ment to be hurt and moleſted. When any ; 
ſon therefore 1s ſickly or maimed, he fancies bet 
he hath injured '6ne'or 'other of "theſe beings, 
and immediately the women, who are dextrous 
in theſe ceremonies, go upon a Wedneſday with 
frankinceſe, and other perfumes, to ſame neigh- 
bouring ſpring, and there ſacrifice, as I have al- 
ready hinted, a hen or a cock, an ewe or a fe 
C 


ment of Wn 
Arabs. without -controul,' provided they'|behave them- 


in Algiers, 
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&c, according to the ſex and quality of. che. Fe. 
tient, 'and the nature of the diſtemper, . > » 

\.The Arabs are permitted by the Algerines, by 
governed by. their: own laws/ and magiſtrates, 


ſelves peaceably;/pay' then :the (eighth+parr of 
the produce of of ther lands, and' a ſmall /poll-tax, 
which. is annually: colletted by/the Turks. "And 


every-dou- war; EY ; looked: upon 
as a ſmall EE home 'Boverned abſolutely 
by. the-perſoniof-'the - {t ſubſtance 4n it: the 


government uſually ends fronfather:to ſon, or 
- tothe next heirg except he be an infant, or unqua- 
lified. to govern, and then the! uncle,' or ſome near 


relation, takes the adminiſtrationof the: government 


upon/him..).'When/one of theſe:governors has the 
command- only;of a-ſingle dou-war, he'1s'com- 
monly called the-ſheik;; but the ruler or chief per- 
ſon: of a tribe; whoſe-authority reaches over ſeveral 
dou-wars, hath 'themicle either of the (ſhiek el kt 


beer) great lard.orielder, or elſe of (emeer)/prince.. 


_— -,viThe whole: force'at | Algiers, .in Turks and Co- 


hes, 18: C at: t;to be: about ſix 


thouſand: few? hundted/; ..two: thouſand; 'whereof | 


areſuppoſed ts: be: 61d, and excuſed from duty:: 


and. ,of the four thouknd five: hundred that re> - 


main, -one* thouſand 'are conſtantly loyed in 
zelieving annually their: garriſons, whit the reſt 
_ arscither,-to::arm-out. their cruiſers, or elſe form 
the three | flyirig camps: which 'are. ſent out every 
ſargmer, -under .the: command 'of the” provincial 
viceroys, : Toi.the Turkiſh troops we: may join 
about. :two thouſand» Zwowah, as the” Mooriſh 
horſe and foot-are' called : yet, 'notwithſtanding 
| theſe are kept in conſtant pay, and? may be ſup- 
| poſed to a ft the number of ſoldiers, yer 
being all of: them. hereditary. enemies to the 
Turks, thiey are little conſidered in the:real fafe- 
guard and- defence of ' the government. The 
_ method therefore that is obſerved in keeping this 
large and populous kingdom in obedience, 1s not 
1o: much by force: of: arms, as :by: diligently ob- 
ſerving the. old: political: maxim, 4+ Divide and 
4 command, ** ,. For. the provincial viceroys are 
very; watchful aver the motions”'of the | Ara- 
bian tribes, who are' under their ſeveral diſtricts 
and: juriſdictions ;/: and as theſe! are in continual 
_  xealouſies and diſputes with one another, the beys 
w_ have nothing mbre- to do than keep: up the fer- 
ment, and: throw 1n at proper times' new. matter 
for-diſcord and contention. There .are a» great 
many. Arabian and African tribes, 'who' in caſe 
their  neighbours' ſhould obſerve': a' [neutrality, 
would be too hard for 'the.'whole army of Al 
_giers, notwithſtanding each Turk valueth himſelf 
1n being a match for twenty Arabs. When there- 
fore there is. any miſunderſtanding of this kind, 
the vicerays play one tribe againſt anether, and 
provided the quarrel proves equal, a- few Turks 
ſeaſonably thrown, in, will be more than a ba- 
lance for the enemy. By thus continually fo- 
menting the diviſions, which always ſubfift a- 
mong the Arabian princes, and by drawing on 
_ afterwards: one. family to: fight againſt another, 
theſe four or:five thouſand Turks maintain their 
ground againſt all pppoſition, © | 
In the inland-towns and villages of Barbary, 


caring there is. for. the moſt part a houſe ſet. apart for 


the reception of ſtrangers, with a proper officer 


to attend it, Here perſons are lodged and en- 


teftained for one. night, in the beſt. manner the 
place will afford, ar the expence - of the com- 
munity. 


Except at theſe places, - fays*Drc1:Sm aw, :1 
met with no khans, or houſes of entertainmenty 
throughout therwhole. courſe of: my travels. To 


 furnith - ourſelves+ with ''tents would + have' been 


both cumberſome'; and; expenſiye;z beſides the 
ſuſpicion-it-mighthave raifed!in{ the Arabs; that 
we:'were perſons of rank-and forrumes and: con- 


| ſequently too richvand»rempting*'a booty! to 'be 


wed to: eſcape. .'''Fhe. unfortunate! gentlemen, 
who were! comin not! many years: ago'in' an 


embafſy-ro Abyſſinia found this to be” rue, at 
the expence of their lives. : ©t's 0 'n22d-. 


. If;, therefore, in» the tourka of hay: travel- 
logs we did+not' fall in with the hovels of the 
Kabyles, 'or the encampments. of the Arabs; we 
had nothing; to''protect us from the >inelemency, 
either of the heat of the day, or the'cold- of the 
night,- unleſs we mer with ſome” accidental: grove 
of-trees, the ſhelve:of a rock; vor. ſometimes, | 
good' fortune, a'grotto. | At: theſe; times; 'whi 
indeed did ſeldom happen, our: horſes were the 
greateſt ſufferers*. and: as ' they! were: always: 
firſt care, we gathered ,for them ſtubble, graſs, 
IG trees: and; ſuch like provender,: Ju 
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Barkiey, ;to find out the 'enca 


mpments''of the 


Ardbs: (for we are nor-fond- of vifiting:the Ka- 
(byles; | whg/ are not fo cafily: managed)” we: are 


entertained for: one” night -upon»free-:coſt: the 
Arabs, , either by long cuſtom, i the! particular: te- 
-nure-of- their lands, ) or rather, perhaps,”: from 
fear (and compulſion, being obliged: ro Any the 
ſpakees, and: thoſe. who are-/'with” them, .the 
mounah,/; as they icall 'it,/ whichs is a falkicienr 
quantity of proviſions: for themſelves and” their 
horſes: :-Befides- ai! bowl of 'milk;-and a baſket 
.of figs, raiſins, dates, or other drie® fruits, which 
-were; ed\t6 us upon-ourarrival,. the:-maffer 
.of the tent where:we:lodged, -fetched: ukfrom: tis 
Aock { (according to the nurmber::of our 4- 


Dy). '@ kid; or-a! goat; a: lamb, -or' a y ide: half 


of which was immediately feethed: by his: wife, 
and ferved up 
ſually made 
faſt or dinner the next day. - neo fag ay 
However, the tents of theſe roving nn. 
though they: may ſhelter us from. the weather, 
are,/ notwithſtanding,” attended with "their incon- 
veniencies. - For the cold and the dews that we 
are. every night expoſed ta in the defarts of Ara- 
bia, do not incommode us half ſo. much as the 


vermin and infefts' of all kinds, ' which never fail 


toi'moleſt us here. Beſides fleas and lice, which, 


without a miracle, are here in all their quarters, 


the apprehenſions we' are under of being bit or 
ſtung. by the: ſcorpion, viper, -or venomous ſpi- 
der, rarely fails.in ſome parts of theſe countries 


-to. interrupt the .reſt that 1s ſo grateful and ne- 


ceflary to a weary traveller. Upon fight, indeed, 
of; one or other of theſe venomous beaſts, a tha- 
eb, -or writer, who happened to; be one of my 
ſpahees, | after /he had muttered a few words, 
.exhorted us; all to take courage, . and not. be 
afraid 'of ſuch : creatures, as he had 'made tame 
-and- harmleſs by | his charms and -incantations. 
We are likewiſe :no Jeſs offended: :(fram whence 
we might leaſt expect it) by thew kids, calves, 


_ and other young cattle, that are.'tigd: up. every 


night under the eaves of their tents, to- prevent 
them from ſucking their dams. 
that are uſed upon theſe occaſions; being only 
made of looſe you yarn, the fretfyl creatures 

are 


our. 


ds: we-are: ſo:'fortunate:cin.” rravelling in 


«with cuſcaſfſowe ; the: reft: was v- 
ab-ab, 'and reſerved for our break- | 


For the cords 


+ }. 


136 


will ſometimes part with/-no 


THE ANCIENT HISTORY 
are every moment breaking Jooky,'s and hears. tk 


OVer.UK,-.7777 
. When-our: company lat 
tained in |a courteous manner ( 


clans Cunes- 
the Arabs 
nll it be ex- 
torted by/force). uſed 40: give the' maſter 'of 
the tent. a knife, a conple of flints, 'or a ſmall 


eſteem, -and keep for. the priming only of their 
fire-arms. It this lallah (or lady) his wife, had 
been obliging alſo in her -way, by making our 


_ cuſcafſowe Groury and with expedition, ſhe would 


we then travelled in the/night ; which having 


return a'thouſand thanks for a ſkean of thread, a 


large needle, : or a pair of ſciffars z all of them 
Teſs peo _ 'and. very engaging preſents with 


"During, = enteltive heats of the ſummer, and 
y when: we were apprehenſive of being 
intercepted by ſome- party of free-booting Arabs, - 


no eyes, according to: their proverb, few of therm 
dare: then' vencure out, ''as' nat knowing the 
dangers and. ambuſcades they may poſſibly _ 


mo 
; Our ftages, or:days journies, 'were ie © 


the ſame. [For when any Ay Grngher ras acpmebien- 


ed, we then travelled through'as many by-paths 


as our conductors were acquainted with, riding in 


this manner, : without reſting ſometimes: twelve, 


ſometimes fifteen hours together. Nay, in re- 


turning ;from; Jeruſalem (fo vigilant ' were the 
Arabs at that time, in diſtrefling the pilgrims) not- 


withſtanding wehad the.ſheck (orfaint) of Mount 


{pi 


tion, I rarely carried 


Carmel, with twenty of his ſervants to protect us, 
we reſted only one hour.in two and twenty 3 for 
4 long we'made it in travelling betwixt Sichern 
and Mount Carmel. har erage ot 
-giers and: Tums, an nary journey (ex- 
Cclufive of the time taken up in making obſerva- 
tions) rarely exceeded eight or nine hours. Our 


conſtant practice was to rife at break of day, fet 


forward with the fan, and travel till the middle 
.of the afternoon, at which time we began to Jook 


-out. for the. encampments of the Arabs ; who, to 


prevent ſuch parties . as ours: from living upon 
them, take care to pitch in places the leaſt eon- 
picuous. And indeed ſometimes, unleſs we dif- 
covered the ſmoak of their. tents, obſerved ſome 


-of their flocks, or heard the barking of their dogs, 


1t was with ey (if at all) that we were able 


'to find them. 


In Barbary, whore the Arabs are ak kubjes- 
along with me more thah 
Hons ſpahees, and a ſervant, all of us well arm- 
z though we were ſometimes obliged to aug- 
w__ our numbers, particularly when we tra- 
velled among the independent. Arabs, upon. the 
frontiers of the neighbouring kingdoms, or where 
two contiguous clans are at variance + Theſe, and 
ſuch like harammes, as the free-booters are uſu- 
ally called, -muſt be, I conje&ture, what the Eu- 
ropeans mean by wild Arabs, notwithſtanding 
there is.no ſuch name peculiar to. any one body 
of them, :they being all of them the 3 have, and 
have all the like inclinations (whenever a proper 
nity ortemptation offers itſelf) of robbing, 
Kripping, and murgering, not ſtrangers only, but 
alſo one another. 
However, to prevent, as muck as poſſible, the 
falling into -their hands, the 'greate fafety for 


a rraveller ar al -rimes, js'r0' be _— ne 


quantity. of Engliſh gubpowden, which | being genera 


much ſtranger than their own, they have in great 


habit of the country, or dreſſed like one of .his 
: " ſpahees, For the Arabs are very jealous and ins = 


uiſtrive, efting all ſtrangers/to be {pics, and __ 
[to NE ney of thole: lads; which at ' 
ane time of other (as they have: 


fear) are to bereſfored to the chriſtians. © | 
The horſes and camels of 2  3-rrſt” WEIR 


lly one ant pace z. (the latter at the rate 
of two miles ag the-other of or” 
graphical nile 


Captain Ur ing T viacks following defcrigeina 
of. Carthage and: Tunis, viz. : nv: 


| walked alin all overthb-aroimit where the Carttope 


city of Cartharge formerly; Roog:; but there _i3 
hardly. any appearance (that there:ever had been'a 
town there, the graſs coveringthe ſtones almgſt 
every Where: I was ſhewed place where iti 
frig their: citadel Rood, and. another, » which I 
was told,” was. the place of -arins s We ſaw there 

of walls hring far upon'the ground ; 'and 
in thar part which is fi 
the city, there is a 


range of 'x6ciſterns for holding 


water, which bad been all arched over with brick, 
and a'broad walk on each fide of them ; the arches © 


remained whole over ſeveral of |.themm, and three 
or four of the. ciſterns were not the leaſt decay- 
ed, and had then water in them, tho* the great- 


eſt part were ruined. Theſe ciſterns were, 'no 


doubt, made. to hold a ſtore of: water, for ſup- 
plying the. inhabitants in caſe of. a ſiege, and 
Ls, hold many [thouſand tons. : They had; no 
doubt, many more beſides theſe for that purpoſe; 

they having no freſh water in the town,'/ but, 
what was conveyed thither by:an aqueduct near 
thirty miles out of the country, : which was about 


thirty, or- thirty-five foot 'high ;'part of _ 
for near one hundred and fiſty foot" in length, 1 


ſaw ſtanding, and-all the reſt was fallen. down, 
where the ruins are to be ſeen in ſeveral places - 


It was built of: a hard ſtone, ſomething like fAlinr, 
tho* of .another kind. Not far from Cape Car- 


thage the bey has a houſe and gardens, near 
which is a well, with water z but. it being brack- 
iſh, it was not fit to drink, though it kk to 
water the gardens. The city of 


—_— point. © =y moderately biakc and rp 


ſea running on 


ſides of 1 by formed almoſt a 
peninſula. 


The city of Tunis ſtands at 'the head of a Jarge Tui. 


lake or lagune, ten or fifteen. miles from the Ga- 

leta caſtles, -and | about eighteen from the place 
where Carthage ftood. Ir is about five or fix 
miles round, and is encompaſſed by a high ſtrong 
wall, and a dry ditch : In the upper of 'the 
town, on''a _nſing ground, is a caſtle or citade}, 
the walls of which are alſo very high, but has 
no-ditch.' The city is watered by a rill riſing in 
a neighbouring mountain, which is conveyed to 
the town over a deep valley by an aquedud&t. 
There are cannon mounted on the walls z- but 


the fortification is not regular, nor built after the 
; 'it ſtands upon PF... 


manner of thoſe in Europe 
large ſpace of ground, and the ſtrength of it 
ſeems to conlift only in the height of the walls. 
The ftreets of the city are very irregular, tho! 
there are in it a great many lofty and well-built 
houſes, which have but. few! windows on the out- 
ſide. They have ſquare courts within, which are 
paved with tile, having galleries ſupported with 
pillars two. or three ſtories high, and are con- 


ttived for: coolneſs, where the families regale ; 


themſelves, and take the freſh air. 4 
The 


taught 'to mY 


to. be the middle of 
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The cy | is very lous, as we may judge invited us into their houſes, where we ſaw their 
by the number of harlots, which I was aſſured women, who, contrary to the cuſtom of Ma- 
were not leſs than fifteen thouſand regiſtexed., y ns. met us, and ſeemed highly pleaſed 
The bey's revenues are chiefly from olive-trees,” with our company z they were not fatisfied 
the owners of which pay a tax of four aſpers a with barely ſeeing our faces, but defired us to un- 

ear for each tree. They pay alfo a certain rate button our garments, and ſurveyed, our naked 
for their dates, and other fruitsz and there are arms E os : the men, who fo by, ſeemed 


" lik&wiſe duties upyn allggods irgponted:. Their 
.ief mſn: ca, ca 4 which t of (+ ve wi 4s ingeprome 
"gre quantities to Turkey * they export ſome oil, 0s ;” but. Rane 
cotton-yarn, pot-aſh and ſpurſges, ſome corn and ſeemed very modeſt. The nkieo of the vil- 
—_  *-- . lage were A of the Mooriſh race, being of the 
Coſcuſu, * Fheir cifcixfir; which is one of their g eneral and colour of Mulattoes ; *tis very probable they had 
9M . beſt diſhes, is made thus : #bey put ur/ into « D&tr before ©eh any men ſo white as we were. 
large flat pan, and ſprinkle 1 it with water, and tak- In this journey I made what Seryabons ] Soil of 
ing reat Pa ains to ſhake it to and fro over a low could of the country thro' which I paſſed ; moſt Tv 
fire, which ſeparates it, ahd rolls it into ſmall balls, of the land was a hard, reddiſh, ſandy foil, which 
about the bigneſs of .Pigeo igeon ſhot ; when they bore np. graſs, an og few 94 I do not 
have prepgfed a ſufficient tiry q it, they pur rememhbe r, for ene fteen milef\ together, to 
= yt a ie of a cullendegp, whi not ſo h as an in- 
whe cit fleſh is boiling, "and fſeft. 


ſet oyer. have ſeen n/any cr 


thin os miles of the amphitheatre, 


4 les focktves thi m thereof, and moiſtens it ; and there were ſome ſhrubs, without any leaves, ſcat- 
4 i when their meat is boiled enough, they put itall tered over a large plain, with a herd of  Zoats | 
* together into a diſh, and eat it. | browſing upon. them; and about midway in our 
3 | The ruing, ., We wet © to.ſee a0 RUTH'S: fifty awles . journey, we paſled ghro* 2: tolerable: vithey yok; , 
E Sites. wo T ups, Oe? to be fd ws either bythe - bout two: hundaed | houſes, whigh-was naw 
: {wa n ichs.of . belt chat I-fow Jn:ghe £quatrys; where ri 
2 _ a lignen manutaGory, moſt, of tbe inhiaþi 
7 | Fiſher +. core a—_ 


: — ks tale, hich protons For'ang m3 whichl was 


_ at leaſt twenty-five qr ages hd fpeagor. | mach ſurpriſe tes bj being che ante Numi- 
When we had, viewed the - dia, from whenae, biſtory-tells us, came ſuch 
. tide and without, . and ſuffiien oiea our.au- . ——_—— of people; -and--that tliey. ſhould: chuſe 
riglity, we ranged. abour, fg ge, which. was fuch'a' country to-hve in, or how. _. cauld od 
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ble; extends as/far as the Pole on'the be'entitled to'all America Eh! inſifting that : 
-\2north;\and'is boanded by the Atlan- - all other nations wete thereby «bſoturely ed - 
- 


"i tic-orean, 'whith Qivides it from©Eu- - 

\. ropeand-Aﬀica'on'the eaſt ; by ano- ' 

onymous-6cean on'"the'fouth'; and bythe. 

vaſt Pacifie<octan, uſually called: the South-ſea, | 
""_ ſeparates {from Alia, 6n the welt, - */ 

gth of Arnerica;' if : we extend/it'but 

Gant. degrees north '(our [furtheſt Uiſcoveries 


-:that way) to:Cape-Horn,' which hes in 57 and a © 


-- half ſouth;;takes yp 157 ant achalf wht-4 of ha- - 


' titude;z which reckoning 60 miles to a degree, as ” 


--mariners ulually do, makes the' 


of America - 


20 be:3250/miles;; and, if wwe; allow 70 Miles'to ” 


a degree, which comes:near'the'truth, 'the length : 


of America is 9625 miles, but the breadth is not 
anſwerable to the length ; for what is diſcovered 
of North-America, which is of a triangular figure, 
1s-not fo broad in any place. | 
The north and ſouth parts are joined by the 
narrow iſthmus of Darien, which divides the North 
from the South-ſea, and is about 60 miles over in 


»_ 


,” 
+ 
a 
C4 » tas” "£ 
[x « 
A . 
- 


from any ſhare in/that part of che'w hd; and on 
_ their arrival ih North-America, iwhich went un- 
'derthe name of Mexico, and ahother of the I boy's 
tn the South! ſtaled the empire of Peru, they | 

- the'name of Mexico to ther northern conque 4 
'and-the nfime: '6f Peru | to the fouthern con- 
qtieſts; ! WL H1IT2 

"Je may be. crops ally oth g6tiee here, that 
 the-ſea which ſeparites North Arpetica from Fu- 
rope; is'getierally'about four or'ivethouſand miles 
-broad ; the ſea, which ſeparates South- America 
Fromm Africa; about ''two'or: three thouſand mikes 
over 3 andithe fea; Which ſeparates America from 
Aſia, generally about eight or nine thouſand miles 


over, Having thus deſcribed the ſituation and 
extent of America, I proceed to enquire into the 
notions the ancients entertained of the form of the 


heavens and the earth, and of another continent to 
the weſtward of ours. 


The ancients generally imagined, that the his. The anci- 
the narroweſt place, viz. between Porto-Bello and vens conſtituted but one hemiſphere, and that the ents opini- 


Panama. earth was flat and round as a table, ſerving as a 2" 9 me. 
© But when we thus divide Amaticn into North baſis or foundation to ſupportihe fine vaulted roof heavens 
and South, it muſt not be underſtood, that the E- over their heads. and the 


quator makes this diviſion for what is denomi- Even the Fathers laughed at thoſe Philoſo- ©**- 
nated South-America, extends 12 degrees odd phers, who believed the carth to be globular, and 
minutes to the northward of the Equator : And furrounded by the heavens equally on every fide ; of 
indeed-we follow the grand diviſion made by the and nothing was more pony by them, than the | 
Spaniards of their American dominions into the notion of Antipodes. Is it poſſible, ſays Lac- 
Viceroyalties of Mexico and Peru, which are fe- TanT1vs, that any can be fo credulous to believe 
parated by a line drawn from Borto-Bello on the there are a people, or natioh, walking with their 
North-ſea, to Panama on the South-fea, the pro- feet upwards, and their heads downwards ; that 
ince of Terra-firma Proper (more known by the trees and corn grow ate ay | 1 that rain,fmow 
3X Darien) in which Porto-Bello and Fa= and hail aſcend to the earth ? WY. 
nama are comprehended, being reckoned part of And St. AvsTin ſays, * We are not to believe 
Peru or South-America, and the province of Pa- < what ſome affirm, that there are Antipodes 
ragua, contiguous to Terra-firma Proper, the <« which inhabit that part of the earth under us; a 
moſt ſouthern province. of Mexico, or North- «< region, where the ſun riſes when it ſets with 
America: So.that thole maps, which divide North « us, and the feet of the people are oppoſite to 


from South-America, by the gulph or river of «« ours; or that the earth is in the midft of the 
Darien, and a line drawn from thenceto the South- «© world, encompaſſed on all parts, and covered 


ſea, are not relied on ; for meg Je the pro- «« equally with the heavens. 
=” vince of Terra-firma Proper in North-America, And ſpeaking of the notion ſome entertained of 
Ws. whereas, in reality, it belongs to the Viceroyalty another continent, he ſays, © It is not agreeable to 
| | of Peru in Sonth-America. « reaſon or good ſenſe, to affirm, that men may 
'Fhe Spaniards, by virtue of the bull or grant the « "7 over ſo vaſt an ocean as the Atlantic, from 
Pope made them, of all diſcoveries to the weſt- « this continent to a new- found world, or that ' 


<« there 
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 ZINTRODUCDILIONG Ec. ir Of 


& there are inhabitants there, all men/being de- 
<« ſcended from the firſt man Avam.* 
And even AxisTOTLE, and thoſe of the an- 
_ Cients, who believed both''the heavens and the 
earth to be globular, and that there might. be'an- 
other continent ; yet look'd upon it to be divided 
from us by ſuch vaſt ſeas, that we could have no 
communication with it; and that all about the 
Equator, whether in this, or any other continent, 
was not habitable, on account of the exceſſive 
heats. It ſeetns the ancients in general, were- ſo 
far from knowing any thing of America; that 
they knew nothing even of Africa, or the Eaft- 
Indies, 'to the ſouthward of the Equator, though 
they muſt be acquainted with fome parts of A- 


friea and Afia; which lay within the Torrid Zone, 


on this fide of' the Equator ;z for the Upper E- 
thiopia lies within the Torrid Zone,' as does great 


part of the Eaſt-Indies : 'And Sumatra (which is 


tuppoſed to be /Tabrobane, or 'Tarſhiſh of the an- 
etents, and whither the fleets of SoLomon and Hr- 
RAM failed for gold) lies under the Equator z and 
yet we find Priny: of AgrsToTLE's: opinion, 
and affirming, ** That the middle region of the 
*« world, where the ſun continually runs his courſe, 
*. js parch'd and burnt up with fire.?? - It is ex- 
ceeding ftrange, 'that when men paſs'd- to the 
fartheſt bounds'of Africa, beyond; the-Equator, 
none'ever returned to inform the -more northern 
regions, ' that thoſe' parts were habitable ;-- and 


that: the Greeks and Romans knew:1no_ more of 


Africa, 'to the ſouthward of the Equator, than 

they. did of the continent 'of America. -  - 

The anci-* The fame PLIny, indeed, reports, that Hax- 
Gilg No the Carthaginian, failed round Africa ; -but 
round A. this evidently 'contradifts what he ſaid before, 
fiicaz that the countries under the Equator -were not 
' habitable. And, indeed, that opinion, that Han- 

No," or any of the ancients ſurrounded Africa, 

mult be falſe, becauſe they would not only then 


have known that thoſe countries were habitable, | 


| but they muſt+have known another hemiſphere, 
have ſeen. a new ſet of ſtars, and have ſeen the 

' furi'to the northward of them at noon-day, which 

_ were: ſuch remarkable diſcoveries, that if they 
 hadbeen once rhade, could never. have been for- 

gotten ; and yet-we'meet with no mention of 

theſe particulars, 'cither in Greek or Roman wri- 

| ters, or/ the leaſt ,deſcription of any people or 
country in Africa, - ſouth of; the Equator.: It 

ſeems - ſuperfluous'therefore to' add, that it was 

ſcarce poſlible the ancients could paſs theſe great 

ſeas to the ſouthward' of the Cape of Good-Hope, 

- in ſuch galleys, and low-built veſſels; as were then 

in uſe ; eſpecially. ſince there are-:not- any -har- 

bours, or | ring of ſecurity, about.the' Cape, that 

could preſerve them! from. Ns in thoſe 

ſeas, which are: very : ſeldom free - from ſtorins, 

ſuch as no galleys can live in. 1 

Or knew © But to-proceed 3 SENECA, in his Medza, ſeems 
any thing go propheſy, that another world ſhould be difco- 
ed IS vered beyond the Atlantic-ocean, to the ſouth- 
" weſt; and this was alſo the opinion of; other great 
 men'among the ancients, founded upon that diſ- 
proportion there appeared to be between the land 

_ and water then diſcover'd. But this ſhews there 
was no ſuch continent diſcovered at that time. 
_- P.aTo indeed ſpeaks of: 4 vaſt iſland beyond 

' the Atlantic-ocean,/ equal in; dimenſions to Aſia 
and Africa, and of ſeveral intermediate iſlands, 
which render'd the paſſage ſhort and eaſythither; 
but then he tells us, thoſe iſlands were long ſince 
ſunk, and covered with the ocean, If we take 


þ 
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his teſtimony therefore entire, there was-no ſuch 


land as America known in his days : And indeed: 


his 'whole relation appears to. be no- more than 
poerical: fiction 3. and PLaTo's Atlantic-iſlands, 
to have no other exiſtence than Mor z*s Utopia. 

I proceed, in'the. next place, to examine the' 
ſeveral conjectures concerning the time and man-: 
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An enqui- 
ry how 
" America 


ner: of peopling America ; \for all ' that we know yg, gr& 
certainly is, 'that it thas been planted many hun peopled. 


dred, or rather thouſand of years;»from the num; 
bers. of people-found: there in: the beginning of 
the fifteenth century; 7! STIRS 4: We", & 


_ » I make no/doubr; but that-alllmen, according 


to the ſcriptures,” deſcended from Apams; and 
had we not- the: authority of ſacred writ for this 
opinion, : yet. the reſemblance there is between the 
people of that continent and this, and the reli- 
gion and cuſtoms of- the one and; the other, de- 
9 that we.'proceeded from-one common 
+:/The ſtature, form and features of the Ameri- 
cans,, do. not differ: from . ours ; | the frame and 
turn of their minds are the fame; they adored 
the ſame almighty Being, built temples, and fa- 


crificed to -himy as: the ancients did z} and they 
retained a-tradition; +that their:continent was gra- 


dually peopled from a ſmall number. They uſed 
arms of the ſame form alſo as the men of out 
continent did, | viz.: ſwords; ſpears, lances, bows, 


arrows, ſlings, and-darts: All the difference was, 


that as they had-loſt the uſe of iron, their wooden 


words were:edg/d- with: ſharp 'flints,i.and. their 


ſpears, -arrows and- darts pointed: with the bones 


of ſh, or other animals. ' However, it is high- 
ly probable; that . thoſe countries. were peopled 
very early, becauſe they ſeem'd: ſtrangers to al- 
moſt every art and ſcience, when the Spaniards 
came; amongſt them ; and for the' ſame reaſon, 


we may. be aſſured -no adventurers arrived there 


in theſe latter ages;-:before CoLumBus. 


We know certainly,” that part,of the weſtern Probab!y 
coaſts of Africa, and the Canary-iſlands, over- Ne" 
againſt, and not far from” America, were planted cre 
by the Cafthaginians, four or five hundred. years in Cartha« 


firſt 
d 


before the incarnation» of our Saviour -z/ that ſome gin1an 
of | their ſhips/carried 2 thouſand ſouls 31and,. *tis FP 


probable, when they ſent; ſhips. to the/Canary or 
Cape Verd- iſlands, to; plant. colonies, they, were 
crouded with men, women, and children, - as ours 
are, that we' ſend! to-the plantations at..this day. 


Is it ſtrange then, that ſome of. theſe ſhips ſhould 


be driven to America,þy the winds which con- 
ſtantly blow fromthe eaſtward, ,wher it. 1s, nog 
more than three: weeks: ſail from-Aftrica, or, the 
Canaries, to that continent ? If ſuch planters were 
once driven; from their intended - ponty// far to the 
weſtward, and they-found it impoſſible, for them 


to return, the wind fitting always directly againit 


them ; what could; "be ' more rational. than to run 
before the wind, .in;hopes: of making ſome other 


land ; and, as we ſuppoſe them! yi&tualled in or- | 


der to plant and, recruit ſome: colony, fuch ad- 
venturers could not, haye: leſs than three weeks, 
or a:month's proviſion. on board, which was fut- 
ficient to ſupport themy.jn ſuch a voyage, where 
they could ſuffer, no hardſhips from. the climate, 
which was ſuitable to: African conſtitutions. | 
- -If it be demanded how it happened, that no ſhip- 
ping was ever driven thither ſince the Carthaginian 
ſtate flouriſhed, it may very truly be anſwer'd, 


that no people have ever navigated-thoſe ſeas, 


ſince the Carthaginians, 'cill very lately. all. the 
diſcoveries and plantatigns of the Gafthaginians 


5 Upon 
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pon the weſt coaſt of Africa, and in the Cana- 
ries, were loſt 'and ruin'd upon: the conqueſt the 
Romans made of Carthage ; neither did the Ro- 
mans ever revive that branch of their navigation 
Even the Canaries, that were certainly anly plate 
wn 


| by the Carthaginians, remained unkno! 


_ ny ages after that ſtate became ork Who: 


* mans; nor did the natives know from whence to 


Tt could 
>not ned 


pm 


derive their original, when the Spaniards made 


new diſcovery of thoſe iſlands inthe-r5th century. 

' - Another cirtumſtance - to induce us to believe 
they are deſcended from the-Phenicians or Car- 
thaginians, is 'their' imitating them in ſuch of 
their religious rites, as nature or reaſon could ne- 
ver have taught-them. As to: their worſhipping 
the Sun” and: Moon, this was common indeed to 
almoſt all other- nations; but their offering hu- 
man facrifices ſeems to have been almoſt peculiar to 


_ thoſe nations.” It is obſervable | alſo, that the 


Americans adored mountains, woods, ſeas and 
rivers, and almoſt every animal, as the Africans 
once did, and ſome of them aCtually do at -this 
day. But further, if we ſuppoſe that America 
was firſt peopled by ſea, it could be by no other 
nation but: the Phenicians ' or Carthaginians, no 
other people having fleets 'and colonies on 'the 


weſtern coaſts of ca; races erg: 


ly ages. © 

For as the peopling Ametica.by fleets or colo- 
nies from China, or any other ipart of Aſia; in 
the firſt place, the breadth of e Pacific-ocan, 
'or South-ſea, which ſeparates Gom America, is 
—_ lefs than eight or nine thouſand miles, 'twice 


_ the breadth of the Atlantic-ocean, which. lies be- 


tween us and America. '2dly, The winds are al- 
ways contrary within the-latitude:of go north-and 
ſouth, where the winds conſtantly blow from eaft 
to weſt, and” in 'higher- latitudes are variable. 
gdly, It is well known that ithe Chineſe, the on- 
ly people furniſhed with 
_ Parts of the wotld, never.s 


_ tion-was always confin*d to their:own eas, and 
they: either knew nothing'bf diſtant countries, or 
_ deſpiſed them too much- to'take any. pains 'to 


_ come at'them'; and it is very 'unlikely,: that:any 


It could 
not be 
pled 


A y land 


from the 
north or 
ſouth. 


of their ſhips Thould ' be'driven by accident to | 


 Amirica, becauſe the 'ſea,- that ſeparates Aſia 


from America, is ſo very widez/'and the 'winds the 


always againſt thoſe 'that woull ail from thence 
to America, 'within the latitude 'of 130 north and 
ſouth ; and both Japan and Californts, which lie 
the neareſt ahith crkr,: of :atyilands we know 1n 
Aſia-and America, lie in- and//about the latitude 
of 30 north, _ 
 Asfor thatnotion, that the people Can 
nent went northabout to America by land, it ſcarce 
deſerves mentioning ;' for weknow'by our late voy- 
ages tothe north-eaſt, and to the north-weſt, that 
the ſea extends-more' than'eighty degrees -to'the 
northward3 -and conſequently, if America was 
pled either of thoſe ways, thoſe who'went 
thither muſt travel within x0'degrees of the Pole, 
which partsate neither paſſable-nor habitable ; and 
if there be any-other land which unites their con- 
+tinent to ours, -in a leſs rigorous climate, -it muſt 


| be between'the land of + Jeflo, or Yedſo, to the 


northward of Japan and+ California, but theſe are 
/about 80 "degrees aſunder, and no one has pre- 
tended to have diſcovered'any land between them, 
unleſs ſome merry 'map-makers, who ſeparate 


them wely” by the 1 unaginary _ of Anian, 


+. is + is - 


- 
= 


hd 


ing in the eaſtern 
to:make long. 


= . OY -or viſit remote tegions', their navige- 
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which they make to be- little; broader than the 
ſtraight between Dover and Caldis, tho' we know 
otuenaly;: ' that the land of - Jeſfor and - California 
are ſeveral thoufand' miles /afundet, and-no main 
| pretends to have diſcovered any: eoery - aa; 
the one and the other. $0 2: 
Fo the ſouthward alſo, our chin dave Gila 
ed'to near ſeventy degrees z and-conſequently; if 
the two continents are united 1n- that part. of. th 
globe, it muſt be in. too riggodes; 0 Thee fo 
men to travel that way by land. a: 
But ſhould. it be admitted, Pre Fd 
| ng by land, either near- the north or ſouth 
ole, from the old to the new world 4t is ſtrange; 
that no man ever returned again that way from 
America/ to us. The paſſage is probably as calf 
from thence by land as it is tot; and if it be 
objected, that the ſame argument heldgood againſt 
thoſe who ſuppoſe America was 2 from - 
hence by ſea, this is evidently a miſtake, becauſe 


the winds always ſit fair for ng fem Africa 
to America, and contrary. to'thoſe that would 


iniling and 


return from 'thence. ' Beſides, as it appears 
Americans had. loſt the art-of: ſhip- 
navigation, when the Spaniards ty MT 
them, and never knew. the uſe 'of the Joadſtone, 
there was no poſſibility they ſhould-ever return, 
or that we ſhould have any' kno -of them. 
'Had they been furniſhed with ſhipping, as they. 
were not,:it would nothave been poſſible forthem 
'to have found the way back to Africa; for, *till the 
uſe of the loaditone, Ne North'or South-ſzas were 
little navigated, if at all: zAnd as well as we 
anderfiard qurvigation at thisday,: we find it yery-'- 
<difficult'to'come back from. America without fait- - 
ing |pretty-far-north or ſouth, where we meet with _ 
variable winds, and-for the moſt part weſterly:; of 
we were obliged to ſail within the ITS 
deed withinithe latitude'of ::30, onar voyages from 
.America would be very Jong; m_ GA, 
even to us. | - 
— But chere rertgins Rilla v y formidable ebjec; ObjeQons 


nzans an- 


—_—_— if "hey lad derjeud whats narhns. ras ——_—_ 
| To'this:it may beranfwered, 
that-thoſe who were firſt driven tothe coaſts of 
America, | might be acquainted with 'moſt of 'the 
arts the Carthaginians were: maſters of';/ but as the 
firſt generation "was probably" :worn out, before 
any iron mines'were diſcovered, and it is ipoſ- 
OT thoſe that arrived there might 

unde e digging, \melting, or ſeparati 

'of ' metals,” if 'fach mines had: = Arad 

4t is no wonder, that 1n an age or two, | the uſe 

of iron was forgot, and-conſequently ſhip-build- 

ang, and all-other manufaCtures that depended on 
the uſe of iron, tho the arts'of | ſpinning and 
weaving, | for which-the T'yrians'  Phenicians | 

"were famous, 'were'retained, 

Another [circumſtance '' which  inclines us -to Farther 
think, that America was peopled by the Atricang arguments 
by-ſea, and not by land, is, that we found it bet, tha 
ter peopled in the middle/between the Tropics may 


» cans de- 


than 1 it was towards the L.omgp or fouth ; whereas, rive _- 
in our continent, the populous places are, 271g" 
and the | moſt conſiderable empires -have "been, An 
within the Temperate Zone, 'to the northward 

of the Froger of Cancer. 
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| bout'to: America, they would probably have firſt 
planted thoſe countries that lay neareſt the north, 
- or at leaſt thoſe: within'the Temperate Zone, as 


HISTORY O'F'AMERITICA.' 


* Had the Furopeans or Afiatics'gone north a- 


moſt agreeable to them,” and' ſuitable to their con- 


ſtitutions z - and not-. have choſen ''to'fix the'two 
great empires of Mexico and Peru withih the Tor- 
rid'Zone, : and in a manner deſert 'the reſt of the 


. country, ; It is much' more hkely therefore, that 
_ the inhabitants of Peru: and Mexics ſhould derive 
' themſelves from: the! Africahs, than' from any 
- northern , people "whatever ; | becauſe the climate 
_ of Peru and Mexico, as has been obſerved, re- 
| ſembles that of Africa, and'is much 'more agree- 
able to-an African conſtitution, 'than to thoſe of 
. gears none nttbaty. HH organ 


As neither the Romans, ''or any other Euro- 
peans, made any attempts to” ſettle ' colonies in 


Africa, near, / much leſs beyond, ' the Equator z 
t-is not to. be 'ſuppoſed, that the Americans 


would have fixed i themſelves altogether within 
the. Torrid 'Zone, if they had come from ſome 
cold northern: clime, like that of Sweden or Mul- 
covy. (This' therefore 1s a very! ftrong'argument 


. with me, that the firſt men, that paſſed into Ame- 
. rica, went from ſcorch'd Africa by' fea, :-and not 
from the! frozen countries about 'either 'Pole by 


The ob- 
men might paſs firſt ro America'in'ſhips, it can 


jection _ 
that ani- 


mals could 
not paſs ' 
by ha 

eonlider- 


Still I:apprehend it may be objefed, "that tho* 


never be ſuppoſed that every ſpecies 'of | beaſts, 
birds and infects, - paſſed thither the ſame way. 
To which T-anſwer, it is equally improbable they 
ſhould travel thither | by the extremities of 'the 
[north or ſouth -Pole ; for it carinot'be* ſuppoſed, 
that ſuch animals as were bred'in” hot-climates, 


would ever wander into frozen tegions; nay, *tis 


a queſtion, - whether any of them would live ina 
cold climate, if they were carried thither, and 
conſequently their paſſage that way muſt be miracu- 
lous, at ever they affected it : Beſides, it appears, 
that many of the hardieſt animals, and the fitteſt 
for ſuch journeys, ſuch as oxen, mules, and horſes, 
were none of them tobe found there, when the 
Spaniards diſcovered America ; and if other ani- 
mals went that way, it is ſtrange'that horſes and 
mules, the beſt made for ſuch expeditions of any 
creatures we know, ſhould none of them have ar- 
tempted this paſſage as well as the reſt. Sc 

On the other hand, if there was ſuch a paſſage 
by the extremities of the north and ſouth, how 
comes it to pals, that ſeveral ſpecies of animals we 
find in America, never appeared if our continent: 
It theſe at firſt paſſed from us to them, how 


- comes it that none of the Tame ſpecies are left 


here. If any one will be ſo good to inform me 
how theſe animals came into Ametica, I will in- 
form him how: the reſt:came thither. - Since the 


difficuly therefore remains equal, whether we fup-' 


pole animals paſſed from the one continent to the 
other, by ſea or lar.d, our being ignorant how 
the Americans came to have ſore of the ſame 
anumals we have, can be no objeCtion- to the no- 


tion that America was peopled by fea; nay, it 


ieems to ſtrengthen this opinion, that men never 
paſſed from this continent to that by the extre- 
mities of north and:ſouth, inaſniuch as neither 
horſes or mules, and: ſome of the reſt of the 
hardieſt animals we have, and the beſt made for 
travelling, were not found there'z for if men 
could: paſs that way, it' is to be ſuppoſed, that 
thoſe beaſts would not have paſſed that way too 


or rather that men would not have made uſe of 


VOL. IL Nuws. CXIIE, 


| there are equal,'or 


thei to ride on, or to carry their baggage, 'and 
their wives and children with ther. + _- 


14r 


\ If it be aid; that it was by divine impulſe, that 


the animals of this continent wandered' to the 0- 


ther ; T-anfwer, If we muſt refort to a miracle, 
or ſupernatural means, to ſolve the difficuly, we 


may as well ſypp6ſe' a new creation 3; for thar 


would be but a miracle. That "men might. and 


did paſs to America, in ſhipping, "has been in a 


mals came'thicher, ” 1'muſt confeſs rethains a dif- 


manner demonftrared ;* how beaſts and other ani- 


fictlty ; " for tho” ſbine might paſs in ſhips, we 


vO 


cannot ſuppoſe all of thetn did. © But Mill this does 


riot weaken ' the opinion, that America was 
| pevpled by fleets or fingle ſhips of the. Carthagi- 


nians from the weſtern coaſts of Aﬀrica'z becauſe 


to America by land, unleſs we ſuppoſe with Pr a- 


' To, that ſome great iſlands are ſunk, that lay be- 
' tween us and America, of which we ſhould cer- 
' tainly have had ſome other evidence to corrobo- 
"rate his teſtimony, if there” were any ſuch: And 
' indeed from the whole tenor of that eflay, it ap- 


or grearer difficulties to encounter, 
if we ſuppoſe men and aniryals wene; thither, ei- 

- ther by or near the"north or ſouth Poles ; and 

' there are no other *poſſible' ways of . their : paſſing 


pears, that Pr.aTo was ſpeaking of ſome imagi- 
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he 'was in the ſervice of the Portugueſe, he mar- 
ried a wife of fome quality and 
father had been concerned in ſeveral naval enter- 


rtune, whoſe 


prizes, and was Governor of Porto Sancto, one. 


of the Madera iflands, by which means CoLum- 


svs came into the poſſeſſion of his father-in-law's 
charts, maps, and journals, which gave him the 
firft hint, '*tis ſaid, of making diſcoveries to the 


the petſon of this great Diſcoverer. 


weſtward : and here it may be proper to deſcribe 


long-viiaged ; his complexion a good red. and 
white ; rhar he had light eyes ;_ his cheeks were 


ſomewhat full, but neither too fat nor too lean ; 
that in his youth, he had fair hair, which turn-- 
ed grey before he was thirty years of age; that he 


was moderate in' eating and drinking, affected. a 


| plakFih002h OE ORR} that he was naturally 
able to ſtrangers, and pleaſant fre-, 
quetitly among his domeſticks ; ſtrict and devout 


grave, but a 


in'raigious matters ; and, tho* a'ſea-man, was 
never heard to ſwear or curſe; . that he applied 


* himſelf chiefly ro the ſtudy of coſmography, 


aſtronomy and' geometry ; and from his youth, 
20 _ appeared 


- 


His ſon! relates, that he was moderately tall and 


+ 
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| 2ppeared to AS more than ordinary paſſion to, un- 
* cerftandt 


ate of . all countrics on the face, of 
the globe.. + to make new diſcoveries z\ which 
probably." was his reaſon for ſeteling ar, Liſbon, no | 
nation having puſh'd their. diſcoveries further than | 


© the Portugueſe at that time,. And here he was per-. 


__ petually drawing maps andicharts, in which he | 


. received, great Encouragement from that enter- 
, .. prizing people. 


_ CoL,UuMBUS, 
to believe, that. there, lay. A continent in the Atlan- 


_ tic-ocean,,.. not far to the weſtward, . and that this 
- continent was contiguous . to, or rather part of the 


nder which:name was then compre- _ 


' Faſt-Indies, ( 
" hended; even $ 


13. He obſerved, that ARIxus had placed the 
' Eaſt-Indies, 15. "hours to the eaſtward of the weſt 
_cohſt of Africa and Europ e. (which was however a 
very groks miſtake z) and, that. as. there could re- 
*main bur c "hours more berween this continent and 
that, in. "ſailing weltward,- ſuppoſing that ſpace- by 


._ be all ſea, Which he hoped. was a-great part of 1 
land, he concluded it would be no very long We. 


; age to the Eaſt-Indies by the weſt : and this, by | 
"the- -way,., 15 the -reaſon why: America was called . 
the lndies,. becauſe the firſt diſcoverer propoſed to 
Fail to the Eaſt- Indies, thrgugh the Atlantic or 
. weſtern ocean ;, and when the continent of Ame- 
rica was firſt found out,, . they, looked upon it-to 


\ be part of the continent of. India, till they diſ- 


; covered that the South-ſea, or. Pacific-ocean, lay 
| between, America and India.- _.... 
2. A ſecond inducement for hisattempring "WM 


: © diſcoveries, weſtward, was the opinions of ſeveral 


learned men, both ancientsand moderns, that-there 
was another continent beyond the weſtern/ ocean, 


_ either very near or Ea, to the Eaſt-Indies, 


and that it was not very far diſtant from ours : but 
no man confirmed Cor umBUs moreinthe opinion 
of a contineht that lay to the weſtward, than Sig- 

or PaUL, a Phyſician of Florence, with whom 
he held a conſtant correſpondence while he reſided 
at Liſbon. This Phyſician, \in one of his letters, 
felates how rich and populous a county China or 
Cathay was, as they had learnt by ſome Ambaſſa- 
dors who came from thence to the Pope, and from 
Merchants-that had traded thither by land | that 
it was full of great towns, yielded gold, precious 


ſtones, and merchandize of incredible yalue.; and. 
aſſures him, that the voyage thither, through the. 
the weſt, could not be farther, 


Atlantic ocean, Jp 
than the voyage from Portugal to Guinea, which 
(tho' it was a very groſs error) gave CoLumBus 


great encouragement to attempt thar voyage. In 


ort, he computes the diſtance between Liſbon 
and Chinz, failing weſtward, to. be about five 
thouſand miles, in which he was out two thirds : 
However, ſo far he was accidentally in the right, 
that the ſpace between ours and the next conti- 
nent to the weſtward, was much thereabouts, and 
gave CoLumBus a notion that he ſhould meet 
with land five or ſix thouſand miles to the weſtward. 
. A third inducement to this Great man's un- 
dertaking this diſcovery, was the reports of ſome 
ſea-faring. men, who had uſed thoſe weſtern ſeas. 
A. PortugueſePilot, named MazTiN VicenTE, 
informed Co.umBus, that being 450 leagues to 
the weſtward of Cape St. Vincent, he took up a 
piece of carv*d wood, which he guels*d came from . 
ſotne iſland to the weltward, the wind having long | 
 fatthat way: And 'PeTER CorEa, who mar-_ 


ried his wite's s liſter, aura, him, that he ſaw a 


. , k 6-0 
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ts Fo, "had three CODE 


-hina, and. all, the countries to the * ; 


| _ eaſtward of the 3, th w 


. piece ens wood, drove by the Iwelterly winds _ 
. on Porto Santo, one of the Madera iflands';' and 
that there had been thick canes driven upon thoſe 
ſhores, ſuch- as.did not grow in. this part of 'the 
..world'z and when the weſt winds blew; Pines'were 
frequently driven on the-Azores or weſtern iſlands: 
Others that had- failed to: the weſtward: of the 
Azores ſome-hundreds of-leagues, © affirmed they 
had ſeen aniſland in-thoſe ſeas: -: But his'ptinci- 
pal encouragement to this: undertaking, WAS, 4C- 
cording to ſome, - the ſea-charts'and journals'of a 
Pilot that died at his-houſe' in Liſbon, that ap- 
peared to haye diſcovered, fome landsfar to the 
weſtward; and, indeed by. his. perfiſting ſo long 
inthe reſolution of failing in ſearch of a country 
beyond the Atlantic-ocean, and applying tofo ma- 


_ ny Princes and States for their afliſtance, | and his 


ſtipulating for no other pay or reward, than'the 
- government of the lands and ſeas he ſhould'dif- 
., cover, one. would be inclined to think, Corum- 
Bus had ſome certainty, or atleaſt a-very high 
probability, of his ſucceeding in-this attempt ; 
- otherwiſe for. a'man to. venture to fail ſo many 
_ thouſand- miles upon an ocean, | *till then eſteemed 
boundleſs, muſt have been deendh rather raſh te- 
merity, than wiſdom. However, his ſon reje&ts 
this ſtory of the Pilot's dying at his houſe, and 
leaving him thoſe i intimations of a country he had 
diſcovered to-the weſtward, 'as derogatory 'to his 
father's honour, - who he nfiſts, was the firſt dil- 
coverer of. that new world: and: no doubt he was 
the firſt that diſcovered it to;any purpoſe, ſo as to 
. plant colonies, -and make, ſettlements there; in 
theſe latter. ages, which is.an honour. that might * 
fatisfy his. deſcendants. One would think, alths? 
the diſcovery, was, made at firſt by accident and 
indeed, as-thoſe; ſeas. about -the Azores, ' the 
Canaries, the Cape Verd. iſlands, and the coaſt of 
Guinea, were-then conſtantly navigated by the 
Portugueſe and-Spaniards,. it'is not improbable, 
that ſome one of their ſhips ſhould have. been 
driven a. fortnight or three weeks ſail to the weſt- 
ward of their defign'd courſe, and diſcover'd 
either the iſlands or continent of America, as *tis 
ſaid this. Pilot did, who died at the houſe of 
CHRISTOPHER Cornandy in Liſbon. 
. But whatever were the Admiral's motives to this 
undertaking, he choſe, it ſeems, rather to apply 
to ſovereign Princes and States for their aſſiſtance, 
than invite private Adventurers into this project 3 
foreſceing, that if he ſhould himſelf, or in part- 
nerſhip with others, arrive at the rich countries 
he propoſed to viſit, the Prince, whoſe ſubjets 
they were, would claim the ſovereignity of ſuch 
places, and diſpoſe of them to whom he ſaw fit ; 
or other Princes might fit out fleets after he had 
found the way to this new world, and deprive 
him and his fellow-adventurers of. the advantage 
of their diſcovery. It was extremely prudent 
therefore in him, to endeavour to engage ſome 
ſovereign Prince in the delign ; and, ſince he 
could not hope to obtain the dominion of what 
he ſhould diſcover, to ſtipulate for the' ſecond 
place in thoſe un <4 regions he propoſed to come ' 
to (viz.) the of Vice-roy by land and ſea, 
which we find by he always inſiſted on, and obtain'd 
at length a patent for, He might, no doubt, have 
been much ſooner fitted out by private owners ; 
but then their poſſeſſion poſſibly, when they had 
ſucceeded in_ the diſcovery, would have been 
more precarious, than their voyage to this new 
world was at firſt thought to be. But to proceed : 
_ CoLumBus, . having ſailed a great whule in the 
Portugueſe 
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Portugueſe ſervice, married and ſettled at Liſbon, _ 


- and advanced his fortuhe thete, ' firſt propoſed the 


- ern otean, to king Joun of Portugal ; and gave 
- ſach ſubſtantial 'reaſons for the atternprt, that the 


_ © King ſeerned tobe convine'd the thing was feaſible, 


tho” he did not approve the terms our Adventurer 
| propoſed : Therefore while the affair was nego- 
"ating, King Jony, *tis ſaid, privately diſpatch'd 
' a ſhip to the weſtward, with orders to find out if 
- there were any ſuch lands in thoſeſeas as CoLum- 
© Bvs ſuppoſed. © But whether the Commander 
wanted conrage or capacity for fuch an under- 
taking, it ſeems he returned without meeting any 
"thing to his purpoſe, and laugh'd at the con- 
-jeftures of 'CoLumM Bus; at Which he was fo in- 


eenſed,” that he left Liſbon, and went to. Spain, | 


"diſpatching at the ſame time his brother Bak THo0- 
'Lomew CorLumBus to Henky 'VII. King of 
"England, with charts and maps, that mighr 
- illuſtrate his deſign : but his brother being taken 


' by Pirates, and not making the diſpatch that 


"was expected,” CoLumBus opened his delign to 
"their Majefties 'FerpinanD and ISABELLA, 


'tho” his brother Bar THoLOMEw afterwards reach- 
ed England,” and his propoſals were accepted by 
'King Henry VII. yet CoLumBus having con- 
cluded anagreement with the Court of Spain before 
- he was advertiſed of his brother's ſucceſs, England 
- loſt the honour and profit of this importantdiſcovery. 
This affair, it ſeems was many years negotia- 
"ting ; and probably CorumBus had meditated 
upon it, and weighed the difficulties'and hazards 
of the undertaking, a great while before he com- 
-municated it to any man ; for he is acknowledg'd 
© by all to have been a man of prudence and temper; 
and poſſibly, if he had nor obtained ſome repu- 
tation for his knowledge in coſmography and _na- 
_-vigation, the Courts he applied himſelf to, had 
treated him no better than they uſually do a com- 
mon projeftor';; whereas we find he tells their 
Majeſties FexDiNA ND and ISABELLA, King and 
Queen of Caſtile and Arragon, in one of his 
Letters, © T have refuſed to take up with France, 
« England and Portugal, as appears by the let- 
<< ters I havereceived from thoſe Princes, and which 
« your Highnefſes may ſee in the hands of Dr, 
« ViLLALAN, that I may ſerve your Highneſles.” 

It appears from our own hiſtories, that his 
'brother Bax THoLoMEw was at the Court of 


England in the year 1480, and that he had be- 


fore treated with the King of Portugal, if not 
with Spain 3 and 'm apt to think that his propo- 
fals were rejected by the Spaniſh Court at firſt, 
which occaſioned his applying to England and 
France ; but Queen IsaBELL a encouraging the 
ſcheme, by the advice of Joan PEREZ her Con- 
feffor, adout the year 1484, he ſeemed from 
that time ro have applied himſelf wholly to the 
Spaniſh Court. However, FzxDinanD and 
IsABELL A being yet engag'd in the wars with the 
Moors in Spain, he was ſtill delayed *till the year 
1492, when a ſupply of money was provided, 
and CoLvmBus entruſted with the equipping 
and fitting out three ſmall ſhips for. the expedition, 
in the harbour of Palos. He alſo obtained a grant 
from their Majeſties to be Admiral of the Weſt- 
ern ſeas, with the ſame privileges as the Ad- 
mirals of Caſtile and Leon enjoyed ; that all civil 
employments, as well as governments in the con- 
tinent, or world to be diſcovered, ſhould be wholly 
| at his diſpoſal; and beſides the revenue of the 
poſts of Admiral and Vice-roy, he ſhould enjoy 


| 


a tenth. of _all the profits ariſing by. future con= 


A 


hefe,'f zoſed the quieſts in thoſe yet unknown lands; :... . 
_ finding out a way to the Eaftt-Indies by the Weſt- A&A | 


+ , 0 « 


And now Corumsvus, whony for 


the future, in 


imitation of his ſan, _ I ſhall tile agmiral, . having 
equipp'd and vietuall'd his.chree ſhips,. of. . which 
the chief, .caled-the St. Mary,. he, commanded. in 


perſon, and the. other two ,were commanded. by 
the Captains MarTin ALvazo, Piyzon, and 
Vixcent Pinzon, two. brothers... This little 


Jquadron, mann'd only with 99; men,! and conſe- 


quently none of the veſſels of ;any great Eurthen, 


_ ſer ſail. from” Palos, for the Canaries; the, 3d of 
Auguſt 1492, and.arrived at thoſe iflandsthe 12th. 
. One of the ſhips having received ſome damage 
_ this paſſage, the Admiral remained there to refit 


and rake in freſh proviſions, *till the firſt of Sep- 
rember, when he ſet fail again upon his grand 


 defign, He had not failed a fortnight in this 


wide ocean to the weſtward before his men be- 


' gan to murmur at the enterprize, imagining they 


were ſent to certain deſtruCtion ; for they obſerved 
the windconſtantly ſat fromeaſt to weſt, and appre- 


hended there would be no poſſibility of returning, 
if they miſs'd_ of the land they were made to ex- 


' King & 4 Queen of Caſtile and Arragon: And pect: Burt on the 19th, obſerving ſome: birds fly 


over their ſhips, and on the 22d, abundance . of 
weeds driving by. them, they. began to, be better 
ſatisfied, and concluded they. were not far from 
Fe” 03 400 Ns 


., However continuing their courſe ſtill ſeveral 
days farther weſtward, and meeting with no. land, | 


the ſeamen mutinied to that degree, that they had 
almoſt agreed to. throw. their Admiral over-board, 
and return home without him ; when fortunately 
for him they ſaw more birds, weeds, pieces 
of. board, canes, and a ſhrub with the berries up- 
on it alſo ſwim by them, which.made them con- 


jeEture there muſt be ſome. iſlands thereaboutsy 
and indeed had the Admiral inclined a little more. 


to the ſouthward, he would have made either the 


 Caribbee iſlands, Hiſpaniola, or Cuba, ſome time 
before ; for theſe lay now: on the left or larboard 


ſide of him ; ſome of them aſtern or rather on 
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his Jarboard quarter :. For the firſt lands he made Land firt 
were the Lucayo's or Bahama iſlands, near the diſcovered 


coaſt of Florida. It was on Thurſday, the 11th 
of October, 1492, about 10 at night, that the 
Admiral firſt diſcover*d a light upon the iſlands 


- of Guanahania, or St. Salvator, as the Admiral 


named it, in conſideration that the ſight of it 
delivered both him and his men from their fears 
of periſhing. ( This iſland lies 60 degrees weſt 
of the Canaries, in 25 degrees north latitude. ) 


About two in the, morning, the ſhip called the 


Pinta, the, beſt ſailor of the three,,,and which 
therefore uſually kept a-head of the Admiral, 
cave the ſignal of land, which was firſt ſeen with 
the naked eye, when they. were ſcarce two leagues 
from the ſhore, by Ropzrick De Triana, 
one of the common ſeamen on board the Pinta, 
who had not, . however the reward that was pro- 
miſed to. the firſt diſcoverer, it being adjudged 
that the Admiral was the firſt, becauſe he ſaw a. 
light. on the iſland the night before.  - 

_ Theday appearing, the ſhips came to an anchor 
very near the iſland, which they. computed to be 
about fifteen leagues in length, and found it to be 
a well planted, and watered with a great 
ake, but generally flat low land, | without hills : 


The natives came down crouding to. the ſhore, 
and ſeem'*d aſtoniſh'd at the ſight of the ſhips; 
and the Admiral believing there was: 'no great- 


danger to be apprehended from them, went on 
ſhore in his boar, with the royal ſtandard, as did 
| the 
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on” 


the other two Captains in their boats, with their co- 


| lours flying. They no ſooner came on ſhore, but 


they kneeled down, and gave God 


ral ſtood up, and having rear'd the royal ſtandard, 


called the iſland by the name of St. Salvator, taking | 
poſſeſſion of it'in the name of their Catholick Ma- 

jefties, with great ſolemnity ; afrer, which his peo- 
ple recognized him their admiral and Vice-roy, 


ſwore to obey him, and begg'd pardon for their 
perverſe untraftable behaviour during the voyage. 
The Indians, in the” mean time, ſtood gazing 
at the Spaniards, without attempting to oppoſe 
'them, while they 'were thus taking poſſeſſion of 
"their country; and the Admiral ordered ſome 
ſtrings of glaſs beads, caps and toys of ſmall va- 
ve, that made a glittering ſhew, to be diſtributed 
' amongſt the natives ; at which they ſeem'd infi- 
"nitely pleaſed, and immediately hung the beads 


"about their necks, teſtifying, by all the ſigns ima- 
- ginable, the value they ſet upon theſe preſents. 


- horant of the uſe of iron. + 


They were all perfeftly naked, of a middle fta- 
ture, and olive complexion, like thoſe of the Ca- 
naries ; their features juſt, only their forcheads of 
the largeſt; _—— black as their hair, which 
was generally cut ſhort above their ears, though 
others wore it long and tied up.; ſome of them 
alſo had their bodies painted with a kind of ver- 
milion, and others only painted their faces with 
it. The principal ornament about them was a 
thin gold' plate, in the form of 'a creſcent, which 
hung from the noſe over the upper lip, and their 
arms were' ſpears pointed with the bones of fiſh. 
When the Admiral returned to his ſhips, they 


followed him, fome- ſwimming, and others in 


their canoes, a vefſel made out of the body of a 
tree, ſome of which will hold forty men, and 
ethers not more than two. When they came on 
board, they brought parrots and cotton-yarn, all 
the merchandize they had, to exchange for Eu- 
ropean trifles. They ſeemed to fer a value upon 
every piece of broken glaſs or earthen-ware, jump- 


ing into the ſea, and ſwimming to ſhore with ſuch 
 trifles, with abundance of joy. But they admired 


nothing more than the ſwords, and bright arms 
of the Spaniards, being at that time perfectly ig- 
' The Admiral demanding, as wellas he could 
by ſigns, from whence they had their gold plates, 
they pointed to the ſouth and.ſouth-weſt, where 


_ they gave the Spaniards to underſtand, there were 


ſeveral large countries well repleniſhed with that 


_ precious metal. 'The Admiral row*d in his boats 


about the iſland, -to diſcover if there was any thing 
worth' his ſettling there, being followed by the 
iſlanders every where, who ſeemed to adore him 
and'his people, as if 'they were come from hea- 
ven. From this iſland he failed to another of the 
Bahama iſlands, which he called St. Mary of Con- 
ception z*-and having viewed this, and ſeveral 
more of theſe iſlands, and found nothing to in- 
vite him to ftay here, he took ſeven of the na- 
tives with him, and ſet fail for the great iſland of 
Cuba, which lies to the ſouthward of the Baha- 
ma iſlands, arriving there on Sunday the 28th of 
October : Here they found. ſome houſes on the 
ſhore, but the people all fled up into the moun- 
tains on their approach : -Whereupon two Spa- 
niards and two | Indians were ſent up into+ the 
country to get intelligence; who, returning again 


the 5th of November, reported, they 'travelFd 


about twelve leagues within the land, that they 


nks for their 
ſucceſs, and Kifg'd the ground (ſays the ſon of Co- 
 LvMBvs) with tears of joy; after which, the Admi- 
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came. to a town conſiſting. of fifty large. timber 


| houſes thatch'd, which contained: about a thou- 


ſand people, who came. with great. reſpe&, and 
kiſsd the two Spaniards feet, giving them, boil'd 


_ roots to eat: They entreated them alſo to, remain 


in their country 5 and, W hen. they: ſaw them re- 


ſolved to return to their ſhips, would accompany 


their gueſts thither z for the two Indians had in- 
formed the natives, there was no .danger. to. be 
fear'd from the, Spaniards. _ There were ſeveral 


Other towns the two Spaniards. reported they had 


ſeen in their journey, where-they were hoſpitably 


entertained, and faid the country was well planted 


with oaks, pines, palms, and cotton ſhrubs, and 


ſown with Indian-corn ; and they ſaw great va- 


riety of birds, but no beaſts, ſome few 
dumb dogs; that. the, Indians. haÞ® great quanti- 
ties of cotton-yarn. in their houſes, . of which they 
made them .hammocks to lie jin,. and aprons for 


their women. But it being demanded of the na- 


tives, if they, had any. gold..or precious ſtones, 
they pointed towards the eaſt, intimating, that in 
a great country, called. Bohoi,; and; which, the 


Spaniards afterwards named Huſpaniola, there. was 


plenty of theſe things. . W hereupon the Admiral 
determining to ſaikeaſtward, and taking twelve of 


_ the natives of Cuba, men, women and children 


with him, the huſband of one of. the women, 


and father of two of the children, who had been 


carried on board,.. came in a canoe.to the ſhips, 
and deſired he might alſo. go. with them, and not 
be parted from his wife and children : Where- 
upon the Admiral ordered him to. .be taken on 
board ; and ſetting ſail from Cuba the 5th of 
December, arrived the next day-at the iſland of 
Bohio, about ſixteen leagues to the eaſtward of 
Cuba ; and here obſerving the country to reſem- 


ble that of 'Spain in: ſeveral particulars, he gave 


it the name of Hiſpaniola, which at retains to this 
day. Having ſent ſome Indians and Spaniards vn 
ſhore for intelligence, the people at firſt run away, 
and abandoned their , houſes ; but. the Indians at- 
terwards informing . the natives, that: there was 
nothing to be feared fram the Spaniards, they re- 
turned, and ſhew'd. them-.all imaginable reſpet, 
offering them ſuch food. as the country afforded. 
But what the Spamiards, were moſt inquiſitive af- 
ter, was the place where they had their gold from, 
obſerving moſt of them to wear. thin gold plates 
at.cheir noſes as.in the other iſlands; and the people 
direCting them further eaſtward, the Admiral made 
no long ſtay at the weſt end of the iſland, but 
ſaiPd again along the north coaſt, in ſearch of 
that precious mineral. In which voyage, one of 
their Caciques, or petty Kings of the ifand, came 
on beard the Admiral, with, two or three hun- 
dred men, and they made mutual preſents to each 

other : The Indians gave the Spaniards chiefly 
thin gold plates, and the Admiral returned them 
beads, toys, carpets, and little bells. But a night 
or two afterwards, the Admiral's ſhip had the 
misfortune to ran a-ground, and could not be got 
off; ſo that he had now but one ſhip left, Ma r- 
T1N P1ns9N, Captain of the third, having de- 
ſerted him at. the iſland of Cuba, and faiPd for 
Hiſpaniola, in hopes of diſcovering the gpld 
mines before the Admiral came thither. The 
Spaniards had the gobd fortune to ſave all their 
goods that. were on board the. ſhip that was caſt 
away, by the afliſtance of the Cacique and his 
Indians, whom the Admiral commends as an'in- 
offenſive hoſpitable people, ready to accoramo- 
date ſtrangers with every thing: He obſerves 


alſo, 
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alſo, that they then went perfectly naked, and were 

almoſt as white as the Europeans. I 
To compenſate for. the loſs of his ſhip, the In- 
dians brought the Admiral a pretty 'deal of gold, 
made into thin plates, or ornaments for the neck, 
or face, and informed him he would meet with a 
great deal more at Ciboa, -in the. inland country : 
Whereupon the Admiral built a;\fort within a 
harbour, which he called the Port-of the Nati- 
vity, with the timber of his:wreek*d ſhip; and 
leaving in it a garriſon of thirty-nine men, with 
cannon, ſmall arms, | ammunition'and other ne- 
cefſaries, he determiried to return! to Spain, and 
give an account of the ſucceſs-of his yoyage. 

The Admiral failing further eaſtward the 4th. 
of January, diſcovered, two days after, his other 


ſhip, commanded//by- Mar Tin Pinzon, who 


came on board” him;; pretending to; have been, 
forced away by ſtreſs-of weather, which the Ad- 
miral did not then think fit to diſpute with: him, 
| tho? he very well knew Pinzon left him upon 
choice, there having been no bad weather to force 
him away. , 'P1nzox and his men, it ſeems, had 
_ got a pretty.deal.of gold by bartering with. the- 
_ natives of  Hiſpaniola for trifles 3 but they agreed 
to conceal it'from the Admiral; -on the Captain's 
having given one- half of it among his crew. 
_ The Admiral ſending ſeven'of his men on 
ſhore again, near the eaſt end of Hiſpaniola, they 
met- with a ſtouter race of Indians, about fifty- 
five in number, arm'd with bows, - arrows, and 
great clubs, but perfe&tly naked, only their heads 

| adorned with a ſort of coronets” of; beautiful fea- 


thers, and their faces painted black, red, or white" 


their bows were made of yew, /and mon arrows 
of a ſmall-cane, pointed with a ſharp fiſh's bone : 
And thus arm'd, appearing ready to fall upon the 
Spaniards, the- latter fir*d. their guns, and wound- 
ed two,or three of . them. whereupon. the reſt of 
the Indians fled and'diſperſed. This place Co- 
LUMBUS named the, Bay or Gulph-of Arrows, 
from the arms of the natives z and here he relates 
he. met with a great deal of cotton and long- 


RB yn nga oi wot | : 
The admiral departed front'the-Gulph of Ar- 
. rows (called Samana by the Indians) towards Spain, 
the 16th of January, and meeting with a ſtorm 
the 14th of February, he loſt the: company of the 
other ſhip, commanded by MaxTin P1nzon, 
about 150 leagues ,welt of the Azores : They all 
expected to have periſhed in this-ſtorm, and went 
to their prayers z| after which they caſt-lots which 
of them ſhould: go, on pilgrimage to. our lady of 
Guadalupe, if they. eſcaped, which fell upon the 
Admiral himſelf. -Then they drew again, which of 
them ſhould go' to the lady of Loretto in Italy, on 
their arrival in Europe, which fell to the ſhare of 
 PzTrr De ViLLa,a mariner of Port'St. Mary's 
and the ſtorm ſtill increaſing, they all made a vow 
to go bare-foot in their ſhirtsat theirlanding,to ſome 
church [of our lady's, and every one made. pri- 
vate vows beſides for himſelf. In'the account Co- 
LUMBUS gave to their Catholick Majeſties of this 
ſtorm, he ſays, ** I had been, leſs concerned at the 
+ tempeſt, had I alone been in danger, for I 
* knowTI owe my life to the ſupreme CREaToR; 
<« and I have been at other times ſo near death, 
6+. that very, little was wanting; to compleat- it. 
** But what infinitely grieved, me was, that Gop 
«© was pleaſed to fruſtrate this enterprize, intend- 
*<. ed for the propagation of the Chriſtian religion, 
« and the increaſe of your Majeſties,dominions z. 
*,.and what added tomy grief, was, . the loſs of 
$.thoſe men, who had ſo bravely ventured their 

VOL. II. 


« lives, with- me + Nor was-it the leaſt of my 


« afflictions, that I ad Jeft two' ſons at ſchool at 


* Cordoua, deſtitute of friends in a ſtrange coun- 
* try; and it could not be known: I had done any. 
«« ſervice which might incline your Highnefles 
& to remember them : And tho?;-on-the one ſide, 


«© TI comforted myſelf with' the belief that Gop 


«would not permit a thing,” which was ſo:much 
<< for the advantage of his church; tobe left im-: 
<< perfe&t, when Þhad, with ſuch application and 
<« labour, almoſt; brought it to-pertection ; yet, 
<<, on the other-hand;, I was afraid-I was far from: 
<< meriting ſo;greatan honour. In chis perplexity, 


- I meditated- on your Highneſſes good fortune, 


«£: and conſidered, 'that though I were dead, and: 
&. the ſhip-loſt, | you, might ſome way. reap. the" 
<< fruits of this enterprize : Ag briefly as I could, 


<< therefore, I, wrote a narrative in parchment- 


<«<.of what I had-diſcovered, in how, many days 
*© I performed the'-yoyage,. and what way I had' 
<« done it, with-the nature of | thoſe lands, and 
«© of the inhabitants z and ;that/-your Majeſties 


*« ſubjects were left /in. poſſeſſion. of what iI had-. 


<« diſcovered ;, which writing folded: up and ſealed, 


<< I addreſſed. to; your Highneſſes,.promiſing a re-- 


<* ward of 1000 ducats to him that ſhould deliver: 


_ © 1tto you ſeaPd, that if any foreigner found-it, the. 


< promiſed reward might induce him not to give 
<< 1tto another ; then I wrapped the writing in an- 


* oiPd cloth, and incloſed that in a ball of wax, 


« which I put into.an empty caſk.; and having 
<** bunged the.caſk up cloſe, threw it into the ſea. 
** Another caſk, wit 


<< part of the ſhip. ; ſo that if the ſhip ſunk, the 
* caſk might ſtill remain above water. 


_ The Admiral, however, had the fortune: 


to weather this ſtorm, and, on Friday the 15th of 
February, made-the iſland of Azores, and the 
next day, came to an anchor at St. Mary's, where 
the country people brought on board freſh pro- 
viſions, and treated them very kindly ; and here 


a, copy of the ſame writing 
_ < encloſed in hke manner, I placed on the higheſt- 


finding an hermitage dedicated\ to the Virgin | 


Masxr, they .agreed to go barefoot, and in their 


ſhirts, to the chapel of the hermitage, accerding 
to. their vow 1n the ſtorm; and. accordingly the 
Admiral ſent one halt of the ſhip's crew to perform 


their devotions there, determining, on- their re- 


turn to go himſclf thither with the reſt of the 


company : And having waited a whole day in_ 


expectation of his men, he underſtood that they. 
were made priſoners in the ifland. - But giving: 
the Portugueſe to underſtand, that this outrage 
would probably ,occalion a war between their Ca-. 
tholick and Portugueſe Majeſties ; and. that, if 


his men were not returned, he would make -re-_ 


priſals, and carry - double their . number off _ the 
iſlands z they conſented, at length, to, releaſe the 
Spaniards, who.reported,at their coming on board, 
that the King of Portugal had ſent orders to all 
places under.his dominion, that they ſhould ſecure. 
the perſon of the; Admiral by:any'means whatever. 

The Admiral ſet ſail from-the Azores the 24th 
of February, and ſoon after met with another ter-; 
rible ſtorm, not inferior to the former, which drove. 
him, much againſt his will, into. the river of Liſ- 
bon in Portugal z however, he was received here, 
contrary to- his expectations, very hoſpitably. 'The: 
people of Liſbon crouded on beard-to-- fee him 
and.'the Indians, he had brought.;jfram. the new 
world z ſome of them applauding;the glorigus en- 
terprize, while others curſed the covetouſneſs and 
incredulity of their, Miniſters, which had loſt them 
the honour and advantage of the diſcovery. 
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/ The next day, the King of Portugal ordered 
the Admiral *to' be furniſhed with 'all manner-of 
freſh proviſions gratis,”and wrote to him, congra- 


_ thlating his arrival; and” inviting him to'Court 3; 
 and'on his coming on ſhore, the Nobility and Of- 


 ficers of State were ordered t&'attend 'him, and 


he' was 'admirted to fit \covered"'in his Majeſty's' 
preſence. But the' King intitrated,” he thought 
the diſcovery belonged to him; 'as the Admiral 
had reſided moſt of his: life in that kingdom : To 
which: the admiral anſwered; His Majeſty did 
not 'think "fit - to liſten to the'overtures' he had 
made 'him ; that he went out with' the King of 
Spain's commifſion;' and had punually 6bſerved 
his orders, not'to go to' the Portugueſe mines in 
Guinea. ' And now' the admiral, it ſeems, was 


- under 'ſome'apptehenſion, that the King of Por- 


ragal would 'deraiiv him 3 butafter two days, his 
Majeſty difmiffed the- Admiral with great civility, 
letting him know, that if he Thoſe 'ro go to Spain 
by 'land, "he would be at' the expenice of his jour- 
ney'z' but the Admiral choſe to'return by Tea, 'and 
arrived 'at 'Palos'in' Andaldfis}” on the 13th of 
March' 1493 having ſet out from! thence the 3d 
of Auguſt before; making his'veyare to the new 
world, - and back again in ſeven months and ele- 
ven days. 'Hete'the people 'recerved him with a 
ſolemmn'proceMon and thankſgiving for his return, 
moſt of his ſeameh, it ſeems, belotging to this port. 

Here the Admiral heard, that Maz'T1in Pixn- 
zo, Captain -of his' other ſhip, was arrived in 
Galicia, and had'given advice'of it to'the Court of 
> ar propoſing to have brought the firſt news-of 
the 


s 


American diſcovery 4 but"their Catholick Ma- 


Jeſties ſent him word, that he ſhonld artend or! the 


Admiral, to'his:great mortification ;'ahd this muti- 
nous officer, 'who had given the: Admiral - very 
great" diſturbance 'in his voyage; Tetired thereupon 
in "diſcontent to his native country, where he died 
ſoon afcer+: 17 ET ORE 0s OT HER; 7 IK, 

Their Catholick Majeſties beinig at Barcelona at 


 this'time, when the Admiral drew near that city, 


all the' Court went out 'to meet him, and he was 


_ received with 'the honours due to a ſovereign 


Prince ; nor was' it eaſy to determine, whether the - 


Admiral had greater fatisfaction 1m relating, or 
their Majefties in hearing the diſcoveries he had 
made in the new world. © ta 


- 


__ -*Fhe rejoicings for the ſucceſs of this great en- 


terprize being' over, their Majeſties confirmed to: 
the Admiral the Viceroyſhip of all the iſlands and 
continent to the weſtward of the Azores, and the 
Cape Verd iſlands, which he'either had or ſhould 
diſcover and conquer, empowering him to appoint 
all Governors, civil and military, in theſe new dif- 
covered Indies (as they were called, it being then 
1magined, that they lay contiguous to, or near the 
Eaft-Indies) and orders were given for the fit- 
ting out a fleet immediately to plant and take pol-- 
ſeflion of thoſe countries ; in which ſuch diligence 
was uſed, that the Admiral fet fail again, with fe- 
venteen ſhips and fifteen hundred'men, from the 
road of Cadiz the 25th of September 1493. He 
touched at the Canaries, as'in the firſt voyage ; 
and, departing' from thoſe iſlands the 7th of Ofto- 
ber, made St. Dominica, one of theCaribbee'iſlands, 
the 2d of November, - in the night-time, when 
by their reckoning they were between 750 and 
800 leagues from the Canaries. Meeting with 
no convenient harbour in St. Domimica, which he 
ſo named from-its being diſcovered” on a Sunday; 
he failed to another iſland; which he called Mari- 
galante, which was the 'name of his ſhip ; where 


landing, and-taking poſſeſſion'of "it for their Ca-- 
tholick Majeſties, he returned'on board again, and*: 
failed to an6ther of the Caribbee' iNands, which 
he called Sr. Mary'of Guadalape, at the requeſt” 


of ſome' Friars;'who belonged to a” monaſtery of 


that name'in Spain, He'found alittle town here 3 
but” the inhabirants' were all fled into the woods; 
cept ſome children, to whom they gave ſome 
glitrering; toys; to entice their parerits ro come and! 
rraffick with ther.” The next day, the admiral ſent” 
hisboats on ſhore again; andhispeople brought off 
two young Indians,” who faid they were not inha- 
bitants of that iſland, but 'of "another called Bori-' 
quen - (now St. John de Ports Rico) : That the' 
natives of Guadalupe were Caribbees; or Canibals, 
and had: taken them priſoners. The ſame day,” 
fix Indian” women ' fled' tothe Spaniards, and' 
came voluntarily/on board' their ſhips, for fear of 
the Caribbeesz but the Admiral cauſed them all 
to'be ſet on ſhore again, giving them'glaſs-beads; 
bells, and other things, ' which he thought would” 
ſtke the fancies of their maſters; 'and they were' 
n&'fooner larided,” but the Spatiiards'faw the Ca-' 
rtbbees' take 'all theſe toys from them. © After. 
which, the ' aptives came running 'again to the 
ſhips boats, begging that the Spaniards ' would! 
take them on: board; for the Caribbees would eat: 
them, or make ſlaves of their at leaſt : And ac- 
cordingly the Admiral ordered thet'to-be brought 
tothe fleet, «ewith'ahother young mary and two 
children, that-made their eſcape alſo from the 
Caribbees : But;/it ſeems, theſe people of the iſland” 
of Boriquen, ' or' St; John's, 'Wwho had been taken 
by the Caribbees of Guadalupe, -pretended'it was 
their cuſtom to Kill and eat only ' the men they* 
took, and reſetvethe womenalive,cither for ſlaves," 
or their pleaſure.” Still the natives of Guadalupe 
refuſed to return to' their houſes 3* whereupon the-. 
Admiral landed, and took a particular view of their' 
town, and found a great'deal of cotton, ſpun ahd' 
ubſpun, looms to weave: cotton-net-hammocks, 
abundance of men's ſkulls hung up, and baſkets of 
bones. Theſe were better houſes, 'and more pleti- 
tifully furniſhed with proviſions than any the Ad» 
miral ſaw in his"firſt voyage. = 
On Sunday the'roth of November, he weighed 
anchor, and' ſailed along the coaſt of Guadalupe, 
towards the. north-weſt, for Hiſpaniola, and came 
to/another iſland; 'to' which 'he*gave the name of 
Mofitfſerrat, becauſe of its great height ; and the 
Indians that were with him, -informed him, that 
it was depopulated' by the 'Caribbees, who had 
devoured the” inhabitants. ' "And: ſailing on fur- 
ther weſtward, he faw abundance of other iſlands ; 
amoneſt the'reſt;'that of St; Martin, where he met 
with a canoe; having four men and'a woman in it, 
who fottght ' his boat's crew with their bows and 
arrows 3 and the boat overſeting' the canoe, one 
of the Indians Thot ſeveral arrows as he ſwam in 
the water : However, they were at length all ta- 
ken up, andthe Spaniards obſerved that the men 
were caſtrated; 'it being uſual, ſays the ſon-of Co- 


. d . 
: 


'LUMBUs, for the Caribbees to geld their captives, 


as we do capons, that their fleſh may reliſh the 
better. - 'The Admiral having paſſed by above fif- 
ty other iſlands, 'which he left to the northward, 
came, ar length,” to the iſland of Boriquen, which 
he named'St: John Baptiſt, and'anchored in a bay 
on the weſtfide of it, where he met with ſeveral 
houſes pleaſantly firuated, CS Wt. 

- "Before I proceed further in the deſcription of 


this ſecond *voyage to the new world, give me 
leave to conſider a little the 'account theſe 


diſco- 
verefs 


HISTORY/OF A'MERICA./ 


verers give us. of the Caribbees; whom they will 
haye to be canibals, or devourers of human fleſh; 
I muſt confeſs; I have hitherto been of opinion, that 
there never was 2 nation of canibals-uponthe face of 
the earth, From the beginning ,of the worlkd,' we 
may obſerve, .that every people almoſt has looked 
upon:thoſe, who were ſituated at a diſtance from 
them, as barbarians z-and, upon the firſt diſcovery of 
them, aſcrib'd abundance of monſtrous and unnatu- 
ral cyſtoms and practices of them, and among the 
reſt, frequently that. of being devourers of human 
fleſh: Thus it appears, many of the ancients treated 
each other, and we of: theſe latter ages ſeem to co- 
py. after 'them. | There: are ſome iſlands that lie 
11. the. bay, of 'Bengal, in the Eaft-Indies, which 
we,were aſſured were inhabited -by canibals, by 
the firſt adventurers that failed tothe Eaſt-Indies'' 
but, upon our. better acquaintance with them, 
there-appeared to be no:canibals there; nay, they 
were ſo. far | from: cating human fleſh; [that they. 
eat ho-fleſh-at-all. - On my travelling mto the 
mountains, and moſt inacceſſible /parts of -the 
Eaſt+Ingies, where they: had ſcarce any traffick or 
correſpondence with the Europeans, I found that 
they had as barbarous; notions of us, as we could: 
have of them, or of any others we knew but ht- 
| tle:of., On the coaſt of Guinea, where we trade 
chiefly. for ſlaves, the unhappy : captives have a 
notion we buy them up: to fatten, and then feed- 
on them; which, *tis: ſaid, has been the occaſion 
of many deſperate” attempts to free themſelves, 
and-murder the feamen that are ſent to' tranſport 
therh to the plantations in America. On the firſt 
diſcovery of America, there was ſcarce a country 
or iſland; in that part of .the world, but we were 
told : was repleniſhed with man-eaters ; but, :now 
we. are perfte&ly well acquainted with them, it is 
very: certain there. are ,no canibals: to be found, 
any/'more than amazons, giants, or other mon- 
Rters, which our firſt voyage-writers deſcribe. 


*  But+here I am aware it may be” objeRted, that 


ſince the Chriſtians came amongſt them, they are 


civilized, and have. left. off many of their barba- 


' rons cuſtoms; and this: indeed may be of ſome 
weight in regard to thoſe countries that are under 
the dominion of the Chriſtians : But as to the 
inland parts both of North and South-America, in 
which the Chriſtians have little or no influence, as 
appears by their retaining the reſt of their ancient 
cuſtoms and ſuperſtitions, this argument is of no 
force, And- as to the giants and monſters that 
are faid to be: found in America on the firſt diſco- 
very, as this has happened within*the ſpace of 
three- hundred' years, it is ſtrange there ſhould be 
tone- of the race of them. left, if there ever were 
any ſuch. T1. OO TB LF REID 

"Beſides; I don't remember to have met with 
any traveller, or writer of credit, that will take 
upon him to ſay he has ever ſeen thar people, that 
made human fleſh their ordinary food. ' "We may 
obſerve in the relation before. us, that CoLu m- 
BUus's ſon ſays no'more,- than that they took ſome 
people at the iſland of Guadalupe, - who ſaid they 
were natives of the iſland of St. Johns and, be= 
ing made priſoners by the Caribbees, apprehend- 
ed they ſhould either be eaten, 'or made- ſlaves 
. of; for they had heard that this was common at 
Guadalupe, and the other iſlands inhabited by the 
Caribbees. But all this is but hear-ſay evidence: 
None of them pretend'to ſay, they had ſeen men 
laughtered, 'and their fleſh dreſſed on purpoſe to 
be'eaten. I am inclined therefore to think, that 
thoſe"Nands where the Caribbees are ſaid to have 


inhabited; 'were--peopled from that: part of the 
continent where: human ſacrifices were: offered: to 
their'godsz: for the! men facrifived::on: theſe! occas 
ſions, were - uſually captives” taken''in' war.: Tt 
might-be:.true enough, :that the: Caribbees facri» 
ficed the menithey took from-other ſtands; they 
might fat them toog; to make. the:. victims the 
more acceptable,: as we find the beſtrand>fatreſt 
animals were always\made choice of for. ſacrifice: 
But as to 'the Indians cating theſe: human facri- 
fices, or making human-fleſh-their common food 
this might-be and probably ' was,” an"addition of 
the: unhappy - captives, who” look*d- upon” their 
maſters, as capable of any barbarity, after they 
had ſeen them ſacrificing-men.' it was from the 
report and-apprehenſions of theſe flaves, it ſeems, 
that we received [theinotion -of the' Caribbees bes 
ing canibals. | /However, if I meet with any con- 
firmation of this-pratice in the coutſe' of this hiſ- 
tory, I ſhall not; fail-t6 repreſent the-eviderice im- 
partially z and, ;whenever it ſhall -appear probable 
to me that there: ever was ſuch a' people, I ſhall 
not. be: aſhamed to-:0wn .my, miſtake.” - In the 
mean time, I muſt beg leave to ſuſpend -my be- 
lief ofa cuſtory-fo: very unnatural;/*rill I fee it 
better proved. i: T0 £1011. 4 OY IHHNTE 3.31 4 Wk: 

To return to-our hiſtory': The: Admiral arriv- 
ing at Hiſpaniola'the/z2th of November, found 


that al the peoplethe had left in the fort he' bailt 


there, ;and-callediThe' Nativity, were'dead : The 


natives. informed :hiny,'that ſome-of them Gied a 


natural death, -others' parted from their company, 
and: were deſtroyed: by. the: Indians/-asi they ftrag- 
gled into: the inland (country in ſearch of gold; 
and'the reft were:defeated' and-ſlain' by. a Cacique 
who came down fromthe mountains, and-attack'd 
the ſmall remainder - that were: left in their-fort, 
notwithſtanding the Cacique, or: Prince,” the Ad- 
miral had. enter*d- into -alliance with ih - the firſt. 
voyage; did all. he:could/to proteCt the Spaniards z 
and it: appeared; that*:this Cacique;;-and ſeveral 
of his people, ; were wounded in an engagement 
with the Indians of the: mountains,: who had over- 
powered the Spaniards and: their! friends, - and de- 
ſtroyed -the fort., He'-underſtood alſo that the 
little garriſon he:left ſoon'fell into parties' and di- 
viſions, and: had led: moſt abandon'd-lives, taking 
four or. five women a-piece, and-perhaps-ſome of 
them by force; which, with theirattempr to diſ- 
cover the gold the Indians were poſleſs*d of, pro- 
bably haſten'd their ruin. ' The! Admiral going 
to viſit the. Cacique GUACanacart, the Spa- 
niards ally, who lay ill of the wounds he receiv*d 
in the engagement with Caunaso the: Cacique 
of the. mountains; Guacanacarr lamented the 
misfortune of the:men he left in the:iſland, ſhew- 
ed him- his- wounds, that appeared to: be given 
him by their country weapons, and not by the 
Chriſtians z which ſatisfied the Admiral he' had 
no hand in the deſtruction of the Spaniards: Af- 
terwards, the Cacique preſented him with a ſtring 
of gold beads, a regal crown of gold, and: three 
calabaſhes full of- gold duſt, amounting to about 
two pound weight of gold ; in return for which 
the Admiral: gave him ſome toys, and' glittering 
trifles, which the: Indians: eſteemed much more 
valuable. But if - knives and tools were among, 
theſe roys, ſurely the Spaniards. had no reaſon to 
laugh at the. folly of: the Indians ; for' to-therh 
who had ſeen nothing of that: kind before, theſe 
things muſt in reality be more valuable than'gold./ 
The Admiral having obſerved other parts: of 
the. iſland more convenient. for building a town, 
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. and Fettling a colony, than that where he built the 


firſt fort, -return'd- with his fleet farther eaſtward ; 
and. near | a/mountain, he: had named Monte 
Chriſto,” finding a commodious harbour near the 
mouth of a:river, 'and a .rock that was a'good 
natural ' fortification, +he laid out the plan of-a 


. town, - to which he gave the name gf Iſabella, be- 


ing the name of the Queen of Caſtile : and while 
one part of his men were buſied im building this 

town, another detachment was ſent to diſcover 
| the country of -Ciboa, about three or fourſcore 
miles to the ſouthward of. it, where the greateſt 
plenty of gold was to be found, according to the 
information of the natives: For tho' the Spa- 


niards frequently inſinuate, that their grand de- 


ſign in planting theſe countries was to extend and 
advance the kingdom of CyrisT 3 nothing is 
more evident'than that the poſſeſſing the gold that 
they expected-to find there, was the principal 
| thing they had. in view. For this no labour or 
hazard was thought too much; and few of the 
"Chiefs, employed in theſe diſcoveries and con- 
. queſts, ſtuck-at any villany to gratify their inſa- 
endle av@rieets; nn por og bt 
\. The Admiral having ſent a/party of men to 


diſcover the country of Ciboa, from whence moſt 


of the gold was brought, and: receiving advice 
that it was generally a rocky country, pretty well 
repleniſh'd with rivers, in-whoſe lands were found 
a pretty deal -of gold duſt; | he went thither 
in perſon, in order to build a fort there that 


might command the natives 3 having firſt ſent. 
twelve of his ſhips back to Spain;-and ſo difpofed 


of the reſt as to prevent a mutiny in his abſence : 


For the Adventurers; having flatter*d themſelves 


that they ſhould. immediately poſſeſs mountains of 
gold, when. they found there was a great deal of 
labour and fatigue to be undergone, in building 
forts and towns, and making. diſcoveries, before 
they muſt expect to accompliſh their ends; they 
formed a conſpiracy againſt the Admiral, and had 
even laid a deſign to: run away with the remain- 
ing ſhips, and return to Spain : But CoLumBvus, 
having diſcover*d the plot, and fo diſpoſed things 
as to prevent a mutiny for the future, he ſet out 
for the country of Ciboa, with a-ſtrong party of 
men, and ſome horſes and mules; and here he 
erected a fortreſs, to which he gave the name of 
St.. Thomas, in which he left a garriſon of four 
hundred men, .and upwards, and then return*d to 
his ſhips in the harbour of- Iſabella. 
- In this expedition, the Admiral obſerves, that 
the natives were under the greateſt conſternation 
when they ſaw their horſes; and, tho' the Indi- 
ans would ſometimes venture to engage their foot, 
a ſingle horſeman might drive hundreds of *em 
before him. They did not think themſelves ſe- 
cure, even when there was a deep river between 
them and the horſe ; for they imagin'd the crea- 
ture could fly; and, as the: Poet ſuggeſts, per- 
haps they took the horſe and the rider for one 
animal. _ L 7 
The Admiral, having put the town of Iſabel/a 
and the fort of St. Thomas in a poſture of” de- 
fence, and left a ſufficient body of troops in the 
country, to keep the natives in awe, determin*d 
to go upon -new diſcoveries : Whereupon he no- 
 minated a Council of his principal officersy to take 
the government of the iſland. upon them in his 
abſence, in which his brother James CoLumBus 
- was to preſide, and then ſet fail to the weſtward, 
with three ſhips, for Cuba, not knowing yet whe- 
ther it were an iſland, or part of the continent. In 


5 
\ 
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this voyage: he met with ſeveral good harbours 


and rivers, and found the country to be very fruit. - 
ful... He alſo diſcover'd the ifland of Jamaica, to 
the ſouthward' of Cuba z which he commends as 


a more ' populous, pleaſant and fruitful country 
than/either Cuba or Hiſpaniola ; and. relates, thar 
it was inhabited by a warlike people, who at- 
tack*d his men with their bows and arrows, {and 
would not permit him to make a ſettlement on 
the iſland : Whereupon he return'd to Cuba, de- 
termining to fail along the coaſt, | five or ſix hun-: 
dred leagues to the weſtward, *till he found whe- 
ther 1t was an iſland or not; but he met with fo 
many ſmall iſlands, rocks and ſands on' the coaſt, 
together with bad weather,. as made moſt of his 
men ſickly; as well as himſelf z and he was ob- 
liged to return to'the town: of Iſabella in Hiſpa- 


 niola, withour effefting his deſign... 


- While the Admiral was abſent, Don Peren 
MaAaRGARETTE, to whom he had given the 
command of the flying-army. that was to keep 


the country in ſubjection, aſpiring after the ſole 


command of the iſland, and refuſing to obey the 


Council the Admiral entruſted with the govern- 


ment; finding'he could not obtain his ends, left 
the country, and tranſported himſelf to Spain : 
Whereupon his troops diſpers'd themſelves, . and, 


committing great outrages, ſeveral of the Caciques 
of the iſland aſſembled their forces in their de- - 


fence, and cut off a great many of the: Spa- 
niards; but the Admiral being return*d,. aſſem- 
bled his ſcatter*d forces, and with the affiſtance.of 
the Cacique GuacanacaR, his faithful Ally, 
ſubdued all the. country under the obedience of 
his Catholick Majeſty ; tho', 'tis ſaid, one of the 
Indian armies that oppoſed him conliſted of an 
hundred thouſand men; and all the Admiral's 
troops, that took the field, amounted to no more 
than two hundred foot, twenty horſe, and twen- 
ty great dogs. But, if we conſider the conſfter- 
nation the natives muſt be in,'when they were at- 
tack'd with fire-arms, and eſpecially cannon, 
which they had never ſeen before ; I don't think 
theſe accounts very 'improbable : Nor were the 
horſe and dogs, it ſeems, leſs terrible to them 
than the great-guns, as they were not able to eſ- 
cape from them when they fled: FA 
. Certain it is, the inhabitants of Hiſpaniola were 
ſubdued in this ſecond voyage. of UMBUS, 
who impoſed a tribute on them and having ta- 
ken CauNnaBo, the moſt powerful Cacique or 


Prince of the iſland, priſoner, ſent him to Spain. 


This Cacique acknowledg'd, that it was he that 
deſtroy'd the firſt Spaniſh fort, call'd The Nati- 
vity, and put to the ſword above twenty of the 
garriſon the Admiral had left there. 

The tribute the natives of Ciboa (where the 
gold was found) agreed to pay the Spaniards, 


was a large horſe-bell full of gold duſt for every 


head above fourteen years of age, once a quar- 
ter; and the reſt were to pay twenty-five pounds 


of cotton per head every three .months. And 


now the Spaniards had no enemies remaining in 
the iſland ;- but ſuffer'd very much from the un- 
healthfulneſs of the climate, one half of them be- 
ing ſwept away by peſtilential diſtempers; and 


the frequent mutinies of the Spaniards againſt the 
Admiral (who was a foreigner) and their difſen- | 


tions among themſelves, were ſtill more fatal to 
them, and retarded their making farther diſcove- 
ries for ſome time. And here it. may be proper 
to take ſome notice of the religion and cuſtoms 
of the natives, when the Spaniards firſt arrived at 

p. Hiſpaniola ; 
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Hipuyole Z of which the Admiral himſelf gives The Admiral, attending their Catholick Ma- 
us the following account. _. | }eſties at Burgos, preſented them with ſach fo- 
The reli- He ſays, that every one of their Kings or Ca- reign plants and animals as he judg'd would be 
gion of ciques (who were very numerous) had a houſe moſt acceptable to them, and with ſome gold 
ne n<- ſet apart for their images, which they call'd Ce- plate and gold duſt, but in no great quantities, 
tives of 4” - ; Wu : | F% = 94 | 
Hiſpani- Mi's : That theſe images, were either of carv'd | and was in appearance graciouſly received : But 
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ola, when wood or ſtone, and the natives pray'd to them, 


Columbus 


arrived 
there. 


and perform'd ſuch afts of worſhip and adoration 
as the Catholicks did to their images in their 
churches : That theſe images bore the name of 
their fathers, grandfathers, or other more remote 
anceſtors ; and that they were nine or ten of them 
frequently in one houſe or temple : "That they 
ſhew'd more devotion and reverence to ſome than 
they did to others, and addreſs'd themſelves to 
different images on different occaſions ; to ſome 


_ they pray'd for health, to others for plenty, and 


to others for ſeaſonable weather, ſucceſs in their 
Ray's ala &c, But that theſe they worſhipp'd 
as inferior deities, and had: a much greater vene- 
ration for the Sun, of: which planet however they 


made no image or reſemblance. 


- That the Cacique ſeem'd to be Chief Prieſt of 
his temple, as well as Sovereign of his people ; 
and. made uſe of many holy cheats to keep his 
people in awe, and draw money from them ; 


cauſing anſwers to be given as from the mouth of 


the image addreſs'd to, as was pratiſed by ſome 
oracles of old, and is by ſome miracle-mongers 
among the Papiſts at preſent, | | 
They had various ways of diſpoſing of their 
dead: Some they buried in caves, others they burnt 
in the houſes where they died ; but their Caciques 
and Great men were embowel'd and dry'd, in or- 
der to preſerve the corpſe*as long as poſſible. 
After death, they apprehended they ſhould 
paſs to ſome delightful plains (by their deſcription 
not unlike the Elyſian fields) where they ſhould 
meet with their anceſtors, kindred and friends, 
and enjoy all the pleaſures that food, women, or 
the moſt charming ſituation could afford ; and, 
laſtly, that they had Phyſicians amongſt them 
that adminiſter*d medicinal herbs, roots and plants 
to their patients ;z but pretended to effect the cure 
chiefly. by magick, or the aſſiſtance of demons, 
with whom, they taught the people, they con- 
vers'd. LO G 
The Admiral, having ſettled the government of 


the iſland, and built three fortreſſes, beſides that 


| of Ifabella, to preſerve his conqueſt, thought fit 


to return to Spain z for he found ſo many ill offi- 


ces had been done him by his enemies, that the 


Court of Spain neglected to ſend him any farther 
reinforcements, to enable him to extend his diſ- 
Coveries. 


He ſeem*d under a neceſlity therefore 
of attending their Catholick Majeſties in perſon, 
in order to ſet matters right, and procure ſuch 
ſupplies as were wanting ; and accordingly, ſetting 
fail to the eaſtward on the 1oth of March, the 
wind being direCtly againſt him he arrived, with 
infinite labour, at the Caribbee iſlands the 1oth of 
April; where he took in freſh proviſions. Had 
he ſtood to the northward, inſtead of plying to 
the eaſt, as all ſhipping do now that come for 
Cuba or Hiſpaniola, he would ſoon have come 


Into the way of the weſterly winds, and might 


have arrived in Spain as ſoon as he did at the Ca- 
ribbees; but, labouring thus againſt the trade- 
winds, which fit conſtantly from the north-eaſt, 
or thereabouts, near the Tropic of Cancer, he 
made 1t the gth of June before he came upon the 
coaſt of Spain, being near three months after his 
m—_ A from the town of Iſabella, 
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the Court , were_ much diſappointed that they re- 
ceived little more than rifles for all the expence 
they had been at ; they expected to have entered 
immediately on mountains of gold, and to have 
loaden their ſhips home with it ; whereas they 
could not yet hear of any mines that were open- 
ed, and met only with ſmall quantities of the duſt 
that was waſhed'down from the mountains, or in 
the ſands of Pvers”. j-- 

This, with the praftices of the Admiral's ene- 
mies, . who inſinuated -that he was not equal to 
the great work he had undertaken, and by no 


means qualified to civilize and govern barbarous ' 


nations, very much abated the zeal of the Spaniſh 
Court for ſupporting and enlarging their diſcove- 
ries in the new world; inſomuch, that the Ad- 
miral was forc'd to remain near two years at the 
Court of ,Spain, before he could obtain the ſup- 
plies he ſollicited for. ns 


And notwithſtanding the Admiral appears to | 
have been a very great and good man, yet there | 


ſeems to have been ſome errors in his conduR, 
that. very much retarded his further diſcoveries, 
and rendered the enterprize leſs advantageous to 


| himſelf and his royal employers, than it might 


have been in his life-time. oe, 
When the Spaniards appeared ſo ſanguine on 


his firſt diſcovery, as to equip him out immedi- 


ately for a ſecond ;voyage, with ſeventeen ſhips, 


crouded with men and all manner of  neceſſaries, 
had he employed a dozen of theſe ſhips as many 
different ways. on his arrival at Hiſpaniola, in- 


ſtead of ſending-them home again with trifles, he 


had probably diſcoyered . the rich. treaſures of 
Mexico and: Peru in that voyage, and encreas'd 
the great opinion the Spaniards entertained of 
him on his firſt ſucceſs; inſtead of which, not 


finding their expectations anſwered, they began 


to quarrel with: the Admiral, grew cool upon the 
matter, and not long after, in a manner, became 
his enemies ; inſomuch that he was-in great danger 
of loſing his head, inſtead of receiving a reward 
for the inexpreſlible labour and hazards he had 
undergone, to add another world to their domi- 
nions, as will appear in the following relation. 
The Admiral, after near two years attendance 
at the Court of Spain, having, at length, procu- 


red ſix ſhips, ſet ſail on the goth of May, 1498, 


for America again, and in his way touch'd at the 
Maderas. He afterwards made the iſland of Ferro, 
the moſt weſterly of: the Canaries, from whence 
he detach'd three of his ſhips dire&tly for Hiſpani- 
ola, and with the other three. bent his courſe to- 
wards the iſlands of Cape Verd, which lie in fif- 
teen degrees north latitude : Here he touch'd a- 
gain; and, having taken in'ſome refreſhments, 
held on. his courſe to the ſouth-weſt, in expecta- 
tion of diſcovering the continent, till he came 
into five degrees north latitude; but meeting 
here with calms, and. exceſive hot weather, with 
abundance of thunder and lightening, he was de- 


terred from ailing any further to the ſouth, and 


bent his courſe to the north-weſt, till he came 
into ſeven 'degrees north latitude, and then he 
ſteer*d due weſt z which courſe having continued 
ſome days, he diſcovered a large iſland on the 1ſt 
of Auguſt, to which he gave the name of the 

20 Q * Trinity, 
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Trinity, which lies near the mouth of the river 


Oroonoko in South-America ; and in a day or 
ewo after, he made the continent of Paria or 
Guiana, riow called New-Andaluſia, lying about 
ſeven degrees ſouth of Barbados _ . 
© The Admiral going on ſhore on the ;th of 
Auguſt, bartered away ſome trifles with the na- 
tives of Paria, and obſerved they were rather 
whiter than thoſe of Hiſpaniolaz that the men 


. wore their hair long, and had little aprons and 


eaps of cotton-linnen z that the women wore 
little gold plates and chains of pearl about their 


_ necks, but had no aprons or covering for their 


nudiries ; 'and that they were generally a harmleſs 
inoffenſive people (not canibals as ſome repreſent 
—_ bp OY” 


* The Admiral having ſpent about a fortnight 


upon the coaft of Paria, in getting what intelli- 
' gence he could of that continent, ' ſet fail diretly 


for Hiſpaniola, and arrived at St. Domingo, a 
town that his Brother (and Lieutenant) had built 


_ 'on the ſouth fide of the iſland, and ſo named in 
memory of their Father Dom1n1c, on the zoth 


of Auguſt, 1498, The continual labourand watch- 
ings the Admiral had endured in attempting to 
diſcover the continent, made the ſight of Hiſ- 
paniola very acceptable to him, where he hoped 
to have enjoyed ſome eaſe and fſatisfaQtion after 
numberleſs hazards and fatigues ; but to his great 
mortification he found the iſland in the utmoſt 
diftraftion : He had left his Brother his Lieute- 


| nant, as has been related, during his abſence, 
_ and one Francis RoLDan, a Spaniard, in the 
_ quality of Chief Juſtice, who 
In their _ 


ive commands for the firſt year 
after the Admirals return to Spain z but ther: 
being no news what was become of him, and gene- 


rally believed that he was loſt, Ro.pan, *tis ſaid, 


began to entertain thoughts of ſetting up for 
himſelf, and expelling the "Admirals brothers 
from the iſland, we, that the family of 
CoLvmBvus were foreigners, who had formed a 


_delign of ' aggrandizing themſelves at the coſt of 
| the domi- 


the Spaniards, and intended to*'ufurp 
nion of their fellow-adventurers, as-well as of the 
lands they had diſcovered and conquered with 


their Arms: ' And to gain the Indians, he ob- 


ſerved, ' that the Admiral had impoſed a tribute 
on them, to enrich himſelf, without the know- 


ledge of the king of Spain, and deſigned to uſe 


them as his Nlaves ;' and by theſe ſeditious dif- 


'courſes, made ſuch a party among the Spaniards 


and Indians, as had very near occaſioned a gene- 
ral revolt. © It 'was with a great deal of difficulty, 
therefore, that Ja mzs CoLumpvus preſerved-part 


_ of the iſland under his obedience, rill the Admi- 


ral returned : Nor could he himſelf accommodate 
the matter, and reduce 'the country to a ſtate of 
tranquillity, till he conſented to confirm RoLD an 
perpetual chief Juftice of the iſland. Bare Se 

And now applying himſelf to the digging of 
the gold mines, he found ſuch plenty of that 
metal, that one man frequently got five marks of 
gold in a'day's time ; by which meansCoLumBus 
and his family were ina fairway of becoming im- 
menſely 'rich, when another inſurreftion was 
raiſed againfthim by ALonzo'Þz OJeDA, acon- 
ſiderable Spaniard, whom he had employed to 
make diſcoveries upon the coaſt of Paria: And 


"tho! the Admiral, by his excellent condu&, found 


means to maintain his authority in the ifland, and 
depreſs his enemies'there ; ' yet they appeared too 


- 


agreed pretty well 


out attempting any further di 


hard for him in the Court of Spain, by the ma- 


licious ſtories they tranſmitted thither. They 
repreſented him to the King, as ambitious, co- 
vetous, and tyrannical z that he had no true no- 


_ tions of ' government, and uſed both Spaniards 


and Indians as ſlaves; that he poſſeſs'd himſelf of 
vaſt treaſures, while he concealed the richeſt 
mines from the King's officers : And theſe gentle- 
men having friends and relations - in the Court 
of Spain to back their complaints and malicious 
ſuggeſtions, at length work*d him out of the_ 
King's favour. But perhaps nothing was a greater 
inducement to King FzxDinanD to deprive 


him of his government, than the heaps of gold 


he was told would flow into his treaſury, on his 
removing the Admiral : His Majeſty therefore 
ſent over Francis BovAaDILLA, a Spaniſh 
Knight, to Hiſpaniola, to enquire into the Ad- 
miral's conduct, giving him authority to appre- 
hend him, and ſend him to Spain, if he thought 


fit, requiring all the Commanders and Officers of 
the iſland to aſſiſt BovavDitLa : He ſent a letter 


to the Admiral himſelf alſo, commanding him to 
obey this new Governor. Sues 
OLUMBUS, On the arrival of Bovavritta 
with theſe orders, ſurrendered himſelf upon the 
firſt ſummons (tho? he was now in a condition to 
have held the iſland againſt all the power the 
Spaniards could have ſent thither;) believing that 
on his repreſenting his caſe to the King and Queen 
of Spain, of whom he had deſery*d fo well, he 
ſhould be reſtored to his command, eſpecially as 
he was conſcious his enemies could prove none of 
the things they had laid to his charge, + 
The infolent Bovap1LLAa made the moſt of 
his commiſſion z he immediately 'took poſſeſſion 
of the Admiral's palaces, and all his effe&ts, and 
clapping him and his brother in irons, ſent them. 
both priſoners to Spain : The Captain of the ſhip, 
indeed, aſhamed: to ſee this Great man in fetters, 
offered to eaſe him of them 3; but he was reſolved 
to carry them to Europe, ' as an evidence perhaps 
of Spaniſh gratitude; for he could not believe 
that BovaD1LLA durſt have uſed him in this bar- 
barous manner, if he had not expreſs orders for 
it from Court.” However, their Catholick Ma- 
jcſties no ſooner heard of the Admirals arrival, 
but they ſent orders to releaſe him, and invite 
him to Court, aſſuring him that Bov a diLLa had 
exceeded his commiſſion, ' ang that his eftate 
ſhould be reſtored, and he ſhould be continued 
in the command of all he had diſcovered in the 
new world ; for it evidently appeared that the 
complaints that had been brought againſt him, 
proceeded either from ſelf-intereſt, or malice. But 
notwithſtanding the Admiral was innocent, and 
had the titles of "Admiral and Vice-roy of the 


Indies continued to him, he appears to have been 


actually deprived of his government of Hiſpa- 
niola, and another was ſent thither in his room, 
that would be more acceptable to the Spaniards, 
as well as the Indians, as was ſuppoſed, and Wing 
more treaſure into their Majeſties coffers : Whic 
the Admiral fo much reſented, that he had de- 
termined to retire, and lead a when life, with- 
coveries z; for he 
reflefted, that if what he had done for the Spa- 
niſh nation could not induce them to uſe him 
well, nothing that he could do hereafter would. 
But the King, either conſidering what diſhonour 
the laying the Admiral aſide might refle&t upon 
him," or imagining he might make yet uy mw 
" itable 
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fitable diſcoveries, perſuaded CoLumnvus to put 
td ſea again, veſted with the like powers he had 
conferred on him in his former voyages. 

Accordingly the Admiral ſet fail from Cadiz 
with four ſhips from 50 to 70 tun, and r40 men, 
on the gth of May, 1502 ; and, tobching at 
the Canaries on the 2oth of the ſame month, 
where he took in wood and water, he failed from 


thence the 24th, and arrived at Martinico, one 


of the Caribbee iſlands, the 1 5th' of June, and 
the latter end of the ſame month came before 


St. Domingo, in Hiſpaniola : But the Admiral 


was not ſuffered to enter that port, tho' moſt of his 
eſtate and effetslay thereabouts, and he had repre- 


ſented tothe Spaniſh Governor, that one of his ſhips 


was much damaged, and he apprehended a ſtorm. 


From whence, *tis too plain, that the Court of 


Spain had given orders, thathe ſhould never more 
_ reſide in Hiſpaniola, which he had conquered for 
them, The Admiral, however, had the good 
fortune to get "into a little creek: in the iſland, 


where he weathered a very terrible ſtorm, in 
which BovaD1Li a his great enemy, and fourteen 


ſhips loaden witk' treafure, and bound for Spain, 
periſhed,” 57 by ED ORy 

_ The Admiral; | after the ftorny was over, left 
the coaſt of' Hiſpaniola, and failing to the weſt- 
ward, paſsd by the ſouth fide of the iſland of 


Jamaica, from whence continuing his courſe, he 
arrived at the iſland of Guayana, in the gulph of 


Honduras, where he met with a canoe as long 
| as a galley, and eight foot wide, made of one tree ; 


which being loaden with ſuch merchandize as the 
neighbouring continent afforded, and having 
ewenty-five men, and feveral women and children 
on board, bound for the coaſt of Mexico, he' 


made them priſoners: He found on board the 
canoe ſeveral large pieces of cotton-linnen, quilts, 
and quilted waiſtcoats, without ſleeves, finely 
wrought, and dyed of ſeveral: colours, The 
women on board' the canoe wrapp' 
up in pieces of cotton-linnen, or ' had cloths of 
the bigneſs of handkerchiefs' to cover' their nu- 
| dities : There were found 'alſo on board the ca- 


noe, wooden ſwords, edg*'d with flints, and: 
hatchets made of copper: They had alfo bells, 


plates, and crucibles of copper to melt their 
metal 1n. re | FOR 
Their proviſions were maize or Indian-corn, 
ſeveral ſorts of roots, and cacao-nuts, of which 
chocolate is made.  _ RE ONES ATEER 
- The Admiral having taken out of the canoe 
ſach things as he lik*d, and given the Indians 
ſuch European 
ceptable to them, he diſmiſs'd the canoe, and all 


the people in it, except one old man he detained to. 


inform him of the ſtate of the neighbouring con- 
tinent, and to ſerve him for an interpreter among 
the natives: The Indians, who were already on 
| board the Admiral, it ſeems did not perfectly un- 


 derſtand the language of thoſe of - the continent, ' 
Mexico . that were taken in the canoe z but learn'd, how- 
diſcovered ever, thus much from-them, that north-weſt of the 
province of Honduras, on which coaſt the Spa- 


niards lay at this time, there lived a potent 
Prince (afterwards found to be the Emperor of 


Mexico) and that to the ſouth-eaſt of Honduras 
was a narrow ſtrait, that led-to a vaſt ocean ( af- 
terwards known by the name of ' the South-ſea) 
which the Admiral determined to ſearch our, 


rightly conjetturing, that over that ſea he ſhould 


find a way to the treaſures and fſpices'off the Eaſt-- 


F 


d* themſelves 


ficulty, by- the affiſtance 'of+ the eaſterly 
winds. The Admiral found the people here very 
jealous the Spaniards had ſome deſign upon their 


s in'return, as were: moſt ac- 


Indies : But the mifortune was; that the ſame 
word which ſignified a ſtrait by ſea, mighr be, 
and really ought to have been, on that occaſion, 
inte 


that ſeparated the North and Sonth-ſeas, or the 
Atlantic from the Pacific-ocean. This miſtake 
cauſed the Admiral” an infinite deal of trouble 
and fatigue ; for upon this intelligence he re- 
turned to the - eaſtward, in order to find out the 
imaginary ſtraight,” labouring againſt the _ trade- 
winds and cutrents, which conſtantly ſit to the 
weſtward in the north-ſea. As he {ited to the 
eaſtward along the coaſt of Honduras, his people 
frequently went on ſhore and traffick'd with the 
natives, exchanging bells, glittering beads and 
toys, for thin gold plates; and here they were 
furniſhed with water and freſh provifions, ſuch as 
veniſon, geeſe, hens, fiſh, and beans, like kidney-- 


beans. Moſt of theſe people went riaked, only their 


heads were covered with a piece of cotton-linneng 
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ted an iſthmus by landz and if he had The aa- 
underſtood theſe Indians right, - they would have tniral un- 
informed him, that there was a'iarrow neck of {era great 
land, afterwards called the Iſthmus of Darien, -  * 


as were alſo their nudities ; and ſome of them had 


ſhort quilted waiftcoaſts of cotton, which I find 
ſerved them for armour as well as cloathing, and 
would defend them againſt aſtrokeof their wooden 
ſwords: Thoſe that were naked, had the figures 
of beaſts, birds, caftles, &c. painted on their” 
arms and bodies; and on rejoicing-days, when 
they would be very fine, they pairited their faces: 
red or black, or marked themſelves with long. 
ſtrokes of various © colours, which made them 
look very deforined if the eyes of the' Spaniards, 
how agreeable ſoever' they might appear to one 
another : They adorn'd their necks, ears and 


noſes, with thin gold-plates, and thoſe hung at 


their 'ears, ſtretched them to ſuch a 
ſize, that the Admiral gave the coaft 
the name of De'las Oreas, or, the Country of Ears. 
Phe Admiral ſaid along this'coaſt to the eaſt- 
ward, *ri}l he came to the Cape, which he named 
Gracias a Dios, or Thanks be to God ; becauſe he 
was no longer obliged toſtruggle againſt the winds 
and currents 3 for here the coaft bending to the 
ſouth, he continued his voyage without any dif- 
trade- 


Igious 


country, andcame down armed, in great num- 


'Honduras 


bers, with bows-and arrows, ſpears and clubs, as 


if they intended to diſpute their landing: But af- 
terwards, finding the Spaniards only wanted to 
trade with them, they became more tractable, and 
exchanged cotton-linnen, and plates of gold for 
ſome European toys. But, it ſeems, one of the 
Admiral*s-people taking out a pen and ink, and 
beginning to write down his obſervations on the 
ople and'country, the natives immediately fled, 
and left all the things behind them they had re- 
ceived of the Spaniards: From whence the Ad- 
miral conceived they thought they-ſhould be be- 
witched, if they converſed any longer with his 
men. It is remarkable alſo, that here the Spa- 
niards met with ſeveral dead bodies embalm*d, and 
wrapp'd-in' cotton: ſheets, and fo petfectly dry, 
that they had'no manner of il|-ſcent. Theſe were 
repoſited in rombs, in a large wooden 'houſe or 
temple, and over each tomb was laid a board, 
with the figures of | beaſts carv*d onit; and on 
ſome, the- figures of the perſons deceaſed, adorned 
with beads, gold plates,” &c.  * ; - 
n 
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. On... the ſecond. of November, the ' Admiral 
continuing his voyage to the eaſtward, came to 
a large commodious harbour, to which he gave 
the name of Porto. Bello, which it retains to-this 

day; it lies in the province of Terra-firma Proper, . 
in 10 degrees north latitude. Here he met with 


- lh 'a great many. Indian houſes well inhabited z and, 


on: the iſlands near the ſhore, he found a great 
deal of Indian-corn, and other refreſhments, from 
whence he gave thoſe iſlands the name of the Baſti-, 
mento's, or, the Iflands of Proviſion. Here the 
Admiral, underſtanding that there were gold 
mines in the. province of Veragua, which lies to 
the weſtward of Terra-firma, he returned again 
to that coaſt, where he met with ſuch ſtormy 
weather, that it almoſt deſtroyed his ſhips, and 
reduced his men. to deſpair : But the weather fa- 
vouring him at length, he ſent ſome men a-ſhore. 
in ſearch of the golden mountains he had heard: 
ſo much, of, and they had the fatisfation of ga- 
thering ſome gold, at the roots of trees, and near 
the ſurface of the earth ; which made the Admi- 
ral determine to ſettle a colony in Veragua, and 
| leave his brother Governor of it *till he returned 

to Spain for further reinforcements. $op! 
_. Accordingly he built a little town and fort, in: 
which he lefr his brother, and a garriſon of eigh- 
ty men, ſupplying them with arms, ammunition 
_ and proviſions: But apprehending the friendſhip 
of the natives was not to be depended upon, before 


: 


| he ſet fail, he ordered his brother to make the Ca-: 
cique or Prince of that part of the country, with 
his family, and the principal natives, priſoners ; 
which he did, and ſent them on board the Spa- 
niſh ſhips : But the Cacique, and moſt of the 
priſoners, jumping into the ſea, and making their 
eſcapes, raiſed the whole country upon the Spa- 
niards ; and killing ſome, and wounding others, 
oblig'd them to. uit their new. ſettlement; and it 
was with great difficulty that [the reſt eſcap'd to 
their ſhips, one of which was ſo eaten up with 
worms, that they were obliged to leave her be-. 
hind. After this unfortunate rencounter the Ad-- 
 miral ſet fail with the three remaining ſhips, in a 
miſerable ſhatter*d condition, and arriv'd again 
at Porto Bello; where he was forced to leave 
another of his ſhips, ſhe was fo diſabled by the 


tempeſtuous weather they had on 'this coaſt, or 
the worm. From Porto Bello, he directed his 


courſe north, *till he made the great iſland of 
Cuba, and on Midſummer-day they arrived at 
Jamaica, their ſhips ſo leaky, that they found it 
almoſt impoſſible to keep them above water 'till 


they got to ſhore. Whereupon they run them - 


both a-ground in a ſmall creek cloſe together, 
about a muſket-ſhot from land, where they ſup- 
ported and ſhored up the ſhips with timber, and 
liv'd on board them above a year, trafficking 
with the country people for proviſions ; but they. 
_ did not care to lie on ſhore for fear of being ſur- 


rel ſhould happen between them and the Spa- 
niards. ; | 


In the mean time, the Admiral ſent over ſome. 


of his crew to Hiſpaniola, in open canoes, to get 
ſhips to him and his company off. This 
Was a ES enterprize z for theſe ca- 
noes, which are only ſmall boats made out of 


trunks of trees, wete to paſs the ocean about fifty 


leagues, and are in danger of being overſet in. 
every little ſtorm, However, they arrived ſafe 
at Hiſpaniola z but the Governor, who was an. 


INTRODUCTHFON: TO THE 
enemy to the. Admiral, delay'd ſending ſhips ſo 


long, that his people mutinied, and one: half of 


them left him, and went on ſhore on the iſland, 
where they committed great outrages, *till the 
Admiral fought them, and reduced them to their. 
duty by force, many. of the Spaniards being kill- - 

ed. on both ſides in the engagement. At length, 


the Admiral's people *having bought and fitted 


out a ſhip, at his charge, in the iſland of Hiſpa- 


niola (in which they had no aſffiſtance from the 
Governor) . they . came back' to. Jamaica, and 
brought the Admiral off, after he had ſpent aboye 
a. year there, in great diſtreſs, and lain moſt of 
the time bed-rid with the gout. - The Admiral 
arrived at St. Domingo, in Hiſpaniola, the 13th 
of Auguſt, 1504 z and, having ſettled his affairs 


in this iſland, where he had a good eſtate, and 


effe&ts of value, he returned to Spain, - where his 
Catholick Majeſty receiv*d him, in appearance, 


very gractoufly ; but it ſeems was contriving, at 


the ſame time, to deprive him of moſt of the 


advantages he had ſtipulated to allow him, on the 


Admairal's undertaking the diſcovery of that new 
world: For his great patroneſs Queen IsaBxLLA 
was now dead, and' moſt of the Court envied 


him the wealth and honour he-had acquired, how 


juſtly ſoever. he merited them, and that chiefly, 
becauſe he was a foreigner.. But, notwithſtanding 
the ſtrifteſt ſcrutiny the malice of his enemies 
could make, it does not appear "that any thing 


was fix*d upon him, that could ſully his charac- 
ter, unleſs it was his too great zeal to ferve the 
ungrateful Spaniards, and enlarge their domini- 


ons, by bringing the innocent, inoffenſive In- 
dians under the ſubjeftion of that cruel and 
haughty people. But he, as well as the reſt 
of the Popiſh world, .it ſeems, was then of opi- 


nion, that his Holineſs had the diſpoſal of all 


Pagan countries, and could confer them on whom 
he pleaſed : Or, that all Infidel nations ought 
of right to become flaves to the Chriſtians. 
Theſe notions he certainly went upon, or he 
could not with any colour of juſtice have ſubdu- 
ed Hiſpaniola, and made the Indians of this and 


| other places captives, who received him as a_ 
friend, traffick'd with his people, and furniſhed 
them with whatever their reſpeCtive countries af-. 


forded. 


If we conſider, I ſay, that the Spaniards could 
 havenoright to invade the Indians, enſlave them, 
or deprive them of their country ; even this me- 


morable enterprize of Co. um Bus cannot be de- 
fended. However, in the light he viewed things, 
with all his prejudices and prepoſſeſſions about him ; 


as he thought he was doing Gop good ſervice, by 


enlarging the bounds of Chriſtendom, and re- 
ducing the nations of this new world, to ſubmit 
to the Goſpel; or, which he took to be the ſame 


thing, to the Pope and his Catholick Majeſty ; it 
muſt be admitted he intended well, tho? all he 
prized and deſtroyed by the natives, if any quar-. 


did was not ftriftly juſt. 

And what was the end of all this mighty dif- 
covery in regard to himſelf? He was indeed, at 
firſt highly careſs'd and honoured, his family en- 
nobled and vaſtly enrich*d : But if we conſider the 
infinite hazards and labours he underwent, even 
in his old age, and that he ſaw himſelf at laſt 
about to . be deprived of ſo many years toil 
and perplexity; we cannot wonder it had an ef- 
fe&t upon his health, which the numerous hard- 
ſhips he had ſuffered had already greatly impair- 
ed: It is rather to be admired he Rruggled ſo 
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Ameri- 


TraT COLUMBUS HAD GIVEN A NEW 
To CasTILE AND LxowN. 

From this relation it appears, chat the Ada 
in perſon diſcovered the Lucayo's, or Bahama 
iſlands, the great iſlands of Cuba, Hiſpantola, and 
Porto-Rico, with ſeveral of the Caibbre Iſlands ; 


ORLD 


that he afterwards diſcovered the countries of Pa- 


ria, and Guiana, near the mouth of the river 
Oroonoko, in South-America, and the iſland of 
Trinity, which lies in 10 degrees north latitude, 
before the mouth of the ſazd river Oroonoko ; that 
he alſo diſcovered Yucatan, a province of Mexico, 
the Bay of Honduras, and all that coaft which 
runs ſouth-caſt from thence, as far as Porto Bello, 
and the river or gulph of Darien, and received 
ſome intelligence of that vaſt ocean, which has 
ſince obtained the name of the South-ſeas : So that 
all thoſe, who afterwards extended the diſcoveries 
of the Spaniards in the new world, only improv'd 
what the great CoLumBus had begun ; and yet 
we find one of them (viz.) AMERICps VEsPU- 
T1vus, of whom I am to treat in the next place, 
had the good fortune to give his name to that vaſt 
continent. 

The energies of CoLumBus havieg given the 


cus Veſpu- Court of Spain an ill opinion of him, it appears 


tius the 
ſecond 


they employed AMERicus VEsPUTIus, a Flo- 


Diſcoverer rentine, 1n the year 1497, to improve and enlarge 


thediſcoveries begun by that Great man ; but how- 
ever fortunate this gentleman might be in making 
diſcoveries, he gives the lameſt account of them 
of any man that ever was employed in ſuch an un- 
dertaking. He ſays, he touched at the Canaries in 
this voyage, and, having ſailed a thouſand leagues 
to the weſtward, arrived at a country ſituated 
in 46 degrees of north latitude, which muſt be 
ſome of the Caribbee iſlands : He failed near nine 


hundred leagues further weſtward afterwards, and 


came to a country under the Tropic of Cancer, 
which, by the latitude and diſtance to the weſt- 
ward, ſeems to be part of Mexico. He did not 
attempt to make ſettlements any where, and pro- 
bably was not provided for it, but ſatisfied himſelf 
with having trafficked with ſome of the Indians 
tor trifles, and fought with others, whoſe arms were 
like thoſe CoLuMBus met with in other places. 

He made another voyage in the ſervice of the 
Spaniard, the following year 1498 3 and failing to 
the ſouth-weſt, paſſed the Equator, and came to a 
country 1 five degrees of north latitude ; which, 
in all likelihood, was Surinam, in the province of 
Guiana, Here he traded with the natives for 
pearls, and ſome gold, which they exchanged for 
glaſs and toys, and returned home by Antegoa, 
one of the Leeward iſlands. 

VOL. III. 


' make a ſettlement, but was driven from it. 


5 ons By 3t.for the Spaniard, 


peg his name” to one fingle” place. * "Bot * tis © 
"Ervable, that both theſe enterprizing gentlemen 


$ Continent... Þ ag 
n be A, 


were Italians z and, as their anceſtors 'had for- 


merly the honour of ſubduing the greateſt part of 
the old world ; ſo theſe traced out the way to the 
new, and gave the S mw an opportunity of 
conquering the greateſt part of this new world. 
The next, or rather a cotemporary Diſcoverer 
with AMEr1icus VEesPuTiUs, was CABOT, an 
Italian alſo, or at leaſt of Italian extraction ; for 
ſome affirm, he was born at Briſtol in England of 
Genoeſe parents. This gentleman was employed 
by King Henzy VII. to find out a oli to 
China, and the Eaft-Indies, by the north-weſt ; 
and accordingly he ſet out from England, in the 
year 1498, and fail'd along the continent of Ame- 
rica, to 67 degrees of northern latitude z but his 
men murmuring at the hardſhips they underwent 
in that cold climate, he returned home, bringing 
with him only ſome of the ſavage natives of thoſe 
frozen regions. (The ſame CazorT, or his ſon, 
'tis ſaid, firſt attempted the finding a way to 


Cabot's 
diſcove- 
ries. 


China by the north-eaſt, and in that voyage dif- 


covered the way to Archangel in Muſcovy by 
the North Cape.) But to return to the Weſt, 
Thus have we ſeen that vaſt continent of A- 
merica, diſcovered (from 67 degrees north lati- 
rude to 52 ſouth) within the compaſs of about 
ten years z but the Spaniards did not penetrate 


far into the inland country, 'rill ſome years af- 


terwards. 


| The next confderable Diſcoverer, was Vasco The dif. - 


Nunez DE BarBoa, who proſecuting what had coveries of 


been begun by CoLum BUS, made an entire con- 


N 
queſt of Cuba, and found it to be an iſland ; then | olebon; 


he ſailld to the river of Darien, on the iſthmus 
of America, where CoLumBus had attempted to 
Here 
Vasco built a fort and town, which he named 
Santa Maria del Antigua, or Old St. Mary's; 
and cultivating a correſpondence with the Ca- 
ciques, or- petty Kings thereabouts, they ſhew'd 
him the way to the South-ſea, over thoſe vaſt 
mountains that run along the middle of the 
iſthmus, paralle] to the North and South-ſeas ; 


Vaſco 


and tho? it was not more than three or fourſcore_ 


miles from the one ſea to the other, yet their way 
lay over ſuch craggy precipices, and was incum- 
bered with ſuch thick woods, that they travelled 
2 5 days before they came in ſight of the South- 


ſea : And there V asco, upon the higheſt moun-' 


rain, erected croſſes, and took poſſeſſion of the 
country for their Catholick Majeſties ; as he did 
ſoon after of the South-ſea itſelf, and of all its 

20 R | coaſts 
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coaſts ahd bays | for the crown of Caſtile and Leon, 

in the year 1513, He aftewards erected the 
of * Panama on the South-ſea, and fitted 
"out a Weg 'to make further diſcoveries on that 
ocean; for which ſervices the Court of Spain 
made him Governor of Cuba/and Panama, abd 
Admiral' of © the South-ſeas.” But, the King of 
Spain *ſending over PeprARias, Vice-roy of 


'Darien'and the continent, | with'a ſuperior com- 
"mand to that of Vasco Nunez, MA axed 
took an opp n to pick'a quarrel with V a's( 
*and caus'd him Pur to death under a colour 
"of law.” 
Fernando. The next great Di | \h and Carauiot'" Wis 


y n the conqueſt 
| nd con- of Mexico in the year *1 477% 0 which '[ ſhall 
Hope ' Bive a particular account in this work, © | 


6 | - The famous Ma GELLAN, in 1520, diſcovered 
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"America; from whence he ſailed thro? the South: 
ſea to the Faſt- Indies, being the firſt Commander 
that attempted that paſſage : His ſhip furrounded 
the globe,” and returned Tafe home, tho' he had 
the: nildfortne” to be killed in, an iſland of the 
Eaſt-Indies.” "Brit T' refer the” Reader to the for- 
'mer volumes of Modern Hiſtory for a full account 
of this firſt y yage round the globe. "HET 

_ The lift diſcoveries I ſhall mention in this "M 
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d af Ct 
you. 1525, and. afterwards whe a conqueſt 'of 
Pa of " that" exteriſive empire, Of" all 


hich diſcoveries and conqueſts, the Reader will 


'meet with a pal 


| icular Account 1 in the Hiſtory of 
America, 
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amd 2. Spaniards arriv*d- amongſt them in the. 
15th- century'z but the moſt conſiderable empire. 


— The name 


(HE natives of this new world had no ge- 
-- neral name for 'their country when the 


in North America, went under 'the name of 


Mexico, and that 'in the ſouth; under the name 
of Peru. AmMEgRiIica VasPusius, who diſco- 


| ver*d the eaſtern coaſt of South America, had the 


"UL 
LES ET 


America 


ſubjet to ynder dominion of four Euro 


four -Eu- 


ropean 


Princes. 


| honour firſt of "communicating his name to the 
- whole continent, which it retains to this day. 


- As the greateſt and beſt part of America is now 


pean. Monarchs ; 


namely, of the Kings of Spain, Portugal, Great 


Britain and France, 1 ſhall throw 'the whole into 


| four grand diviſions; and treat of them as ſubject 


to one or other of theſe four Princes ; tho? it muſt 


| be confeſs'd, -many nations of the inland Indians 


The Spa- contiguous to one orthe other of the aboveſaid four 


niſh do- 
minions. 
in Ame- 
Tica, 


ſtill retain their original freedom, and own no 


ſubjection to any foreign power: And there are 
ſome ſmall ſettlements in America belonging to 
the Dutch, the Dane andthe other European 
powers.z but theſe will be taken notice of, and 
deſcribed in treating of thoſe countries that lie 


grand diviſions reſpeively. And firſt, I ſhall 
deſcribe the Spaniſh dominions in America, 


which comprehend, 1. Old Mexico, or New 


gn 2. New Mexico ; and 3. Florida ( in 


orth America) 4. Terra Firma; 5. Peru; 6. 


- Chiliz 7. Patagonia, or, the Terra Magellenica ; 
_ 8. Paragua, or La Plata ; ' 9. the country of the 


Amazons; and, 10.. the iſlands belonging to 


| Spain, both in North and South America. 


The Spaniſh territories upon. the continent he 
contiguous, . and, - according to their accounts, 


_ extend from 45 degrees north latitude to the 
_  Streights of Magellan, which lic in 54 degrees of 
ſouth latitude, and, conſequently, take up 9g de- 


| broad, 


The do- 


grees of latitude, which allowing 70 miles to a 


| degree, makes the length near 7000 miles; but 
' the breadth is very unequal, and, in many places, 


very uncertain : However, thus much 1s certain, 
that in ſome parts, the Spaniſh America is near 
1500 miles broad, and in others, not 100 miles 


- 


2. The ſecond grand diviſion of America is 


minions of that under the dominion of Portugual, which con- 


Portugal. 


ſiſts of the country of Braſil, extending from the 
mouth of the river Amazon, under the Equator, 


- to the mouth of the river La Plata, which lies in 


35 degrees of | ſouth latitude; being 2400 miles 
and upwards, if we meafure in a-dire&t line, from 


© north to ſouth 3 but'if we take in the winding of 


the ſhores, Braſil will be found to have a ſea-coaſt 
of rear 4000 miles, tho" it is not 200 miles 


broad in many places, - Neither the Spaniſh or 


comprehending, -1. Carolina( in: which Georgia 


Portugueſe | America" extend 'to any great dif” CHAP. 
tance from the ſea-coaſt ; tho' . theſe Powers' lay 1 
claim to the whole continent of South America, 
The natives, who-live 2 or $00 miles from the ſea 

coaſt, ſcarce'own- any! ſubje&ionroelther of theni/” 

\. 3. The -third grand diviſion of "America is The Bri- 
that under (the dominion of ''the King of 'Grear-' tiſh domi- 
Britain 3 which lies along the caſtern' coaſt of North {109.. 
America, from-3r degrees to ; north latieude, 
Us 
included;) 2. Virginia; 3: Maryland ; 4.-Pe 
filvania'; 5. New Jerſey ; 6. New York; 7, New 
England; 8, New Scotland and new Britain 
gon iſlands belonging toGreat-Britain; and, laſtly,” 
Hudſon's Bay, which lies moſt'to the northward' 
of any of our ſettlements,” and is detach'd from 

The Britiſh dominions, that lie -conti on 

the continent, run from the ſouth-weſt to the 
north-eaſt, and. are upwards of! 1500 miles in 

length, but breadth ſcarce 200 in many places, 

4. The fourth grand diviſion of America is that 7, (@r;. 

which the French pretend is ſubject to them ; and, tories 
according to their maps, extends from the north claim'd 
ſideof the Gulph of Mexico or Florida; to the north PY*92nc*. 
of Canada, that is from the latitude of 28 to 52 _ 
degrees and upwards of northern latitude ; ſo that _. 
they would have us believe, their territories ex- _ 

tend near 1700 miles in lengthfromnorth to ſouth, 
and are little leſs in breadth from caſt to weſt, + 
for their maps lay them down between their Britiſh 


+? 


- 


_ 1 * 


 dominions on the eaſt, and New Mexico on the 


weſt, comprehending mcſt part of Florida and 
Canada, to which their Geographers have given 
the name of Louiſiana and New France. Do 
But Florida and Canada may with much more +, $,._ 

ppeny be aſſigned to the Spaniards and the En- niards = 
gliſh, than to the French ; tor the Spaniards firſt Engliſh 
diſcovered and made ſettlements in South Florida, © 
ſome of which they poſſeſs at this day, as they do 2F"i4 
the entire welt ſide-of Florida and Canada : The than the 
Engliſh, on the other hand, have been long poſ- French. 
ſeſs'd of Virginia and Carolina, which were ori- 
ginally part of Florida, and of - ſeveral places in 
Canada ; while the French have only two or three 
little ſettlements on the Gulph of Florida or 
Mexico, near the mouth of the river Miſſiippi, 
to entitle them to Florida; and a man may tra- 
vel ſome hundreds of miles, [both in Florida and 
Canada, without meeting with a French ſettlement, 
or even with a ſingle Frenchman. To fay 
the truth, very few 'of the Indians of Fle- 
rida or Canada are yet ſubjet to any Euro» 
pean power z and a very '{mall part of their 
country the property of any foreigner. The only 
Juſt and legal way of becoming proprietors of any 

3 | - pars 


ets 


£286. 


CHAP. part of either, is treaty with. "M natives, A 
| [. gi them what a eſteem a valuable conſidera- 
for it ; ; $ bur a 
_ dp Key what@er thi 

We are extremely weak, in aſſigning this fine 
country, containing a ſquare of 3 500 miles of af 
to France, which lies on the back oMall the Brit! 

\ #ettlements; and that for no other reaſon, than 


that wo | nch_have FS Ol ws to By 
claim to  Fb=Ihzp tk Ez CF 2 he] 
 low'd, m & 
our ſettlements to the wipe T hope, there- 


fore, ou 
ed by their ſuperiors, to blot Loviſiana and New 
' The maps France out of their maps, and reſtore the print &! 


of — tive names of Florida and Canada to thoſe coun- in ani before he can get to the dry 

perm vr tries ; and that they ſhall. not, be ſuffer'd ſtupidly. ., ground . the... mapgroves, indeed, we. 

be cor- to follow the French Geography, and give that meet is ſavannahs or meadows, lying be- 

Peer le. a colour for 'their encthechfocats onthe tween. icae xi Hills 3 anh ow ithe Hart 4&1, 
tiſh plantations. './; - {'- .. 1.3 conlt of the-Sowgb-ſea, neat the. Gulph of 

WA - na Ce oaie ayes Miaigreat: remit tornia, the meynaing. come; @/rabl. - = 


Min and-$t; Laurence as-her own, and will, 

ne: doubt, if ever it.is in-her. power, fallow up all 

:.7 thoſe countries) that:border upon thern, of: which 

0b tlie: berween:the mouths of thoſe: two rivers, in 

"0" which! pace lie; moſt-of the Britiſh dominions: on 

*'" the;continent:of - America. But; I ſhall OR. 

explain:the dangerous. conſequences of. 

ſuch/an. alteration !1n our maps, 3 

treat of-Florida and Canada, pug prov Engliſh owe 

injons that.lie ———_— to.thoſe countries :» 1n 

'mean\ time, :I ſhall apply myſelf co enquire in- 

ty. the ;preſent ſtate of -the Spaniſh-territories in 

| þ cncwgy deſcribing the. pimy ſubdiviſions. of 

| that empire; and _ treat bad _ or bran = 
Fe re nitro] | 


£ . 4: 
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| Dyjoidng he fiation and extent of Ee or 
by hpnipahy: come and the face of the country. beft 


EXICO i; is bonded by New Mexico or 
: ; Granada,..and Florida, on-the north ; by 
The fitua- the Soviet of. Mexico, and the north ſea, on the 
ina north-eaſt ; by, Terra Firma Proper, in South 
by of America,  on-;the ſouth-eaſt 3- and. by the Pacific 
Ocean, or South-ſea, on the ſouth-weſt ; and hes 
between 7 degrees and 28 degrees of : north-lati- 
tude; aud between the 83d and /.14 6th degrees 
of weſtern longitude. from the meridian of Lon- 
. _ . dons {tretching along the South-ſea 2000 miles 
.__ © and upwards; ;ahd:-on the North-ſea, and the 
-  . Gulph of Mexico, more than 1500: miles ; but 

- + the breadth -is very -unequal.; for upon the con- 
fines/'of. New Mexico, where it extends from the 

_ Gulph of California' on the weſt, |to- Florida on 
\the-caſt, it is upwards of 600 miles broad; and 
inthe province of Veragua, from the North-ſea 

® H6,0heoe, to the South-ſea.on, the ſouth- 

Deng the narroweſt part of the iſthmus, it 

is —_ little more than 60 miles broad ; and the 
 fomis oi 
hended by aviewot:the following: mapof Mexico. 
Mexico is; very much eocumber'd with 'moun- 
tains, Which. are;! for the moſt part, cover'd with 
woods; but there:are a chain of hills higher than 
uſual, that run! almoſt the whole: length of-ir, 
fromthe ſouth-eaſt co:the north-weſt: From theſe 
we deſcend to'gther hills, on. either ſide: conſi- 
derably lower; and between the hulls, 'are many 
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g fruitful valleys, but -ſcarce. any plains of a C H A P, 


Geofgid attufaly TourTe 
intend to fant ofcultivate. } wo il we 


© 


 decedo; and 2. Cape:Catorh: The firſt the north» 4<<<9o. 


irregular, that it can only be compre. , - 
- provance of the ſame x 


STATE 


conſiderable extent. 


Which way G1 we tur, oe, 
» the, | 


ofpKt'is . ls ( 
omp7 —_— 
Pony 


ſeas: But rhe born = 
» Hp the North-ſea, far ſo "at and low, that Flat coun. 


y lie under water great part of the rainy ſea- try. 
and —; Yoni 


ſon ; and upon pa HOO 
-. et thorns , 
riars, mY eden ge rn that 
ithout . 


ſeine a As tk ih a hatchet. There 


Ke 


ble landing ; but there is much more of the man- 
Wore It land, where a man muſt wade up to the. 
= 


ſhore 3. and thexe.is nate.pf thels mm Of, Many 2mprt 20 1 
Trove lands, ;thas! we find-/in ;phaces. oV1 at 

And it is very remarkable ithar' the mountains 
on the weſt fide of, Mexico, care wot of.them 
vulcano's, from whence fire; and:imbke are! Pery Vulcano's 
petually iffuing s; and; this 18; fuppdſedito be: the and earth- 
occaſion 'of thoſe frequent earthquakes that haps 192% 
Rn this nab CE da oy _ f phrrricgh f 
JK pot, t a &o * nary p Woods. 
of fine, large'timber, and; like 99 nan 
A man may ride:through them without any diff+ 
Culty ;: whereas: the: woods.apon! the:boaſt: in the 
fat: country, are ſo full of buſhes.and. baderwood, 
that there is-ſcarce /any breaking mob _— 
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0. 
JPHE os of dibiniovare; -cichr the Gulph CH a7, 
-&- Mexico, and the; North-ſea, vn: the north "MM. 
ealt, or the Pacific: Ocean, on the fauth-weft.- ;-. The "i 
- In the Gulph of Mexico, lies the famous Bay of of Mexico. 
y,/between-28 and 20 degrees north Jats The chiet 
—_ where the greateſt quantitics oÞ Logwood are uy Ac 
And between [Jucatan and Honduras, is ano- - 
the great bay, call*d che Gulph of Hondurks, lying fide. 
between the 1 5th and 18thdegreevf north latitude, =» 
The chief capes initheſe ſeas, are, 1. .Cape Con+ Cape Con- 


Ca ape Ca- ih | « 
torh. 1+ 


welt, and the other the north-eaſt point of Juca- 
tan 3 3. Cape Honduras 4 4. Cape,Cameron, on Cape 

thenorth ofthe: of Honduras; and, 5.Cape Honduras. 
Gratia Dios, being the north-eaſt point, a promon+ Cape Ca- 


tory of the ſame. province, In'the Pacific Ocean, Cape Gra- & 1 
are the Gulph of Salinas, or Nicoya, in 1 degrees ti Dios. YN 


north latitude /and the Gulph of Amapalla, in 12 Gulphson 
degrees north latitude : and the Capes are, Cape — 0h 
Blanco, in 9 degrees north latitude, and Cape Co- Cape 
—_ 11. 20 degrees north latitude, » Blanco, 
The chief lakes are, that of Nicaragua, in the Cape Co- 
whichthas a communi- TR” CF” at 
cation with the 'North-ſea by the niver of : Nicara- Nicara- 7 
guaz and the. other. way extends almoſt to: the 84# 
South-ſeca: And, 2, the: Lake: of | Mexico, in Lake of 
which the: Metropolis MKands,” Theſe, 'and the Mexico. 
reſt of the lakes with: which this country abounds, 
will be more particularly -aroigh in treating of 
ANT re pap, Tag (t 9 
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Note, that the Arrows among the Lines Jhew the Course of thoſe General &Coaſting Winds. | _S= 
and that the Arrows tin the woid Spaces Shew the Courſe of the Shifting TRADE Winds, 
and the Abbreviations, Sep * 6Cc. Shew the Times of the Year when Such Winds blow. 
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A - "The, principal rivers.in Mexico arc, -3; the:North 
I riverz. which riſes jin, New, Mexicog and, afteriruns oe the Line) thata ſhip” ſhall:nor ſail2- wy wi 
"” m | .coure to the ſouth-eaſt; falls ints acmonth's, time!” ds 116 Parfngt of 7 oh for Ld hive - 107 


which titude of a Cntebatate) zeriodica 
_— Age mg uP coin. eaſfons of .- 


TW 5 8 gÞ ho Kher" 
wg Wie and Bs the Gdlph « fIgeO 21.40 
degrees north+latityde, 6 gd he eaſtward | *Fhe Jand fu ga qe chefs? lare"ify" the everitig, 

_ Vera Cue. ,, by 147 «oo bank votes +) and-Blow/rillofis or ſeven ths! att hiornitgy when 

4 Lobaſco rivers: which riſing not, 7 io he they: die away unfenſibly ;- and\"fronthat "time til 

- South-ſea, runs.to the north-caſt,/ and falls imro che neir 1io0n, it"is: generally calry/” AB6ut noon the 

Bay of Campeachy,./in 19- degrees. north: latitude: to fea: breeze riſes, and' tefreſhes" the inhabitants; who! 

the eaſtward of Tobaſco river,14} HH 4 2 » wonldg.otherwiſe,” faint! with heat” "the forenoon,” 

5. The river;Xagua, which riſte-in- the-\provirice therefore, is: much >the hotteſt time of the day' with-' 
of Honduras, and, taking its coufſe;.to the north- in «the Tropics. 2Bur*thei-larid:wifds® are not hot 
eaſt, falls into the North-ſea, near Cape Gratia-Dios, in Mexicoz,as! they. are in "'the* Eaſt-Indies, where! 

—_ degrees, odd minutes, *noxth-latitude- | And, they blow over along tract" 6f burming ſand”; "Of 

 Yara ri> . 6, The river. Yara,. which-riſfing.in the province the contrary, *tis oblery*d,- that®the” winds, which/ 

bas of Nicaragua, to, the,northward-of the lake of that blow from the mountains ih9the” "ijddle” ofs this. 
name,..runs aft, and, falls ,into | the |,North-ſea, in couritry,) are” colder thati"etoſd#that-eome from he 

- 13-degrees north latitude;; Theſe rivers are mode-! ſea, 


Xagua. 
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rately-large, and- would be navigable ſome of them, -:'There-aref@me/hows difference'bh different avalts, orc? 


for great  ſhips,}.if they -were not-clical&d up with as:to-the-rifingpof the ſea and land/bjeezes;” In fore” ©, 


 bars.of | fando at / their entrance. However, : boats: places the ſca'breezes begin* at" nifie” 6r"teri o'clock;” He 
_ and-{mall veſſels may enter then, ecbfroqus | Foe or at eleven at fartheſt;; but at' others;--they* donor” | 
All tp them many miles. | . ++ ſerin?tilkone/in! theafternoon' In Hike” manner, the! 
+ There are a multitude of pb__ which ris land breezes begin fois hours" before © midnight 16h 
 ſing/in the neighbouring hills, fall into the: Gulph of ſame coaſts) and'nor2tlll' after -xridnight'6n others: 
Mexico, and ed the Nenb eepecighyn -during; the And it is obſerv'd;. that theſe” ſea”and' land breezes: 
rainy ſeaſon : Theſe over-flow all- the low .lands*;- very ſeldom blow direMly on or off thefhore, but oh-" 
but, when fair weather -returns, they--are'dried up, liquely as” where "the coaſt runs north and ſouth; * 
and ſcarce any freſh'water is to be miet with, in many” theſes winds blow! from the north-weſt, or. north- 
| places. SL 7 . eaſt; and in. fouth latitude, from the/ſouth-weſt or 
Roſario i= The chief rivers of Meaico, which-falls-ititd the ſouth-eaſt: And | Mr. Dates, T perceive, takes ' 
- - Southeſea, are, / 1; Roſario, which-runs from eaſt to! the ſea breezes to'be nothing elfe but the true trade ' 
 'welt, and falls1 into the South-ſea, i in-22 degrees, 51 wind, which always blows from the" Horth-caſt or ' 
_ minutes ſouth latitude : Some gold mines wing the ſouth-eaſt, or pretty! near thoſe points';” and'*that ' 
-within two or three lags of thas fiver, the fands' theſe winds only ceaſe blowing upon the coaft for” 
_ »  - oft are rich in gold. about twelve hours every night, when the land” 
gps 2. The river. Teguantipique, "hich ae not fart wind prevails : For he obſerves, that ſuch promon-- 
from the North-ſea, and running weſtward, falls torizs and head-lands as run fir out into the ſea, 
into;the-South-ſea in 15 degrees, odd minutes, north have much more of the ſea'breeze than bays' and 
_ latitude, near 2 Town'of the ſame:name. '- _ creeks,. which are” almoſt ſurrounded by- the land ; 
lempa i- 42. The river Lempa, faid to be the hgeſt.i in this and, conſequently, fuch parts' of the coaft are much- LT 
__G———— from north to ſouth, and falls into. hotter than thoſe thar lie'open to'the ocean; EE. Load bas 
_ the: South-ſea in 13 es, odd minutes,y/north 1a The rainy'ſeaſon,. which begins wuſtally in f, Storms; : 
titude, near the town of Trinidad. 1 - andy laſts *till September, is introduced with thun-' 

-. As to hat baths and medicinal ſprings, | Mexico a- der and lightening, tornadoes and hurricanes, when 
hoonica with them; eſpecially thoſe _— which lie: the-wind blows'almoſtfrom every point of the com- 
near the burning mountains : veg in the dry ſea-: paſs;;' but' the'worſt weather is in June and Ve 0R 

| ſon, the waters of many of their lakes-and rivers are Damier informs tis alſo, that there are {tron 

_ falt or brackiſhz but rj will-be _—_ of i winds Ubi Lethe Gulph of Mexico, an 

om TIER « E's" rp Ro ere in the Bays of Campeachy and Honduras, xo Ar 

_ ys wy -- - © -» the months of October and March, about the full 

ig 03 : 312% and change * the Moon, and are) moſt violent in 
LIT OS 4. | December and Jartuary. 
-C TY ry F: Wy. As to'tides, D'amypres obſerves,” there are WW 

Of te winds and tides, the tenprature of the air, places in the» ocean without" them ;\ bur that they 

| "Ft Pre ſraſons of Mexico. - - rife higheſt, and run ſtrongeſt; infnarrow channels, 
Cap | bays and creeks, or up the mouths of rivers ;, and, | 
1v. P. TN every acean;) mhighiey« he! Indian, Aubeitn; that.on-ſuch coaſts 'as have n6/ bays” or rivers che 
or Pacifick Ocean, the wind continually blows tideg*are'but weak, and- ſcarce} e: Tl > 
Wink of from eaſt to weſt; berween the” latitudes of 30- north the" Bay 'of Campeachy,” in the - Gulph of O, 
Tr. andſouth (2 little diſtance from'land):;\-only to the” the'tide runs- very ſtrong, but does not ' re more” 
wing, northward of the Equator it inclines north-ealt, ow than ſix or ſeven foot : On the other hand, m the” 

to* the fouthward _ of the Equator, ſouth-eaſt ; Gulph of St.” Michael's, on the coaſt of the South-. of 
Winds un: which rule there is only-this exception, that under ro ſea, he obſery*d' the tides roſe-eigliteen or twenty” 
an Line, and for two or three degrees on-each ſide, the foot, while, in- ſmall iſlands'at a diſtance from the 
winds -are variable, and perpetually changing ; and continent, it ſcarce riſes a foot and a halt. 
YOL. ons Nuns. CXIV. 20 S 


x38 
CHAP: tis obſery'd, that as the Sun approaches either-of 
AV  the- Tropics, it carries wet weather fo far with ir; 
Wet "ang and when it is fartheſt from either Tropic, then the 
dry ſek- weather is fair tinder that Tropic; - On the contrary, 
fons. thoſe people who livewithout the Tropics, have their 
fair weather when: the ſun is neareſt-them, and wet 
HA when it is at the greateſt diſtance from 


_ _ In Mexico, their rainy ſeaſon begins in April or 
__ May, and laſts till: September, and ſometimes lon- 
ger, It begins,” as has been obſerv'd, with torna- 
does, -or tempeſts, firſt one in a day, afterwards 
more, encreafing *nill the month of June, and then it 
rains for two-months every day, great part of the four 
and twenty hours; but leſs in the morning, ancl in the 
day-time, than in the night : Thoſe, therefore, that 
are oblig*d to travel during this ſeaſon, ſet out early 
in the morning, that they may come to an end of 
their journey before the rain begins. And it is ob- 
ſerv*d, that the rains continue much. lot in bays 
upon the ſea-coafts, and particularly in the bays of 
Campeachy and Honduras, than on-capes and head- 
lands, and higher up the country. In ſome bays, 
bus faid, the rainy ſeaſon'continues near two thirds of 

& year. -- | 
Tempera- | Theſe rains, which overflow all the flat coun- 
nog try, the land'and ſea breezes that blow alternately, 
make even the Torrid Zone habitable and pleaſant , 
- the heats whereof would otherwiſe have been as in- 
ſupportable as the antients imagined them. The 
cooleſt part of the year is in the months of July and 
Auguſt, when, the low lands lie under water : Then 
the natives really complain of cold, morning and 


_ evening, as they do in the ſucceeding months *till 


February ; though the weather then ſeems very 
moderate to an European conſtitution. The tops 
of the higheſt mountains are indeed ſometimes very 
'cold, being cover'd with ſnow even in 16 or 18 


degrees of north latitude ; but here are very few 


towns, The people chuſe to reſide on thoſe emi- 
' nences between the mountains and the flat country, 

where the air is moſt agreeable, and the earth moſt 

fruitful. The hotteſt time of the year is in Febru- 

ary, March, and the beginning of April ; for then 

the ſun is ſeldom obſcur*d by clouds, the waters are 

every where dried up, and it is very difficult then to 
meet with freſh water.in ſome places, 


D heat a | The chief ſeaſon for ſowing, or rather planting 


veſt their Indian-corn, tho 1t will grow and come to 
" maturity at any time almoſt, is in May and June 
(the beginning of the rainy ſeaſon) and they reap 
it in October, when the rains are over ; their trees 
are ever green, and their fruits bloſſom and ripen 
almoſt all the year round : But I ſhall enlarge on 
this article, when I come to treat of their plants, 
corn and huſbandry. | 


CHAP.'V. 


Of the provinces Mexico is divided into, its ſubdi- 
viſions, and chief towns, with their publick and pri- 
vate buildings and furniture. . 


CHAP. Y EXICO, or New Spain, is divided into 
V. 4 three Audiences ; viz. 1. The Audience of 
Provinces. Gu alajara, or New Galicia; 2. The Audience 
of Mexico; and, g. The Audience of Gua- 
timala, | | 
Guadalaa The Audience of Guadalajara, or Galicia, is 


jara Au- bounded by New Mexico on the north-weſt, by the 


dience. 


E 


Gulph of Mexico on the caſt, by the Audience of 


\S 


and their numerous lakes, render the air cool, and-. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


Mexico on the ſouth-caſt, and by the South-ſea and C RN'y 
the Gulph of "California on the ſouth-weſt,” being #2 | 
FOO or 600 *[t Ja47'? 


800 miles in length, and (generally 
miles broad, and is ſubdivided into the following ſeven | 


provinces z "viz. '1. Guadalajara ' Proper ; 2. *Za- gobaivg. 
CALECAS z & 'New Biſcay 3 4. Cinolca ; 5. Tl: wears 


can ;\ 6. Chametlan ; and, 5. Xaliſeo. a 
1. The province of Guadalajara Proper is bound- Guadata. 

ed by: New Mexico. towards the” north, by Mexico Ja Pro- 

Audience 'on -the' ſouth-eaſt, ' and 'by the Pacific P* © 

Ocean on the' weſt. It is a plentiful country, and 

hath ſeveral filver mines in it, The chief town is 

Guadalajara, ſituated on a river of the ſame nams; Guadala. 


m 20 degrees, odd minutes, north latitude, 108 de- Jara city. - 


grees welt of London. It is the capital of the whole 

Audience, the ſeat of their courts of Juſtice, and 

a Biſhop's ſee. There are 'ſeveral churches in it; 

beſides the cathedral, and forme monaſteries and 

nunneries 3 but I meet with no further deſcription 

of this place, —_ MEG TIG EL 615 © 15% : $346 
2. The province of Zacatecas,” bounded by New Zacatecas 

Biſcay on the north, by Mexico Proper and Panuco Province. | 

on the eaſt, by Guadalajara” 6r'' the fouth, and by 

Chametlan and Culiacan vii” the' weſt, Thi: chief 

towns whereof are, 1: Zacatecis, fituated. 40 leagues Zacatecss 

north of Guadalajara, ard about $0 north-welt of town. 

the city of Mexico. -The town conſiſts of five or 

ſix hundred Houſes, - and the Spaniards keep a good 

garriſon in it to defend their ſilver mines. 2. Nom- Nombre 

bre de Dios, @ large, populous town, ſituated in-de Dios 

25 degrees north latitude, and 'zog degrees welt of ©" 


London ; and, | 3. Durango, ſituated at the conflux Durango. = 


of ſeveral rivers, 8 leagues north-weſt of Nombre 
de Dios. S248 | TE TT : 

_ The eaſt part of this province has plenty of corn 
and fruit, and the welt is no leſs tamous”" for its 
ſilver mines. | 


- 3. The: province of New Biſcay, bounded: by New Biſ- 


New Mexico on the north, by part: of Florida and cay pro- 
Panuco on the eaſt, 'by Zacatecas on the ſouth, and VE: 
by Culiacan on the weſt. The chief towns where- 

of are, 1. St. Barbara, ſituated in 26 degrees north $t. Barbs- 
latitude, 108 degrees weſt of London ; and, 2. St. 72 _ 
John's, ſituated yo miles north of St. Barbara. e'Þ) 

This province alſo is rich in ſilver mines. —_ 

4. The province of Cinoloa, bounded by New Cinoloz 
Mexico on the north-eaſt and the norgh-weſt, by province. 
Culiacan on the ſouth-eaſt, and by the Gulph of Ca- 
lifornia on the ſouth-weſt : The chief town whereof 
is Cinoloa, ſituated in 26 de odd minutes, Cinsloa 
north latitude, and 112 degrees weſt longitude ; town. 
In this province are rich paſture grounds, well wa- 
ter*d with the rivulets that fall from the mountains z. 
and here is great plenty of Cotton. | 


5. The province of. Culiacan, bounded by New Culiacan | 


Biſcay and Zacatecas on the north-eaſt ; by Cino- Pvt 
loa on the north-weſt ; by Chametlan on the ſouth- 

eaſt ; and by the Gulph of California on the ſouth-. 

weſt : The chief town whereof is Culiacan, ſituated Culiacan | 
in 24 degrees, odd minutes, north latitude, and in 
112 degrees of weſt longitude. 

'6. The province of Chametlan, bounded by Za- Chamet- 
catecas on the north-eaſt ; by Culiacan on the _ ud 
north-weſt ; by Xaliſco and Guadalajara on the 
ſouth-eaſt ; and the South-ſea on the ſouth-weſt : 

The chief town whereof is St... Sebaſtian, ſituated St. Sebal- 
on a river of the ſame name, about 40 miles to the 648 vt: 
eaſtward of the South-ſea, in 23 degrees of north- 
latitude. | 

This province hath both gold and ſilver mines in it. 

7. The province of Xaliſco is bounded by Gua- Xaliſco 


dalajara and Chametlan on the north ; by Mecho- prov 
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- | + Qer'd In (the year 12686, but bein 
great” body” of 'Spaiii horſe, _ tolt ity or their 


Mexico 
Audience. 


Its \ubdi- 
' viſions. 


Mexico 
Proper. 


Mexico 
City, 


al- 
wi. 


breadth, and upwards of 40 in c6mpaſs 
being ſurrounded by mountains on all ſides, which 


| be, to build ſuch another city : 2. By 


OF EW 0. 4H! 


acan bn the eaſt 5 and by hb Sout ſea dn the ſouth 
and weſt : The elif towns whereof 'are, *7. Xa- 
lifes, ' ſituated near "the South-ſea, ' in '20 degrees 
fouth-latitude; weſt longitude 1.11 4 2,” Compo- 
ſtella, fituated alſo "near the SRthſen; ab6ut '20 
keagyes to the northward of 'Xalifeo," # rich town 
lying in the neighbourhood of ſeveral filver- mines ; 
y Santa Pecague, where the S Spaniards o of Compo- 

ella keep a Freat' many hundred ſlaves, that work 
in.ther filver mites. This town," DOer#k re- 
lates, the Buccaneers (ant6ng whom he ſerved) plun- 
attack*d ” 2 


pipe 


-\Phe Audicticvef Mexico i 'S bottidee by chat of 
Unicaivjara on the north-weſt; by the Gulph of 
Mexico 'on the eaſt ; by the Audience of Guat!- 
mala ' oh the ſouth eaſt ; and by the” S6uth-ſea" on 
the - ſouth-weſt ; and contains nine provirices ; ; VIZ. 
1. Mexico proper : 3 © 2; Mechoacan ;' 3. Panuco 3 
4." Tlafeala 5 5.” Guaxaca z 6. ace ; 7. Ju- 
catan; 8: Chiapa 4-and; 9. Soconiſco.” The pro- 
vince 6f Mexico Proper: is bounded by Panuco on 
the north; - Tlaſcala ' on the eaſt ; by Mechoacan to- 
wards. the ſouth;'and Xaliſco: on the weſt.” 

-Fhis province is ſaid to exceed”all' the provinces 
of America, in- ſpacious extenſive vallies, in the 
richneſs 6f its arable lanes, paſturage and variety of 
fruits: The! great” lakes and rivers, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the” ſea;- alſo furniſh them with plenty 
of excellent fiſh ; 
in trade; both foteign and domeſtick. The chief 
towns of Mexico Proper are, 1. Mexico, the me- 
tropolis of the whole viceroyalty now, and ancient- 
ly of the empire of Mexico, fituated in 30 degrees 
of 'north latitude, 103 degrees weſt of London ; 
ina ſpacious lake, that hes on the eaſt ſide of a val- 
ley, about 14 Spaniſh leagues in length, 7 in 
the valley 


in-the-loweſt part are 42500 yards above the lake, 


_ according to Grmerrr CarRgrr, who was upon. 
the ſpot ; but ſurely there muſt be a cypher too: 


much in this account : For, if he means perpendi- 
cular height, the loweſt mountains cannot be more 
than: 4250 yards above the level of the lake. 

. The town is a perfect ſquare, each-ſide half a 
league ; and, ccnſequently, the circumference of the 
whole about two leagues. There is a great ſquare, 

or parade, in the middle of it, from whence the 
ſtreets run quite through the'town in a direct line, 
either north and ſouth, or eaſt and weſt, croſſing 
each other at right” angles ; ſo that the length and 
breadth of the place may be diſcern*d at the corner 
of any ſtreet. They are all wide, and well paved, 

but generally dirty. The town ſtands, great part 
of it, upon a bog or moraſs, which occaſions the 
foundations of ſome of them to ſink ; and, what 


_ is ſtill worſe, there are ſo many rivers that fall from 


the mountains into the lake, that the town is often in 
danger of being overflowed ; many of the houſes and 
inhabitants have been actually ſwept away by floods, 
tho* they have: been at a vaſt expence in making 
canals, dikes. and ſluices to carry off the waters. 
They have ſometimes found the hazard and incon- 


veniencies of their ſituation ſo great, that it has been 


debated, whether they ſhould -not abandon the city, 


and build another upon better ground. But they have 
hitherto been diverted from that reſolution by feve- 
ral conſiderations : x. By the vaſt expence it would 


of the Situation, occaſioned Win the lake, which 
they DOE want on higher | cononth And, laſtly, 


the 


and give them great advantages, 


the coolneſs 


. hg 


by the natural” POTTY E 
approaching it but bythe five cay 
made between thei city ard the'main' lind{ 'Phis 
the #ntient Mexicatts,* as' well "a "the Spaniatd = 
look#d upon t6'be {> gfeat 'a ſeobfity;" har they 

ver erected walls" 6r 
and hovſcs are built” of ſtone" 6r "bride 


three ſtories 
high, where the ground ' will” Bear” it'+ 


but- they 


6annot lay their foundations very deep for the Tea- 


ſons already mention'd;  Mexi66 is fn" archbiſhop-' 
rick ; and there are in it; Beſides the cathedraPahd pa-' 
rochial churches, twenty-nite monaſteries, and two” 
and: twenty numndries; and | cofirains, © as is Gom-' 

ted, © about one Hundred tlioifand inhabitants; 
But, -as moſt of 'the lahds in th&neighbouthovd be 
lohg to the churches and religions houſes, which*are” 
all vaſtly rich, there are not many Spaniſh noble-. 
men and gentlemen 1n” the place; ahd' amang the 


meaner ſort of people, the Spaniards" Yo'not ſeem to- 


make 2 tenth. part 'of the inhabiratits. ' The bulk” of 
ple- are Blacks or Mulattoes'; there havin 
been abundance” of Black ſlaves brotight chees 
who- by on& nmieans or other" obtain'd* their freedom, 
and married - with the natives": Their deſcendants 
_ are very numerous, There is' alſo a- ſtrange mix-' 
ture 'of Spaniſh and Indian blood. The pure Spa-' 
niards, and thoſe that are deſcended from Spaniſh' 
anceſtors on both ſides, are a vefy' ſmall number, 
both here and "in: other towns of Mexico. But: I 
ſhall nor enlarge” on this' head here, having reſery'd 
4 chapter on purpoſe to treat of che preſent: TOE" 
tants of Mexico. 


| Neither ſhall I dwell' upon che trade and manu-' 


faktures, having affign'd a particular chapter to trear 
of theſe : I ſhall only obſerve, that the- value of 
their merchandize 1s not to be computed; this being 
the great mart for all' goods brought from the Faſt- 
Indies or Europe. Thoſe of the Faſt-Indies they 
receive from Acapulco, a ſea-port on the South-ſea ;; 
and thoſe of Europe from La Vera Cruz, ſituated | 


on the North-ſea: And their own native treaſates,” | 
Gold, Silver, precious Stones, &e. added to the 


former, make the ſhops and markets of Mexico the 


richeſt that are to be found in wy town in the 


world. | 
- Their churches arid mmotigſteries are proportiona- 


bly rich and ſplendid, and their revenues ſurpriſingly” 


great, The cathedral, like moſt others, 1s built-in 
torm of a croſs, lofty and ſpacious ; the painting, 
gilding and carving exquiſite ; and :t-contains abun-. 
dance of fine altars and chapels on each fide, the 
high altar ſtanding in the middle of the choir. The 
revenues belonging to the Archbiſhop, Dean and 
Chapter, and other - Eceleſiaſticks' of this cathedral, 
are equal to the beauty and magnificence of the 
buildings. There are belonging to it nine Canons, 
five dignified Prieſts, viz. the Dean, 'Arch-deacon, 
Schoolmaſter, Chanter and Treaſurer”; ſix Demi- 
canons, and ſix Half-Demi-canons, one head Sacriſ-- 


tan, four Curates choſen by the Viceroy, twelve roy- 


al Chaplains cle&ed' by the Chapter, and | eight 
others. The archbiſhop's conſtant annual revenue 
(beſides caſual fines, &c, which amount to near as. 
much) is ſixty thouſand pieces of eight; near fifreen 
thouſand pounds ſterling per annum. The Dean's 
revenue is eleven thouſand pieces of eight per annum, 
and the other four dignified Prieſts have eight thou- 
ſand per annum each z the Canons ſix thouſand ; the 
Demi-canons five thouſand ; the Half Detmi-ca- 
nons three thouſand; each Curate 'four thouſand ; 

every Chaplain three hundred, and the inferior officers 
and attendants-in proportion. All the Eccleſfiaſticks 


| belonging to this &.urch, are- three hundred in num- 


ber ; 


ty, there being g/l 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


of the cathedral of Mexico, amounts to three hun- 
dred: thouſand, pieces 'of eight (cach piece four ſhil- 
Fq and ſix pence engliſh) ; at leaſt, mk was the 

of it in the/year 1698, about forty years fince, 
as Gzmeiet Carts relates, who was then. up- 
on the ſpot, and..is eſteemed 'one' of the moſt gud:- 
ul writers that ever trayell'd. 


cious and o faithfi 
Wha is. remarkable beſides. in Mexico, 7s 


the yaſt ſpacious. market-place, or. ſquare, in +4 


middle . of the town. z on one fide whereof runs 
cloiſter, under. which are ſome of the richeſt hes 
in the world ; and;on the other, ſtands the magnifi- 
cent Palace of the Viceroy, , built about a large 
ſquare; the * why ncipal front to. the market-place not 
inferior to of Naples, in which, the. om. of 
Juſtice are held. 

. The 


palace of the Marquis Dz Vas, fs voor 
ceſſor of. the,; celebrated Cox Tzz, : who conquer'd. 
' Mexico, is built on the ground where one of the pa- 


endeavour. to recommend themlelves* to the. Ladies, 
by feats of ativity. and. horſemanſhip.: . Several hun- 
dreds of coaches are frequently ſeen. here, with nu- 
merous retinues:.of -Black Nlaves, in. the richeſt li- 


veries, moving gently / .along,.. backwards - and for- 


wards, as.atthe Ring in Hyde-Park. 


. Another, diverſion of the. citizens, - is fiſhing i 


boats upon the.lake, whirher, they cafry wine: 


_ 


cold provifions/to regale themſelves -with upon, the E 


water : Andithis . brings. me. to give ſome- deſcrip 


tion of the Lake, on pts weſt-ſide-whereof Mexico The lakes 


is ſituated, },, This lake is about; fivg.leagues in lenguh, © 


from north to ſouth ; but the breadth is very An- 
equal ; the greateſt. breadth... FO fomething more'than 


of Mexico, 


four leagyes 4 but the north-end of it is ſcarce half 


ſo. broad. , North of this lake, there are three others, 
which | have - a. communication .. with it // by. rivers 
or;canals z. and. on the ſouth, there. are. two other 

es,.. divided from it only by a cauſey.. 'Thereare 


laces of the Emperor MonT:zzuMa'ſtood,. and. ag, ſeveral rivers that riſe in the. adjacent mountains, :and 


mir*d for its dimenſions and ſtruQture..  _ 
Beſide the churches|/and monaſteries. in this city, 


there are ſeveral hoſpitals richly. endow'd; among. 
the reſt, .there. is. 'one for young maids "that are. 
orphans, who are . maintain'd | handſomely while- 
_ they live ſingle, and allowed five hundred pieces- of 
There is -another. 
hoſpital erected. for-thoſe who have been unfortunate 


eight each. when they marry. 


in venereal encounters, which has a revenue of thirty- 
ſix thouſand , pieces of eight per annum, and. is a 
royal foundation ; and there is a third hoſpital. only | 


for ſick Prieſts: And. GEMELLs relates, that when 


he was in this- city, the Archbiſhop, Dr. 'Fzancis 
D* AcvaR,. gave -that year all -his ;revenues to the 
, and.an hundred thouſand pieces of eight more: 
For, 1 find, in this rich city, there are a multitude of 
wretched - objects ; but none poorer than the Spani- 


ards hk who are above working, tho' not 


above thieving, it ſeems : For the- ſame. writer re- 
Jates, | that he faw the Viceroy fitting on his tribunal, 


aſſiſted by five other Judges, and that there were 


brought. before him no leſs than four hundred Spani- 


| ards for theft; adding, that tho? a ſtranger be never. 


ſo much upon his guard, it is difficult for him to get 
out of the city. without loſing ' either his money or 
effefts:; That, as theſe idle Spaniards apply themſelves 
to no other buſineſs but lying, ſharping, and cheating, 
they are ſuch maſters of theſe-arts, that no honeſt 
man can defend himſelf againſt them : They chuſe 
this way. of life rather than buſineſs; tho* all that 
will work. are better paid for their labour here than 
in any, place in the world. 


The ſeveral trades, I perceive, have their _re- 


ſpective ſtreets or- quarters. There is a ſpacious 
ſtreet, which runs, from the market, where the Gold- 
ſmiths expoſe-their -rich goods to fale ; and here are 
to be = *tis{faid, -the valye-of many millions of 
Gold, Silver and Jewels. \The ſtreet of St. Auſtin, 
where.the Mercers expoſe their rich Silks to ſale, has 
a very grand and beautiſul appearance ; and the ſtreet 
called -Tacuba,. where thole tradeſmen reſide that 
deal -in Braſs, Streel, and Iron ware, is very long 
and ſpacious : but the Steet, call'd Eagle-ſtreet, in- 
habited by the Nobility, Gentry, and great 'Law- 
yers, 1s {aid to excel all the reſt in magnificence. 

ere are-no ordinary-houſes or tradeſmens ſhops in- 
termix*d with them ; and-in this ſtreet ſtands the 
Marquis  VauLe's fine already mention'd. 


adorn'd with fountains and - water-works ; whither 
the quality .of both ſexes, and the gay part of the 


; fall into. theſe lakes, on the eaſt and weſt; which 


are the occaſion of thoſe. terrible 'inundations. ſome 
years in the 247 ſeaſon. .. The, waters of theſe:lakes 
are not fit for all, uſes; one-of them is-{0 alc,” that 
they make. Salt of the waters ; And tho? ſome tra- 
vellers relate, that in ſeveral. places they are-:ſweet 


Port 1 
quis te 


Pachu 
town. 


and- wholeſome ;.. yet, I perceive, the water»they: | 


drink is brought from a mountain that lies a: good 


diſtance from the town, by vet ng, peurengy 

by ar arches, 4 $691193K<- 36 

| The neighbourhood. of jo er'd- exe 
wemely pleaſant, by the numerous palaces, country 

ſeats, monaſteries, and villages,.either on hee 


in-the lakes, or on the banks of. the ſeveral lakes 
within view -of "the city. to which the citizens -re-- 


ſort.in boats, ' when they are diſpoſed to retire from 
the hurry of the town, 


Mechc 
can p' 
YInCe. 


The ſecond town I ſhall deferive. i in  Mexico:Pro« ——q_ 


per is Acapulco, a. celebrated -port on the South- 
in 17 degrees .north laritude, and in 102 = oh 
weſtern longitude ;- about  rwo. hundred and 


miles to the. ſouthward of -the city of Mexico. At 
and America. 


this port all the merchandize of Europe 
is ſhipp'd for China and the Phallippine iſlands in-the. 
Eaſt-Indies ; and here the ſhips annually arrive in 
January from China, the Eaſt-Indies, and Peru, 

with the merchandize of thoſe countries; | which 
makes the Fair that is held here at that: time one of 
the greateſt in the world, GzMELL1, who was:upon. 
the ſpot, ſays, that ſome millions of pieces of eight 


are return'd. here- during. the fair. But 'tho? it is 


then crowded with wealthy Merchants, it has at other 
times the appearance of a mean yillage. Except the 
caſtle and the harbour, there:1s little worth otice ; 
the town conſiſting only. of: two or three hundred; 
thatch'd houſes, inhabited: by - Blacks and Mulat- 
toes, a religious cloiſter or. two, and an 


| The town: lies. at the foot” of ſome high nivun- 


tains, which cover it on the-caſt,, and render it 
very unhealthful.. The Spaniards therefore, and. 
even the Governor himſelt, deſert the place as ſoon 
as the Fair 4s. over, The harbour indeed; is 'an- 
excellent one, 'yery ſecure and ſpacious ; it has'a 


_ narrow winding entrance, defended: by plattorms of 


great guns; and within is incloſed by high. moun- 
tains, that ſurround it like a wall, : and:ſo deep; that 


the ſhipping may come up cloſe/to the ſhore, and 
palace, | be faſtened toi the trees::0n the beach. 
There 4s alſo a pleaſant Park, well Semaoar and, 


The: Go- 
vernor of the caſtle, who is alſo the chief -Civil Ma- 
oiſtrate in-this part; of the country,” makes his poſt 
worth twenty thouſand pieces of» eight per annum, 


. nou oa every — fone in coaches, .and. ariſing cluefty from * Profits of the Fair, | The 


Comptroller 


Colim; 
town. 


Navid 


town, 


Panuee 
provin 
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CHA P.-Comptroller of the cuſtoms makes little lefs : and 


V. the Curate (the Parſon of the place) whoſe ſtated 


' revenue is no more than one hundred and eighty 
| Pieces of eight per annum, makes fourteen thouſand 
frequently ; for he extorts moſt extravagant fees 
from the friends of ſuch rich Merchants as die there, 
or on board the ſhips that arrive at Acapulco, and 
are buried there, GEMELL relates, that this Prieſt 
will not be ſatisfied ſometimes with leſs than a thou- 
ſand pieces of eight for his burial-fees. It is ex- 
ceſſive dear living in this place during the Fair 
the Negroe Porters expect three pieces of eight a 
day for carrying goods, and people pay a dollar a 
day for their ordinary : Inns, it ſeems, there are 
none in the place ; or rather, all the houſes in the 
town are inns during the Fair ; the people making 
it their buſineſs to accommodate ſtrangers with 
lodgings ; but there are multitudes that lie in huts 
and tents-for want of room in the town. 


Port Mar- Two leagues to the ſouthward of this place is 


quis toWn: another port, called Port Marquis, where ſhipping 

ſometimes puts in; but the town conſiſts only of 

a few Fiſhermen's huts, and the harbour is neither 
ſo commodious or ſecure as the former, 

The laſt town I ſhall mention in the province 

of Mexico is Pachuca, which having ſeveral rich 

ſilver mines near it, the ſilver is refined here, and 

caſt into pigs or bars, fit for tranſportation, The 

| town is ſituated about 60 miles north of the city of 
Mexico. OTST. Taos | 

Mechoa» The province of Mechoacan is bounded by Pa- 

can pro- nuco on the north, by Mexico Proper on the eaſt, 

VInet* by the South-ſea toward the ſouth, and by Guada- 

lajara on the weſt, In this province alſo are mines 

of Gold, Silver, and Copper ; and the country 

produces Cotton and Cocoa Nuts, of which Cho- 

| colate is made: It affords good corn and paſtu- 

Tage alſo ; and, being well water*d with rivers and 

ſprings, is' eſteem*d one of the moſt pleaſant and 

| healthful provinces in the Audience .of Mexico. 

The chief towns are, 1. Mechoacan the capital, ſi- 

 tuate in 20 degrees north latitude, and in 105 de- 

grecs weſt longitude, upon the ſide of a lake ; and 

iS about 150-miles to the weſtward of the city of 

Mexico : It is a Biſhop's ſee, Suffragan to the 

Archbiſhop. of Mexico; but I meet with no farther 

Colima deſcription of it.2. Colima, ſituate in 18 degrees 

town. north latitude, not farfrom the coaſt of the South- 

ſea : The town is ſaid to be rich and ſpacious, and 

to ſtand upon a river in one of. the moſt pleaſant 

and fruitful valleys of this province, "near which is 

a vulcano, the flames whereof are ſeen ea, 


- Pachuca 
town. 


Navidad 3, Navidad, or the Port of Nativity, ſituate on 
own. the South-ſea, a little to the weſtward cf Colima, in 
18 degrees north latitude, Thyjs is a good harbour ; 
and, the neighbouring country affording timber, 
the Spaniards build ſome of the largeſt ſhips here 
they have in the South-ſea, _ d 
Panuco The province of Panuco is bounded by part of 
province, Fl 


the caſt; by Tlaſcala and Mexico Proper on the 

ſouth ; and by Mechoacan and Guadalajara on the 

weſt... This province has ſome Silver mines ; is 
tolerably fertile on the ſouth next to Mexico ; and 

the Spaniards uſed to make a great deal of Salt in 

that part of it which lies on the Gulph of Mexico, 

&. Levis The chief towns are, 1. St. Lewis de Tampice, 
es al which lies juſt under the Tropic of Cancer, in 
' 101 degrees of weſt longitude, and on the north 

ſide of the river of Panuco, near its mouth, 

St. Eſte- 2, St, Eſtevan Puerto, formerly called Panuco, the 


ode Capital of the province,..fituated on the ſouth-ſide. 
St. Jago Of the river Panuco, 3. St. Jago de los Valles, 
town. Vor. III, | 


6+ 


ſituated 5 leagues ſouth-weſt of St, Eſtevan. This C HA P.. 
town is moſt taken notice of for the ſalt-works _*:. 
near it, and the garriſon the Spaniards have here WHY 
to awe the natives. 4. The laſt rown I ſhall men- Potoſi 
tion is St. Lewis de Potoſi, an inland place to the 92: 
north-weſt of St, Jago de los Valles, probably na- 
med Potoſi, from a Silver mine near it, reſembling 
that of Potoſi in Peru. Fg 

The province of Tlaſcala, or Los Angelos, is Tlaſcala 
bounded by Panuco on the north ; by the Gulph Provinces 
of Mexico on the eaſt; by Guaxaca and the South- 
ſea on the ſouth ; and by Mechoacan and Mexico 
Proper on the weſt. This province is ſaid to be the 
beſt peopled by Indians of any in Mexico ; the na- 
tives having been exempted from tribute, and well 
uſed by the Spaniards, on account of their joining; 
Cortez, and aſſiſting him in his conqueſt of Mexico. 
It is a plentiful country, abounding in ſugar, corn, 
cattle and rich paſtures ; nor is there any want of 
veniſon or wild-fowl : Here are alſo ſome Silver 
mines, Copperas, Allum, liquid Amber, and fra- 
grant Gums z with abundance of Cochineel. The 
province is alſo well water'd with rivers, the chief 
whereof is that of Zahnah, or Zacadula, which 
runs almoſt the whole length of the province, fre- 
quently overflows the flat country, and falls into 
the South-ſea to the weſtward of Acapulco, The 
chief towns are, 1. Tlaſcala, ſituate in 19 degrees, Tlaſcals 
odd minutes, north latitude, in a fruitful plain, 20 town. 
leagues to the eaſtward of the city of Mexico; once 
a large populous place, capital of the province ; but 


now dwindled to a village, having little remarka- 


ble in it but a monaſtery of Franciſcans, 2, Puelba Los An- 


de los Angelos, or the city of Angels, ſituate in gelos town 


19 degrees of north latitude, on the banks of the 
river Zacatula, in a fine valley, 25 leagues to the 
eaſtward of Mexico. The buildings are chiefly of 
ſtone, and the form of it like that of other Spaniſh 
towns : A ſpacious ſquare in the middle, from 
whence run the principal ftreets in a direCt line, 
which are croſs'd by others at right angles. The 
great ſquare is encompaſs'd on three ſides with a 
ſtately uniform piazza, under which are the Pugs 
of the principal tradeſmen; and on the fourth fide 
of the ſquare is the cathedral, with a moſt beautiful 


front : This is, in every reſpe&t, a finer ſquare than 


that of Mexico, according to GtMELL1, who 
view*d both of them. The ſtreets alſo are much 
cleaner ; and there are a great many beautiful and 
magnificent parochial and conventualchurches, with 
ſeveral rich monaſteries and nunneries : But ſome 
parts of this fine town, I perceive, are ſubje&t to 
undations, as well as Mexico, It is the ſee of a 
Biſhop, Suffragan to the Archbiſhop of Mexico, 
whoſe annual revenue 1s fourſcore thouſand pieces 
of eight\ per annum ; and there are two hundred 
thouſand more paid annually to the Canons and 
Officers of the church ; the whole revenues whereof 
amount to three hundred thouſand pieces of eight 


orida on the north ; by the Gulph of Mexico on per annum. The people of this city in general are 


exceeding wealthy ; tho? the Laity in this part of 

the world, cannot pretend to vie with the Clergy, 

either in eſtates or influence, 3. Vera Cruz, or VeraCruz, 
Ulva, ſituate in theGulph. of Mexico, in 18 degrees, 97 Ulva 
odd minutes, north latitude, and in 100 degrees of > 


weſtern longitude, lying about ſixty-five or ſeventy 


leagues ſouth-eaſt of the: city of Mexico, in a bar- 
ren ſandy plain ; but conſiderable upon account of 
an excellent harbour, defended by its natural fitu- 
ation within the rocks, and by a caſtle and forts at 


the entrance .: It is alſo of importance, on account 


of the Flotilla's reſorting hither to receive the Gold 
and Silver found in the mines of Mexico ; and its 
: 20 T being 
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CHAP.being a mart for all manner of merchandize and 


V.-. ia goods that are brought hither to the Fair from | 


_ © China, Eaſt-Indies, Peru, and Europe. - 

The town extends itſelf from eaſt to weſt, being 
much longer than broad ; but it is not more than 
half a league in circumference. The walls are of 
very little uſe, the ſands being level with the tops of 

 _ them in many places; but the caſtle and forts are ſo 
ſituated, as to be a defence to the ſhips in the har- 
bour. The air 1s very unhealthful, eſpecially du- 
ring the north-winds, which blow frequently on 

_ this coaſt. The place is alſo very poor, being in- 
habited by Blacks and Mulattoes, and ſome fewSpa- 
niards ; unleſs when the Flota is there, and then 
vaſt multitudes reſort to Vera Cruz from all parts, 
living in little huts or tents while the fleet remains 
there; .but, upon the departure of the fleet, all peo- 
ple of ſubſtance retire into the country, as well on 
account of their healths, as becauſe their effeCts are 
not in any ſecurity there, the town having been ſe- 
veral times plundered by Buccaneers or Pirates, I 


don't find there is more than one pariſh-church in 


the place, but there are ſome convents and an hoſ- 

pital that have churches belonging to them. The 

houſes are, for the moſt part, thatch'd cottages ; 

_ the owners moſt of them fiſhermen. The ordinary 
garriſon the Spaniards have here, conſiſts of a troop 

of ſixty horſe, and two companies of foot; which 

are ſcarce ſufficient to defend the town againſt the 

Ulva, of Buccaneers, It was near this place, viz. at Ulva, 
Old Vera or old Vera Cruz, that CoxTez landed, when he 
Cruz. _ enter*d on the conqueſt of Mexico ; but the old 
town, not having ſo commodious an harbour, was 

deſerted ; and there are now ſcarce any remains of 

Guaxaca it. The province of Guaxaca, or Guaxata, is 
province. bounded by the North-ſea on the north ; by Tabaſco 


on the eaſt ; by the South-ſea on the ſouth; and. 


by Tlaſcala, or Los Angelos, towards the weſt. 
Spirito The chief towns are, 1. Spirito Santo, fituate in 
| Santo 17 degrees, odd minutes, north latitude, and in 
town. 97 degrees of weſtern longitude, at the foot of cer- 
Guaxata fain mountains near the South-fea, 2. Guaxata, 
town, the capital, ſituate in a fine valley on the banks of 
the river Alvarado, about twenty leagues .to the 
ſouthward of La Vera Cruz: It is a Biſhop's ſee, 
Suffragan of Mexico, and ſaid to be a rich, well 
built town, and the country about it full of villa- 
Guatulco ES. 3. Guatulco, or Aquatulco, fituate on the 


harbour. South-ſea, in 15 degrees and a half north latitude, 


and 98 degrees of weſtern longitude, once a good 
Spaniſh town; but, having been frequently plun- 
dered by Enemies and Pirates, was totally defert- 
ed ; and there 1s now ſcarce any remains of the 
town but a ſmall chappel, and is only mention'd 


here for its excellent harbour, which, our Seamen 


relate, is one of the moſt commodious on the 
Tecoanti- coaſt of Mexico. 4. Tecoantipeque, ſituated to 
-peque. the eaſtward of Guatulco, on a river that falls into 
the South-ſea, ſaid to be a well built town ; but 

has been plunder'd, I perceive, more than once by 

the Buccaneers. | 

The air of this province is good, and the lands 

fruitful: They have great numbers of Horſes, 

Mules, Sheep and Oxen ; and, abounding in Mul- 

| berry-trees, make more Silk than any part of 
Mexico. Here are alſo rich Mines of Gold and 

Silver, and Gold Sands in ſeveral 'of their rivers. 

It produces Caſſia, Cochineel, Corn, Cotton, Su- 

ar, Cocoa-nuts, Plantains, and a variety of other 

; a6 The province is mountainous, hke the reſt 

of Mexico ; but has ſeveral fine valleys in it, par- 
ticularly that of Guaxaca, which is 16 leagues in 

length, and full of villages z and the country ex: 


tending both to the North and the South-ſeas, is CH A Þ 


# 


extremely well ſituated for trade. | 


— 


The province of Tabaſco is bounded by the Bay 5,07 
of Campeachy on the north ; by Jucatan on the "Aaron 


eaſt ; by Chiapa on the ſouth ; and by Guaxaca 
on the weſt; and was heretofore deem'd a part of 
Jucatan, As moſt part of this province lies on the 
Bay of Campeachy, where the Logwood grows 
which our Dyers uſe, the land is generally ſo flar 
and low, that it remains under water great part of 
the year. Damyrex relates, that it rains nine months 


in the year here; and that the Logwood-cutters-. 


work in the water uſually up to their knees, when 


they fell thoſe trees ; and they can ſcarce find a dry 


piece of ground to build their huts on ; that there 
are woods and thickets of Mangrooves, Bambow- 


canes and Briars on the coaſt, that grow in the wa- 


ter a yard deep, and are almoſt impenetrable : 
However, farther up in the country, are fine ſayan- 
nahs, or meadow-grounds, and gentle riſing hills 
on the ſides of them, planted with Guava's, Cocoa- 
nut-trees, and other Fits ; and hills beyond them, 
on which grow Cedar, Brazil-wood, and other good 
timber, In the valleys between the hills, they have 


Indian-corn, Rice, Barley, and all manner of gar- 


den ſtuff; and the Spaniards have introduced 
Grapes, Figs, Lemons, Oranges, and other Eu- 
ropean fruits : Here are alſo found Deer, and a 
ſpecies of wild Hogs, proper to America, and al- 
moſt all forts of European cattle. But, though 
the ſea-coaſts of this province are overflow'd fix 
or ſeven months of the year, it is fo hot and dry 
there for three months, viz. in February, March, 
and April, that there is ſcarce any enduring it, or 
any freſh water to be found ; which makes the 


country very unhealthful, and' is the reaſon, poſ-. 


fibly, that there are no towns near the coaſt ; for, 
as for Tabaſco, ſo much' talked of, I find ſcarce 
any traces of it, only a-large river of that name z 
on the banks whereof are' ſome ftraggling Indian 


houſes, and Frfhermen's huts ; but nothing that 


has the appearance of a town. Damrizs, who 


_ lived among the Jamaica Logwood-cutters a great 


while, 'in the Bay of Campeachy, aſlures us, there 


1s not ſo much as an Indian village, much lefs a 


Spaniſh town, within four or five _ of the 
coaſt, in the Bay of Campeachy, for ſeveral hun- 
dred miles. He adds, that it is yery pleafant fail- 


ing up the river Tabaſco, the banks being planted 


with tall Cabbage-trees an hundred foot high, and 
with the largeft Cotton and other Timber-trees, 
that are to be met with any where :* That, eight 
leagues up'the river, the Spaniards have a breaſt- 


work and a ſmall guard to watch the Buccaneers, 


who fometimes venture 'up, ahd have aQtually 
plunder'd the town 'calPd Villa de Moſc, which 


Hes four leagues higher than the breaſt-work ; and 


this ſeems to me to be the chief town in the coun- 


try; for he tells us, here is a fort and a church in 
it, and that it is inhabited by Spaniards and In- 
dians : 'That thus far the ſhips come up with Eu- 


ropean goods in the months of November or De- 
cember, and ſtay here *till June or July, taking 
Cocoa and other native commodities in return : 
That all the Merchants and Tradeſmen in the 


country reſort hither at Chriſtmas, which very 


much enriches the place, He mentions alſo the 
town of Eftape, lying on the ſame river, four 


leagues beyond Villa de Moſc;; faid to be a town 


of pretty good trade, and of ſuch force, that it re- 


pulſed Captain HewzT, when he attack'd it with 
two hundred deſperate Buccaneers. He mentions 


_ a fgou- 


LL 
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CHAP.a floutithing town, call'd Halpo, alſo higher up + The Audience of Guatimala is bounded-by that CH 


V- the river of Tabaſco. 
facuien The province of Jucatan, or Yucatan, is a pe- 
province. ninſula, ſituated in the Gulph of Mexico, between 
the Bays of Campeachy and Honduras: The iſth- 
mus whereof has the provinces of 'Tabaſco and 
Chiapa on the weſt, This peninſula extends from 


16 to 21 degrees, odd minutes, north latitude, and 
lies between the 89th and 94th degrees of weſt lJon- 


_ gitude: It is generally flat, low land, ſcarce any 
ills, unleſs in the weſtern part of it, near the iſth- 
mus : It is now thinly inhabited, eſpecially near 
the coaſts ; though it was very full of people before 
the Spaniards deſtroyed the natives. 'T'his country 
is not agreeable to European conſtitutions, the air 


being exceſſive hot, and. the lands near the coaſt 
frequently under watgr. The chiet produce of the 


country is Cotton, Salt, and Logwood,; and the 
Indians employ themſelves pretty much in fiſhing. 
The only Spaniſt: town on this extenſive coaſt is 
 Campea- Campeachy, ſituate on the weſt-ſide of the penin- 
chy town: ſyla, in 19 degrees odd minutes north latitude: It 
ſtands in a bending of the land, but open to the 

| ſea; and, being built of ſtone, and ſurrounded 

with a good wall, makes a fine appearance: It 

has a citadel for its defence; notwithſtanding 
which, it has been twice taken by the Buccaneers, 


viz. in the years 1650, and 1678; the laſt time 
by ſurpriſe, the Buccaneers enter*d the gates in the 


day-tme without oppoſition, the Spaniards looking 
upon them to be a party of their own garriſon, 
returned from an expedition out of the country. 
There are two inland Spaniſh towns of ſome note 
in Jucatan, viz. Merida and Valladolid. The town 
Merida of Merida is ſituated in 20 degrees, odd minutes, 
town. north latitude, between thirty and forty miles from 

the North-ſea, and is a Biſhop's ſee; but I meet 

with no farther ' deſcription of it. The town of 
Vallado- Valladolid is ſituated on the eaft-ſide of the penin- 
lid town. fula, in 19 degrees, odd minutes, north latitude, 
Cozumel about thirty miles within land, and forty to the 


4 


land. weſtward of the iſland of Cozumel. : 


Chiapa * The province of Chiapa is an inland country, 

province, bounded by Tabaſco on the north; by Jucatan on 

the eaſt ; and by. Soconuſco on the ſouth: It is 

mountainous, but well wooded and watered, and 

has ſeveral fruitful valleys, where they feed great 

herds of cattel ; and they have a pretty brisk trade 

with the neighbouring provinces. The chief town 

Chiapa 18 Chiapa, or Cividad Real, ſituate in 16 degrees, 

own. odd minutes, north latitude, in a plain, ſurround- 

- ed by mountains, at an equal diſtance almoſt from 

the North and South-ſea : It is a Buſhop's ſee, and 

the ſeat of their courts of Juſtice; and there are 

fome monaſteries in the town ; but I don't find it 

is either rich or populous. There is another town 

called Chiapa de los Indos, becauſe it is inhabited 

by the natives, the largeſt Indian town in the 

country, and ſituate about 12 leagues from Spaniſh 
Chaps, ©: | $544 

Sxconuſco - The province of Soconuſco is bounded by Chi- 

province. apa on the north; by Guatimala towards the eaſt ; 

and by the South-ſea on the ſouth and weſt: It 

lies along the coaſt of the South-ſea for above an 


hundred miles, and is not a very fruitful country ; 


neither do they ſeem to have much trade : Our 
ſeamen obſerve, that it is very mountainous; and 
that the higheſt mountain, which is a vulcano, 
goes by the name of Soconuſco: That to the ſouth- 
eaſt ot this vulcano runs a river, on the banks 
whereof is ſituated a large Indian town; and that 


Soconuſco both the town and the river take their names from 
own, The vulcano, [EI POD Ne 


of Mexico on the north-weſt ; by the North-ſea _V- 


on the north-eaſt ; by the province of Darien, or GR | 


Ferra-Firma Proper, in South-America, on thela Au" 
ſouth-caſt ; and by the South-ſea on” the ſouth. dience. 
weſt; being about ro00+ miles in length from the 
north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt ; but ſcarce half fo 

broad in any part, and in ſome not 100 miles, 
broad. This Audience is ſubdivided into fix pro- 


vinces; v1z, 1. Vera Paz; 2. Guatimala' Proper ; Subdivi- - 


3. Honduras ; 4. Nicaragua; 5. Coſta Rica ; and fion of it. 
6. Veragua. | en | ; 

| The. province 'of Vera Paz is bounded by the Vera Paz 
Gulph of Honduras and Jucatan on the north-; by Province 
the province of Honduras on the eaſt ; by Guata- 
mala Proper on the ſouth; and by Chiapa towards - 
the weſt. It is ſaid-to have had the name of Vera 
Paz, or True Peace, given it by the Spaniards ; 
becauſe the natives ſubmitted, and made peace 
with them voluntarily. It is a woody mountain- 
ous country, ſubje&t to earthquakes, and- neither 
fruitful or populous. The Spaniards mention two 


towns ; viz. Vera Paz, or Coban, and St. Peter's, Vera Paz, 


both of them ſituated a little to the ſouthward of ®* Coban 
the bay of Honduras z but "travellers have not: 
thought them worth a particular deſcription. Co- 
ban, or Vera Paz, is found in our maps, in 15 

$ north latitude, and St. Peter's a little to 
the ſouth-eaſt of it, _ 


- The province of Guatimala Proper is bounded Guatima- 


by Vera Paz towards the north; by Nicaragua and |= Pro 
Honduras on the eaſt ; and by the South-ſea on" 
the fouth-weſt. It is a mountainous country, 
every mountain almoſt a vulcano, and ſubject ta 
earthquakes and fiery eruptions; as DamelER, 
Captain Roczss, and others relate, who were ve- - 

ry well acquainted with the coaſt, - There are, 
however, many fruitful valleys, abounding in corn 

and paſturage, and rich drugs for dying ; viz. 
Indico, Otta, Silweſter, and Cochineel ; and great 
herds of cattle ; ſeveral Sugar plantations, and 
ſome Silver mines; and, as it lies along' the coaſt 

of the South-ſea, is well ſupplied with fiſh. It is 
agreed, by all, to be an exceeding fruitful coun- 
try ; nor are the heats ſo intolerable as might be 
expected between 'the Tropics, the earth being re- 
freſhed by the annual rains, and the land and ſea- 
breezes, which ſucceed each other every day at 
ſtated hours. The,chief towns are, 1. Guatimala, Guatima- 
or St. Jago de Guatimala, the capital, ſituate in {2 town. 
14 degrees north latitude, 8 or 9 leagues from the - 


South-ſea, There is a famous mountain, with Guatimas 


two tops, 2 or 3 leagues from this city; out of |= vulca- 
ene of which ifſues water, and out of the other *** 


fire. At the bottom of this mountain ſtood the 


old town of Guatimala, once deſtroyed. by a fiery 
eruption, and a ſecond time by water iſſuing from 

the other head ; which induced the Spaniards to 

build a new city 3 leagues from thence : How- 

ever, at. this diſtance, the town is. ſometimes co- 

vered with aſhes from the fiery vulcano, which 
throws out ſtones and : pieces of rocks as big as 2 

houſe, and is obſerved to burn moſt fiercely during 

the rainy ſeaſon. The new town lies on a rnver 1g 

a fine valley, and is one of the largeſt cities in 
Spaniſh America, containing upwards of eigfht 
thouſand families : It is the feat of the Preſident, 

and of the courts of juſtice of this Audience; a 
Biſhop's ſee, Suffragan of Mezico; a univerlity ; 

and has ſeveral fine monaſteries : The cathedral _ 

and parochial churches alſo are exceeding rich... 

2. Trinidad, or Sonſonate, a port town, ſituate T;in;qa4 
on the bay of the South-ſea, 100 miles ſouth-eat 
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CHA P. 


of Guatimala, in 13 degrees north latitude : Tt 


.V- __ confiſts'of four or five hundred Spaniſh families, 


AAS 


" Y * beſides Mulattoes and Indians, and has five church- 


St. Mi- 
chael's, a 


port town. 


Amapalla 
town, 


_ Honduras 
province. 


es. 3. St. Michael's, another port-town to the 
eaſtward of Sonſonate, having ſeven or eight hun- 
dred houſes, and ſeveral fine churches ; and near 
it is a great vulcano, ' called the vulcano of St. Mi- 
chael's ; beyond which is a large lake, the banks 


whereof are-well inhabited by Spaniards, Mulat- 


toes, and' Indians. 4. Amapalla, ſituate on a 
fine bay to the eaſtward of St, Michael's; in 
which are above an hundred Spaniſh families, who 


have a brisk trade for their Cochineel, Cocoa, 


Hides, Indico, &c. 


The province of Honduras, or Comaiagua, is 


bounded by the Gulph of Honduras and 'the 
North-ſea on the north and eaſt ; by Guatimala 
Proper and Nicaragua on the ſouth; and by Vera 


Paz on the weſt. The air of this country is ſaid 
to be generally good, and the ſoil rich in corn and 


paſturage, occaſioned by the annual floods of their 
numerous rivers, and was exceedingly populous, 


: *F11l the natives were deſtroyed by the Spaniards, 


who tortured and put many of them to death, *tis 
faid, to make them diſcover their Gold and Silver, 
and killed many more, by obliging them to work 


in the mines, and carry burthens beyond rheir 


ſtrength. -It is even ſaid, in a letter to CHarLEs 
V. written by the Biſhop of Chiapa, that the Spa- 
niards murdered two millions of people in this pro- 


vince; but this account muſt certainly be very 


extravagant, there being ſcarce ſo many people in 


- It, if it be true, as moſt writers agree, that Ame- 


Vallado- 
lid town. 


| Truxillo 
town. 


rica was not ſo well peopled as Europe, when, the 
Spaniards came thither, . The chief towns are, 1. 
Valladolid, or Comaiagua, ſituate in 14 degrees 
of north latitude, and 91 ces of weſtern lon- 
gitude, in a pleaſant valley, on the weſt ſide of a 
river, which falls into the gulph of Honduras, 80 
miles north of the town. Here the Silver is re- 
fined, which is dug in the adjacent mountains, It 
is the reſidence of the Governor of the province, 
and- a Biſhop's ſee, Suffragan of Mexico, 2. 
Truxillo, ſituate in 15 degrees, odd minutes, 
north latitude, on a bay of the ſea, on the north 
ſide of the province : It ſtands on an eminence be- 
tween two rivers, the mouths whereof, and ſome 
iſlands that lie before it, form the harbour, which 


1s defended by a caſtle ; but the place has however 


Gracias a 
Dios. 


Nicaragua 


province. 


been plundered feveral times by the Buccaneers, 
3. Gracias a Dios, ſituated at the mouth of a ri- 
ver near the north-eaſt Cape, or Promontory of 
Honduras. It ſtands on a mountain near a fine 
fruitful valley, and hath ſome Gold mines inthe 
neighbourhood of it. | 
The province of Nicaragua is bounded by Hon- 
duras on the north, by the North-ſea on the eaſt, 
by Coſta Rica towards the ſouth-eaſt, and by the 
South-ſea on the ſouth-weſt : This country con- 
fiſts of mountains, valleys, and ſpacious lakes, 
with fine ſavannahs, or meadows, in which feed 
numerous herds of cattle : 'They have alſo Sugar 
plantations, and a variety of pleaſant fruits: And 
their conſtant ſea and land breezes, with that ex- 
tenſive lake, that runs quite croſs it, renders this 


province cool and healthtul ; infomuch, that ſome 


of our countrymen that have reſided here, -call it 
the paradiſe of the Indies: But the vulcano's in 
their mountains, and the earthquakes occaſioned 
by them, - too often diſturb their repoſe. The weſt 


Nicaraguaend. of the great-lake I have mentioned, lies with- 


in a few leagues of the South-ſea, and ſtretching 
to the weltward, falls into the North-ſca by a nar- 
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row chanhel, uſually called the river of / Nicara-CHAp, 
gua ; but this channel, it ſeems, is fo obſtructed, V- 
by rocks, and the river falls down ſuch precipices NEV, 


frequently, that the navigation is ſcarce practica- 


ble : Nor do+the Spaniards care to move theſe ob- 


ſtrudtions, leſt ſome other nations ſhould find a 
way through this lake to their ſettlements on the 
South-ſea ; for the head of the lake is not more. 
than four or five leagues diſtant from the South- 
ſea. Ir is of a good depth after paſſing the narrow 
channel from the North-ſea, and upwards of an. 
100 miles in length, and thirty or forty in breadth :; 


It ebbs and flows like the ſea, and the banks of it 


are pretty well inhabited, on account of the plenty ' 
of good fiſh in it, and other conveniences ; but it. 
is pretty much infeſted by Crocodiles and Alliga- 


cors. £ 


The chief towns in this province are, = The Leon 
city of Leon, ſituate towards the weſt end of the 192+ 


ſaid lake, in 11 degrees and a half of north lati- 
tude, about 20 miles to the eaſtward of the South- 
ſea : It ſtands in a plain at the foot of a piqued 
mountain, calld, the vulcano of Leon. 


Itis a. 


Biſhop's ſee, and, beſides the cathedral, has ſeve-. 
ral churches and monaſteries, and about a thou- 


ſand houſes, whereof the Governors and ſome of 


the principal inhabitants make a grand appearance z 


but they are moſt of them low built on account of 


earthquakes, 'The riches of the place has tempted 


the Buccaneers to plunder it ſeveral times, and 


particularly the crew that Dameizs ſaid with in 
the year 1684, who ſet fire to the place, on the. 
Governor*s refuſing them a ſum of money : And, 
perhaps, the eaſineſs of acceſs to this city, was one 


great inducement to their attempting it; for Dam- 
PIER relates, that the way to it lay through fine 
level ſavannahs or meadows ;: Nor does he men- 
tion any fortifications about it, only ſome breaſt- 


works in the way thither. 2. Ria Lexa, or Rea Ria Lex 
Leo, ſituate on the South-ſea, being the port-town 97% 


to the city of Leon, and ſituate 20 miles weſt of 


it. The town ſtands in a plain on a ſmall river, 


is pretty large, and, according to Damyits, has 


three churches and an hoſpital ; but is a very ſick- 
ly place, on account of the creeks and ſalt mar- 


ſhes that lie about it, and occaſion a very nauſeous 
ſmell. 


3. Granada, ſituate on the ſouth ſide of 
of Leon, a good trading town, with ſome fortifi- 
cations about it; and yet it was taken and plun- 
dered by the Buccaneers in the year 1686. 4. St. 


John's, ſituate on the north fide of the river of St. John's 


Nicaragua, about 100 miles to the weſtward of 
the North ſea ; but I meet with no farther deſcrip- 
tion of it. 


The province of Coſta Rica, or the Rich coaſt, Coſta Rica 
is bounded by Nicaragua on the north ; by the province- 


North-ſea on the eaſt ; by Veragua on the ſouth- 
eaſt ; and by the South-ſea on the ſouth-weſt ; ex- 
tending 200 miles along the South-ſea coaſt, and 
about 60 miles along the coaſt of the North-ſea. 
This is a mountainous barren country 4 but inex- 


| Granads 
the lake of Nicaragua, about 60 miles ſouth-eaſt 9% 


preſlibly rich in Gold and Silver mines, from 


whence its ſhores obtained the name of the rich 


coaſt, The chiet towns are, 1. Nicoya, ſituated Nicoya 


30 miles to the eaſtward of a bay of the South-ſea, 
to which, however, it gives its name, and lies in 
10 degrees, odd minutes, north latitude, conſiſt- 
ing of about tourſcore houſes, The bay is much 
frequented by the Spaniſh ſhipping, being a com- 


modious harbour, and ſeveral rivers falling into it z 


but what is moſt conſiderable, is a Pearl filhery 
the Spaniards have here, which yields them a con- 
ſiderable 


town. 


Cart 
town 


Vera 
prov! 


' 


CHAP. 


"En >, [ 


: Tho: 


crown 
moun- 
2a1ns. 
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ſiderable profit : This may. well be called the rich 
coaſt therefore, - when the ſea and the. land yield 
ſuch valuable treaſures. All qur Seamen take notice 
of the mountains-near this coaſt, both. on account 
of their vaſt height, and the: figure they make at 
ſea : They are called .the Crown Mountains, and 
are five or ſix ridges of hills, gradually ſurmount- 
ing each ,other, and reſembling a. crown at a diſt- 
ance. But to return to the town. of Nicoya : 
This alſo was taken and plundered by the Bucca- 
neers 1n the year 1687, who extorted a conſiderable 
ſum from the Governor, for not ſetting it on fire ; 


fo exceeding weak. do the Spaniards appear to be 


Carthage 


town, 


Veragua 
province. 


in thoſe parts. 2, The ſecond town I ſhall men- 
tion, is Carthage, the capital, which is ſituated alſo 
©. or. 40 miles within the land to the eaſtward of 
Nicoya ; but I meet with no farther deſcription of 
it: As it is a barren country, there are few towns 
in it, and thoſe are not very conſiderable. . 
_ -The province of. Veragua is bounded by the 
North-ſea on the north; by the province of Da- 
rien, or Terra-Firma Proper in ſouth America, and 


| by the Gulph of Panama on the eaſt; by the South- 
| ſea, on the ſouth, and by Coſta Rica on the welt. 


This is a mountainous barren country ; but then 
their mountains are well cloathed with timber, and 


near the coaſt of the North and South-ſeas, the land 


is low and incumber'd with thickets of Mangroves 
and Bamboa-canes, and generally very unhealthful; 
but they have mines of Gold and Silver, not inferior 
to thoſe of Coſta Rica; and in their rivers, which 
fall from the mountains, is frequently found Gold- 
duſt : But the courſe of their rivers is very ſhort and 
rapid, eſpecially thoſe that fall into the North-ſea, 
the mountains lying very near that ſhore ; nor are 
they far from the coaſt of the South-ſea. The chief 
towns are, 1. Santa Fe, or St. Faith's, ſituate in the 
middle of the province, in 9 degrees of north lati- 
tude, and 83 degrees of weſtern longitude z where, 
*ris ſaid, the Spamiards melt their Gold into bars ; but 
their capital is ſaid to be, 2, The Town of Concep- 
tion, ſituate on a bay of the North-ſea, 40 miles 


north of Santa Fe ; but, I meet with no farther de- 


ſcription of either of theſe towns. 3. Puebla Nova, 
or New Town, ſituate at the mouth of a riyer, 


which runs into the South-Sea, encompaſſed with 
| bogs and moraſles ; ſaid to be a large place, but of no 


force, being taken by a crew of Buccaneers, . with 
whom Dameits fail'd in the year 1685. . 4. Chi- 
riqui, ſituate on a .river, that falls into the South- 
ſea, about 3 miles from its mouth, and upwards of 
40 miles to. the weſtward of Puebla Nova. This 
town alſo was taken by the Buccaneers in 1686. 
As was, 5. La Villa, on the ſame coaſt, where the 
Buccaneers ſurprized three hundred Spaniards in the 
church at high-maſs, and poſſeſſed themſelves of a 
vaſt treaſure in bullion and rich merchandize z but 
falling into an ambuſcade afterwards, loſt moſt part 
of their. plunder z; however, they carried off their 
priſoners, and had upwards of ten thouſand pieces 
of eight paid them for their ranſom, PAY 

Having given a deſcription of modern Mexico, 
and ſome of the chief Spaniſh towns; I proceed to 
deſcribe the towns and villages of the Indians, both 
ancient and modern, with the form of their houſes, 
and the materials, of which they were, or are built, 


with their furniture, as far. as we can learn theſe 


particulars from the firſt diſcoverers, or from tra- 


vellers thit have lately viſited thoſe countries ; and 


Old Mexi- 


co deſcrib- 
ed, 


firſt I ſhall treat of the city of Old Mexico. 
What the form of the old city was, no author, 
that I have met with, attempts to. deſcnibe, any 
_ my dimenſions : But, as it ſtood on the 
OL, - 1M, | 


numerous were. the feather'd race of all-kinds, that 


ſame,ground the picſcut city ſtands on, there 13 rea- GH AP. 


ſon to believe it was ſquare, as modern, Mexico is, 


or pretty near that figure ; and the dimenſions may * * 
be gathered from the number of families that reſided 


in. it, which the hiſtories of that conqueſt make to 
be about ſixty thouſand. Theſe hiſtories inform us 
alſo, that there was a vaſt ſquare .in the middle of 


the city, which, in the time of their great Fair, con- 


tained an hundred thouſand people, that reſorted 
thither with their 
lodged in the booths and tents they erected in that 
{quare : That the town was divided into two parts ; 
the one inhabited by the Court, the Nobility, and 
perſons of diftinEtion ; and the other by Tradeſmen 
and people of inferior rank : That the former was. 


much the largeſt part; where the ſtreets were ſpa- Buildings. 


cious, the houſes of white hewri ſtone, one ſto 


high ; and that they had flat roofs adorn'd with bat- 
tlements : That their ciclings were of Cedar, Cy- Furniture. * 


preſs, or other odoriferous wood; and their hangings 
were either .of furs and beautiful feathers, or painted 
cottonlinen, with a variety of figures of birds, beaſts, 


or plants. The only furniture mention'd beſides, are 


their beds and chairs, which do not ſeem ſuitable to 
the reſt; for their beds were no better than mats, 
and their chairs of wood ; nor were any of the No- 
bility ſerved in plate : This was the prerogative on- 
ly of the Emperor, the reſt eat out of earthen 


- PF res 
The only 'publick buildings writers give us any 


deſcription of, are the Emperor's palaces, and their Palaces. 


temples ; and theſe deſcriptions are not ſo full as 
could be wiſhed, _ | TO 


The palace where MonTzzuma, the laſt Em- 


peror reſided, ſufficiently ſhew'd the magnificence of 
that Prince, ſays the Hiſtory of the Conqueſt : The 


' Pile was fo very large, that it opened with thirty 


gaces, into as many different ſtreets; the principal 
ront- making one fide of the great ſquare above- 
mention'd. The materials of this building” were 
poliſh*d Jaſper, black, red and white; and over 
each gate, 1n a large ſhield, were the arms of Mon- 


TEZUMA, being a Griffin, half Eagle and half Lion, 


with the wings extended, and a Tiger in his talons. 
| This palace conſiſted of ſeveral ſquare courts, ſo 
vaſtly extenſive, that here were apartments for three 


thouſand of his women, and a proportionable num- 


ber of other domeſticks; and might rather be ſtyled 
a ſeparate city, than a palace. | 

\- The palace afſign'd to CorTez and his army was 
vaſtly large, containing commodious rooms and a- 
partments for his five hundred Spaniards, and for ſe- 
veral thouſand Tlaſcalans, his Indian allies ; the 


whole being ſurrounded with a thick ſtone-wall, and 


flank'd with ſtately towers, at convenient diſtances, 
In ſeveral of the ſtreets of Mexico were canals, with 
bridges over them, and many thouſand boats: ply'd 
upon the water to bring in proviſions, and for . the 


ſervice or pleaſure of the inhabitants, There were 


two vaſt aquedudts alſo made by the Emperor Mox- 
TEZUMA, Which brought in freſh water from a 
mountain 3 miles diſtance, ſupplying the palaces and 


tET, | 
| Beſides the two palaces already mentioned, Mon- 
TEZUMA had ſeveral pleafure-houſes in and abour 
the city : In one of which were great galleries, ſup- 
orted by pillars of Jaſper, in which were kept every 
cies of land-fowls and birds that Mexico prody- 
ced : The ſea-fowls were preſerved and fed in reſer- 
voirs of ſalt-water; and thoſe that were bred in 
lakes and rivers, in others of frefh water; and fo 


20 0 Ut 


goods and merchandizes, and 


the numerous fountains in the bigh-ſtreets with wa- 


Agree _ 
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it is faid to be the buſineſs of three hundred meſi'to , 


feed and Jook'after them. 

{Tn another ſquare, of the ſame alabs; were keje 
all manner of wild beaſts, in their reſpeCtive dens 
and cages, in'a moſt regular order ; and in another 
part of 'this palace were apartments for dwarfs and 
monſters, fools'and naturals, 'of the human ſpecies, 


| kept for the ſport-or ſervice of the Court. 


Here were alſo armones, well repleniſhed with 
armour, and all manner of Indian weapons ; 'of 
which I ſhall give a particular account under another 
head: And in the fame quarter were ſeen the artifi- 
cers at work'that form*d and clean'd theſe arms. 

_ All theſe palaces had ſpacious and elegant gar- 
dens, not planted with fruit, but laid out in fine 


ſhady walks, beds of fragrant and medicinal herbs, 


and parterres of beautiful lowers; with magnificent 


ſummer-houſes, bagnio's, arbours, and fountains, 
_ that might have vied with any thing of that kind" n 


Europe 1 in thoſe days. 

"But there was a building, 'in the moſt licary 
part of theſe gardens, which furprized the Spamards, 
*tis ſaid, more than any thing they met with 3 and 
that was an'edifice, call'd, the Houſe of Sorrow ; to 


_ which the Emperor uſed to retire on the death of his 
Hear relations, or on any calamity, publick or pri- 


Temples. 


vate : It was fo contrived, as to inſpire thoſe that 


approached it with gloomy melancholy *thoughts 3 


the roof, the cieling, and ſides were black ; and only 
light enough let in to diſcover the diſmal obſcurity, 


Here he uſed to remain *till the timie of mourning 


and humiliation were over ; 'and here, if we may 
credit thoſe authors who writ the Conqueſt of Mexico, 
MonTzzuma uſed to converſe familiarly with the 
Prince of "darkneſs: But thoſe who read” theſe gen- 
temen, are at libefty to believe as much or as letle 


as they pleafe of ſuch relations. _ 


I come, in the next place, to the deſcription of 
the Mexican temples, the principal whereof was 
dedicated to Witzliputfli, the "God of War : 
This ſtood ' on a ſpacious ſquare, ſurrounded by a 
wall of hewn' ſtone, wrought on the outſide with 
various knots of twiſted ſerpents : At a little diſtance 
from the principal gate was a place of worſhip, 


built of ftone, and aſcended on the outſide by thirty 


_ ſteps, on the top whereof was a long flat roof, and 


the front of it adorned with the ſculls of men that 
had been facrificed, placed in rows one'above ano- 


ther, which half covert this edifice, 
On. each fide of the grand ſquare was a math 


_ cent gate, and over every one of them four ſtatues, 


ſuppoſed to repreſent ſome ſubordinate deities ; for 


all that entered the gates ſeem'd to adore them. Un- 


der the wall, -onthe inſide, were the apartments of 
the Prieſts, "ard off their officers and ſervants ; and 
yet the ſquare was ſo very extenſive,” that there was 
room left for eight ot ten thouſand perſons to dance 
on their ſolemn feſtivals. 

In the' middle of the ſquare was an edifice of a 
pyramidal form ; three ſides whereof were ſmooth, 
and the ,fourth contairied an hundred and twenty 
ſtone ſteps, 'by which"they aſcended to the top, that 
was a flat of 40 foot ſquare, laid with Jaſper of all 
colours. . The rails, or balluſtrade, that ſurrounded 
this, were of a ſerpentine form, covered with a 
ſtone as black as Jet, and joined with a red and 
white cement, that was very ornamental. _ 

\ On each ſide, within the rails, was a marble ſta- 
tue, ſupporting a vaſt candleſtick, and between'them 
a green ſtone,” five ſpans high from the floor, which 
terminated in a point; and on this they extended 
the human, victims" they ſacrificed, throwing them 
on their backs, and ripping them open with knives 


tacpalapa, fituzte on an iſland in the lake about two 


made of flint; - - after which, | they tore out theirCHap ec 
hearts, and offered them to their idols : F or,” on the _V. 
farther ſide, 'oppoſite to the ſtairs, ſtood a chapel /'of WV & 


exquiſite materials and archite&ture, where the ido! 


was placed oh'an altar, This image was of human | 


form, and fat'6n a throne, ſuſtained by an azure 
globe, which they called heavem; from the' ſides 
whereof iſſued four rods, their ends reſemblnmg the 
heads of ſerperits': On the head: 'of the image was a 
helmet, adorh*d with plumes of various colours; its 
countenance was fſevere'and terrible, and much de. 
formed by two bhie bands, which bound the fore- 
head and the nofe; in the right hand it held a twin- 
ing ſerpent, thjit ſerved for a ſtaff; and in the left 
four arrows, which were revered as the gift of hea- 
ven: It bore a ſhield alſo, adorned with fine white - 
plames in the form 'of a croſs. '"On the, left hand was 
another chapel of the: ſame® form,” in which: was 
the image of 'Tlalock, another” 'o their 'gods 3 
reſembling the- former howeyet/ in every refpett ; 
They were eſteemed friends; 'or rather fo mtimately 
rmited, that- they aſcribed 'to thetn' the ſame attri- 
butes, aid them the ſame Honours. The walls 
and altars —_ theſe chapels were immenſely rich, co- 
vered with jewels and Precagls # ſtones, Ft 6n Ttea- 
thers of various colours. ' © Wer 3g 
"There were'eight of theſe le in Meddo,, of 
the like architecture and equal wealth, beſides two 
thouſand ſmall ones, dedicated to as many different 
ods z every ſtreet having its tutelary deity z every 
eſs or calamity its particular altar, to which they | 
had recourſe for a remedy of their ſeveral ſufferings : 
But, having reſerved a chapter on purpoſe to trear 
of their rehgion, I forbear enlarging on that ſubject 
here. 
Thoſe, who have written the Congueft of Menico, Some 0. 
have given us-an account of ſeveral other nobſe'ci- ther an- | 
ties and towns in that empire, whoſe buildings *** 


were little inferior to the capital; particularly Iz- ere 4 


leagues from Mexico, and with which it had a com- 
munication by a ſpacious ſtone cauſey. The Spa- 
niards, who paſſed through this city in their firſt 
march to Mexico, relate, al it conſiſted of" ten 
thouſand houſes, many of which were built lke 
thoſe of Mexico, with flat roofs, battlements, and 
cedar cielings; and that the rooms of the Cacique's 
palace were hung with cotton linen finely painted : 
That, among other curioſities in his garden, he had 
a ſquare reſervoir of ſtone, with ftairs on every fide 
going down to the bottom, each ' ſide' containing 


four hundred "paces, Another city they paſſed The 
through, called Cholula, which” for | beauty 'they rious 
compared to Valladolid in Spain, and affure vs, that | _ 


it contained twenty thouſand ſouls, and had ſuburbs 
of equal dimenſions. 

The city of Tlaſcala alfo, they wnform US, Was 
built with ftone and brick, andthe houſes had flat 
roofs, with battlements of terraſſes, hke thoſe of 
Mexico: Thar it was fituated on four' eminencies, 
which were united and defended by a ſtone wall : 
So well were theſe people verſed in architefture in 
thoſe days; and yer 1 do not find thar there are 
any towns in the country now built of brick or ſtone, 
except thoſe in poſſeſſion of the Spaniards. T pro- 
ceed therefore, in the laſt place, to deſcribe the 
towns there are in Mexico at this day, inhabited by 
ſuch Indians as are not come into the Sp papiſh modes 
of building, with the form of their hou and their 
furniture. | . 

--Even thoſe Indians that - have Gubmirred to the Tadian 
Spaniards, and embraced their religion (if they have towns. 
not intermarried with them, and are not _ . 

2 otic, ow © 


V. 


OF MEXICO. 
CH AP. of their great towns) live in thatch'd tottaſies, and _ 


obſerve very little regularity in laying out their 
ſtreets ; their houſes neither ſtand contiguous, or in 
any order, but are diſperſed here and there, as iti 
our villages, every one having his ſeparate planta- 
tion ; only they have one commoni guard-houſe, or 
fort, ſituate on an emmence, whither they refort on 
the approach of an enemy, or wheh they aſſemble 
in counct]. WE TP LT; £3.90 Fe RT | 
They never lay ahy deep foundations ; their hou- 
ſes ſtand in a manner upon the ſurface bf the nd: 
They fet up ſmall poſts, ' feven or eight foot high, 
two or three foot aſunder ; and, having ſpfinter'd 
up the intervals, cover them with clay : The roof is 


made like that of an ordinary barn, and covered 


uſually with Palmeto leaves : The length of 'the 
building is about 24 foot, and half as broad as it is 
long : The fire-hearth is in the middle of the houſe, 
and they have a hole over it to let out the ſmoke, 
but no chimnies ; They build but one floor, and 


have no partitions ; all the houſe is but one room : 


Inſtead of beds they uſe hammocks, which are hung 
up on the ks beam, from ore end to the other 
of the houſe ; nor have they any other ſeats or tables, 
but blocks of wood : Ther furniture conſiſts of pots 
and pans, and other kitchen utenſils, with Cala- 
baſhes or Gourds of an uncommon fize to hold their 
liquor; and their” arms, bows, arrows, launces, 
darts, and quivers, with their tools, are hung round 


_ the cottage as ornaments. 


Their guard-houſe is about 130 foot long, and 2s 
broad ; the walls g or 10 foot high, and the top of 
the roof about 20 foot in height, and thatch*d with 
Palmeto leaves, as the private houſes are ; but they 


have narrow loop-holes on the fides, from whence 


they can annoy an enemy with their arrows. Theſe 
houſes, as has been obſerved, are generally ſituated 
on an eminence ; and the ground is cleared of wood 


and fhrubs for a good ſpace about them, that'an 
_enemy' may find no ſhelter from their arrows, or 


The va- 
T1ous Inha- 
bitants of 
Mexico. 


any place to lie concealed, They have ſtrong doors 
to defend the entrance to theſe houſes ; but the Spa- 
mards, it ſeems, eafily' burn down theſe little wal 
treſſes, by ſhooting flaming arrows into the thatch, 


CHAP... VI: 


Of the perſons and habits of the Mexicans ; of their 
genius and temper, arts, manufattures, diet, excr- 
_ . ciſes, and diverſions. FEE0-" of . 


# ics RE is at preſent a great variety-of inha- 
KK bitants in Mexico; ' viz. 4T-. The native In- 
dians ; 2. the Spaniards, and other Europeans 
3. The deſcendants of the Spaniards unmix*d, who. 
are called Criolr ; 4. The Meſtices, or Meſties, the 
iſſue of a Spaniard and an American 3 5. The Fine 
Mefties, the iſſue of fuch iſſue; 6. The Terceroons 
dez Indies, the children of the laſt, intermarried 


 wath pure Spaniards; 7. The Quarteroons dez 


Indies, whoſe poſterity are allowed the ſame privi- 


leges as pure Spaniards, The' Blacks alſo are pretty 


numerous, having been carried over to the Indies 
from Africa, and by one means or other obtained 
their freedom. The ifſue of a Spaniard (or other 
European) by one of theſe female Negroes, is call'd 
a Mulattoe : The deſcendants of theſe alſo are call'd 
Mulattoes, tho? again intermarried with Spaniards, 


and as white as the Spaniards themſelves ; and can - 


never enjoy the privileges of Spaniards unleſs they 
can conceal their deſcent, which they frequently do, 
by removing from the place of their nativity. And 


there is alſo a mingled breed of Negroes and Indi- 


privileges of Spaniards *till their anceſtors are for- 
gotten : Burt, beſides theſe, there are fome common- 
wealths of Blacks, in ſeveral parts of Mexico, that 
own no ſubjeCftion to the Spaniards: Theſe were con- 
ſtituted out' of the Negroes that run away from their 
maſters into the 'wodds 'and mountHns ;. and, at 
length, became fo formidable, that 'the' Spaniards 
were forced to enter into treaties with them, and 
grant them their liberties, and permit'them to be 
governed by their own Magiſtrates,” on condition 
they would put a ſtop to' their depredations, 


proceed, in the next place, to' deſcribe the per- The per- 
mo Ok CE E ſons of the 


ſons and habits of the native Mexicans. _ 
The Indians, I find, are generally of a middle 
ſtature, and their complexions a deep olive, darker 


167 


afis, whoſe deſcendants are ever exchided from the CH AB 


Negroe 


common- 


wealth. 


Indians. 


than that of the Portugueze:' The men have ſtreight 


clean Iimbs, are big-boned, and well ſhaped, ſcarce 
a crooked or deformed perſon is to' be found among 


them : They are nimble and ative, and rub very 


ſwiftly : The women are moderately fat, and well- 
ſhaped; and the faces, 'both of men and women 
(who have not taken pains to alter the natural ſhape) 
are round: Ther eyes large, either black or grey, 
lively and ſparkling : Their fore-heads are high ; 
their noſes ſhort ; the mouth of a moderate ſize ; 
their lips thin 3 their chins and cheeks well propor- 
tion*d; and all of them have fine ſets of teeth : *Fhe 
features both of men and women generally good. 
Th the wearing of their! hair, which 'is always 
black, they differ very: much ; in ſome places the 
men wear it ſhort, and the' women long ; - and m 
others it is juſt the reverſe : Some are proud'of 
having long hair hang down their backs ; others 
wear it ſhort, juſt below their ears, and ſome tic it 
up behind ; but all agree in ſuffering no hair to re- 


main upon them, unleſs the hair' of their heads, 
twea-. 


and over their eyes ; the reſt is pulFd off by 


zers as ſoon as ever it appears, which is'the buſineſs 


of the old women it ſeems; inſomuch, that the 
Spaniards did not find a beard in the country, or 
any hair below the waiſt, when they' arrived among 
them, There are ſome nations of Indians that take 


abundance of pains to render their countenances de- 


formed ; they do not only flat the noſes of their 


new horn infants, but ſo preſs and ſqueeze their 


heads between . two boards, that they make them 
perfe&ly flat ; while others endeavour to mould 
their "tender skulls into the' ſhape of a ſugar-loaf : 
And there are ſcarce any of them but disfigure their 
faces and bodies with paint, and rub [themſelves 
over with oil or fat: They begin to anoint and 
paint their children very young, and the women are 
the © 
lively red, blue or yellow ; and ſometimes the 
make the figures of men, beafts, birds, or plants, 
on every part of the body, but chiefly on the face : 
They draw theſe figures on the skin with wooden 
cils, gnaw'd at the end to the ſoftneſs of a 
ruſh ; renewing the paint from time to time, *rill 
the colours are fix*d : But the way they often take 
to render the laſting and indelible, is by 
pricking the skin with a thorn till the blood follows, 
and then rubbing the paint in with their hands: 
Some nations of Mexicans, when they go.to the 


" Asto bn habits, moſt of the Mexican nations 
were ſome habit or other; but there are Indians that bits of the 
go perfe&tly naked. G1meLL: relates, that he ſaw 


when he was at Mexico, 
who 


ome of the Chichimecas, 


perators : The colours they chiefly affect are a - 


Indians. 
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3 CR AP. who had $0 /pire of their bodies covered, but their 
| 1 nudiries ; -all the-reſt of the body was naked, and- 
wv frain'd with ſeveral colours': That their: faces; were 
 ftreak'd with black lines, made by pricking the $kin, 
 andrubbing in the black liquor: That ſome of theſe 
wore Stags'skulls on their heads with the horns on 3 
others had-a Lion's; a\Tyger's, or a Wolf's head 
upon” their 0wn, faſtened about their necks with 
part of the beaſt's $kin.; Theſe are worn as triumphs 
of their victories; over thoſe animals. But they are 
ambitious of:nothing ſo much as of killing a Spani- 
ard, that they'may-fix his-head'on their own, -an 
triumph 4 in the. defrucion of: Sorin: Das dreade 
enemy." -2 
.There'is aa; nation in Vera 
men cloath nothing but the Penis, which the infe- 
rior people wrap: up in a leaf, and, thoſe of better 


quality, incloſe in a caſe of. gold and ſilver, of the 


faſhion of a cone or extinguither, and adorn it with 
| Jewels, letting the Scrotum- hang over in full- view : 
But -even theſe people, - on. feſtivals, and other by, 
lemn occaſions, : have a white or black. cotton gar- 
ment;; like-a-Plowman's frock, that reaches down 
to their heels; and if an European gives them 4 
ſhirt, or-any. other cloathing, they immediately put 
it on, -and reckon themſelves very fine. But if they 
have no cloaths, they. ſeldom want ornaments for 
the face, ears, and neck, beſides the painting of 


Orna- 


always a thin plate of gold or ſilver, hanging over 
their lips, of an oval figure, .and. a piece being cut 
out of the upper ſide, it is almoſt of the form of a 
creſcent, the points whereof gently pinch the bridle 
of the noſe, and faſten it on ; the micidle of this 
plate is about the thickneſs of a guinea, and grows 
gradually thinner towards the edges. _This-is the 
{1ze of the plate they wear Pray they aſſemble in 
council, of -at 'a feſtival; but they have one. much 
| Teſs, that does not reach their lips, which they, wear 
at other times, 5 
| The women, inſtead I; a plate, wear a ring of 
the like ſize, which-goes through the bridle. of the 


the mouth. Both- men and women lay the larger 
ornaments aſide while they are. ; eating at an; enter- 
tainment, and then put them-on again, and the leſ- 
ſer fort do-not hinder their eating. Their great 
men alſo wear two gold plates, of the. ſhape of an 
heart, a ſpan long, at each car, being faſtned .to it 
_ by a gold ring, Thich ftretches the ear to an immo- 
derate ſize, and ;occalioned CoLumsus to give this 
province the, name of the Country of Ears. _ They 
alſo wear a kind of coronet or bandage. of gold or 
filver about their heads, -cight or nine inches broad, 
and. indented on the upper {ide;. others have only a 
bandage of cane painted red, ſtuck round with beau- 
 tiful feathers ſtanding upright : And almoſt all the 
Indians of both ſexes wear ſtrings or chains of beads, 
teeth, ſhells, and other toys, hanging from the 
neck down to their breaſts: Every perſon almoſt has 
three or four hundred of theſe bot on, and the 
larger and'heavier they are, the more ornamental ; 
| the meaneſt woman, when ſhe is dreſs'd, has. Een 
or twenty pound weight of theſe ſtrings, ſorne carry 
thirty, and the men as much .more : But theſe are 
worn only at feſtivals, and. on ſolemg. occaſions. 
The women...carry the men's ornaments in baskets 
on their ſhoulders to their aſſemblies, where they 
put them on, and will dance with that weight about 
- them: The women, beſides their ear-rings' -and 
240-2349 mecklaces, have ſome of F 0m bracelers of the lame 
— ; 
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' trance into Mexico, . had on: KP: 


LS. #4 


' bodies | were cloathed;; - and in other pictures. they 


their skins, already mentioned. The men have 


over all; and ſome of them: have ſandals on their 


noſe, and by its weight ſometimes draws.it down. to 


Mr. Dawvyizn relates, that the country Inians, 


open and finely work'd ; that they tie their hair up 


ple Sepes theſe ſacrifices, and were weary of their 
Au 


'..As ro ghe Mnhang, thr þ dy pa fomns; -:when C x A P, 

the iards, argived there, they them, + 
Cane clin. although. thoſe, that eters: the WY 

countrys +had{little, or! no! cloathing, - -any more,than the bs 
they; have. at this: Fay IT What the general habit of, Cient 
the Mexicans the ds firſt came Mexicass. 

among - don' 't find. any. hu particularly 
deſeribed., oy (T hey . tell, us, . indeed, that MonTzzu- 
Ma, the emperor, when he met CorTez at his en- 
of fine. Painted 
cotton linen, | that trail'd.upon e ground, and/was 
covered in a manner with glittering Fork i and pa 
cious ſtones 3 that he wore a crown. of vin 

an 


form of a mitre, had ſhoes of hammer'd We 
a kind of Roman buskin about. his legs. +: . 
. The Spaniards alſo. relate, that the High- = 


-wore on his head a crown of beautiful feathers of 


various colours, with golden pendants, enrich'd with | 
emeralds at his ears, and .that he was cloathed in, a 
veſt, and a fine ſcarlet robe over it; and in the 
pictures they have given us of the Prieſts, it appearns 
they - had ſandals on their feet, but their 
bare, which makes it teaſonable to believe, - 4-08 
generality of _the people, even-in their ca tal city, 
wore neither ſtockings or ſhoes, if the reſt of- their 


have given us the upper part of the body naked. ” 
I proceed in the next place to ſhew how the In- Habits of 

dians are cloathed, that live in the Spaniſh towns, or the Spa- 

are under their government ; and theſe Genera" _ co 

Carer informs: us, wear a ſhort waiſtcoat and * 

wide breeches, with a ſhort cloak of various colours 


feet, but go. bare-legg'd ; that the women wear 2 
waiſtcoat of cotton linnen, ' over which they have a 
frock or ſhift, and a ſtrait petticoat of various co- 
lours ;- and. when they go abroad, have another 
cloth wrapped about them, _ 

\ That the Meſtige, Mulattoe and Black women, Of the 
who make the greateſt part of the Mexican women, Blacks and 
not being, allowed to wear veils, or cloath them- _ 
ſelves after: the Spaniſh taſhion, and deſpiſing the ** 
Indian habit, go in an extravagant drefs, wearing a 
kind of petticoat about their ſhoulders, like a cloak. 


Co 
ok AAP 3; > _ Am A _ua 


who are civiliz'd, in ſome. provinces wear a ſhort 
waiſtcoat-and breeches,' and have a Palm-leaf for a 
hat, which is their holiday-dreſs/;: that they have na 
ſhoes or ſtockings, nor do they wear ſo much as'a 
waiſtcoat on working-days; the women have 
a cotton linen petticoar, and a kind of frock, that 
reaches down to their knees, the boſom whereof is 


in a knot behind, and in this dreſs they.think them- 

ſelves very fine, He does not inform us, whether 

they have any other rOVerng for their heads, be- 

ſides their hair. 

_ As to the genius and temper of the Mexicans, it The ge- 
ſeems, there is a wide difference between what they us of = 
were, when the Spaniards arrived amongſt them, —_ 
and what we find them to be at this day: They are 

far from being improv'd- either in arts or morals. 

The firſt adventurers inform us, that they were a 
wonderful i ingenious people, inoffenſive and hoſpita- 

ble ;. and, -except in the matter of: human facritices, 

and their idolatrous worſhip, which their ſuperſtition 
required, there was very little reformation wanting; 

nay, we are aſſured, that the generality of the peo- 


It - 0:9 they were no' inean artificers in paint- Goodarti 


ng, ſtatuary and building : That they uſed both ficers. 


the 
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of them left. 
| ter of fact, that they had ſuch buildings, images, 


OF MEXICO 


c HAP.the pencil, -arid: the - beautiful feathers of birds, in 
drawing and forming; of pittures ; and without any 
manner of won too], hew'd out vaſt pillars and ſlabs 


of marble out of the rock, and poliſh*'d them, as 
they did ſeveral precious ſtones and jewels ; that 
they made arms, defenſive and offenſive ; wrought 
mines of gold, {ilver and copper, melted and ſepa- 
rated theſe metals, and afterwards wrought - them 
into plates and veſſels; and all this, as has been ob- 
ſerved, without being acquainted with iron. We 
find alſo, that they built great towns, removed ſtones 
of prodigious ſize from place to place ; and yet had 
no horſes, oxen, or other cattle for draught, but all 
their carriages were drawn by men. They had alſo 
images of gold and filver, wood and ſtone, and yet 
not an iron tool to work with. 


carve and engrave, paint and build, remains very 


much a ſecret ro us. The Spaniards were fo intent 


upon plundering their gold and ſilver, that they neg- 
lected to make proper obſeryations on theſe articles; 
at leaſt, they did not think fit to tranſmit theſe mat- 
ters to poſterity ; Weave only lame and imperfect 
accqunts of the arts. and manufactures of the In- 
dians ; we only know, that there were magnifi- 


cent buildings, images, pictures, veſſels, and uten- 


fils of gold, filver, earth and wood ; but how they 
form'd them without the help of iron tools, is, in 
a great meaſure, a myſtery to us. We know, in- 
deed, that ſharp flints ſerved them inſtead of axes, 
knives and ſwords : 'That with theſe they form'd 
the edges of theſe tools ; but how they could grave 
or carve their hardeſt ſtones with ſuch- inſtruments, 


is paſt my apprehenſion z and, though I don't ſup-. 


pole they excelled, or even equalled the Europeans 
in building, carving or painting, yet it ſhews a vaſt 
genius and uncommon application, - that they were 


able, in ſuch circumſtances, and with no better in- 


ſtruments, to perform any thing of this kind, 

It may be objected here, perhaps, that if the In- 
dians were ſuch ingenious artiſts two or three hun- 
dred years ago, 1t 1s ſtrange that there is now none 
To which I anſwer, as to the mat- 


pictures, and utenſils, is averred and confirmed by 
the concurrent teſtimony of many thouſands of eye- 
witneſſes, and was never controverted or denied by 


| any adventurer or traveller that has viſited thoſe 
countries. 


ven for the negle& and diſuſe of theſe arts at this 


And there are ſufficient reaſons to be gi- 


day : [n the firſt place, the Spaniards, under pretence 
of zeal for deſtroying the temples and idols of the 
Mexicans, but, in reality, that none of the gold 
and filver, and other treaſures of the Mexicans 
might be concealed from them, pull'd down and de- 
molithed every town where thele arts flouriſhed, and 
moſt of the people of thoſe towns, leaving ſcarce 
any remains of their antiquities. Secondly, they 
reduced the natives to the moſt abject ſlavery, com- 
pelling thoſe they left alive, to work in the mines, 
and ſupply the place of beaſts of burthen ; by which 
means they deſtroyed. more of them than they had 
done by the ſword, and entirely diſcouraged the reſt 


from attempting to preſerve or improve any art or 


ſcience among them: And, thirdly, ſince the Eu- 
ropeans poſſeſſed themſelves of thoſe countries, and 
have bcen provided with all manner of tools and in- 
ſtruments to perform theſe things in a better man- 
ner than the Indians could be ſuppoſed to do under 
lo many diſadvantages, it is no wonder, that the 
natives neglected the working in that manner they 


vere uſed to before, and threw away their cOuney. 
0 


tools and implements, for thoſe which were {c 
You. I. re 


(d 


And how did they 


much better adapted to the purpoſes above-men- © A P.: 


tioned. | Frigfl 
| As to the virtues of the ancient Mexicans, they 


; do not ſeem to have been defeftive either in point. 


of temperance, fortitude; or military skill : Both. 
their policy and ſtratagems were admirable, - conſi-. 


dering the diſadvantages under which they labour'd, 


and that they had an enemy to oppoſe, verſed in the 


modern art of war ; poſſeſs'd of gun-powder, ar-, 


_ tillery, arms, armour and horſes, which the Indians 


had never ſeen or heard of *till then. - | 


- The principal manufacture of the ancient Mexi- Manufac- 


cans was cotton linen, ' which they ſpun and wove, 
and afterwards painted with the- figures of men, 
animals, trees, flowers, &c, Theſe - they always 
made fit and proportionable for the uſes they de- 
ſign'd them, and never cut any of their linen, 
They uſed the finews of animals inſtead of thread,, 
and bones inſtead of needles. The feather manu-, 
faCture alſo was very great: They ſtripp'd and plun- 
der'd every feather*d animal, to make their pictures, 
and adorn their houſes or their perſons. Architecture 
alſo muſt be deem'd another of their arts. in towns, 
and almoſt every man made his own arms. They 
had no other veſſels upon/ the water in their ſeas, 
lakes or rivers, but canoes or periagoes, which only 
differ in their dimenſions: They are both of them. 


_ made out ofthe body of a tree, and carry from 


three men to threeſcore. They firſt hew'd one ſide 
of the tree flat with their flint hatchets, and then. 
burnt it hollow with coals, ſmooth'd it, and form'd 
the ends ſomething like a boat, which they puſt'd 
along with ſmall flat ſtaves, but knew nothing of 


rures. 


either fails or oars. Theſe kind of veſſels are found 


very uſeful to this day, and. they have now a much 
eaſier way of framing them by the help of European. 
tools. Their skill in phyſick, their diſeaſes, and 
methods of cure, will be treated of under another 


head, 


I proceed, in the next place, to ſhew how the The Mex- 
modern Mexicans are degenerated from their an- ian de- 


ceſtors, GeMELLt CaRgRra relates, 
preſent Mexicans are cowardly. and cruel : That 
they have no ſenſe of honour, are drown'd in vice, 
and die without any concern or apprehenſions of fu- 
turity; but ſeems to intimate, that the hard. uſage 
of the Spaniards is the occaſion of this change : 
For he ſays, they make them work in their mines, 
and treat them worſe than ſlaves; nay, that. they 
ſuffer the Negroe ſlaves to abuſe and inſult them ; 
and, if they happen to get any thing by their labour, 
the rapacious Spaniſh Governors and Officers take 
it from them : And it is no wonder that this uſage 
has made them perfe&ly careleſs; for to what pur- 
poſe ſhould a man labour for what he can never poſ- 


that the generated. 


ſels ſecurely? Or why ſhould he be concern'd at dy- 


ing, when it relieves him from ſomething worſe 
than death? But GemzLL1 adds, taat the Mu- 
lattoes in Mexico, which are the moſt numerous 
body of people in that city, are ſtill worſe than the 
Indians, greater cheats and thieves than the former ; 
and, in ſhort, that there is not one honeſt, fair- 
dealing man in an.hundred amongſt them: Nor 
does GEMELL1 give the Spaniards themſelves, that 
reſide in that city, a better character : For he ſays, 
he ſaw. four hundred Spaniards brought before a 
Court of Juſtice there for theft, at one time: That 
they are many. of them idle, flothful vagabonds, 
and turn ſharpers to get a livelihood z and that it 
is almoſt impoſſible tor a ſtranger to eſcape bang 
robb*d by them. Whether the Meſtizes, or mixe' 
breed, have better morals, he does not inform us; 
20 X 


but. 


, 


| one bur farely' there ruſt be ſorne of Better principles : 


CEN 


amongſt | 
Governtnient'tsſabfiſt long. * Thus much; | how- 
eve; may be” concluded from the relations of all- 
tfavellers, that' the preſent inhabitants of Mexico, 


| of what nation, tribe, or denomination ſoever, are- 


more vicious/and effeminate than the: Indians which 
the Spaniards found there, ahd might be beaten out 


of that country with as much eaſe almoſt as the- 


ancient Spaniards made that conqueſt, if they were 
not to be ſupported or reinforced from Europe. 


Genius'of -'T come, in the next place, ' to' enquire into the 


the Indi- 

ans that 

| have pre- 
ſerved 

their li- 

berties. 


chara&ter of the Indians in the ' open 
do not live in towfis, and have ſtill preſerved their- 
liberties, of which there are yet great numbers; 
afid many more that only obey them occaſionally,' 
when they happen to reſide in the neighbourhood” 
of the Spaniſh towns, or are oblig*d'to yield a forced 
obediehce when 'the Spaniſh troops are amongſt 
them, | Theſe, Dameitr and other late adven- 
titers informs us, are people of great humanity, ſtill 
brave; generous, ative, and unacquainted with the: 
ſordid vices of thoſe that live in towhs, who the 
Europeans have ' corrupted, © Dameizs, ih Is 
Second Volume, Part II. p. 115, ſays of the In- 
dians,' they are an inoffenſive people, -kind to ſtran- 
gers, and even to the Spaniards, who uſe them 
worſe than ſlaves, when they 'get them into their 
power ; thoſe of the open country ſpending great 
part of their time in hunting, ſhooting, or fiſhing, 
as the ancients did: Every man builds his ownhouſe, 


_ and makes his own arms, tools, and implements of 


husbandry * They- cultivate but- little ground, plant-' 
ing juſt enough Indian-corn, roots and fruit, to ſerve 
the neceſſities of the family ; - and*theſe plantations 
ate the buſineſs of the women altogether, after the 
men have cleared the ground. The women alfo 
ſpin, and weave their cotton linnen. - They d9 all 


_ the houſhold buſineſs ; and, whar is ſtill harder uporr 
 -  - them, © they carry the baggage upon a march, and 
_ __ ſerve their husbands inſtead of porters and pack- 

Horſes. ; - and that with all imaginable chearfulneſs 


The diet 
and exer- 
Ciſes of the 
Indians. 


into flour, 


and alacrity. They are never known to murmur 
or ſpeak diſreſpe&tfully to their husbands ; nor is a 
man ever heard to give' his wife any hard ill-natur*d 
language: Onthecontrary, they are admir*d by our 
people for the mutual love and kindneſs that feems 
to-reign in their families : But more of | this under 
the head: of marriage. F SHOW. FEES 862%" . 
: F- proceed in the next place, to treat of their 
diet, exerciſe, feſtivals'and diverſions, which will 
diſcover more of the temper and diſpoſition of theſe 
Indians, who ſtill emjoy their liberties. Their prin- 
cipal food is either Indian corn, ' parch*d-and ground 
and- made into 'thin cakes ; fruit, 
particularly Plantains, roots, and ſometimes fiſh, 
wild Hogs, Deer, or other veniſon. -They go-out 
a hunting and ſhooting frequently m companies a 
week or a fortnight for food, every man- carrying 
with him his bow and arrows, or a gun, if he can 
procure one, a ſpear, a hatchet, and a long knife. 
Each man alſo takes a dog or two with him to beat 
for game. Some women alſo go with them to carry 


ther proviſions, namely roaſted Flantains, Bona- 


noes, Yams, Potatoes, and the flour of Caffavi 
roots 3 which ' will be -deſcrib*d hereafter : They 


_ earry alſoin their baſkets parch*d Indian-corn 


to flour, with Calabaſhes or Gourds for their drink, 
and pipkins to- dreſs their food. "The beaſts they 


hunt, are chiefly Pecary or Warree (two ſorts of | 


wild Hogs peculiar to America) and they meet with 
great variety of fowls, They lodge at night where- 


_ ever they happen to be ar fſun-ſer, chuling to be 


them, or it would be impoſſible for the: 


country, that” 


THE PQRBISENM BTATE 


near ſonic river 2rid-8h the brow of a Hill, if th&p OHH v.- | 
up their ham-- _ _e 


can find fuchy a fituation. They hang 
mocks between' the'trees, arid have fearce any other 
covering, but a Plantain-keaf, only they make a- 
fire near their hammocks 5 they begin their hunt-' 
ing again at ſun-riſe the next 'morning ; their game,' 
the Pecary and Watrree, are not{witt-of foot, "and' 
uſually go'together 'in droves 'of -two'or three him-" 
dred ; but ſometimes they hunt -a 'whole day with-- 
out- meeting ary”: When the beaſts tired or wound- 


maſter comes up'arid ſhoots him ; after which, the 
Indian' ſtrikes his'fpear'into*the creature; to Ter otit: 
the blood,” 'embowels it, 'arid evuts the beaft in two 
pieces, carrying them on a ſtick laid croſs his ſhou]- 
der, to the'phce where they© have appormed their 


women to meet them ;' here they 'eut off the head” 


of the Hog, 'quartef'and flee it; What they 'm- 
tend to preſerve, 'they dry npon-a wooden grate 
(which is calPd'a Batbacue) making a fire of wood- 
coals under tt; 'this they renew for three or four 
days, or a weak; | till the*mear is as dry as a''chip, 
and the pieces will 'keep a great while. The men 
are ſo good 'as'to'afhift the' women to carry the veni- 
foh home, when"they have a great deal of it; and' 
when their-ſtock'of proviſions ts almoſt fpent, they 
go out again to look for more. ' -- OY 
As'to their'eookery, whether their fleſh is dried 
or freſh killed," they cut it into ſmall pieces, - and 
throw it into -a xc: adding fome roots, green 
Plantains, or'\other | 
per, ſtewing'theni together ſevencor 'eight hours, 
ahd-not ſuffering them to boil ; this reduces al! the 
mgredients fo a pulp or hotch-potch, and is for their 
ſet-meal at noon.” When it is poured out into at 
earthen-diſh” or - calabaſh, * and being ſet upon a 
wooden-block, that ſerves then for a table, they 
ſit round it on-lefler blocks, every one having 'a 
calabaſh of water ſtanding by him' on the ground, 
mto which they frequently dip their fingers while 
they are eating (theſe calabaſhes, or gourds, - ſerve 
them for bottles; *and, when they are cut in half? 
for bows, baſfons, or drinking-cups.) They have 
ſeldom more than one ſet-meal, but they cat Plan- 
rains and other fruit, raw or roaſted; almoſt all day 
long. They have alſo the flour of Indian-whear, 
or of the Cafſavi-root; with which they ſometimes 
make a kind of gruel, or elfe make into paſte, and 


bake as hard as biſcuit ; and ceither the flour or 


biſcuits made of it, they have always by them, 
eſpecially when they are on a journey, or in hunt- 
ing ; theſe ſerving them both for” meat and drink; 
mix'd with water'and fruit; when they want more 
ſubſtantial food. FOE ATTN T0 9 ele 

There is ſcarce any fleſh; fiſh, or fowl, but 
what the natives of Mexico eat either ſtewed or 
barbacued, that 1s, broil'd over a wooden grate,” 
or upon the coals; and I don't perceive they uſe 
either knives, forks, or ſpoons in eating ; but take 
up the ſtew*'d hotch-potch with their right-hand, 
and fill their mouths with it ; and the broil'd fleſh 
they tear off the bones with their teeth, unleſs thoſe, 
that have learr''d better of the Europeans, and con- 
form themſelves to Spaniſh cuſtoms. Every thing 
they eat is high-ſeafon'd with Pepper, and Salt too, 
if they can get it; but, as Saltis ſcarce in many 
places, they are content with ftroaking their mear 
Soar oor of Salt, before they pur it into their 

As to Chocolate, this ſerves both for meat and 
drink, in almoſt every province of Mexico, both 
among the-civiliz*d and us Indians, if they 
can get itz but this is ſo much uſed by the Spaniards, 


and 
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fruits, with a great deal of Pep- 


/ 


TT 1 "Or MBEX1OO. 


ON to , that it is 
ſcarce unong the foreſt Indians, | 
: Play have great variety of liquors : The rea- 


Their 
- ſequence, without making an entertainment. 


p 


Inſtead of bread; boiling or roaſting 


hy > {ow mult pry iioed 
m_ - pvp; infuſed in it, . and drunk off 


and peeling 


already mentioned, 


drink is water, with the 


This, Damyrex ſays, the: natives call 
ook, nd th Engliſh, Poor foul, becauſe it juſt 


qe var alive/on a marth, when yy | 
pig no ot r proviſion, # 


an entertainment, they frequently fivep 
twenty or thirty baskets of Indian-corn, .and after 
the water 1s impregnated, the women chew more 
of the ſame: corn and .fpit into it; which ferments 
and works. the liquor like yeaſt ; and when it has 


done working, they-draw the liquor clear off, and 


it proves very intoxicating, but taſtes prey”: much 
=_ four ſmall-beer. 

- Miſhaw is another Kquot, and of this they live 
two forts ; one made of Plantains:frefh gather'd, 
and the dthet of- dried 'ones z the fitft they roaſt, 
of - the'tind, maſh them in a | bowl of 
water till' they ate idiflolved, and then drink the 
mixt liquor z the'other'is' made of cakes,” or lumps 


, of Plantains dry*d over a ſlow fire ; this they carry 
-* with theny on Journeys, and drink it, diffolv'd i 


water. Greer and 'half-ripe Plantains they alſo eat 
them firſt, as 
they do alfo Yams and Potatoes. - The Caffavi-root, 
of which the Indians make 
bread, isfirſtboiPd and ſqueez'*d, then dried, ground 
and made ito paſte. or biſcuit ; and tho' this kind 


| | of bread is very wholeſome, when it is thus cook'd, 


yet if it be eaten} before it is boil*d, and the juice 
ſqueez'd from it, it is rank poiſon, As for green 
herbs and fallads, I don'tfind the Indians of the open 
country eat any. As their -Pine-apples are one of 
the moſt delicious fruits of America, an infuſion of 
theſe is one of their beloved liquors z and-indeed they 


may drink of all manner of fruits almoſt, as well 


as grain, adding honey to them at their entertain- 
ments. But as to wine, -their country affords none ; 
for their Grapes will not- ripen kindly in the rainy 


_ ſeaſon, andthe heats at other times make the liquor 
four; and this is the reaſon, that ſcarce any coun- 


- tries between the Tropics afford good wine. | 


© The Indians ſcarce undertake any buſineſs of con- 
# 
they propoſe entering into a war, either with the 
Spaniards, or any Indian nation their Chiefs are 
fummon'd to a- conſultation, where they eat and 
drink plentifully, before they enter on their debates, 
A hunting-match, which laſts uſually ſome weeks, 
1s preceded alſo by a drunken-bout; - At weddings, 
and other joyful occaſions, they have their featts, 
where they continue drinking two or'three days, till 
all the liquor is out : And, as they are very. quar- 
relfome in their drink, the maſter of the houſe ak 
ways ſecures their arms before they begin to be 


merry ; for they never go without their arms, if 


it be but to next door: They uſually ger exceeding 
drunk, infomuch that they can neither ttand nor go; 
and, having ſlept till ey nA oooh their 
ſenſes, they move off. | 

The men, it Coins, drink to one avcther at 


meals, as the Europeans do; but'never to the wo- 


men ; the women always ſtand by, and wait upon 


their husbands, while they are eating and drinking, - 
| ferving them with liquor'z and, even-when they 


are at home, the wife does not eat *till the husband 
has done : But the females feaſt, and are-as merry 
as the men among themſelves : Theyf® hot po 
of IP YO CT HO, * *tis w_ oy > 


_ vellers relate. 


* However, PT FENORRIGTY they © 


rake care to keep ſober, - and, when they perceive (yy 
the men overcome with liquor, they will take them AY 
up, andput then into hammocks; waiting 6n thenn, 
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and ſprinkling them: with water, *till ed are i; " 


condition to retutn home. /, 
| Nothing is more univerſally drank in the city of 


Mexico itſelf,” - an& in ſuch towns-,a9'are under ;the 


dominion of the Spaniards, than. Chocalate. (x#-> 
MELL1 informs / us that .to every pound. of the 
Cocoa-nut the Europeans add a pound of 
an ounce of Cinnamon 3 but that-neither the Spa - 

niards there, nor the Indiers, uſe any Venella in its 
looking upon them as unwholeſome : But to every 
pound of Cocoa they.add two ounces of the flour 
of Indian-corn, to: make it froth.' -- Fhis'drink was 


not uſed by. the Indians. before the Spaniards arrived 


there. They diſtil a ſpirit alſo from, a-plant called 
Magey, which is very intoxicating, and ſo generally 
drank, that Gzmerrtr tells us, the exciſe of -it 
came to: eleven hundred thouſand pieces of eight 
per annum in Mexico ; that the Indians commit- 
ted ſuch outrages, when they were mtoxicated.with 


fagar, and. 


this liquor, that it was prohibited fora; time ; but; 


while he was at Mexico orders'came-from the King 
of Spain to take off the prohibition.,. Ix both: Eu- 
ropeans and Indians now drink it 

I muſt not-forget, [that the Tdinefndak as well 
as drinle, fince it was from them we firſt learnt the 
uſe of . Tobacco: about two hundred : years ago 3 
but what the natives plant is not ſo good as that.the 
Engliſh plant and-cure in Virginia :' They neither 
underſtand, - nor will take the pains. to cultivate it 


as our people do ; ' and, if they taught us to take = 


Tobacco, we raught them to i e it, and the 
uſe of pipes ; for the way they ſmoak'd'it, was by 
lighting one end of /a roll they made with the leaf, 
and holding the otherend of theroll in their mouths; 
and, - when it was half burnt out, "they threw the 
remaitider away : Others contented themſelves with 
the ſmell of the, Tobacco. 


A boy, having hghted 


one end of the roll, went round the company, and 


blew it in their faces; and this is done in ſome of 
the provinces of Mexico by the natives:to this day. 

- Their princ 
as has been touch'd already, are hunting, ſhooting, 
and fiſhing ; for theſe they are in a-manner forced 
into, 'in order to make proviſion for their families. 
Every-man breeds up his ſon to theſe exerciſes; and 


they are fo dextrous at them while they are "chil. 


dren, that a boy of eight years of age, *tis ſaid, 


will ſplit a cane ſet up at 20 yards diſtance, with his | 


bow and arrow, | and hit a bird flying. But.the 


pal exerciſes, or rather employments, Exerciſes 


and diver<- 
fions. 


moſt- dextrous people are the Moſqueto Indians, Moſquets 
natives of the province of Honduras, as all tra- Indians. 


Dameizs ſays, theſe people are 
tall, well-made, - ſtrong and nimble : That they 
are long viſaged, have lank black hair, a ſtern look, 


are hard favour'd, andof a dark copper complexion : 


That they are bred to throw the lance, harpoon, 


and dart, and draw the bow, from their infancy. ; 


and that they will put by and parry any of theſe 
miſſive w thrown at them, with a ſmall cane, 
not b than a gun-ſtick, tho? . the arrows and 
darts | — Sher thick. - Theſe people inhabit on. the 
fea-ſhore, or the banks of rivers ; and their prin- 
cipal employment is to ftrike fiſh, particularly-'the 
Mianates and' Tortoiſe : The Manatee is what the 
ancients called the Sea-horſe, an amphibious animal, 
that lives in the ſalt-water, but eats weeds 'and 
graſs on ſhore" like a Cow ; and from: thence, and 


- from its ſize and- figure, is frequency called the 


12 THE PRESENT $'TATE 
He": Sea-cow. The Engliſh Privateers and Buccaneers, what may be relied on, and what ought tobe freat- c. vAP. 


that cruize on the'Mexican coaft, have uſually -one 
VV or twoof theſe Moſqueto men'on board, to ftrike 
Manatee, "Tortoiſe, and other fiſh"; and they will 
take and kill fiſh enough to'maintain a ſhip's crew 
. of an hundred men. When they'ſerve the Engliſh, 
they learn' the uſe of guns, and are exceeding/good 
markſmen : -- They are found alſo very brave and 
daring in fight; and will never flinch or. give back, 
while they are REPEGS by the party that enter- 
tains them. 
© They have: converſed ſo long wich the Engliſh, 
who frequently bring them to Jamaica, that they 
will not acknowledge the dominion of the Spaniard, 
and frequently declare, they will have no other So- 
vereign, but the King of England ; \nor have the 
Spaniards ever been able to ſubdue theſe, and many 
other nations, . that. inhabit Mexico. While they 
are at Jamaica, and among the Engliſh, they wear 
the ſame kind of cloaths, and delight to be neat 
and clean ; but when they return to. their own 
country, they put off all their cloaths, and conform 
to their country faſhion: again, wearing only a ſmall 
piece of linnen'tied round their waiſts. But to re- 
| turn' to the exerciſes and diverſions of the Indians, 
from whence the dexterity of the Moſqueto men has 
led me. £ 
They have their dances, and their mnainke too, 
ſuch as it is, wooden drums ' of the form of a ket- 
tle-drum, and a kind. of pipes or flagelets, made 
of a cane or reed, but very grating to an European 
ear. ?*Tis. obſerv'd, they love every thing that 
makes a noiſe, how diſagreeable ſoever the found 
is; they will alſo hum over ſomething like a tune, 
when they dance ; but I don't find they delight in 
ſongs and ballads, as ſome other unpoliſhed people 
do. They dance thirty or forty in a circle, {tretch- 
ing out their hands, and Jaying them - on each 
others: ſhoulders : "They ſtamp and jump, and uſe 
the moſt antick geſtures tor ſeveral hours, till they 
are heartily weary ; and one or two of the com- 
pany ſometimes- ſtep out of the ring to make ſport 
for the reſt, ſhewing tricks, and teats of activity, 
throwing up their lances into. the air, catching 
them again, bending backwards and ſpringing for- 
wards with-great agility ; and when they are in a 
- moſt violent ſweat, - will frequently jump into the 
water, without: raking any manner of cold. - And 
I ſhould have remembered among their exerciſes, 
that no men ſwim or dive_ better than the native 
Indians. The women have their dances and mu- 
ſick too, by themſelves ; but never with the men. 
As to their religious feſtivals, muſick and dan- 
cing, theſe will be taken notice of in the chapter of 


__ 
CHAP YI. 
Of the conqueſt of Mexico by the Spaniards. 
:® pe © Have already given an account of the diſcoveries 
Mexico. and conqueſts, made by CoLumsus, and his 


ſucceſſors, in Hiſpaniola, St. John de Porto Rico, 
Jamaica, 'Cuba, and ſome other American iſlands ; 
as alſo of the ſettlements made by Vosco Nunes 
pt BaLBOA, on the iſthmus of Darien on the 
continent, and his diſcovery of the South-ſea in 
the year 1513. | ſhall proceed in this chapter to 
give as juſt an account of the conqueſt of Mexico, 
as can be collected from that variety of authors, 
'that. have written on this ſubje&t, whoſe relations 
differing in many material facts and circumſtances, 
it will demand a pretty deal of attention to iſcoyer 


ed as fiftion, C 

.- In the year 1515, | or ach "oats Fen- hy C 
NANDEZ DE CorDoua, embarking at. the iſland my wy L 
of Cuba with an hundred and twenty -men, -; ſet attempton - 
fail for Jucatan, a province of Mexico, - where he Jucatan | 2 
made a deſcent, and was about. to have eredted a ated. er 
fort, in order to ſettle a colony of Spaniards there : 


But he ſuffered himſelf to be ſurpriz'd by the In- 


dians ; 'and, having twenty men killd, thirty more . G 
wounded, among whom was  natrnAR him-. \ Q 
ſelf, and two made priſoners, ;the reſt retired with B 


ſome difficulty to their ſhips, and returned to Cuba, 
However, . thoſe that eſcaped reporting that they 
ſaw great plenty of Gold among the natives, and 
imputing their .misfortune more to accident, or the 
unflclfulneſs of their Commander, than to the 
courage of ' their enemies ; and offering to make 
a farther attempt on the continent of. Mexico, 
where they gave out, that inconceivable treaſures 
were to be found ; the Spaniards of Cuba appeared 
impatient to make another experiment, and inform 
themſelves whether there. were really thoſe riches 
to be met with.-as had been reported. Drzc0o Grijalva 
VELaSQuez Was at this tne Governor of the ſent from 
ifland of Cuba, by the appointment of Don D1zco = | 
CoLumpus, or CoLlon, the ſecond Admiral of ther giſco- 
the Indies, and ſon of the celebrated CoLumpus veries on 
who firſt diſcovered that new world; and, obſerving ** _ 
the ardour his ſoldiers expreſs'd to engage in a freſh * 
enterprize againſt the continent, he fitteg out three 
ſhips and a brigantine, to make farther diſcoveries, 
giving the command. of them to Joun pz Gx1- 
JALVA, his near relation, who ſet ſail from Cuba 
on the 8th of April, 1518 ; and arriving at Peton- 
chan,: or Champoton, in -Jucatan, where Fzr- 
NANDEZ DE CorDoua had been defeated, took 
a ſevere revenge on the natives, and then ſtood far- 
ther weſtward, till he came to the mouth. of--the 
river Tobaſco, in the Gulph of Mexico. Here 
GR1JaLva landed, and formerly took poſſeſſion Takes poſ- 
of the country for the Emperor CHARLES V. then ſeſſion of 
King of Caſtile ; letting the Indians know, by his **< cour- 
Interpreters, that he and his people were the ſubjects _— 
of a powerful Monarch, Lord of that part of the Spain. 
world where the ſun riſes, from whom he came to 
offer them peace, if they would ſubmit to his domi- 
nion. 

To this one of the Chiefs of the Indians anfrer'd, 
that they would conſult their ſuperiors on the offer 
of peace, and return an anſwer in a ſhort time ; but 
as to their becoming vaſſals to a Prince they had ne- 
ver before heard of, it was not in their power, as they 
were already ſubject to a Sovereign of their own ; 
concluding, that they looked upon it as a very 
ſtrange demand, and then took their leaves. 

- Some little time after, the ſame Indians returned, 
_ acquainted the Spaniards, that their Caciques 
accepted their offers of peace ; and. that they had Offers FRO 
heard of the defeat of their neighbours of Jucatan, natives 
which had render'd the Chriſtians very formidable, PF. 
One of their principal Caciques alſo brought Gxr- cept it. 
JaLVA a conſiderable preſent, conſiſting of plumes 
of feathers of - various colours, robes of cotton 
linnen, adorn'd with the figures of animals of beaten 
gold ; For which Gx 1JaLva returned them ſuch 
European toys and utenſils as were moſt acceptable 
to them ; and, having taken lus leave in a friendly 
manner, went on board his ſhips again, continuing 
his courſe ſtill farther weſtward, *rill he came to the 
river of flags, where the; natives inviting the Traficks 
Spaniards to land, brought them as much Gold 'as rr Ig 
amounted to fifteen thouſand Peſo's ; for "ey _ 

2 they 
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+ in return, _ GR3JaLva afterwards viſited the port 
wWYL of St. John de Ulya ; and from thence failed 
greatneſs high as Panyco, - the moſt northern proyince of 
of the Mexico on that ſide, trading with the people as 
Mexican he went, and underſtood from them that they were 
empit** ſubjeft to a Monarch called Montezuma, a 
Prince poſſeſs'd of a vaſt empire, abounding in gold, 
Grijalva filver, and rich merchandize ; with which acceptable 
returns to zntelligence he returned to Cuba, having ſent Px- 
Cuba. pro DE ALVARADO before him, with the treaſure 
he had acquired on the coaſt of Mexico. 
| Dizco VErLaswuez was. infinitely rejoiced at 
the diſcoveries that had been'made by Gr1jaiva 
and immediately ſent over to the Admiral at His- 
PANIOLA, and to the Court of Spain, to acquaint 
them with the ſucceſs of the expedition ; deſiring 
that he might be made Viceroy of all the countries 
he Hhould conquer on the continent. But, not- 
withſtanding the great ſervice Jonun pe Gr1- 
ALVa had done, VELASQUEZ was ſo exaſperated 
that he had not made a ſettlement in Mexico, that 
he laid him aſide as an improper inſtrument to be 
concerned in the reducing ſo mighty an Empire, 


| as that of Mexico had been repreſented to him, 


and look*d out for a perſon to command the forces 
he was about to ſend thither, who had a genius 
Cortez and courage equal to ſo important an enterprize ; 


| madeCap- anq, after much deliberation, pitch'd upon the ce- 


— a. lebrated Hzananpo, or FexnanDo, CorTEz, to 
; commandthe ſmall army, with which he propoſed 
Mexico. to make an entire conqueſt of that continent. _ 
Some ac- HzRrnanDdo CorTEZ was born at Medellin in 
count of Fiftramadura, and was fon of Martin Cortez 


and Donna CaTALIna P1ZaRRo, a lady of no-- 


ble extraction. He was bred a Scholar, and two 
years a Student in the Univerſity of Salamanca ; 
th affefting a more aCtive way of life, and par- 
ticularly ſome military, employment, he embarked, 
in the year 1504, for the iſland of Hiſpaniola ; 
and went from thence to Cuba, where he was very 
inſtrumental in the conqueſt of that iſland, and ob- 
tained a mighty reputation for military skill ; and 
was, for his ſervices,” made Alcaide, or chief Ma- 
giſtrate of St. Jago, the principal town in the iſland ; 
which poſt he poſſeſs'd when Dizoo VELasquez 
fixed upon him to command in the Mexican expe- 
dition ; CorTEZ having a little before married 
Doxna CATALINA SUAREZ, 2 young lady of a 

| noble family in Cuba. Fo, 
His rivals. The relations of Dizco V ELasquez envying 
CorTez the honour of commanding in an ex- 
pedition that was like to be attended with a vaſt ac- 
-quiſition of wealth, as well as glory, ſuggeſted to 
the Governor, that he could not have faxed upon 
Aa more ambitious or popular man, who would ſoon 


 Hhaveit in his power, as he had it already in his 


intentions, to renounce his dependance on the per- 

ſon that raiſed him, and ſet up for himſelf; which, 

at firſt, made but little impreſſion on V ELasqQuez ; 

' but, obſerving at length with what eagerneſs all the 

military men of the iſland crouded to. be enrolled 

under the ſtandard of CogTez, he began to alter 

his mind ; and, tho? he had attended that General 

to the ſea-ſide, when he embarked, with all the 

marks of reſpe& and affeftion (on the 18th of No- 

_ vember 1518) the fleet was no ſooner failed, but 

he repented himſelf, and ſent orders to the Havanna, 

where they were to touch and take in proviſions 

and a farther reinforcement of troops, that the fleet 

Corte, ;. Ihould not proceed in the yoyage till farther orders; 

recalled yy 27d that Cortez Thould return to him to St. Jago. 

the Go. * But the Governor's orders were not obey*'d : The 
verror, VOL, III. Noms, CXV. ay 
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TH 4 P. they took knives, hatchets, combs, beads, and glafs, 


© mind, and reſolve,. as one hand, 
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foldiers were ſo tranſported with the expe&ation of CHA. 

acquiring mountains. of gold, and had ſuch an opt- 


as nion of the valour and-condu& of their General, Os 


that they would not conſent to the changing of him; .; .. + 

by to the delay of the enterprize,, leſt, their: hopes - + © 
ould be defeated ;. but agreed immediately . to ſet Butpro- 

fail, contrary to the poſitive orders of their Goyer- ue 4M 

nor. Dizco VELaSqQuez. . The General. and. his tes a 

Officers, *tis ſaid, urged, in their juſtification; that withſtand- 

they had, by the encouragement of the Governor, ing. 

laid out their whole eſtates in making proviſion for 

this expedition ; and that if it ſhould be. now laid 

alide, or others employ'd in it, they ſhould in- 

fallibly be ruined : Even Dizco ot Onrpaz, 

and Joan VELASQUEZ dx Lox, the Governor's _ 

own relations, declared againſt his injuſtice in, diſ- 

appointing them, after they had embarked all their 

friends and fortunes, by his command, in the. en- 

terprize. It being agreed by all of them therefore 

to proceed in the deſign forthwith, CorTzz, with 


a fleet of ten ſhips, and between five and fix 


hundred ſoldiers, ſet fail from the Havanna the 

toth of February, 1518-19, and arrived at the h 

Mand of Cozumel, near the. eaſtern coaſt of Ju- He arrives 

catan ;, where his troops having plunder*d ſome at the | 

towns of the Indians, and even their temples, and _ - 

taken ſeveral priſoners, CorTzz ſhew'd his dif. Oe 

pleaſure at theſe ravages, and order'd_ every thing 

they had taken to be reſtored, endeayouring to cul- 

tivate a good correſpondence with the people of the 

Wand, It is related, that the Spaniards found in the 

temples on this iſland abundance of rich jewels, that 

were employ'd in adorning the images of their gods; 

and ſome inſtruments for ſacrifice, made of a mix- 

ture of gold and copper : But as it appeared after- 

wards, that all the knives and edg'd-tools of the 

Mexicans were made of flint, we cannot give en- 

tire credit to this part of the relation,  _ 
CorTez, muſtering his forces in the iſland of Ty. um. 

Cozumel, found .them to conſiſt of five hundred ber of his 


and eight Foot-ſoldiers, ſixteen Horſe, and one forces. 


hundred and nine Seamen and Mechanics ; beſides 

his two Chaplains, Joan Diaz the Licentiate, and 
Father BaxTHOLOMEW. DE OLMEDO, who accom-_ 
panied him in the expedition. The writers of 

this hiſtory tell us, that the General made a 
ſpeech to-his forces at this muſter ; wherein he ſaid; 

*© When he conſidered the good fortune that had His ſpeech 
&« brought them to this iſland, the obſtacles they to them. 
*© had ſurmounted, and the difficulties that oppoſed 

<* the enterprize ; he acknowledged the hand of 

* Gop in the work they had undertaken, and pro- 

*© miſed. himſelf ſucceſs from beginnings ſo remark- 

* ably favoured. by Divine providence, in, their zea 

« for the ſervice of Gop and their King ; That 


*< he ſhould not leſſen. the danger of the undertak- 


< ing.z they mult expect bloody engagements, a. 
* multitude. of enemies, and incredible fatigues ; 
< and they muſt proportion their reſolution to the 
<* they were but few..in number, but union added 
<< ſtrength to. armies, and in a manger multiplied 
& their forces z exhorting them to be. all of ons 
,, to, execute the 
* commands of their Leaders : As for, his part, he 
< ſhould be. ready to hazard his life for the meaneſt 
*< ſoldier, and would lead them, by his example, 
* to the. execution ,of his orders; alluring them, 
« that he found in himſelf a ſpirit ſufficient to un- 
* dertake the conqueſt, of the world.,,; and that this 
** hope inſpired hum with an extragrdipary impulſe, | 
« the moſt promiſing of al preſages.” . Whigh 
ſpeech was received with = loud acclamations - 
| 20 
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CHA P. his troops, who, deſired, he would immediately lead 


or 5.4 wad 2 OY a +" 1 ++, , iS; IF F 
4 them 'on to' aftion, and make'an experiment of 
>.” their affettion 'and zeal for the glorious cauſe they 
were engage in. £ | J. 5 SYS L445 % s 2 
A Spani- © Wh 


; _ a gy Mgt : : Pp 
tle CoxTxz remained” in, the iſlahd- of Co- 
aulrar® zumel,' he was inform'd, by the principal Cacique, 
was priſe. Or Prince of the'country, that there were ſome'men 


ner in Ju-in the neighbouring province 'of Jacatan who had 


catan- .., been priſoners there ſeveral years, and much reſem- 
©» Hled:the Spaniards he had with him : Whereupon 
© Corrtz defired, the Cacique to ſend ſome of: his 
people with a letter to thoſe priſoners, and a pre- 
ſent to the Prince in whoſe, power they were, for 
their ranſom z which was done, and the Indians re- 
turned 'to Cozumel, bringing with them JeroxnIMoO 
'DE AcuiLaR, a native of Spain, in Deacon's or- 
ders. This Ecclefiaſtic related, that he had been 
near eight years'in Jucatan, 'whither he eſcaped in 

a boat with ſeveral more, after they had been ſhip- 
wreck*d intheir paſſage from Darien to Hiſpaniola : 
'That it was'his fortune to fall into the hands of a 
certain Cacique, who uſed him hardly for ſome 
time ; but afterwards advanced him to one of the 

| beſt poſts in his'army ; and, by his skill in military 
affairs, the Cacique gained ſeveral viEtories over his 
enemies ; which had given JeRoNIMO a great re- 

. putation in Jucatan'z infomuch, that when the 
preſent came for his ranſom, the Cacique, in whoſe 
ſervice he was, very readily diſmiſs'd him. He 


added, [that the Indians, he believed, had facrificed 


the reſt of his company to their/gods';. for he did 
not know that any-of them were living at that time, 
except Gonzaro GUERRERO, 'to whom he had 
communicated*the General's letter, and endeavour- 

_ ed''to bring him -with him ; but Gonzalo had 
married a rich Indian wife, by whom he had three 
or four children,” and choſe ro remain with them 

In Jucatan, 'rather than 'leave” them : Which, it 
true, is a ſufficient confutation of thoſe writers, 
who relate, that'the-Indians facrificed the reſt of the 
Spaniards, 'who_ were ſhipwreck*d on the coaſt of 

\ TJucatan, to'their gods { For can it be beliey*d, that 
the only remaining Spaniard, 'if this had been true, 
would have choſen to remain- in ſo barbarous a 
country? 'Or that both he and Jexom DE Aguilar 
ſhould meet with ſuch good uſage there ? 

But toretirn to the hiſtory ; This Spaniard 
Jzrxom was of infinite ſervice to CorTEz' in this 
expedition; "for, "having reſided fo long in .the 


country, he was perfectly acquainted with their | 


ftrength, their way of making war, and with their 
language*; which enabled Cortez to make ſuch 
enquiries as were neceſſary to''the proſecution of the 
conqueſt whenhe arrived at the continent, He 
had two or three ſlaves alſo preſented to him by the 
Cacique: of Cozumel, whom he order*d. to be 
Ee demo- inftrufted m the Spaniſh tongue. * Before he left the 
liſhes the 4fand, he-expreſs'd his zeal againſt the idolatry of 


" images of 


"51; the natives, by breaking down their idols ; which 


ans. does not-ſeem very complaiſant, after the hoſpitable 


reception he met with-from the iſlanders, eſpecially 
when the Mexican Prieſts proteſted and exclaimed 
againſt 'the 'outrage, as the greateſt that conld be 
done a1 115 pa And, after all, Cogrez ap- 
pears to have had no averſion to images in general , 
for the hiſtory relates, he erected a'temple to the 
Vixem *Maxy, im which he left her image” and 
a croſs, arid required- the matives' of Cozumel to 
adore them: 'So that this great Conqueror and Re- 
former only required they thould exchange theiridols 
for thoſe of his own country.” -But to proceed : . _ 
Sets ſail .- The forces being reimbarked, CorTzz- took 
_ teaye ol the iſland of Cozumel on the 4th of March, 


FT A 


' two of theſe died of their wounds. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


1518-19 ; and, having doubled Cape Catoch,, the C HA P, 
- moſt eaſterly promontory of Jucatan, continued his | 
voyage to the mouth. of the river Tobaſco (or Gri- 
Jjalva) in the Bay of Campeachy ; where he found 
the Indians in great numbers on-the ſhore, threaten- 


ing to oppoſe his deſcent : Whereupon he ſent Jz- 
ROM DE AGUILAR to them in a boat, with, a flag of 
truce z acquainting them, that he was come to con- 
firm the peace, made with them the; year before by 
GR1JaLYa, and that ifthey refuſed him a peaceab 
entrance into their country, he ſhould land by force: 
And, when they ſtill perſiſted rg oppoſe his deſcent, 
he fired upon them with his artillery and ſmall arms : 


. Whereupon they turn'd their backs, and fled; ſome 


of them to. the woods, and others to the town of 


woods and defiles, a body of the enemy, who hz 


 Tobaſco. After which, he landed his men withoyt Cortez 


- oppoſition ; but, being obliged to paſs through ſome Toa 


and gains 


conceal d themſelves therein, ſurprized and wound a viftory 


ed ſome of the Spaniards with their arrows; - and 


like paliſadoes, through. the-intervals whereof they 
ſhot their darts and arrows : But his men no ſooner 
came'up to the works, and fired their muskets thro? 
the paltiſadoes, than the enemy retired to a large 
_ in the middle of the town, where they made 

ome 


q over the 
| CorTxz, continuing his march *till he came to the "7 
town of Tobaſco, found. it fortified with a kind of 
wooden wall, formed with the bodies of trees fixed 


He takes 
the city. 


w of defending themſelves ; but, upon the - ; 


approach of the Spaniards, they retired from thence 
alſo, and fled to their friends in the woods. And in 


all theſe encounters, which'the Spaniards repreſent 


as very bloody and obſtinate, there were only four- 
teen or fifteen of them wounded, and no more than 


I don't-doubt 
that part of-the relation, which informs us that great 
numbers of the natives were killed ; for it ſeems to 
have been a maxim with Cox Te -z to render him- 
ſelf as terrible to the Mexicans as poſſible, in erder 
to facilitate the conqueſt of their country : But it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that the Spaniards met with any 


great oppoſition, when in a battle, wherein they en- 


gaged many thouſands, and ſtormed the capital city 


of the province, only two of their men were killed ; 


and indeed the fire-arms of the Chriſtians wete fo 
very terrible to the Indians, who had never ſeen any 


thing of that kind *till the arriyal of the Spaniards, 


that they*could very ſeldom be brought to make a 


ſtand within the reach of them. ; 

AnTon10 DE SoL1s, relates, that the day after -the 
taking of Tobaſco, the Mexicans aſſembled an ar- 
my of forty thouſand men, with which they attack*d 
the Spaniards ; and that the battle ſeem'd doubtfu}, 
*till CoxTzzZ fallied out of a wood, and charged 
them in flank with his horſe ; by which he obtained 
another complete victory. © The Indians are repre- 
ſented m this battle as a very formidable enemy, and 
to have attack*d the Spaniards with that bravery, 
that they were ſcarce able with their fire-arms to re- 
pulſe them : And this is related with a view, no 
doubt, to magnify the courage and conduct of Cog- 
TEZ and the Chriſttans, "They relate alſo, that 
St. JaMEs the Apoſtle appeared in the battle, *'on a 
white Horſe, and fought for the Spaniards ; infinua- 


But to return: to the hiſtory : My author, Don Heobtains 


1 ſecond 


VIQtOry. 


ting, that nothing leſs than.a miracle could have gi- 


ven them the victory over the Indians : Whereas 
every one knows, and the Spaniſh writers thernſelves 
confeſs in other places, that the Indians durſt never 
ſtand a regular body of Europeans ; but were'in the 


-utmoſt conſternaticn when they .were attack'd with 


fire-arms or horſe, and eſpecially when the attillery 


engaged 


thunder'd upon them, believing that the people they. 


CI 


\ 


CHAP, 
VII. 


tut. 


- their fide: 


OF. MEX1C0O., 


engaged were rather gods than men, al conſe- 


quently there was very little occaſion for a miracle, 
-. of indeed for much military skill or courage, to de- 


; well known, and uſed by every nation almoſt, I 


The In- 
dians of 
Tobaſco 
ſue for 


peace. 


fang 


Horſe, or heard of gun-powder or artillery, *till they 


ſaw their forces flaughter*d and tumbled upon heaps 
by thoſe murdering © pieces, a mile almoſt before 
they approach*d them? The ſucceſs of CoxTzz and 
his Spaniards therefore is not to be wonder'd at ; it 
was no more than might reaſonably be expected, all 


 Eircumſtances conſider'd. 
The day after the battle, pz Sor 1s relates, that 


the Cacique or Prince of Tobaſco ſent a ſolemn em- 


baſſy to Cox TEz, to implore peace, attended with 
a preſent of ſuch fruits and proviſions as his country 
afforded, together with jewels, plumes, and painted 
cotton linnen, and whatever he thought moſt accep- 


fable to the conquerors : That the Ambaſſadors ap- 
proach'd Cortez as they uſed 'to do their gods, 
with golden pans or cenſers, in which they burnt 


aromatic gums, and other incehſe : That the Ca- 


' cique afterwards came in perſon, and made his ſub- 


the antients. 


miſſion, bringing with him twenty beautiful Tadian 
virgins, which he made CorxTez a preſent off : 

And one of theſe, whom the Getieral ' afterwards 
cauſed to be baptized by the name of Donna Ma- 
RINA, ſerved him, it ſeems, during the whole ex- 
pedition, in the” double capacity of concubine and 
Interpreter ; for ſhe was a native of Mexico, a fe- 
male of ready wit, and underſtood the cuſtoms of 
the country and the language perfe&tly well; and 
ihdeed to her mefit and addreſs the Spaniards a aſcribe 
the ſucceſs of their arms in a great meaſure, The 
hiſtorian, however, takes an opportut fiity, in this 
place, to admire the virtue and piety of his hero, 

CorTEzZ following in this the precedent ſet him by 
"But to” proceed : When the Cacique 


of Tobaſco came'to make his ſubmiſſion; CorTEzZ 


tet him know, that he came fron\ a owerful Prince; 
and that his principal” view was to make them all 
happy in this world and the next, by making them 
the ſubjects of the ſame Sovereign, and converting 


| them to the true religion. To which the frighted 


Cacique anſwered; as the Spaniards tell us, that he 
and his people outs think themſelves happy | in obey- 

ing a King, whoſe power and greatneſs appeared 
with fuch advantage itr the yalour 'of his ſubjetts : 

But as'to the poitit, of religion, *tis ſaid, they :gave 
little hopes of 'their' converſion, - "Cort. EZ, being 
abour to” advance {tilf farther, with his fleet on the 
Mexican coaſt, was under the greateſt concern, ” we 
are-fold, that he muft leave that people before he 


had fally inſtructed them in the Carkolick religion ; 


refed" in the open field ;' where he celebrated high 


and on Palm-Sunday, the day he had appointed to 
embark his troops;” he fitſt cauſed"an' altar ro be-e- 


maſsin the preſence of the Indians; and all his troops 
march*d'in their ranks to the altat, with boughs or 
palms in their hands, to celebrate that feſtival : |The 
proceſſion ſeeming to excite in the'narives the utmoſt 


| | knowledge the King of Spain 
\ _ don't doubt but a thouſand veteran ſoldiers of Fu- 


_ rope, attended by a train of artillery, would defeat 
_ an army of an hundred thouſand men either in the 
Faſt or Weſt-Indies; the writer of theſe ſheets ha- 
ſeen three hundred Europeans rout twenty thou- 
Indians, intrench'd up to the teeth, who wanted 
neither horſe, artillery or ſmall-arms to defend them- 
ſelves, and had the courage to ſtand *till they came 
to, puſh of pike and bayonet. What then might we 

ſuppoſe a body of veteran ſoldiers eapable of effe&t- 
_ Ing againſt a naked people, that had never ſeen a 


175. 
awe afid reverence ; - La, that ſome of them, C H A p. | 
'tis ſaid, cried out, © This muſt be a great God 


- 6. Gat ſach brave. meti adore.” _ 
feat an enemy, when they had ſuch advantages on 


Even at. this day, now fire-arms are ſo 


. CorTtz, having concluded a peaks with the tia- Cortes 

tives of Tobaſco, ot rather compelled them to ac- embarks 
* th their Sovereign, "i 

embarked his forces, and failed to the weſtward *till** 
he arrived at the port of St. John de Ulya. When He attives 
the Spaniards were coming into this port, two. pe-: the port 
riaguaes, or large canoes, full of Indiatis, - came r-toy ""Þ 
into the fleet, and addreſſed themſelves to the Ge Utva. 
netal in a ſubriiffive manner ; but were not under- 
ſtood by his interpreter ; which the celebrated Don- 
na Maxina, the General's concubine, obſerving, 
offer*'d to become interpreter between the Chriſtians 
and her country-men the Mexicahs. * And hete the, Some ac- 
Spaniſh writers entertain us with the character and 2m 


family of this Indian damſel ; who, being miſtreſs Jjomm2' 


to their hero CorxTEz, and ſo inftrumental | in the concubine 
following conqueſt, we muſt not wonder that they 2nd inter- | 
derive her pedigree from anceſtors of quality and di- . cones 
ſtintion.. They. acknowledge, indeed, that ſhe 
was ſlave to the Prince of Tobaſco, who pre- 


ſented her, with. ſeveral more, to Conti; , but 


then they tell us, this happened by accident ; ſhe 
was really the daughter of a Cacique, 'or Mexican 
Prince, tho? ſhe had the misfortune to be taken cap- 
tive In "the wars, and made a ſlave : That ſhe had 
a ready wit, and ſeveral natural endowments, which 
well agreed with the nobility of her birth : That 
CorxTt2z. took her to his bed for political reaſons 
and had a fon by her, to whom he gave his own 
name, making him a Knight # St. Jago, IN CON- 
fideration of the nobility of his mother's” birth. But 
to teturn to the hiſtory: Donna Ma zina ſup- 


. plying the place of Interpreter, the General was in- 


formed by the Mexicans, that theif Emperot 'Mox- 
TEZUM a had fent two 'of his Miniſtets, viz. Pir- 
PorToE, Governor of that province, and TzxTiie, 

one of his Generals, to know with "what intentiori 

the 'Spaniards viſited his dominions, and to offer 

them ſuch proviſions and accotnmodations as his 
country afforded, To which the General anſwer'd, 

that he came as a friend, and to treat of matters of 
great” importance ; defiring a eonfeterice with the 
officers MonTEzZu Ma had fertt to receive his pro- | 
poſals : And, landing with his troops on Good-Fri- He lands 
day, he laid. out a camp oh at advaritageous ſirua- and forti- 
tion, fortifying it' with, trenches and redoubts, and _— 
planting his ery in ſuch a manner as to_com- © 
mand the country round him ; being aff ſted in this 
work, and in ereting huts and tents to preſerve his. 
ſoldiers from the weather, by great numbers of 
Mexicans thar the Governor of the province ſent to 
aſfft chim: For the hiſtorian obſerves, that the 
Mexicans, having heard' of the defeat of their coun- 
trymen at Tobaſco, made a virtue of neceſſity, and 
thought it prudence to make friends withi a people 

they durſt not 'oppoſe. Nor does Dx Sot 1s forget, ' 

in this place, to obſerve again the great veneration 

bis hero had for religion; telling us, that he imme- 
diately ereted 4 chapel, ſetting the image of the 
blefled Virgin on the altar, and a great croſs at the 
entrance, in order to celebrate the approaching fe- 
ſtival' of Eaſter; for © Religion (ſays he) was al- 

«© ways his principal care.” 

'On + Faſter-day '1519, MoxTzzUM 4's. Am- An em- 
baſfadors came to the camp of the Spaniards, and Mor from 
were” admitted to the preſence of Cortez, who, 
received them in'great ſtate: But, before he would 
enter upon any buſineſs, the hiſtorian relates, he 

went. to” chapel, and heard divine fervice; being 
artended thit her by the Ambaſſadors, and a ag? 
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; pied Mr "1 ol $847 , $34 ve ets--2as mY AT op (53 we 
of Mexicans, . who appeared extremely delighted 
with their pompous ceremonies. .. 

1 the Ambaſſadors at dinner in a-very ſplendid 
manner : After which, he informed. them, that he 


Ss: You returned to the General's tent, he enter- 
tained the.. 


' was come from Don CaRrLos of Auſtria, the great 
Monarch of the caſt, to propoſe matters of great 


importance to their Emperor MonTEzumMa, and 


© his ſubje&s; but that it was abſolutely neceſſary he 
| ſhould deliver his meſſage perlonally to the Empe- 


ror, according to the uſage of all nations ; and ho- 


ped he ſhould be received with the reſpe&t due to his 


character. | 


' To this the Mexican Miniſters anſwered, that 
they had orders from their Sovereign, the great 


- MonTEezuMa, hoſpitably to receive and entertain 
" all trangers that .arrived on their coaſts, and had 


brought him a preſent of ſuch things as their country 
afforded, conſiſting of fine painted cotton linen, 
beautiful feathers, and plates of wrought gold, 


which their ſervants were ordered to bring in, and, 


| place in the General's view: But they gave him. to 


underſtand, at the ſame time, that they Emperor 
never admitted foreigners to his preſence; and there- 
fore he muſt not think of approaching his court. 
CorTzz replied, that never any Ambaſſadors 


were refuſed an audience, unleſs it were with a de- 


ſign to affront the Prince they came from; and that 


he was determined not to leave the country ?till he - 


| had delivered the contents of his embaſly to their 


Emperor himſelf. Whereupon the Mexican, Mi- 
niſters deſired, thatthe would, however, remain. in. 
his camp ?till they had acquainted their Emperor 


with the propoſal, and received his commands. and. 


they would, in the mean time, ſupply his people 
with proviſions, and every thing they wanted. __ 


P : 


During, this. conference, the Spaniards obſerved 


| ſome of the Mexicans were very buſy in drawing, 


upon cotton cloth, the pitures of the principal Spa- 


'S, 


niards, and whatever they thought remarkable, as 


- their ſhips, arms, artillery, and. horſes; which were 


deſigned, they, underſtood, to be ſent to Mon'Tz- 
; S&% I ve + 7 wh . / [  # haikts tc. 
ZUMA, to acquaint him what kind of people, and 


| of what force the Spaniards were. Of which Cox- 


TEz being inform'd, deſired they would not finiſh 
their piece *till he had given. them a taſte of his mi- 


| Htary operations: Whereupon he. ordered his forces 


"The Mex- 


xans aſto- 
niſhed at 
the artil- 
lery and 
ſmall 
arms, 


to be drawn up in order of battle, and to exhibit a 


mock engagement.; He ordered alſo his horſe. to 
mount, and ſhew their aCtivity and horſemanthip in 
charging, wheeling, and retiring, as in a battle: 
Then the ſmall arms were ordered to fire, and af- 
terwards the. artillery. At which the Mexicans 
were aſtoniſhed ; ſome of them actually fled, .and 
others fell down with the fright, apprehending they 
ſhould be deſtroyed by this artificial thunder ; but, 
being a little recovered from their conſternation, by a 
ceſſation of the fire, they made ſeveral additions to 
the pieces they were painting ; wherein they endea- 
youred to repreſent the amazing ſcene they had been 
witneſſes oft: And, having finiſh'd it, the Ambaſ- 
ſadors carried the picture, with a preſent CoxTEZ 
had provided for the Emperor, to.the Court of Mex-- 
ico. They returned to CorTzz again ſeven days 
after, and brought another magnificent preſent from 
MonTzzvm a. for the General; which, they ſaid, 
their Emperor, had ſent as a teſtimony of his reſpect 
for the King he came from ; but could not admit of 


\ the Spaniards reſorting to his. Court. 


giving them to underſtand, that he was determined ' 


To which CoxTez anſwered, he durſt "nat re- 
turn to his Prince *till he had delivered the meſſage 
he was ſent upon to the Emperor MonTzZzuMa ; 


was ſeen at noon day, reſembling a fiery ſerpent 


* whence the fire proceeded ; nor was it poſlible to 


to proſecute his journey to Mexico at all hazards, CHAP, 

Here the hiſtorian takes an opportunity of giving FI. c 
us an account of the ſtate of the Mexican Empire feline \ 
at that time, and of the charafter of MonTzzu- W 
Ma, He ſays, that the empire was in the moſt The fate 
flouriſhing condition it had ever been in: That 0 Mexico 
Mow Tzzu mM 4a was then poſſeſſed of almoſt all the Spaniards 
habitable parts of North America, his dominions arrived 
extending above 500 leagues in length, and lying there. 

at 


upon the North and South-ſeas : MonTE- Thi 
ZUM A was the eleventh Emperor, and the ſecond ciq1 
of that name, eleted to the throne in conſideration Oy 
of his great merit, particularly on account of his m_ 


courage and military virtues ; and tho? he affe&ted 
to appear extremely modeſt and affable before he 
arrived at the impenal dignity, he was no ſooner in- 
veſted with it, but he became intolerably proud and 


 infolent, and would be ſerved in his Court only by 


his vafſſal Princes and Nobility, and was guilty of 
great cruelty and oppreſſion ; which render'd him 
generally hated by his ſubjes, and occaſioned in- 
ſurrections in ſeveral parts of the empire. He had 
reign'd fourteen years when Cor TEe2z arrived there 

the laſt of which, they tell us, . was full of preſages Prodigia 
and wonderful portents, which ſhew*d that the de- and preſe- 
ſtru&tion of that empire was approaching : That, who 
when GR1JALva and the Spaniards were upon the Mexican 
Mexican coaſt the year before, a comet appeared for empire. 
ſeveral nights, of. a pyramidal form; and another 


with three heads, which ran ſwiftly towards the 
eaſt *rill it vaniſhed: The lakes of Mexico overflow'd 
in an unuſual.manner, carrying away both houſes 
and people; one of their principal temples was burnt 
down to the ground, without their knowing from 


extinguiſh the flames : Horrid voices were heard in 
the. air, and. ſtrange oracles pronounced by their The * 
idols, intimating their ſudden fall: Monſters of Rand, 
horrible deformity were taken and brought to Mox- marc] 


TEZUMA, particularly a fowl of, a prodigious ſize Zemy 


4 - 
w 


and make, which had on its head 4 ſhining plats 
like looking-glaſs, in which the Emperor ſaw an 
army of men coming from. the eaſt, and making 
terrible havock of his ſubjects: Tha a country- 
man, who had ſeen a viſion, came to Court, and 
boldly told the Emperor, he was commanded by the 
gods to warn him of his Rrvg ruin ; for an 
enemy was, coming from the farther part of the 
world to deſtroy both his empire and religion. & 
ſhall leave the world to give what credit they pleaſe 
to theſe prodigies and portents ; and only obſerye, 
that there ſcarce ever was a reyolution in any nation, 
but ſome ſuch intimatians of it haye been pretended. 

The Spaniards ſeem to give fome countenance to 
them; and affure us, that theſe prodigies induced 
the Emperor MonTEZzuMAa to deny CorTEzZ 
and his Spaniards leave to approach Mexico ; þbe- 
lieving that theſe were the people, from whom that 
deſtruction was to proceed that had been threaten'd, They 
While CoxTzz remained in'his camp, he or- rive at 
der'd his fleet to ſail along the Mexican coaſt, and Ubi 
ſent out parties by land to gain farther intelli- "os 
gence of the ſtate of the Mexican empire ; ang, in 
the mean time, received a mellage from MonT#E- 
ZUM A, requiring him to depart. his dominigns, or 
he ſhould look upon the Spaniards as his enemies, 
and treat them as luch : Which, *tis ſaid, occaſion'd 
a mutiny among his men; ſome of them repreſent- 
ing, that it was the higheſt raſhneſs to attempr the 
conquelt of ſo great an empire with ſo ſmall a force 
"n_ intimating, that they expetted to be ſacrificed 
to the avarice and ambition of their General. 

| 2 Where- 


& » 


OF MEXIC O. 


CHAP. Whereupon CorTzez pretended he would return 

VII: to Cuba, and get a farther reinforcement of troops; 

— V © but finding, on this declaration, a majority of his 

foldiers defirous of proſecuting immediately what 

they had fo fortunately begun, and to be of opinion 

they had forces ſufficient to deal with the Mexicans 

already ; he determined to continue his march to- 

wards the capital city of the empire : In which re- 

AY ſolution he was confirm*d by the Cacique of Zem- 

7 empoala poala, a Prince in the neighbourhood of Ulva, who 

joins Cor- offered to enter into an alliance with the Spaniards 

= againſt MoxTEzuma, complaining loudly of his 
tyranny and oppreſſions. | 

But, before CorTEZ proceeded farther in this 

grand enterprize, he thought it proper to get his 

authority eſtabliſh*d in a better manner than it was 

at preſent : He repreſented to his ſoldiers, that he 

had no other commiſſion than that which_he recei- 

ved from Dizco VELasques, Governor of 

| Cuba, which had been recalled ; and therefore pro- 

poſed their eleting ſome one of their Officers to be 

General in this expedition, whom they would wil- 

lingly obey and ſubmit to : For it could not be ſup- 

poſed, he ſhould be able to tranſa&t any thing of 


conſequence, ſo long as his title to command them 


was precarious, and every one was at liberty whe- 
ther they would obey his orders or not. He reſigned 
the commiſſion therefore he had received from 
Dizco VELasqQuez, and delivered up his Gene- 
ral's ſtaff, deſiring they would proceed to an elec- 
tion, and then withdrew : And, after a very ſhort 
ſpace a majority of the Officers and Soldiers mace 
choice of CorTEz to be their general again ; ſome 


_ "few of the relations of Dizco VELasqQuez only. 


proteſting againſt ir, and theſe he obliged to ſubmit 

to the ſuffrages of the reſt. 
The Spa- The General being thus eſtabliſh*d in his com- 
niards _ mand, began his march to the city of Zempoala, 
ay 0 the capital of his new ally ; where, arriving in two 
la or three days, he was received by the Cacique with 
the greateſt marks of eſteem and affetion : He in- 
formed CorTEzZ, that all the Caciques on that ſide 
the country were in a manner enſlaved by Mox- 
TEZUMA,. and ſo oppreſs'd by his tyranny, that 
they were ready to throw off their ſubjection to that 
Prince, and would infallibly join” the Spaniards as 
ſoon as they durſt declare themſelves : And the Ca- 
ciqueorder*d the Spaniards to be quarter'd in the beſt 
part of the city of Zempoala, ſupplying them with 

plenty of proviſions. _ oP 

'The General continuing his march the next day 
for the town of Quibiſlan, ſituated on the coaſt 
where he had ordered his fleet to meet him, the 


Cacique of Zempoala commanded four hundred In- 


dians to carry his baggage, and aſſiſt in drawing 
the artillery ; for there were neither beaſts of bur- 
den or draught to be found in the country ; every 

thing was done by the ſtrength of men. 
When the army arrived at Quibiſlan, they found 
Quibiſla the town deſerted by the inhabitants, who were fled 
or Vera _ in the utmoſt conſternation; but the General ſend- 
Cruz, ing ſome of their countrymen after them, and ac- 
quainting them that he intended them no hurt, they 
ſoon returned to their dwellings : And, while Cox- 
TEZ remained in this town, above thirty Caciques 
of the mountains came and deſired his alliance, of- 
tering to reinforce his troops with an hundred thou- 
ſand men, if he would take them under his pro- 
tection, and aſſiſt them in throwing off that yoke 
which MonTEzZUMA would impoſe upon them. 
This CorxTzez readily conſented to ; and, as the 
Indians feemed to believe the Spaniards invincible, 

VOL. III. = 


They ar- 
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nor of Cuba, | 
This letter, with all the gold, jewels, and va- 


not backward to encourage the notion, looking upon 
it as a very likely means to facilitate the reduction 
of that empire ; of which he ſeemed to have ſuch 
an aſſurance at this time, that he took upoh him 
to decide the differences of the Caciques, or Thdian 
Princes, as their Sovereign ; and eyen ventured to 


demoliſh the temples and images of the Zempoalans, Cortez de- 


who ſacrificed ſome of their priſoners ; telling them moliſhes 
e tem- 

ples of 

Ee 


impolitic ſtep, if he had not thought himſelf able ala. 


that the God of the Chriſtians abominated ſuch ſa- 
crifices : Which ſeems to have been a very bold and 


to ſubdue the Mexicans by pure force ; and was no 
doubt afterwards remember*d to his diſadvantage. 


erected an altar in it, on which he placed an imag> 
of the bleſſed Virgin, and celebrated maſs with 
great ſolemnity : And tho” the Indians did not ſeem 
inclinable to renounce their own ſuperſtition, yet 
the Catholick hiſtorian informs us, they were not 
averſe to the admitting the image of the Virgin 
Maxy into the number of their idols; and even 
deſired ſhe would be their advocate, that the God of 
the Chriſtians might proteft them ; of whoſe power 
they ſeem'd extremely ſenſible. 


 Afﬀeer this execution on the Mexican idols at New ad- 
Zempoala, CorTxtzZ returned to Quibiſlan, to venturers 
which he gave the name of Vera Cruz, where his *77v& 


fleet lay at anchor, and found a veſſel juſt arrived 
there from Cuba, with a ſmall reinforcement of ten 
ſoldiers and two horſes ; for fuch was the opinion 
the Spaniards had of the ſucceſs of the enterprize 
againſt Mexico, that they went by ſtealth after 
CoRTEZ in {mall parties, and were ready to run 
all Hazards to join him, hoping to ſhare the wealth 
of the continent with that Captain. By theſe the 
General underſtood, that Dizco VELaSqQUuEz, 
Governor of Cuba, continued to - threaten him ; 
and had ſent to the Court of Spain to obtain the 
King's commiſſion (for he had only a commiſſion 
from Don Dizco Columsus before) to be Vice- 
roy of that iſland, and Captain-General on the 
continent, in order to defeat the ambitious projects 
of CoxTEz, and that he might reap the glory and 
advantage of the conqueſt the Spaniards were about 
to make of the empire of MonTEzuMa. 


72. 


and to be rather gods than men, CoxTzz was CHAP: 


NN 


oNor was he content with this ; but he converted Converts 


one of their temples into a Chriſtian church, and 9" of 
them into 
a Church, 


Upon this intelligence, CorTzz drew up a let- Cortez 


ter to the Court of Spain, in the name of his prin- 


cipal Officers; giving an account of the ſucceſs of 


country, the town they had fortified, and the ſeve- 
ral Princes and provinces that had already revolted 


from their Emperor, and entered into an alliance 


with the Spaniards: They were directed alfo to 
complain of the injuſtice of VeLasquez, by 
whoſe encouragement they had embarked all their 
fortunes in the enterprize, and yet endeavoured to 
defeat it, to the irreparable damage of the Crown of 
Spain, and of the Chriſtian religion, which would 
probably be ſpread and propagated over this new 
world, if they were not prevented proſecuting their 
deſign by the unreaſonable oppolition of the Gover- 


luable curioſities they had obtained by preſents from 
MonTezuma, or by traffick with his ſubjects, 
were ſent to Spain, as a ſpecimen of the wealth of 


the country, and to ſhew of what importance it 


was to ſupport CoxTzz and his fellow-adventu- 
ters. In this diſpatch alſo was encloſed a petition 
that CoxTez might ſtill continue to be the General 

"US | -"" "and 


ſends to 
Spain for a 
commil(- 


their expedition, the wealth and fertility of the gon. 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


| CHAP. and Conductor of the enterprize, inaſmuch as he 


had already ſhewn himſelf extremely well qualified 
for ſuch an undertaking. | 
But, notwithſtanding a majority of the Soldiers 
appeared. to be in the intereſt of CorTzz; and 
others, out of fear of his power, conſented to ſign 
theſe diſpatches for Europe ; there was ſtill a conſi- 
derable party in the intereſt of Don Dizco Ve- 
LASQUEZ, and amongft them ſome of the principal 
Officers, his near relations. Joan Di az, one of 
the Chaplains of this little army, alſo was found to 
favour the Governor of Cuba ; and was for tranſ- 
ating every thing therefore in his name, and by his 
authority, who firſt formed the defign of invading 
Mexico, and largely contributed to it. And when 
the 'difaffefted party found they were not able to 
carry their point, they enter*d into a conſpiracy to 
ſeize one of the ſhips and return to Cuba ; which 
was diſcover*d the night before it was to have been 
executed ; and CorTEez, to eſtabliſh his authority, 
and deter his people from ſuch attempts, cauſed two 
of the conſpirators to be put to death, two more of 
them were whipped, and one of the principal mart- 


 ners had his foot cut off. The General and Officers 


Cortez 
burns his 
ſhi [0 


of his party alſo agreed to ſet fire to the fleet, after 


they had broughtthe tackling, iron-work and planks 
on ſhore, that might be uſeful to them ; whereby 
they render*d it impoſſible tor any of their people to 
deſert them for the future, and added an hundred 
ſeamen to their army. nd 

This ation AnToxnio pt SoLtis magnifies to 


| the skies, comparing CorTEZ to the greatelt Cap- 
- fains of antiquity ; tho? there does not ſeem to be a- 


ny thing more in it, than this : The General found 
he had very little to apprehend from the Mexicans, 
who were not only extremely terrified by the fire of 
his artillery and ſmall arms, but ſo divided amongſt 
themſelves, or rather generally diſaffefted totheir 
Prince, that there could be little difficulty in ſub- 
duing the country, if he was not interrupted by the 
Governor of Cuba ; for the prevention whereof he 
did indeed a very prudent thing in burning his ſhips, 
that VELasqQuez might have no intelligence of 
his motions ; and that his people, having now no 
poſſibility of retreating to Cuba, might join unani- 
mouſly in proſecuting the conqueſt, which nothing 
but their own diviſions could defeat. He found he 
was in more danger from the attacks of the Gover- 
nor of Cuba, and the murmurs of the Spaniards, 


than from the naked defenceleſs Tndians ; and de- 


The Go- 


vernor of 
Jamaica 
lays claim 
to Mex- 
ico. _ 


ſtroy*d his fleet, becauſe the keeping of itwas the on- 
ly thing that could undo him, and fruſtrate his am- 
bitious views : which, tho? it diſcover*d a good ſhare 
of cunning, yet I don't ſee any great reaſon to cry 
up the courage of CorTEZ upon this occaſion; for 
he knewhe ould have. beenexpoſed to much great- 
er hazards by having a fleet, than by having none ; 
and that the deſtruction of it would contribute to his 
ſecurity more than any ſtep he could take. : 


Spaniſh ſhips upon the coat, that came from Don' 
Francisco de Garay, Governor of Jamaica ; 
who landed a Notary, attended by three witneſ- 
ſes, that were ſent. to declare and teſtify, that the 
Governor. of Jamaica laid claim to that. part of: the 
coalt where CorxTEzZ was, and: intended to ſettle a 
colony there; requiring him to remove from thence ; 


| But CorTez, inſtead of complying with the de- 


Cortez be- 
gins his 
march for 


mand, made the Notary, and ſix Spaniards more, 
Yi{oners; and the ſhip that brought them thereupon 
ood off to ſea again. Afﬀter which, the General, 
having finiſh'd the fortifications of- Vera Cruz, and 


Mexico, left in it a garriſon of an hundred and fifty Spaniſh 


foot, two troopers with their horſes, and a good CHAP, 
number of confederate Indians ; began his march VU 


towards the city of Mexico, with the reſt of his for- 


ces, conſiſting of five hundred Spaniſh foot, fifteen 


horſe, and fix field-pieces, which were drawn by 
the natives. He was attended alfo in this march by 
his allies the neighbouring Caciques, and a nume- 


rous army of Indians ; and, having paſs'd ſome high 


barren mountains, where he complains his men ſut- 
fered a great deal by the cold, the heavy rains they 


met with, and the want of proviſions, they arrived ave, « 
at the city of Zocothlan ; the Cacique whereof com- Zocoth- 
manded a great extent of the country, and received lan. 


the Spaniards, *tis ſaid, with a great ſhew of reſpect; 
but did not ſeem ſincere in the friendſhip he pro- 
fefs*d : And when the General demanded, if he was 


ſubject to the Emperor of Mexico ? He anfſwer*d Adialogue 
with another queſtion, viz, ** Is there a man up- between 

* on earth, that is not a vaſtal and ſlave to Mon- © 
** TEZUMA?? To which, *tis ſaid, CoRTEZ AS Cacique. 


haughtily reply*d, That the Cacique knew very lit- 
tle of the world ; for that he, and the Spaniards 


with him, were the ſubjects of a Prince that com- 


manded greater Kings than MonTzzum a. Still the 
Cacique inſiſted, as the Spaniſh hiſtorians relate, 
that MonTEZUMA was the greateſt Prince in the 
world : That the Provinces he commanded were 
innumerable : That he kept his Court in a city that 
was impregnable, founded in the waters, and which 
there was no approaching but by cauſeys, fortified 
with bulwarks and draw-bridges : That his wealth 
and the number of his forces were inconceivably 
greatz, and, laſtly, that he ſacrificed twenty thou- 
land. of his enemies, or . of his rebellious ſubjects, 
annually to his gods. But, as the laſt part of this 
pretended ſpeech was certainly falſe ; ſo the firſt part 
of it ſeems exceeding jejune and vain ; and rather 
reſembles the diſputes of ſchool-boys contending for 
the preference of their reſpective ſchools, than a'con- 
ference between two great Generals. As to the 
falſity of the Mexicans ſacrificing ſo many thouſands 
every year to their gods, we find the Spaniſh Biſhop 
of Chiapa, who reſided. .in Mexico ſoon after this 
conqueſt, declaring, that tho* there had been hu- 


man facrifices in that country, they never ſacrificed 


fifty perſons within the ſpace of a year : And, if this 
part of the ſpeech was falſe, we can have no great 


regard to the reſt. Indeed, I am ready to aſcribe 
this, and moſt of the ſpeeches we meet with in this 


hiſtory, to the invention of their hiſtorians, who in 
this imitate the practice' of ſome of the antients ; 
and, provided their diſcourſes are juſt, adapted to 
the quality and circumſtances of the perſons that 
ſpeak, and the ſubject in debate, there may be no 
great occaſion to cenſure them. But to return to the 
hiſtory : _CorTez being.adviſed, to march through 
the territories of Tlaſcala, an Indian republic, that 
was ever at war with MoxnTEZUMA, ſent four of the 
Chiefs of the Zempoalans, his allies, as Ambaſſa- 


Soon after the burning of the fleet, appear*d three, dors, to offer them peace, and to. demand a paſſage 


through their country : And here the Spaniſh hiſto- 
rians have given us another ſpeech, which, they tell 
us, the principal Ambaſſador made to that com- 
monwealth, of the following tenor : 


©. Noble, - valiant,, and potent Tlaſcalans, our A ſpeech 

&* Sovercign, the Prince of * Zempoala, and the ofthe 4m 

I: = : 2 þ . S baſſadoi 3s 
Caciques of the mountains, your friends, wiſh 


< you health, a plentiful harveſt, and: viftory over 
&* your enemies z and, Hy us, ſend to acquaint you, 
& that certain invincible men are arrived from the 
&« eaſt, who ſeem a kind of gods : They fail in pa- 
& Taces upon the ocean ; their weapons are thunder 
*« and lightening, the peculiar arms of heaven ; they 
; profeſs 
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< gurs, that is offended with 
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* profeſs themſelves ſervants of a God ſuperior to 
 tyfatiny and human 
<< ſacrihces ; their ain ſtyles himſelf the Ambaſl- 
*< fador of a powerful Prince, who ſends him to re- 


<« form the manners of our county, and deliver the _ 


« Mexicans from the opprefſions of MonTEzu- 
«< Ma, the preat enemy of yours and all the neigh- 


© bouring States; and only deſires a paſſage through 


« your country to the Court of that Monarch : 
« Which the Ambaffadors advifed them to admit 
of ; aſſuring them, that theſe foreigners had no 


- * other views'than the common good of their 


* country, and made no other uſe of the terrible 


« arms they carried, but to promote the welfare of 
« mankind.” No | | 
Whether this ſpeech be genuine or no, 1s not tna- 


_ terial : The reaſon of my giving this abſtra& of it 


Debates in | 


the ſenate 
of Tlaſca- 
Ja on this 


embaily. 


| fent as warnings by the gods, that they might pro- through the deſign of MonTEezuma, in offering 


1s, to ſhew the glorious pretenſions of the Spaniards 
to gain over the Indian natives to their patty ; tho?, 
after they were ſubdued by theaſſiftanceof. their own 
arms, the condudCt of the Spaniards appear*d the ve- 
ry reverſe of their declarations. Mo fo noch 
* This pacific propoſal, the fame hiſtorians relate, 
ing debated in the ſenate of Tlaſcala, one of the 
graveſt of them, by name Maciscatzin, ob- 
ferves, that it had not long ſince been declared by 
their Prieſts, and was generally believed by their 
people, that an invincible race of men ſhould one 
day come from the eaft, who ſhould have power 
over the elements, beAble to live upon the ocean, 
and with fire and air fubdue the earth : Men of a 
celeſtial race ; ſo valiant and powerful, that one 
ſhonld be able to vanquiſh a thoufand : and fo good, 
as to promote nothing but what was juſt, reafonable 
and beneficent : That theſe ftrangers reſembled the 
people their oracles had deſcribed, in almoſt every 
inſtance : Their vyalour thoſe of Tobaſco had already 
experienced, and their goodneſs their allies declared, 
amongſt whom they had reſided, © _ 
That the comets they had lately ſeen, foretold 
this great event ; and it would be madneſs to op- 
poſe a people arm*d. with the thunder of the gods, 
and whoſe lightning pointed out their ſubmiſſion, = 
| There was a party, however, in the fenate, led 
by X1coxnTat, the Tlaſcalan General, who were 
of another mind,” according to DE SoL1s : They 
aid, it was true theſe pretenders to reformation did 
come from the eaſt : but it was much to be queſti- 
on'd whether theſe were the ſame their oracles fore- 
told ſhould come from thence ; for thoſe they ex- 
petted were to be of a celeſtial race: Their fire- 
arms and floating-caftles, which ſome called pala- 
ces, - might be the effe&t of human induftry and in- 
vention ; or, perhaps, they might be the illuſions 
of ſome enchantment : Their ſucceſs at Tobaſco 
might be aſcribed to ſurprize, or a panic fear that 
"3-dke that people ; but was no means to be 
ooked upon as miraculous : And they ſuſpected, 
thar the good uſagethe Zempoalanshadexperienced, 
was only the effe&t of artifice, and in ordesx to 
draw in that people to their party ; for they did 
not want inſtances of the covetuouſneſs, pride and 
ambition of theſe foreigners : They had plunder*'d 
ſeveral towns on the coaſts, and expreſs'd an inſati- 
able chirft after the Gold and Silver their country 
roduced : They contemned and derided their re- 
ligion, deſtroyed their temples, pulled down their 
alrars, and blaſphemed their gods; which ſufficient- 
ly evinced, they were far from being of heavenly 
extraQtion : That thoſe portents and ſigns in the 
air, which had been fo much inſiſted on, were the 
conſtant forerunners of ſome dreadful calamity, and 


vide againſt them : They ought therefore to oppoſe 
theſe invaders with all their forces, and, by their 


fupplications to the gods, endeavour to avert thoſe 


muſeries they were. threaten'd with, 
[ have given an abſtract of theſe 


* 6; "oak ) ; 
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ſpeeches, to. 


ſhew what the Mexicans thought of the Spaniards. 
on their arrival among them z or rather, what the 
Spaniards would have ts believe the Indians thought 


of them : Not that I ſuppoſe ſuch ſpeeches were 


ever made z for it was impoſſible the Spaniardscould_ 


have come to the knowledge of them if-they had, 


there being no ſuch thing as writing among that 


people, and the Spaniards at that time perfettly ig- 


norant of their language. 


Tlaſcala, it is evident, they determined to oppoſe 
the paſſage of the Spaniards thro? their country, *till 
they had made an experiment of their ſtrength, 
Indeed, they durft not meet this terrible enemy, 


| Bur whatever were the debates in/ the ſenate of 


The Tlaf- 
calans re- 
ſolve to _ 
oppoſe the 
Spaniards. 


whoſe arms they refembled to thunder and light- 


ning, in a fair field ; but they frequently laid am- 


buſcades in the woods and mountains, and, fſur- 


rounding the ſtragglers, killed and wounded ſome 
of rhe Spaniards ; by which they learnt they were 
neither invulnerable nor immortal, as they had been 
repreſented. However, ſuch was the advantage the 
Spaniards had in their artillery and horſes, that 


the Tlafcalans, finding it in vain to continue the 


war, were contented, at length, to accept of peace, 
and become moſt faithful allies to CoxTeEz. 
_ The Spaniards, *tis true, mention feveral great 


battles fought with the Tlaſcalans, and a variety of | 


ſtratagems uſed on both ſides in this war ; and ſug- 
geſt, that the ſucceſs of the Chriſtians was to be 
afcribed to a ſupernatural power : But there is very 
little regard to be given to ſuch infinuations ; for. 
the terror the natives were in at the approach of the 
horſe and artillery, was ſuch, that they conſtantly 


fled when they ſaw the Chriſtians in motion. Be- 


ſides, the forces of the Caciques and Indian Princes, 
that join'd CorTez, were more numerous than 
thoſe of Tlaſcala, and able to have maintained the 
war perhaps againſt that people alone ; and we find 


few of the Spaniards were hurt in this war: It is 


highly probable, therefore the oppoſition Cor Trz 
met with was inconſiderable ;, and that a very mo- 
derate degree of courage and military conduct was 
ſufficient to drive the frighted defenceleſs Indians 
before them. That the ſlaughter of the Indians of 
Tlafcala was great, I ſhall not conteſt ; for the ex- 
ecution of a flying enemy 1s generally very terrible, 
and the allies of CoxTEz, no doubt, when OF, 
faw their enemies turn'd their backs, might do muc 

more execution than the Spaniards themſelves ; in- 


dfmuch as they were more numerous, and not in- 


cumber*d with the heavy arms and armour of the 
Chriſfians. | - 


When MonTEzuMA received advice, that the 


Spaniards had ſubdued the Tlaſcalans, and were 
about to incorporate them in the number of their 
allies, he was under the utmoſt conſternation ; for 
ke knew them to be the braveſt of the Indian na- 


| tions, and the moſt inveterate enemies to his. em- 


pire : A people, who had long reſiſted his enemies 


alone, and, join/d with theſe invincible ſtrangers, 


he apprehended would ſhake the foundations of his 
throne: He ſent. another embaſſy therefore to 
CorTtz, to repreſent the Tlaſcalans as a treache- 
rous and barbarous people, who: had no regard to 
their treaties, and who would take the firſt oppor- 
runity that preſented itſelf of deſtroying thoſe that 
confided in them : But the Spaniards eaſily ſaw 


them 
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CHA P. them this advice, and concluded their treaty with 

VIE Tiafcala the ſooner, becauſe they found that Prince 

' © ſo much dreaded the confederacy they were nego- 
clating, | | | 

MonTzzuma made ſtill another effort to di- 

vide the Spaniards and the Tlaſcalans : He even 

offered to pay a yearly tribute to the Spaniards, 

conſiſting of half his revenues, provided they would 

break with their new allies, and lay afide their de- 

ſign of marching to Mexico : But CoxTxz would 

not conſent to either of theſe propoſitions ; and, re- 

Cortez ceiving an invitation from the ſenate of Tlaſcala, 


marches to take up his quarters in their capital, he enter'd 


ro Tlaſca- rhat city in triumph, on the 23d of September, 
* © 1519; andhadapalace afſign'd him, conſiſting of 
ſeveral courts, large enough to accommodate his 
whole army; and was entertain'd here at the ex- 
pence of that republick, who readily confented to 
become fellow-ſubjeCts: of the ſame mighty Prince 
the Spaniards were. But, when CorTEz preſs'd 
them to abandon their idols, and embrace the Chri- 
ſtian religion, they deſired to be excuſed from ſuch 
compliances; and the General could prevail no 
farther, than that they ſhould ſuſpend their human 
ſacrifices. He would, the hiſtorian relates, have 
- proceeded to demoliſh their temples and images by 
force, as he had done at Zempoala ; but that Father 
BARTHOLOMEW DE OLMEpo difſuaded him from 
that raſh reſolution, which, he repreſented, would 
infallibly unite all the Indian nations againſt him, 

and put a ſtop to the progreſs of their arms. 
| The vul- While the Spaniards remained at Tlaſcala, the 


_ cano of burning mountain of Potopetec, which lies about 
Potopetec 

ſurvey'd. I . | 3 
* lence, throwing out ſtones and aſhes that cover'd 


the neighbouring country : And this the Mexicans 
alſo looked upon as the forerunner of ſome calamity. 
But the Spaniards informed them, that this eruption 
_ proceeded from natural cauſes; and Dizco ptr 
OxDaz, to ſhew his contempt of what the natives 
{o much dreaded, took two of his ſoldiers along 
with him, and climbed up this dreadful vulcano, 
*tiH he came to the mouth of it, where they ſaw a 
oreat maſs of boiling ſulphur, and, having fatis- 
fied their curioſity, returnedagain to Tlaſcala, where 
they were given over for loſt: And, tho” it was in 
reality a very raſh and fooliſh attempt, yet the Spa- 
niards obſerve, it was attended with very fortunate 
conſequences ; for firſt, it raiſed in the Indians a 


vaſt opinion of the Spaniards, who were not afraid 
to march up the mom of this vulcano, which 
their own people never approach ; and ſe- 
_ condly, the Spaniards by this means diſcover*'d a 
vaſt quantity of ſulphur, which was of great uſe to 
them afterwards in making gun-powder, when 
the powder they brought with them was almoſt ex- 
| hauſted. _ 

Montezu- © CoRTEZ, having remained at Tlaſcala about 20 
©a avis days, received another embaſſy from MonTe- 
rtez to Ws SG 
Mexico, ZUMA, inviting him to advance to the capital 
city of Mexico ; for, finding the Spaniards were 
now become ſo powerful, by their alltance with the 
Tlaſcalans and other ſtates, that it was in vain to 
oppoſe their march, he thought it the leaſt evil of 
the two to receive them as friends : He found, if 
he perſiſtedany longer to deny the Spaniards coming 
to his capital, they would force their way thither, 
which would occaſion a war that might end in the 
deſtruction of himſelf anfl his empire ; whereas, by 
entering into an alliance with them, he might not 
only preſerve himſelf, but till continue to govern 
' his dominions, on making ſome formal acknow- 
ledgments of his dependance on the King of Spain ; 
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eight leagues from that city, burnt with great vio-, 


and that the Spaniards, in this caſe, would rather CH 4 p, 
ſupport and prote& him againſt the Tlaſcalans, and 


his rebellious ſubjefts, than endeavour to weaken * © © 
| his authority, And there is no doubt, but at this 


time MonTEzUuMa and the Mexicans were fo 
terrified with the artillery of the Chriſtians, and 
the formidable alliances they had enter'd into with 
the natives, that they might have made that Em- 
peror tributary to Spain, and put almott any terms 


_ upon him : But CoxTEz, who ever affected to 


make himſelf rather feared than loved, and to effe&t 
every thing by pure force, pretended that this ſud- 
den change im MonTezuma could ariſe from no 
other motive than treachery 5 and, as he had in- 


vited him to continue his march, and take up his 


quarters in Cholula, one of the frontier cities of. his 
dominions, he had reaſon to fuſpeCt that this was 
done with a view of ſurpriſing and cutting off the 
Spaniards, when he ſhould have encloſed them in 
that fortreſs; and therefore Cor T xz pretended he 
would take this opportunity to chaſtiſe his treachery 
and infolence ; that is, he would cut in pieces ſome 
thouſands of the Mexicans, at his entrance into 
their country, in order to keep up and increaſe the 
dread they had of his arms: And in this project, 
they tell us, the Tlaſcalans concurred, or rather 
adviſed him to, that they might take a full revenge 
of their antient enemies the Mexicans, now they 
were reinforced by the invincible Spaniards. 
CorRTEzZ, his own hiſtorian relates, (tho* he 
knew of this plot of MoxnTEzuma and the 
Mexicans to cut off the Spaniards at Cholula) con- 
tinued his march thither ; which was certainly very 
imprudent, if he really believed there was ſuch a 
conſpiracy formed againſt him, as he pretended : 
But, as a precaution, they tell us, he took fix or 
ſeven thouſand of the Tlaſcalans with him, beſides Cortez ad- 
the Zempoalans, and the forces of his other con- 7977, 
federates ; and, being arrived at the city of Cho- : 
lula, he was received with all imaginable marks 
of eſteem and affeftion ; only they deſired the 
Tlaſcalans might quarter without the city, as they 
were of a different ſeCt in point of religion, and 
their antient enemies : Which CorTEz thought 
fit to conſent to ; but direfted the Tlaſcalans to en- 
camp ſo near the town, that they might join their 
forces with the Spaniards, if there ſhould be oc- 
caſion. The ſame hiſtorians relate, that ſuch were 
the joyful acclamations of the Mexicans, on the 
Spaniards entering into this city, that they them- 
ſelves, tho? they had entertained a jealouſy of a 


_ conſpiracy before, were inclined to think them ſin- 


cere: That the quarters the magiſtrates aſſigned 

the Spaniards, were four large houſes contiguous. 

to each other, ſpacious enough to contain the Chri- 
ſtians, and all their allies, except the Tlaſcalans, 

who were ſo poſted as to have a communication 

with their friends; and that tht Spaniards, ha- 

ving fortified their quarters, were in no danger of 
being ſurprized. Burt till, they proceed to give us 

a farther relation of this pretended plot of the 
Mexicans, to deſtroy the Chriſtians in this town, 

by a general maſſacre ; affirming, that a Mexican 

lady diſcover'd it to Donna Marina, CorTEZ'S 
miſtreſs, in compaſſion to her ; and that ſome 
Prieſts of the Mexicans, being examined thereupon, 
confirm'd the - truth of it. But, whatever there 

was in the conſpiracy of the Indians againſt the <.., 
Spaniards, all agree, that CoxTEez and the Tlaſca- murders 
lans fell upon the poor defenceleſs citizens of Cho- ſeveral 
lula, and cut the throats of many thouſands of them, thouſa0 


without the loſs of any of their own people : That —_ 


he even ſet fire to their temples, which he burnt 1a. 


with 


d- 
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CHAP. with great numbers of Prieſts and others, ;who,had rayenous Wolves make. upon defenceleſs Sheep : 


. . 
. 


_ VIE retired thither, either to invoke. the..protection, of And if ever wife 1 Wo rather ſuperſtition, was 


evidently falſe, what WE 
other improbable fadts he relates, where they are not 
.confirm'd by the concurrent teſtimony | of other 


their gods, or as.to ſanctuaries, which they thought 
none would. be ſo. barbarous as. to violate. . Thus, 
fays AnTox1o pz Solis, did CorTzz.chaſtiſe the 
treachery of MonTEzuma and the, Mexicans, He 
acknowledges, indeed, that one of their own hiſto- 
rians, charges this General with barbarous cruelty in 


- this and many other maſſacres. of the like nature ; 


ſuggeſting, that his ayarice for the plunder of that 


_ rich city, and his ambition to render himſelf ter- 


rible, were the real motives to this butchery : And 
we can't ally avoid: being of that,opuiion, after 
the good Biſhop of Chiapa, who, lived upon the 
ſpot a little after the conqueſt, has confirm'd the 
;truth of it. BE; DIETS T1 43.3. 83 
_ Certain it is, this ternble execution had ſuch . an 
effet 'on Montezuma, that he immediately ſent 
another rich preſent. to CoxTez, with. farther. of- 


| fers :of. ſubmiſſion. and reſignation.to his. pleaſure : 
And, -I think, there' is little room to doubt, . but 


CorTzz expetted this maſſacre would be attended 
with ſome ſuch conſequences; and that the proſpeCt 


of them were, the principal motives to that bloody 
.a&tion, It is evident, great part of, the. hiſtory of 


DE. Sor1s. is mere fiction :; That, he has formed 


councils, made ſpeeches, and contrived ſtratagems 
for. _ his hero; for which there was no manner of 
occaſion, againſt,ſo weak : 
_ frighted out of their ſenſes at the di 


againſt.ſo weak and defenceleſs a people, 
poo 


" , 


artillery : Nay, he has wrought ſeveral unneceſſary 
_ miracles for the Spaniards ; at which 


e Spaniarc ch. every reaſon- 
able man muſt laugh. And, if theſe. relations are 
ought we. to have to 


Apretend- writers ? T'o add another inſtance of a falſe miracle 
ed miracle. tq thoſe I have related already from pz SoL1s:: 


He tells us, that the Spaniards having 


they march'd out of that town, a prodigious brigh 
WT, deſcended, in form of ite. and ſettled per- 
_ pendicularly upon. the Croſs, where .it remained for 
three or four years:. That there:p 
. cloud ſuch a ſplendor, as ſtruck the Indians with. a 
'veneration for the Croſs, ſhining out in the darkeſt 
. nights, and compelling them to acknowledge, that 
the Croſs contained ſome Deity ; .and:; that it was 
- With reaſon. the Spaniards worth ped it, and imita- 
ted them, by bending the knee be > It, and 
plying to it for relief in their diſtreſſes, neglecting 


erected a 
Croſs on an eminence in the city of Tlaſcala, when 
yh I 


proceeded from the 


defore it, . and 


their own idols : Which devotion encreaſed to that 


degree, that the Indian Prieſts grew jealous of their 


religion, and endeayoured to pull down that mi- 
raculous Croſs, and break it..in 5 Hg ; but they 
always returned extremely terrific 


tation among the people. . Theſe, and a multitude 


' more of ſuch feign*d miracles in, the Spaniſh hiſto- 


rians, oblige us to read, them with: caution ; tho? 


- DE Sous 1s frequently ſo good as to fave us the 


trouble of a ſtrict examination, and;confute him- 
ſelf, by relating impoſſible or inconſiſtent fatts, as 
will appear in the courſe of this hiſtory. And, after 
all, if that conqueſt was attended with. miracles 
that were wrought for the conviction of the Indians, 
there had been. little occaſion' for' thoſe numerous 
ſtratagems, and that inimitable bravery they aſcribe 
to their hero CoxTEzz ; much leſs for thoſe cruel 


| maſſacres that were exerciſed by the Spaniards, un- 
der pretence of forcing the Indians into the Chri- 


ſtian fold. There was ſurely: very little of heaven 


_ in that cruel war, if it may be called a war, which 
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| fied, not daring to 
' declare the reaſon, leſt they ſhould loſe their repy- 


FY 
? 


ropagated and. ed by the ſword, that of the 
apiſts was in America ;_ their artillery were their 
Apoſtles, and fire and faggot their Evangeliſts, if 
5 0ky Deere A Or Ten. Re 
Chiapa, who refided-in Mexico ſoon after the con- 
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queſt, and came. to Spain again to ſolicit a ceſſation 


of theſe barbarities, in compaſſion to thoſe miſera-- _ _ 
ble people, : whom he ſaw deſtroy'd by thouſands ; .. 


and was ſo happy as to obtain orders from Court 


to the Spaniſh Governors to treat the Indians, with 
mort. bnmandsy. 75h OE a 


CoxTzz, having remained ſome days at Ch6- Conezen: 
lula after this maffacre, and made, the neceſlary 5 nto 


preparations for his march, advanced, by eaſy ſtages, en. 9k, 
towards the Court of Mexico, in order to gain far- advances | 


ther intelligence, and ſtrengthen himſelf by alliatices towards 


with the Caciques, or Mexican Princes, great nums 
bers of them reſorting. to him, and complaining of 
the tyranny and opprefſion of MonTzzv +: 

Emperot.. Nor. was Cortez ſorry, fays his hif- 


heir 


torian, to ſee theſe humours prevail in the heart of 
the country ;, **. perſuading himſelf, that a Prince 


<< could not be yery powerful with fo many mar 


7 Ln 


« of a Tyrant, who, by loſing the love, of his vaſ- 


<< ſals, was defſfitnte of the ſureſt defence of a King,”*. 
Here we may obſerve the force of ttuth : The very 
adyocates of CorTzz, arid the, firſt adyenturers, 


acknowledge, that the diſaffe&tion of the Mexicans 


was ſo univerſal, that MonTzZzuma could not, 
without difficulty, have prevented the, revolt of his 
ſubje&ts, and a confederacy of the Indian Caciques 
againſt him, if the Spaniards had not come t6 their 
aſſiſtance : And, conſequently, the mighty aftions 
lr pap to be done by theſe adventurers, had very 


ttle to be admired in them ;. at leaſt, they could 
never deſerve thoſe applauſes that have been beſtow- 


aſſiſtance. Can we think it ſtrange then, 
that it ſhould be overturn'd, wheri the po hg =. 


ed on them; ſince MonTzzuma's empire muſt | 
have fallen of itſelf, by their own relation, - without- 
forei t ſtr 


Indians were aſſiſted in their reyolt by a people yerſ- 


ed in the European arts of war, and armed with ar- 
tillery and other advantages, which muſt have ter- 
rified and confounded any people, how brave ſo- 
ever, that had never ſeen any thing of this kind. . 
They frequently infinuate, indeed, that nothing 
leſs than miracles and ſupernatural aids could have 
enabled ſuch a handful of men to reduce fo vaſt an 


empire ; but they forget, on thoſe occaſions, that 


they have inform'd us, that the armies of Indians 
that join'd CoxTzZ were equal to thoſe of Mox- 
TEZUMA ; and that his ſubjefts were oppreſſed, and 
prepared for a general revolt, From whence it ap- 
pears, that neither miracles, or any great ſhare of 
courage or condu@, were neceflary to bring about 


that revolution, ” which is repreſented as ſo aſtoniſh- 


ing, that the ations of ALzxanpzs, Ce$ar, and 
the greateſt heroes of antiquity, are not to be com- 
MANDEL... ES. JRL 

"The hiſtorian proceeds to tell us, that MonTz- 
ZuMa had laid another plot to, defgroy the Spa- 
niards, by leading them ito a defart country, tull 
of defiles and. difficult paſſes, where he propoſed 
either to cut them off, or ſtarve them ; but their 
Indian allies, it ſeems, adviſed CoxTzz to take 
a different pity whereby he preſerved his army : 


That' this firatagem failing, MonTzzuma com-,. 1. - 
manded his Magicians, Necromancers, and all that bag 


- 


were verſed in the black art, to, aflemble, and employ'd 
diſtreſs his enemies by their enchantments, on pain Þ7 Mance- 


of death : That thereupon the Magicians, relying gigres the 
" SOOT: 13-42 21A - ONSpaniards, 
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CAT. 6n the figpott and affiftinee of thoſe infertal 


oVIL.,. powefs that uſed to favour thern, took their poſt - 


on a mountain, in view of the Spaniſh army 
whete, beginnitig to draw circles, and invoke the 
= * Devil (like our European Necromancers) the Prince 
_ _ - of Darkneſs appeared to them, in the form'of one 


bag »-.* *chantrients have loſt their force z and the league 


36 
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ther capital city in flames ; which they found, how- 
Ever, untouch*d on their return «hither. 
When this viſion was telated to \Montzzuma, 


miained ſpeechleſs ; but, at length, broke out” in 
the following exclatnation :* '** What can we do, 
«if our g6ds forſake us ? Let the firangers ad- 
_ < vanee, and the heavens fall on us : To hide onr- 
_ «ſelves, or tutn"our backs on the vengeance that 
«threatens, would be diſhonourable. I only -la- 
« 'ment the fate, of the women and the children, 
© that cannot defend themſelves? And, when he 
had ſaid this, feem'*d ready to diffolve in tears * And 
OW, ___—_ j In Vain to oppoſe the arch of the 
Spaniards any longer, he began to make prepara- 
ror for heir feceptin, 
- "Thus," we find, the Spaniſh hiſtorians "have 'in- 
terefted both heaven and hell in the deftruftion of 

. this unfortunate Emperor, againſt whom they had 
already arm*d his own ſubje&s, and all the neigh- 
bouring powers; which muſt render their ſhare in 
'the fubverfion of this empire exceeding ſmall : A 
Prince, tertified' by viſions and prodigies, by his 
own oracles, by-a goal inſurrection and confede- 
_ racy againſt him,” ſcarce wanted the artificial thun- 
der and military**Kill of the Spaniards to complete 
mam RoGMmMSEeEl TT. 
* The Spaniards, contintiing their march, were at- 
tended by ſeveral other Caciques and Lords of- the 
country, who complained of the intolerable op- 
preflions of MonTtzuma ; telling'CoxTzz, that 
they look*d upon” him as their prong ſent 
from heaven to reſtrain and puniſh the injuſtice 
and cruelty of tyrants : To whom he promiſed 
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tis Fafa, he was aftoniſh*d, | and for ſome time re- 


the gardens of it, which, the 


-of that | | 20 
The General, having:remained here one night, Cortez er- 


Jus proteEtion ;"and, ' drawing near to Mexico, in 
order'to ſtrike the greater terror into the natives, he 
order'd his artiflery'and ſmall arms to be diſcharg- 
ed J and cauſed ſeveral Indians to be ſhot, that ap- 
Proached too near his quarters while he lay incamp*d 
at 's rooms 'on' the borders of the Mexican 
| E,* RAB b IEG nl 4H ds Ns ACER be þ- | 

©." Here. Prince CacumaTzin, the nephew. of 
 MonTzzvuma, attended by the' Mexican nobility, 
came*to the General, and bid him 'welcome ; afſu- 
ring him, that he would meet with” a very kind 

_ and honourable reception from the Emperor.; but 
| Initiated, that” there having lately been 'a great 
KEarcity of proviſions in "the city of 'Mexico,  occa- 
How'd by unſcaſonable weather, they coutd nor ac- 
: . * 8 ITE Ws 2 fin » 7 xy ” Sd ROW aw” 
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commodate him as they defired ; and therefore en- C HAP, 
» treated he would defer his'entrance into that capi- , VII, 
al, if he did not think fit entirely to decline going "VV 


thither : But, ConTzz appearing determined” to 
advance, the Prince ſeemed to acquieſce ; and the 


preparations for the reception of the Spaniards were 
continued. ; 1 4 © FuE & x #2 _ - 


__ CorrTtz2z, being arrived at Quitlavaca, a city 
ſituated on an iſland in the great Lake, 5 or 6 
leagues from Mexico ; is faid to have had'fome_ 
apprehenfions, that the Mexicans ſhould break down 
he cauſey, and remove the' bridges on it $ which 
would have 'yery much embartaſs'd him, becauſe 
he could neither have advanced or retired in that 
caſe, eſpecially with his horſe and artillery. _ But 
the Cacique of Quitlavaca, who appeared to be a 
friend of the Spamards, very much encouraged the 
General; telling him, he had"nothing to fear ; that” 
the prodigies in -the Heavens, the anſwers "of 'the | 
oracles, and the fame of the' great adtions aritl Tur- 
prizmg arms of the Spaniards, had perfe&tly -diſpi- 
rited their Emperor, and diſpoſed him to fubinit to 
whatever the General would impoſe” on him ; and 
"that he was fo far from meditating to impede ther 
march, that/h&had givenchis commands to all the 
aces, through” which the army was to paſs, fo 
tapply them with proviſions, and all other accom- 
modations';* _ hat he 'would' find the' people 
every-where infinitely rejoiced-*on | his approach 
looking upon him _l manner as their x7 0 os 


ood a 
and in expettation the Spaniards would grab the 
character they had conceived' of: them, and reſcue 
them from oppreſſion, > oO 
© This is acknowledged by all the Spaniſh hiſts- 
-rians,. How 1s' it poſſible then,” to'torm a mote 
favourable conjuntture, for the Spaniards to have 


-eftabliſh*d | their *dominion Mexico, even 'with- "' 


-out the leaſt bloodſhed, if 'the General," who con- 
ducted them, had been equal ro the enterprize,” or 
'had had lefs avarice and cruetty in his compoſition. 
- The laſt town the'Spamiards came to, before they 
arnved at Mexico, was Tztacpalapa, which ſtands 
-upon the great cauſey Teading'to that\capital, 'arid 
is about 2 leagues-from' thence 3; where he was 're- 
cerved, with all imaginable honours, by the Cacique 
and the neighbouring Princes, who ' preſented hifn 
with a great variety of plumes: and fruits,” and with 
Re” of gold, *to the value of two thouſand Peſo's, 
The Prince 'afſign'd CoxTEtzZ his own elegant 
"Palace alfo for his quarters, and'entertained him in 
Jpannys mform” us, 
were equal in beauty/and magnificence to any thirig 


5 


began his 'march' early the 'next morning, beirig 


the 19th of November, 1519, in order to make his 


entry into the metrypolis of 'the *empire-; and, as 
' they drew nearit, ſays pe Solis mn his lofty ſtyle, 
they ſaw, with admiration, ' that great city elevated 
valtly above'the reſt of the cities of the lake, and 
carrying an air of dominion in the pride of 'her 
' buildings. Bemg come within a-league 'of the city, 
they were met by four thouſand* of the Nobility and 
great Officers of State, who, having paid their 
- compliments, advanced before them to- the gates of 
Mexico, and then" made'a lane for the army to 
' march through ; the” reſt of the people appearing 
at the windows and battlements on the 'tops of the 
' houſes, which were crowded with them ; but they 
"were not ſuffer'd to ſtand in the ſtreets, that the 
"march of the 'Spaniards and their auxiliaries might 
not be impeded'or'diforder*'d,” _ 
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army conſiſted at this time of ſour tmiideel 
and fifty Spaniards, and fix thouſand Tlafealans and 
Indians, who had -ne ſooner enter'd: the ſtreets. of 
Mexico, but they were met by two hundred Noble- 
men of the Emperor's 'houſhold;Aathed in one 
tvery, with large plumes of fenthers: o_ ane 


93 Heads, all of the fame faſhion arid colour; 


His firſt * 
a hue near, 


has 


Montezy« 
ma viſits 


Cortez, 


General, fell back" alſo, and, dividing themſelves, 


| returned t 


"Theſe, after. meeting and: complimenciny go 
made a lane for the' Spaniards: Then” came ano- 
cher body of the: Nobility, of a ſperior dignity, | 
who made a more. ſplendid appearance and, in the 


midſt of them, was the Empetor Mow'TezuM a, 


carried in a chair of beaten gold, on” the ſhonlders 
of His favourite Conrtiers, four more of: them ſa- 


Hg a canopy over his head ;' the whole adorned 
with beautiful feathers, through which the glitter- 
'Bold appeared : He was preceded by three Of- 
S,' with rods 'of ' gold, the harbingers 6f the 
dM s approach; on whoſe appearance the peo- 
ple Profſtrated themſelves, 'none daring to Took up. 
'Coxrez diſmounting when the Etripetor- drew 
the Mexican Monarch alighted'from' his chair, 
and carpets were- fpread 'in the'ſtreet for him to 

*read on: He advanced, according' to the Spaniſh * 
— Hiſtorians (who feem'to"have taken many of the + 
eeremonies they relate from their own Court) with 
«flow: ſolemn 'pace, Jeaning 'on the 'arms of two 


Princes, his relations; and was triet by CorTzz 


with a becoming haſte. and a 'moſt profound reve- 
rence; which Mon*2zUm a anſwer'd, by touch- 
Ing the ground with his hand, and afterwards raiſing 
it to-hislips; anew ard unheard-of condeſcenſion, 

' author obſerves, from MoxTEzU M a, who 
would Fearce bend'@ knee to his: gods; and added 
x6 'the eftcem and veneration his - already 
Had of the Spaniards. The conference between the 
Bmperor and the General- was ſhort, the hiſtorian 
gelaces, at--this interview; neither- has he made a 
Fp&ch for either of them. on this' occaſion; only + 
«61s us, that heir 
 Cahon; cand\that the Emperor commanded” one of 
he os his -relation, to conduE- the General 
to the palace aſſigned for his reſidence; and then | 
his own palace. . 

*Tt was about-noan the Spaniards PO brought to - 
the -royal houſe -appointed © for their SO. 
-which-was ſo- ſpacious asto contain all theEuto 
-and their auxiliaries: It had thick ſtone-walls, hay 


tell-us; flank*d-with\towers : The roof of the' palace | 


flat, and defended by battlements and breaſt-works 
_ inflmveh; that when the General'thad planted his 


_ artillery,” and. -placed- his guards, it had voy much 


the-appearance of a fortreſs. 


and was received by - CagTzz in the principal 
ſquare of the palace; and that Monarch, having 
entered: the room of ſtate, and Aeated himſelf, Or- 
dered a chair for CoxTrz; and a fignal was made 
for his Courtiers to -retire to the wall: Whereupon 
'the Spaniſh Officers did the ſame; 'and CorTzz, 
'being about to begin a ſpeech by his interpreters, 
the hiſtorian relates, MoNTEZUM A ora hits, 
and ſpake as follows: 

*« Illuftrious and valiant Stranger, - before you 

* diſctoſe the important meſſage the great Monarch 

* you come from has given -you in command, -it 


« is neceifary ſome allowances be' made for what 


© fame has reported of us- on either fide. ' You 
** may have been inform*d, by ſome, that I am 
one of the immortal gods; that my wealth is 
unmenſely great, and 'my palaces covered with 
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2M * at And, on the other hand, you may: have 


<6 


 Hither MonTzzuma came- the Gr evening, 


* heard, 'that T amy tytarinical, 
= But both the one and the other have equally im 
&, poſed on you; You ſee that-I'am; a morcal 
« the ſame "ſpecies of other men; and, tho? my 
< riches are confiderable,. my: yaſſals make. them 
*<-much more | than, they; 'arez: and ,you find;- char 
* the walls of my.ipalaces are; nothing more than 
«© plain limie and-ſtone. In like manner, no- doubt, 
5 has the ſeverity of my government, been magni- 
* fied : But ſuſpend your judgment ofthe whole, 
 *till you have had'an opportunity''of, informing 
<< yourſelf concerning; it; -and you, will find, that 
[** what my rebellious ſubje&ts call oppreſſion, is .no- 
<-thing 'more” "than- the neocfiary; okeention; of 
5 juftice,? 54 1 
» <:Aﬀer the ſame maziner haye- your "ns heek 
7p ſpeak of. you as gods-; 


epreſented t0 us. '-Some 
<«' affirming, that the-wild beaſts gbey you: That 
«you oral the'thatder:in your hands, and; com- 
'<<- mand the 'elements:* While 'others aſſure me, 
** you are wicked, revengeful, proud, and tran- 
-* ſported vl On Pp! 
"7 _ our” country'produtes. 

© I am now ſenſible;:7ye are of the; ſame. com- 

« poſition and form as other men, and-diſtinguiſh'd 
< from us only by accidents, which me GNrEne 
<< of eountries: oecafions. 
_ << Theſe beaſts: (Horſes) 7" chan you, are pro- 
= 'bably a large ſpeties - off Deer, that you have 
* tamed and bred up:in'ſuch imperiect knowledge 
*" as may be attained by-animals : Your arms are 


made of a metal indeed unknown to us, and the | 


< fire you diſcharge from. them,/with-ſuch-an aſto- 


-** niſhing ſound;»may. be:ſome ſecret taught by your | 


-< Magicians. As:9:your! actions, my, ambaſſa- 


< dors and ſervants inform me, that.you' are pious, 


< courteous, and' goyern'd by" reaſon; That you 
<<. bear -hardſhips” with: patience. and-, chearfulneſs ; 
\* and are rather liberal 24 coyetous;:. So:that we 


+ muſt, on both ſides, lay aide our prejudices and 
were ſuitable to'the oc- | 


« prepoſſeſſions, and rely: only on what- our eyes 
ap and. experience teach.. - 
< pains to- perſuade us, 'that the great Price you 
<« ſerve is deſcended. from our anceſtor QuzzaL- 
<. coar; Lord of the Seven Caves of -the;Navat- 
-< laques, and King: of the Seven: Nations; that gave 
' beginning to the. Mexican -empire.;; | We know, 
0m  thar-he departed from this land to.conquer new 
regions in the Eaſt, promiſing to return again, 

« "aq "refdrm cur governmenti/.and'; mangers : 


<. And, becauſe you;come from the: Eaſt, -and your 
+5: aRtions-manifelt you are deſcended-from this our 


-< luſtrious progenitor, we have already determin'd 
<< toipay. you all :1 le honours.?? 


various were the 


at: and ciuel, CH 


bz 


Nor-need you; take any | 


 To- this the General anſwer'd, That i it was: true, The ar. 
they had. heard-: yome:en- {wer of 


"Lf 
| of WY 


deavoured' to defane and aſperſe him, while others ©2'tcz+< 


adored him 'as a god : © But the Spaniards,” who 


F103 


were endued) with a penetrating ſpirit, : ealily ſaw - -- 


- through the different. colours of diſcourſe, and the 
_deceit' of the heart: 


'That they neither] gave.credit 
to his rebellious ſubjetts, or thoſe-thatflatter*d ham ; 
' but came into-his-preſence aſſured, thathe was a. A" 
'Prince, and a friend to reaſon ; but very. wel 
fied, however, that the was mortal, as. they them- 
ſelves were: That the beaſts which obey!d him were 
not-Deer, /but-fierce-and generous animals, anelined 
to war, and ſeemed to. aſpi pire, . with anbirion, alter 
the ſame glory their 'maſters.did. | | 
Their fire-arms were indeed the effect « [humen 
induſtry, and-ow'd nothing to the skill of: the Ma- 
gician, whoſe arts -were abominated by the Spaniards: 
mug: thos, having given ſome. anſwer tothe Em- 
peror's 


18h 
C HAP, veror's diſcourſe; CorxmTtz proceeded to' let him. 
VIE. know, That'he came Ambaſſador from the moſt 


CY potent Monarch'under the ſun, to_ deſire his friend- gio 


ſhip and alliance : -That there might 'be a commu- 
nication and intercourſe between their reſpective do- 
| minions; and, 'by that means, the Chriſtians might 
have an opportunity of convincing them. of their 


tions, he might claim a more abſolute power over 
make uſe of his authority, to inſtru&t them in mat- 


cans that \they lived in darkneſs and error, adoring 


the eternal cauſe ofall things;: without beginning or 


ed:- And this God they were all -under equal obli- 
-Eans could not be wholly ignorant, though they-diſ- 


who, for their mgratitude | and rebellion, were 


in their -abominable idols : That it was their voice 

_ they ſometimes heard in the anſwers of their oracles, 
and their | illuſions -that impoſed on their reaſon. 

- That theſe myſteries could not be explained at a ſin- 
gle interview-z-but the King, whoſe ſuperiority they 
acknowled | 


that, | being united 'in principles of religion, their 
_ alliance might become indiffoluble.. | - : | 


» 
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" his great-anceſtor QUezALcoaL ; but as: to: the 
 - overture that chad been made concerning religion, 
he held, that all;gods were good, and- the God of 
the Spaniards might be what they repreſented ; but 
he ſaw no reafon to withdraw that veneration the 
Mexicans paid to theirs: And, having made Cor- 
 TEZ a preſent of gold, jewels, -and other valuable 
curioſities, and diſtributed more among his Officers, 
_ that Prince returned. to his palace. ET? 
Remarks In the firſt-'of theſe ſpeeches,” the Spaniſh hiſto- 
on theſe r1ans have made MonTEZuUmMa | what they 
ſpeeches. thought it was proper for him to ſay on ſuch an oc- 
.caſion;- and have ſufficiently diſcovered that ſub- 
miſſion MonTEzuUmM Aa was then diſpoſed to pay 
them: They ſhew, that:the Spaniards were then ſo 
* high inthe opinion of the Mexicans, that they might 
have impoſed what terms they - pleaſed upon them, 
-if - they -had not firuck upon the only ſtring that 
-could have 'prevented'it ; namely, the demanding a 
-fadden and "total change .in their religion, even at 
_ - this firſt conference. Whether the ;anſwer ſaid to 
be made by Cor Tzz: be :genuine, .or not, is not 
- very material; -but it 1s-evident, from this firſt ſpeech 
- their writers have put-into his mouth, and many 
- other paſlages, as: alſo from his demoliſhing their 
' temples and images at Cozumel and Zempoala, 
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efrors:: And though, according to their own tradi- . 
this part of the world, their King only deſired to 
ters infinitely-to their advantage ; to ſhew the Mexi- |. 


Inſenfible blocks of wood, the works of mens hands . 
and fancies; whereas there was but one true Gor, 


ending ;- whoſe- infinite power created, out of -no- 
thing, the wonderful fabtick-of +the heavens, . the 
ſun which gave them light, the earth that ſuſtained | 
them, and the firſt: man from whom they proceed- 


gation to acknowledge and adore; an obligation-im- - 
printed on their ſouls, and-of which even the Mexi- | 


honour'd: that: almighty Being, by worſhipping de- 
-vils and' impure ſpirits, creatures of 'the ſame God, 


doom'd to ſubterranean fires; 'of which their -vul- 
canoes had an imperfect . reſemblance: That theſe 
infernal ſpirits, whoſe malice and envy render*'d them | 
' moſt -inveterate enemies of 'mankind, endeavoured 
their perdition, i by/ cauſing themſelves to-be: adored - 


ged,” admoniſhed/ them to hear thoſe Fa- lig 
_ thers whoſe:buſineſs it / was to_ preach the heavenly 
- doctrine: This-was the firſt and principal thing the 
\ King his maſter-commanded him to infiſt on, as the 

moſt likely means of eſtabliſhing a laſting -amity ; 


Montezu- The'reply Mon TEzuMAa made to this ha- 
, *tis ſaid, was, That he accepted the alliance 
| Þ!)- propoſed by.the King of Spain, the deſcendant of | 


- aſſiſt them in. eſtabliſhing their dominion, . by con- 
ſtituting them Viceroys and Governors under them ; 


.and, by'that means, reconciled the people they fub- 
 dued to their empire : But the Spaniards rejected, or 


perfectly depopulated, and many millions of people 


ſtians ; exclaimed againſt human ſacrifices, and how 


that he began fooliſhly 'to-prejudice the Indians a- CH A », 
gainſt the: 


conquered nations ſublervient to their deſigns, and 


neglected all ſuch politic arts ;, and ſeemed to know 
no other way of ſubduing that new world, than by 
maſſacring and murdering the ancient inhabitants z 
infomuch, that large provinces and iſlands were 


deſtroy*d, within the ſpace of twelve years after the 
invaſion of Cox TEz, as the Spaniſh Biſhop of Chi- 
apa informs. us, who was ſo ſucceſsful in his appli- 
cation to the Spanuth Court, as to procure a ſtop to 
be put totheſe unparallel'd outrages and devaſtations, 
in ſome meaſfure.. But to proceed in our hiſtory, 
which will abundantly manifeſt the truth of what 
I have here advanced, | 
The Spaniſh General, attended by ſome of his The fir% 


| - audience 
officers and ſoldiers, went the next day to the palace Cortes 


of MonTezuMa, and was admitted to an audi- 
ence. And here again, their hiſtorians relate, that. 
CorTxz. entertained that Prince chiefly on the ſub- 
jet of religion: That he endeavour*d to give him 


an opinion of the rites and ceremonies of the Chri- 


unnatural 


Spaniards, by inſifting on a change of re- VL 


CHAP. unnatural it was { 


devour their own ſpecies thus 
facrificed : And they tell us, that they prevailed fo 
far on him, as to induce him to baniſh human fleſh 
from his own table ; tho? he durſt not prohibit his 
ſubjects eating of it, or his Prieſts the continuing to 
offer ſuch ſacrifices. On the contrary, he main- 
rained, that it was no cruelty to offer to his gods 
priſoners already condemned to die; tho* CorTEz, 
and Father OLMEpo the Prieſt, frequently endea- 
vour'd to convince him of the barbarity of the 
praCtice, and of the excellency of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion : That he till inſiſted, © That his gods were 
«© as good in his country, as the God of the Chri- 
<« ſtians was in theirs:”* Nor could he diſfſemble his 
geſentment, when he was preſs'd ſo cloſely on this 
ſubject. 

At another time, MonTzzu mM a carried Cor- 


ama ſhews 4.42, Father O.meDo the Prieſt, and ſome of the 


principal Spaniſh Officers, to take a view of the 
great temple ; explained to them their rites and ce- 
remonies, the deities the images repreſented, and 
_ the uſe of the ſacred veſlels and utenſils, and this 
with great reverence and ſeriouſneſs : At which the 
Spaniards, their hiſtorians inform us, were ſo rude 
and impolitic, as to laugh and make a jeſt of them; 
and that MonTEzUuMA thereupon admoniſhed 
them to keep within the bounds of decency. But 


CorTez, tranſported with great zeal, ſaid to the 


Emperor, * Permit me, Sir, to fix the Croſs of 
* CHR1sT before theſe images of the devil, and 
«© you will ſee whether they deſerve adoration or 
<« contempt.” At which the Prieſts were enraged, 
and MonTzzuma himſelf in confuſion ; and ſaid 
to the Spaniards, © You might, at leaſt, have 
*© ſhewn this place the reſpe&t you owe to my per- 
<« ſon:” And unmediately led them out of the 
temple ; but returned thither again himſelf, telling 
them, he muſt ask pardon of his gods for having 
ſuffered them to proceed ſo far. And now, it ſeems, 
CorTEz and his Prieſts: were themſelves convinced, 
they had taken a wrong ſtep in preſſing the Empe- 
ror ſo ſtrenuouſly to change his religion, which only 
tended to provoke him, and fix him in his errors 
and contented themſelves with erecting a chapel, 
by his leave, for.the exerciſe of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion publickly ; in which they placed the image of 
our Lady and a Croſs, and celebrated maſs eve 
day. They add, that MonTzzvum a and his Court 
were frequently preſent at divine ſervice, and ad- 
mired the humanity of the Chriſffan ſacrifice; 
_ though they could not be brought to aboliſh their 
OWN. > 
Give me leave juft to remark, in this place, that 
the Mexicans did not eat the fleſh of thoſe that 
were ſacrificed, or ever fed on human fleſh; nor 
were human facrifices frequent in Mexico ; though, 
upon ſome feſtivals, and extraordinary occaſions, it 
be admitted, men were ſometimes ſacrificed. The 
celign of the Spaniards, in repreſenting theſe people 
to be ſo very barbarous, was evidently to juſtify their 
own cruel butcheries on theſe unfortunate Indians, 
as will be ſhewn under the head of religion. And, 
indeed, with what face could the Spaniards declaim 
againſt the worſhip of images, while they worſhip- 
ped images themſelves ? Or how could they pretend 
ſuch a deteſtation of human ſacrifices, when they ſa- 
crificed ſo many thouſands to their ambition and 
avarice?* And, as ſome have obſerved, might nor 
the Indians have juſtly retorted upon them, that if 
they ſacrificed priſoners taken in war, the Spaniards 
every day almoſt ſacrificed and eat their very God, 
as they themſelves acknowledged; To return to 
the hiſtory, Is ae?) 0: a 
YOL. II. 


-would ſatisfy 
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'Still there continued a great intimacy between © HA Pp: 


MonTzzuMA and CorTzz. If we may credit 
the Spaniſh hiſtorians, Cor T ez frequently reſort- 
ed to the Mexican Court, and MonTEzuUuMA 
as often viſited the Spaniſh quarters, making pre- 
ſents to the General, arid to his Officers and Soldiers; 
and exhibiting ſhews and entertainments for their 
diverſion. The Mexicaris ſtill treated the Spaniards 
with a reſpect that. ſayour'd of ſubmiſſion, accord- 
ihg to my author, MonTEezumaA ſpoke of their 
Kirg with the ſame veneration he mentioned his 
own gods; his Nobility paid a profound reſpett to 
the Spaniſh Officers, and the people bow*d the knee 
to the meaneſt Spaniſh Soldier : But an accident 
happened, which very much leſſened the eſteem, or 
rather dread, the Mexicans at firſt entertained of 
theſe foreigners. _ oa hoe. | 

One of that Emperor's Generals, leyying the an- 
nual tax impoſed on the vaſſal Princes m that part 
of the country which lay in the neighbourhood of 
the Spaniſh garriſon of Vera Cruz ; theſe Caciques; 
who had thrown off their ſubjefion to the Mexican 


_ empire, and entered into an alliance with the Spa- 


niards, applied themſelves to Jon pz EsCAL an- 
TE, Governor of Vera Cruz, for proteCtion ; who 


thereupon march'd out of that fortreſs, with forty An ation | 
Spaniards and three or four thouſand confederate In- between | 
dians, to their aſſiſtance ; and, tho? he had the "*.o Smealooarf 
fortune .to defeat the Mexican General, yet one of ganjards 
_ the Spaniards was killed, and his head ſent 


Court ; and the Governor, with five or fix more of Crvz- 


his garriſon, were mortally wounded: Which news 
being brought to CoxTEez, gave him great uneaſi- 
neſs; and the more, becauſe he was inform*d, by 
the confederate Indians, that the Mexicans were 
conſulting how to drive him out of their territories; * 
which they did not apprehend impracCticable fince 
the engagement near Vera Cruz; _ 

The Spaniſh General therefore finding it unpoſſi- 
ble to maintain his authority among the Indians any 
longer, without entring on ſome aCtion that might 
give them freſh cauſe of aſtoniſhment, ſays my au- 
thor, and recover that reputation they ſeemed to have 
loſt by that unfortunate accident, reſolved to ſeize the 
perſon of MonTzzumM a, and bring him priſoner to 
his quarters: And, accordingly, at an hour when 


ry the Spaniards were uſed to pay their court to that 


Prince, CorTEez, having given orders to his men 
to-arm themſelves without noiſe, and 1909 them- 
ſelves of all the avenues leading to .the palace, in 
ſmall parties, that no notice might be taken of it; 
went to the Mexican Court, attended by ſeveral of 

his Officers and thirty Soldiers, whoſe reſolution he 
could rely on ; and, being admitted to the Empe- 


_ror's preſence,” he complained of the violation of the 


peace between them, by one of the Mexican Gene- 
rals falling upon his confederates, and afterwards 
killing a Spaniard he had taken, i cold blood. 
To which MonTzzuMa anſwer'd, that if any 
thing of that nature had been done, it was without 
his orders; and he was ready to make ſatisfaction 
for any injury that might have been done undeſign- 
edly, either to the Spaniards, or their altes. Bur 
Corrs z gave him to underſtand, that. nothing 
them but his ſurrendering himſelf into 
their hands, and reſiding with them in the palace 
aſſign'd to the Spaniards for their quarters. 

_ -MonTzezuma, at firſt, ſeem'd aſtomſh'd ar 
the inſolent demand; and remamed for ſome time 
filent : But, recovering from his ſurprize, : he ſaid, 
that Princes of his rank were not” accuſtomed to 
yield themſelves up to a priſon ; nor would his ſub- 
jects permit this, if he ſhould foxget bis dignity » | 
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SOT etn.vo luntarily, they. were not afraid of any, 


oppoy AL his, Hens ſhould make; and they would 


hin with all. the fegard due to his dignity : 


He: might. continue to exerciſe his » aithority as for-. 


merly, and. [2 reſtraint ſhould be put upon his ati- 


6ns.;- only, for their ſecurity, he inſiſted, that the 
Moxre- 


them, 


Emperor ſhould reſide amongſt. 
RY M4 (ll: refuf} 


6. pm carry. him. off by. force, or murder him 

Cortez if ther. were,oppos'd : Whereupon he ſubmitted to 
ſeizes on do, what Ap 

OO gave, os to, his Officers to.prepare for his removal 

"zuma. Yo the Spaniſh quarters, whither he went in the 

vuſual ; and-in all appearance voluntarily, unleſs 

that he was attended by a company of Spaniards, 

that ſurrounded his chair, under pretence of doing 

| him the greater honour : The Spaniards alſo oblig'd 

him to take. with him ſome of his children, wich 

the principal Lords and great Officers of ſtate, whom 

all which could not be cffefted without a ſuſpicion, 

that they were .in. reality all captives to the Spani- 

_ ards, and had very near caus'd a general inſurreCti- 

- on to obtain their -liberty. . But CorTzz oblig'd 

' MonTzzuMa No On - that ag; Bogen was 

voluntary and to give his orders, that the ople 

ſhould which was ſubmitted to, my, 

leſt the Spaniards ſhould murder their Emperor, and 

all the great men they had in their power; And, 

tis faid, that Prince was allow'd to live in the ſame 

= he had done in his own palace for ſome time, 

attended by his officers and ſervants ; and that he 


iſued his orders, as if he had been under no manner 


of reſtraint; only.the Spaniards uſed that precaution, 
as not to admit too. many of the Mexicans to enter 
their quarters at a time, and kept a very ſtrict ; guard 

as all. the avenues. 
Farther re-. And here 1. Tannot but obſerve a little inconſi- 
_ Kency 1 in the Spaniſh hiſtorians, particularly in An- 
TONIO DE. SOLIS, ,who tells us, © That MownTe- 
66 ZUMA, neither .in his expreſſions, or his. beha- 
« viour, diſcovered the leaſt weaknels under. his 
* confinement, or. ceaſed to maintain the grandeur 
Emperor.” And within twenty lines he 
CT he want: of ſpirit in MonTezuma, was 
; remarkable, than the boldneſs of the 
6 Spaniards was ſ{urpriſing;” adding, that the hand 
'of God was upon. the hearts of the Mexicans, as 
well as their, Emperor ; or fo h; a Prince, and 
8 was Mk RcnNs © exceſſively zealous in ſupporting 
ir Sovereign, would never have 
ſubmit Ch tamely, and without Aarternpting his 


TE Spaniards. relate alſo, that Monrzvus' $ 
table, during his confinement, was.ſerv'd with great- 
er plenty than uſual, and that what was left, was di- 

uted among the Spaniſh ſoldiers ; that ſome of 
the beft es were ſent to the General and his 
Captains, who were now perfeftly known to Mox- 
T8ZUMA, and that he would converſe freely " 
pleaſantly with them ; but in {uch a manner, 
was not inconliſtent with majeſty : ne he Fr 
.moſt of his time, when he was dif « Fes 
"affairs of ſtate, ,am CE rn es Lawn nes 1p 
i, he was note elf without them. ; and the re- 


: Ron him in. return, gave him great fatiſ- 
faction hat. he wo ue ng pr gh Cog 
-T EZ at. a Mex 


to put himſelf into their hands, 
given. to OY Rand. that if he. would not,. 


nd.it. was impoſſible to avoid ; and 


detain'd as hoſtages for their farther ſecurity ; 


p | to the 
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even at play. But ſometimes they tell usþ-thit CHAP, 
CorTz entertained this Prince with more ſerious © VL 
ſubjeCts z particularly, that his zeal would not per- | es 
mit him to loſe ſo-fair an opportunity of making the | 
Emperor his convert : But that all the arguments, 
that he, and Father BaxTnwotoMtEw DE Ort- 
MEpo, the Prieſt, could uſe, had no effe&t upon 
him ; inſomuch, that they were in doubt, whether 
ke had nor ftill ſome intercourſe with -the Devil ; 
tho? it was the general opinion, that after the ap- 


 pearance of the Croſs of Canis in Mexico, afl 


their infernal invocations loſt their force, and the 
oracles became ſilent. | 
Nor did the Spaniards only teaze this ahiby 
Prince, on the point of religion ; but they com-b 
pelled him to ifſue out his orders for apprehending 
his General QUaLPpoPpoca, who had engaged'the 
Spaniards near Vera Cruz ; and this Gentleman 
being brought priſoner to Court, the Spaniſh Officers 
at a Court-martial condemn*d him to be burnt be- 
fore the gates of the palace, with the reſt of the 
Captains, that were concern'd in that enterprize ; 
and left this ſhould occaſion an inſurrection, and an 
attempt be made to reſcue MonTEzuma,  Cor- 
Tez cauſed him to be laid in irons that morning the 
execution was to be perform'd. Eo 
But ſuch was MonTzzuma's aſtoniſhment, Corte: 
when he faw himſelf treated in this ignominious ys Mor- 
manner, ſays pz Sorts, that he wanted force to 9" * 
reſiſt -or complain ; and his ſervants lamenting their 


Emperor's hard fate, threw themſelves at his feet, 


endeavouring to eaſe him of the weight of 'his fet- 
ters : And tho*, when he recovered from his firſt 
amazement, he mos to expreſs ſome impatience ; 

yet corre&ting himſelf, he acquieſced in his misfor- 
rtines ; acknowledging, they proceeded from the 
will of his gods, and waited the event, not without 
apprehenſions that there was a deſign againſt his life. 
But CoxTEeZ having ſeen the execution perform?®d, 

by which he found, he had ftruck ſuch a terror into 


_ the Mexicans, that little was to be fear*d from them, 


he returned to MonTzzoma's apartment, and or- 
der'd his fetters tobe taken off; and, as ſome wri- 
ters relate, fell on his knees, and took them off 
with his own hands, for which favour the Emperor 
embrac*d and thank*d him. But, what is ſtill more 
difficult to be believ*d, they affure us, that Cor- 
TEZ gave the Emperor leave to return to his pa- 
lace, and that he refuſed the offer, out of regard to 
the Spaniards ; telling them, -he knew very well, 
that as ſoon as he was out of their power, his ſub- 
jets would preſs him to take up arms againſt them, 
to revenge the wrongs he had ſuffer'd : Nay, the 
Spaniſh hiſtorians poſitively affirm, that notwith- 
Rand all the injuries and indignities they had of- 
fer'd to MonTEzuma, he exprefied a more than 
ordinary friendſhip and regard for them, preferring 
their intereſt to that of his own ſubje&s ; which 
muſt take the liberty to ſuſpend my belief of, *till 
they produce better proofs of it, and ceaſe to ſ peak. 
leſs inconſiſtently than they do in their accounts of 
this enterprnize. 

And now pz SoLis relates, that CorTzz gave 
MonTEZUMA leave to go "whither he pleas'd ; 
which he ſeems to contradict within a very few lines - 
afterwards : For, he tells us, when that Prince on- 
ly. deſired. to perform his devotions in one of his 


temples, it was granted upon certain conditions 


namely, that he ſhould give his royal word to return 
quarters again, and from that day 

human ſacrifices : And, I make no doubt, 
but they inſiſted on a third, viz. That he ſhould 
, take a guard of Spaniards with him ; for they ac- 
knowledge 


= T7, 
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CHAP. knowledge, that a body of Spaniards actually at- 
VIE. tended him to the 
TV” no other view than ſecuring their 'priſaner x tho? 


le, which they could do with 


pz Sours fays, indeed, it was at the requeſt of 
MoxTEzUMa - they went with him » Nor did he 
ever go abroad without a Spaniſh. guard, ' or with- 
out aſking leave of CogTzz, or ever lay one night 


out of their quarters, by their own -confeſſion 3 had 


which they would have us aſcribe purely to choice, 
and his affection to the Spaniards, who had put 
ſuch indignities upon him. They add, that CoxTez 
was now become his Prime Miniſter : That all poſts 
of honour or profit were diſpoſed of by him and his 
principal Officers, who were courted by the Mexi- 
can Nobility, when- they ſaw that no places or pre- 
ferments could be had but by their intereſt ; which 
might be true poſlibly : But, ſurely, it is much more 
able, that MonTzzuM Aa was influenced more 
y his fears, than his affection for the Spaniards, 
And we may obſerve, from hence, that, with all 


theſe: advantages, CorTez and his Spaniards might 


have eſtabliſh'd their power upon ſuch a foundation, 
as could not ealily have been overthrown, without 


| ſuch a deluge of blood: as they fpilt afterwards, if 
_ CorrTez had been as able a Politician as he was a 


Soldier ; or, if his benevolence and humanity had 
excecded his cruelty and avarice. de. 

_ - He'ſeems to have left ſcarce any means untried 
For his ſecurity and eſtabliſhment, but the principal, 
namely, the gaining the affeCtions of the Indians, 
-and the winning them over to his party, as well as to 
the Chriſtian religion, by aCts of generoſity and be- 


neficence, He was ſo careful of himſelf, that he 


cauſed ſome brigantines to be built on the Lake 
.of Mexico ; whereby he entirely commanded the 
lake, and the cauſeys leading to the city : And, at 
the ſame tume, he increaſed his reputation with the 
Mexicans, by the artful management of thoſe veſ- 
els. - The . Indians 'were at this time ignorant of 


the uſe of fails and rudders ; and, 'when they ſaw 
the:Spaniards ſailmg not anly before the wind, but 


. upon @ wind, and ſometimes almoſt direftly againſt 
11t;3 and that the- veſſels were ſteered this way and 
that way with-only-the turn of a hand, they began 


£0 return to their firſt opinion, that the Spaniards 
had in reality the command of the elements : And, 


"indeed, ſuch was the opinion the Indians now en- 
tertained of the skill and power of the Spaniards, 
that it wes purely their own fault the Mexicans ever 
t regain their freedom, _- - 


._ The moſt fatal of all the errors CorxTzz com- 


. mitted, were his repeated attempts, from the very 
_ time he landed, to deſtroy the temples and images 

of the Mexicans, and force them to -receive a new 
.religion- before they knew any thing of it, and be- 
; fore he was in a.condition to force their.compliance. 
: Indeed, religion. ought never _ to be forced upon a 


| {gn how potent ſoever their Governors may be: 
By 


ldoked upon as the ſhorteſt: way to- arrive at what C 


they principally aimed at z namely, the acquiring 
ted treaſures, This their future fron pre 
ently demonſtrate, if any credit is to be given tg 
they own DERERrg ooo nay deb 
Even now, when the Emperor MoxTzzuma, 
and his ſubjects appeared to be all ſubmiſſion, and 
in a manner given the reins of government 
into the hands of the Spaniards, did they offer theny 
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fuch unneceſſary provocations, in the capital city of 


the empire, as no people would ever have borne. 
They attempted at once, without demanding leave; 
or giving any reaſon for it, to demoliſh all the ima- 
ges of their gods, and convert the principal tem- 
ples in Mexico into Chriſtian churches; which oc- 
calion*d, as might reaſonably be expeCted; a gene- 
ral inſurrection. The Prieſts took up arms, and 
the whole city roſe, ſays my Spaniſh author, in de- 
fence of their gods ; and the Spaniards were at 
length convinced, by the oppoſition they met with, 
that it was expedient to admit their idols to remain; 
for. the ah where they ſtood. However, they 
perſiſted in erecting a Chriſtian chapel in one of 
the temples, and placing m it the croſs, and an 
image of the bleſſed Virgin ; and aQtually ſung maſs 
in it with great ſolemnity : Which the Indian Prieſts 
agreed not to oppoſe, , provided their own idols 
might be permitted to. remain in. theit. temples : 
And thus the matter was accommodated between 
them, and the tumult appeaſed. Some of the Spa- 


niſh hiſtorians deſcribe a ſolemn proceſſion alſo, that 


was made to the new-erected chapel when the Po- 


piſh images were carried into it ; and give us 3 
ſpeech, ſaid to be made by CorTzz on that, occa- 


ſion, before the crucifix. . They tell us alſo of that 


General's working a very great miracle, a little af- 
terwards, for the proof of the Chriſtian dottrine : 
They ſay, that the Mexicans came to him in a tu- 
mujtuous manner, complaining that. their gods re- 
fuſed to ſend them rain, becauſe he had introduced 
ſtrange deities into their temples : And that; to ap- 
peaſe the people, he told them the God of the Chri- 


{tians would ſend them plenty of rain in a very few 


hours; which prediction heaven was pleaſed to 
fulfil, to the great admiration of MonTEZuMa and 
However, theſe pretended miracles were but of 
{mall ſervice to the Spaniards, it ſeems z and, had 
they been real, the falſe pyliticks or bigotry of 
CorTEz, in endeavouring to deſtroy the Indian 
ſuperſtition, and introduce his @wn thusprecipitately, 
prejudiced that people againſt him to-ſuch a degree, 
that we hear of nothing bur plots and conſpiracies 
on the ane lide, and cruel butcheries ard operates 
on the other, *till. the Spaniards eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves by pure farce, and had jri a manner extirpated 
_ 55h inſtead of converting them: to;the Chri- 


w 


t to-attempt the ſubverſion of religion, and the = Their hiſtorians relate, that CacumMaz tn, A plot a3 


Introducing another by force, in the infancy of a 


revolution, was ſurely the moſt impolitic thing in 
_ . the world. And, if the attempt was not to be a- 


{rribed to weakneſs in CoxTzz and: his Officers, it 
muſt-be- imputed to' a much worſe cauſe ; namely, 
.$o:their/ avarice and cruelty, wha, looking upon 


 themitlyes to be armed with the Pope's authoraty, 


as well as the King of Spain's, imagined, that all 
_ the wealth of that-rich country would be forkeited to 
them, if-the Mexicans refuſed an immediate fub- 
- miſſion to their. demand of becoming: Chriſtians ; 
and-that, .in fuch -a caſe, it was lawful-ro plunder, 
..enſlave and murder them without 


[ 


King or Cacique of Tezcuco, and nephew tor Moy- 
TEZUMA, allemblige many more of the vaſial 
Princes of that empu, repreſented -to them the ry- 
ranny. of the Spaniards, -who in 4 manner govern'd 
the ſtate in the name of their unfortunate Prince, 
whom they had made their priſoner, and even loaded 


pt 


with irons, like a common malefaor : Not did he 

forget to reflect on: the-outrages that had: been done = 
20. their, religion,” by. deriding and vilifying their 
gods, and attempting :;to demoliſh their temples and 


images ; concluding,! that it was the greateſt re- 
proach their country could fulfer, ramely to ſubmit 


mercy; and make to theſe putrages from & handful of foreigners, who 
all the wealth of Mexico their wn. This they appeared, now they were bettet acquanted with 


© them, 
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"=* their fire-arms and enchanting magick gave them'z all his men priſoners, that refuſed to ſubmit to his 


oy 


TAE PRESENT STATE 
CHAP: them, to be. but mortals of the ſame ſpecies, and- VELASQUEZ, Governor of Cuba; to profecute the CHAap. 


who had no ether advantage over them than what 


mciting/them' to behave "themſelves ' like men, and 


_ deliver their country from this ſhameful and intole- 


rable flavery : With whotn moſt of the Caciques | 
concurr'd ;, but ſome falſe brethren amongſt them, 
*tis ſaid, betray*d *the conſpiracy to CorTEz: 


| Whereupon Cacvmazin was made priſoner, and 


| his brother, 'a creature of the Spaniards, was made 


Cacique of Tezcueo in'his ſtead ; and the reſt of. 


the conſpirators were difperſed, tho' not entirely 
diſheartened ; for this plot, to free themſelves from 
the tyranny of the Spaniards, became in a ſhort time 
more general: And MonTzzuma, receiving ad- 
vice, that his ſubje&ts were unanimous in their re- 


| folution of reſtoring him to his liberty and empire, 


Montezu- 


and to diſmiſs their haughty gueſts the Spaniards, 
ſummoned the vaſſal Princes to Mexico, who came 
thither attended with formidable bodies of their 
troops ; and, in this ſituation, he had the courage 
to let CoxTzz know, That, having acknowledged 


his. Maſter the King of Spain'the heir of his'empare, 


and that he held his dominions of him, as deſcend- 
ed from their” great anceſtor QuzzaLcoaL ; and 


| having prepared a rich preſent -for that King, to 


teſtify his ſubmiſſion and dependance on him ; he 
expected CoxTez ſhould withdraw from Mexico, 
and return to the Prince that ſent him, to give 
him an account of the ſucceſs of his embaſſy : And 
at the ſame time delivered to CoxTzz an immenſe 
treaſure, which he and his ſubje&ts had contributed, 
in hopes that'the avarice of theSpaniards would have 
been entirely ſatisfy*d with-it, and that they ſhould 
_ Enjoy the poſſeflion of their country, and what they 
had left, in quiet, freed from any farther outrages 


_ or inſults. And the Spaniards themſelves intro- 


duce MonTEzuMa making the following ſhort 
ſpeech on 'this occaſion, viz. | SET FC 6 
— © That it was reaſonable, CorxTrz ſhould now 
<< begin to- think of his departure, ſince he was 
<<. thus fully diſpatch*d : And that the motives or 
© pretences for his ſtay being ceaſed, and he hav- 
<* img received, for the ſervice of the King his Maſ- 
<< ter, fo favourable an anſwer to his embaſſy, the 
* vaſſal Princes would not fail to ſurmiſe, that he 


- 


** had ſtill farther views, if they ſaw him perſiſt in 


a body of 


'** remaining longer at that Court ; nor would it be 
<< 1n his power to ſupport and protect the Spaniards 
< againſt them.” uy (STEEN, 
And CorTx2, it ſeems, was under ſuch ap- 
prehenſions, ' that he ſhould ſuddenly be attack*d by 
'the forces of the whole empire; if he refuſed to 
comply with this reaſonable demand, that he did not 
think fit to obje&t any thing againſt it ; only deſired 
time to build a fleet to tranſport his troops to Spain, 
the fleet which brought him thither being deſftroy*d: 
To which the Mexicans agreed, and immediately 
aſſign'd him-timber, workmen, and labourers, to re- 
build his ſhips ; which furniſh*'d him with a pre- 
-tence to ſtay ſome time longgg; and he' gave di- 
TeCtions to the workmen nd to make too much 
-haſte in equipping the fleet, expecting that a rein- 
-forcement of troops might in a ſhort time axrive 
from Spain, and enable him to maintain his ground 
againſt all the powers of Mexico. oo 


Ethan fiendly ſquadron coming to his aſſiſtance, "advice 


was: brought, that eleven. :tall ſhips, and ſeven 


Spaniards, -\maller veſſels, with cight- hundred Spaniſh Foot, 


to reduce :fourſcore horſe; 
Cortez. 


£1 


of Mexico, and to make Corrzz and 


authority, and obey Pamenitio pt Narvarz, 
who-had-the command of the fleet and army em- 
ployed 'in this' expedition, To' underſtand 'the 
reaſon whereof, it will be neceſſary to look back a 
little, and 'call to mind, that Dreco pe VEeLas- 
QUEz, Governor of Cuba, firſt formed the deſign 
of reducing Mexico, and provided a fleet and ar- 
my, giving the command thereof to Hexnanyo 
CorTEz, in order to attempt that ' conqueſt : But 
being inform'd, that CoxTzz had a defign to de- 
prive him of the'glory and advantage of the enter- 
prize, and fet up for an independency, Dizco' Vt- 
LASQUEZ revoked his commiſſion, and, before Cor- 
TEZ left the iſland of Cuba, required him to-relin- 
quiſh that command, and return. But CorTzz, 
and his friends, having embark'd all their for- 
tunes in the deſign, in hopes of mighty advantages 
that would accrue to them in the purſuance of it, 
and both ſoldiers and ſeamen having a high opinion 
of the valour and condu&t of CoxTxz, they agreed 
to ſet fail, and proceed in the enterprize ; notwith- 
ſtanding the expreſs command of the Governor 
of Cuba to the contrary, Whereupon the Gover- 
nor ſent complaints to Spain, that CoxTez-had 
mutiny*d, and run away with the ſhips and forces 


defign'd for the reduftion of Mexico ;- and deſired 


he might have his commiſſion of Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral renew'd and confirm*d by that Court ; and 
that he might be conſtituted Lieutenant-General of 
all the countries conquer*d, or to be conquer'd, on 
'the continent of' Mexico (for his former commiſſion 
was given him þy Don Dizco Corumsus, the 
ſucceſſor of the 'celebrated CoLomsus that diſco- 
vered this new world). And fo good was the inte- 
"reſt of Dizco VxLasquez in' the Court of Spain, 
that he received the commiſſion he deſired : And, 
being inform'd of the ſucceſs of the Spaniards under 
CorTrez, and ſupported by the commiſſion he 
had obtained, propoſed, by this ſecond embarka- 
tion, to reap all the glory and advantages he at firft 
propoſed to himſelf by that conqueſt, ' 

| On the other hand, Hzernanpo CorTetz2, 
meeting with that incredible ſucceſs, that has been 


related, and being furniſh*d with a large ſhare of 


treaſure, by the preſents made 'him by -MonTe- 
ZuMa and the vaſſal Princes, ſent the whole, by 
two or three of his Officers, in'a ſhip to the King 


- of Spain, who'was juſt embarking for Germany as 


they arrived, in order to take upon him the impe- 
rial dignity, as he did ſoon afterwards, by the name 
of CHarRLEs the Vth. The new Emperor: was 
mightily pleaſed with the rich preſent ſent him by 


CorTxz, eſpecially as he look*d upon it to bean 


earneſt of much greater treaſures ; and, tho* he was 


' not at leiſure ts attend the buſineſs of the Indies be- 


fore he embarked, left orders with his Council to 
take the fupporting of CoxTEezZ into their confi- 
deration. But ſuch, it ſeems, was the intereſt. of 
Dizeco VELasqQuez at the Court of Spain, who 
had repreſented CorTtz as a traitor and deſerter, 


' that nothing was done towards the afliſting of him 
. *till two years. afterwards ; and the Governor of 
. Cuba was left to purſue his revenge, which had ve- 
ry near loſt the Spaniards all they had poſſeſs'd 


themſelves of -on the continent of Mexico, as I 


' ſhall, 'in the next place, proceed. to relate, ' 
' - The reyal'chamber of Audience -at Hiſpaniola 
-board, were arrived'-on -the' Mexican Coaſt; near - 


Vera. Cruz; and that they were ſent by Dri © repreſented to'D1560 VeLAsQU Ez, when they pow 


ſaw the, miſchievous conſequences of a. difſention 
among themſelves, at ſo critical a juncture z. and 


OF ME 


CH AP. he was making preparations to fall upon Cortez, 
VIE that this would probably -be of pernicious conſe- 
quence, and deprive them of thoſe valuable acquiſi- 

tions they had already made, and perhaps end in 

the ruin of them all : And, when they found Dre- 

GO VELASQUEZ was not to be prevailed on to lay 

aide the exp=d:tion, they ſent ſome Ecclefiaſticks 

and Off cers with Narvatz, who was conſtituted 
G:neral of the forces on board the fleet, to med1- 

ate an-accommodation between him and CorTEez , 

and, if that couid not be effected, to diſpoſe the 
Spaniards of both armies to a Teconciliation, and to 

_ /unite in the cauſe of their country and their com- 

* *mon Sovereign, | 


Narvaez > PampHilio pE Narvazz arriving with his 
_ he. fleet near Vera Cruz, ſummoned Gonzalo DE 
pan! 


{om Cuba JANDOVAL, Who had been appointed Governor 
arrive at Of that fortreſs by CoxTzez, to ſurrender : But 
VeraCruz. Gonzalo was ſo far from complying with the 


ſummons, that he ſent thoſe that came on that er- 


rand priſoners to CorxTEzZ at Mexico, However, 
Narvaez landed his forces, and march'd directly 
to Zempoala ; of which Cor TE z receiving ad- 
vice, at firſt ſeem'd thunder-ſtruck ; but, recover- 
ing from his ſurprize, reſolved to make Narvaez 
offers of peace, and propoſe the uniting their forces 
in the ſervice of their Prince. At the ſame time 
he repreſented to MoxnTEzuma, who was al- 
ready acquainted with the arrival of Narvarz, 
that the Spaniards under the command of that Ge- 
neral were ſubjects to the King his Maſter, and were 
come upon a ſecond embaſly to induce him to com- 
ply with the overtures he had already made ; but 
that he ſhould diſpoſe them to return to Spain with 
him, ſince he had already obtained the end of his 
embaſſy. | 


Cortez To his own men CorTEez ſuggeſted, that he 
—_— did not doubt to bring the Spaniards Nargvarz 
_ had brought with him over to his party ; and that 


they would, in the end, probably prove ſuch a re- 
inforcement, as would enable him to finiſh his con- 
_ queſt of that empire : And immediately applied 
himſelf to his confederate Indians, to provide him 
with ſuch forces as might be neceſſary, in caſe he 
ſhould not be able to accommodate matters with 
Narvaez. In the mean time, the Spaniſh pri- 


ſoners arriving, which GoysaLo pz Sanpovarl. 


had ſent up from Vera Cruz, among whom were 
.an Eccleſjaftick and a Notary, who had been ſent 


received them with great civility, and affured 
them, the Governor of Vera Cruz had exceeded his 
| orders in making them priſoners : And, having 
ſhewn them the great power he exerciſed in the 
_ Court of Mexico, he made them very rich. pre- 
ſents ; telling them, that he relied on their good 
| offices in diſpoſing Narvaez to accept the peace 
he had offer*d him : After which, he diſmiſs'd them, 


and order*d them to be conducted to that General 


with all imaginable” reſpe&t, After theſe, he ſent 
Father BaxTHoLOMEWw DE OLMEDo, an Eccle- 
fiaſtick of great reputation, to propoſe a treaty 
with Narvaxz ; and, if that did not ſucceed, to 
ſound the diſpoſition of his officers and ſoldiers, and 
incline them to pacific meaſures. He furniſh'd the 
Father alſo with jewels and rich preſents to the prin- 
cipal officers, in order to render his negotiation the 
more ſucceſsful, 2 
Father BarTroLoMew, on his arrival in the 
.camp of Narvaez, gave him to underſtand, 'of 
what advantage it would be to their Sovereign and 
their Country to unite their arms ; acquainting him 
with the ſtate of the conqueſt, and the numerous 
VOL. UI. Nums. CXVI, | 


Narvaez. apply'd himſelf privately to ſeveral of 


rin in Mexico, . and ſecure MonTzzUMA | 
from making his eſcape ; the reſt were order'd to 
be ready to march at-an hour's warning: But 


out, Dx SoL1s relates, that that Prince ſpoke to 
him in this manner, He ſaid, he had for ſome time ſpeech to 
obſery*d the General to be thoughtful, for which no bim there] 
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alliances Corx'Tez had made with "the Indian Prins CHAP 
ces : But inſinuarted, that they ſhould,, however, , *' [. 
have occaſion for their united ſtrength, to bring WY. 
the Mexicans under their ſubjeftion,; who were na- 
turally brave, and did not want military ſkill ; and, 
ſhould they find there was a miſunderſtanding a- 
mong the Spaniards, they might probably make 
their advantages of it, and deſtroy them. both, un 
order to free themſelves from a foreign yoke. 
To which Naxrvazz, 'tis faid, haughtily re- 
ply*'d, that Dizco pz VeLasguez had order'd 
him to enter into no treaty with the rebels, as he 
termed CorTEz and. his party ; but that his firſt 
and principal buſineſs was to compel them to. return 
to their duty ; telling him, that he ſhould immedi- 
ately proclaim them all traytors, who adhered to 
CorTEez, having brought ſufficient forces with him 
to compel their obedience, and finiſh the conqueſt _ 
of that country. | 
The Father finding no good to be done upon 


the pfficers and foldiers, and eſpecially to thoſe gen- Cortez 
tlemen; who came on purpoſe from Hiſpaniola, to corruyts 
mediate a peace, as moſt conducive to their Prince's —_ _ , 
intereſt; and diſtributed the preſents, he had brought, ,,... 
with great judgment. . The priſoners alſo, whom 
CorTzz had releaſed, were yery laviſh in his prai- 

les ; They deſcribed the grandeur and magnificence 

of the. Mexican Court; the ſway that CorxTzz 
bore in it, and the humanity and courteſy with 
which he treated all mankind ; which had ſuch an 
effect on the ſoldiery, that moſt of them appeared 
ready to join CoxTEz, who had already obtain'd 

ſo high a charaCter for his valour and conduct, and 
given ſuch ſenſible proofs of his affection for then. 

In the mean time it appears, that MoxTzzumM A, A treaty 
was carrying on, a private negotiation with N a g- derveen 
VaEz the Spaniſh General, who: had given him, 
to underſtand, that. he came with a commiſſion Narvaez. 
from the King of Spain, to call CoxTzz to an 
account for all the violence and extortion he had 
committed ; that he and his adherents were fugi- 
tives and rebels ; and that he would immediately 
advance and reſtore his Mexican Majeſty to his li- 
berty, and the peaceable poſſeſſion of his dominions, 


which, it was evident, Corx'Tez. was. endeayour- 
ing to. uſurp. Whereupon MonTEZUMAa made 
Naxrvaerz ſome. very conſiderable preſents, and 
ſhew'd a diſpoſition to enter into an alliance with 


by Narxvaez to ſumnion that town; CoxTEz him for their common defence. 


\ In the mean time, CorTEZ was not idle ; but Cortez en- 
as he was much more apprehenſive of the miſchief deavours 


he might ſuffer from the forces ſent againſt him by ©2 ins 


over the 


the Governor of Cuba, than of the power. of. the g,,ciards 
Mexicans, he apply*d:himſelf chiefly. to-gain the Of- ſent againſt 
ficers of the troops lately arrived, by preſents and.ca- him to his 
reſſes, which was his principal view, in ſending Fa- P*Y* 
ther OL MED0. with offers of peace--to.NARVAEZ. 

That Father therefore was no. ſooner return'd to 


him, with an account of the ſucceſs of his negotia- 


tions z but he reſoſy'd to take the field againſt his 
rival, before he had an opportunity of concerting 
meaſures with Mon TzzumM a and the Mexican 


Princes, and drawing them over to his party; Har He pre- 


ving aſſign'd fourſcore Spaniards, re pares to 


the command of Pexpro ps ALVARADO, keep _—_ | 


bo 


going 
to take his leave of his royal priſoner, before he fer Montezus 


ma's \ 
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| CHAP: doubt he had reoſon ; for he had received repeated 


advice,"'that Na xv a tz, who commanded the Spa- 
 niards lately arriv*d, was come with a deſign to ſup- 
plant him ; and tho* his Mexican Majeſty did not 
munch wonder, that there ſhould be private piques 
and quarrels between the ſubje&ts of the ſamePrince ; 
yet it was ſtrange, they ſhould be ſfuffer*'d to com- 
mand two different armies, and claſh when the in- 
tereſt of their Prince, and the publick ſervice requi- 
red a union in their councils and actions : He con- 
cluded-therefore, that one of them muſt be a rebel 
to his King. | KT 
The an- To which CorTez anſwer'd, as *tis faid, that 
twer of jt was true, they were both the ſabjects of the ſame 
TED Prince, and-they both intended the ſervice of their 
King and Country ; but were not indeed agreed in 
the methods of doing it ; he had reſolv'd therefore 
to march to Zempoala with the beſt part of his for- 
ces, in order to cultivate a good underſtanding with 
Narvarz and his troops ; and did not doubt, 
either to diſpoſe thoſe Spaniards to return to their 
ſhips, or to treat the ſubjefts of the Mexican . em- 
pire, as a people, whom the King of Spain had 
taken under his protection, = _ cadiagh 
_ MonTezumMa commended his deſign ; but ob- 
ſerved, that as Narvaerz had given out threat- 


3 en'ng ſpeeches, and ſeem'd to intend his ruin, and 


commanded a tody of forces of twice his ſtrength ; 
_ it would be prudent for CoxTEez to reinforce his 
little army with thirty or forty thouſand Mexicans, 
Which he would order to affemble forthwith for this 
ſervice, and direCt his Generals to obey the com- 
mands of CoxTez; But he wiſely refuſed the in- 
ſidious offer, placing but ſlender confidence in the 
Mexicans, fays the hitorian. He was cautious of 
_ entertaining auxiharies, that might command him, 
knowing how he ſhould be embarraſſed in the day of 
battle with a known enemy in front, and pretend- 
ed friends in'flank and 'rear., _ Lees ha 
_ CorrTEz, having given his orders therefore to 
ALVAR ADo, to have a ftrit -eye over MonTr- 
ZuMaA, and not to ſuffer too great numbers of the 
| Mexicans to reſort to him,. or any long conferences 
between them ; -and extorted a promiſe from the 
-royal priſoner, that he would not attempt an eſcape 
mn his abſence; telling him, he ſhould ſoon return 
to Mexico, in much better circumſtances ; began 
his march towards Zempoala ; and taking Tlaſcala 
1n his way, he-was received with the higheſt honours 
by that republick : However, they gave him to 
_ underſtand, that they could-not aſſiſt him with their 
_ troops againft the new-arriv*d Spaniards, whoſe hor- 
ſes and artillery they were not able to reſiſt, Where- 
| Upon he proceeded in his march for Zempoaha, tak- 
- Ing an advantageous polt in- the neighbourhood of 
that city, where he could _cither treat, or defend 
himſelf againft-N-agvarz, if he ſhould be attack*d. 
Cortez And firſt, he made freſh overtures''to that General, 
makes Cor accommodating the differences between them, 
Of reace 10 22d-uniting their forces'in the ſervice of their coun- 
peace to | | ge Foes pl 
Narvacz, try ; and even offer'd, *tis ſaid, to relinquiſh the 
advantages of that conqueſt;and-go upon ſome-other 
-enterprize with his adherents, rather than the King's 
ſervice ſhould ſuffer. 'And the? Narvarz refuſed 
 to-give him any other terms 'than thoſe of furren. 
. dering at diſcretion; yet the conceſſions CorTrz 
made, had ſich-an effe&-on- the Officers and 'Sol- 
Wiers, whiel' NArv azz commanded, that Cor- 
TEZ was ſenſible, he ſhould -meet with but a faint 
_ reliſtance from them. And underſtanding by ſome 
deferters, that Narvarz truſted fo much to: the 
ſuperiority of his forces, that he kept'but a very neg- 
Hgent guard, he reſolv*d to attempt to ſurprize his 
© enemy 1n the night-time, - 


took the opportunity of this feſtival to put the plot 


Accordingly, in a very dark tempeſtuous night, C HAP. 
when Narvaez leaſt expected ſuch a viſit, Cor- , VIL 
TEz fell upon his quarters, and made him and his ce, 


principal Officers priſoners, before they were well ſurprizes _ 


awake: Whereupon the reſt of his-troops flung down _— 

their arms,” and moſt of them enter*d into the ſer- O_ 
vice of CoxTetz. And here it muſt be admitted, ner. nnd 
that CoxTzz, by his artful treaties and negotiations The troops 
in the firſt place, and by his courage and condutt in hang "DE 
defeating an enemy ſo much ſuperior to him in num- gerCorces. 
bers, and eſpecially yn horſe and artillery, ſhew*d 


| himſelf to be a good Soldier ; tho* he can never be - 


allow'd to be a very great Stateſman, that, with all 
his ſucceſs and advantages, knew no other way of 
eſtabliſhing himſelf, but by the extirpation of 'the 
defenceleſs Indians. Fa IE. "\ 

While CoxTez was engaged in this expedition The info. 
againſt Narvarz, Prepro DE ALVARADoO, who lence of 
was left to command the Spaniards in Mexico, and wn hy 
ſecure the perſon of MonTezumM a, behaved him- Mexico. : 
ſelf with that inſolence and cruelty, and diſcover'd 
ſuch an inſatiable avaritious temper, -as united the 
whole city againſt him : The people became"deſpe- 
rate, when they found there was no end of his ex- 
tortions, and that they were daily plunder'd and 
murder'd for their wealth ; their religion derided, 
and their very gods defaced and demoliſh*'d. Burt 
the principal occaſion of this inſurre&tion at Mexico 
was ALVARADO'S falling upon the Mexican Nohi- 
lity at a religious feſtival, when they were moſt of 
them aſſembled on that occaſion, and engaged with 
the common people in that ſolemn dance, calPd Mi- 
totes ; wherein all diſtinttion 1s laid afide, and the 
whole city, Noblemen, and Plebeians, great and 
ſmall, join annually in celebrating the Jay. The Alvarado 
Biſhop of Chiapa relates, that ALvarapo, ob- maſſacres 
ſerving they had put” on their jewels and richeſt or-3* ron 
naments on this occaſion, aſſembled his Soldiers, and Mexican 
fell upon them, putting above two thouſand of the Nobility. 
Mexican nobility to the ſword, and plunder*d what- 
ever was valuable about them. Nor are the facts 
(either the ſlaughter or the robbery) denied by any 
of the Spaniſh hiſtorians; only they endeavour to 
juſtify the ation in their uſual way , that is, by 
pretending there was a plot of the Mexicans to de- 
ftroy the Spaniards on that day. Some pretend, 
that they were incited by NarvaEz to fall upon the 
Spaniards of CorTx?z's party ; and that MonTz- 


 zuma himſelf 'encourag'd the infurrettion, in the 


abſence of that General, to obtain'his liberty : While 
others affirm, that MonTezUuMa had no ſhare in 
the conſpiracy ; but that his ſubjeCts, encouraged by 
the declarations of Narvaez againſt Cor Tez, 
and the abſence of moſt of the Spaniards, agreed to 
fall upon their quarters, give their Emperor his li- 
berty, and free themſelves from the tyranny of the 
Spaniſh garriſon. Others ſay, that the Indian Prieſts 
-were at the bottom of the conſpiracy, ſeeing their | 
religion in danger, and another about to be mtrodu- = 
ced ; and all agree, they were very active in anima- 
ting their people to defend themſelves againſt the at- 
tacks of the Spaniards, It is alſo agreed, that the 
day before this ſolemn feſtival, ſome of the Mexi- 


can Nobility and Prieſts attended ALVARaDo, _ 


prized him of the aſſembling of the multitude the 
next day, to celebrate the feſtival, thar he might 
not be alarm*d on that occaſion; and aftually ob- 
tained his permiſſion before they would reſolve on 
the folemmization of it : But then ſome of them pre-. 
tend, that arms were diſcover*'d concealed in the 
temples afterwards ; and that the Mexicans only 


againſt the Spaniards in execution. | 
| However, 
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VII. 


OF MEX1C 0. 
CHAP. However, thoſe that ſpeak moſt favourably of 


this aQtion, acknowledge that Arvar ano fell 


upon the Mexicans while they were difarmed ; and 


' that they did not fall upon the Spaniards: That all 


the jewels and rich ornaments of the murder'd No- 


_ bility were carried off by the Spaniards; and that 


The Mex- 
icans unite 
their for- 
ces againſt 
the 5pa- 
niards. 


ALVARaADO never made any excuſe or apology for 
the outrage. Whereupon the Mexicans, expecting 
they ſhould all be maſſacred if CorxTEez returned 


with a reinforcement of troops, aſſembled from all _ 


parts, and attack*d the Spaniſh quarters on every 
ſide, chufing rather to die with their arms in their 
hands, than to be murder'd in cold blood. And, 
altho* chey were beaten off by the artillery and fire- 
arms-of the beſieged; yet, as they had cut off all 
their proviſions, the Mexicans would probably have 
ſtarved ALvarano, if CorTEz had not returned 
ſaddenly to his relief : He ſent therefore expreſs af- 


ter expreſs to Cortez, to haſten his march; let- 


Cortez re- 
turns tO 
Mexico. 


_ Vera Cruz. 


His uſage 
of Monte- 
zZama, 


ting him know, that he ſhould be obliged to ſurren- 
der, if he was not ſpeedily ſupplied and reinforced. 

CorTzz had juſt finiſh'd the defeat of Naxr- 
VAEZ, when he received advice of the diſtreſs his 
people were in at Mexico ; and, having incorporat- 
ed all the troops Narvarz brought over with his 
own, began his. march towards Mexico, with a 
thouſand Spaniſh foot, an hundred horſe, and ſe- 
veral thouſand confederate Indians; leaving at the 
ſame time garriſons in the towns of Zempoala and 
Nor did the Mexicans offer to inter- 
rupt his march: They retired, upon his approach, 
from the Spaniſh- quarters, and left that part of the 
town deſtitute of inhabitants. pate 36 
 MownrTezum Aa, *tis ſaid, met the General at his 
return, and congratulated his ſucceſs: But he, hav- 
ing been. informed' of that Emperor's negotiations 
with NARVAEZ and- his own ſubjefts, in his ab- 


ſence, 1n order to procure his' liberty, turned from 


MonTEezu Ma with all the contempt imaginable ; 
not ſo much as vouchſafing to ſpeak to him. Be r- 
NAL Draz, who accompanied CorTEzZ in this 
expedition, ſays, that he now looked upon himſelf 
to be powerful enough to ſubdue the Mexican em- 
Ire, without courting MonTEZzuUmMA or his ſub- 


5 jets; and therefore carried every thing with a high 


hand, or to that effe&t: Which, other hiſtorians 
obſerve, was a very great error; for, if the Gene- 
ral had, on his returning in triumph with ſuch an 
addition of forces, entered into a treaty with that 


Emperor and his Nobility, they would have yielded 


Cortez 
treats the 
Mexicans 
as a Con» 
Cuered 
people, 


Revives 
the hoſtili- 
Hes with 


them, 


to almoſt any terms; and he might have gained the 
dominion of that empire, for the King of Spain his 
maſter, - without any bloodſhed. . But he was too 
much elated with his ſucceſs, to think of pacific mea- 
ſures. On the contrary, i he reſolved to give them 
all manner of provocations, and even to render them 
deſperate, that he might have a colour: to deſtroy 
them, and ſeize all their poſſeſſions, whether lands 
or treaſure, He had found a garriſon'of fourſcore 
Spaniards able to repel the whole force of Mexico; 
and he did not doubt,, now he ſaw himſelf at the 
head of eleven hundred-Spaniſh horſe and foot, with 
a multitude of confederate Indians, he ſhould be 
able, by force, to reduce- the Mexicans, and make 


them ſlaves: But: he was near /paying very dear for. 


his preſumption z for, ſending out a'detachment of 
tour hundred Spaniards and Tlaſcalans, in ſearch of 
the enemy, who. were retired to the fartheſt part of 


the city, they were ſurrqunded, and in danger of 


having their retreat 'cut off; and he himſelf, with 
the reſt of his troops, eſcaped very-narrowly being 
ſtarved, or cut in pieces, as will appear in the en- 
luing relation : For. the Mexicans, rendered brave 


by their deſpair, were not afraid to attack Con Te © 


n his quarters, tho* defended by a numerous garrt- 


ſon and a train of artillery : And, when at any time Tr, > 
he. made” a fally, he found intrenchments itt-the tack his 


ig 


HAP. 
VE. 


ſtreets, and the bridges broken down," which reri- quartets. 


der*d his cavalry in a manner uſeleſs; and, tho” he 
uſually came off viftorious, he found: he had com+- 
mitted a very great error, in ſhutting himſelf up in 
Mexico, from whence it was almoſt impoſiible to 


make his retreat, and where he found it impracti- 


cable to fetch in proviſions, the enemy being maſters 
of all the cauſeys that led to the town, and of all 
the boats upon the lake : So that, if his people were 
not deſtroyed by the continual attacks of the enemy; 


they muſt certainly in time be reduced by famine: 
In this diſtreſs CoxTzz thought fit to endeavour He prope» 


a reconciliation with MonTzzuma, 2nd make uſe 5 


of the authority he {till retain?d among his ſubjedts 1, 


to induce them to lay down their arms, and permit 


the Spaniards to march out of Mexico ; which, it 
was preſumed, they would readily come into, that 


they might get rid of a people ſo much dreaded, as 
well as hared, by them. Accordingly, a parly be- 
ing propoſed and agreed to, MonTEZzu M A appear- 
ed on the battlements of the palace; and, ſome of 
the Mexican Nobility advancing to hear what over- 
tures he would make them, the Spaniards tell us, 
their Emperor made a ſpeech to his ſubjef&ts ; where- 
in he gently reprimanded them for taking up arms 


without his leave, tho? it was with an intention to. 
obtain the liberty of their Prince ; declaring, that he 


was in reality under no manner of' reſtraint, bur re- 
mained with the Spaniards upon choice: 'That he 
thought himſelf obliged to ſhew the Spanlards this 
favour, on account of the reſpeCt they had always 
paid him, and out-of duty to the Frince that fent 
them: Thar their embaſſy being difpatch*d, he was 


about to diſmiſs theſe foreigners from his Court; and 
deſired his ſubjefts would lay down their arms, and 
not interrupt their march, and he ſhould readily par- 


don their having taking up arms, or to that effect. 

\. Whether this ſpeech-1s genuine or not, 1t 15 evi- 
dent, the Mexicans had little regard to it : What- 
ever their Emperor's words were, they knew they 


were put into his mcuth by the Spaniards, whoſe 


priſoner he was, and tended only to procure them 


a ſafe retreat; and they were ſenſible, if they loſt 


the advantage they had, they muſt never expect ſuch | 
another opportunity of getting rid of theſe unwel- * 


come gueſts. . They had them now coop'd up in | 


this fortreſs, where no relief could be brought them, 
and from whence it was ſcarce poſſible tor them to 
retreat, if the Mexicans broke down the bridges 
and cauſeys upon the lake, and made ſuch ditches 
and trenches in the ſtrects as the Spaniards them- 
ſelves had taught them : But- forefaw, that if their 
enemies ever got over the lake again, they might 
not only receive freſh reinforcements from Spain 
and "their Indian allies, but they muſt engage them 
to great diſadvantage in the open country, having 


to treat 


hh. 
em. 


nothing to oppoſe their horſe and artillery. The The Mex- 
Mexicans reſolved therefore not to conſent to a Pa ai 
ceffation of arms; but. rejected the overture with - *2 


diſdain, as being framed only to give their mortal 
enemies an opportunity of. eſcaping out of their 
hands, and reinforcing themſelves, to the deftruc. 


tion of _ their country : And ſome . hiſtorians fay, * 


they were ſo enraged at the overture, that they ſhot 
at their Emperor for- making it, and mortally 
wounded him.” Others ſay, he was 'wounded by 
accident. 
out, that the Spaniards murder*d him afterwards in 


- 


On the other hand, the Mexicans gave | 


their retreat, when they found: they could not _ | 


Cortes 6 
tire. 
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192 THE PRESENT/STATE 


CHAP. him of; which laſt ſeems to me much the moſt 


| IRS. probable opinion. 


<P  CorTxz, finding the Mexicans were not tobe 
ches away arhuſed with inſidious propoſals, from what hand 
in the ſyever they came; that his proviſions were almoſt 
_ ſpent, andthat it would be impraCticable to make 
his retreat in the day time, reſolved to attempt it 

in a dark night. Having divided the treaſure there- 

fore amongſt his men, with which they were pretty 

well loaded, for it amounted to the value-of a mil- 

lion -of crowns, he iſſued out of his - quarters at 
midnight, the weather being extremely-tempeſtuous, 

whereby his march was for ſome time concealed ; 

 _ but he had not advanced a mile upon the cauſey, 
He is at- before he found himſelf attack*d on every fide by 


tack'd by the Mexicans, both by land and water, the-lake 


—_ being filled with their canoes, or boats; and, as 


his rear they had broke down the bridges, and cut the cauſey 
cut of, through in ſeveral places, the Spaniards were 1n 
great danger of being entirely cut off, CorTEZ 

indeed had foreſeen this, and provided a portable 

bridge to paſs the breaches in the cauſey, which was 

of great uſe to him in ſeveral places : But the In- 

dians found means to deſtroy this bridge before they 

were all paſſed over, and their rear-guard, conſiſt- 

ing of two or three hundred Spaniards, and a thou- 


ſand Tlaſcalans, was cut in pieces : They loſt- alſo 


their artillery, priſoners, baggage, and treaſure, 

Recovers with ſix and forty horſes. However, CorTEz, 

the farther with the beſt part. of his forces, broke through the 

oo ot the xndians, and eſcaped to the other ſide of the lake. 

' Some impute this loſs to the avarice 'of his ſoldiers, 

who were: ſo loaded with gold and filyer, that 

they could ſcarce make uſe of their arms ; and poſ- 

 fibly there may be ſome truth in it : But, I believe, 

every one, who conſiders his circumſtances, muſt 

be of opinion, that he was very fortunate in eſcap- 

ing ſo well. Had the enemy provided a body of 

forces to oppoſe him on the farther ſide of the lake, 

| he muſt inevitably have periſhed; but they did not 

expect his fallying out ſo ſuddenly, eſpecially in 

that tempeſtuous ſeaſon ; and therefore were not 
provided to attack them. 

De SoL 1s, the hiſtorian, endeavours to give us 

a veay particular account of this action ; admires 

the valour and condutt of CorTxz and his Ofi- 

cers, and informs us how every one diftinguiſhed 

himſelf in this memorable retreat : But, as he ſays 


zuft before, that it was performed in a dark tem-_ 


 peſtuous night, and in the utmoſt hurry and con- 
tuſion, no great regard is to be given to the parti- 
culars he has given us. He proceeds to inform us, 
that they arrived, juſt as it was day-light, on the 
firm land ; and thought themſelves very happy that 
there was no army to oppoſe them there, and that 
they were purſued no farther, *till they had time 
to form and recover themſelves from their conſter- 
nation. | 
Montezu- This good fortune, it ſeems, was owing to the 
= _ compaſſion the Mexicans expreſs'd for the two ſons 
{54 to be Of MonTEZUMA, and ſeveral Princes of the royal 
murdered blood, whom 'they found ſlaughter'd among the 


| In this re- Spaniards, when the day-light appear'd. The Mexi- 


treat cans relate, that MonTezzuMa himſelf was of 
this number; and that the Spaniards murder*d both 
him and his ſons, when they found they could not 
carry them off. The Spaniards, on the other hand, 
fay, that MonTEzUMA was killed before, by the 
arrows of the Mexicans ; and that the Princes alſo 
were -accidentally killed in rhis engagement, while 
The Mex- it was dark, and they could not diſtinguiſh friends 
icans {0- from foes. But: however that was, it is agreed, the 
their fane. Prizces were found dead, pierced through with ma- 


ral, "II 


{ 


ny wounds; and the Mexicans deferr*d the purſuit CH Ap: CH: 
of the Spaniards, to ſolemnize the exequies of thoſe VI. 
two Princes, or of MonTzzumMa himſelf, To " Y 
which piece of piety, CorxTEz, and the Spaniards 
who were left alive, in a great meaſure, ow*d their 
ſafety, | ; IO | w 

The Spaniards, having halted ſome time to re- 
freſh themſelves, and take care of their wounded 
men, continued their march towards Tlaſcala,. the 
country of their faithful allies and confederates: But The 
they had not advanced many leagues before they They cor- 
were again overtaken and attack'd by the Mexicans, tirue the the pa 
at a time when they, were ſo fatigued and haraſs'd, P*fui. of Co 
that had not CorTEez taken poſſeſſion of a tem- 
ple, ſurrounded by a wall of a large extent, that 
very fortunately lay in his way, he would have 
found it difficult to have repulſed the enemy. But the 
Mexicans, finding they could make no imprefiion | 
on the Spaniards, as they lay intrench'd within A cot 
thoſe walls, thought fit to ſound a retreat. How- 
ever, Cor. TEz, apprehending he ſhould be diftreſs'd Mexic 
here for want of proviſions, began his march again and T 
at midnight, with great filence, in. hopes to have _ 
got the ſtart of the enemy ſo far, that he ſhould 
have reached the Tlaſcalan territories before they 
could have overtaken hint: .But, -to his great fſur- 
prize, . being arrived on the top of a very high 
mountain, he diſcovered the. whole forces of the 
Mexicans, confiſting (according to their hiſtorians) 
of two hundred thouſand men, drawn up in batta- 
lia, in the valley of Otumba, through which it was 
neceſſary to paſs, in his way to Tlaſcala. 

Whereupon pe SoL1s relates, CorRTEzZz made 
only this ſhort ſpeech to his Officers : © Wz wvusr 
EITHER DIE, OR CONQUER; THE CAUSE Tepeai 
oF our Gor FicnT For Us. And, finding The battle "rs 
an uncommon ardour in his ſoldiers to engage, im- of Otum- _ 
mediately led them on. The fight, they pretend, * 
was for ſome time bloody and obſtinate; and that 
CorrTez, apprehending his men would be wearied 
out by the continual ſupplies of freſh forces which 
the Indians poured in upon him, gave a ſurprizing 
turn to the battle, by attacking the imperial ſtand- 
ard carried by the Mexican General, who was 
ſurrounded by their Nobility: For, having routed 
them, killed the General, and taken the ſtandard, 
the reſt of the troops turned their backs, and fled ; The Spa- 
and were purſued with incredible ſlaughter by the niards vic 
Tlaſcalans, as well as the Spaniards, who made *'%: 
themſelves ample amends, with the ſpoils of the 
enemy, for the treaſure they loſt on retiring from 
the city of Mexico. "4 | 

They tell us, indeed, as ufual, that their Pro- They af- 
tector, St. James, viſibly fought for them; and thar <'>* " 
they were obliged to a miracle, at laſt, for their * 
victory, But, as they relate, at the ſame time, 
that the Mexicans durſt never oppoſe their horſe or 
fire-arms, a General of an ordinary capacity might, 
one would think, have obtained a victory, armed 
with ſuch advantages, over the naked defenceleſs 
Indians, without the help of miracles. And, how- 
ever great and deciſive this viftory 1s repreſented to Rather a 
be, it appears, - that Cox TEz continued his retreat fortunate * 
from Mexico, and did not think. himſelf ſafe *rill *P* 


than a vic- 


he arrived at the country of his friends and confe- ,,,y. 


derates the Tlaſcalans: Nor had he remained 


long here, before an embaſly came to that republick, An em- 

| baſſy from 
from the new-elected Emperor QUETLAVAaCca, |... 
to negotiate a peace between the two nations of ,...., che 
Mexico and Tlaſcala, and propoſe the uniting their Tlaſca- 
forces againſt their common enemy the Spaniard : lans- 
And, though a inajority of the Senate agreed to re- 
main firm to their alliance with CorTEz ; _= 

_ there 


a” 


WV the Mexicans, to | drive. theſe- foreigners out -of 


their country 3 for! that they plainly. intended the 
ſubverſion of their religion, . as w 
and to bring them under the. power of an unknown 


dominion:z| whereas'' they had hitherto. 


maintained their-freedom, and were: never ſubject 
to. the will of any-Prince whatever. 5 


clans TE ed, by this republick than the Spaniards ; and the 
- * qui generality Kms ſhll -loo upon the Spa-- 


of Cortez. niards' to. be- fenit from: heaven-/ta' their aſſiſtance 

enemy; of their | ſtate. The 

Ambaſſadors from Mexico therefore-were diſmiſs'd, 

with ſome marks of contempt, and preparations - 

made to carry. pn the war I that empire, an 
8 , 


againſt that anci 


confederacy with the 'Spaniar 


a conſe The Mexicans were more ſucceſsful in their ne- 
Mexico a, country that lay between Tlaſcala andthe Spani < 


deracy Þ&- eotiations with the city and; terri 


and Tepe- fort of Vera Cruz, They incited this- people to take 
a yp arms againſt the, Spaniards ; and/the.Tepeacans, 


cut off ſome ſmall parties that CoxTzz ſent from 

Tlaſcala to Vera Cruz ; infomuch, that the Gene- 

ral found it abſolutely neceſſary to-reduce Tepeaca, 

' in order to keep open. his communication with the 

ſea : And, accordingly, both the Spamards and the 

Tlaſcalans . made preparations to: invade Tepeaca. 

The Mexicans, on the other hand, ſent them a re- 

inforcement of troops-z-and a general battle en- 

ſued ; wherein CoxTzz: was ſo - fortunate as to 

_ _ defeat their united forces. , After which, the. city 

Tepeaca and territory of /Tepeaca ſubmitted to the Con- 

ſubdued by queror, who took a ſevere revenge on that unhap-. 

py people, . murdering great numbers of them in 

at cold blood, and ſclling' the reſt for ſlaves. And a 

Spaniſh fortreſs was .erected. at Tepeaca, to which 

they gave the name of Segura de la Frontera, or 

the. Security - of the Frontier ; which was the ſe- 

cond colony the Spaniards: fix'd in that part of the 

continent. CoxTzz alſo reduced the city of Gua- 

cachula, and ſeveral other towns, by the aſſiſtance 

of his Indian confederates, of whom he had not leſs 

than one hundred - thouſand in his army at this 

tame: For CoxTez had learnt, from —x"S 

tunes at Mexico, to regulate his conduEt. : 

| found it neceſſary now to cultivate a good corre- 

ſpondence with the Caciques and Princes of the 

country, and to take their troops into his ſervice, 

tho? he had formerly lighted their aſſiſtance pretty 

much, He ſaw his error alſo in neglefting to poſ- 

ſeſs himſelf. of fuch towns and paſſes as might keep 

open his communication with the ſea, with his own 

people at Vera Cruz, and with his allies, Having 

taken.a particular ſurvey therefore of the country, 

he made himſelf maſter of all ſuch poſts as might 

be of adromgs © fm 6 0g $6 Rpt 
Mexico, which was ever his princip: 

rob. as he was ſenſible there was no approaching that 

he ; city by land, but on the cauſeys, which might be 


broken down, he order'd thirteen brigantines and. 
vigation of the lake, and enable him to 
by water, as well as. 


ſloops to be built, which we 
of the navi 
attack the town on eyery ſide 
land. The timbers and. planks of theſe he cauſed 
to be by the Spaniſh 


terwards made. the poor natives carry them, on 
_ their ſhoulders over the mountains to the lake of 
Mexico, a journey of near 300 miles ; and here 
hy were put together, and launch'd. 


nted it While theſe veſſels were building, Corrzz affem- CHAP. | 


ell as government, 


view : And,- 


if thouſand Indians, at Vera Cruz ; and 


i193 


bled an army of two hundred thouſand confederate 7 | 
Indians, and made himſelf maſter of Tezcuco, and Cortez 

ſeveral other | conſiderable towns upon the' lake'z poſſeſſes 

where he - laid up ines - of amtnunition and-vimſelf of 
proviſion, : to- carry on the- intended: fiege of the 3 Ps 
capital. He was ' fo fortunate alſo, before the en» ety. 
ter'd upon this grand enterprize, to be join'd by near Receive 


- + © », | three hundred Spaniards from Cuba and Jamaica; * "in _ 
The Tlaſ- But, it: ſeems, the | Mexicans ' were more dread- | 


who choſe-to follow his fortunes, tho” they WEE of Spani- 
ſent out by thoſe who were no friends: to CorTer, #6. 
and with a. view of depriving him 'of.'the advan- 
= this conqueſt ; 'and with theſe he received-- 
a ſupply of arms. and ammunition, and ſome 're- 


cruns of horſes, _ 


- Thus prepared and reinforced, Cox'rzz cor. - 
manded a Captain, five and:twenty Spaniards, and 
twelve Rowers, to on board each of the thirteen !+ + / 
brigantines : He one of | his field-pieces' 


on board every one of the veſſels ; and, while his 


fleet failed to take a yiew of the: city, he poſleſs'd 
humſelf of the three principal cauſeys leading thither, 
in order t6 carry on as many attacks by-land; All 
the Europeans CorxTEzz had in his army at this. 
time amounted to no more than nine-tundred, of 
which about two hundred were musketeers and _ 


croſs-bows, y-ſix were horſe,” and the reſt 
pike-men ; his train of artillery conſiſted of 
—_— Foto nom fifteen whereof were braſs. 


engagement The ſiege 
pen'd upon the water ; for, when the romenatgy of Metkc 
proach'd the city with their brigantines, an innume- men” 
rable ſwarm of canoes and periagoes (Irdian boats) 

came out of the canals of the city to oppoſe them; 

whole feathers and arms, ſays Dz Sorts the hiſto- 

rian, afforded a proſpect both beautiful and terrible; - 

They ſeem'd to cover the lake: But the btigantines, 

having the advantage of the wind, run in among 

the canoes, ſunk and overſet them at pleafure, hav- 


ing ſcarce any occaſion to make uſe of their arms. 


W hereupon thoſe canoes that eſcaped the firſt ſhock, 
fled, with the utmoſt precipitation, back to the city, 
whither they were followed by the brigantines, and 
ſeveral great ſhot fired into the town, to terrify the 
inhabitants. After which, the brigantines retired ; 
and the next day ſome progreſs was made at the 
three attacks by land ; but the enemy had made 
ſuch breaches and intrenchments on the cauſeys, as 
render*d the approaches very difficult : And, when-. 


ever the Spaniards advanced to attack them, canoes 


full of armed Indians iſſued from the town, and 
charged them in the flank ; which obliged CoxTzz 
to order ſome of the brigantines to ſupport his land: 
forces on the ſeveral: cauſeys, and beat off the ca-. 
noes : He alſo cauſed ſome-thouſand canoes: to be. 
made, and managed by his confederates, that might 
follow the'Mexicans into the ſhallows and 
where his:brigantines could not purſue them. Burt, 
notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, the Spaniſh | 
hiſtorians relate, that: the Mexicans, by their ſtra- 
tagems, gained ſeveral advantages of ConTtzs.: 
At one time, they laid an ambuſcade of canoes 
among the reeds of the lake, and were very near 
carrying off ſome of his brigantines : At another, Cortez re: 
they broke down one of the cauſeys, cut off his res. puls'd 
treat, and: took him priſoner : But he was reſcued 92* of bis 
out of their hands as they were carrying hi * [tmp 
However, there were = Spaniards. 4 
thouſand Tlaſcalans killed or taken in this | 
and many. more wounded ; and he was forced to 
leaye one of his great guns behind him. This mif- 
fortune obliged the Spaniards: to carry -on their at-: 
tacks with more 2 and circu ion for the 
21 4 
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CHAF Future.) Itis- related; that they- were forced to''be  dants, and other ornamental- pieces -of vlate and nay. 


VII:;: 


forced their army: with-:ſome'-bodies"of confederate' / 


upon*the:defenfive-after-this accident,” *rill their jewelsz ſome. of - their idoks, 
wI"FY wounded: men! were-recover'dy and chey chad rem-!/ cotton, furs;/and- feathers ofreirians Srrps ty 
mperi Ma | 

Another” 'Jridians; Andchere again”: they: have ' recourſe 'to + to ſend over: mn. qualified! to/ſarvey:the coun 
pretended" miracles ; and ttlifus;:that/their wounded? meniwere + that it 


miracle." 


THE P RE)SIEINIT/ S7TA T E 


'Prigfts +veſtments of 


- Phe? Generat':requeſted: his'2 1 


might: be improved to''rhe beft :agvantage ys 


healed. in-acfew days, ow 09 0a 1 'oll to'thely > with Prieſts and (Miſſionaries; forehsioodrerfioneh: 


.-- Fyeunds, and-repeating 'ſome:paſikges out of the”? the-peoplez-as alſo-catrls, ſfedboand plants, to ins-"! 
| Prinernctkn heh operated|by way 'of chart. prove the lands : But;"*eis aid; he: Pda aries? 


77 a wins .are; not agreed; i-\hether" theſe” larly 


yes. were -007be-aſcribed wo cal god "or laf/cevil? 
| Faint And,tol cpetceivegithdfe i1twore” only ifeſh- = 
wounds"that were/thus healed ; ; Theweapons bf the-/ 
Indians-eldbm broke/any: !bohes ;- ard every! onte= 
knows, that ordinary feſh-wounds, if they are Kept - 
clean, will cheal_bf, ithemſelves.- frequently, without 
______ therrafſiftanen of medicines: ory miratles, © SOIC 00 
A general (Andinown, the wouhded mendyine; reOvertd; and - 
the arqyoli the cenfederdteIndiats recruited, '{o'that - 
ipamoiintited again to. two-hundredxhoufind'yyen;, 
Cowie: refoly'd- to give agenerataſſiult-40 the 
city.31:andaccotdingly, havingigrder'd his forces ts 
aflvanceatall-the three attacks, they: filled Up the” 
breaches and trenches that-had *beeh *rriade mm'(the? 
cauſeys;; andidrove the enemy back*ints' the town +? 
Fach body- made alodgment within the city, and” 
{otvified it $5-but could nor-advines'far that-night; 
the enetny monk, von" and barricado'd all 
the ſtrvens. 9197 toms: nw nent ING -» DISH (19326219 
Mexico» Fhe-next: day the Spaniards prrmore/ grouhl ; 


akene'/ 12nd, on the-third,? repulſed thezenery on evety ids, 
i the country,)!: ccach'of them attended-by teh thouſand 


5a "0; eebradyanced:to the:great-fquirein'the middle” of 

the town, >where” Corr z:drew: up his united* 
forces; the:enemy 'retiring to the: Aarther part of the- 

_ town, and fortifying themſelves:there, '-Whereup-" 

om CorTez: thought fit'to offer-then terms ; and 
they agreed-toitreat, with a view of amuſing him, 
as/their:hifftorians , relate; *tilb the*Eriperor and his 
Nobility mate/:their' eſcape,» in*their- canoes,” to. 
the: farther- fidetof the: lake's!Of- which CorTez k 

being appriz'd; renew*d'the: hoſtiftics, and Gv-a- 
The Em- T;#Moz1n,”the::Enmperot;, with the principal Mexi- 
peror caniNobllity;:were'itaken by the briggntines in' the 
taken. Jake,” as" they, "were *endeavouring®to "get away. 
Whereuporsalbthe' reſt: of their forces flung down 
_ their arms, -and/ſubmirted 'to' 'mercy-; and 'Cor- 
TEZ took poſſeffion of that capital on the 13th of 
Auguſt, 'r521, being'the day: of 'St. HyeoL1To, 
who was thereupon'made-the-patron'of Mexico.” 
Spaniſh "hiſtorians relate; that no leſs than 
laughter one -hundred thoufand/Mexicans fell by the ſword in 
r= the defence-of this city, beſides great:numbers that. 
periſhed bycfamie; and-other-calamities : (And that 
this conqueſt «was attended with the: ſubmiſſion of 
moſt of the:neighbouring provinces,” who conſented 
to'acknowledge letentdives: ſubjects: of the King 
of :Spain (the then \Emperor Cnanes V.). 
The ſpoils .2Dhe .city 1of/ Mexico being thus reduced, Cor- 
divided. mTEzidiſtributed-the-plunder's —_ tys' Soldiers, Te- Te- 
ſerving/ only a fifth, with the] moſt remarkable cu- 
to the Em. TiOfities, Fol the'King ; which he ſent 'to! Spain by 
peror, ſome of his Officers, together with an ac- 
count ofhis::conqueſt, and' the ſtate- of that 'coun-- 
y; 290m mou: defirmg his Majeſty would confirm the Magi- 
| ſtrates he'had-»appointed” to - n' that” country, 
plete "th" the grants of the:conquer?d' lands, and Indian' 
- bn oo ns he had -made, to his Soldiers." Among the 
rich-jewels:CogTrz:ent-to-the *ris faid,- 
there was a find Emerald of a pyramidal form; as 
large-as: the--palm of -a: man's /hand'at- the biggeſt 
end: cate ſer of iigold and filver veſſels ; ſeveral 
things-caſt in; gold- and filver; vis. [ beaſts; *birds, - 
tiles,” (fruits. and flowers-; / GREY rings, ad 
$293. 


borh:their2perſbas and: 


- they defign'd to'do the like by- 


againft the fending over gn: Ea 
What'could bethivreaſon { 


termined:to- treat ithe! matives- N an Naves; apts Fm 
$2: "ey indeed '#/ 
uſurp/an-Tarblerary” dominion over mgpige-004 pou 
and Indians in that -new:wortd - of div 1: bigs 


- 'Fhe provintes'thur depended: or Mexico taving 


ſubmitted to the Spaniards, ys has beenrrelated aÞ2 


ready, Colin fiminon'dthemote! diftant” Tadimav: 
Princes:re\queqoaiadanatelF e the Kin 
for :their'S6vendi 
the King ofiMbElroaoan,coalkertit 
the weſtward 7 Os AIC the \coaft'tof the* 
South deat 1043 AL wi; S116) £12 0: 6isSinl 


To'this -Prince-Conm#r AetiPMonr axo;/tind Mechor- 


three: other'S ; atentled bytwetity Mexicart © 
Chiefs; with''a Preſent! 'of 
toys'3-and, when they: carte within-half aleatue of 
Mechoacaii, they. "were: met by: foarſtore Lords of 


of their vaſſals'(according to the Spanifithiſtorians)! 
who tee the Sjuninadte> know, "that "they were come ' 
from their: King” rowelcome then imto;theirieoun-" 


wry: And, : whert they arrived 1 1h thoeity, a: houls- F'** 


was appointed [forthe reception- of "theſe Ambajt- 
dors.; all mantier-of provilibns and-refreſhments,” 
that/the country afforded, 'wefe fſerit *in 3 and! they - 
were entertained in a-very ſplendid'mafiner';'which" 
agrees but if with the ollowing part-of "the ſtorp>" 
For they -tell- us, the King: himſelf came to the> 
Spaniſh quarters, ſoon after-theie arrival, demanded> 
who- they were? Whetic® they cane | ? And whar” 
brought them from ſo remote-a coufitry ?- Eg: 
they had hothingto'eat'at home, that they pre 
upon ſtrangers? And what the Mexicans Pad ac Sh: 
that they had deftroy'd- their City:?- Demanding if 
hing'? If they - I 
he ſaid, he ſhould-nor —_ ſubwivSoir, Bat 6p-- 
poſe force to force; © 

To which the Spaniards: inhh6e*s; They: earhe* 
from the Emperor of the Chriſtians; ro'cultivite a+ 
friendſhip with him; to traffick with his people; and 
to inſtruct them in» the worſhip: of -the- true G 0D. 
(Theſe were ever the glorious pretences of the Spa- 


' niards; tho? their aCtionis RIHATY yep Fare Ay 
| baſer views.) | - 


The King of Mechoacan, Ht ERA relies; 
was at this time '\.determined-to- have ſacrthoed! the- 
Spaniſh Ambaſſadors; but that-the Mexicans! who' 


accompamed them, affured that Prince; if he =— 
fer'd any vigence” to 'their-perſons, | their General * : 


would infallibly-rake- a ſevere revenge on himvand his 
kingdom ; givitgan account'of the wonders he had” 
done in their country with his fire-arms;<horſes; /ar- 
tilery, &c. *Ar which the King was fo aftoniſh'#;" 
that he order*& the Spantardsto' be treated with' the" 
urmoſt 3-and, admi hem-to an audience; ; 


- he told them; that he had heard of the fame-of ew" 


General, and deftred-to become Tubje&*to the migh-. 
Monarch f6m- whenee he carne,” who” com- 
manded fuel LoElike men : That, in” returrr: to 


nas 


Phylicehap ..” 
i5-mpt eaſy:0gbe:conceivel y orthe/ hdd eermimly- 
all|tche reaſon mitherworltto defire that neithet Kaws: - 

not Lawytri ſhould be admivted theres 


gf Spin © 
gm Odin hg chief was 
ory which lies to- 


yutenſils and? Fs 


an 'ſub- 


Mecho: 
 cantrea 
as A CO! 
quer'dx 
vince, 


Other 
countrie 
treated | 
the ſam 


Panuco 
ſubdued, 
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CHAP. »:his erbadly, he: ſhould: ſchd ſome of /his' principal cenidund Sabierngqmi-b agate chin tvftaſas2 And CIpAP) 


VII. 
GY TS 


Mechoa- 


Nobility-to attend onthe; General y- and. deſired. 
they would take a preſent with them, (which he ſent? 
as a teſtimony bf 'his-efteem and: affe&tion-for that 
Great man z+and,-ſaoh after, as much gold and fil- 
ver was ſent in as amionnted toan hundred: thoufand- 
dollars; beſides a-great-quantity ofec! 
and: ornaments, and: a-prefent::for each of he Am-: 
baſadors/z with which :they. returned to Mexico,' 
attended: by :the-;Mechioacari N oblemeh'"who were. 
ſent Ambaſladors toTopBrz nina bag © 
-The-Genetalz;:to ;confirm::thefe :Indians in the 
great opinion, they hadzeonceived of : him,” {after he 
had complimented and entertained the Ambaſſadors 
in a-very ſplendid: rnajmer; vedered(his-woops to:be 
drawn up, and to, exerciſe. and skirmiſt{before them, 
_ making ſeveral difcbarges'of his artillery rg Fmall 
_ arms;! tb- their great amazement} 2k 
The Ambaſſadors! returning, 'and' arching their 
to | their'-Prinee 1of| what they bad been wit- 
= neſſes).of at- Mexico;-he reſolved to' Pay CORTEZ 
a/yiſitrid perſon 3-aid;. arrived” n'ithat city, 
*tis fard;! he made a ſpeech to the General 3' wherein, 
| he acquainted bim, he'was'.come to” make his ſub- 
miſſion-perſonally, and/acknowledgs:kis fabjeftion ror 
tothe King of Spring. now his and: their Sovereign 3 
and ſhould, from thatday,- be ready-to 'receive his 
commands; :defiring they:would accept the treafure 


he brought witl him, -as @ tribute and earneſt of his 


future obedience. '-Whereupon Corr zz acquaint- 


ed hiniy, how happy-he would 'be/in becoming ſub- 
jet :tofo great an Emperor, 'who defired' nothing 
more than his converſion; ind' ro have: hirh inftruct- 
ed inthe » religion” of. the Chriſtians; and, having 
entertained his royal gueſt for” ſeveral days, ſuffer'd 
him to return into his own country, 

But CorxTzz: foon-terr:the Kingi/of Mechoacan 


can treated know, that he had a farther view'thati' to make him 


45 2 COn- 
quer 'd pro- 
vince, 


Other 
countries 
treated in 
the ſame 


the King of Spain for his Sovereign ; 
for he. Cs: Cur isTorfe Ortp to 
march/ into Mechoacan, with' an hundred Spaniſh 
foot, forty -borſe; and: ſeveral thouſand confederate 
Indians,” who were kindly received by that Prince 
at firſt-z» but, when he found they proceeded to 
take poſſeſſion of his chief towns, 'and treat his fub- 


Jets as a conquer'd people, he begari to; ſtand up- 
on his defence. ; for. which he was, ini the Spaniſh | 


phraſe, ſeverely chaſtiſed; that is,” great numbers 
of his people were mafſacred and murder'd in cold 
blood: And CorTzz, having, through this coun- 
try, penetrated to the South-ſea, erefted forts, and 
built ſhips there, for farther diſcoveries 'on that 
fide. GonzaLo pz SAnpoval alſo was ſent to 
ſubdue the countries near Tobaſco- and Tecoan- 
tepec, 'on the North-fea':: And PzpRro 'pt - ALva- 
RADO, another Commangler, - was detach'd,' with a 
body of Spaniards'and contederate Indians,” to take 
poſſeſſion of the countries bordering upon the vale 
of Guaxaca, to the eaſtward of Mexico ; who all 
fubmitted to the-Conquerar,” 
: While CoxTxz was thus: employ'd in edule 
all the! :country to) his obedience, \in the "name of 
the Emperor CHAaRrLEs the Vth, CmisToner 
vr Tapia arrived at Vers Cruz, with 'a com- 


_ miffion fram” that Prince to command all the new 


conqueſts : But the garrifon'- Coxrez had left at 


Vera Cruz fo'threaten'd and terrified Dz\ T aria, 


Panuco 
ſubdueg. 


that he was glad to make his'eſcape, and leave 
the General in poſſeſſion 'of ''Mexico//'” FR 
got rid of this rival, CogrTzz march'd'in 

to the province of Panuco, which he obliged to 
ſubmit to him. Whereupon he divided the country, 
and: ll Jy Indian —— among his Offi- 


Jewels: | 


building 


taken iin CyarSToemtr OlLm-; Sor - this officer, 
[elated with ſucceſs, threw off his dependance on © 


"However, - he was 'ſaon after aſſaffinated by forne 
of the General's creatures, and his folthers there- 
upon: Jaid down their arms,” © 


this was his practice m every province) whether the LL 
people:volun 5mm ro _—_ xm were par 
palked: to it by, force. ? | FDI 4 

{/But, notwichſaralthis vnefuarcald aac dfockes =: onbaot 
natives, and his: refuſing to reſign! Jhigthfovernment © 
to-thoſe who were ſent” ro-fucceed-hiny: an; his com-! ,. 
mand'z ſo powerful were'the"rich $the fron 
time to time, ſent to-'the-Eymperong/amdniſuch! were 
the repreſentations-rnade/:to” that Printerin his" fas... 
vour; that" CorxTez 'was declared CaptainiGenerah Cortez 
and, ;Governor"of New'©Spain by: the Emperor. yonbe LA 
TheGovernvrs of Hiſpanipla and Oaba' wete'com= 7,228? > 
manded-to reinforce that/Generaly and pivethim alb .... y * 
poſſible! affiftance;” Whereupon, finding bimfl6H: wee 
now eſtabliſhed: in his: commandy/he* ſet about: DH 

the' city of :Mexico, which'he had burnt 

and -demoliſh*d : He affign'd places* for building” 
churches; and other publick benefices; laid! our mar= 
ket-places, divided! the beſt part. -ofi:the ground 
among:theSpaniards;and the reſt ern oper _—_ "wy 
giving-them-encouragetnent to build arid people” the 
place-again t' He-affign/d'one quarte® pare particu- = 
=_—_ to MonTzZzuna, & ſon of the kid ceo 

ror's, 'and/another'to ane, of ithe' matt? "popular th- 
dian Generals 1 ; and they ſoon erected a'wwich finer 
towh than that which, had-been deſtroy'd,” havi 
now the advantage of -iron-tools, carriabes-ard'er 
gines, Which they wanted before,! BuY wth His own 
could ibe more: magnificent than*the”phlace Cog- 
Tz erected for _— upon the--pround -where 
MoxTezu 4's palace” formerly Red ; about 
which, *tis ſaid, he well ſeven thouſanitacths of 
Cedars, ſome of them -r20 foot"in terigth-+ He 4F- 
fo provided himfelf with a numerous trail" of artils 
tery; conſiſting of thirty-five pieces'of braſs canrion; 
and ſeventy of i _ ; which gave the Indians a vaſt 
opumon-of his - But chat which was his real 
ſtrength, and did: "him molt ſervice, both in Mexie6 
and Europe, was the prodigious wealth he'acquired; 
by the plunder of all: the provinces he became rma- 
ſter of, and the rich mines of Goldand*Silver he 
every day diſcovered, 'or - lagna Wow from on 
owners, . 

The provinces of ani Chinga,) Socom The ty- 
co, and ſeveral others bordering upon the Southifes; ranny and 
had already fubmirted-to CorTez;  atid-ſent him cacly of 
preſents byway of tribute. However,” undet pre: modbeng 
tence that they were: not fincere/4nd' aſliſted the particular- 
enemies of the Spaniards, ALvatzabo: was ſent to. 'y of colt 
chaftiſe them ; that is,” to ſeize onithe country and Y 
inhabicrants, maſſacre ſome, and enſlaye the reſt ;, -- 
which he executed with great - cruelty; as will 'ap- 
pear hereafter ; and was for this ſervice; 'made Go- 
vernor, | or rather Proprietor, ' of all . Guatimala, 
and the natives it- it, who were.treated by” this moh- 


05 = 
Maar 


v3; 


ter of a man worſe than brutes,” ſold for ſlaves ro 


work in the mines, and compell'd to carry burdens 


beyond-their ſtrength, ell _y ——_ ty out 1n 
fuch ſervices. 


CORTEZ was cttvilly fortutiats hate cheles bs 
made of the Commaiiders' he {ent+ to reduce the 
ſeveral provinces z buthe appears to have been mm- 


Colter 400 Sh 6" RCHIN: 


' In the mean - ime, - | --came over Commiſſi- 


' from Spain, to- enquire into the condurt of Cor- oners ap- 


-7EZ and his fellow-conquerors, "ag they calf rthem- pointed to 
ſelves 3- repeated - complaints heving-'been ſenr «ph 


to his 
| Europe preſlions «4 
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Hoodura threaten'd with capital 


" +HE PRESENT STATE 


© LA? Europe of their ervelties and | 

were found to: be ſo many, an 
Ga CorTez was: removed from his government for 
a time, his palace and effects ſeiz'd, and he was 


, which 


puniſhment : ;To avoid 
and Jucs> which, he- afſembled his army, and march'd againft 


| 23:99 by the large! provinces of Honduras and Jucaran ;' of 
= rig lor gpinhp 


. and, in the 
end, fo 


pay the 


him, and was allowed to bear the fame arms as the 

"*Y ben og gs gon of wor 
ty power of gold ; and thus are the grea 

Princes frequently compelled to countenance the 

_ greateſt villanies, when they become | necefſitous. 

And now. Coxtzz afted: more deſpotically than 


on Em YT but, to ſhew himſelf impartally cruel, he 
n 


the | Emperor QuaTzmoc, . who was <- 
F fed he the death of MonTzzvia;: with 


0 yr that 


y managed his affairs, by his a- 
gears in the Court of Spain, that they agreeing to 
(who wanted money extremely at 
niger ore tiene) ers lragidred rhokrld plecer-of eight; he 

: was reſtored; to_the government of Mexico, with 
parte of '1ie titles of Don. and Adclentado, or Lord-Lieute- 
babe 'nant z had ſeveral new privileges conferred upon 


not be. 9 wiek lacks tine, ve in thee CHA?, 
fortifications or buildings ings, unleſs' for w and, VU 
that voluntanly : That no Indians ſhould carried Av 


_ out of their reſpetive countries; tho? really flaves : _ 


That the Magiſtrates:ſhould have. power to deter- 

mine who were ſlaves; and who: were not : And 
that the Spaniards ſhould detain/no Indian women- 
in their houſes, on any whatever.” ' And, 

that theſe orders might be the better obſerved, the 
Biſhop of Mexico, and the'Supetiors of the Domi- 
nicans and F ranciſcans, &c.” were made Proteftors 
of the Indians'; among: whom was the celebrated 
Father BatTHOLOMEW: DE \Casas, afterwards 


Biſhop of - Chiapa, who. laid the ces: of the 
Indians before the Court of- , and procured a 
redreſs of them in ſome ;\ tho*, he com- 


plains, the Emperor's orders rH very ilt obſerved 

ar' that diſtance. But, from theſe intended: regu- Their 
_ we may gather Gur een the ances of the grievance, 
Indians were z namely being obliged to carry 
burdens beyond their Sgt z to _—_ in the 
mines, fortifications; and with fuch ri- 


gour, that they- perith'd dn: the :{ervice ; that their 
women, wiyes- and were. taken, from 


hey them, and abuſed by the luſtful Spaniard ; that they 


piracy 
ept them always priſyners, in his own quarters, 
from the time that Metico was taken. 
7 2 RE OS EB complaints againſt Con- 
-TzzZ being 


Spain, to examine the condu@ of CorTez : But 
this Judge died ſoon after his arrival, ſuſpetted to 
be poiſon'd by Cortez, or his creatures. How- 
ever, before. his death, he Muxez pe 
AeviLlak to ſucceed him ; but he alſo died ſoon 
after, appointing ALonzo bz - Esrxapa his ſuc- 
ceſſor ; ap. ſigh refuſed to wr his 

dgment ging, that his predeceſſor no 
your wo appt + cſi. Orders afterwards 


arri Spain, to confirm Dz Aevitarin 
OY ſupreme 


Judge, he commanded Cor- 
TEZ to remove from the city of Mexico, and took 
the adminiſtration out of his hands z and, fending 
- over a juſt repreſentation of the outrages committed 
_ by that General and his Officers, three other Com- 
| miſſhoners were ſent to ID to bring CoxTez 
to a trial, and it was he would 


Fe go have loſt his head. t he & means, in ſome 
>, + meaſure, to pacily the Court of Spain, and obtained 
Spin, nn leave to go over thither, and make his defence be- 


| - fore the Emperor : He carried with him fark a pro- 
gain. : dgousreakun 


ure, that all his faults ſeem'd to be'en- 
x, forgot 3 his 
= delighted with his converſation, and to give 
credit to every thing he ſaid ; rewarding and ho- 
nouring this barbarous tyrant, inſtead-of puniſhing 
| wy particularly, his Imperial Majeſty made him 
a grant of the whole valley of Ariſto in Mexico, 
with all the towns and villages belo toitz in 
which he had twenty-four thouſand y : He 
created him Marquis of the valley of Guazaca, and 
conſtituted him Generaliflimo of all the forces in 
| New.Spain; tho' it was thought fit to exclude him 
in abſolurcl from the civil government : And ſeveral 
of ſtrict were made for the better uſage of the 
.natives for the future ; - particularly, that 
_ſhould not be obliged to carry burdens like pack- 
Maes gre” and that every Spaniard, who 
 Abould fo load an Indian, ſhould, for the fit of- 
| fence, f on 96 Lane) geees of cit 1 for the 
( jpoend alhcn, chove hundred z and for the third, 
LORE his goods: That the Indians ſhould 


ſent over Lzwis 
ew: 7% Lxon, as yen" Judge of New 


Majeſty countenanced | him, 


made ſlaves of the natives without diſtin&tion, and 


tranſported them to the mines in diſtant countries, 
where they peniſh'd : And it was many years be- 
fore theſe abuſes were fully redreſs*d, everrin thoſe 
countries that ubmitted . to their domini- 
on. + apy ny; nh Sex to the woods and 
mountains, they were al very cruelly uſed, 
when they fell into the hands = gots the Spaniards, as 
their poſterity are at this day. | And it is not very 
ſtrange, if the Indians have ſometimes retaliated the 
in juries they received from a people that ſo violently 
and uryuſtly expelled them from their country, and 
treated them as ſlaves. But to return to the hiſtory. 
Before CorTzz left Old Spain, he procured all 
oe gn of the lands and territories of the Indians, 
he had given to his ſoldiers, to be confirm'd 
and, that he might not want emplo a hom now the 


civil government of Mexico was taken from him, 
he was conſtituted Governor of all the cofitinent 


and iſlands he ſhould diſcover in the South-ſea ; and 
a twelfth part of ſuch diſcoveries was granted to 


| him and his heirs. The General, having taken 


his leave of the Emperor, embarked ſoon after for 

New Spain, and arrived at VeraCruz in July 1530 3 

and, | not being ſuffer'd to go to the city of Mexico, 

took up his reſidence at Tezcuco, ſome few leagues 
diftant from it, where he had a very great Courr, 
conſiſting of his Indian confederates and of his offi- 

cers and foldiers, amongſt whom he had diftributed 

the lands of the ſubdue provinces. The General, Cortex t- 
before his going to Old Spain, had ſent three. ſhips oo fog 
through the South-ſea to the Moluccoes, or Spice yeria. 
Iſlands in the Eaſt-Indies ; where, his people en- 
countering the Po , who had already got 
poſſeſſion of thoſe iſlands, his ſhips and moſt of the 

men were deftroy'd, ſome few only - returning to 

Old Spain, with an account. of their misfortune. 


Before CorTEzZ received advice of this accident, 
he fitted out two other ſhips on the South-ſea, -to 


make diſcoveries towards California and the north» 


weſt ; but theſe met with no better ſucceſs than the 
they fleet he had ſent tothe Eaſt-Indies, moſt of the men 
 periſhing in the attempt. He again fitted out two 


ſhips more, in the year 1531, 'to make diſcoveries | 


to the north-welt ; but theſe alſo were as unfortu- 

.nate as the former. Whereupon CorTzz'em- He i 1 
barked on'the South-ſea himſelf, but did not meet ſucceſ 
with better ſaceaſs than-thoſe he had ſent upon dil- 
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CH AP. coveries before him : He was obliged to return, af- 
VIE ter he had ſuſtained innumerable hazards: and fa- 
tigues, without meeting” with .any" thing; anſwerable 
to the pains and expence' he had been. at. In'the 

year 1539, however, ,CorTez fitted: out: three 

| ſhips: more in the Sourh»fea, which failed--to: the 
northward *till they arrived -in''50 degrees and up- 

wards, -and his people landed: inf California and the 
oppoſite continent, bur made no ſettlements: And 

He goes the General, having beer'at a vaſt 'expence/in'theſe 
- ; _ naval expeditions,- went over 'ro” Old/Spain 
AY co again,/ ih the year 1539,” in hopes of prevailing on 
return to that Court 'to 'reimburſe' him his charges : Bur” the 


Mexico. Miniſtry,” expeCting t6: have received. an increaſe, 


rather 'than' a- diminution” of ' their” treaſure,” from 
theſe expeditions, CoxTrz did not 'mect with {6 
favourable a reception as formerly : The: Court be- 
gan to'give credit to the" repeated: complaints thar 
had been- made againſt him ; and though it was not 
thought fit to. proceed rigorouſly againſt the'Gene- 
ral; fines he had” been' mſtrumental: in adding fo 
large'and wealthy a country to the Crown of Spain, 
yet he was never ſuffered to return to Mexico again ; 
and” he remained a kind of 'prifoner at'large in the 


His death. Ermperor”s Court, where he died on the 2d day of 


December 1545, in''the” 62d year of" his age; and 
his body was afterwards.tranſported to/Mexico, and 
interr*d mm the cathedral of that city.” 
| How the Spaniards behaved themſelves towards 
the natives on the conqueſt (as it was called) of this 
new world, will beſt appear from the Biſhop of Chi- 
_ apa, above-cited,\ who reſided there at the time of 
the conqueſt, and, during the life of Cox Tz, ap- 
plied himfelf to the Court of Spain, to put a ſtop to 
the barbarous uſage of that people, after he had been 
an eye-witneſs of their unparallePd ſufferings. 
The Be This Prelate drew up a narrative of theſe tranſ- 
OP Or / 
—_— year 1542, when CorTEz. was at the Court of 
of the Spa- SPAIN 3 which he dedicated to Prince Pn1L1e, ſon 


niſh cruel- of the Emperor Charles the Vth, and afterwards 


ties, dedi- his ſucceſſor in that kingdom: In which dedication 
cated to 


Prince Ne Puts that Prince in mind, that God, for the be- 
Philip. nefit of mankind, had appointed Kings and Princes 
to be the Fathers and Prote&ors of their people ; 
and it was to be preſumed, he obſerved, if any vio- 
lences or injuries were committed in their dominions, 
_ and not redreſſed, that the Prince had no notice of 
them; it being his intereſt to promote the good and 

_ welfare of his ſubjedts. 
That, conſidering the intolerable miſchiefs the 
| Crown of Spain ſuſtained in the new world, by the 
tyranny, oppreſſion, and unheard-of cruelties of 
the Generals and Adventurers, to whom thoſe 
countries had been granted in propriety reſpeCtively, 
| by the name of conqueſts ; he ſhould think himſelf, 
he ſaid, in fome meaſure, guilty of them, if he con- 
cealed the loſs of that infinite number of ſouls and 
bodies he had ſeen deftroy'd there : That God and 
the holy church had committed the government of 


rhat people to the King of Caſtile, to the end they 


might be converted, and their temporal as well as 
ſpiritual happineſs promoted. That his Majeſty 
therefore might be truly apprized of the ſtate of thoſe 
countres fince the conqueſt, and redreſs their grie- 
vances, he had ſelected ſome few inſtances of the 
condu&t and behaviour of the Great men who had 
begg'd thoſe conqueſts of the Crown; which he had 
cauſed to be printed ſome years before, and humbly 
treated that Prince to. uſe his intereſt that none of 
thoſe countries or iſlands might be granted for the 
future to any private perſons as their conqueſts ; for 
= _ —_ innocent people were daily murder*'d 


aCtions in the year 1 532, which he republiſhed in the 


97 
and deftroy'd, through the avarice and ambition of CHA Pe, 
the-aboveſaid adventurers.” wo oo £9 7 YI. 

- Proceeding in his narrative, the!Biſhop obſerves; He _ 
that Fiſpaniola'and' the neighbouring iſlands were how popu- 
full of people, as well as the continent, -when the 10s Ame- - 
Spaniards firft diſcoveredi America ;- That, as to the je tt, 
genius and temper , of+the | natives, they | had very Spaniards 
quick” parts, were capable 'of earning/any' thing z arrived | 
and yet were very-meek,' inoffenſive, and hoſpita- 37% 3n6 
ble:; :void of malice;' covetouſneſs, 'or 'ambition ; x - 
very obedient to their ſuperiors; patient and'tempe- people. 
rate j and as their food' was'/plain ang'ſimple, fo they = 
eatiandt drank ſparingly; but that' they were of a 
tender. conſtitution,” not able to endure labour or 
hardſhips; and if they were :tranſported to diftant 
countries,' did not{long furvive it. - oo 
:1.Upon'theſe harmleſs theep {in my author's phraſe) How cru- 
the Spaniards tell, like fo'many ravenous Wolves or.* ly Woo: 
'Fygers, as ſoon'as they arrived amongſt them z and 

did notceate tur forty years (y1iz. from theycar 1492, 

when America was firſt diſcovered, to the time our 

author wrote, anno 1532) to torture, murder and 


deſtroy them, by' a variety of ſtrange and unac- 


countable cruelties,” ſuch as were never'heard of be- 
fore ; infomuch, that'of three millions of ſouls they The 


found 'in the iſland of Hiſpaniola, there were not, iflnds 


at the time the Biſhop wrote, ' two hundred native PE 
Indians -upon that iſland ; and the neighbouring 
iſland of Cuba, equally populous, and almoſt of 
equal extent, was in-a manner depopulated : That 
thoſe of Porto Rico/and Jamaica, fruitful Aouriſhing 
iſlands, and abounding with people when the Spa- 
niards'came thither, were. become perfeC 'defarts : 
The Bahama iſlands, which contained five hundred 
thouſand ſouls, had not, 'when the Biſhop wrote, 


one' human creature left upon them z and the An- 


tilles, or Caribbee iſlands, had moſt of then been 
deſtroyed in like manner. YH TIED 

Then he proceeds to give an account of the con- On the 
tinent ; where, he fays,' it was' certain, that the continent. 
Spaniards, by their cruelties, had depopulated ten 

realms larger than Spain, and extending as far as 

from Seville to Jeruſalem, which was 1000 leagues 

and upwards, though they were before as well 
peopled as any countries whatever : That he was 


able to give. a certain and particular account of 


twelve millions of ſouls, men, women and children, 

that, within the ſaid ſpace of forty years, had been 
unjuſtly and tyrannically put to death by the Spa- 
niards; and, he verily believed, more than fifteen Fifteen 
millions of ſouls had periſhed by. their hands within penareor 
that time; the cauſe whereof, he ſays, was the in- p 
ſatiate avarice and ambition of the Spaniards, 

' That he himſelf ſaw four or five of: the Indiah Variety of 
Princes, or great Lords, broil'd at one time on grid- 279: 
irons, over a flow fire, and others roafted z man 
more he ſaw torn in pieces with dogs : That they 
maſſacred whole towns, ſparing neither women nor 
children ; ripped up women with child, beat out 
the brains of ſome infants, and drowned others 
and that they would, in ſport, lay wagers -whic 
ſhould kill the poor Indians ſooneſt, by cutting off 
their heads, or piercing their breaſts : That the Sol- 
diers being about to burn one of the Indian Princes, 
whoſe name was HaThway, a Prieſt was ſent t 
him, to perſuade him to turn Chriſtian before he 
died ; and the' Prieft telling him he would go ro 
heaven, a place of happineſs, if he embraced Chriſt- 
1anity ; otherwiſe he. muſt expeEt eternal torments 
in hell; HaTuway demanded, - if the Spaniards 
went to heaven? And being anſwer'd, yes; the 
Indian Prince reply*d, © Then let me go- to hell, 

«© where there will be no Spaniards.”  _ ah 
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IJ THE PRESENT STATE 


' CHAP. The Biſhop relates, that marching with ſome 


Spaniſh troops towards a great town, conſiſting of 
three thouſand Indians, the people came out to 
meet them, bringing along with them all manner of 


_ proviſions and refreſhments for the Spaniards, who, 


notwithſtanding, fell upon them, and put all theſe 
defenceleſs people to the ſword, men, women and 
children; and that without any manner of cauſe or 
provocation, that he could diſcover. = 
[That at another time he ſaw ſix thouſand infants 
deſtroyed within the ſpace of three or four -months, 


for want of people to look after them, their fathers 


_ and mothers being ſent away to work in the mines, 


or to ſome other laborious employments, at a great 
dittance from them: That it being the uſual way 
for the Officers and Soldiers to divide the natives 
amongſt them, he knew an Officer, that, having 
three hundred Indians afſign'd him for his ſhare, kil- 


ted two hundred and ſixty of them, within three 


months, by hard ſervice in the mines ; and that 
they afterwards afſign'd him as many more, of 
whom he made the like havock. _ 

That, jn the year 1514, a Spaniſh Adventurer 
deſtroyed all the country from the river Darien to 


_ the province of Nicaragua, extending upwards of 
500 miles; and that one of his Officers, in one-ex- 


curſion, murdered more than twenty thouſand peo- 
ple, ſome of whom he burnt, others he cauſed to 


be torn in pieces by dogs, or tortured *tall they ex- 


pired in exquiſite pain, «br amr IO 

_ If the Spaniards had intelligence that any town 
was rich in gold, or other treaſure, it was an or- 
dinary thing to ſend a party of men to ſummon 
them to turn Chriſtians, and acknowledge them- 
ſelves ſubjects of Spain ; which if they refuſed, they 
thought they had ſufficient authority to plunder the 
place, and maſlacre the inhabitants: But many of 
their parties went farther ; they would make pro- 
clamation, a mile or two before they came at the 
town they had deſtined to deſtruftion, that the in- 
habitants ſhould immediately come and do homage 
to the King of Spain ; which the poor people know- 
ing nothing of, were attack'd without any notice, 
and put to the ſword. If theſe Spaniſh adventurers 
could prove that proclamation was made, this was 


held ſufficient, whether the people heard any thing 


of it or not ; and if they ſpared the lives of any, it 
was only in order to torture them, and compel them 
thereby to diſcover ſuch treaſure as might be con- 
cealed, or to make ſlaves of them: And that, in 
ſuch expeditions, the Governor of the province of 
Terra-firma only deftroy*d eight hundred thouſand 


ſouls between the years 1514 and 1522. That one 


of the Indian Princes, having given this ſame Go- 
vernor the value of nine thouſand ducats in gold, 
was tortured by him *till he diſcovered the value of 


_ three thouſand caſtillans (pieces of eight) more ; 


and not being able or willing to make any farther 
diſcoveries, the Governor cauſed his feet to be burnt 
off by inches, *till the marrow dropt out of his 
bones, and he expired in torments: And it was a 
common thing with the Spaniſh Officers to torture 
the Indian Princes and. great Lords, to make them 


diſcover their riches, and put them to death when 
they did not anſwer their expectations. 


. In the province of Nicaragua, the Biſhop relates, 
the Spaniards made ſlaves of the people they did not 
otherwiſe deſtroy, and tranſported great numbers of 


them to the mines of Peru, where they all died in 
a very little time: For, he obſerves, that when, the 


ndians are removed from their native place, they 
ſeldom live long ; and that many of them perifhed 
for want of proper food, or by being compelled to 


Ws OP 


labour beyond their ſtrength : And that there had CH 4 Þ ot 
hot been leſs than five hundred thonſand fouls de- Vt | 
ſtroy*d by theſe means; in that province-only, with- YC "NE 


m the ſpace: of ten years, viz, between the- years 
1523 and 1533; inſfomuch, that.there were not, ar 
the time of drawing up this narrative, five thouſand 
of the natives left alive.in the province. 

Then the Biſhop proceeds to give ſome- account. 
of the conduct of the Spaniards in Mexico, or New 
Spain, where -HzRnAanDo: CorTeZ commanded 
their forces in perſon, and, had the direction ' of -all 
affairs: And here he affirms, that within the ſpace 
of twelve years, viz. between- the year 1518 and - 
the year 15 30, four millions of ſouls were, put to 
the ſword, beſides infinite numbers that were -made 
ſlaves of; and periſh'd by famine and oppreſſion ; 
there being no part of Europe ſo populous as Mexi- 
co, when the Spaniards arrived there, according to 
this author, who was Biſhop of Chiapa in Mexico 
during the adminiſtration of CorTez. 

| Deſcending to particulars, the Biſhop mentions, 
in the firſt place, the maſſacre of Cholula,, a city 
conſiſting of thirty thouſand houſes ; where Cor- 
TEZ, having ſummoned the principal inhabitants, 
and the Lords of the neighbouring country to attend 
him with their vaſſals, he commanded the inferior 
people to be cut in- pieces by the Spaniards and his 
contederates the Tlaſcalans, and thoſe of better qua- 
lity he burnt alive: Adding, that this was their 
practice in every province they invaded, to execute 
ſome ſuch notable batchery, that the people mighr 
tremble at their approach, and ſubmit to their ty- 
ranny. WER avigreey rt) | 

That this Captain-tyrant (as the Biſhop calls 
CorTEz) ſent out two other tyrants more cruel 
than himſelf; the one to the country of Guatimala, 
(viz, PEDRODE ALVARADO) and the other to that 
of Honduras: And that the firſt, in a letter to Alvara- 
CorTEz, inform'd him, that he had killed, plun- 90's cruel- 
dered, burnt, and deſtroyed all the realm of Gua-/? nog 
timala for the ſpace of 400 miles; and the other 
Captain, that was ſent to reduce the province of 
Honduras (a country which the Biſhop repreſents as 
a paradiſe of pleaſure, and then exceeding popu- 
lous) deſtroy'd more than two millions of ſouls. 

That the firſt Captain, on his entering the fron- 
tiers of Guatimala, being met by ſome Caciques, 
or Lords of the country, with their vaſſals, who 
brought him proviſions, and came to make their 
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ſubmiſſion; he cauſed thoſe Caciques to be burnt AP 


alive, becauſe they told him they could not produce fold 

the quantity of gold he demanded; and the reſt of Chee 

the Caciques fled to the mountainous and inacceſſible 

part of the country, ordering their ſubjeCts to ſub- 

mit to the Spaniards, FRED they accordingly did, 

without making any oppoſition. But this would 

not ſatisfy theſe unmerciful adventurers, ' or con- 

querors, as they called themſelves; they burnt the 

houſes of theſe poor people, putting to death man, 

woman and child, becauſe they could not, or 

would not diſcover what was become of their Lords: 

Whereupon the reſt of the Indians ſtood upon The 

their defence; and, among other ſtratagems, they facts 

dug pits in the highways, in which they ſet ſharp 

ſtakes, covering them with turf, in order to pre- 

vent their being attack*d by the Spaniſh horſe ; and 

ſome of the Spaniards fell into them ; which ſo en- 

raged this Captain, that he ordered ſome of the na- 

tives, of all ſexes and ages, to be thrown into theſe 

pits, and buried alive ; the reit were either deſtroy*d 

with fire and ſword, or made ſlaves of, many of. 

whom were tranſported to the mines, and periſh'd 

there ; while others were worn out in carrying bur- 
| deny 
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CHAP. dens, and ſuch like drudgeries. | The women, met. 
VIE with the beſt quarter, the Spaniards reſerving them 
either for their luſts or domeſtick: employments, as, 

well as for the cultivation of their lands ; 'this bemg 

chiefly the buſineſs of the Indian females : Nor 1s it 


to be ſuppoſed. they deſtroy'd all the, male ſlaves, 


when they were ſo _uſfful, and.eyen neceſſary. to 
them, in building houſes, ſhips,. carrying burdens, 
&c. ft 
eſcaped after-their former maſters tg the woods, and. 
mountains, whoſe poſterity are found there to this 
day, having hitherto preſerved their freedom, tho? 


they have loſt the beſt and richeſt. part of their, 


country. But how many ſoever eſcaped, the Bi- 
thop aflures us, that this Captain put to death be- 
tween four and five millions of people in the coun- 
try of Guatimala, within the ſpace of fifteen or 
fixteen.years : And ſo very little account did the 
Spaniards make of theſe unhappy. people, the ſame. 
- Fighthun- author relates, that he had known eight hundred, 
dred In- Indian flaves given for. one Mare , and that another 
CANS PR of theſe adventurers, having employ'd eight thou- 
5 ire and Indians in his buildings and gardens, obliged 
thzm to ſerve him without pay, and gave them. ſo 
little food, that they fell down under their burdens 
and chied; at which their hard-hearted maſter 
ſhew'd no manner of. concern. He knew the 
{ame Captain, who was afterwards made Preſident 
of Mexico, employ between fifteen and twenty 
thouſand Indians in carrying the Spaniards baggage 
in an expedition ; and fays, all of them periſh'd in 
that ſervice except two hundred, _ EIS 
- The ſame barbarous wretch, in the province of 
Mechoacan, about 40 leagues from Mexico, being 
met by the Cacique or Lord of the province, who 
brought him preſents, and offer'd to become ſub- 
zett to the Spaniards, put the unhappy Prince to the 
torture, burning his feet off by inches, to make him 
diſcover his treaſure ; inſomuch, that he expired 
in moſt exquiſite torments : And abundance -of 
other Lords were uſed in lke manner, to make 
them produce the gold and ſilver they imagined 
them poſſeſs'd of. 

He relates, that one of theſe adventurers, who 
was made Governor of Jucatan in the year 1526, 
finding there was no gold or ſiiver in that province, 
_ after he had ravaged the country, and killed great 
numbers of the natives, ſold the reſt. for ſlaves ; but 
ſet ſo ſmall a value on them, that he ſold the ſon of 
A Prince One of their Princes for an ordinary Cheeſe, and an 
fold for a hundred men for an Horſe : That the ſon of a cer- 
Cheeſe, tain Lord, refuſing to leave his country, and go 
with a Spaniard into ſlavery, he cut off his ears, 
noſe, and lips : And ſo wantonly cruel was another 
Spaniard, that he chopp'd a living infant to pieces, 
and gave it to his dogs. But I am weary with re- 
lating theſe barbarities, as I believe the reader muſt 
be with the relation of them ; and therefore for- 
bear to mention any more of them here ; but ſhall 
have occaſion to reſume the ſubje&t again, when I 

come to the conqueſt of South-America, _ 
Theſe facts, I muſt confeſs, are ſo ſhocking, 


Theſe 


fatts well that it cannot be ſuppoſed they ſhould eaſily gain 


atteſted, 


credit; But if we confider, that they are given us by 
Father BarTawoLomew pt Casas, Biſhop of 
Chiapa, during the ,adminiſtration of CorTez ; 
that he came over to Spain to obtain a redreſs of 
thele'grievances of the Emperor CyaRLes the Vth ; 
. that ke met with a very great. oppoſition from 
CokTEz and his friends, and yet that he procured 
that General to be difplaced, and obtained an order 
that. the Indians ſhould be no-more treated as a con- 
quer'd people, or made flaves of ; that Cortez 


And, no doubt, many of the. inferior people, 
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pas acually-proſecuted for theſe outrages, and,not CHAP. 
F&zrd to return to Mexico to his dying 'day, not- CAR : 
withſtanding the pretended ſervices he had done, in' ©, 
adding the Mexican empire to the dominions' of 
Crartts the Vth ; we mult. believe, that" the 

charge was in a great meaſure true ' eſpecially when ' 

we find ſome great Spaniſh Eccleſiafticks pleading 

and endeavouring to maintain, before that Emperor, 


That it was Jawful to maſſacre and enflave any 


<« people who refuſed, upon their ſummons, to 

* turn Chriſtians, and ſubmit "to the Pope in Spi- 

& rituals, and to the Emperor in Temporals.*”* _ 

Give me leave to add a paragraph or two out 

ofg the Biſhop of Chiapa's apology for the poor 
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| Tt is not true (fays that great Prelate) that the In- Part of the 

dians did annually ſacrifice twenty thouſand perſons, p LRPp : 

or one hundred, or even fifty ;-but the Tyrants.(the pee eh 

Adventurers) have, invented ſuch ſtories to juſtify poor Indi- 

their own barbarity, and that they might have a rTy ker 

pretence ſtill to detain thoſe miſerable people in fla- ics oa 

very. But it may very truly be ſaid, *Fhat the Spa- fach num- 

* niards, ſince their arrival in the Indies, have an- bers as | 

© nually ſacrificed to their adored goddeſs (avarice) BF 

CC ; » » . | S: ; £254 P 
more people than the Indians ſacrificed in an hun- 

* dred years.” This the heavens ahd earth witneſs 

and bewail : Neither can the tyrants, the authors of 

theſe calamities, deny it. For it is evident, that 

theſe countries, when the Spaniards firſt went thither; 

ſwarm'd with people ; but are now laid waſte arid 

depopulated. We might bluſh for ſhame, that, hav- 

ing loſt all fear of God, we ſeem to think we ſcarce 

want a colour or excuſe for theſe execrable actions. 

We have, in little 'more than forty years, depopu- 


lated and deſtroyed more countries than Europe Tweny 


contains : We have not only plunder'd and ufurp'd ,;1;ors 


the dominion of them, but have murder*'d twenty deftroy'd 
millions of ſouls. Et: in forty 

| The Spaniards, in attempting the conqueſt of the YT: 
Indies, had very little regard to the honour of God 

or religion : Their zeal tor the ſalvation of mankind 


was but a pretence: Nor had they any views to their 
Prince's ſervice, of which they ſo vainly boaſted ; 


but covetouſneſs drew them thither, and an ambition 

to uſurp the dominion of thoſe countries ; for they 
perpetually ſolicited the Court of Spain to have it 
divided among them : And, to ſpeak plainly, fays 
the Biſhop, their views are to expel the Kings of 
Caſtile out of that world, and ſeize upon it them- 
ſelves. However, we ſee ſucceſs frequently ſancti- 
fies the worlt actions, and gairis the applauſes of 
inconſiderate men. oe 

Don VELasquez, Governor of Cuba, firſt laid Some re- 
the deſign of adding Mexico to the Spaniſh domi- — 
nion : It was he that firſt levied ſoldiers, provided ok 3" 
a fleet of ſhips, with arms, ammunition, and pro- Mexico. 


' viſions, ſuitable to ſuch an undertaking ; and gave 


the command of the whole to Hernanno Cor- 
TEZ :; But, being apprized of the ambition and in- 
gratitude of that gentleman, before he left the iſland, 
he revoked his commiſſion, and recalled him, wriky 
a deſign of ſending another Commander in his room. 
But CorTzz refuſed to obey his orders ; and, cor- 
rupting the ſoldiers and mariners, perſuaded them 
to turn rebels and' pirates ;'to renounce the author- 
ty of VELASQUEZ their Governor, who fitted them 
out, and to ſet up for themſelves ; and, ar laſt, to 
chuſe him the Captain of this mutinous crew, who, 
by all laws, civil and military, deſerved death, and 
would probably have becn hang'd, with their leader, 
if they had not met with unexpected fuccefs. And 
as the enterprize was rebelliouſly undertaken, ſo was 
it proſecuted with ſuch cruelty and. ill conduct p 
| | mu 


-- 
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CHAP. mult affect eyery one with horror af Acreſtirion of 
_VEE-- the wicked inſtruments that were coticerned in it: 
' They found a naked defenceleſs people, terrified ts 


- the. laſt degree with their fire-arms, artillery, horſes, 

- and dogs : They found the ſeveral kingdoms” anc 
ſtates alſo at variance, and ſo equally divided, thar 
either of them were ready to join the invaders, of 
their country, and aflift them in the conquelt of it 7 
And we find all of them ready to fabmit to the do- 

minion of the Kirg of Spain, to become ſubjetand 


pag to him, before there was (ſcarce) any blood, 
Bur this, would not have done the bulinels. of 


ſpilt. 
| Ki piratical adventurers : Here,would have beet lit- 
| tle or nc ſpoils 'or. plunder to have enriched then, 
with; no ſlaves to have been'made, or tetritories 
"conferred on private men; tife Mexicans would have 

' been their low-ſabjects, and*entitled to the like 
 .  ProteCtiqn and good, uſage as the Spaniards them- 
ſelves were : And therefore they held it neceſſary'to 

- make enemies of them, to give them all, manner of 
._ proyocations, and, under prerence of plots and con- 


. -» ſpiracies of the natives to maſſacre them, rake their 
- := country from , them, and ſeize on 'their lands and 


"treaſures, together with the gold and filver mines, 


that. were look'd. upon then, and have ſince been, 


found, , to be. inexhauſtible. Theſe were temprati- 
ons which that rapacious crew could not refift; and, 
it- is. more than probable, 'if Narvazz had not 


been ſent to reduce Cortez, that he had ſet up for 


himſelf, and afſumed the ſovereign authority of 
Mexico, as the Biſhop of Chiapa ſuggeſts'; and 
the ſole reaſon that he did not, probably, was an ap- 
prehenſion that, if he did not acknowledge the au- 
_ thority of the King of Spain, many of his own men 
would have deſerted him, as he had deſerted his Ge- 
neral and Benefa&or, and the advantage of, that 
conqueſt would have been taken from him. And, 
'tho* he and hisofficers did ſubmit-to hold thoſe coun- 
tries of the, Crown of Spain, . yet, we find, they 
procured themſelves to be made proprietors of them, 
in ſuch a manner as to have the abſolute dominion 
both of the country and the people ; and that they 
treated them as their ſlaves and vaſſals ; nay, worſe 
than enemies, worſe than ever brute animals were 
uſed ; maſſacring and torturing* them in ſuch a 


- manner-as could never have been credited, if their ' 


actions had not been publickly try*d and condemn'd, 
and the fats confeſs'd and acknowledg*d by many 
of thoſe that were engaged in the enterprize ; and 
it had .not .been evident, to all the world, that 
countries had been deſtroyed and depopulated for 
thouſands of miles together, which were before 
crowded with people, and (in the Biſhop of Chiapa's 
phraſe, who was upon the ſpot) reſembled a ter- 
_ reſtrial paradiſe, And what ſtill aggravates the 
cruelty 18, that the natives were, according to the 
beſt accounts, a harmleſs inoffenſive people, treated 
all mankind ciyilly, and hoſpitably, even the Spa- 
niards themſelves, and are generally admired for 
& ingenuity and the quickneſs of their parts ; 
e Popiſh Miſſionaries themſelves acknowledging, 
that they never met with a more traCtable people, 
more ready to. be inſtruted, 'and to embrace the 
Chriſtian religion ; inſomuch, that the Biſhop of 
Chiapa obſerves, there was no manner of occaſion 
to ule force to bring them over to Chriſtianity : 
And therefore CoxTEgz and his Officers could  ne- 
ver juſtify their barbarous ulage of the Indians, on 
retence of obſtinacy : 'Their mighty zeal for re- 
ligion, and the ſervice of their Prince and Country, 
was all a ſham : Their cruelties could be aſcribed 
to nothing elſe but to their ambition or avyarice : 
The Gold and Silver of the country, the Indians 


Fo 


' Oxen, Camels, Aſſes, 


chethſelyes obſerved, were the only gods theſe ad; CH Ap, 
venittirers adored ; for the acquiring of which they V1. 


ſeem to have diveſted themſelves of all humanity.” 


© 'FTt may be objefted indeed ro the credit of thoſe = 


relatioris given us by the: Biſhop' of Chiapa, of the 
cruelties/ of CorTEz2z, AELVARADO, *and !the” reſt 
of the Commiatiders 'coricerned ini -the conqueſt of 
Mexico, That thoſe barbarities are ſtarce'mention'd. 
either by ANnTO0N16 DE SouLts, Of AnT6n10 DE: 
Htrt ra, two of the beſt of the Spaniſh hiſtorians,” 
"To which 'I anſwer, "That" it Was evidently-the 
deſign of Dt 'Soi.ts' to Wiite a panegyrick upon 


Cgk rt 7 3 and therefore it cannot be expeted' he 
ſhould” give us the dark ſide of that General's cha- 


rafter : Befides,: the greateſt part of that pretended 


hiſtory appears, '6tirhe face of it,/to/ be a mert'r6- 


mance ; only valuable for the langwage;' and for 


ſore refle&tions he'makes on' the fatts he is pleaſed 


to feign, which"!are judicious enough, admitting 


there was any'rtuth'in what he relates, And a8'ts 
AxTono Dt HERERaA, Who 'was Hiſtoriogra: 
lier to the King of Spain, he was employ*d by the 


finiftry to give ſuch an ace6unt of ' that conqueſt 


4s might refle&t honour on the kingdom of Spain; 
and on the adminiſtration under which it 'was af- 


fefted & And had he related the barbarities of Cox- 


Te and his Officers, after he had 'informed-us, 


that thoſe adventurers were encouraged and reward- 


ed; inftead' of being puniſh*d, he could not-have 


refleted a 'greater diſhonour on'the Kingdom and 
Court of Spain. 'Ahd, altho* Htzt & a himſelf does 
not give us all the particulars"the Biſhop of Chiapa 
does, yet he confirms ſome'6f them ; and afures 
us, © The Biſhop'is an author thar deſerves credit.” 


It was not convenient for him to. ſay what the Bi- 


ſhop had faid ; but, on the other hand, he was fo 


faithful an hiſtorian as to let ts know, that * That | 


*© Prelate ought to be believed.” 
« iQ A Þ; VEL. 
| of the Mexican aniniads. 


\X7 HEN the Spaniards firſt arrived in this Anima's 
VN that were 
not found 


| oats, Sheep, Elephants, in Ame- 
Hogs, or Dogs, of the European ſpecies. There rica. 


- new world, " found neither Horſes, 


were indeed wild beaſts, to which they afterwards 


gave the name of Hogs, becauſe they, came the near- 


eſt to our Hogs of any animals they found there, 
VIZ. their Pecaree and Warree ; but theſe are evi- 
dently, of another ſpecies, eſpecially the Pecaree, 
which have their navels always -upon their backs. 


They had alſo ſome little dumb Dogs, with which 


they beat for game ; but no other kind. The Tn- 
dians were as much afraid of the Maſtiffs and great 
Dogs the Spaniards carried over, as of Lions or Ty- 
gers ; nay more, for their cruel conquerors hunted 


_ this unhappy people in the woods and mountains 


with their dogs, as they would hunt wild beaſts, and 
tore men, wornen and children in pieces. When the 
natives fled from their towns, the Spaniards purſued 
them to the woods with packs of dogs ; inſomuch 

that no cover could conceal or defend theſe naked 


people from their rage. Nor were their horſes leſs 


terrible to the Indians than the European dogs, as 
has been. obſeryed under another head. The Mexi- 
cans had”no beaſts that ſerved them to carry bur- 
dens,” or to draw their carriages ; every thing of 


this kind'was done by their'Tamenes, or Porters | 
_ of both ſexes : "For, in many "places, the women 
carried the baggage, eſpecially in their wars and - 


hunting 


PR 


CH AP. hunting expeditions z the men thinking it fufficient 


VII. to carry their arms, and hazard their lives. - 


Animals - There were great numbers of Wolves and Bears 


+h2t were towards the north, and ſome Lions and Tygers in 
found * the warmer climates, but not many ; and there 
there. were ſome few Elks. But whatever the Indians 
wanted of our animals, the Spaniards ſoon ſupply*d 
European them with, particularly Horſes, Oxen and Hogs ; 
cattle vaſt- which increaſed ſo prodigiouſly in a few years, that 
T " every Planter had enough. for his uſe, and vaſt 
ran wild numbers of them were ſuffer*d to run. wild in the 
at thisday- woods, both in the iflands and on the continent. 
AcosTa relates, that in his time (upwards of an 
bundred years ago) the European ſheep were ſo mul- 
tiplied, that it was an ordinary thing for a Spaniſh 
Grazier to be poſſeſs'd of ten or twenty thouſand 

ſheep. | 
Ther © Da MP1ER relates, that' the horſes and black 
- manner of cattle are-increaſed as much as the ſheep ; and has 
hunting - &jyen us a. particular deſcription of the Spaniards 


wild balls, hunting and hockſing (or hamſtringing) the wild - 


bulls and cows that are found in their foreſts. The 
Hockſer, as he calls him, is mounted on a good 
horſe, bred up to the ſport, that knows when to ad- 
vance or retreat, without giving-his rider any trou- 

| ble to manage him. . The hunter carries a pike- 
ſtaff, arm*d at the end with a ſharp iron, of the 
| form of a creſcent, with which he rides after the 
game full-ſpeed ; and, having overtaken it, ſtrikes 
his iron uſt above the hock; and hamſtrings the 
beaſt : Whereupon the horſe wheels off; for the 
bull or cow immediately faces about, and makes 
. at the huntſman with all its force ; but, finding the 
horſe too ſwift for him, turns tail again. Where- 
upon the hockſer renews the charge, if the hamſtring 
be not quite cut through with the firſt ſtroke ; and, 
having ſufficiently lamed one of his hind-legs, then 
ventures to attack the creature in front, and ſtrikes 

| one of the knees of his fore-legs with his hockſing- 
iron : The beaſt thereupon falling down, the huntſ- 
man immediately diſmounts, ſtrikes a great butcher's 

| knife into the beaſt's poll, a little behind the horns, 
ſo dextrouſly, that he cuts the ſtring of the*neck 


(in Daweizs's phraſe) at once, and down falls 


| the creature's head : Then the hockſer mounts 
again, and purſues freſh game, leaving the skinners 
that follow him to take off the hide, which is all 
they regard, in ſome parts of the Spaniſh Welt- 
Indies, wild beef is fo plentiful. But *tis ſaid, the 
Spaniards hunt only the bulls and old cows, leaving 
the young cattle to breed ; whereas the Engliſh 
and French kill them without diſtin&tion : But the 
Engliſh found their error in Jamaica; for when that 
iſland was firſt taken, the fields and woods were 

well ftock*d with cattle ; which being deftroy'd by 
the ſoldiers, the iſland ſuffer'd very much for want 
of them, *rill Sr Twomas Lyncn, the Governor, 
ſent for a freſh ſupply of cattle from Cuba. 

The fame writer obſerves, that the wild cattle 
of Mexico are the fatteſt in the dry ſeaſon, viz. in 
February, March and April, when the Engliſh 
Logwood-cutters, in the Bay of Campeachy, fre- 
quently hunt them in canoes ; for then they come 
down to feed among the ruſhes in the mouths of 

' the rivers and creeks of the ſea, and are calily ſhot. 
When the beaſt finds itſelf fo cloſely purſued in 
this manner, that he can't eſcape, he faces about, 
and runs tull tilt at the boat, ſtriking the head with 
that force, that he ariv 
paces, and then ſcampers away again, if he is not 
kilPd by their ſhot ; and' their principal care is to 
keep the head of the boat or canoe towards the 

YOL, IIL ; 


es 1t back twenty or thirty gentleman tells us he has frequently 


as big as a Sucking-pig, and has a long body in- 


- 


creature; for if he ſtrikes it on the ſide; he overſets C H AP: 


«Bot tore 755 0 5 < 4. 
Beſides the beaſts already mentioned; which the $5Y 

Americans had in common with us," they had alſo beafts they 

ſeveral kinds of Red and Fallow Deer, Hares, Rab- Þad in_ 

bets, Foxes, Otters, Wild-cats, Pole-cats; Squir- wi ng 

rels, Porcupines, Monkeys, Jackals, &c. | 

_ The beaſts peculiar to America, which this con- Beaſts pe- 

tinent did not produce, are, their Pecaree and culiar to 

Warree,. the Opoſſum, the Mooſe, the Guanoe, = 

the Flying-ſquirrel, the Sloth, the Armadillo, the 

Rackoon, the Ounce : And there-are ſome am- 

phibious animals, particularly the Muſquaſh and the 

Beaver ; but, as I remember, the laſt are to be 

found in the north part of our continent. 

| The Pecaree is a little, black, ſhott-legg*d ani- The Pe-- 

mal, that has ſome reſemblance of a Hog : They << 

herd together in great droves ; and what is'moft | 

remarkable, is, that the navel of the creature grows 

upon its back, and, if it be not cut off as ſoon as 

the Pecaree is kild, it” immediately corrupts the 

whole carcaſe, which is otherwiſe very good food. | 
The Warree is leſs than the Pecaree, and has The War- 

its navel in the uſual place; but in ſhape is much ree. © 

like the former : The skin is thick; covered: with 

hair that looks like a coarſe fur. Both the Pecaree 

and Warree are wild fierce creatures, and will en- 

gage man or beaſt : The Indians hunt them down 

with their dogs, and then ſhoot or. kill them with 

pens; #2: 2h t27s 05-5 chalk 


The Opoſſum is a ſmall-beaſt, about the ſize of The Opoſ« 


a Fox, and grey as a Badger ; and is remarkable ſom: ' 
for its falſe belly, in which ſhe preſerves her young 


_ ones when ſhe is purſued. There is a very particu- 


lar deſcription of -this Animal in the Philoſophical 
Tranſations ; to which I refer the reader. 

_ | The Mooſe is ſaid to be fomethirig/like a Red The 
Deer in his head and neck : He' has horns alſo Mooſe. 
like a Deer, near two yards wide ; but is as big 

as an Ox, and flow of foot : His fleſh'equal to 

beef, and his hide makes good buff. ' Theſe are 
found chiefly in the north, and not in warm cli- 
mates. | | | 


as big as a man's leg, but grows tapering towards 29e- 
the tail, which is very ſmall : They have four ſhort 
feet and claws ; are of yarious colours, ' dark and 
light brown, of a dark and light green; ſome of 
them yellow, and others ſpeckled ; and their fleſh 


very good food, as well as their eggs. But I ſhould 


have ranged theſe among the amphibious animals, 
for they live in the water as well as upon the land. - 
The Flying-ſquirrel has a very ſmall body, and The Fly- 
a looſe skin, which he extends like wings, and is '"$-{quir- 
borne up by the wind ; but how far he can fly, Gin 
travellers don't inform us, probably not many yards. 
The Sloth is about the bigneſs of a large Spaniel ; TheSloth. 


| has a round head, ſmall eyes, and very ſharp teeth 


and claws : He feeds on the leaves'of trees, and 
frequently kills them, not leaving a- ſingle leaf on 
the tree he viſits ; but he is ſo many days in getting 
down one tree, and climbing another, that tho? he 
be fat when he comes down, he grows lean before 
he gets up to the top of another: He is eight or nine 
minutes, according to DamPeits, in moving one 
of his legs three inches : Nor will blows make him 
mend his pace ; he'ſeems inſenſible of ſtripes, and 
can neither be frighted or provoked, 'as the ſame 
experienced. 

The Armadillo was ſo called by the Spaniards, The Ar- 
from its ſhell reſembling. the' ſcales of armour ; is =adillo. 


"81 cloſed. 


The Guanoe is ſhap'd like a Lizard ; the body The Gua- 
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CHAP:doſed in,a thick ſhell, which is join'd under the 
. belly : This ſhell opens, and it, pyts out its head 
-Y — and legs'when it walks ; but, upon the apprehen- 
fion of any danger, the creature draws in both its 
head and legs li ea Land-tortoiſe, and, tho* it be 
toſs'd from ES to place, will not move out again: 
It has ſtrong claws, with which it digs holes in, the 
ground like a Rabbet, The feth 1 is eſteemed good 
' meat. 

The Ragpong according to Da MPIER, are On- 
ly a ſpecies of Rats, but -four times as large, and 
burrow in the earth like Rabbets, 


coon. 


Rabbets They have Rabbets alſo of a different ſpecies Gol 
_ on ours, as large as Hares, and without tails. 


The The Ounce,- or Tyger-cat, ſeems to be only a 
Ounce. ſmall ſpecies of 'Tygers : They are ſaid to be fiercer 
_ than thoſe of a larger {ize, and more miſchievous ; 
nor are theſe pecuhar to America: The Eaſt-Indians 
inform'd me, - that they have the ſame ſort of ſmall 
Tygers in their: country : But there are a ſpecies of 
withoux Deer witheut horns in. Mexico, which [ don't meet 
horns, With any where elſe. _— 
Peruvian As to the Lama's, or Camel-ſheep, as they ar are 
Sheep. call'd, from the form! of - their heads and necks re- 
ſembling a Camel's ; Theſe are of- a very different 
make from our Sheep, uſed to carry burdens, and 
twice as large, But as - theſe were only found in 
Peru, and other parts of South America, I ſhall 
| treat of theſe,. and ſeveral other beaſts peculiar to 
that country, when I come to deſcribe that part of 
the Spaniſh- dominions. _ 


Deer 


ns Oath ads. al Camdim. 


&c. North America, particularly. Beavers, of which 


many ſurpriſing ſtories are told ; and theſe will be 
conſidered, when-I come to treat of N ew-England 
. and Canada. -- 

deze, - As to ithe Manatee, Da MPLER,. in his: Firſt 
.. Volume, deſcribes it-in the following manner : He 
_ tay, it. is about the bigne(s of -a Horſe, and 10 or 
12 foot lang: That the mouth, of it is like a Cow's; 
and.it has great thick-lips :- * The eyes no: bigger 
<« than a {mall.pea, and the ears only two ſmall 
&« holes on each ſide of the head.” The neck is 
| ſhort and thick, | bigger than the head : The largeſt 
_ part of the.creature 1s its ſhoulders: Jt has two large 
fins before, - and under each of theſe fins theifemale 
has a' ſmall dug : From the ſhoulders to the tail the 
animals leſſens gradually ; The tail is. flat, {and a- 
tout. 14 inches long ; -and from the head to the tail 
it is round and {mooth, having no fins but thoſe 
two already/mention'd : The fleſh is white, and 
extraordinary ſweet wholeſome meat. Damweizn 
- adds,. **. That they never come on ſhore, or .into 
. <. ſhallower -water than where they can ſwim ; ?? 
That, the Muſqueto- Indians ſtrike them as they 
ſwim, in the water with, an harpoon, which the 
+ creature runs away with-z but, -a long line and a 
Boat being faſten'd to the harpoon, they let it run 
*till the animal has tired welt, and then draw it to 
ſhore. But Dame1zx -feems to be miſtaken in 
great part. of this relation 3 or, rather, he makes 
the Manatee a-very different creature from the Sea 
or:River-horſe ; For he ſays, in his Second Volume, 
P...192 of his Second Part, that the Mountain-cow 
(as he there. calls this-creature):is ſhap'd like a Cow 
in: body,.-but her head-much bigger, more compact, 
and round-; Fhatiſhe/has-no-horns z 5 her eyes are 
. +. round, ;full, and-.of a-prodigious ſize :” "That 
ſhe has. great-thick. lips, hut not ſo thick as a Cow's 
lips; and © her-ears:in, propartion to her head, ra- 

_ $* ther broader than thoſe of the common cow : 
-* hat/her neck 3s thick and ſhort; © her legs ſhort- 
er, than Tolinary :” :** That it has a long tail, thin 
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of hairs, and-no:bob at the end; and.coarſe thin CH a p; 
hair all over her ; her: hide ;near two inches: VIII. 
thick ; her fleſh red, and the fat white : That it WV 
is ſweet wholeſome meat; ahd the creature weighs 

five.or ſix hundred weight : That it was always 

<* found in woods,” near ſome large river; and 

feeds on thin Jong graſsand moſs, which grows on. 

the banks of rivers ; but never on good graſs, as 
other cows do: That when her belly is full, ſhe 

lies down to ſleep on the brink of the river, and at 
the leaſt noiſe ** ſlips into the water, where; ſink- 


_ © ing down to the bottom,. ſhe walks on _= 


cc ground. ”%” 


Theſe relations, the reader muſt oblarbey': are 
widely different ; and, as DA mPeitR acknow- 
ledges he never faw any of theſe animals, it is -evi- 
dent, he was impoſed on in one of theſe accounts. 
I ſhall give the reader therefore two other deſcrip- 
tions of the River-horſe, or Cow ; the one from 
my friend -Captain Rocr Rs, late Governor'of the 
Bahama ' Iſlands ; and the other from Kornen, 
which I have already mention*d. in the deſcription 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Captain aſſures us, that the Hippopotamus, 
or Sea-horſe (as he calls this animal) lives as well on 
the land as inthe ſea and rivers: That it is ſhap'd 
like an Ox, but bigger, weighing fifteen or ſixteen 
hundred pound : That it is very full-bodied, co- 
ver'd with hair, and of a mouſe-colour ;. thick; 
ſhort, ſleek, and very beautiful when it firſt comes 
out of the water ; the head flattiſh on the top : 'That 
it has no horns ; but large hps, a wide mouth, and 
ſtrong teeth, four of which are longer than the reſt; _ 
viz. two in the upper jaw, one of each fide, and 
two in.the under jaw: That the latter are four 
or five inches long ; the other two ſhorter : That 
it has large broad ears, great goggle eyes, and is 
very quick-{ighted : It has a thick neck,” 
legs, but weak foot-locks ; the hoofs of his feet are 
cloven in. the middle ; his tail is ſhort. and taper- 
ing, like a ſwine's, without any bob at the end * 
The creature is commonly tat, and very good meat: 
It grazes on the ſhore, in wet ſwampy grounds, 
near rivers or ponds ; but retires to the water, ' if 
purſued : When they are in the water, they ſink 
down to the bottom, and there walk. as on dry 
ground : They will run almoſt as faſt as a man 
but, if chaſed hard, they will turn about, and look 
very. fierce, like a boar, and fight, if put to it. 
The natives have no wars with theſe creatures, ſays 
the Captain ; but we have had many conflifts with 
them, both on. ſhore and in the rivers ; and tho? 
we commonly got the better, by killing ſome, and 
routing the reſt; yet, in the water, we durſt not 
attack them, after the following accident, 'which 
had like to have proved fatal to three men, who 
went in. a ſmall canoe to kill a ſingle Sea-horſe, in 
a river which had eight or ten foot water. | The 
horſe, according to his cuſtom, was marching at 
the bottom of the river ; and, being eſpied by theſe 
men, they wounded him with a long lance, which 
ſo enraged the beaſt, that he roſe up immedately, 
and, giving a fierce look, he open'd his jaws, and 
bit a great piece out of the gunnel or upper edge of 
the canoe, and was like to have overſet it ; but pre- 
ſently ſunk down again to the bottom, and the 
men made off, for fear he ſhould return. < Theſe 
<« the Captain met with on the South-eaſt coaſt of 
«6 Alra.* : 

Kortztn informs us, that there is a creature 
” called a Sea-cow, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
which always feeds on graſs ae, and only runs 
into the ſea for its ſecurity : That the head of it re- 

2 ſemblecs 


Crocodi 
or All; : 
tors, 


COL. 


© q 
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ſembles rather that of a horſe than a cow : That it 
is as large as a rhinoceros, and of the ſame colour ; 
but the legs ſomething ſhorter : That the noſtrils 
are very large, out of which it ſpouts water, as it 
riſes from the ſea or the- bottom of a river : That 
the hoof is not cloven, and the tail like that of an 
elephant, with very little hair on it; and that it has 
no hair at all on the body, and the female ſuckles its 
calves as other cows do, which he had often ſeen : 
That the skin of the creature is tough, and near an 


- inch thick , ſo that a musket-ball 'will ſcarce pene- 


trate it, which is the reaſon they uſually aim at the 
head to break his skull, 'P ; 


- That, on each under jaw, the animal has two 


; large teeth, the one ſtreight, and the other crooked, 


| a foot and half out of its mouth ; which teeth 


about the thickneſs of a cow's horn, and running 


weigh each of them. about ten pound, are exceed- 
ing white, and never. change yellow, 2s ivory does ; 
and therefore are more valuable. 

_ . That, when this creature is wounded in a river, 
or near the ſhore, the natives follow her in boats 
by: the blood, and with hooks and grapling-irons 


fiſh up the carcaſe, which, he ſays, is a good load 


for a waggon : That the fleſh of this creature is 


| ſo much admired by the Dutch at the Cape, that 


they give twelve or fifteen pence a pound for it : 


 That+the leaf and fat is valued as much as the 


lean, melted and uſed like butter in cookery, and 
ſome eat it with bread. Lot: 
. The antients deſcribe the Hippopotamus of the 


Nile in much the ſame manner as Korzen does. 


the Sea-cow of the Cape: And Mr. Tryzvenor, 


-- an -author of good credit, ſays, when he was in 
. Egypt, in the year 1658, he ſaw one of theſe ani- 


mals: that was kill'd near the Nile: That it was 


_ about the bigneſs of a camel, of a tawney colour 


the hinder-part made much like an ox, and the head 
lke a horſe : That its eyes and ears were ſmall ; bur 


' it had great open noſtrils, thick large feet almoſt 


round, and four claws ; the tail like an elephant, and 
had not more hair than there is upon -an elephant : 
That, in the lower-jaw, it had four great teeth 
half a foot long ; two of them crooked, and as big 
as the horns of an ox; and the other two ftreight, 


| but ſtanding out in length ; and that ſome Jani- 


zarieg ſhot it as it was grazing on the land : It re- 


ceived ſeveral ſhot before it fell, the bulltts hardly 


piercing the ſkin ; but one, that happen'd to hit the 
Jaw, brought it down : And that theſe monſters are 


very rare in the Nile, there having been no ſuch 


- animal ſeen there for many years before. 


cow and Riyer-horſe, called by the antients Hippo- 


potamus,. are the, ſame animals; but the Manatee 
1s of a different ſpecies : For the firſt is an amphi- 


| bious creature, with four legs, that feeds on ſhore ; 


the other a pure fiſh, without legs : For ſuch is 
Damrizs's firſt deſcription ; and ſo the reſt of 
the Buccaneers deſcribe the Manatee, and tell us, 
their Muſqueto Indians ſtruck them often, and 'their 
ſhip's crew lived upon them ſome time z and there- 


| fore they could not eaſily be miſtaken in the ſhape 


of the creature ; neither would they have omitted 
to tell us, that it had legs, if it had any. AndI 


am in ſome doubt, whether the Hippopotamus, or 


River-horſe; was ever ſeen in America ; but if I 
find reaſon to alter my opinion, upon farther en- 


_ quiry, I ſball not fail to. acknowledge my miſtake 


Crocodiles 
or Alliga- 
tors, 


before I conclude the deſcription of America, 
Asto their Alligators (which are certainly a ſpecies 
of Crocodiles) theſe are ſo numerous, and have done 


fo much miſchief, both to the natives and the Euro-. 


peans, that there is no room to doubt of their being © H AP: 

bred in America. "They are amphibious animals, VIE 

accuſtom*d both to land and water ; ſhap'd like a li- | 

Zard, twenty or thirty feet in length: They have 

four ſhort feet, or rather claws, [on which -they 

crawl; the head is flat, their eyes lafge, -and their 

back cover'd with broad ſcales,--reſembling armour, 

and as impenetrable z- and ſome-of--thenn fo large, 

*tis faid, that they haye aftually- ſwallow'd' men 

whole : at leaſt, there are ſuch ſtories gen: rally be- 

lieved in the'countries where Alligators-or Crocodiles 

are found, Theſe animals ſeem to; move -with the 

greateſt ſtrength and agility in the water, and-will 

run a good pace by land, but cannot” eaſily turn 

about z ſo that a man turning to the right or left, 

eaſily avoids them: They he waiting for their prey 

therefore, by the river ſides, in the flags-and iruſhes, 

and ſo much reſemble the trunk of an old tree, that 

travellers have been unwarily furprized by them on 

ſhore. "Tho? they are of that prodigious, bulk, they 

proceed from an egg no bigger than/a turkey's, 

which is hatch*d in the warm ſand, as 4s generally 

believed ; nor 1s it 'to be concerved how it ſhould be 

hatch*'d otherwiſe. They lay a- great number of 

eggs, which arg moſt of them eaten or deftroy'd by 

fowls, or other animals, or they would ſwarm in theſe 

hot countries. As to the Crocodile's weeping over 

a man he has kilPd ; and the little bird Trochileus, 

that is ſaid to live upon the meat ſhe picks out of 

the Crocodile's teeth ; or the Rat Ichnenmen, of 

whom there is a tradition that he jumps into the 

Crocodile's mouth, and eats his way out again 

through his belly ; I preſume there is no need to cau- -_ 

tion the reader to give but little .credit to fuch fic-- 

tions : Tho' it were to be wiſh'd, that hiſtorians 

would not ſo frequently. indulge. a poetical vein, 

which makes it difficult ſometimes to diſtinguiſh be- 

tween true and fabulous relations. But to proceed. gs 
There is. an animal, which Damertzr calls a The 

Squaſh, bigger than a Cat, and its head like that $4. 


of a Fox, with ſhort ears and a long noſe ; the 


legs ſhort, and runs up trees like a. cat z the body 
1s cover'd with a fine yellow hair, and the fleſh very 
ood meat, NameieR ſays, it eats like pig. 
hat the young ones may be tamed, and are as di- 
verting as a monkey. eglapa pf Hart 
' The Monkeys of Campeachy, the ſame writer The Mex- 


relates, are the uglieſt he ever ſaw ; They are much ican Mon- 


larger than a hare, and have great tails two foot **Y: 
and a half long ; the body and upper part of the 
tail cover'd with coarſe long black hair : They keep 


_ together twenty or thirty in a company, and ram- 
Upon the whole, it feems to me, that the Sea- 


ble over the woods, leaping from tree to tree ; and 

if they meet with a'ſingle perſon, he is in danger of 

being torn in pieces by them : That he was. very 

much afraid on meeting a party of them. in a wood, 

tho* he had a gun in his hand ; for they furraunded 

him, chattering and making a terrible- noiſe ; ſome 

of them broke the dry boughs and threw at him, 

while: others ſcatter*d their water and dung abour 

his ears : That they hung themſelves by their tails 

on the boughs over his head, and ſeem'd to threaten. 

him all the way he paſs'd : But where two or three 

people are together, they uſually make off ; and-it 

1s merry enough to ſee the: fernales ſcamper away 

with their young ones under their arms, or /upon 

their backs. 1 his ſpecies of munkeys are very un» 

traſtable, and hardly ever tam'd. 167 

As tothe feather'd race, we find in Mexico, Par- Birds and 

rots, Parrokites, Macaws, Quams, .Curaſoes, !9w1s. 

Cockrecoes, Bil-Birds, Humming-Birds, Eagles, | 

Vultures, Doves, Figeons, Subtil-Jacks, Black- 

buds, Turkeys, and tame poultry ; Pelicans, Cor- 
morants, 


CRRIIENY 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


CH AP: morants, ' Bats, 'and a multitude of other fowls and 


d 


NV" 


Macaw. 


Carrion- 
CIOW. 


Subtil- 
Jack. 


birds, which are not found in this part 'of the 
world, and many of which have not yet received 
any names, or 'at leaft the Europeans are not ac- 


Yuainted with them. 


© "Parrots and Parrokites are ſo well known amongſt 
us, that they need no deſcription, E TURKS 27 26: 
The Macaw is not ſo common : He is ſhap*d 
much like a Parrot, but twice as big'; the feathers 
of the body are of ſeveral bright and lively colours, 
particularly red, blue and green : Tt' has a buſhy 
fail, with two orthree long ſtraggling feathers, red or 
blue ; the'pinions of the wings of ſome of them) are 
red, and of others blue ; and'their beaks yellow : 
They make a great noiſe in the morning, reſemb- 


ling a hoarſe voice z but they will imitate the voices 


of the Indians, and their way of ſinging ; as alſo 
the voice -or noiſe of any bird or animal almoſt ; 
and may; be taught to talk. The natives tame 
them, and, when they are uſed to their houſes, ſuf- 
fer them to'fly to the woods in the day-time, a- 
mong thoſe that are wild, and they return in the 
evening to the houſe or plantation they belong to. 


"There are' great \ plenty of theſe - birds in Mexico ; 


and they are not only extremely beautiful and enter- 
taining, but their fleſh is well taſted, tho? it is black 
and pretty tough. = 


The Quam'is a wild land-fowl, of the bigneſs of 


a Hen-Turkey, and has a bill like that fowl ; the 


feathers of a dun-colour ; his tail ſhort, and darker 
than the reſt of his feathers : It feeds upon berries 
and other fruits, and the fleſh is very good food. 
The Curaſoe is larger than the Quam,; but much 
of the ſame ſhape : The cogk has a crown of black 
or yellow feathers on his head, with red looſe fleſh 
on his neck, like a Turkey-cock ; but the hen has 
neither : They have a big groſs voice, which is 
liſten'd to by the natives, having ſomething melo- 


 dious in it: The fleſh 1s tolerably good, but the 
| bones ſo noxious, that the natives bury them, and 
will not ſuffer a dog to eat them ; and the Euro- ' 


peans, *tis ſaid, uſe the like caution ; for that a 
dog runs mad, if he eats one of their bones. 
The bird calPd by the Engliſh the Carrion-crow, 


bs black, and as big as a Raven; has a bald head 


and reddiſh neck like a Turkey, and lives altogether 
on carrion, from whence it has its name. The huntſ- 


man-has no-ſooner kilPd his game, but they imme- 


diately flock together from all parts, ſeveral hun- 
dreds of them, and will devour the carcaſe of a 
beaſt in an inſtant, if not prevented. Some of theſe 
Carrion-crows are white, but in all other reſpects 
like the former. | 07'S 
The Subtil-Jack, as the Engliſh call it, is as big 
as a Pigeon, the. feathers generally black, but the 
tips of the wings yellow. It has obtain*d this name 
trom the cunning it ſeems to exerciſe in ſecuring its 
neſt, which is always hung by a ſtring at the extre- 


- mity of the bough of ſome. high tree, that ſtands 


Bill-Birds. 


"Cockre- 
£9ICs. 


alone. Some trees are ſurrounded with ſuch nefts, 
which hang down 2 or g foot from the twigs they 
are faſten'd to; the ſtring that faſtens them, accord- 
ing to DameIER, being .made of long twiſted 
graſs; but GeMELL1 ſays, it is made of hair: 
However, both agree as to' the neſts hanging on the 
bough of a tree, by a ſtring of its own making ; 
and GE MELLI adds, that the bird ſings ſweetly. 
There are alſo ſeveral ſorts of birds, to which the 


Engliſh have given the name of Bill-birds, from 
their bills being almoſt as big as their bodies. 
.. 'The Cockrecoes are of the colour of a Partridge, 


but ſomething| leſs, and their legs longer : They de- 


hght 1n creeks and watery. places,” -and are- remark- 


able for :their calling and anſwering” one ' another CH Ap; 
morning and "evening. They are eſteemed delici- VL 
ous food, | Df | Sy 
' The bird calPd the Cardinal, is about the big- Cardinal. 
neſs of a Wood-lark ; of a ſcarlet colour ; has a : 
beautiful tuft of feathers 'on the head, and ſings 
ſweetly : For theſe the Spaniards give ten or twelve 
crowns a bird, to ſend into Spain. There is another 
bird of the ſame beautiful colour, but leſs, and dots 
not ſing. | Ry $447 40 8 

They have alfo a ſmall bird, of the bigneſs of a Tygrets. 


"Thruſh, call'd the Tygrello, or Little Tyger, from 


its ſpotted feathers. F | 

The Cacalototol is of the fize 'of a Black-bird, Cacaloto- 
but of a yellow colour, and fings well. 114-7 tol. 
_ The Silguero's are black and white, of the big- Silguero, 
neſs of a Sparrow, and highly valued. RR_ | 


| They have two ſotts of Pheaſints ; the one of 4 Pheaſants. 


dark colour, with black wings and tails, which 

they call Gritones ;. and the other, which are much 
larger, call'd Royal, from a tuft which appears lke 

a crown upon their heads. _ ASSL. | 

Their poultry, 'or dunghill-fowls, differ little Dunghil 

from ours, but are ſcmething leſs : Their Quails are fowl. 
of the ſame colour as thoſe of Europe, but their 
fleſh is not fo (good, according to Grmtrr.ir, who 


mentions another bird, called Guiachichil, or Suck- ga; 


flower, becauſe it 18 always ſeen flying with a flower chil. 
in its mouth; but is never known to reſt on the 
ground, as he was inform'd by the natives : It will 
ſtick its'beak into the bough of a-tree, and: remain 


| there ſeveral -months ; and thus they often take it 


ſleeping. . 


The Humming-bird is a little feather*d animal, Humming 


not much bigger than a large Waſp : It has a black Bird. 
bill, like the point of a needle; -and its legs and feet 
are proportionable to its body : Its wings move when 
it flies, like thoſe of a Bee, and 'make a Pperperual 
humming ; from whence it obtain'd 'its Engliſh 
name : It reſorts to fruit-trees and flowers alſo, like . 
the Bee when it is gathering honey ; but keeps in 
tual motion, ſometimes on one ſide the flower, 
and then on the other ; now approaching, and then 
retiring from it, for ſeveral minutes. There are 
two or three ſorts of them, of as many ſeveral co- 
lours : The largeſt are black. | 

Their birtis of prey are Eagles, Vultures, Hawks, Birds of 
and the Carrion-crow, already mention*d : Their prey. 
water-fowl, - Geeſe, Ducks, Curlews, © -Herons, yater- 
Crab-catchers, Pelicans, Cormorants, Fiſhing- fowl. _ 
ks. 0 | _ 

They have three kinds of Ducks ; the Muſcovy Ducks. 
Duck, and another, which perch. upon old trees 
without leaves, and ſeldom light upon the ground; 
and they have another kind of Ducks, like ours, 


' that never perch upon trees. 


There are two ſorts of Curlews alſo; the largeſt Curlews, 
ſort as big as Turkeys, with long legs and long 
crooked bills; the feathers of their bodies of a dark. 
colour, and their wings black and white ; their 
fleſh black, but pretty good food : The other Cur- 
lews are half the bigneſs of the former, and their 
fleſh much better taſted. | | | 

Their Herons are not different from thoſe of Herons. 
Europe. L4 | 
{+ The Crab-catcher is of the ſame ſhape and co- Crab- 


| lour as the Heron, and has its name from feeding catchers. 


on ſmall Crabs not bigger than Pigeons eggs, 
- The Pelican is a'web-footed fowl, almoſt as big Pelican. 
as a Gooſe, and of a (grey colour : Its legs are ſhort, 
the neck long, the bill ſeventeen or eighteen inches 
long, and two inches broad ; the fore-part of the 
neck and breaſt cover'd with a ſoft looſe skin, like 
2 that. 


Bats. 


Snakes. 


Scorpic 


Gally- 
waſp. 


- Spiders 
mon- 


ſtrous, 
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| CH AP. that of a Turkey-cock's : It is a very : heavy fowl, 
VIT- and feldom flies-much above the watery and uſually 


od w 
F. p 5 * 


' The Ants, or, Piſmixes, are-another plague in e. CHAP. 
very warm climate. Here .are great black. Ants, V-- 


WY its on the tops of the rocks, a little diſtance from 
the ſhore, either for its ſecurity, or to look out: for 


prey 3. and is eſteem*d pretty good meat. It is re- 
markable for: a bag or purſe in the neck, in,which 
it keeps a reſerve of prey after the appetite is ſatis-- 


Cormo- 


rant. . Duck, and the bill and feer-like a Duck's; the fea- 


thers on the body. black, only white on the breaſt : 
perch on trees by 


'They live on ſmall fiſh, and will 

| the-water-ſide to watch for their game. T 
ror - The Fiſhing-hawk is of the ſize and ſhape of an 
WK. 


tree or a rock by the ſea or river-lide, from whence 


he flies at the ſmall- 6h, which are his- prey, and 


ſnatches them out of the water without wetting his 
wings : He does not ſwallow the fiſh whole, as moſt 
other fowls do that prey upon fiſh, but tears it in 
pieces, as our Hawks do the birds they ſtrike. | 
Bats. 
travellers inform us, which is not at all improbable ; 
for in the Eaſt-Indies, and ſome other hot coun- 

tries, they are much larger. . , 
InſeQs 
and Ve nous. and troubleſome inſets and vermin, and Mexi- 
mM" co has its. ſhare of them; ſuch as Snakes, Scorpions, 
Centapees, Spiders, 'T'oads, Flies, Musketoes, arid 
.. There is in Mexico, as Mr. DamPeizs relates, 
a yellow Snake, as big as the ſmall of a man's leg, 


Snakes. 


6, or 7 foot long; a lazy animal, that takes little. 


pains to hunt for its prey ; bur-lies concealed in co- 
ver, and furprizes the Lizards, Guanoes, and other 


{mall animals, as they-paſs by: The fleſh of it is; 


eaten by ſome people ; and my author ſays, he has 
taſted of -it, but did not much relifh it. He ſays, 
his. brother Logwood-cutters inform'd him, that 
ſome of theſe ſnakes are as big as an ordinary man's 


waiſt, and ſtrong enough to hold a bullock by the: 


| horns: But: he! 18: ſo good: as not to require us to 
give entire credit to the latter part of the ſtory. 


There is alſo a-green Snake, about the bigneſs. of a. 


ſmall cane, and 4 or 5 foot in length: Theſe lie 
among buſhes and trees full of leaves, and prey 


chiefly on ſmall birds. Here is alſo a dun-colour'd 


Snake, about 2 - foot long, that frequents houſes, 
and kills mice and other vermin ; and is ſo harmleſs 
a creature, that no body endeavours to kill him. 
| There are a great many other ſpecies of Snakes in 


America, and- particularly the Rattle-ſnake, which 


will be deſcribed in their proper places. 


Engliſh Sparrow-hawk, and fits on the ſtump of a 


- In all hot countries there;are abundance of poiſo- 


whoſe bite is ſaid to be almoſt as painful as the ſtir 


Ants, 


of a Scorpion ;. nor are their {mall yellow Ants leſs, 


dreaded, which come in ſuch, ſwarms, ſometimes, 
that a mian ſhall be covered with,them in an inſtant: . 


They have neſts on the bodies of great trees, D a M- 


ny ang Ca Sp LV] .. + PIER relates, as big as hogſheads,; in which they ' 
© The Cormorant is:of the: ſhape and ſize of a big as hoglheads, 


live all the winter, and here they; preſerve their, | 


eggs : In the fair ſeaſon they quit their neſts, and 


ſwarm in the wood-lands and. high grounds ; but 
are, ſeldom, found .,in meadows or. watery places. 


There are another fort of black Ants, with long.legs, 
that come into houſes, run over. their cheſts and 


beds, and ſearch every place: Wherever their leader 
marches, the reſt follow him in ſuch crowds, that 


they are two or three hours paſſing by : However, 
they uſually quit; the' houſe before night ;. nor do 


they ſeem to be ſo miſchievous as the African. Ants, 


cape, by. ſetting fire to them, _ tj 
"There are another ſort. of inſets, that ſufficiently 


: 


try the patience of the natives, and are much mor: 
miſchievous to ſtrangers, in. hot countrizs, viz. 


Muskitoes, or Gnats, which ſwarm in all countries 


that will, according to ſome travellers, deyour ,a 
\- ſheep ina few minutes; and men with difficulty eſ- 
_ . TheBats of this country are as large as Pigeons, ; 


Muski- 


that are hot and moiſt, and will not ſuffer man to_ 


reſt night or day, but are perpetually buzzing about | 


his ears : When a 


perſon firſt comes on ſhore, his 


face ſhall be ſo ſwell'd by their ſtings in a night's. 
time, that his acquaintance can ſcarce know him ; 


and, though, their ſtings have not this effet, after 
we, have been ſometime in the country, yet they are 
always very troubleſome, _,, _ 

- GaGex, in his Survey of this country, ſays, there 
1S.an inſet, cal'd by the Spaniards Migua, which 
$5 common .1n all parts of, it almoſt, and ſo ſmall, 
that it can {carce be diſcern'd. This creature uſually 
ſtrikes into the. feet. or legs of a-man, but ſeldom 
into the hands, or any part of the body; from 
whence he conjeftures, it is bred in the duſt of the 


Another 
trouble- _ 
ſome in- 


ſe& called* 


Migua. - 


ground: They make the part they ſtrike into burn | 


and itch, and at firſt it appears black, and no bigger 
than the point of a needle, when they may be eafily 
pick*d out ; but if they are let alone, they. get far- 
ther into the fleſh, and lay a great many nits or eggs, 
which increaſe to the bigneſs of a great. pea, and 
itch intolerably ; and, if the. part be rubb'd or 
{cratch*d, immediately feſters, .and endangers the 


loſing of the limb. Some, he ſays, hold it beſt to 


take them out as ſoon as they firſt perceive the part 
itch; but people do not know at firſt what is the 
matter with them, and the creature ſoon, gets too 


Scorpions. Their Scorpions and Centapees do not differ from deep to be diſlodged ; and therefore they are uſually 

thoſe of other countries already deſcribed ; but Mr. let alone *till they have laid their little bag of nits or 

 DamP1zxR mentions an animal, which he calls a eggs, which appears like a bliſter through the skin, 

ker _ Gally-waſp, that I, don't remember to have met and then, with the point of . a | needle, they dig 
=P 


with any where elſe: It has, he ſays, ſome, reſem- 
| blance of a Lizard; has four ſhort legs, and is of a 
dark brown colour; delights in low marſhy grounds, 
and 1s very Venomous. - | 


round it, and take the bag out whole, for. if it be 
broken they breed again. If. .any perſon would 
avoid this vermin, the ſame writer ſays, he muſt 


not go bare-legg*d, or lay his ſhoes or ſtockings 


. Spiders ., Their Spiders, the ſame writer obſerves, are of a near the ground. The Indians, however, that go 
0 monſtrous ſize, particularly one, that is near as big bare-foot, are ſeldom troubled with them, which he 
as a man's fiſt, = long legs, and two black teeth, ſuppoſes proceeds from the hardneſs of their skins. 


or horns, two inches in length, and as ſharp as'a 
thorn: That theſe Spiders are cloathed with a yel- 
lowiſh down as ſoft as velvet: But he could not tell 
whether they were venomous or not. There is no 
doubt, but Spiders, Toads and Rats grow to a pro- 
digious ſize in all hot. countries; though, *tis poſſi- 
ble, travellers may enlarge a little in the deſcribing 
of them. $7 
V OL. NI. Nuns. CXVII. 


The Europeans therefore ſuffer moſt from theſe in- 
ſes. Gacsz himſelf relates, that he was two 
months under the Surgeon's hands, having ſcratch'd 
the part where one of theſe vermin enter*d his skin 
*rill it feſter'd, and was in great hazard of loſing a 
leg: And ſome gentlemen, lately arrived from 
America, inform me, that there cannot be a more 
| ' trouble- 
210: 


| 2 56 


Cc z LA'P. troubleſome inſett than this is, againſt which ſcaroe 
RR, ay thing can ſevire them.” 


— }DamPrtx alſo mentions Legcwhwiind, ha le” 
het with in the Bay'of Campeachy :: He'fays, the 
perceived a ſwelling'in one of his legs, 'that was ve-' 
ry painful to him; and, drawing it'to a head, there 
came out two ſrall worms,” of the bigneſs of a hen's 
quill, and three quarters of an inch"long ; and that 

each of them! had three rows of black, "ry fff 

hair, running quite round them.” 

' The Shining-fly is an'inſect common to the Faſt 
and Weſt-Indies:* Theſe, inthe'night-time, | appear 
like' ſo many ſtars,” at a little diſtance, when they 
reſt on the boughs of a RIDREY! as they $0. gnpe of 
Hae PP : 

Bees. f As to Bees, indy Have ſeveral lofts; which make 


__ worms. 


"The Shin- 
ing-fly. 


their neſt in trees, or in the holes of the rocks ; 


from whence the natives get a great deal of honey, 

. with which they make ſome of their Rrongeſt-h- 

quors. Warr doubts, whether ſome of theſe 

Bees have ſtings,” becauſe he ſaw'ithe Indians put 

their naked arms into the neſts without'being ſtung. 
Cochineel The inſect, 'calPd'Cochinee), isMtill-more Profita- 
inſet. ble to'the Mexicans'and Spaniards | than'the Bee : It 
is bred in a fevir that' grows on 'a"ſhrab about five 
foot high, and full of thorns : There is'z red flower 

on" the rop of the fruit,” which falls d6wn, and co- 
vers the fruit 'when it is ripe and 

ſo that nv rain or due can wer the inſide: ' The flow- 

er being” ſcorc/d' and' wither*d away in a day or 
two, by the heat of the ſun, the fruitopens-as wide / 

as the mouth *6f a pint pot, and'the infide is, by 

that time, full of 'theſe ſmall red infe&s,;*' which have 
curious thin wings. When the Indians perceive the 
frijit opens, they ſpread ſheets tinder the trees, and 
| | ſhake them; whereupon theſe inſets” take wing, 
andhover for. a little while over the*tree, and then: 
all down dead into the ſheets, the- heat of the ſan 
killing them, 'as'my author ſuppoſes. ' When they 
fly up, they appear red; but when they fall down, 
they are black. "However, they are 'uſed-m dying 
the fineſt ſcarlet': 'Some people infuſe them' in coffee 
and' other liquors, to raiſe their ſpirits, 'or ge them 
treſh vigour; and they are probably uſed in mY 

cine; but phyſick is not my province. _ 


_" The Merci Vitl-tier know the! value of chis' in-/ 


ſe *till the Spaniards came amongſt them, and had 
none of the trees that produce them; but thoſe that* 
grew wild in foreſts; -but the Spaniards: and Indians 
have now large plantations of them.” 
The Locuſt is an inſect that 'brings deftrbiQtion' 
with i it wherever it comes, and: is found .in almoſt 
_ every hot country at 'one time or other: They are 
much like Graſhoppers, but bigger; and fly in fuch 
numbers,' as 'Mr.'Gace obſerves, that they hide the 
tace of the ſun, and darken the'brighteſt day. 
While he was in Mexico, a cloud of theſe inſects 
viſited that part''of the country where he reſided, 
lighting upon'the trees and ſtanding*corn, and, in 
one night, - devour*d both the fruit 'and leaves of the 
trees, -and conſumed 'the corn in every field where 
they fell : The highways were fo pelter*d with them, 
that there was no travelling in quiet; ' and neither 
the plantations of ſugar or-indico eſcaped them. 
Upon the approach 'of this wingd army, all peo- 
ple were commanded our wito the fields, with trum- 
pets, braſs-pans* and kettles, and every thing that 
would make a noe, to frighten them away ; and, 
according to Mr/\Gx 6z's obſervation, the' fields of 
thoſe husbandmen that made moſt noiſe eſcaped beſt* 
He was of opinion, that ſome entirely ſaved their 
corn” and truits by this ſtratagem. However, ſuch 
| quenbers were [ett upon the ground, that they were 
2 


THE PRESENT S DATE 


begins to open; 


forced to dig; trenches, arid bury them; and che next CH AP 
| yer the people were afflicted with-a-contagious gi-. VIIL. 
ſtember,-little inferior -to the -plague:z; he-calls ira; We 
fever in the bowels, which carried off the patient in 
four / or. five” days: Bur, notw "this \di- 
ſtemper was very fatal to the Indians, the Spaniards: 
were not much afflicted with it; and, - indeed -at 
Surat in the Eaſt-Indies, when the natives are jo | 
away by the: plague mn vaſt numbers, 'the Europeans 
y eſcape ;- which we were'apt to aſcribe to the 

good liquor we drink, "the natives having ſcarce any 
other beveridge than water, But this cannot be the 
reaſon of eſcaping any contagious'd; in Ame- 
rica, where the qr drink almoſt as much np 
liquor as we' do; | LW OTE 

IT proceed, in - next: plack; :ro/enumerate 1 the Fiſk: 
ſeveral ſorts of fiſh that travellers take notice” are 
found in the American ſeas, lakes and rivers.  - | 

{Phe Paracood is about three foot and a half jon; Paracood, 
ahd eight or ten inches round, and haunts the lakes, 
iſlands, and places near the ſhore; -and, *tis ſaid, 
will attack a man in the water. Tt is'a firm well- 
taſted fiſh ;”but ſorne of them-have been found -4in-' 
wholeſome food) *DamPIEzR ſays, he has kfiown 
men poiſon'd with them at ſome ſeaſons of the year z; 
and' Warzk relates, that people have had Gor 
hair-and-nails'come off after eating them. / PLIOT 

"The Gar-fiſh-is of the »> of the former, bare fiſh. 
leſs; and has a long ſharp' bone in his ſnout, like 
the Sword-fiſh; only as the Sword-fiſh*'s bone'is 
Aatz- ad indented ike a ſaw, .this:of the GarHiſh is 
faſhion'd like a ſpear, round, fmooth and' ſharp'at 
the end; and about a foot long: [They fwim. very 
ſwift; and will leap'out of the water Gbauently, 'Aly- 
ing as it were juſt above' the ſurface* for twenty-or 
thirty yards, and then,: wetting their firis, ſpring 
forward again, "darting themſelves with ſuch torce, 
that they will ſtrike their bony: ſpear through the 
ſides of a canoe, 'or the body of a man, if they meet 
with him in'the water. barns are. ny” "wal 
taſted wholeſome- food. 200! 

'- Mullets and Snooks are WF in| this art” 'of Mallet, 
the world; 'and' the Ten-pounder, in form much'Snook, 
like 'a Mullet, but fo full of bones 'there ' 1s ſcarce Ten- 
| any-eating: them, is-found here. . m7 

The Spaniſh "Mackerel are in ſhape ad oolotr Spaniſh 
like'thoſe of Europe,” but a yard long or more, and Mackerel. 
nine or ten inches about.. hls are eſtcemed EX 


_—_— mear. 


There are thies ſorts of F td aſh, called the Stin- Raſpray. 
gray, the Raſpray,. and the' 'Whipray : They are 
any-of them about a foot and-a half broad ;z and the 


Raſpray is mightily valued for"his rough kin, 


which makes good agree, uſe" will Gag ny 
thing like a file. 

The Old Wife is alſo a flat TR and very good Old Wife. 
meat ; as is the Coy, a ſmall flender fiſh, Lagien Cavally. 
upon this coaſt: 

'The es 74 is a cood firm ih; of fifry or ſixty Tarpom. 
pound weight, and- fad to reſetnble-a Salmon. = 

The Sculpin is a fiſh ſurrounded With little ſharp Sculpin. 
bones ; but,” when his skin is ſtripp'd off, he is very 
good food : Its generally about a "fot long. O11 

The Manaree 4s the beſt fiſh on the coaſt, which Manatce. 
has been already -defcribed among the amphibious 
animals: I ſhall only take the opportunity. here to 
acquaint the reader, that this is certainly a fiſh, and 
never on ſhore, as the Hippopotamus, or River- 
horſe, does ; neither does he reſemble that animal, 
either in fize-or form. "The Manatee is generally 
taken in the ſea,” and ſometimes in creeks and the 
mouths of rivers; but never quits the water, ac- 


cording to the belt information 1 can get. | by 


Hera 


Tena 
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Tortoiſe. 
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Of Tortoiſe, or Turtle, as the ſeamen call them, 
there axe ſeveral ſorts.: Some- are Sea+tortoiſe, and 
have fins ; theſe ſeldom come on ſhore; but to lay : 
Others.live, for the-moſt part, on the land z' have 


_ claws, and. will run a good. pace. Some weigh up- 


wards of three hundred/pound, and others not five. 
DAMPIER gives 2 very particular deſcription of the 
ſeveral ſorts of Ametican- Toftoiſes :: He ſays, the 
Land-tortoiſes they met with at the iſlands of Gal- 
lapagos, in the, South-ſea were very large and fat, 


and no Pullet was -better-cating z and that ſome of 


- the biggeſt of them weigh'd an hundred and fifty, 


Hecatee. 


Tenapen. 


Sea-tor= 
toile, 


and two,hundred weight, being two foot fix inches 
broad on, the Callapee, or flat ſhell, that incloſes the 
belly : That there is-ſuch plenty of theſe tortoiſes at 
thoſe iſlands, | that a, ſhip's. crew. of five or ſix hun- 
dred men might ſub{iſt'oh them. for ſeveral months, 
without any other proviſions. Then he proceeds to 
deſcribe.the. ſeveral: ſorts. of tortoiſes ; -one' of which 
is called by the Spaniards:the Hecatee that hives for 
the moſt part in freſh, water, and ſeldom comes to 
land : [Theſe weigh ten or fifteen pound, have ſmall 
legs, flat feet, and ſlender long necks; A ſecond 
ſort are called Tenapen, which are-much leſs, ſcarce 
half ſo big as the former ; the convex ſhell on their 
backs naturally: finely carved and clouded : Theſe 
live-in bogs or watery plaſhes, or onthe firm land 
near ſuch places. Bott theſe are very good mear. 
As for | the Sea-tortoiſe, or Turtle;::he-obſerved 
there were four ſorts, viz. «the Trunk-turtle, the 


Loggerhead, the Hawks-bill, and the Green-tur- 


Trunk- 
tortoiſe. 


head. 


Hawks- 


bill. 


Green-tor- 
toiſe, 


tle. The Trunk-turtle./is the largeſt, 'the- ſhell 


» 


on their backs higher.and-rounder than the-reſt, and 


their fleſh rank and; unwholeſome. - The 'Logger-' 
head is ſo called on account of his great head, which 


is much bigger than that of any other-tuttle : The 
fleſh of. theſe alſo is rank, and never eaten, but in 
caſes. of neceſſity. The Hawks-bill is the leat, and 


fo denominated from his mouth reſembling that of a 


better. than the Loggerhead ; and it is the ſhell of 


. theſe that is ſo much eſteem'd for making boxes, 


cabinets, combs, and other toys. The Green-tur- 
tle 1s {o' called from the. greenneſs of its ſhell: It is 


very thin, tranſparent, and better clauded than the 


Hawk's-bill ; but only ,uſed in inlaying-work, the 
ſhell is ſo very thin: Their fleſh is the ſweeteſt of 
all turtle ; the fat yellow; and the lean white; and 


in ſome places they, are ſo large, that they weigh 


two: hundred pound, . and: upwards ; but in the Bay 


of Campeachy they are not ſo big, - andthe fat is 


green, the lean of a browniſh colour. |. The turtle 


that haunt the keys, or ſmall iſlands, ſouth of Cu- 
ba, are of yarious kinds ; ſome bigger, others leſs; 


the fleſh of ſome green, of others dark-brown, and 
a third yellowiſh : And- with thefe/ the Engliſh at 
Jamaica uſually are ſupplied ; the markets are every 
day plentitully ftock*'d with them, and; they are the 


uſual food of the common people. 'The Green-tur- 
_ tle live. on-'graſs that grows at. the bottom of the 


feain four.or five-fathom- water, © +1 - 


lay. their .eggs in the ſand, and lay. three times + 


Every ſpecies of turtle, according:-to D AMPIER, 


In the ſeaſon, at every time: fourſcore- or 'anthun- 
-dred eggs, about the bigneſs of an Hen's' egg, 


but round, and cover'd-only with' a: white tough 


.$kin or membrane.. In. the Bay of Honduras are 


ſeveral iſlands where: the Hawks-bill turtle lay their 


<ggs z and there are ſome ſandy bays oh the iconti- 


nent near Vera Cruz, in the Gulph of.. Mexico, 


_ . Where, ; they breed. ; When a ſhe-tortoiſe comes 
. out of the ſea to lay, ſhe is an hour, /at leaſt, before 
he returns again 3. for ſhe always goes: above high 


_ Jportſman darts at them from the yard-arm,  ſtrik- 


water-mark ; and -if it be low 'watet 'wheii © ſhe en (Pp. 
comes aſhore, ſhe muſt reſt once or' twice (being G4 
very heavy) before ſhe: comes to the place ; and, & 
having found a fpot to her mind, ſhe makes a great 

hole with her fins in_ the ſand, where ſhe lays her 

eggs, and then coyers'them up two foot deep, and - 
returns+to ſea, leaving the fun and the warm ſand 

to hatch them. Thoſe'that make it their buſineſs 

to catch tortoiſe, wait for them when they come 

orr ſhore to lay, and, turning them on their backs 

with poles, the creature can never get up again. It 

is very eaſy to intercept them, they Garcleb ſlow, 

and two men will turn'a great many in one night ; 

but ſome of them, *tis ſaid, are too big and heavy 

for'a ſingle man to turn:They are frequently ſtruck _ 

by! the feamen with a ſpear or fiſgig, which the 


ing through the ſhell ; and, a line being faſten'd to 
the ſtaff, he draws them up into the ſhip. 
Mr. Damyies remarks, 'that the tortoiſes, at 
the time of their breeding, leave their uſual haunts 
for two or three months, and reſort to' other places, 
ſometimes above 'an hundred leagues diftant, to lay 
their eggs ; and he is of opinion, that they eat no- 
thing during this ſeaſon. He obſerves alſo, that 
the male always accompanies the - female when ſhe 
goes to lay, and never leaves her *till ſhe returns : 
That they are bothr very; fat at the; beginning of the 
ſeaſon ; but before they return the male is ſo lean, 
' that he'is not eatable ; but. the fleſh of the female 
1s good to the very: laſt, tho” it 1s not ſofat as at the 
beginning : They are-nine or ten days; *tis ſaid, in 
the aCt of generation in the water, the male on the 
female's back ; nor'is'the male to be&frighten'd or 
drove away ' at theſe times ;/ ſhe'indeed* endeavours 
to get away, if a boat approaches when'they riſe to 
: blow or take breath; but the. male 'graſps her with 
his'two; fore-fins, and*holds her faſt ;/'and'a very 
| bad ſtriker may ſtrike them both at ſuch tires. It 
- ſeems, a Sea-tortoiſe' cannot "remain in” the' deep, - 
without coming-<up Tto-«the ſurface of the water to 
- blow or take breath once within eight or ten mi- 
nutes:! : Thoſe that are not good meat,' afford how- 
ever a great deal of oil. = HLGL-I 
- > Theſe animals live to a very great age, at leaſt | 
we are ſure the Land-tortoiſes do'fs ; for Archbi- 
ſhop Lavp put one into his garden /at Eambeth 
100: years ago, which I faw there" very lately. 
This creature makes a/ hole in the ground, about 
Wichaelmas, every year, where ities all- the win- 
ter, and appears again about Eaſter;'and is Juppoſed 
-to eat nothing while under ground; ſome” of "the 
Lambeth family havinghad the cariolityto weigh 
him a litrle before he difappears, and when;he comes 
' up again, andthey find him ſome pounds lighter in 
| the Spring than he was the preceding Autumn. | 
- T doryt find;they want any;ſhell-ffhi withe Aime- oy ters, 
 rican ſeas, that we-have here 3 ns have Oyſ- 
/ters.and Muſcles of a'prodigious 'fi2e; '/FunNnEL 
' mentions fome-Rock-oyiters he met'with, o large, 
-that one of them would dine*ſever? mer('? But the 
-mott valuable oyfter 4s the Peartbyſter, : found in Pearl oy- 


- the Gulph of Nicoya,.«the'Gulph'6f California, and ficrs 
in;ſeveral other-paiys of the Mexican.coalt: Theſe 
-are/about the ſize of '6ar;milaling oyſters, but Aar- 
ter. nd'thinner;; the pearl'is found'at the head of the 
- oyſtet, ' between the meat and” the'Yhell,” and fome 
-:will have twenty or” thirty {mall ſeed-pearls- about 
-them; and others none/at-all : -'Fhe' ſhell-of the oy- 
ſteriis more beautifuF on theInſide than the pearl 1t- 
ſelf. The fleſh, however} is -leſsyahnable that that 
of -any' other oyſter,” "and ſcarce eatable.” . The In- 

dians dive for theſe oyſters in five, ſix, feven, - 

« eight 


-— 
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eight fathom water, 'and bring up ten or twelve 
oyſters at a time and thoſe on board the veſſel 
open them as they are brought up. The Spaniards, 
*tis ſaid, defſtroy*d a great many tho s of the 
Indians ſoon after the conqueſt, by compelling them 


. to dive and drudge foroyſters beyond their ſtrength : 
. A pearl was more valued by them than a hundred 


of theſe poor wretches lives : They had no mercy 


. on them therefore, but kept them in the water fre- 


quently *till they loſt the uſe of their limbs, or died 
in the ſervice. And thus it was that the natives of 
the Bahama iſlands in particular, who were eſteem'd 
excellent divers, were deſtroy*d. 
The Conch is another large ſhell-fiſh, form*d like 
a Snail : The colour of the ſhell within is like mo- 
ther of pearl ; but the outſide of it rough : The 
fleſh of it is very good eating, after it has been well 


. ſcour®d with ſand. | 


As to the Lobſters, Crabs, Prawns, Shrimps, 


and other ſhell-fiſh, -they have in common with us: 
Theſe need no deſcription, They have, - in their 
lakes and rivers, fiſh like our Jacks and Carp, and 


x of others, that are excellent food, that will 


Vegeta- 
ble. 


ſo that a-man rides through 


at the mouth of nvers, there is nothing 


deſcribed, in treating of other parts of America. 


T1 ſhall proceed, in the next place, to enquire into 


their vegetables, 


Of the Mexican vegetables, wiz. their foreft and 
fruit-trees, £0rn, hberbage, roots, and flowers ; 
and alſo of their busbandry. f 1 ATE 


TPHE woods on the tops and fides'of the moun- ' 


& tains, and in the upland country, are either 
fine foreſts, or delightful groves of trees, of various 
Kinds, large and tall, with little or no underwood 
them with pleaſure : 
Whereas on the drown*'d lands, near the coaſts, and 
but Man- 


groves, Bamboe-canes, Log-wood, and - Shrubs, 


_ with buſhes. and brambles, through which it is dif- 
. ficult to penetrate, There is not much timber in 


The Cot. 
ton- tree. 


the low-lands. | : 
'The Cotton-tree, for its ſize and its uſe, is one 


_ of the moſt remarkable in this country ; Of. theſe 
| there are two ſorts, the white and the red : The 
white Cotton-tree grows like the oak, but is much 


larger and taller ; the body is ftreight, and clear 
from knots or boughs to the head, where it ſpreads 
out its great limbs horizontally like the Oak.. The 


| bodies of theſe trees are ſome of them three or four- 
ſcore foot high, and ten or twelye in diameter ; the 


the Plum-tree, oval;and indented on the ed 


Imall 'Wallnut, which burſts when it is ripe, and 


bark is grey and ſmooth ; the leaves are like thoſe of 
, and 
of a dark green ; the leaves fall off the beginning of 
April, but, the young ones ſprouting out at the ſame 


time, it'is-always green: It bears a pod as big as a 


then the cotton falls, or is blown away. This ſort 


. of cotton is. of little uſe, unleſs to ſtuff quilts or 


pillows ; [the cotton that is ſpun and wove into 
cloth, grows upon a ſhrub. The red Cotton«tree 
is not ſo large as the white, and bears no cotton, 
The wood of both is very ſoft, ſpungy, and light, 
and eaſily wrought ; but the red is - of hardeſt, Of 


_ the white the Indians make their canoes and peria- 
- goes, which differ only in their dimenſions ; the 


canoe being ſmall, and holding but two or three 


three or fourſcore men : 


| However, the are made out of the body of 
_ one fingle cotton-tree, Theſe the Indians uſed to 
burn ho!low, or form with their flint hatchets, *rill 


it be frequently Ly__ and tarr'd, and | 


THE PRESENT STATE | 
the Europeans taught. them the uſe of iron,” The CHAP: 


Indians alſo uſe this wood in ereCting their light 
huts ; but it is by no means fit for more ſubſtantial 
buildings, being ſofter than our Willow; nor will 


it laſt long converted into boats or canoes,” unleſs 


at care 
taken of it. reaſon they make 'uſe' iof this 
wood for canoes, is becauſe the body of the tree is 


Dameizr calls it a weed ; but obſerves, it" is the 
largeſt plant that grows in America. © © © 

Their Cedar-trees are exceeding tall and large, 
and uſed chiefly in building ; 'the wood is very red, 
of a fine grain and fragtant ſmell ; and this timber 
is ſo plentiful in Mexico, that whole towns are built 
with it. This wood alſo takes the beſt and moſt 
durable canoes, tho* not ſo large as the cotton-tree : 
But it is a miſtake, Da myitk obſerves, that the 
worm will not take it ; for he had ſeen ſeveral ca- 


Cedar. 
trees, 


noes, made of it, that were worm-eaten, There 
are ſome white Cedars, that differ from the former 


only in their colour. Of Oaks and Fir-trees alſo 


there is great plenty in Mexico : So that they want 


no manner of timber, either for building houſes or 

They have ſeveral kinds of wood proper for dy- 
ing, particularly Logwood, which grows chiefly in 
the Bays of Honduras and Campeachy, on the over- 


Logwood. 


flow'd grounds, among the Mangroves. Da m- - 


PIER, Who was a Logwood-cutter, ſays, it 1s 
much like our white Thorn, but a great deal big- 
ger : That the rind of the young branches is white 
and ſmooth, and ſet with Thorns ; fo that it may 
be eaſily miſtaken for white Thorn : But the body 


and old branches are blackiſh, and the rind rough, 


and the leaves reſemble thoſe of the white Thorn : 


That they chuſe to cut the old black rind-trees, 
which have but little ſap ; for the ſap and outſide is 
white : The heart, which is red, is only uſed in dy- 


ing ; and therefore they chop off the white fap *rill 


they come to the heart; and, after it has lain a 
litcle while, it turns black, and will tinge the water 


it lies in like ink. Some trees are five or fix foot 


in circumference ; and theſe they cut out into logs 
fit for a man's burden; for they carry them on their 
ſhoulders to the boats z and it is a very ponderous 
who; 5755.5 f GY II BA 
There is: another kind of wood - mention'd by 


 DamyizR, which he calls Blood-wood, uſed in 


dying reds : He fays, it is more valuable than Log- 
wood, and grows in the Gulph of Nicaragua. 

| There are three ſorts of Mangrove-trees, accord- 
ing to Dame1zR, black, red and white. The 
black is the largeſt, growing ſometimes to the = 


Blood- 
wood. 


Mangrove 


Trees. 


neſs of a moderate Oak, and about twenty foot high. 


It is very-hard ſerviceable timber, but extraordinary 
weighty. The red Mangrove grows uſually by the 
ſea-ſide, or by rivers and creeks, and from ſeveral 
roots of the bigneſs of a man's leg, which, abour ſix 
or eight foot above the ground, join in one body, 
that ſeems to be ſupported by ſo many artificial 
ſtakes.” Where this ſort of tree grows, it is extream- 
ly difficult to march : For theſe roots or ſtakes, are 
ſo interwoven, that the traveller is often forced to 


- cut his way through : And Dameiex ſays, he has 


gone half a mile, ſtepping from one root to another, 
without ſetting his foot upon the ground. The in- 
ſide of the bark is red, and uſed in tanning leather ; 
and ſome have conjeCtured, that this is the ſame with 
the Jeſuits, or Peruvian-bark : But of this I ſhall en- 
quire farther, when I treat of Peru, The white Man- 


. grove is the leaſt of the three, and of no great ſer- 


vice : And neither the black or white Mangrove 


proceed 


Maho- 
trEE, 


Light- 
wood. 


209 "= 


for boarding the ſides of their h6uſes ; the! body hes CHA F.. 
ing eaſily - ſplit "into four: parts for that purpoſe. ., 2, 


g4* a ; ,.. "Ks C.. , PEEING _ þ = gan 
OF MEXICO, +: 


CHAP. proceed from ſuch ſtakes as the red does, but grow 
IX- from their roots like other trees. It is the . red 


WY Mangrove that over-runs the flat country near the 


thickneſs of a man's 
his middle. Theſe Bamboes ſerye for meaſures ; and- 
they convert them into veſſels to hold their liquors, - 
when ſaw*d off at the joint ; and put them to ſeveral 


ſea, and grows in water moſt part of the year; and 


from this tree it is, that thoſe bogs and moraſſes are - 
uſually called Mangrove-land, in our books of tra- 


vel. by en” | = 

- There is another tree, if it may, be called ſuch, 
that grows on- the ſame kind of land, and uſually 
amongſt the Mangrove-trees, and that is the Bam- 
boe, a large knotted' hollow cane, that grows to the 


leg, and ſometimes as big as 


ſpreading their fine branches above the heads of all. 
other trees. - > Fes D pay 


- Fhe Calabaſh-tree is ſhort and- thick, and the The Cate: 
fruit grows among 'the-boughs as;Apples do-;- the bait 


thell is hard and thin, of a globular figure, and will 
hold from two to five quarts. There are two ſorts, 


of them, of the one,- the fruit is ſweet; of the o- 


ther, bitter: The ſubſtance of both ſpungy and jui- 
cy. The Indians eat the ſweet Calabaſh frequently: 
on a journey z. but-it -is not very palatable : The 
bitter is medicinal, and eſteem'd aremedy for Agues; 
But what this fruit is moſt valued for, is its ſhell, 


other uſes. — —_ | TRE." ._ _- of which the Indians make” bottles, ' bowls, drink- 
Maho- The Maho-tree is of the bigneſs of an Aſh. The  ing-cups, and all kind of veſſels for their meat and 
tree. | | | 


| ſtrip of in ſtrings fro 


bark looks ragged _ tatter*d canvas ; and it will drink 


the top to the bottom; Of 


this they make ropes, and even cables. Having 


| ſtripped off the bark in oromm flakes, they then di- 


Light- 
wood. 


vide them into ſmaller ſtrings, which they beat as 
we do Hemp, and afterwards twiſt into ropes : Of 
theſe! ſtrings they alſo make fiſhing-nets. | 

The Lightwood-tree, fo called from the lightneſs 


of the-wood, is of the ſize of an Elm, ftreight and 


well-bodied, and ſomewhat reſembles Cork : It is 


ſo exceeding light /in_the water, that three or four 
blocks of it, of the thickneſs -of a man's thigh, and 


four foot long, will make a rafter on which three 


White- 


Fruit- 
trees and 
fruits. 
Cabbage. 


_ _ . There is another tree, which has obtained the 


men-may go out to ſea ; and the Indians ſometimes 


make large rafters of it to carry their goods along the. 


coaſt z which. on the coaft of the South-ſea are call- 
ed Bark-logs. Be ot 


name of Whitewood, from its exceeding whiteneſs. 
The body of it.is about as thick as a large nine-pin,; 
and 18 or 20 foot high : The wood hard, cloſe, 
and ponderous, and of a very fine grain, and eſteem-- 
ed fit: for inlaying and cabinet-work. The reſt of 
their foreſt-trees will be deſcribed in treating of other 
. I proceed, in the next place, to' the ' deſcription 
of. their fruit-trees and fruits, among which I range 
the Cabbage. This is a tall ſlender tree, frequent-. 


ly go or 100 foot in height. Damerzx fays, he 


meaſured one after it was cut down, in the Bay of 
Campeachy, that was 120 foot long ; and there are 
ſome much longer. There are no boughs on it, 
but at the head ; and®there the branches are of the 
bigneſs of a man's arm, and 12 or 14 foot long. 
About 2 foot from the trunk, theſe branches ſhoot 


| out long narrow leaves, about an inch broad, which 


grow ſo regularly on each ſide, that the whole branch 


| ſeems but one leaf. The fruit is found. at the top of 


the tree, amidſt the branches. It is about a foot long, 


and fix inches round ; of the form of an ordinary 


| Cabbage, and ſurrounded with young leaves. Ac- 


cording to Daweits's deſcription, it is as white 
as milk, and as ſweet as a nut, if eaten raw ; and 
is very good boil'd, There hangs down alſo from 


. the top of the tree great bunches of red berries, of 


about ſix pound weight, like bunches of Grapes; but 
theſe are only food for their hogs, not being at all 
palatable. The body of the tree is mark'd with rings 
or ſtreaks, from the top to the bottom, at half a 
foot diſtance the one from the other. The bark is 


_ thin and brittle, the wood black and hard, and the 


heart or middle of the tree is a white pith. They 
uſually cut down the tree for the cabbage ; for the 
gathering the fruit kills it, if they let it ſtand ; and 
the climbing this lofty plant is as much trouble as 


the felling of it, The wood is uſed, in ſome places, 
V OL. UL. 


. 


the tree and fruit. 
a hot and dry foil : That it ſprings up within a 


F The Cacao ſhall. be deſcribed next. = This reg The Cat 
ull grown, and of- the largeſt ſort, according to ©%*<* 

DAMPIER, 1s ſeven or eight foot high to the bran __ nuts 

ches, and a foot and a half thick : The boughs ſpread 


horizontally, like the Oak ; and have dark green 


leaves, like thoſe of the Plum-tree;, but larger ; and 


the nuts are encloſed in cods, which - hang down by 
a tough ſtalk from the body of the tree, and from 
the larger branches ; and there are uſually about 
twenty or thirty of theſe cods upon a well-bearing 
tree. The cod, or ſhell, is almoſt half an inch thick; 
neither ſpungy nor woody, but .of a' ſubſtance be- 


Lemon, and, like that, the ſurface is grained or 


knotted, but more coarſe and unequal. The cods- 
. are, at firſt, of a dark green ; but' the fide next'the _ 
ſun of a muddy red. As they ripen, the green turns - 


to 2 fine bright yellow, and: the muddy to a more 
beautiful red. They neither ripen, nor. are gather'd 
at once; but, for three weeks or a month, while the 


ſeaſon laſts, the Overſeets of the plantations go e- 
_ very day to ſee which. are turn'd yellow, not eutt; 


more than one or two from a tree in a day. When 
the cods are gather*d, they are laid in heaps to ſweat; 


after which, they break the rind or ſhell, and take 


out the nuts, which ſtick cloſe together in regular 


rows, like the grain in an ear of Maiz. There are - 
fourſcore or an hundred nuts in a cod, according to 


Dameits (thirty or forty, according to. Fun- 
NEL ; but ten or fifteen, ſays GzmeLLt Cars) 
about the bigneſs: of an Almond. The young 


trees are raiſed from nuts, and. bear in' four. or. five 


years; and they have from five hundred to. two 


thouſand trees in a. plantation, or Cacao-walk, as 


it.is called. The young trees are ſhelter'd from the 
ſun at firſt by Plantain-trees ſet about them; but, 


Theſe trees appear extreamly beautiful inthe foreſts, Y V- 


tween both, brittle and harder than the rind of a 


when they are grown to any bigneſs, the Plantains 


are cut down. _ 04: T6 9] 
GeMELLI CARERI gives us this account of 
He ſays, the nut is planted in 


fortnight, but does not grow above-three- ſpans in 
two years, at which. height. it mult' be tranſplant- 
ed; and: then the Spaniards ſet them in rows, 


eighteen ſpans from. each other, A ſtake is ſet up 


to ſupport them, and Plantains and other trees plant- 
ed about them, becauſe they thrive beſt in the ſhade: 


However, the root muſt be kept warm, and defend- 


ed from too much wet, and from a ſpecies of worms 


that are very prejudicial to them. Within the ſpace 


of five years, it is as thick as a, man's wriſt, and 
ſeven ſpans in height ; and then it bears. Its leaves 
are like the Cheſnut, and it bloſſoms all over like 
the Jeſfſamin : From the bloſſom ſhoots out an ear, 
or cod, like that of Indian-wheat, which is at firſt 


ai H green; 


#6 | 


CHAP nant of a chit colour when ripe but ſfome- 
Wo TN times yellow, white; or Within the car 


(or the) are found the Chairs, with a white 
down upon'them:; being from'ten' to fifteen in'num- 
ber. Theſe cars are gather*d about the full of the 
moon; and the nuts, being taken out, are kept 
drying in the houſe, in the ſhade ; then'laid three 

Us the fun, 'and afterwards in the houſe, *till 

they are well dried, | 

The Vena, or Bainilla, call'd by the Spaniards 

Bexuco, Which 4s uſually mix*d with the Cacao- 

nut to "make Chocolate, is a ſort of cane, which 

ewines about the Orange-tree, 'or any other, like 

Ivy : It produces a long green cod; which, when 

_ gather'd and-dry*d'in the ſun, 3s hard and blackiſh. 
He obſerves; that the Europeans'to every pound of 
Cacao add'apound-of Sugar, and an ounce of Cin- 
namon : But neither the Indians, or the Spaniards 
of America, uſe any Venella's, efteeming them un- 
wholeſome. The beft Chocolate, according to the 
Indians, is made with Cinnamon, adding to every 
pound of Cacao two ounces of Indian-wheat. 
This liquor was drank-by theIndians (without Cin- 
 hamon)_before' the Spaniards artived there ; but 
they have improved it, and is ſo common now 
at Mexico, that" there is ſcarce-a Negroe or a com- 
mon Porter but'drinks it every day, and the better 
_ fort of people” four times a day.  GemerLL: ob- 
ſerves, that-Caeao-nuts go in'the markets of Mexi- 
co inſtead of ſmall money, twelve or fifteen of 
them being aboutithe value-of a penny ; but they 
riſe and fall in their value, Seroring to the plenty 
or ſcarcity of this fruit. © 

Plantains © "Plantains and Banahoes are fruits vely common 

and Bana- tivve; as well as it Africa and the Eaſt-Indies. The 

noes- Plantain fruit is'6f the ſize and thape of a Bologna tries 
faufage ; "the rind yellow, and very tender, which 
being ſtripped off, we find a ſoft Tuſcious pulp, very 
agreeable to ſome palates : It has the largeſt leaf of 
any plant. The 'Bananoe is much the fame kind 
offruit, but apih and both of them are eaten raw, 
or roaſted, by the natives all da They it 
them alſo im water, and, Ce Tonk "a rx 
them, make-a liquor tolerably ftrong and pleaſant. 

The Pine- * "The Pine-apple alſo is common to the Eaſt and 

apple. Weſt-Indies. It is of the thape of one of our 
Pine-apples, - but much larger ; 'the rind full as 
rough, but eaſily pared off: The fruit is yellow, 
_ and as firm as a Peach; and is generally faid to 
have the taſte of every delicious fruit,” Nothing 
ean excel thoſe I met with in the Eaſt-Indies ; bur 
they were held to be hot and feveriſh. 'The 'Spa- 
niards,- who- preſerve. all manner of fruits, eſteem 
this the belt. © The reader will find a full deſcription in 
of the tree and -fruit, as alſo of the Plantain 'and 
Bananoe, in the Firſt Volume of Modern Hiſtory, 
which treats of ' the Eaſt-Indies. 

Sapadillo. -'- The Sapadillo reſembles the Pear-tree in its ſize 
and figure, and the fruit appears to the view like 
that of the Bergamot-pear. When firſt gather'd, 
the Juice is white and clammy, and the pulp hard ; 
but, after it has lain 'two or three days, it becomes 
ſoft and wery ſweet. In the middle of it are two 
or three black ſtones or ſeeds; and it is generally 

| efteem'd an excellent cooling fruit. 

Avogato | The Avogato Pear-tree is of the ſize of the for- 

Pear. mer, and not unlike it in ſhape ; the fruit green, 

| and as large as a Lemon, and, when ripe, turns 
yellow: It has a ſoft thin rind, which is peeled off; 

and the pulp-is-as ſoft as butter, but a little inſipid ; 
wo therefore they uſually mix it with ſugar and 
lime-uice-; and thus order*d, the Spaniards efteem 
it-an exdcllexE diſh; eating often'of it: And it 1s 


Venella. 
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the 'more eſteemed by that people, Fel to CHAP. 
Dawmerits, as it" inſpires them” "with efh vigour 
for venereal Bee Bah yo 

The Mammee+tree is a large, ea, Aireight-bodied Mammee. 
tree, without knots or branches' for ſixty or Teventy tree. 
foot in height : The head ſpreads its branches j 
wide : the fruit is round, and of the ſize of 2 
French pippin 3 the rind” yellow, and tough when 
It 3s ripe ; the pulp yellow, and has in it two large 
ſtones as big as Almonds : Tt has'a fine fragrant” 
ſmell, and the taſte is anfwerable. 

The Mammee-Sap « tres'is wor ſo! or tall Mammee. | 
as the former; tie rind of the fruit thin and brit- == 
tle, and the pulp adeep red, with a rough flat ſtone 
in it: This fruit is extremely 'well reliſh'd, 'and 
wholeſome ; and as enerally eaten as any fruit in 
the Weſt-Indies: is alſo the wild Mammee- 
tree, which bears no Fruit 3 but the timber, beg 
very ſtreight and tall, ſerves for maſts for ſhips. 

_ The Grape-tree is 7 or''8 foot high, and 2 or g Grape- 
in circumference; the fruit about the bigneſs of a © 
common Grape, 'and grows in cluſters, but has a 
oreat ſtone in the middle of it; the pulp 1s reddiſh, 
wholeſome, and JOE _—_y tho? ef is but kntle 
of i $0 225445 
' The Guava is common' v0the Eaſt and Weſt. Guara, 
Indies; grows upon a ſhrub; the fruit green on 
the outſide, perfeftly round, and of the fize of a 
Crab-apple ; the rind is ſoft, and, being taken off, 
we find a yellow 'or reddiſh 1 alp, full of ſeeds : Tt 
has both a tart and a ſweetiſh flavour, very agree- 
able to the'palate z but moſt valuable for being of 
fuch an aftringent nature, that it will either prevent 
or cure a Dyſentery or Bloody-flux (the diftemper 
that the Earopeans are moſt liable to in all hot coun- 

tries) 'if the patient has not neglefted himſelf too 
long :' And''the: P anate has much the ſame 
effe&t, Tf our” e were. acquainted with the 
vittues of theſe, and ſome other fruits," when they 
firſt arrive'in the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies, we ſhould 

not loſe half the men we uſually do for they are 
The 


Mel 


Mani 
- nel-t 


to be had at any time of the year almoſt. 


Guava is eſteem'd'more wholeſome when it is'green, 
than when it is ripe ; for ſome have obſerved, when 
It is over-ripe, it has a laxative quality. 

The prickle-pear 1 1s a ſhrub about 5 foor high, Prickle: 
that delights in a barren ſandy ſoil, elpecially If it pear- 
be near the fea, where the ſand'is brackiſh. Tr is 
ſo full of large ftrong thorns (from whence it takes 
its name) that nothing makes a ſecurer fence. The 
fruit is as big as a large Plum, and opens when ri 
like a Medlar, diſcovering a red pulp full of ſeeds 
—_ to the taſte, and very cooling and refreſh- 

; but colours the urine like blood, which has 
frghten'd ſtrangers that were not acquainted with 
it: However, this is attended with no ill conſe- 

nces. 0 

The Bibby-tree has a ftreight ſlender body, naked Bibby- 
of leaves, but full of thorns ; fixty or ſeventy foot 'rec- 
high : At the top it 1s fnll of branches, among 
which grows the fruit, being white berries of rhe 
bigneſs of a Nutmeg : They are very oily : The 
Indians beat them in a mortar, and boil the liquor 
that comes from'them, which produces a' bitter oil, 
that they anoint themſelves with, and mix it with 
the colours they uſe in painting their bodies. They 
alſo tap the Bibby-tree, and it affords them a tart 
fquor, of the colour of Whey, which is fit to 
drink, after they have-kept it two or three days. 

Beſides the fruits proper to Mexico, the Spaniards guropean 
have introduced Oranges, Lemons, Grapes, Figs, fraits bi 
and almoſt all manner of European fruits, except 
Nuts and Cherries: But the Grapes of this coun- 
2 ry 
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CAP; try will 6t make wane ; noriderT rantiitber any 
I%: | country between the Tropics, where wihe is made 


Nod of Grapes, unleſs in Peru, where they have not 


thoſe exceſſive rains annually as they have in every 

other country that lies within the Tropics. . 
| As to their Sugar, Indico, Otta, Silveſter, and 
- other dyes ; Tobacco, Pepper, Ginger, and ſuch 
_ plants as they have in common with the reſt of 

America; I ſhall deſcribe them hereafter, when I 
come to treat of the Britiſh plantations. 
- But I muſt not forget the Gourds, which grow 
ton very large ſize, and either run upon the ground, 
| or up the trees ;. the meat or pulp of ſome of them 
ſerving for food, and others for medicine : But they 
re hos our moſt by the natives for their ſhells, which 
ſerve-them for pails, bowls, and buckets. 

.As to Melons, Cucumbers, and Onions, they 
have them in much. greater perfection here, and 
in all hot countries, than in colder climates, 
Silk-graſs, There is alſo a very uſeful plant here, to which 

: the na un rig = name of Silk-graſs. It 
pretty much reſembles Flags or Sedge, and grows 
on the ſides of hills. The leaves "ug as die « a 
man's hand in the middle, and thin at the edges ; 
a yard or two in length, and indented like a ſaw. 

| The Indians cut them at a proper growth ; then dry 
and beat them, and no Flax affords a better thread ; 
and of theſe they make cordage and fiſhing-nets, 
ſtockings and hammocks : They alſo make a yel- 
lowiſh. lace of. the thread, which om rn: Hom 
Meftiſe women. 
Manchi- ,/ There are ftill ſome other trees I have omitted, 
"Wn which deſerve a particular notice, as the Manchinel. 
tree, whoſe fruit is in ſmell, taſte and colour like 
a lovely Apple, but leſs, and of a poiſonous nature; 
inſomuch, that if any aniihal has 'been feeding on 
| It; the fleſh of the creature will poiſon the man that + 
eats it, . Theſe trees have large bodies, fine ſpread 
heads; full of leaves ; but are very low : The wood 
has a curious grain ; and therefore is ſometimes uſed 
in C and cabinet-work ; but the very 


Melons, 
&C. 


*tis ſaid, will raiſe bliſters where it falls, as will the 


rain-water . which runs from . It, according to 
Wap ER. 

Thy have alſo Tabanelada, TN ar and a 

Baſtard LO Mexico And GemeLLI 

CaRERI gives us this farther account of the Sapotes. 

_ 2 He obſerves, there are four forts of them : r. The 

Spot, ® Black Sapotes, as big as a Walnut-tree, but the 


her ac- 
on_ of 


Tama- 
rinds, Lo- 
 cuſt, Baſ- 


green rind the pulp 'of the colour and taſte of 
Caſſia, with four ſmall kernels in it. 2. The 
White Sapotes, as tall as a Pear-tree, . and the fruit 
as large as a Pear ;. green without, and white with- 
in ; and has four white kernels : This fruit inclines 
people to ſleep. 3. The SapoteBorachio, an nf 
Sapate, ſo called from its inebriating quality : 
pleaſant tart fruit... 4. The Little Sapote, hok 
fruit is of a purple colour, and pleaſant 'taſted ; 
and as much valued as uy fruit that grows in 
Mexico. 

The Granadilla de China: grows like Ivy, wind- 
ing about ſome neighbouring tree *till | it perfe&ly 
covers it: 'The fruitgs as big as a Hen's egg,-white 
and yellow without, and white. within ; and has 
ſeeds hke the Grape : There is a mixture 
The ſeaſon of ſweet and ſour in the taſte. Moſt of theſe fruits 
of truit. are to be had, in the markets of Mexico, from March 
to September; and the Mammees and Black Sapote 
grow on the mountains all the year round. 

Accarding to GzMELL1, there is not a plant of 
more general uſe than the Maghey ; for the leaves, 
he kong furniſh the natives with thread for linnen 


Granadil- 
la. - 


zean 


_ oder: 


—_— 


leaves ſmaller ; the fruit round, and has a thin - 


| of menu} before the Spaniards 


X 1c 6; 2tt 


afid cordage : It alſo a and a lquir X.66 
as fweet as Honey ; anto which the Indians infuſe-a 
nota makes fame th win, ie of VV 
c_ OO OT ER They 
diſtil a ſpirit from it alſo as ſtrong as Brandy : This 
was ſo univerſally drank: in the :city- of /Mexico, - 


GztmMEeLLi relates, that the: exciſe of it came ts 


eleven hundred thouſind pieces of eight (abour two 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds fterling) per ani- 
num : But the Indians frequently: getting drunk and 


mad with this liquor, and taking an infurretion | 
in the year 1692, when they {et fire to the Viceroy's 
palace, and commuted many. other outrages, it 
was prohibited for ſome time : However, the duty 
being ſo conſiderable, GemeLts fays, there came 
orders from Spain tb permit the making and drink- 
ing this liquor again, when he was at Mexico ih 
the year 1698. 
| I proceed, in the next place, to enquire into the Gums and 
avdl remarkable balms, gums, and drugs, that drugs. 


are found'in Mexico ; among which are the C 


and Anime ; both of thern a kind er. and not 
much unlike. 

The Copal isvery white and clear, and has a pretty Guth Co- 
good ſcent : Of this the Indians made incenſe and Pal. - 
perfumes for their ſacrifices in their temples ; and, 


| when the Spaniards firſt arrived, their Priefts went 


out to meet them with little fire-pans, or cenſers,' in 
which they burnt this Copal : And the Spaniſh Phy- . 
ficians now burh it under their patiehts noſes, for 
diſeaſes ariſing from the coldneſs of the head. A 

"The Anime alſo is a white gum; or rofin, diſtilling Anime, 
from a great tree, and more oily than Copal: It has 
an exceeding pleaſant ſmell, when burnt. | This alſo 
is uſed by Phyſicians for pains in the head, .and in 
plaifters and ſear-doths applied to the ftomach-. - 

The gum Tacamahaca is got by making inciſions Tacama- 
in a tree like a Willow: It has a very fine ſcent, and Pc 
is of great uſe to diffolve ſwellings,” renzove pains in 
the limbs, and in many other caſes : OE Dr Conmna 
Coranna hath much the OS.. be BA " 

The liquid . Amber - is inci-Liq 
ſions og” fair tree that grows in a The Amber. 
bark of this tree, as well as the liquor diſtilling from 
it, has an exceeding ſweet ſmell, but-more when it 
is burnt z a little 'of it beitg ſufficient to perfume 
whole houſes, and even ſtreets: It is mighty re- 
freſhing to the head, and, uſed mi plaiſters, diffolves 
ſwellings, and eaſes pains in the ſtomach or hmbs. = 

The oil of Amber is drawn from liquid Amber, Oil of 
and is eſteemed an excellent medicine for pains in *Þ*-. 
the limbs, or dead palhies, the patient being rubbed 
with it. 

The Balm, or Balſam, uſually called the Balſam Balſam. 
of Peru, is alſo found in Me&ico. The tree that 
yields it, is of the ſize and figure of the Pomegra- 
nate-tree : It is got by making incifiotts1n the bark, 
and is almoſt of all colours, 'viz. white, red, green, 
and blackiſh : It'is uſed both in medicme and as a 
; and the Indians applied it to the healing 
arrived there. HR 
en inwardly, it is for coughs and ſhortneſs 
breath ; for he bladder, and for obſtruEt- 
10ns : It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and removes pains 
in it; and is faid to have many other virtues. When 
theSpaniards firſt made uſe of it to cure their wound» 
ed men, at the ſiege of Mexico, as they had been 
by their Indian allies, the cures were per- 
form'd ſo ſuddenly, that they imagined there was 
ſomething mixaculous in: it. The beſt ſort of this 
balſam, which is obtained by inciſion, is called Opo- 
balſamum. There is another ſort they get- by boil- 
ing the wood of the. wree.cut into {mall pieces, "—_ 
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C H AP. arifing a kind of oil/on the top of the kquor, which, 
, I*: whencool, grows thick, andiscalled Xylobalſamum: 
 OV'V\ > There are three ſorts of wood alſo found in Mexi- 
ro, of great uſe in medicine, viz. Guiacum, China 
| Root, and Sarſiparilla. - 
Guiacum, ,/ -'The'Guiacum is'a tree as large. as an Oak the 
bark dry, but full of gum ; the heart of the tree al- 
moſt black, ' very hard, and 'ponderous : Te has a 
ſmall leaf, and yields a yellow flower, out of which 
$a round. fruit, of the ſize of a Crab-apple, 
with ſmall kernels. The Phyſicians make a decoc- 
tion of the wood and bark, cut into thin ſlices, for 
their patients ;' and it is: held to be an excellent re- 
medy for the French diſeaſe. It is faid alſo to cure 
the Dropſy, and many other diſtempers. 


China- The China-root -we received firſt from Chika * 

root. HBut this is alſo'a Mexican plant, and is faid to have 
much the ſame virtues as. the former, and to give 
relief in the Gout and Sciatica, _ 

Sarperil The Sarſiparilla alſo is chiefly remarkable fol its 


roots, which are very long and large. It is found 

in the province of Honduras. They ſometimes make 

a ſyrup of it ; but it is taken ſeveral ways, for the 
ſame diſtempers, as the China-root is taken. _ 

The root Mechoacan, which takes its name from 

a province of Mexico, where it is found, is another 


excellent medicine 'in the Dropſy, Jaundice, and 


many other diftempers. 


are the Caffava, or Caſlabi-root, Yams, and Po- 
tatoes. 
..iThe Callova-roor ſomething relimblen a Parſaip, 
There are two ſorts of them ; the one ſweet and in- 
nocent, the other poiſonous: [The ſweet ſort they 
roaft, and eat as they do Potatoes and other roots : 
* Of the poiſonous ſort they firſt boil and preſs out all 
the juice,: then dry and grindit topowder, and make 


' biſcuit of it; and this is the only bread or flour they | 


have in moſt parts:of South America, and-.in ſome 

. Provinces of North America, | But the natives, for 

the moſt part,. in North America, make bread and 

---- flour of Maiz, or Indian-corn, ' as. they did before 
TY Mot ror came thither. 

. Asto Yams, Potatoes, Rhadiſhes, &c. they Saud 
no:deſcription::/I ſhall only obſerve, that all manner 
of European Toots _ fruits-grow much larger, and 
come-to much greater perfef&tion there than here ; 
and that the Spaniards have tranſported thither al- 
moſt every ſpecies of herbs and ſallads. ef 

Corn and , T come-now to ſpeak of their husbandry. - The 

husban-'- G 

diJ- and Beans, and other European grain, which thrive 

very well in ſome places; but their principal grain 

+. 1s ſtill (as it was- before the concueſt) Maiz, or In- 

dian-corn, which is the food of Men, of Horſes, 

Mules and Oxen. + This they plant in little hillocks, 

like thoſe 'in-our Hop-grounds, at the beginning of 

the rainy ſeaſon, in May.or June; and reap. in 

Ottober. when the fair weather returns. They 

may, and ſome of them do, plant this grain at o- 

ther times, and it grows pretty well ; but theSpr 

is the general ſeed-time ; and their principal. h 
falls i in our Autumn. 

This Maiz, | or Indian-corn, we ſee frequently 
brought to England : The ſtem 1s as big as a fmall 
cane, and uſually bears two or three heads or ears, 
in each of which are ſeveral hundred grains, ſer as 
cloſe as poſſible ; being of a yellow-colour, and taſt- 
ing much likeour: dry'dPeas, pretty —_ and the 
bread.or cakes made of the-flour is harſh and unpa- 
latable, if it is not eat the ſame day it is made.” This 
grain they alſoſteep in water, and make ſtrongdrink 

ok it, as has been obſerved already, They fow Eu- 


A 


THE PRESENT: 


ſeaſon, which laſts near half the year; wa for ſome 


| have little elſe to feed them with, but Barley-'and 


The roots which ſerve the Indians chiefly for food, 


paniards have carried over. Wheat and Barley, Peas 


weck 


STATE 


ropean Wheat, 'Barley, Peas and Beans alitioft-at OR AP: 

any time, only'contriving - that the harveſt may'be _ IX. 

in the fair ſeaſon, | 13 Ho NY 
The Spaniards of Mexico, beides their arable; Grazing. 

have large -grazing-farms, in which one Grazier 

ſhall have ſeveral hundred head of Black cattle, and 

a great many thouſand'Sheep. During the rainy 


months after, they never want good paſture.” When 
the meadows and low grounds are overflow*d,”their 
hills produce plenty of grafs. - They are moſt put 
to it for fodder in February, March and April, 
when their grounds are burnt up ; and there is very 
little graſs to be met with, except on the banks -of 
their lakes and rivers, and in the woods; ; then'they 


Flow 
have 
little 
in hc 
Coun 


Indian-corn, ſtraw, and the blades that 'ſhoot from - 
the Indian-corn, which is not 'much better -thah | 
ſtraw ; for they make no hay in any hotcountries. | 
As to'the Indians, who have hitherto preebved Plantart.- 
their liberties, and are not yet under the tyranny of ons of the 
the Spaniards, they have only ſmall plantations a- Indians., 
mong the woods, at a diſtance from the 
towns ; where they plant a little Maiz, Yams and 
Potatoes, with ſome few Plaintains, and other 
fruits. 'The men cut down the timber, and clear 
the ground at firſt; but both the planting and ga- 
thering in the grain and fruits are left entirely to the 
women, as well as the buſineſs within doors: And 
as the unconquer*d Indians ſubſift chiefly by hunting 

and fiſhing, many of them, *tis ſaid, plant little or 
nothing, -but rob the Spaniſh plantations, of which | 

they look upon themſelves the true proprietors, and 
furniſh themſelves that way with Corn, Cacao, and 
other proviſions. © 

| The Spaniards, belde their Maiz, Wheat, and 
other European grain, ſow ſome Rice ; for which 
this country (being flooded every year) is extremely 
proper, that grain growing in water : They plant 
Rice therefore ſoon after. the rainy ſeaſon begins, Rice. 
and it is fit to be moved by that time the fair wea- 
ther returns. They have alſo large farms or plan- Sugar- 
tations of Sugar, Tobacco, and Indico ; but of the farms, 
cultivation and husbandry of theſe I ſhall enlarge. in pe. 
the deſcription of the Britiſh plantations, where vagal In 
they are brought ro as great PO as wh dico, &c 
where. 

They are | BE TEOE employ'd. alſo in curting 
Logwood in their Cochineel plantations, and-loo 
ing after the Silveſter, Otta, and other dying planes 
and herbs ; in cultivating and dreſſing their Cotton; veſter, * 
in the making of Salt, and in their fiſheries, , which ta, _ 
are very conſiderable on their ſca-coaſts, and 1 in Surry 
their numerous lakes and rivers. 

As to flowers, AcosTA « "RS his the In- Mexican 
dians are extremely fond of them, and have great flower: 
variety, - which they make up into noſegays, and 
preſent to their ſuperiors, when. they have any fa- 


Mine: 


Gold 
- Mines, 


vour to ['ask, or would teſtify their efteem and af- 
feftion for them : That their great men are ſeldom 


ſeen without a noſegay in their hands ; and they al- 


ways preſent them to their gueſts at entertainments, 
' expreſling a great deal of art in the matching and 


diſpoſing of the flowers : That they now uſe _ 


niſh flowers, as well as thoſe of the country; 


that ——_—_ flowerscometo great perfection fag ; 
namely, . Roſes, Jefſamin, . Violets, ' Gillilowers, 


and ſeveral others that have been tranſported from 
Spain. As to the names of the Indian flowers, 


AcosT a does not mention: them z only ſays, they 


have blue, red, violet, yellow and white, and a 


thouſand different colours ; - which the Indians uſed 


to wear on their heads, as they did feathers, for or- 
2 nament 


oF MEXICO. 7 


cHAP: nament :- But he acknowledges, their flowers do 
IX- not ſmell very ſweet, unleſs. they be the bloſſoms or 

> flowers that grow upon trees; one.of which'he calls 
trees. the Floripondro; which bears no fruit, but the flow- 
ers are larger than a Lilly, 'and remam © upon 

the tree all the year round ; the ſcent whereof is 
exceeding-{weet and- agreeable, morning and even- 


ing. Another tree bears'a' flower of- the ſhape of a 


heart, whoſe ſcent is too ſtrong and ſweet to be borne 
with pleaſure: And the'tree-Granadilla,/ the ſuper- 
{titious imagine, has the portraiture- of: the inſkru- 
ments of- our Saviour's paſſion 4 as the ' nails, the 
pillar to which he. was faſten'd; the ſcourge and 
crown of thorns, and the five wounds : But Acosr A 
acknowledges, it requires a'very lively imagination, 
and a great deal of faith, to diſcover theſe things. 


Flowers - But how beautiful ſoever the Indian flowers may 


avis :<.+ be to the eye, every one, © who has reſided in hot 
"x countries, muſt know they | have little 6r no 


countries. {cent (exeept thoſe on their trees.) - The ſun appears 


to be a great enemy to' fragrant flowers, where it 
ſhines with an intenſe.-heat. We may obſerve, even 


in this cool climate, that no flowers ſmell ſo ſweetly 

— 1n the heat of the day, as they do morning and e- 

vening. Therefore thoſe who recommend Mexico 

for its odoriferous herbs and flowers, are certainly 

under a miſtake z tho? it-is true, they abound in 

ſweet woods and aromatic gums, which make ſome 

amends for this defect, And thus having gone 

tarough their vegetables, ' as far as is conſiſtent with 

a work of this general nature, I proceed to enquire 
into their minerals. ' bs 3696t 


Of the Mexican minerals ; their coin, their precious 
: flones and pearls; and of their weights and mea- 
fares; p : webs | 

Minerals, T was an inſatiable thirſt after theſe rich trea- 
A ſures, that chiefly incited the Spaniards to viſit 
tne Mexican ſhores, and plant colonies in that new 
world. A zeal for the propagation of Chriſtianity, 
which they pretended; was certainly a very lauda- 


ble motive for their paſſing the Atlantick ocean ; - 


but had there been no Gold, Silver, or Precious 
{tones to be found there, poflibly the Adventurers 

had not been very numerous. = 
The Gold and Silver mines of Mexico are in the 
rocky, mountainous, and barren parts of the coun- 
try 31 and, indeed, neither theſe or any other me- 
 _ tals are found in a fruitful ſoil. | 
Gold + Goldis found here either in grains, in duſt, in the 
mines, fands of rivers, or in ſtone in the mines. The 
grains are ſmall pieces of Gold, like the ſeeds'or 
kernels of fruit, which are found without the mix- 
ture of any other metal, and have no need of melt- 
ing or refining: And AcosT a affſures us, he has 
teen theſe ſo large as to weigh many pounds ; and 
{ometimes. they find pieces very fine and pure, like 
imall round roots. But much the greateſt quantity 
of gold is found in duſt in the ſands of rivers and 
torrents, after the rains have fallen; - and it is the 


% 


buſineſs of many thouſand Indians and Negroes to 


take up and waſh ſuch ſands, in bowls and baſons, 

_ *rill they have ſeparated the gold from the ſand. As 
to the gold which is found in the mines, it is inter- 
mix'd, and in a manner incorporated, with great 
hard ſtones; ſome of which, the ſame writer re- 

| lates, he *has ſeen, that were half gold and half 
ſtone : That it runs in veins like ſilver, and is ex- 
cceding hard to dig and ſeparate : That this gold is 
uſually mix*d with filver or copper ; and that which 
# Di. Ml: 


is-incorporated with'e6pper is the beſt; The gold CHAP. | 
feems to lie much nearer the ſurface than filver, it 


being found'in large' pieces at the roots of trees on 
the mountains, and waſh*d into the rivers by the 


rains; and, as far-/as| I'can learfi, if they do not 


find it pretty near the- ſurface it} the mines, they 


never dig ſo deep for it as they doferfilver. Ano- | 


ther obſervation they make is, that gold is uſually 
found in very hot countries, 'and ſeldom'in a cold 
climate ;- from whence fome imagine, the fun has a 
great ſhare ,in producing it. The purelt gold m 
Mexico 1s found in the province of Veragud. 

eb The reaſon that gold is more eſteem*d than any 
other' metal, Acosrx obſerves, is, - becauſe it is 
the moſt durable and incorruptible'; for fire, which 
conſumes and diminiſhes other metals, amends this, 
and brings it to perfetion. Golds keep-its colour 


alſo,* tho? it have often paſs'd through the fire ; and, 


notwithſtanding the body is fo firm 'and ſolid, yet 
1s it the moſt ſoft and malleable, and the moſt eafily 
wrought, of any other metal. But I take it, that 
the/ chief reaſon gold is mofe valued than other 
metals is, the ſcarcity of it, and the difficulty of 
coming at it ;' for iron, no doubt, is much more 
uſeful and ſerviceable-than gold ; and, were it as 
ſcarce, would be much more valued, all 'manner of 
tools, arms, and inſtruments of husbandry, _ 
made of this nietal; and no other ſo proper for theſe 
uſes. BOL SE FRONT gl IS 42 | 


 Acosra begins his deſcription of Silver with the Silver 
following paſſage out of the book of Jos, viz. Mines 


« Silver hath certain beginnings and roots in its 
< veins ; and gold hath a ſettled place where it en- 
* genders and thickens ; iron, with digging, 1s 
©« drawn out of the carth ; and ſtone, molten with 


«© heat, is turn'd into copper.” Thus, fays that 


writer, Jos wiſely ſhews, in few words, the na- 
ture of ſilver, gold, iron, and copper: But, me- | 
thinks, very little of the nature of theſe metals is to 
be learnt from this paſſage. ' Thus much, how- 
ever, may be obſerved from hence, 'That' the anti- 
ents, in thoſe very early ages, - uſed to work ſuch 
mines, and underſtood. how tor ſeparate and purity 
ſuch metals. 6 LN | 

The ſame writer proceeds to obſerve, that the 
reaſon the ſecond place among theſe merals is given 
to {ilver, is that ir approaches nearer gold than any 
other ; is more durable, leſs endamaged by fire, and 
more malleable; and even fſaurpaſies gold in its 
brightneſs, beauty, and ſound : For the colour, 
ſays he, more reſembles light, and the ſound is more 
lively, than the other.- But I muſt obſerve, as on the 
laſt head, that the printipal teaſon ſilver has the ſe- 
cond place ut our efteem is, that it is more difficulr 
to come at than any metal but gold; for iron is 
certainly much more uſeful than ſilver. - But Acos- 
Ta very juſtly obſerves farther, that there has been 


- more ſilver found in America thart in all parts of the 


world beſides ; -tho' China and Guinea ſeem to haye 
a greater plenty'of gold. | KEE | 

The ſilver mines, as has beeti hinted already, are 
uſually found in barren rocks and mountains ; tho* 
they are ſometimes met with in plain and champain 
fields. There are two ſeveral ſorts of them ; - the 
one ſtraggling here and there in ſpots, the other 


more continuous and fix'd. It is the fx*d mine © 


that has the greateſt depth arid length ; and theſe 
are ſaid to reſemble the branches and ramifications of 
trees and plants z - and where they find one, they 
uſually meet with a great many in the fame place. . 
The Indians, it ſeems, knew how to purify filver 
by fire, and to ſeparate it from lead and other me- 
tals, before the Spaniards came amongſt them ; but 

"27 '£ they 


fied and refined by fire alone without quickſilver : 
This kind of oar they call poor, from its yielding. 
but little ſilver, and great quantity of bafer metals. 
The . veins where they find ſilver run between 


' two racks; the one commonly hard as flint, and 


the other ſofter and eaſy to break. The oar is very 
unequal ; for in the ſame vein they find that which 
is very rich, and that which, is very. poor : The 
richeſt oar is of an amber colour, and the ſecond 
ſort that which inclines to black; a third 1s red, 
and a fourth of an aſh-colour; and ſome of the 


_ © oar is ſcarceto be diſtinguiſh*d from common ſtone, 


unleſs by thoſe who are well skill'd in minerals. It 
1s uſual to draw from one quintal (or five hundred 
weight) of oar, thirty, forty, and fifty peſo's of 
filver, of the value of thirteen ryals (ſix ſhillings 
and ſix-pence): And Acosr a relates, that he faw 
ſome from whence was extrafted two hundred and 
fifty peſo's out of every quintal-; but this is a very 
great rarity. The pooreſt oar yields from two to 
ſix peſo's the quintal, or very little more : This the 
Indians leok*d upon as rubbiſh before the Spaniards 
came, not being able to refine it by fire ; but this 
is found to be much eaſier refined by quickſilver 
than the richeſt oar ; and they uſe quickſilver now 
both in Mexico and Peru, which is found to extract 
more ſilver out of any oar than the fire will : . But, 
as they have no mines of quickſilver in Mexico, as 
they have in Peru, the flver is refin'd at a much 
eaſter expence in Peru than it is in the country 1 am 
-deſcribing. DS et hs. & 
As the rich oar yields much ſilver, ſo it con- 
ſumes a great deal of quickſilver ; and that which 
yields bur little ſilver, waſtes but little quickſfilver. - 
 . The manner of refining ſilver, according to 
AcosTaA, is thus: They firſt grind or beat the 
oar to powder, and then ſift it through a fine ſieve : 
After which, they put the powder into veſſels, and 
ſet it over furnaces, putting to every fifty quintals 
of oar five quintals of ſalt, the falt ſeparating the 
earth and droſs from the ſilver, and-making way 
for the quickſilver to operate more effectually : 
Then they ſtrain the quickſilver through a piece of 
fine linnen into the oar, ſtirring it about, ſo that 
it may the better incorporate with the other, Before 
they uſed furnaces, they mingled the oar with the 
quickſilver in great troughs, letting it remain ſome 
days, and then mixed and ſtirred it *ill they thought 


| the quickſilyer was well incorporated with the fil- 


ver, which was about twenty days ; but when they 
found that fire incorporated them much ſooner, 
they ſet their veſſels over furnaces, and, in five or 
ſix days, the quickſilver is incorporated with the 
ſilver. When the mercury has done its part, and 
aſſembled all the ſilver, leaving nothing behind, 
| but is filled as a ſpunge with water, and has ſepa- 
rated the filver from the lead and copper, with 
which it was engender*'d; they put the oar into 
coppers and veflels full of water, turning it about 
with wheels, and waſhing of it: Whereupon the 
earth and droſs goes off with the water that runs 
away, and the {ilver and quickſilver, being more 
ponderous, . remains at -bottom. Then they take 
it out, and waſh-it again in other tubs and veſſels, 
until 'they have well cleanſed the filver and quick- 
ſilver from all the-droſs : After which, they #rain it 
through cloths, and make1t into the form of ſugar- 
loaves, of about an hundred pound weight each ; 
on which they put earthen veſſels or caps of the 
lame ſhape; and, ſetting theſe over a violent fire, 
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CHAP. they knew nothing of the art of refining it by quick- 
 [X. *filver, which the Spaniards uſe at this day, There 
Y > are ſome ſorts of ſilyer-oar, which cannot be puri- 


the quickſfilyer exhales in ſmoak, which, ſtriking Cx a þ 
againft the earthen cap, . thickens and diſtils like . x. * 
the ſmoak of a pot cover'd ; and by a pipe, like ww 
that of a limbeck, they receive the quickſilyer, 


which diftils from it, the filver remaining with- 
out changing its form; but its weight is di- 
miniſh'd five parts in fix, and 1s light and porous 
like a ſpunge. Thus the,quickſilver is ſeparated 
from the. ſilver ; and of two of theſe loaves they 
make one bar of ſilver, of ſixty-five or fixty-fix 
marks weight, - eight ounces in every mark, and 
then carry them to be touch'd and mark*d. 
GEMELL:i CARERI1 relates, that when he was 
at Mexico, in the year 1698, he went to ſee the 
filver mines of Pachuca ; one of which, call'd San- 
ta Cruz, was 224 Engliſh yards deep; and the 0- 
ther, call'd Navarro, was 195 yards deep : That 
out of the firſt, the oar was drawn up by wheels, 
which were kept in perpetual motion by four mules, 
and as one bucket came up another- went down 
and that they drein'd the mine of water the ſame 
way ; That out of the mine, call'd Navarro, the 
Indians brought up the , oar .on their backs with 


imminent danger, climbing up many ladders, or 


rather upright poſts with notches in they : for 
which they were paid four ryals (two ſhillings) a 
day, and at night were allowed to carry up as 
much oar as they could at once, and ſhare it with 
the owner of the mine. The ſame writer relates, 
that he went to fee the mines on a neighbouring 
mountain, where he found a little city of thatch'd 


houſes, not leſs than twelve thouſand Indians gerting 
a livelihood by digging in thoſe mines; adding, that 


there are, within ſix leagues of that mountain, no 
leſs than a thouſand mines z; and that out of one of 


thoſe, calledthe Trinity, nine hundred or a thouſand | 
men were employ*'d every day, and, within the 


ſpace of ten years, had drawn torty millions of filver 
(I preſume he means pieces of eight or crowns) : 
And that it had coſt them two millions to prop up 
thoſe mines with timber, and throw out the water ; 
and it was then become 10 dangerous, that there 
was no working of it : And, indeed, nothing is ſo 
common with the Spaniards of Mexico and Peru, 


as to dig mountains perfe&tly hollow, in ſearch of . 


ſilver, and leave nothing but a cruſt of earth and 


rocks, which it requires no {mall skill and labour to | 


ſupport, ?till they have exhauſted the treaſure. 
' But tho? the Trinity-mine was become impracti- 


| cable, our author ſays they ſunk another near it, 


no leſs rich ; into which he had the curioſity to go 
and ſee the veins of ſilver; and, having gone 
down five ladders or ſtages, he was aſtonith'd to 
ſee how likely the mine was-to tumble in, and 
would have gone up again, ' but the Miner, his 


guide, who carried-a light in his hand, perſuaded | 


him to go down the reit;z which he did, in great 
fear, becauſe he found it difficult ſometimes to claſp 
the poſt in his arms, in which the ſteps were cut, 
and fix his feet in the notches: Burt having, at 


- length, gone down three times as far as the Miner 


told him it was, he came at laſt to the place where 
the workmen, with iron wedges, were ſplitting the 
hard oar, and madeit fly about; butthey inform*d him, 


thatit was ſofterin ſome places, and of various colours, 


' When he was at the bottom of the mine, he be- 
gan to reflet on the danger he run, - not only of 


talling, but of the peſtilential damps_ that trequent- 
ly ariſe in theſe diſmal caverns : After he had ſtaid 
' there about two hours, therefore, he went up a- 
gain in the utmoſt terror, the aſcent being exceed- 
ing difficult ; and, when he got up into the open 
air again, he ſeem'd newly born into the "rw, 
| an 
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H A P.and condemn'd the raſhneſs of the attempt, wherein 


he thought he ran more hazards than he had done 
in travelling rouhd the globe. wo VS 
From this mine GzMELLt went to ſee the oar 
ſeparated at the filver-works in Pachuca ; where he 
obſerved the workmen, when the oar was brought 
to them, firſt broke it in pieces with hammers, to 
ſeparate the metal from the tepate, or ſtone, that 
had no ſilver in it : Aﬀteer which, they ſent the 
good oar to the mills to be reduced to powder, where 


they beat it as gun-powder is beaten in our mills. 


He afterwards proceeds to ſhew how it is refined ; 
but, having taken this from AcosT a, I omit that 
pare of his relation, and obſerve, that quickſilyer 

ing ſcarce at Mexico, the owners of the mines 
have much leſs profit than in Peru : Whereupon 
the King, inſtead of a fifth he receives there, takes 
but a tenth part of the ſilver here. 

Any perſon, who diſcovers a mine of gold or 
ſilver in Mexico, may work it, paying the King's 
tenth of the product ; and the King's officers aſ- 
ſign the diſcoverer ſixty yards round about the place 
he chooſes to dig; beyond which ſpace another may 


open a mine, leaving five yards between them for 


a partition : And, as they ſink under ground, one 
may work into another's diviſion, *till he meets 
with his workmen ; but then he muſt deſiſt, and 
retire into his own part. | 
All the filver dug in the mines of Mexico, or 
New Spain, is brought to the King's exchequer in 
the capital city, and enter*d there ; except what is 
run and concealed, which amounts to a great deal : 
And it is related, that there are two millions of 
marks, of eight ounces each, enter*d in one year ; 
out of which they coin annually, in that mint, ſeven 
hundred thouſand marks into pieces of eight, 
There are five ſorts of money coin'd in the 
- mint of Mexico, viz. pieces of eight (of the value 
of four ſhillings and ſix-pence each) half pieces of 
eight, quarter pieces, ſingle ryals (about the value 
of ſix-pence engliſh) and half ryals. : 
There being ſome gold frequently mixed wit 
the ſilver, they are ſeparated in this manner z viz. 
The metal being run and converted into little balls, 
theſe are put into veſſels, with aqua-fortis, to dif- 


ſolve, and the gold remains at the bottom of the 


| veffel like black powder : Then the aqua-fortis, 
containing the ſilver, is put into two glaſſes, their 
mouths fix*d together, and, fire being put to them, 


the filver remains in one of the glaſſes. The gold. 


is afterwards run in a furnace, and caſt firſt into 
round pieces, and then into bars ; as is alſo the fil- 


Gold coin. yer ſeparated from it : And the gold is coined into 


pieces of ſixteen, eight, four, or two pieces of 
_ eight z which are calPd crowns of gold. 


Oficers of . All the chief Officers of the mint at Mexico, 


ſuch as the Treaſurer, the Afayer, Cutter, Clerk, 
Weigher, two Guards, and two Alcaids, are ap- 
pointed by the King ; and all the mferior Officers 
by the Treaſurer. The principal Officers purchaſe 
their places, and have the privilege of making them 
over, or aſſigning them to whom they pleaſe ; but 
then the Officer that reſigns muſt live twenty days 
after his reſignation, to make it valid ; and he, to 
whom the reſignation is made, muſt acquaint the 
Viceroy with' it within ſixty days, and pay a third 
part of the value of his place to the King, and the 
other to his predeceſſor or his heirs. | 
The Treaſurer's place is worth between fifty and 
fixty thouſand pieces of eight (four ſhillings and 
lix-pence each) per annum ; thoſe of Afayer and 
Founder, ſettled for ever on the monaſtery and 
hermitage of the Barefooted Carmelites of Mexi- 


co, fifteen or ſixteen thouſand pieces of eight CHA P- 


per annum. The reſt of the chief Officers have _,*-_ 
three thouſand five hundred, and none of them © * 
leſs than eight hundred pieces of eight per annum. 


The Maſters' of the eight furnaces and twenty 


Coiners have each of them eight hundred or a 
thouſand pieces of eight per annum, and the mean- 
eſt ſervant earns a piece of eight a day, a great 
number of which being the Treaſurer's ſlaves, he 


has the profit of their places. 


As to the Indians, they had no coin of any ſort No coin 
when the Spaniards came amongſt them ; gold and *mong the 
filver ſerved them only for ornament : Their traf- SRO. 
fick conſiſted in bartering and exchanging one thing 


for another ; only the Cacao-nuts ſerved them to 


purchaſe herbs and flowers, and things of ſmall va- 
lue; as they do ſtill in the markets of Mexico, nei- 
ther the Spaniards or Indians having any copper- 
coin. X | 

As to weights, the Indians had none ; but they 


had both dry and hquid meaſures, made either of 


Calabaſhes, Bamboe-canes, or wood, by which 


they diſtinguiſh'd quantity : And they had their 
numbers and charaCters, by which they adjuſted the 
value of goods and the taxes impoſed on them. 


As to ſtones for building, there are in Mexico Stones for 


quarries of Jaſper, Porphyry, and all kinds of ex- buildings. 


cellent Marble z for of ſuch ſtones, the Spaniſh hi- 
ſtorians relate, the palaces and temples of Mexico 
were built before the conqueſt, {nt ooo © 
They mention alſo a great many precious ſtones Precious 

and jewels in the* ornaments of MoxTzzuma ; tones and 
but have not ſpecified what they were, unleſs Eme- ">: 
ralds and Pearls, and of theſe the world is furniſh'd 
with great quantities from Mexico. SOS 

The Emerald is a green ſtone, and, according, Emeralds, 


to AcosTaA, grows in a ſtone like Cryſtal ; and 


he ſays, they ſeem by little and little to harden and 
refine : Some he had ſeen that were half white and 


| half green ; others all white, and ſome perfectly 


green, which were moſt eſteemed : He had ſeen 
ſome of them as big as a nut ; and there were 0- 
thers larger : But as to the Emeralds, mentioned by 


the antients in the temples of Jupiter and Her- 


cules, ſeveral cubits long, of which pillars were 
form*d, he ſays, there might be green ſtones called 
Emeralds ; but they were certainly falſe Emeralds, 
and not comparable to the true. | 
With their jewels and precious ſtones I may very Pearls. 
well range their Pearls ; of which there are great 
quantities found on the coaſts of Mexico, as well as 
in the ſeas of South America, Multitudes of Indians 
and other ſlaves have been deſtroy*d by the Spaniards 
in this part of the world, in fiſhing up the Oyſters 
that contain them, Theſe ſlaves, Acosr a relates, 
were forced to dive into ſix, nine, and even twelve 
fathoms water, in ſearch of theſe Oyſters, which are 


 faſten'd to rocks and gravel in the ſea; and that they 


continue above a quarter of an hour under water, 
as he himſelf had ſeen, being dieted in ſuch a man- 
ner as might beſt enable them to hold their breath. 
The ſame writer obſerves, that Pearls differ much 
in their ſize, figure, colour, and luſtre ; and that 
it is very rare to find two of the ſame ſize, form and 


colour ; and, when they do find two alike in all 


reſpe&ts, it much increaſes the value of both, eſpe- 
cially for car.xings : He had ſeen ſeveral pair valued 
at a thouſand ducats each ; which, however, fell 
ſhort of CLeoraTRA's two Pearls, one of which 
was valued at an hundred tfouſand ducats; and yet 
that Queen had the vanity, it ſeems, to beat one of 
them to powder, and fwallow it at a draught, at a 


ſupper ſhe made for Marx AnThoxy : m—_ % 
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CHAP. the other, *tis ſaid, was cut in two, and hung in 
>: the ears of the image of Venus in the Pantheon at 
we 8 Rome, Burt, as they are more plentiful naw, eſpe- 


Traffick 


with fo- 
reigners 


prohibit- 
ed. 


cially ſince the diſcovery of America, there are none 


of near that value at preſent ; tho' they are not in- 
ferior to thoſe the antients mention, in any reſpect 


but the price. 


CHASE 


Of the traffick of Mexico ; their carriages, inns, and 
way of travelling. 


"T"' HE people of Mexico, and the reſt of the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, are. prohibited trading 
with any but the ſubjects of Spain ;. nor are foreign- 
ers ſuffer'd to viſit their coaſts, unleſs the Aſſientiſts, 
who furniſh them with ſlaves, and that under ſe- 
veral reſtriftions, as will be related hereafter. 
Notwithſtanding which, the traffick of Mexico 
3s one of the richeſt and moſt extenſive in the 


world ; for they trade with the Philippine iſlgnds 


| near the Coaſt of China, through the South-ſea, or 


| Their 


trade with 
 thePhilip- 
pines near 


China. 


Fine ſail- 
ing thi-. 


ther. 


A tedious 


 Pacific-ocean ; with Peru and Chili, through the _ 
ſame ſea; and with Old Spain and the Spaniſh 


iſlands, through the North-ſea and Atlantic-ocean. 
They carry on alſo a trade with our Afientiſts, or 
South-ſea company, under certain limitations : All 
which trades are held lawful. There is alſo a very 


conſiderable ſmuggling or clandeſtine trade, carried 
_ . on between the Mexicans and Indians on the one 
| tide, and the Engliſh, French. and Dutch on the 


other ; which five branches of their trade I ſhall en- 
deavour to give ſome light into, 

I ſhall firſt treat of their traffick with the Philip- 
pine iſlands, which are under the, dominion of Spain, 
and lie between the 1oth and the 2oth degrees of 
north latitude, a little to the ſouth-eaſt of the pro- 
vince of Canton in China, lying 140 degrees of 
longitude from Mexico ; which, reckoning fixty 
miles to q degree, makes it eight thouſand four hun- 
dred miles from Mexico to Manila, the capital of 


the Philippine iſlands ; and theſe the Spaniards fail 


in ten weeks, or three months, in going from Mexi- 
co to Manila, having a conſtant trade-wind from 
the north-eaſt, and ſerene weather in 10 or 12 de- 
grees of north latitude, which they get into as ſoon 


as they can; and have ſcarce any occaſion to alter 


their ſails *till they arrive at the Ladrone iſlands, about 


- four hundred leagues ſhort of the Philippines, where 


ſtormy 
paſſage 


from the 


— Philip- 


| ww 
EX1CO, 


to 


they touch, and. take in water and freſh proviſions: 


 Andin this latitude the South-ſea may well be ſtiled 
Pacirick ; for they ſcarce ever meet with any ſtorms 


or bad weather all the way : But it is not ſoin their 
return from Manila, in the Philippine iſlands, to the 


port of Acapulco in Mexico : This is a voyage of 


incredible hazards and hardſhips, which no gain or 
advantages would induce a wiſe man to undertake 


twice ;* tor, when they leave the Philippines, they 
are forced to abandon the pacific part of this ocean, 


and ſtand away to the north, *till they come into 35, 
or perhaps 40 degrees, before they can meet with 
weſterly, or even variable winds : And here they 
are toſs'd with frequent ſtorms, and their patience 
try*d by unconfſtant weather, Dameies obſerves, 
that this ſea is very far from deſerving the name of 
the Pacific-ocean, after we have pals'd the latitude 
of 20; and GeMELLI CARERI1 aflures us, it is the 
moſt tempeſtuous of all ſeas. And yet this wide 
and tempeſtuous ocean mult have been paſs'd by the 
Chineſe and the ' Aſiatics, if we ſuppoſe they ſent 
fleets and colonies from thence to people Mexico, 


- 


* . 


kf 


_ ſhall take the liberty to recite. 


rate diſeaſes that ſeize people, who are ſometimes fo 


the Philippine iſlands, to Acapulco in Mexico, and 


ing a third (almoſt half, according to my author) of 


enough to deſtroy a man made of ſteel, much more 


ſcarce failed three leagues in five days; and the hea- 


age very uncomfortable. Before they got clear of 


ver whether any of the ſeamen or paſſengers had 


ſoutherly monſoon, which ſets-in in May or June, ,, (4+ 


as ſome have fondly . irnagined; If the Europeans; CH ap. 
now the art. of ſhip-building and navigation is fo Xl. 
much improved, and they have the compaſs to guide ww; Ir 
them; are fix or ſeven months paſſing trom Aſia to was x 
America, and that with infinite labour and hazard ; Poſlible to 
can any one, that has ever ſeen the China junks 5 on 
and Aftatic ſhipping, and knows what poor ſeamen onda 
they are even at this day, ſuppoſe that ever any 


was 
fleets were ſent from thence to Amerfea, in the early *n9wn. 
ages, ſufficient to people that part of the world? Let 
any one but read GemeLL1's deſcription of his 
voyage on board the Spaniſh galeon from Manila, in 


he will need no arguments to convince him, that 
America was never PREns by the Chineſe, or any 
Aſiatic nation, by ſea': Some particulars whereof I 

| This voyage, fays GzmeLL1, from the Phi- Gemell;s 
lippine iſlands to America, 'may be looked upon as 2<count of 
the longeſt and moſt dreadful of any in the world ; ER 


? 


as well becauſe of the vaſt ocean to be croſs'd, be- eo 


the terraqueous globe, with the wind always a- 
head ; as for the terrible tempeſts that happen there 
one upon the back of another ; and for the deſpe- 


exceeding cold, and then fo exceſſive hot, that it is 


fleſh and blood, where they have ſuch indifferent 
food as ſea-faring people feed on in long voyages. 
For this tedious voyage, GzMELLI aflures us, 
they were forced te lay in a thouſand jars of water : 
And, at their firſt ſetting out, which was the latter 
end of June, the winds were ſo contrary, that they 


vy rains that fell at the ſame time, with the exceſſive 
heat of the climate, made the beginning of the voy- 


the Philippines, he ſays, ſearch was made to diſco- 


filled their jars with merchandize inſtead of water ; 
and feveral being found filled with pepper, China 
ware, and other goods, they were thrown into the 
ſea ; and the Captain took in two hundred jars of 
water more z under ſuch apprehenſions they were of 
being diſtreſs'd for water in this tedious voyage, 
where there 1s no land in the way to touch at. 
The Spaniards, in failing from the Philippine The font 
iſlands to America, always take advantage of the _ 
ets them 
on the coaſt of China, and blows *till September or north- 
October ; this carrying them as high as the latitude ward: 
of 30 north, where they begin to meet with variable 
winds; it being very difficult for them to fail eaſt, 
as the trade-wind 1s always in their teeth under the 
latitude of 30. \ Ee $4 
_ GeMELL1 relates, that when they had failed 
into this latitude, the weather became very tem- 
peituous and cold ; and that ſeveral galeons have 
been caſt away in that vaſt ocean, between the 3otih 
and 4oth degrees of north latitude : That, in this 
voyage he made from Manila to Mexico, the wind | 
was oftner contrary than fair, and they were very 
ſeldom free from ſtorms ; beſides which, they were _ 
forced to endure hunger, thirſt, cold, ſicknels, and The b6- 
continual watchings : That they were almoſt eat u ww 
with the ſcurvy ; their biſcuit was full of little 1n- . hls 
ſefts, and their allowance of water was ſcarce a pint yoyage- 
in a day's time : That, at length, all their provi- 
ſions grew naught, except their chocolate and {weet-. 
meats ; whereupon many of the ſeamen, that want- 
ed theſe, fell ſick, and the reſt ſuffer'd ſuch _m_ 
| | | WS, 
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Aa to A. 1E much leſs than thoſe of their going th | 'y 
ſea : For, in the firſt place, there has been no land TI thought proper to add to my former argument, _ 


merica im- 


ma 


adds, that it was the latter end of 'Jatuary before cellent parts:and genius, and ſeveral pre 
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ſhips, that they vow'd never to undettake the voy- they deſcended to wirrtier regions ; yet it is. not toC H 
age again : And yet the ſeamen, when they arrived be ſuppoſed they would have left off every rag of .,x1 
at the port of ' Acapulco in Mexico, for the fake of doaths, and appeared without any, as miatiy of the * 
getting three' hundred ſeventy-five pieces of eight Indians did when the Spani ny 


: | | arrived there. _ 
(four ſhillings and ix-pence engliſh each) which = Thirdly, Thoſe northern are the leaſt 
the King allo 


ws them for retutning to Manila, poliſh'd, and have the meancſt capacities, of any 
ſeen'd ro ſlight their paſt ſufferings, and went to , thing in human ſhape (the Hottentots notexcepted); 
the Philippines again, in'the very fame ſhip. He whereas the Americans were famous for their ex- 
pretty manu-. 
they arrived at their deſired port of Acapulco in faCtures,' as thoſe of feathers, painting, &Cc. bur, 
Mexico, being about ſeven months after they ſet above all, for carvitg and architeure, which they 
fail from Manila, © © © perform'd to admiration, without the help of iron 
| Thus much I thought was neceflary to obſerve tools; far excelling any thing that was ever ſeen 
oyage in the among the Laplanders; which makes it highly . im- 
year 1 597, to ſhew the length and difficulty of the probable they ſhould derive their origin from them. 
paſſage from Afia to America at this day : From, And why ſhould we endeayour to break through ſo 
whence we may infer, how impracticable, and even many difficulties ar laſt to people America from Aſia, 
impoſſible, it was for the Chineſe, or any other Afi- when there was ſo eaſy a way of doing it from Africa 
atic nation, to ſend' colonies to America by ſea ; by ſea, from whence the winds always fit fair for 
when navigation was in its infancy, and the uſe of America, and the voyage is ſo ſhort, that, conſider- 
the compaſs was not known. Nor do the gifficul- ing the great fleets the Carthaginians had on thoſe 
ties of their paſſing to America by land, appear to ſeas, it muſt have been a miracle if ſeveral of their 
er by fhips had not been driven to America? Thus much 


=A 


yet diſcover'd between Japan and California, which ** That America was peopled from A frica, and not 
are at leaft '80 degrees aſunder ; and, if there be *©* from Afia ;*” which the reader will excuſe, when . 
any land within that fpace, it lies probably ſo far I had fo fair an opportunity of introducing it again, 
north, that it is neither habitable or paſſable, or we in ſpeaking of the commerce of the Spaniards be- 
ſhould have heard of the inhabitants by this time. tween the Philippine iſlands and Mexico. . I pro» 


_ that are converſant in hiſtory, that the extremities P1EzR, do not 


Beſides, if it might be paſs'd at one time, it would 
have been fo at another ; and ſome people would 
have return'd from America to Aſia, by the ſame 
way, in ſo long a traCt of time as it is ſuppoſed 
that part of the world has been peopled. 

But, farther, I believe it will be admitted, by all 


of the'north and ſouth were peopled after that part 


ceed, in the next place, to give a farther accoutit of 
an_ > | 


' Ir ſeems, the Spaniards employ but two ſhips The trade 
annually in this rich trade ; but then they are ſhips'tnanaged 
of good force, and uſually eight hundred or a thou- Þy chips , 
fand tons burden. Thee ſhips, according'to Dau- OP 

together in company, but make | 
the voyage alternately : One of them ſets out from 


_ of the world that lies in the more temperate cli- Acapulco in Mexico the latter end of March, or 


mates ; and that thoſe countries which lie neareſt 


_ the Poles are, at this day, and have ever been, more 


thinly inhabited than the temperate part of the earth. 
As to the Scythians of old, or the Goths and Van- 
dals of later days, theſe none of them dwelt fo far 
to the north as the natives of Lapland, Samoieda, 


and their brethren of the north-eaſt Tartary (which *£ 


fome men will have contiguous to America) do. 
And, if America was planted by colonies that went 


the beginning of April, and arrives at Manila itt 

the Philippine iſlands ſome time in Juhe ; when. 

the other is ready to fail from Manila to Acapulco 

m Mexico. This laſt ſhip, ſays the ſame writer, 
ſtrerches away to the north, as far as 36, and ſome- Thecourſe 
tirnes into' 4o degrees of north latitude,. before ſhe they ſteer. 
gets a wind to America z and falls in firſt with the 
coaſt of California, and theh coaſts along the ſhore 

to the ſouth again, never miſſing a wind to bring 


by land from the north-weſt or north-eaſt part of her away from thence to Acapulco, where ſhe uſu- 


our continent, it muſt be by a people that dwelt as 
far to the northward i Laplint extends : Againſt 
which I have till more objetions than were men- 
_tion'd in the introdution ; and, firſt, if America 
had been planted by le from the extremity of 
the north, this muſt have happen'd fo lately, and by 
ſuch-ſmall colonies, that thoſe countries could never 
have been ſo populous as the Spaniards found them. 
Every one knows, that Lapland, and all countries 
in thoſe cold latitudes, are extremely thin of people: 
For one man they haye there, we have an Vadred 
at leaſt here. How then can it” be fuppoſed, that 
they ſhould- plant one half of the globe? 
_ A farther reaſon againſt the Laplanders, or any 
people dwelling fo far north,” planting America, is, 
that they were, and muſt be all cloathed ;' even their 
very faces and hands, ' in the winter-ſeafon, muſt be 
cloathed, or their' noſes and fingers would periſh : 
For which reaſon the 'Laplanders are : wrap- 


the Americans went naked almoſt when the Spa- 
niards arrived there; and, I believe, there is ſcarce 
any inſtance of a nation, that had once worn cloaths, 
teaving them quite off again. If they had not oc- 
ED 53 _ furs to cover them all-over, when 


ped up in Furs from head to foot; whereas moſt of board 


ally arrives about Chriſtmas. = 
The cargo of this ſhip confiſts of Diamorids, The cargo 
Rubies, Saphires, and other precious ſtones, found of theſe 
in the Eaſt-Indies ; of Ns New =_ 
Nutmegs, and Pepper; of the r arpets of 
Perfia © the  Camphure' of Borneo; the Beryamin 
and Ivory of Pegu and Cambadia ; the Silks, Muf- 
fins and Calicoes of Eaſt-India ; the *Gold-duſt, 
Tea, China-ware, Silk, Cabinets, &c. of China-and 
Japan. All which amount to a prodigious value ; 
this one ſhip having more riches in it than ſome _ 
os RR a0 3300) hop; ecary 
* The Merchants, Geet relates, get ati huti-'The, gains 
dred and fifty - or two hundred per cent. by this of theMer- 
voyage. It was computed, the Pilot of the ſhip ke _ 
failed in would make twenty, thouſand pieces, of 
cight ; his Mates nine thouſand each ; the Captam 
of the galeon forty thouſand ; 'the Boarſwain,, who 
has the privilege of taking ſeveral bales of goods on 
card, gets an eſtate in one voyage z' the wages, of 
every Sailor, is three hundred and ſeventy pieces of 
eight; and the King's duties of 'this one ſhip a- 
mounted to fourſcore thouſand pieces of eight. - _ Ti 
At the time this ſhip arrives at Acapulco fron Trade 
Manila, there comes in two or three” ſhips from-1j.4jc 
21 K | Lima and Pers- 


2rs 


| en Rank inferior to-the former in 
\ nuts, and other rich merchandize of Sou 
rica ; with yeh Ell chaſe the merchandize HOY 
urope and the E [> » wg ' For, in the months 
f January; .and February, 2. great Fair is held-at 
Acapulcd ; . Es valt concourſe of Merchants come 
from Mexice to. vend the goth of Eyed 
buy thole _ China, the Eaſt-Indies, Peru. 
There ys fuch crowds of people at Acapulco at ws 
time, that af proviſions are exceſſive dear 
De - Porter will earn fourteen or fifteen kills « 


Silver car- | The galeon. from Manila, having ſold. all her 

js i i E effe&ts, takes in a new Cargo, chiefly of Silver, 1 
CAPurco at Man la 

e finds the þ. np 3 


to the Phi- returns in Aprll, arri 
n the mean time, the 


and Oh month of June, bo rk 

Chi- ready. to ſail to. Acapulco. 
ſhips of Peru, having furpiſh'd themſelves with the 
merchandize of China, the Eaſt- Indies, and Europe, 
return to Lima, 

Little There is very. little traffick carried on by ſea on 

men Þ the coaſt of Mexico, all goods, are carried from 

— * gr to, the city of Mexico by mules and pack- 
Hor and from thence. to, Vera Cruz on the 


North-ſea, in like manner, in. order. to be ſhipped 


for Europe ; which bri me to ſpeak of the trade 
between Old Spain and Mexico, Lt: New 
The trade Thirty or forty ſhip $ all the trade be-. © 
between eween Old Spain he STAN aniſh dominions in 


= = America ; and theſe ate aloft all ' of them their 


co. _. Own veſſels, .no trade being ſuffered to be carried on 
| _ foreign bottoms, except. that of. the Affientiſts, 


-- Niards, in tranſporting bod 0 tgu from Old Spain 
to America, Be general and of good ha 
| Cargoes of ahd called galeons: T " in fleets ann 
wy 8 from Cadiz, laden with. jd goods. of $924 yt © 
country on gs Tide the Aland, the aint ev 
and Stuffs of England, the Linen _ Lace of Hol- 
aa and Flanders, the Silks of Italy and Fra ce 
the Muſlins, Silks and Calicoes 'of jed Eaſt-] 
' with the Merchandize of China, Turkey and Perfia” 
- make up. bl argoes,. Which Hos indeed to al- 
0K to r6lt « as many different nations: ealt, the Eng. 
Rravgers. liſh, Durch, yeni and Phang, are proprietors 


eat part i C and the Spaniards ina great 

ak their Is Sod when x 4 galeons _ 

from America, with the treaſure fe which theſe 

_ _ ffe&ts have been ſold, it 1s;moſt of it diſtributed a- 
Wo ..”-ongft the Merchants and Faftors. of the four na- 
-..ions laſt mention'd. But ſo. true are the S hci 


their truſt, tis ſaid, that thoſe in wh 
'E effects a ent Sorry 02 and the returns 
catce ever _ Fd conhdence that is placed in 
them, or Hors :" For the reader 


their princj 
will pleaſe to Baa that, by th laws of Spain, 
ng ſtranger can, directly Qr..1 trade to the 
Spaniſh eſt-Indits, ? he farfeits cap goods. 
The Go- However, it cannot be ſuppoſed butt Goman 
 vernment ment of Spain is very well apprized that this trade 
"18 a Fans carried on. by foreigners, and, for 


people are not able to theſe fleets ; and, 

fa they were not cnabled to do FF orcigners, , thei 

merican do s$ muſt wagt Hh manner of / te- 

: __ almoſt for cloathing and furniture. Beſides, 
there is ao but Ao ap Merchants, Factors 

wee effects pai ng thou 

by expor x; z and the Fevenues of the Crown 

muſt be'vaſtly heme which the importation and ex- 

- porration, of _them, which alane. is a ſufficient rea- 


+> is 4 6101.4 


value, being laden. with Tn A ICE Orer als pak raging 


KC mentioned. The veſſels uſed by the Spa- 


very good reaſons, connive ES: They know their | 


advantages fram 
their hands, as well as 


THE PRESENT STATE 


ſon far-their conniving at this traffick, and encou- THAt 
of it : Tho! it muſt be confeſs'd,. it-would 
be much more for the advantage ; of the kingdorn of 


_ Spain, | to encourage Kefia 2. 4 6 at home,- and 


traffick a little more with the produ&t. of their own 
country, t, ſince they are not eaſily to be brought 
to. this, 5 th be thing Pug, can do is, to turn 
and Fadtors and Carriers for theit neighbours, and ſup- 
ly FE. American. VO wh. the goods of 


orei | 

The Wk ſail to Cartha- 
zena” and "oy Wes and are pony the Flota , 
he other part, - called the Flotilla, 'or Little Fleer, 
fail to Vera Cruz in Mexico., The former ſell their 
merchandize chiefly at the - fair of Porto-Bello, 
where they take on { boald the gold and filver, and 
Þther rich 1 1 of Peru and Chili, in return for 
their merchandize. The latter.ſell their Cargoes at 
the fair of Vera Criz ; to which place is brought 
the gold and ſilver of Mexico, .with the gold-duſt, 
precious-ſtones, and other. treaſures. of China and 
the Eaſt-Indies; and with theſe | the F lotilla is 
freighted, 6n its return to Europe. 

The Galcons, on their going out, fail” to. the The 

ſouth-weſt, and get into the way. of the trade- wind courſe of 
as ſoon as they can, which carries-them into 11 or 8. 


leons to * 


» 5-00: 


12 rg of north latitude; then, bending their America 


cole eftly weſt, they leave the Caribbee iſlands 
their right, or ſtarboard-qu Juoriers and continue 
their courſe to-the weſtward, ?till they arrive at Rio 
de la Hacha, where they come to an anchor, and 
expreſſes are immediately diſpatched to Carthagena, 
Panaina,, Porto-Bello,, Vera Cruz, &c. to prepare 
the King s treaſure for the ons to take on board 
at their return, After which, -the; greateſt patt. of 


the fleet fails to C ena and, Porto-Bello, and 

y. the reſt to Vera Cruz; pa. ' whole. joining to 

uſually, in at tu! If SEATAnn in- the 
ifland of. "Cuba ; nd, TT from, thence to Spain From A- 


in company, take a very. iFerent courſe from that Pic. 

by ery bs came from Europe. for. in their re- 

turn they fail north through the Gulph of Florida, 

and continuing, their cor. the acres "at 

they come into the latitude of 36. or 40, Where they | 
They oy _ 


meet with variable hcl : 
of courſe as near to the caſt ye permit 
them, *till they come upon WOK coaſt [6 7 
are uſually ſix. or cight weeks.in EY | 
Theſe fleets, *tis ſaid, have. ſametimes. pak: | 
home near the value of ſigcy millions of pieces of 
eight RS to twelve or. fifteen millions ſter- 


I; in ſilver of which the King Spain bas 
fn fifth, and great part ken remainder is diſtri. #b lexf 


mack | buted among the Fators of the ſeveral trading na- {1% 0 


tions abaye-mention'd ; the leaſt ſhare perhaps,com- ure. 
ing to the ſubjects of Spain, 

There is a trade; carried. on alfo between Mexico Trade ” 
and the Spaniſh iſlands of Cuba, Hiſpaniola, and 
Porto Rico; a5 alſo between, Mexico and Terra- arg idands 
firma in South-America, by the Barlavento fleet, ſo by the 
called from its ſurrounding the Barlaento, or Lee: _—_ 
ward iſlands, antwally. ;P 

This Beet comes, to Vera Crue. in es os 
November, atd remaigs there *till March. It con- 
ſiſts of fix, 08. ſeven fail, of | Ig of good | 
and force, that ferye both as men. of war and rher- 
chant-tmen, z for they are ordered to viſit all the Spa- 
niſh ſca-parts i in the North-ſea every. year, as well to 
ſupply one place with what another wants, as to pre- 
yent- ſores in their ports, and to clear 
the ſea of Buces uccancers or Pirates. From VeraCruz this 


fleet ſails to Be Havannah, where they diſpoſe of the 
ed ey. bring RO MGSFY:: After Xx 


: et 


The $; 
niards t; 
our fa! 
Traders 
well as 
Smug- 

glers, 


 TOFMERTEKH Af ' any 
be 96 they aid tb tH& ndtthward, tis h the Gulph of nth 


Florida, *fill'they odine into the [atirude of 45 or 
5 z then they ſtretch away to the buth-ealt; "till 
tnake the MNand of Porto Rico ; and, havi 


Hiatch'd their buſineſs thers, they continue 


courſe tb the ſotithwatd, ill they artive at the iſland 


of the Frinity, near the mouth 'of the" river Oro0- 
noko, being the tholt eaſterly ſertlement the Spa- 
hiatds have in the North-ſea : From thence. the 
fleet fails to Margarita, atiother conſiderable iffand - 


hear the, main, Ny 08 bg ang co Collig, and fo'to 
Caracos ; then th ape 1a Vela, and coaft 
along by Ris de Fi Hacha, St, Martha, and Car- 


thihdets ITY frequently meet with 


Engliſh and Dutch trading- os: and make prize 
of them : re Bao bn '$- me ek at Carth 
gena, they to Porto Bello; and, havin 

ed the Bay of Camptichy, tacy return at jength to 
Vera Cruz again. And this is the annual naviga- 
tion of the Barlavento fleet about the coaſt of 'the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies in the Notth-ſea, as well on 


account of their trade, as to drive all foreigners 


from their coafts which, however, they are not 
able ro effect thtirely.- ' And this brings me to ſay 
pin, of the fmuggling ot clandeſtine trade thar 
is cartied” ofi between. the En BD French and 
Dutch, and the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 


A clandef- T have already taken notice, that the Spaniards do 
tine and Yot ſend more than thirty or forty ſhips __ 


{moggling from Old Spain to their territories m America, with 


fmak 


the produce and merchandize of Europe; which is 
far from being fufficient to fupply their extehfive 


domhinions in that new world. Indeed, moſt part” 


of the merchandize carried over in the galtons is 
ſold-at the fair of Potto Bello, and bought up at &x- 
ttavagant rates, to be tranſported ein he South- 
ſea to'Perv ; fo that many 6f the Sph 
n''the North-ſe would be deftirite of ——_ 
—_ and fetnittte, and even proviſions fbt 
Frm rables, if they were not. ſupphed with then 


by foreieners. | CE Engliſh therefore from New: 


England, New-York, Jamaica, &c. the Frehch 
from Hiſpaniols, "and the Durch from Curaſlaw; fit 
our loops, with all Tanner of provifiens'ind necef.- 
faries] which they Khow are wanting oh the coaſt 
of Mexico, in _order<to trade with the Mexican 
Spaniards, who! are no fefs ready to” receive the 
= of theſe foreigners, than they are-to ſell then 

oy Þ wanghnlt ie By-wh they buy ; wh which 

beneficial trade ro the Fi 


5pa- French, arid Pitch: "Bai te, the Batla ents 


—_ take fleet, or the Spaniſh Guarda de Coſta? Ss, mett with 


our fair 


Traders as - 


well as 
yy 
gl ers. 


fuck rrading-ſloops and” veſſels, they" never fail to 
make thenkn all prrze;-and” ſometirnes ſeize"on ſhips 
ie: have never, becty; 'concertied in this clati 
on in wry and, Foros! iects bf v1 go 

ed have 

detrined ; ($545 g8 has flog oor oy occafion of thoſs 
many Eomplais our Merchants have made of the 
Ip Guarda de "Cofta's, to the Patliament and 


atd of Trade z and which it is high time was 


fettled, that our trade and navigation in'the Weſt- 
Thdies may not be mterrupted, and'the fair Trader 
brotught-under fuck hardſhips as may diſcourage him 
from. cartying on a trade to our plantations, which 
is, of all others, the moſt advantageous to Britain, 
There has been another trade or buſineſs carried 
on by the Engliſh in North "America, which thas 
occafion'd many diſputes berweeh the two nations 
of Britain and Spain, and is not yet adjuſted ; and 
that is, the buſineſs of Logwood-cutting in the Bay 
of Campeachy. 'Fhis the Engliſh had follow'd, in 


a pn of the country deſtitute of Spaniſh of Indiatr | 


provinces 


Neth to be con- - 


inhabitants; for a | years 7: ad Ka CHAP. 

FIR ar pt that Gee 08 | On had ven therm 4, 
Hog bg & country, © 

'as the =o by X reſt: And in ſort 

treaties the te Fog, Ned to have yielded this bu- 

fineſs to the Engliſh! However, Rare have thought 

"fit, of late years I pd our Eo =ctikters, 

killed many rs Agfirs'3 reſt into per. 


petual imprifotument, not EAR hot to be'ex- 
or ranfomed. Atnd- this have we been 

driven violently and unjuſtly "froth 2 very valuable 
branch of buſineſs, under ce that becauſe the 
+ 5h had forcibly { "thernſelve$in orie part 
the continent, no other Hation'Hid' any right tb 
ſettle in anothet part of it ; A Thle,” that we find'the 


French are too! wiſe and to9 brave t6 ſubmit ts. 


The Spaniards, indeed,” the firſt of all Futopeths, 
giſcover'd and ſent, colbnies tv Atrieriea, and'par- 
ticularly” to" Florida; arid yer we fintl the French | 
thake no ſeruple of ſettling in | the” heart'of that 
country," and even” in_the neighbourhood of the 
Spaniſh ſetrlemetits''of New Mexico : Nay, after 
the Spaniards hid'been'two hundred: years in poſſef- 
fion of the iſland of Hiſpari6l4, the Protch! ro0k 
the liberty of making very conſiderable fettlethents 
init; for this very RA om reafoti, That the 'Sp- 
niards were not able lnvate 'of people a tenth 
pare of what they claimed in America ; and it was 
nreaforiable, that countries of a vaſt extent 
' remain utinhabired and- uhcultivated, of 

cath the Spaniards were plekſed'ts' tt up a 
to' them, | And this {oft reve}: "the heh bi 
feeri” to allow of, y cn tive 
French either frotti Florida or FRY ao White, 
on the other hand, our tame Britons.are ſo extrethn. 
Y SIE as to ſuffer the Spahiartls todrive 

from th&Lovgwbod trade in” the Bay of Cath 
peachy, which' Has Been yidded to' thetn by feveral = 
treaties ; and would frighten us alſo from extending | 
our plantations iti *Carolina, Vitginia] &c. farther 
tothe weltwatd,” tho? we do it bi the conſent of 
the natives, only becauſe they (the. Spaniards) have 
the little Forts of St. Avguttin atid St. Matthew, A 
lrtle to the ſouthward of us. 

- But, ſurely, if the Fretich are petmicted r6 ſett]6 The Bri- 
ii Florida, ruth 'thote” ought the Seeity prion 
fave fo" long beeti ih poſleſtioti! of Virginia and have 
Carolina (parts of Florida) ahd male ſich confideri- tidle to ex- 
ble improvemetits there, with rhe aþprobarion of tend their 
the natives who albhe have - ir of Transferring in Florida, ; 
their country to A A , Thope, reithet 
Fretich or Span will ever prevail on ouf 
Governors to arr e the Britiſh ſubjects extend- 
ing their trade'or ſettlements to the atd, eveti 
through that part of Florida which the French have 
denominated Lonifianz, and 'to the vety banks of 
- fatnous river Miffiſippi ; ſince. we are'ar preſent 

eand iti alliance with thoſt of the natiotis that 
li between Virginia ahd Carolitia. and that river ; 
and actually traffick with thetti tore than either the 
Fretich or Spaniards'yer do, 

1 proceed now to atiother branith of trade ; name: The | Lrade 
ly, that which the Engliſh att erifitled to e Ws - 
with the Spaniſh dominions in America, by v "067 ” 
of the Affiento contratt tmade oO thy 10g. ha- the Aſi-" 
tions in-the 13, and eniti © The Asgst- <nto. 
*©"ENTO adrufte he ther. Britannick. _—_— 
* 'Catholick Ma) jeſties, for the Engliſh Company*s 


« obliping ofa to ſuppl pply the Spaniſh Weſt-In ies 
Ex 


&® with ck ſlaves for the-reyſi of thirty years, to 
* cotnttence on! the 1ſt day of May, 1743, ah 


* to end the aft of May, 1749; UL tot 5663 
The 
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' CHAP. The preamble of this contra&t recites, That the 


XI. 


reamble. 


©.expired, his .Catholick Majeſty had determined .to 


THE PRESENT-STATE 


French Guinea Company had formerly enjoy'd. the 
benefit of the, Aſſiento z and that their. term being 


grant the ſame to the Engliſh Company. 


— Arrt.1l. By the . firſt article, her Britiſh Majeſ- 


ty. undertakes, for the perſons whom ſhe ſhould ap- 


point Afſientiſts, that they. ſhall export to the Spa- 


niſh Weſt-Indies, within the ſaid. ſpace. of thirty 
years, one hundred | forty-four. thouſand Negroes. 
viz. four . thouſand eight. hundred Negroes in. each 
.of the ſaid thirty years. 


_ II. That for each Negroe, of the regular ſtandard 


of ſeven quarters, neither old or defective, the Aſ- 


ientiſts ſhall pay, to the; Crown of Spain Oy 


three pieces of eight (Eſcudo's) and one third. of a 
piece of eight ; in which ſum ſhall be comprehend- 


ed all manner of duties. + 


- III, That. the Afentiſts ſhall advance .to hts 


Catholick Majeſty two hundred thouſand pieces of 


which ſhall. not be reimburſed before the end 


.of twenty years; and then it may be dedudted, by 
equal portions, in the ten laſt remaining years, after 
the rate of twenty thouſand pieces of eight yearly, to 
out of the produce of the duty on Negroes, . which 


they are to pay in, thoſe years. 


_ Tv. The Affientiſts ſhall pay the faid duties half- 


 _ V. It is declared, that the Afſientiſts ſhall not be 


| obliged to ay. the ſaid duties for more than four 


thouſand Negroes yearly ; the duties payable for 
the remaining eight . hundred being 
' Aſſientiſts, in.con 


given. to the 
| deration of the intereſt that ought 
to be paid them for the money to .be advanced as 
aforeſaid. _ iy AGE NR ; 

__ VI. That the Aſfientiſts, if they find a demand 
for more. Negroes, may import a greater. number 
than four thouſand eight hundred during the firſt 
twenty-five years ; for which ſupernumerary . Ne- 
groes they ſhall pay no more than ſixteen pieces. of 


eight, and. two, thirds of a piece of. eight for each 


Nas... 7 | 
© VII. That the Afſentiſts may employ either 


Britiſh or Spaniſh ſhips in this commerce, provided - 


. that neither the Commanders. or Seamen give any 


offence or ſcandal to the Roman Catholick religion, 


- on pain of being puniſh*d, as they would have been 


In Span 


for the like miſdemeanors. _ 
VIII. That the Aſſientiſts may .umnport and vend 


_. the ſaid Negroes in all the ports of the North-ſea, and 


aabizotTI that of Buenos Ayres, at their choice, provided they 


do not umport or land any Negroe, except in ports 
where there: are royal Officers to ſearch the ſhips 


and their cargoes, and certify the numbers of Ne- 


groes imported. And it is farther provided, that 


the Negroes which are carried to the windward 


coaſt, viz. Santa Martha, Cumana, and Mara- 
caybo, ſhall not be ſold by the AMientiſts for more 
than three, hundred pieces of eight each, to en- 
courage the inhabitants of thoſe places to buy them. 
But as to the other ports of New Spain, its iſlands 


-. and Terra-firma, the Afſſientiſts are at liberty to 
. {ell their Negroes there for the beſt prices they 


can get. 


£6 


" IX. That the Aſſientifts ſhall be ar liberty to 


'. Import into the river” Plata, or Buenos Ayres, in 
-.- .. . four ſhips, twelve hundred of the ſaid Negroes an- 


nually, and'to ſell them at ſuch prices there as they 
can get.; eight hundrgd of which ſhall. be diſpoſed 
of at Buenos Ayr d the remaining four hun- 
dred” ſerve” ih_ the Provinces higher up the river, 
and inthe kingdom” of Chili. © And it is declared, 
that her Britiſh Majeſty, and” the” Afſientiſts in her 


$45 z 


name, may: hold ſome parcels. of land, to be aſſign'd CH A. 
them by. his Catholick Majeſty, in the river Plata, *1: 


from the commencement of this Afſiento, ſufficient 
to.. plant, cultivate and breed cattle upon, for the 


WV 


ſubſiſtence of, the perſons belonging .to the Afſiento = 


and their Negroes 3 and may. build houſes of tim- 
ber only, but ſhall not throw, up the carth, or make 


the ſlighteſt. fortification: And his Catholick. Ma- 


jefty ſhall appoint an Officer to- reſide there, who 
ſhall have. the. command of all. things relating to 
ſuch lands ; and all other matters, concerning the 


Affiento, ſhall be determined by. the Governor and 
royal Officers at Buenos Ayres ; But the Afientiſts 


ſhall not be obliged to pay any duties. on .account 
of the ſaid lands. dt Ii oe) 
 X, In order to the carrying of Black ſlaves into 
the provinces of the South-ſea, - liberty. is granted 
to the Aſſientiſts to. freight, either at Panama, or 
any. other port of the South-ſea, ſhips of about four 
hundred tons each, to be navigated by ſuch Officers 


and Seamen as the Afſientiſts ſhall appoint ; - on 


board of which they. may ſhip. Negroes. to all the 


other ports of Peru: (and no others on that fide) and. 


bring back the produce of their ſale ro the ſaid 
peck of Ba. as. well in the fruits of the coun- 
try, as in money, bars of ſilyer, or ingots of gold, 
without being obliged to pay. any duties for ſuch 


ſilver or gold, it being ſtamp*d,. and appearing to 


be the produce. of their Negroes. And the ſaid 


Aflientiſts. are at liberty to ſend from Europe to _ 


Porto Bello, .and from Porto Bello to Panama, by 
the river Chagre, or by land-carriage, cables, fails, 
timber, and all other naval ſtores and proviſions, 
neceflary for the ſaid ſhips.; provided they do not 


{ll the faid ſtores, on any pretence whatſoever, on 


pain of confiſcation, and farther puniſhments to be 
inflicted both on the buyers and ſellers ; and the 
Aſſientiſts, from that time,. to be deprived of the 
privilege of ſending ſuch ſtores. to. the South-ſea : 


Nor ſhall the Aſſienriſts, at the end of the ſaid term 


of thirty years, . be allow*d to carry the faid ſhips 
to Kenan. os; 6 | Ken 
XI. The Aſentiſts: are at liberty to employ 
Engliſh or. Spaniards for the management of this 
Affiento, as well in the ports of America, as in the 
inland country ; and the Engliſh ſhall be regarded 
and treated as the ſubjects of Spain, provided there 


do not reſide. in any. one port more than four or ſix 


Engliſhmen, of whom they .may -ſend ſome into 
the countries where Negroes are. allow'd. to be car- 


ried, for che, management and. recovery of heir | 


XII. B 


Company's Factors to America. 


© XII. The Aﬀſientiſts are allow?d, by this article, 
to nominate Judges-Conſervators of the Aſfiento, in 
all the ports and chief places of America, provided 
they nominate. ſome . of . his Catholick Majeſty's 
Miniſters ; which ſaid J are to have cognizance 
of all cauſes relating to the Aſſiento, excluſive of all 
Audiences, Tribunals, Governors, or Viceroys, who 
are prohibited to intermeddle therein ;, and no ap- 
peal to lie from. the Judges. of . the Aſſiento,. but to- 
the ſupreme Council of the Indies; and the, Pre- 
ſident, Governor, or Dean of the ſaid Council, is 
to be Proteftor of this Aſſiento, _ | ; 


» : 


© X1V.. No embargo ſhall be laid on the ſhips: of | 


the Aſmientiſts. by the Viceroys, or other Spaniſh 
Governors in America, for any :cauſe or pretence 
whatever ; but, on the contrary, they ſhall afford 
the ſaid Affientiſts all the fayour,: aſſiſtance and ſuc- 


 cour they or their Factors ſhall deſire, for the more 


"ſpeedy 


y this: article two Engliſh ſhips of war, 


Q 
DOS. - 


C 


CHAP. 


WY SY 


OF MEXNTCO, 


ſpeedy fitting out, lading and diſpatching theit ſhips; 
affording them ſuch proviſions as they ſhall want 


for their voyages, at the current prices, on pain of 
being obliged, at their own coſts; 'to' make good 


all ſuch damages as the Afſientiſts ſhall ſuſtain by 


ſuch impediment or detention. ' : 

XV. Nor ſhall any embargo be laid on the ſtock, 
goods or effe&ts of the Afſſientiſts, or any of them 
{ciz'd or detain'd by any Viceroy, Governor, Judge, 


or Officer, 01 any cauſe or motive whatever, on 


pain/of their - being -puniſh*d; and paying, out of 


_ their own eſtates, the damages and lofſes the Aſien- 


tiſts ſhall ſuſtain; nor are the houſes or warehouſes 
of their Faftors'to be ſearch*d, "unleſs it'is proved 


there has been ſome fraudulent importation ;- and 


then they are not to be ſearch'd but by the aſſiſ- 


| ranceof the Judge-Conſervator. And tho? prohibit- 


ed goods may 'be ſeiz'd, the ſtock and effedts of 


the Aſientiſts are to remain free. OO 

- XVI. The Afſientiſts/are empower'd- to employ 
ſuch Mariners, Carriers, and Workmen, in lading 
and unlading their ſhips, as they think fit. 


_ - XVU. They are permitted to bring their goods 
from America, either in the galeons/or their own 


ſhips, without paying any duties ; but they afe'not 
allow'd to bring over Spaniſh paſſengers, orithe ef: 
favrof the Spanizds;: et: PS POT nn 


- - XVIIL. During this Afiento, neither the French 


GuineaCompany, nor any other perſons, ſhalltranſ- 
port Negroes to- Spaniſh America, but the Afien- 
tiſts, on pain 'of forfeiting ſuch Negroes to the 
Aſfientiſts, who are empower'd to ſearch ſuch ſhips 


as they ſuſpect are freighted with Negroes, and'make 


prize of them, if any contraband Negroes are found 
on board ; provided they firſt obtain leave of -the 
Governor of the port. | MY $1569 5 
XIX. The Afſientiſts ſhall have power to navi- 
gate and import Negroes to all the northern ports 


_ of the Spaniſh Weft-Indies, ' and all others ate pro- 


hibited to _—_—_ them ; his Catholick Majeſty ob- 
liging himſelf, by his faith and royal word; to main- 
rain the Afientiſts in the entire and full poſſeſſion 
theredf.- div patbss2 16 th nol S3BKP3s 20 
XX, Andiif the Aſientiſts ſhall be' moleſted 'or 
diſturbed by fuits of law, or in ary other manner, 
his Majefty will inhibit all other Courts to proceed 
thereiny and take cognizance of ſuch cauſes ſolely 
Kallt.:w:..05! 9 JOU0D OT Ur ST. 
- XXIT. When the ſhips of the Aſſientiſts arrive-at 
any port of the Indies with Negroes, the Captains 
thereof ſhall certify, that there is not any contagious 
diſtemper amongſt them, before they ſhall be per- 
mined-t0 lahd, oo 3 

- XXlI. Their ſhips ſhall be viſited and ſearched 
on' their arrival ; and if any merchandize be 'found, 
befides'the Negroes, and proviſions for them, it ſhall 
be confiſcated, and the Officers importing it ſhall be 
diſabled to ſerve in the Afſiento ; and the Captain 
or Maſter of the ſhip, that ſuffers ſuch goods tobe 


| brought on board, ſhall forfeit the value of them"; 


. vice of the Afento : But the ſhips, on board 


and if he appear an accomplice, he ſhalt be con- 
demn'd to pay a forfeiture, be ſeverely puniftyd, 
and diſabled to hold any employment in the fer- 


which ſuch Negroes ſhall be, or the proviſions 
brought for their ſubſiſtence, ſhall not be forfeited ; 
and the perſons who have the charge of them may 
g0 on with their traffick, And if it appears the 
Captain or Maſter was not an accomplice, 'he ſhall 
be obliged to deliver up the guilty perſon, but be 
tree himſelf. by 

XXIII. The proviſions put on ſhore for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the Negroes ſhall pay no duties. 

VOL, Il. Noms, CXVIII, 


6s 


_ an account Thall be giyen' to his Catholic 


| diie® of the fale of "the Negroes. . *' 


22t 


XXIV. The Afſientſts are obliged to pay the CHAP 


duties for all the Negroes landed, tho? they die be- 
fore they are ſold : But where the Faftor defires a 
Negroe may be ſet on hore, only fot the reco- 
very of his health, and not for fale, they ſhall not 


K's 


be obliged to pay the duty for him, unleſs he live - 


more than fifteen days'on ſhore, — 

XXV. After the Aﬀentiſts, or their Faftors, have 
ſettled the duties, and fold part of their Negroes in 
one port, 'they may carry the ' remainder of their 
Negroes to any other port, together with their mer- 
chandize and treaſure for which they have fold the 
firſt, without being obliged to pay any duties, ex- 
cept the common' duties for the fruits and metchan- 


dize of the country; which they are pertnitted to 


receive in exchange for their ſlaves, where money is 
wanting ; and they may ſell ſuch fruits and effetts 
at the ports they go to, paying the accuſtom'd du- 
EDT HOT CUE OO TIE. 
XXVI. The ſhips of the Aſientiſts may fail ei- 
ther from'the ports of Great-Britain or Spain ; but 
an accoun C | Majeſty 
-of what ſhips they diſpatch *yearly fot the Negroe- 
trade, and* the ports for which they ate defign'd : 
After which; they” are at liberty to return, either 
with. money, bars" of filver, pold, fruits, or the 
mefchandize of the' conntry, k 
[the ſale of their Negroes, But if they return to 
"the ports” of *Spain, the Commander of the ſhip 
ſhall give that Court an aurheytick regiſter, by 
which it 'thay appear what he hath'on board: And 


"if the ſhip retuen to Britain, an'exa&t account ſhall 


"be ſent to Spaitt'of- their lading, that his Catholick 
Majeſty may be fully inform*d thereof ; provided 
*that" the 'Afentifty" ſhall riot bring over any other 
ſilver; '20ld, "or *effets, but what Fall be the pro- 


ing the produce cf 


/2'XX'VII: By this article; all ptizes taken ih time 


- of war by the Aﬀicntifts, on the coaſts of Spaniſh 

America; 'areto'be carried to Catthagena, or Porto 
'Bells, and the'goods fold by the King's Officers at 

the Fair of Porto Bello; three foutths of the pro- 
-Uuee whereof, after dities paid; to be'enjoy*d by the 
Captors frogether'with the ſhip, tackle, 'guns, and 
Furniture); arid” the other fourth by his Catholick 
- *XXVIIE" Their Britiſh and Catholick Majeſtic 


©are each'of them to have a fourth part of the profits 


jeſty ought to adyanceone million of pieces of cight, 


-or a quarter of the fam adjudged neceflary to + ol 


on this trade,” it is agreed, "That if his Catholic 

Majeſty ſhall not think fit to advance the ſaid ſum, 
the Afſfientiſts ſhall do it out of their own money, 
oft condition his Majeſty ſhall, diſcharge the intereſt 
(out of what they ſhall be accountable to him for) 
after the rate of eight per cent. per anntm, *till 


. they are reimburſed : And , his Catholick. Majeſty 


is to name two Directors or Faftors to. reſide art 
London, two more in the Indies, and one at Cadiz ; 
who may: be concerned, on his part, in all the di- 
reftions, purchaſes,, and. accounts of this Afſi- 
OT en On nr eo SE Y 
XXTX. The Afſentiſts ſhall give in an account 
of their profits and gain, upon oath, at the end of 
the firſt five years ; and, by legal inſtruments, cer- 
tify the charge of the purchaſe, ſubſiſtence, tran(- 
portation, and fale of the Negroes, and all other 
expences on their account ; and alfo certificates of 
the produce of the fale iry alt the ports and parts of 
Spaniſh America: Which accounts ſhall be exa- 
mined in the reſpe&tive Courts of Great-Britain and 
Spain, And the ſaid Aſſientiſts ſhall pay his Ca- 
21 L thelick 
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CH AP. tholick Majeſty's ſhare of the faid profits regularly 

XI and punctually. Tk En | 

XXX. If the amount of the gain made the firſt 

_ five years exceed the ſum the Afientiſts are to ad- 

- vance, together with the ſaid intereſt of eight per 

cent. they may reimburſe themſelves in the firſt 

place, and then pay his Catholick Majeſty the re- 

mainder of the profits of his ſhare : And this they 

ſhall do every five years during the term. 

XXXI, The Aſſientiſts, after five years, alſo 

may reimburſe themſelves the quarter part and the 
intereſt, if they appear then to be gainers. _ 

XXXII. The Afientiſts ſhall be allow'd three 

years, after the expiration. of their term of thirty 

years, to adjuſt their accompts, and gather in their 

effets in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. | | 

_ - XXXIII. Thedebtors to the Afientiſts ſhall be 

compelled to pay their, debts, and the ſaid debts be 

conſider*d on the ſame foot as thoſe due to his Ca- 
tholick Majeſty. b 


* XXXIV, The Affientiſts ſhall, be allow'd from 


time to time, to bring from Europe, or the Britiſh 
plantations in America, to the/ports,of Spaniſh A- 
 merica, where. there ſhall be royal Officers; cloathing, 
medicines, proviſions, and naval ſtores, :for the uſe 
only of the Aſſientiſts, their Negroes, Factors, Ser- 
vants, Mariners, and Ships, in veſſels of about-one 
hundred and fifty tons ; giving/a particular account 
of their cargoes, and the diſpoſal=thereof,. to the 
Counall.of -the Indies. 4 595 le e157 
XXXV, For preſerving the health of the Ne- 
groes, the Factors of the Afſiento are allowed to 
| hire parcels of land. in the neighbourhood of their 
Factories, and to cultivate and. plant the; ſame, for 
railing freſh proviſions ;, provided ſuch cultivation 
be perform'd by the inhabitants, ar by the Negroes. 
XXXVI. The Aſſientiſts: are allow'd to load a 
ſhip of three hundred tors, at the Canary iſtands, 
with ſuch fruits as are uſually ;taken on board there 
for America, once only during the ſaid term. .. - 
 XXXVU. This has nothing material in it [that 


1s not contain'd in the former articles. + __ 
XXXVII. A Junta of three Spaniſh Miniſters, 
the Fiſcal, and Secretary of the Council of the In- 
dies, ſhall take cognizance of all cauſes relating to 
_. the Aſſiento, 6 "x er Ws 
XXXIX. The conceſſions in former Afiento's 
to Portugal or France, not contrary to the contents 
of this, ſhall be conſtrued in favour of the preſent, 
as if ierrmnkne. oo Ac 
XL. Incaſe of a war between Britain and Spain, 
the Aſſiento ſhall be ſuſpended : However, the Afſi- 
entiſts ſhall be allow'd a year and half to remove 
their effefts., _ * OY OS: 
_ XLI. All laws in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, pro- 
- hibiting traffick with foreigners, &c.. to, be  ſuſ- 
pended, in favour of the Aſſientiſts,. for thirty 


ears. | 

XLII. His Catholick Majeſty grants to the Afſi- 
entiſts all favours, privileges, and exemptions, that 
were ever granted to former Afſſientiſts, not con- 
trary to' theſe articles, As 


An annual His Catholick Majeſty alſo, on condition that 
ard ron the Aſſientiſts ſhall not carry on any unlawful or 
Aſſientics. clandeſtine trade, on any pretence whatſoever, grants 
them the privilege of ſending out a ſhip of five hun- 
dred tons annually, to trade to the Indies, provided 
they give his Majeſty a fourth part of the gain, and 
five per cent. out of the gain of the other three 
parts : And it 1s farther provided, that the Afſjen- 
tiſts ſhall not ſell their merchandize, but at the Fair 


of Porto Bello only, when the galeons arrive there ; 


THE PRESENT STATE 


and then the merchandize or cargo of the ſaid ſhip © _ AP. 


ſhall be free from all duties in the Indies, th 
The late Queen Anne afterwards transferred to Qu. Anne 

the South-ſea Company the benefit of the Afliento transfers 

contract, and granted them her fourth ſhare of the he 5p 

profits ariſing by that commerce; and yet I don't. gouth-fes 

perceive that company have reaped any advantage company, 

from it ; for Sir Joun EyLes, in a ſpeech to the 2nd her 

company, in the year. 1731, giving them an Abe prkr 

count of this branch of their trade between the year ; 
1721 and that-time, ſays, Tho* the report of their 

having loſt two millions by this trade was not true ;. 

yet ſuch were the misfortunes they had undergone 

in the courſe of that commerce, their effects in the Nothing 

Indies having been twice ſeiz'd on thoſe miſunder-. =. bay 

ſtandings with Spain in the years 1718 and 1727, with Spa- 

they had gain'd little by it, tho' they were not out nifh Ame. 

of pocket : That, upon the treaties of accommo- rica. 

dation, reſtitutions had been order*d, and ina good 

meaſure , complied with z, yet were thoſe interrup- 

tions. of their -commerce attended with great loſſes, 

the expences of their faftories having been as great 

under thoſe long ſuſpenſions of trade, as while it 

was carried on. ITEMS” ; " 

/ Then he mentions the frauds of the Captain of 

their annual ſhip the Prince William, who took in 

an hundred and fifty ton of goods atSt. Chriſtopher's, 

outward-bound, . in breach of the Affiento contract 

which had very much embarraſs'd their affairs with 

Spain': And, indeed, ſuch have been the miſunder- The Ag: 

ſtandings between Great Britain and Spain, ever ento, &c. 


ſince the Peace of Utrecht, whereby the Spaniards _—_ * 
yieldedGibraltar and Port Mahon to this Crown, and grife. 
let us into. the traffick of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 
that we have been great ſufferers in-.our commerce 
in general with that nation of late, and ſeem in a 
manner to have loſt the affeftions of that people. 

- The Spaniards were under a neceſſity of clapping 
up a peace inthe year 1713, and compelled to yield 
to. ſuch terms as we thought fit to. impoſe on them 
at that time :* But it. is evident, they had no inten- 
tion totally to; relinquiſh thoſe important fortreſſes, 
or acquieſce long in our trading with their Ameri- 
can plantations, by the repeated attempts. they; have 
made to drive us.from both-; nor will they ever be _ 
hearty. friends with this nation, probably,” as long as 
we inſiſt on the performance of thoſe articles... 
© There is no doubt, but the Aſfiento, conſider'd in 
itſelf, would be very advantageous to Britain: We 
ſend little, beſides our own manufactures, to Gui- 
nea, to purchaſe thoſe Negroes which we exchange 
with the Spaniards for gold and ſilver; The annual 
ſhip alſo goes to Porto Bello laden chiefly with Bri- 
tiſh merchandize, for which ſhe receives the treaſures 
of Peru and Mexico in return, But till, if ; the 
French and other nations run away with: the other 
branches of the Spaniſh trade, and we muſt ever 
remain; in .a ſtate of hoſtility with that [nation, 
whoſe friendſhip is of ſuch importance to us (while 
we. inſiſt on thoſe advantages we ſtipulated for at 
the treaty of Utre&ht) it were better we had never 
inſiſted ,on them ;; better we had never poſſeſs'd G1- 
braltar, or traded with the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, it 
this ſhould provoke that people to throw themſelves 
into the. arms of the French, and enter into a con- 
federacy againſt us : For this may not only embar- 
raſs our affairs in Europe, but contribute more to 
the ruin of our plantation trade in America, than 
any thing that has hitherto happen'd, No Goubt, 
it 1s the intereſt of Spain, as well as Britain, to 'pre- 
vent the French being too powerful in America z 
but if the Spaniards ſhould, through pique and re- 
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CHAP. ſentrhent, connive at the encroachments of France 
XI. * jo Florida, and other parts of the Weſt-Indies, both 
NY ye and they, may, too late, repent there were any 
miſunderſtandings between us; and that we did not, 

in time, conſider our common intereſts, and op- 

ſe their eſtabliſhing themſelves in the neighbour- 

ood of our ſettlements. - bo 

The Mex- I ſhall conclude this head with the Mexican car- 


jcan car- riages and way of travelling. It ſeems, the coun- 
riages and 
oarelling, they uſe ſcarce any waggons or wheel- carriages 


but all merchandize is carried on Mules or Pack-_ 


hotſes from one province to another ; and, before 


the Spaniards tranſported Mules and Horſes thither, 


all burdens were carried to the moſt diſtant places 
on the backs of Tamenes, or Porters. Their 
Princes and Great men were carried alſo on men's 
ſhoulders, lying or fitting on a kind of couch, with 
a canopy over it, not much unlike the Palankins, 
in which people are carried in the Eaſt-Indies at 
this day. There were no beaſts fit for draught or 
burdens in the country. Indeed coaches are in uſe 
at Mexico, and in ſome other great towns, at pre- 


ſent ; but it is impracticable travelling long jour- 


_ neys over their mountains in coaches; and therefore 
they generally ride on Mules in the hilly parts of the 
country, and on Horſes in the plains. _ 

They have ſome few inns upon. their roads, but 
uſually miſerable houſes, and deſtitute of tolerable 
proviſions, if we may credit GEMELLI Cartri 
and they are ſuch a diſtance from each other in ſome 

| places, that travellers are glad to take up their 
lodging under trees and poor huts, where they 
ſuffer pretty much from the ſnows and exceſſive 
cold on the mountains, as they do from the ſultry 
heat and duſt in their valleys, unleſs in the rainy 
ſeaſon, when moſt of the plain country is covered 
with water, and every little brook a torrent : But 
travelling in that ſeaſon is almoſt impracticable in 
the provinces of Mexico. — 


Their | 


CHAP. XII. 
Of the hiſtory and government of the ancient Mexicans. 


EFORE I treat of the government of modern 
Mexico, it may be proper to. enquire into the 
hiſtory and government of its ancient inhabitants ; 
and of theſe particulars, Father AcosT Aa, who re- 
ſided a conſiderable time in' the Spaniſh Weſt-In- 
dies, and wrote the Natural and Moral hiſtory of 
that country, in the ſixteenth century, hath given 
us the beſt account. Indeed all the reſt of the hi- 
ſtories I have met with, relating to the original 
and antiquities of the people of Mexico, ſeem to be 
chiefly copies and tranſcripts from that author , 
and particularly that of GeMeLLi CaRER1's, 
who acknowledges himſelf obliged to him for this 
part of his hiſtory : And AnToxn1io pe HrtreRA 
ſeems to have uſed great freedom with him, finding 
AcosT A's account ſupported by the concurrent re- 
lations of the beſt writers of thoſe times. E 4 
AcosTa relates, that, according to the tradition 
of the Mexicans, that country was firſt inhabited by 
a wild and barbarous people, ' who went perfectly 
naked, lived on the game they took in hunting, and 
on fruits and roots ; never planting or manuring the 
ground : That they dwelt in caves of the rocks and 
mountains, or under trees ; building no houſes, nor 


The firſt 
inhabj- 
kants of 
Mexico. 


aſſociating together in communities, having ſcarce. 


any religion or government amongſt them : And 
aſſures us, there were ſome ſuch people that inhabit- 
ed the mountains of Mexico in his time, being call- 


try is ſo mountainous, that in their inland traffick 
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ed Chichemeca's and Otornies, from their ſavage C Ba Pp, 


way of Is: Sis? 
The next people that poſſeſs*d this country were b—<6,”"ag : 
the Navatlacas, who give no other account of their cond na- 
original, but that they came out of ſeven caves. tion. that 
Theſe were ſeven nations, or rather tribes, that ao oY | 
anciently dwelt between the zoth and 4oth degrees congtting 
of northern latitude ; but, about the year 820, be- of ſeven 
gan to remove to the ſouthward, and poſſeſs them- tribes: 
elves of that country, now denominated Mexico, 
or New Spain z which they did very gradually ; 
for they did not move all together, only one tribe at 


a time; and that ſo leiſurely, plariting colonies by 


the way, that it was the year goo; according, to 

our computation, that the firſt tribe, called the 
Suchimilcans (or Gardiners of Flowers) fix'd them- 1. Th 
ſelves on the ſouth bank of the Lake of Mexico, **'beofSu- 
founding a city there, and calling it after their own "yg 
name. 5; 

The ſecond tribe were the Chalci, who quitted 2. Of the | 
their firſt ſeats a great while after the Suchimilcans, Chalci. 
and, arriving on the banks of the Lake of Mexico, 
fix'd themſelves next to them, and- built a city, 
calling the name of it Chalcas. VR | 

The third tribe, call*d the Tapeneca's, or Peo- 3- The 
ple of the Bridge, came next to the Lake of Mex- + ay 
ico, and inhabited the weſt-ſide, building a city © 
there, and calling the name of it Acapazulco, or 
Ants-Neſts, from their multiplying ſo faſt. And 
the fourth tribe, called Culhua, or the People of 4. The 
the Bending Mountains, from whence they came, Culhus's. 
planted the eaſt-ſide of the lake, and built the city-. 
of Teſcuco. | 

The fifth tribe were the Tlatelvica's, who, find- ;. Tlatel- 
ing all the lands poſſeſs*d about the lake, continued via's. 
their march over the mountains, and poſſeſs'd them- 
ſelves of the valley of Quernavaca, or Eagle Valley ; 
where they built a city, and gave it the ſame name, 

And the ſixth tribe, called the Tlaſcalteca's, went 6. Tlaſ- 
ſtill farther, and poſſeſs'd themſelves of Tlaſcala, or lecz's- 
the Country of Bread-Corn, ſo denominated from 
its fruitfulneſs : And here, it is pretended they met 
with a race of giants, who for ſome time defended 
their country againſt the new-comers ; but were, 
at length, driven to the mountains and inacceflible 

of the country, as the reſt of the Chichemeca's 
and Otomies had been by the other tribes. 3 
Three hundred and two years after the peregri-.7. The 
nation of the firſt tribe, according to AcosrT a, the Mexicans. 
ſeventh tribe, call'd Mexicans, from their leader Mexi, 
ſet forward towards the ſouth, to find new feats , 
being told, as *tis ſaid, by their god Uitzlipurfii 


(or his Prieſts) that they ſhould obtain the dominion 
of all the tribes that went before them, and poſſeſs 


a country abounding in gold, ſilver, and precious 
ſtones, feathers and rich mantles. To which pro- 
phecy they gave ſuch credit, that they began their 
march, carrying the image of their god with them 
in 2 cheſt, or ark, on the ſhoulders of four of their 
chief Prieſts; to whom, ſays AcosTaA, their god 
revealed what way thcy ſhould take, and what ac- 
cidents they ſhould meet with. By theſe Prieſts alſo 
he gave them laws, inſtructed them how they 
ſhould offer ſacrifices to him, and in the other rites. 
of religious worſhip : Nor did they ever remove 
their camp, but by the command of their god ; the 
Prieſts dire&ted when they ſhould decamp, and how 
long they ſhould remain in any place, And the 
firſt thing they did, wherever they came, was to. 
erect a tabernacle in the midſt of their camp, for 
the ark to reſt in upon an altar : And they conti- 
nued their wandrings for many years . before they 
came to the promis'd land. Thus did the Prince of 
| | darkneſs, 
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cue P. darkneſs, ſays AcosTa, in all things, make theſe 


people imitate the children of Iſrael in their march 
from Egypt to the land of Canaan. _ [7 9 
This tribe of Mexicans, like the former, made 


ſeveral long halts, remaining 2 great while in many 


places, building towns, and cultivating the ground, 
and, when they removed, left colonies of their 
ple behind them, ?till they came to Mechoacan, 


' or the Land of Fiſh, where they would have fet up 


their reſt ; but their god appeared angry with them, 
and killed many of the Mexicans in one night, 


for preſuming to ſtay here ; Whereupon they pro- 
ceeded to the lake of Mexico; and, the lands - 


about it being poſſeſs*d by the former tribes, they, 
partly by force, and partly by treaty, obtained 
leave to ſettle on ſome iflands in the lake, agreeing 
to pay a certain tribute for what they were permit- 
ted to poſſeſs, Soon after, the Mexican Prieſts in- 
form'd their people, that their god Uitzliputfli 
had appeared to them in a dream, and commanded 
the Mexicans to fix themſelves in that part of the 
lake where they ſhould find an Eagle perching on a 
Fig-tree that was rooted in a rock ; which they im- 
mediately went in ſearch of, and found a Fig-tree 


- growing out of a rock, and on it a moſt beautiful 
Eagle, looking at the ſun, with her wings difplay*d, 


and holding a little bird in her talons : Upon the 
ſight of which, they all fell down, and worſhipped 
the Fagle; and afterwards built a city on the very 


ſpot, to which they gave the name of Tenochtit- 


lan, or the Fig-tree on a Rock ; and the arms of 
the city (which afterwards -obtained the name of 
Mexico, from their firſt leader) were an Eagle, 


- with her wings diſplay'd, looking on the ſun, hold- 


ing a Snake-in her talons, and ſtanding with one 
foot on the branch of an Indian Fig-tree; to which 


_ the Emperor CHarLEs the Vth added a Caſtle Or, 


on' 'a Field Azure, to expreſs the lake, with a 


bridge. over it, and two others on the ſides, on 


which are two Lions Rampant. 

The Mexicans, having firſt erected a tabernacle 
in the midſt of the rock, or iſland, for their god 
Uirzliputfli, then, by the Prieſts direCtion, laid 
out the four quarters, or wards, of their town, 
which now go by the names of St. John, St. Mary 


' Rotunda, St. Paul, and St. Sebaſtian ; every ward 


having its tutelar deity, or guardian, aſſign'd to it; 
as had alſo every one of the ſubdiviſions of the ſeve- 
ral wards. | 


' The Mexican Chiefs afterwards falling into par- 


| ties and factions, and being at the ſame time in- 


ſulted and oppreſled by the other tribes, to-prevent 
the ruin+ that threaten'd them, reſolved to elect a 
King, that might have the government of their 


| State, and ſend them out'to war; and, not being 


Firſt King 
of the 
Mexi- 
cans, Aca- 


mMaPixtli. 


able_to agree upon any one of their own tribe, they 


made choice of ACaMAPIXTL1, the grandſon of 


the'King of Culuacan, under whoſe adminiſtration 
they ſoon began to make a conſiderable figure ; 
which drew upon them the enyy of the neighbour- 
ing tribes; and the King of Azcapuzalco, *tis 
ſaid, did not only exaft an increaſe of tribute, but 


_ required ſome things of them that were looked up= 


on as impraCcticable, with no other view than to fall 
out with the Mexicans, and expel them the coun- 
try: One of which demands, the ſtory ſays, was, 
that they ſhould ſupply him with a quantity of corn 
that ſhould grow in the water of 'the Take ; which 
they performed by the advice of their god, or his 
Prieſts, who directed ther to-make floats of ' canes 
and ruſhes, and to lay earth upon them, which, 
being ſow'd-with grain, yielded conſiderable crops, 


and enabled them to pay their tribute ; But, what- 


a + 


ever truth there may be in this relation, certain it CHAP, 
XIT. 
A 2 OS 


is, the'Mexicans had floating-iflands, or gardens, 
on the water, with fruits and flowers upon them, 
which they row'd to what part of the Lake they 
pleaſed : A curioſity, that I don't remember to 
have met with in any other part of the world, and 
deſerves as much to be admired as the hanging- 
oardens of Babylon. But to proceed : The King 
of Azcapuzalco continued to impoſe ſeveral other 
hard and whimſical Kinds of tribute on the Mexi- 
cans, who. remained in a manner vaſſals to that 
Prince fifty years. _ F LL AS 
_ In the mean time, AcamaePixTLri, the firſt 


King of the Mexicans, died, haying reigned forty 


years, and very much improved the city, by build- 
ings, canals, aquaducts, and bridges : He left feve- 
ral children, but appointed none of them to ſucceed 
him ; telling his ſubje&ts, that as they had freely 
elected him their Sovereign, ſo he now left them'at 
liberty to chuſe whom they pleaſed to ſucceed him. 
And this generous confidence in his ſubjefts had 


A 


the effect he probably foreſay it would ; for they 


had no ſooner perform'd the funeral 'obſequies of 
ACAMAPIXTLI, but they made choice of one of 


his ſons for their King, whoſe 'name was Virz1 Lo- Second 


VITL1, or the Rich Feather ; whom they crown*'d 
and anointed with a divine ointment, as they called 
it, being the fame with which they ufed to anoint 
the images of their gods. This Prince, by the 
advice 'of his Council, married the daughter of 
AzZCAPUZALCO, who thereupon remitted all their 
tribute, ' but a couple of ducks and ſome fiſh, 
which he took as a teſtimony of their ſubjection, and 
that their country was a province of his kingdom. 

 VirTziLovirTLli and” his Queen dying, the 
Mexicans choſe his fon CyHimaLleoPoca their 
King,' out of regard to his grandfather Azca- 


PUZALCo, though the young Prince was but ten bimal- 
years of age : But the grandfather dying ſoon after, F*P* 


the Tapenecans, his ſubje&ts, treacherouſly mur- 
der*d the minor King of Mexico, which occaſion'd 
a war between the two nations; for the manage- 


monarch, by his concubine. 


This Prince declared war againſt the King of He fub- 
dues feve- 


ral of the 


AZCAPUZALCO, and, having made his nephew 
TLACAELLEC his General, perfe&tly ſubqued his 
enemies, and divided their country among his Mex- 
icans: After which, he made a conqueſt of Tacu- 


King, 


Vitzilo- 


vitli. 


Third 
King, 


- ment whereof the Mexicans choſe Izcoar mT their rourth 
fourth King, a Prince of great courage and expe- King, 
rience, being the ſon of Ac amMaPiXxTL, their firſt 1zcoalt- 


tribes. 


ba, Cuyoacan, the Suchimilca's, and all the tribes 


that inhabited the banks of the Lake z and became 
the moſt potent monarch that had been known in 
that part of the world; but died after a proſperous 
reign of twelve years. | 

Hitherto the Mexicans in general had all of them 
a voice in the election of their Kings; but T r a- 


CAE L'LEC the General, who had now a great in- | 


fluence in the Mexican State, ſhewing them the in- 
convenience of theſe popular ele&tions, perſuaded 


them to transfer their right of electing a Sovereign 


to ſix electors, viz. to the Kings of 'Vezcuco and 
Tacuba, and four Princes of the royal blood ; which 
the people conſented to, and were never after ſut- 


tered to intermeddle in elections. 


Theſe electors (probably) by the direction of the Fifth 
General, choſe his nephew MonTEzZu Ma their M"&: 


fifth monarch, who firſt inſtituted the cuſtom of the _ 


elected King's ſacrificing ſome of his enemies taken 
in war by himſelf at his coronation; and, to ſet his 


fuccefſors an example, he invaded the Chalci, - made | 


ſeveral priſoners, and ſacrificed them on the ai feat 
is 


Q. 


Sixth 
King 
"Ticoc 


Sevent 
King 
Axaya 


[OF 'METTCO. 


CHAP. his inauguration, - 'Healſo, drew blood from his ears 
XIT. and legs before the ſacred fire in the temple ; which 
_ CV was another ceremony he: required future Kings to 
imitate him in at their coronations. ' ' The fame day 
the ſeveral provinces brought. him their tribute in' 
kind, conſiſting of gold, filver, rich feathers painted, 
cotton, cloaths, cacao;-and other fruits; grain, 
veniſon, and whatever: the kingdom. afforded : 
Whereupon he made a grand entertainment for thoſe 
who came to attend the Solemnity, -!' 1 _- 
He afterwardscontinued the war againſt the Chalci, 
who having taken. the brother of MonTzzuma. 
 prifoner, would have made him their King ; but he 
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deſigning to put him to death 3. but that the Magi CHAP» 
clan preſerved himſelf ſome time, by turning hint- | 
ſelf into the form 'of an Eagle, "then into a Tyger, ”,Y. 
and afterwards into a Serpent: However, that hes 
ſurrender'd himſelf to the King at length, and was! 

executed, AvTZOL, having, reigned eleven years, 

died; and MonTezuma the fccond was elefted Ninth 
King, being the ſame Prince that fat upon themNine, . 
throne when the Spaniards firſt invaded Mexico; : regs 
_ This Prince was eleQed by the unanimous ſuffra-1Q,,q 
ges of the electors, and the approbation of all his fab- 
jects; for he was, or appeared to be; the beſt qua»: ; 

lifted for that high digatty, of any ofthe royal fa-; 


refuſed' the honour they intended him, and killed 
himſelf rather than engage againſt , his brother, 
Whereupon MonTEzuM a encreaſed his forces; 
and ex; i an entire-conquelt of the territories of the 


Chalci; and his General TLacatLLEc ſoon after. 


ſubdued all the nations bordering on the North and 
South-ſeas,, except the Tlaſcalans, which tribe, ſays 


AcosTa, they ſuffer*d' to retain their independency; 


that they might have an enemy to exerciſe their 


youth in the diſcipline of war, and to furniſh them 


with priſoners to. ſacrifice to their gods; MonTEz- 


ZUMA alſo applied himſelf to regulate the Civil Go- 
vernment and the Officers of his houſhold, and built 
that celebrated temple in Mexico that was dedicated 
to their god Uirzliputfhi, - and died after he had 


reigned twenty-eight years. | 


* - % 


- The electors, aſſembling on this demiſe, would 


mily; wiſe, valiant, generous, - affable, :and__ en-: 
dow*'d with every other royal virtue. He refuſed the. 
crown when tit was offer*'d him, and was mr a man-: 


ner forced: to accept it: But he no ſooner aſcended 


the Throne, than he gave his ſubje&ts good reaſon” 
to. believe his humility and condeſcenſion were coun-, 
terfeited, only to render himſelf popular 3 for he. 
commanded that no Commoner ſhould be admitted. 
into his Court, or hold any place or office under him : 
He would. be ſerved. only by his vaſſal Princes and 
Nobllity z and made it death, *cis ſaid, for any Ple-- 
beian: to look upon him. However, they admit, he 
cauſed juſtice to be duly adminiſter'd throughout his 
empire, and ſeverely puniſh*d his Officers and Ma-. 
giſtrates chat were guilty of corruption or oppreſſion :_ 
That he was alſo a grcat General ; ever returned 
victorious from the wars, and added ſeveral provin- 


have ſet the crown upon the head of their General, 


ces to his dominions. 


- It was in the fourteenth year of his reign, anno The Spa. - 
1517, when the Spaniards firſt appeared upon his niards zr- 
coalts. In the following year, 1518, CorTEzZ VC 1517- 


TLACAELLEC,. who. had contributed exceedingly 
to the enlargement of their territories, , and ſettling 
the Civil Government; and, when he refuſed to ac- 


cept.it, they choſe the perſon he was pleaſed to re- 


commend. to them .z \namely, Ticocic, one of 


ng the ſons of the deceaſed King ; but he, proving an. 
Ticocie. ynfortunate Prince, was poiſon'd by his ſubje&s, af- 


ter he had reigned four years: Whereupon the 
eletors, by the advice of the ſame General, choſe 


arrived, and fo amazed the Mexicans with his ſhip- 
ping, artillery, and horles, that inthe opinion of 
AcosTa, they would have ſubmitted to any terms 
the Spaniards would have impoſed, without ſtriking; 
a ſtroke, or offering at a dcfence, if that would 
have farisfied the Spaniſh General. "The Mexicans, 


Seventh AXAYACA, another of the ſons of MonTzzuma, 
King for their Sovereign ; and the General /T'L acarr- 
Axayaci. LEC dying ſoon. after his election, AxayAca 
gratefully conſtituted his eldeſt fon General of the 
Mexican armies; and, having fſolemnized the ex- 

_ eEquies of TLacaELLEc with great ſplendor, 
 march*d with his army, to the ſouthward of Mexico, 

he two hundred leagues, ſubduing the provinces of Te- 
coantipique and Guatulco z from whence he brought 

ſeveral captives, whom he ſacrificed at his coronati- 

on, AcosTa relates, that he afterwards inva- 

ded the country of TLaTELULco; and that his 

enemies, in order to fſurprize him, metamorphos'd 

themſelves into frogs, and other animals; which 

AcosTa ſeems to. have been ſo weak as to be- 

 lievez; And, indeed, it muſt be admitted, that 

AcosTA had a pretty dea] of credulity and ſuper- 

Rition in his conſtitution; | but, making an allow- 

ance for'theſe foibles, he is eſteem'd a good author. 

To return to our hiſtory * Axayaca died after he. 

Fioheh had reigned eleven years ; and the eleQors thought . 
King Au fir to chuſe AuTzor, one of their number, his. 


Aut- . . | . Wo 
zol, ſucceſſor ; who added Guatimala, and ſeveral o- 


at firſt, looked upon theſe foreigners as Gods, or 
good Angels, hoe for their protection, AcosT A 
obſerves the ſame. _ But they, by their outrages and 
devaſtations, ſoon gave the Indians occaſion to alter 
their opinion, and dread them as a kind of evil 
Geni ſent to deſtroy them, But, having already 
given a full account of the negociations and tranſacti- 
ons between MoxTzzum a and the Spaniards, I 
ſhall not weary the reader with a repetition of them ; 
only obſerve, that MonTzzuma . the ſecond is 
looked upon as the laſt of the Mexican Emperors ; 
for tho? there were two elected afterwards, one was 
ſet up in the life-time of MonTzzuMa, whicts 
made his eleCtion void ; and. the other, was taken 
.priſoner by Cor Tez, before he was well ſettled on 
the throne, and at length pur to death by that Ge- 
neral, under pretence that he was engaged in a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the Spaniards: Nor do authors agree 
in, the names of either. _ | BOO | 

| T proceed in the- next place, . to enquire into the The' 
learning and qualifications of the Mexicans, that we learning 
may be the better able to judge, what credit is to be - Racy ” 
given to this hiſtory : And, for ought appears to yexicars; 


ther large provinces, to his dominions: He alſo re-" 
builc and beautified the city of Mexico ; but, endea-' 


vouting to bring a river of freſh water into the town, 


drowned great part of it :* However, he found means” 


—_ 


to draw off the water again, and repair the damage. 
And here AcosT a entertains us with another whim- 


ſical piece of Mexican tradition. He fays, when'the 
King was about to turn the river into Mexico, being 


told by a certain Magician that he would drown the 


country by it, heorder'd the man to be apprehended, 


VOL. III. | 


me, they had neither” letters or characters, as the 
Chineſe” have, to'expreſs their meaning by ; ſtatuary 
and painting were the only ways'they had to record 
what” was paſt An' image of picture, with a crown 
on its head. Fodified a King 3 and an image, habi- 
red like a Prieſt, a Prieſt: But they had 'no word or 
character that would expreſs either, as the Chineſe 
have: There were-ſome few things indeed that re-' 
preſented others, and may be ſtiled hieroglyphicks ; 
as the-pamted' wheel, © that diſtinguiſh'd their age ;\ 
21 M a nt and © 
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and leſſer circles, their years : And this brings me 


XII. £0 ſpeak of their kalendar. 


EW. 
Their ka- 
lendar. 


This they regulated and adjuſted by the motion of 
the ſun: making his altitude and declination the mea- 
ſure of times and ſeaſons. Their year conſiſted of 
three hundred ſixty-five days, and was divided into 
eighteen-months, to each of which was aſſign'd 


[twenty days, which made three hundred and ſixty ; 
but then there were five more, a kind of intercalary 
_ days, which they added at the end of every year, to 


make it anſwer the courſe'of the fun , during which 
five days, *tis ſaid, they gave themſelves up entirely 
to pleaſure, or at Jeaſt a relaxation'from buſineſs ; 
tradeſmen ſhut up their ſhops, no cauſes were heard 
in their courts of juſtice, and even their ſacrifices and 
the ſervice of the temple were diſuſed at theſe times. 
At the-end of the five days, the new year began, 


. which happen'd on the 26th of our moth of Fe- 


bruary. Their weeks conſiſted of thirteen days 
each, diſtinguiſh'd in their kalendar by different fi- 
gures ; and their age conſiſted of two and fifty years, 
or four weeks of years ; for the deſcribing whereof 
they made a large circle, which they divided into 
two and fifty degrees, allowing a year for every de- 

ee : In the center of the circle, the ſun waspaint- 
ed, from whoſe rays proceeded four lines of different 
colours, which equally divided the circumference, 
teaving thirteen degrees to each ſemidiameter ; and 


| theſe diviſions ſerved as ſigns of their Zodiack, upon 


which their ages had their revolutions, and the fun 
his aſpects, proſperous or adverſe, according to the 
colour of the line. In a larger circle, inclofing the 
other, they mark*d, with the figures of animals, 


- Plants, weapons, or other inſtruments, the moſt 


remarkable occurrences that happen*d ; which, how- 


_ ever, they ſeem*d conſcious, could not be perfectly 


underſtood by poſterity ; and therefore ſchools were 


inſtituted, wherein the youth were taught to cele-. 
brate the great actions of their ancient heroes, and 


to repeat the moſt memorable tranſactions of the 
preceding ages ;. on which they relied much more 
than on their hieroglyphicks. So that their hiſtory, 
at laſt, muſt be reſolved into oral tradition ; and 
how much this may have been alter*d or corrupted, 
by deſign or negligence, we may gueſs, by what has 
happen'd in other parts of the world. For my part, 
I never yet met with that nation whoſe traditions 
could be relied on; even the Egyptians, Grecians, 


and Romans, and of later days the Chineſe and 


The end 
of the 


world ex- 


peCted at 


Eaſt-Indians, we find have mixed ſo many impro- 
bable relations with their ſtory, that we know not 


what to make of their ancient hiſtory ; much leſs 


can we depend upon the Mexican, where they had 
neither the uſe of letters or characters to tranſmit 
the actions of their anceſtors to poſterity. — 
At the end of every age, the Mexicans were 
taught to expect the end of the world, and prepared 
themſelves to take'leave of it: On the laſt nighe 


 thecon- they extinguiſh'd their fires, neglected their food, 


clufion of 1,4 abandon'd themſelves to ſorrow; not daring to 


every age. 


take their natural reſt, but remained with their eyes 
fixed towards the eaſt, till they ſaw the dawn of the 
ſucceeding day appear ; and then prepared to wel- 
come the Sun, and falute him, both with vocal and 
inſtrumental muſick, on his firſt appearance : They 
alſo congratulated each other that a new age was be- 


like calamity for two and fifty years; for which 
bleſſing they crowded to their temples, to give 
thanks, and facrifice to their gods, and to receive 
from their Prieſts new fires from the altar; conclu- 


ding the day with ſongs and dances, and other ex- 


pretſions of their joy. 


I proceed, in the next place, to enquire into the CHAP, 
government of the ancient Mexicans, which, it ap- 
pears, was at firſt popular or republican ; but falling Da 
frequently into factions, which had near endanger*d ment of 
the ruin of their ſtate, they elected AcaMarixT i mw 
their firſt King, ſoon after their arrival on the Mex- 
ican lake; and all his ſucceſſors were eleCted after- 
wards, as has been related already ; at firſt by the 
whole community; but, on the death of Izcoa LT, 
the Kings of Tacuba and Tezcuco, and four Princes 
of the royal blood, aſſumed the priviledge of elect- 
ing their King or Emperor ; and the reſt of the 
Nobility, as well as the People, were ever after 
excluded from having any ſhare in the ele&tion. _ 

The King ele&t, after the reign of MonTzezu ma Cm 
the firit, was obliged to invade ſome neighbour- onda ag 
ing nation, if the Mexicans were not at that time o:. 
engaged in war, and to bring home a certain num- 
ber of captives, to be ſacrificed at his coronation : 
And, on his return in triumph, was met by the No- 
bility, Miniſters of State, and chief Prieſts, and con- 
ducted to the temple of the god of war ; where, 
after the ſacrifice was ended, he was cloathed by the 
Eleftors in the imperial robes; a golden ſword, 
edg*d with flints, was put into his'right hand, and 
into his left a bow and arrows ; by which he ſeems to 
have been inveſted both with the civil and military 
powers : After which, the King of Tezcuco ſet the 
crown upon his head, as firſt eletor of the empire : 
Then one of the miniſters made a ſpeech in the name 
of all the Mexicans, congratulating him upon 
his acceſſion, and putting him in mind of the duties 
incumbent on thoſe who were traifed to ſovereign 
power ; and, above all, with what attention and dih- 
gence he ought to apply himſelf, to promote the _ 

e 


pineſs of the people committed to his care ; Then 


High Prieft anointed him with a thick balm or oil, as 
black as ink ; blefled theKing, and four times ſprin- 
kled him with a conſecrated water, putting a mantle 
over his ſhoulders, painted with ſkulls and human 
bones, to put him in mind, ſays my author, thar 
Princes were fubje&t to mortality, They alſo uſed 
ſome drugs at the coronation, to preſerve him from 
diſeaſes and enchantments. After which, heoffer*d in- 
cenſe to the god Uitzliputfli, and took an oath to 
maintain the religion and cuſtoms of his anceſtors. 
Healſo took anoath, *tis ſaid, that, during hisreign, 
the ſun ſhould give his light, ' and the rains fall in 
their proper ſeaſons ; and that there ſhould be no 
inundations, famine, or peſtilential diſeaſes : Not 
that the people of Mexico thought theſe things in the 


power of their Sovereign; but they put him in mind 


that his condutt ſhould be ſuch as not to draw the 
vengeance of Heaven upon them; being ſenſible, . 
that the publick ſometimes ſuffer*'d for the faults of 
their Governors. | | pans # 

Having ſeen the prince crown'd, it may be pro- The _ 
per to ſay ſomething of his Court, eſpecially in the _ hy 
time of MonTEZUMa the ſecond, who lived in Gent 
the greateſt ſplendor of any of their monarchs. He Kings. 
had, as Dx SoLts relates, two ſorts of guards z one 
of ſoldiers, with which the coutts of the palace were 
in a manner crowded ; and the other of Noblemen, 
introduced in this Prince's time, conſiſting of two 
hundred, who daily attended in their turns, not 


. only as a guard, but to add to the ſplendor of the 
gun, and they ſhould no more be in danger of the C | 


ourt, | 

Hehad alſo no leſs than three thouſand women in 
his palace, being the moſt beautiful young ladies the 
Governors of the ſeveral provinces could pick out, 
to adorn the royal palace ; Theſe were taken from 
their relations either with or without their conſent, 
as a tribute due to their Prince ; and among a 
there 


Cour! 


zuſtic( 


Milita 


Power, 


OF MEXICO. 


CH AP. there were two, the daughters of ſome of the vaſ- 
xIE al Kings, whom he treated with great regard ; and 
"IR theſe the Spaniſh hiſtorians call his wives, and give 
them the title of Queens, probably becauſe there 
was ſome ſort of contra&t or ceremony uſed before 
he took them to his bed. | 
Their wo- There was a perpetual ſucceſſion of women in the 
men. palace; for the King frequently gave them to his 
Courtiers an1 Favourites in marriage, and ſupplied 
their places with others, which were daily ſent up by 
his officers: And, while they remained in the palace, 
it ſeems, they were as ſtriftly watch'd and guarded, 
as in a Mahometan Seraglio, by the good old Prudes 
and Gouvernantes, who had the care of the royal 
'Concubines. : 
This Prince appeared but ſeldom in publick ; and 
when he admitted any of his vaſſals to petition him, 
they were not ſuffer*d to look him in the face, He 
eat alone, but in great ſtate, having above two hun- 
dred diſhes at his table, which were diſtributed a- 
mong the Nobility in waiting when he had done 
with them : Beſide which, tables were kept for all 
others who reſided in the palace, or whoſe buſineſs 
or employments brought them thither. | 
The King fat at table on a little ſtool, and the 
room was divided in the middle to keep off the 
crowd : Three or four of the eldeſt Courtiers 
waited within the rail, and near it ſtood an Officer 
to receive the diſhes, which were brought in by. 
young ladies richly dreſs*'d. The diſhes, which were 
of fine earthen ware, and the table-linnen, were e- 
very day diſtributed among the ſervants, being never 
uſed twice, He drank out of golden cups frequent- 
ly, a privilege never allow'd to his ſubjects ; tho* he 
ſometimes drank out of the ſhell of a Cacao-nut, or 
other natural ſhells. | EDT hn 
There were generally attending at his table three 
or four buffoons, who did not only divert him with 
their impertinence, but frequently acquainted him 
with things that others durſt not name ; which, *tis 
faid, was his principal reaſon for entertaining them. 
Having repoſed himſelf a little after dinner, he 
was entertain'd with ſuch vocal and inſtrumental 
muſick as his country afforded ; their inſtruments 
conſiſting chiefly of horns, hollow canes, or ſea- 
ſhells, and wooden drums ; and might entertain 
thoſe that never heard better, but does not ſeem to 
be much admired by the Spaniards. 


Courts of 


juſtice, 


As to their Courts of Juſtice, there was one ſu- 
 preme tribunal in Mexico, conſiſting of twelve 
Judges, who determined all appeals from the reſpec- 

' tive provinces ; and both the town and country had 
their proper Judges and Officers, who heard the par- 
ties, and determined cauſes in a ſummary way, 
"There could be no bills and anſwers, no written 
declarations or pleadings, where there was no ſuch 
thing as writing : But the Judges were uſually go- 
vern'd by the deciſions of their predeceſſors and an- 
cient cuſtom, unleſs the royal authority interpoſed, 
The crimes of treaſon, murder, ſodomy, and a- 
dultery, werepuniſh*d with death ; and ſome authors 
add, that robbery and theft were puniſh*d in the 
like manner z but others relate, that the firſt theft 


was only puniſh'd with loſs of liberty : However, 


all agree, that corruption in the Judges and Ma- 
giſtrates was puniſh*d capitally ; and that bribery in 
an Officer or Miniſter was never pardon'd ; into 


which this Prince examined more narrowly than 
any other offence whatever. 


Military © There was alſo a Council of war eſtabliſh'd at 
rower. Mexico, which regulated all things relating to the 

militia ; for the ſoldiery were more favoured than 
any fet of men in the empire, and more raiſed their 


from the Generaliſſimo, which was uſually the Em- 
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fortunes, and acquired poſts and titles of honour in CHA P- 
this profeſſion than any other. In every great town pp 
the military men were diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt of FY 
the inhabitants, by ſeveral privileges and immunti- 

ties ; and their armies were eaſily raiſed, every Ca- 

cique and Governor of a town or province being 
obliged to bring a certain number of men into the 

field upon a ſummons. And it is ſaid, by De SoL 15, 

and ſeveral other Spaniſh hiſtorians, that MonTE- 

ZUMA had thirty vaſſal Princes in his dominions 

that could each of them bring an hundred thouſand 

men into the field. Theſe Princes commanded their 
reſpective troops in perſon, but received their orders 
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peror himſelf in any war of conſequence ; theſe 
Princes - eſteeming it very impolitick to truſt large 
armies to the conduCt of any ſubject. Re 
There were ſeveral military honours inſtituted, Honours. 
for diſtinguiſhing and rewarding: thoſe who had be- 
haved well in the army ; ſome were created Knights 
of the Eagle, ſome of the Tyger, and others of the 
Lion, who bore the device of their reſpective orders 
on their habits. There was ſtill a ſuperior order of 
Knighthood, to which none but Princes, and thoſe 
of the blood royal, were admitted ; which the Em- 
peror himſelf was of : Theſe had their hair tied back 
with a red ſtring, and a number of taſſe!s hung 
down their ſhoulders, according to the exploits they 
had perform'd, a new one being added every time 
they performed any ſignal ation. : .: 
There was ſtill another Courr, or Council; which —_— 
had the management of the royal revenues which ——Srmac 
aroſe from the produce of the gold and filver mines, 
and from the tributes or taxes paidin kind of the fruits | 
of the carthand theirmanufaCtures ; whichwereſaid | 
to be greatly increaſed in the reign of MonTezuMaA 
the ſecond, who compelled his ſubjects, whether 
tradeſmen or husbandmen, to yield him one third 
part of their prot ; and the pooreſt people were 0- 
bliged to work in the publick buildings, without any 
other wages than their food, when required. As to 
the Nobility, indeed, they were not obliged to pay 
taxes; but they were, by their tenures, required to 
ſerveinthearmy, with acertain numberoftheirvaſſals, 
or givetheirattendanceat court, uponevery ſummons, 
The laſt Council I ſhall mention, is the Council 
of ſtate, to. which all others were ſubject. This 
was compoſed of the ſix Eleftors of the empire, and | 
uſually held in the preſ:nce of the Emperor ; four | 
of the members always reſiding in the royal palace, 
without conſulting whom the Emperor ſcarce ever 
determined any thing of conſequence : They were 
the laſt reſort in all caſes, and without thar advice 
were no laws made or alter*d. 


CHA P. XII. 


Of the medern government of Mexico, and of the forces 
and revenues of that vicerayalty. | 


EXICO, like the Spaniſh provinces in Govert- 
V1 the old world, is govern'd by a Viceroy, nog of TX L 
and each of. the larger diviſions of that viceroyalty ,;..._.. "A 
has its Court of audience, to which all the leſſer = 
provinces and diſtricts are ſubje&t. 'The Viceroy, ot i 
Governor, is Preſident of each Court of audience ; 2 
and the Alcaid-Majors, Fiſcals, and Counſellors Y 
State, are Members of it. Theſe take cognizance _—_ 
of all cauſes, criminal or civil, within a certain cir- |; 
cuit round the city where the reſpective Courts are ja 
held, in the firſt inſtance ; and, by way of appeal, | 
of 21! cauſes which are removed from the Courts of 
inferior Judges, within their ſeveral Rm__ 
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CH AP. particularly from theCourts of the reſpective Alcaids, 


3. 


The forces- The regular” forces the 'S 


XIE. 
<p 


. 
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Rigidors and Corrigidors of the reſpeCtive towns and 
diftrifts, Thoſe cities which have not a Corrigidor 
for their chief Magiſtrate, have a. Rigidor, or Al- 
caid-Major, who has a certain number of Rigi- 
dors, or Aldermen, for his Aſſeſſors, who deter- 


' mine all cauſes within their ſeveral diſtricts. Thoſe 


towns which are not cities, have their Alcaids only, 


from whoſe ſentence the people may appeal to the 
Courts eſftabliſh'd in the cities, and from them to 
the Court of audience. % 


In the Viceroy is veſted the ſupreme military 
power, and he has the nomination to many civil and 


military employments ; but moſt of the principal 


poſts are filled up by the King, or the Council of 


the Indies in Old Spain; to whom alſo there lies an 


appeal from the Courts of audience in Mexico : 
And the Spaniards make it an inviolable rule never 


_ fo prefer any Mexican, tho* born of Spaniſh pa- 


© _ _ uſually fell all the poſts they have to diſpoſe of, with- 


rents, to any conſiderable poſt'in the Indies. Theſe 
muſt be all natives of Old Spain ; and the term of 
the Viceroy's adminiſtration 1s uſually limited to 
five years; but ſometimes he amaſſes wealth enough 
in that time to purchaſe a continuance in his office 
for another five years. And the mifery of it is, that 


ſuch Governors are ſent over uſually-as are neceſſi- 


tous or covetous ; and, having given great fums to 
purchaſe their places, are forced to oppreſs all under 
them, to 'make up whar has been extorted from 
them by the-Mmiſters in Europe : They therefore 


out regardto the qualification or merit of the per- 


- ſon preferred ; ſo that there is a train of bribery, 


corruption, and oppreſſion, -that-runs through the 
whole admmiſtration : And, as the Spaniards op- 
preſs'each* other, it is not to be fuppoſed, that the 
poor Indians, that he at their mercy, efcape better. 
\ In the towns that are purely Indian, the Spaniards 
conſtitute the- ſame ſort of Magiſtrates, and the Go- 


vernment is adminiſter*d in the ſame manner by In- 


dians, as it is in the Spaniſh towns by Spaniſh Ma- 
giſtrates : But there are ſome tribes of Indians 
that are rather in alliance with the Spaniards than 
ſubje& to them. However, moſt of the Indians ac- 
knowledge the King of Spain for their Sovereign ; 
and their Chiefs accept a ſtaff with a filver head, 
which 18 in a-manner a Spaniſh commiſſion to go- 
vern their own people. Theſe the Spamards are cau- 
tious of difobliging, and ſuffer them to live accord- 
ing to their own laws and cuſtoms ; only ſending 
Milionaries amongſt them, to endeavour, by fair 
means, to make them conform to their religion and 
government : For, if the Spaniards attempt to com- 
pel or force-them to ſubmit, Damper relates, 
whole towns of them will fly to the woods and 
mountains z and, if they are accidentally diſcover'd, 
they will remove again, which is not very difficult 
for them to do, having ſcarce any houſhold-ſtuff but 
their hammocks arid calabaſhes ; and they foon 
build themhew- huts when they come into another 
part of the country, and raiſe a plantatipn ſufficient 


| for their ſubſiſterice. The Indians who have no de- 
 pendance-ohthe Spaniards, have ſome Chief they 


obey as their Prince, who acts the part'of a Gene- 


_ ral when they-take the field; and thar of a Judge 


in time'-of peace and, in his determinations, is 
ern'd by ancient cuſtom :--But, it ſeems, he en- 

ters upon no buſineſs of conſequence, without con- 

fulting the' heads of their tribes cor families. 

iards have in the 


of Mexico. yieeroyalty of Mexico are very inconfſiderable : In 


the Metropolis” there are ſcarce five hundred ſol- 
ders 3 and at Vera-Cruz, the port of the greateſt 


- 


that number; and their fortifications are as con- 


.1t, we ſhould be no gainers in the end. 


| AC, 
conſequence on the North-ſea, they have not half CHAp,. - 
XIH. W 


temptible as their garriſons, There is ſcarce a town, 
of any name, near the coaſt of the North-ſea, - 


but has been taken and plunder'd by the Buccaneers 


more than once, -tho* theſe Rovers ſeldom conſift 
of more than a thouſand or fifteen hundred men : 
Theſe ſmall bodies have in a manner defied all the 
militia of the country ; tho? they have frequently 
remained long enough on the coaſts for the Spa- 


_ niards to aſſemble their whole poſſe, yet have they 


generally carried off their booty in ſpite of them. 
The ſame Buccaneers have fought their royal fleets 
on the South-ſea, taken ſome of their ſtoutelt ſhips, 
and ſeldom been unſucceſsful in their. encounters 
with the Spaniards, by ſea or land, And if the 
Buccaneers and Privateers have appeared fo much 
ſuperior to ail the forces the Spaniards have in.that 


part of the world, what might not an Engliſh or 


French ſquadron of fifteen or twenty men. of war, 
and five or fix thouſand land-forces, effect in. the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies ? We ſee the Scots fix*d them- 
ſelves at Darien with muck leſs. force,; and, had 


not the Engliſh themſelves oppoled and diſcouraged 


that expedition, it would nor have been in the pow- 


er of the Spaniards to have- removed them. And, The inte- 


indeed, it is not the want'of power, but the want 7elt of 

of inclination, that has prevented the Engliſh fix- I. 

ing themſelves in the richeſt parts of the Spaniſh t» * rg 
Weſt-Indies. Our Governors ſ-em to have been gaink - the 

of opinion, that we ſhould loſe more by diſpoſſefling French in | 20 
the Spaniards of their acquibtions in, the new world, * Mex; 
than we ſhould get by the conqueſt, if we ſucceed- | 

ed. And, I muſt confeſs, I am entirely of that 
mind ; for tho* we might come in for a ſhare of 
their gold ahd filver, yet, if we Joſt our traffick by 

I look 
upon it to be the intereſt both of Great Britain and 
Spain, to live in perpetual amity. and good under- 
ſtanding, and to unite their whole. powers to oppoſe 
the encroaching French, particularly, in Florida, to 
which France hath already given the. name, of 
Louiſiania ; for if the French ſucceed there, as 
they will be very uneaſy neighbours to the Britiſh 
Plantations, they will be, much more terrible to the 
Spaniard on the fide of Mexico, which liez contigu- 
ous to it; fince the gold and ſilver mines in Mexico 
may be ſuppoſed to draw them ſooner that way than 
to the Britiſh plantations, where there is, nothing 
that can come in competition-with thoſe treaſures: 
Nay, the Spaniards can never ſecure their mines in 
Mexico from the French, | but by introducing .the 
Engliſh into the weſtern part of Florida, before the 
French are too well eſtabliſh'd there. The Engliſh 
would be their beſt barrier for their Mexican dony- 
nions : They find the French have already driven 
them from their forts at the mouth of the. river 
Miſſiſippi, and ſome of their ſettlements on the 
frontiers of New Mexico ; and they may aſſure 
themſelves they will advance to the mines, if they 


Arifin 
from 
mines 


Exciſe 
and cy 
toms. 


are not diſappointed by the Englith. Irt is therefore 


undoubtedly the intereſt of Spain to cultivate a good 
underſtanding with Great Britain. 

Nor is it leſs our intereſt to have the Spaniards 
for our friends : If we do not drive them into the 
arms of France, we may have the cloathing of the 
oreateſt part of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies ; and we 
ſhall not only loſe that moſt valuable branch of our 
trade by quarrelling with them, but, ſhould the 
Spaniard be provoked to join with the French in 
Florida, they would greatly diſtreſs our colonies that 
border on that country, and put a ſtop to our ex- 
tending our plantations to the weſtward, And oy 
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| Rents. 
{ervice: 
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CHAP. this would be a great ſtep to their 'own deftryQich, 
xIlI- ye can't be affured they will never take ſuch mea- 

* fures ; for we find pique and reſentment go a great 

way, and that Courts, 'as well as private men, are 


ſometimes {ag _ more by paſſion than reaſon. 
And if bo traffick” and: plantations 


muſt evidently Tar by our: quarrelling with Spain, 


it is not the poſſeſſion of a mine or two that would 
be an equivalent 'for them. Beſides, "if ever we 
- ſhould' attempt to: make ourſelves maſters of at 
= of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, we ſhall infallibly 
þ oppatia he French, and per 59 by the Dutch, 
and "other European nations. e have alread 
ſuffered in: our trade by quarrelling with 'Spain : A 
great part of the' woollen and' other | manufactures 
and merchandize, they formerly took from us, are 
now furniſh*d them by the French and Dutch; ana 
where: trade has found a new channel, it is difficult 


to reduce it to the old one. I hope, dicrefo i," Both | M 


Britain and Spain will confider their mutial intereſts 
+ betrer for the future, / 


_ mines of Mexico indeed ; but great 
- treaſtire the Ee ons ps hs kg 


| dom, as has b n obſerved by oth efs, in return 
our manufaQures's ' They h 


ave the Tabour, but we 
already. ſhare the! profic with them, © On the” other 


part of the 


can protect their' Arnertean domtRony: - Againſt | yl 
potent and enterprizing people. © 


The reve- \ The revenues the King of 968th Peceies form 
Nues O 


ot the viceroyalty 'of Mexico! are very 'conſiderable, 
Mexico. and ariſe principally from three branches, viz, -7. 
The King's - or” tenth of the treaſure dug out 


_ [cuſtor;; and, 3. - Frem the rents and ſervices 
_ which they hold their eſtates, and the produce of 
their husbandry 'and manufactures; ' - 

Arifing * GEMELL 1 Cart informs us; that" the Kir 

from the |ns/but a tenth bf the flyer in Mexico, though” 
nine. has a fifth-of the filyer of Peru, becauſe the Mexi- 
\Can$-ate- at a'very great charge in purchaſing quicke 
__ to o_ their ſilver ; whereas the Anh +- 

e mines' of quickfitver in their cou 
however, pays' a fifth to the reg Mexico 
and Peru.2  The'fame gentleman jelites, that when 
he' was at” Mexico, th the year 1698, the King's 
bars for' that year came to ſix hundred thouſand 
Every: mark * 

' e-rauſt Bike Kinds kundred thorſand pounds ſterling 
- of our -rtioney};, atid that the ; t affured him, 


- the King's ſhare! carne to eight hundred thouſand 
*pounds iter- 


-rharksz\of ſixteen.” huhdred thouſand 


-placy, of 'Peru"comies t& four times'as much at leaft. 
Exciſe -. 
and cuf- 


nel deal of money z forthe lame GemBrL Ly informs'us, 
* *that'the King's" duties paid by the'Manila thip, .in 


« whict-he” came from the Eaſt-Indies, amounted” to 


: fourſeore thouſand pieces of eight ; and thoſe ſhips 

-which: arrive from Pery and Europe annually, alfo 

are vaſtly "rich, and pay very high duties to. the 

by = "The ſame wruer. relates, th wh 

-a Jpirituous . liquor, drawn from t Mag 

'only,: erent +. to cleven hundred Hound Pieces 
of eight per annum in the tity of Mexico. 


Rents, and ''The third branch of the revenue, - viz viz. the ants 


lervices, | and ſervices due to the. Crown, muſt be equal, If 


Not ſuperior, to either of the former branches ; for | 
Gaot' obſerves, that "the Roe married Indian 


pays 'four, fix, and, 'in ſome places, eight ryals 


(ol ſhillings) per ann; to the Crown; and others 
V OL. Hl. 


We are tiot poſieſs'd of the 
-fented by the Mexicans, that diſps 


and moon, arid: fattificed 
to them. And Grmzrti Canter relates, that 
when he was at Mexico, i the year 1698, being 


carried tothe village 'of Teotiguacan, ' which ſigni- 
fits. a place of | 


that city, to ſee ſome 
of their mines; 2. 'From the duties of exciſe and tw 


by to © hs top, like"thoſe of E 


eight ounces\of flyer (which then three great pieces of it at the foot of the pyra- 


mid : Thar within the pyramid were ſeveral vaults, 
where Kings had been' buried”; for which” reaſon Kings bu- 


of the Dead; 
«ling, in-the year +6ht*: * And the'Kimg” s part of the 


The cuſtoms” and" exciſe alſo "muſt raife a great 


ſun, called Tonapli 
ſouth. of the former ; and he found two fides of it 


fily removed. This-i 
'in the breaft” where the, figure. of ©t 
pi placed; and all the reſt of it had been 'Covered with the tun. 
'gold,” as was the image of the moon, and he found 


were built by. the. Ulmeco's,'a/peo 
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ki opinions hu eſtates. Thats are lands \alfs'C H Av. 
held immediately [of -the' Crown, thar pay | very ge 
great rents. ' Others are held of the Encomendero's, wa 
that reſemble our Lords of Manors, of rather the 
ancient Baroris ; to whom theirtehants pay'a large 
of the produce of their's ds' and matiu- 
res in Kind ; And theſe -Lotds hold ' of -the 
Crown by certain tetwres ' or rents ; for all lands 


there, as with us, hold mediately or immediately 


of the Crown, and the. owners of them © contribute 
to' the ſupport of the government, -cither by their 
perſonal IE or the rents they pay in ' of ſuch 


TEE: 


| {6 lr AP. ap 
of FY Hah on. of the Mexicans, axcieit P] note. 


DP HE people that” infaBieel this eounithy' im- Retigion 
. mediately before the Mexicans, accotding to of che Chi- 


tradition, were the. Chichimeca's; who are" repre- chimeca's. 


fels'd them of 


their country, as a generation, with- 


very brutiſh 


our religion, wank government, without cloath- 
ing, ignorant of husbandry, ' building 
other art and ſcience.” | 
hand, /Spain 'willnot"-Fail to: be proteRed by us a> - 
gainſt the encroachments of ' the French, if they uſe religion, 
us well ; and I don't know any other Power that 


, and every 


'Bur, wy rwichſtanding they ate id to be without They | 
he 


Spaniſh Fiſtotians, moſt of them, a- nas 


gree, that this ſavage le worſhipped the fun ® ny” =” 


»wis and er animals 


$, about a days Journey from 
Indian mtiquities ; he found 
o pyramids of earth, 'with-ſteps from the bottom Pyrartiids 
- - the one being the erected to 
the other of the ſon: be 


amid of the moon, an 


"That two' ſides. of the pyramid of the; moon were 
two hundred Spaniſh yards in len 


other two hundred and*fifty Spaniſh yards in length 
(a Spaniſh yard being 
'Englith yard);- He had no inſttument to take the 
height, but he gueſs'd it to be fifty Engliſh yards : 
"That there once, ftood on the top of this pyramid 
a vaſt idol of the moon (of hamaty form, as I un- Image of 
 derſtand him) made of a hard coarſe ſtone, which the moon. 


th. each, and the 


near a fourth: lefs than an 


the firſt Biſhop, of, Mexico, out of a religious zeal, 
cauſed to be broke in-pieces: However, there lay 


the road to it was called Micaotli, or the Highway ried bere- 
-and” about” it were ſeveral lirtle 


F2.4 


places of their' Great men... 
Our author afterwards viewed ik - nbd of of FR 
agl, which ſtood voi hundred paces 


thtee hundred Spaniſh yards in length, and the other 


two about two hundred; and | it 'was A fourth part 
_ higher than that; of the moon: 'The ſtatue on the 


top of it was broken ; but, however, the beſt pe 
the exciſe on | 


of it then remained there, being | too large to be « 
image had a great hollow place 


the ſun” was Iniage "of 


ſome great ſtones at the foot of xhe- pyramid, , that 
were part of the arins and legs We the a > .- Atradb 
- According to their traditions, thele pyrathids tion they 


were / erec- 
ple which came me ea = 
eaſtern_ 


reaſon people. 


by ſea from the caſt; which gave ome Europeans 
23 NN 
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C HAP. reaſon..to . coujefture, . they. were. colonies. of. TR 
1.2 Egyptians and Carthaginians, who ſometimes joins 
SYS | in..their.. nayal expeditions ; to. the; weſtern coaſts, , of 

Africagnd the,.iſlanels in the Atlantic Led cf 
GzMz1.1, adds, that, the; Mexicans do not., pre- 
tend to know..when..theſe. pyramids were erected ; z 
and Dr. S1Gvgnza, A learned Spaniard logks P: 
on them to. be almoſt_.as ancient as. the the F lood 
tain it y ſays my.authox, there ag pergerly a = 
.city where they, ſtand, as appears. by the vaſt, ruins 
about them :;.They muſt have been, built by a peo- 
| ple, who inhabued jk country before the Mexicans 
the Spaniards *f6uhd there; for it appears, the 
Mexicans came from the north but four or five hun- 
dred years before the Spaniſh conqueſt; and, 'con- 
ſequently, they could not be the: founders of theſe 
Ppyrarmids,. the ſtrufture; whereof they don't pretend 
to have any traditions or gh "1 
Religion, ,_ I proceed, . in the -next place, to, enquire into,t 
- as d tel "ly of t G eng + 2 who fſucceeded'the 
DENY Chichimeca's'; F- "and. theſe,. according to AcosTa, . 
-Dz Sours,; and. oe Spaniſh. writers of figure, 
acknowledged ape fu apreme. God as well as the Peru- 
Ins and, worſhip p_ 31, ox Jaap Y as the 


Hor ES N Ir any. term, Big RIG Gop. 
;Indee = ia ys, the Peruyians .cdid worſhip a 
- being ; to.whi gave the1 names of ad amar 


44 wits wo. ce genhy 0 ce EEE Bog ES Neg © #446 


| om 5 A nd give, us * 3 
AST p 
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«: WE anal bn Hh f., fe 3. ir natives - PP 


word of the like.] = 4 
; Tf the Mexicans, had an 69d 3 which Men's imagj- 
Ved preſided over. the reſt,” 1t. Was ; the Sun... It.15 
evident, they had a great venctation. for this Woe 
, » ig the, bf bebe of, Be eh Þ their , 


"-— 


þ= [Eee fr Fade it CTY to ak 
y. ,relem Xo3 of 'of . thoſe, glorious luminaries, 
= ft b, appeared .to them. Oey. ay ; 3 OT, rather, 
they im op ps d- they. goyernedt e world by the. \Me- -,; 
og 
"pl eS,. and paid. their deyotigns. only” fo the latter, as 
- mediators for. ther. to thole mighty beings they ws 
TH think No ſelves worthy". to approach directly : 
to have been the opinion of other . 
5 Ns Paga an and Chriſtian, F Rrareed 
+ oth ierefore, inthe. next place, t0 enumerate the pri 
r.C] oO Yols the Spaniards 1 found in the temples of 


Their Ke "Gelt? qr the Jas 


im wiralipurtt, ,and. the econd * 


riters mention, was 
lalork ; which the 


| ; "reader' will find” alrea deſcribed, 142, 143- 
Te Te of a was "Teftalſcupa, caka; the god of 


Þ2 A*> 1# 


- which. the Spaniards charge them-z'making/theſe a 


inferior. deities; and therefore built tem- .P 


THE PRESENTivTATE 


nce'z to, whom'they- addreſſed themſelves in CH A p, C1 
their diſtrefles,, and, in: their faſts;- It-was atv'i mage I1V. 2 
of. human. form, carved; out of a black ſhining-ſtone, VV W 


and repreſented ſitting on a cha) ih the: middle of 
the altar : - Thechair was tied up with-a golden fillet? 
He held four. darts. in his right hand, 1 in his left 
a golden mirror; and in the ſame tea fan, thade 
of feathers of all-colours.. 1111-1 
- The fourth.image was the Meroury of the Mex Quitzal- 
cans, repreſented under-a human ſhape;- and! £allet coil. 
Nuitzalcoalt; He was/more PEtioul arly' ood; 
to. Ws merchants.and tradeſmen.” 3: 1. 114g 2! 
The had: allo, a goddeſs Called, Tozly! 'or /our Tozi. 
eat grandmother ;.a fdeity;of their own Iramitig', 
or, it is reported, their god. Uitzliputfii- dir 
them to demand of the-King of :Culidean his datigh- 
ter, for their Queen; which beingizcomplied: with, 
they put: her to death, flead ! off..hey-$kin, .and-put 
it.,on a, young lad, and ent, after: ren as 
their goddeſs, at raofflngn Hiw nigh? bi aint) 
Another idol was formed of paſte compoſed. of An idol 
the flour of. ſeveral, ſorts of graim-{mixtd: with ho- made of 
ney ; which. they, obliged;;their: priſoners to. adore = = 
that were deſtined: tobe ſacrificed :::And this brings | 
me. to enquire. into, their. hnman, ſacrifices,”: ith 


colour for. all the outrages they, committed in Ame- 


Tica».,, They: -infiſt, .that,a people;.which made; the Are 
| rificing. thew own. ſpecies the> chief part 'of-their blan 

: ought. to. have been extirpated; But the Men 

Spaniſh Biſhop of Chiapa, .who..reſided in. xico and 

at. the, tume. of the, conqueſt and was ſent ovetithi=.... tian. 

ther to enquire . uito. theſe, matrers;,1and-to;protett - 

"the Indians/ againſt. the barba uſage they imet 

-with from;; CogTtzz: and. his- felloy-adverifurets; 

affures us, that moſt. part of -ithe charge: was: ifalſe: | 

\That inſtead . of, the Mexicans ſacrificing thouſands Their bu. Thei 

,and twenty thouſands annnally,,!as- thoſe ,adventu- man ſacri- Pope 

Ters reported, they never. ſacrificed peg .in-aby/ ane 4 og 

CAR And, for ought I; can learn, they. neither yrex &: Othe 

,1OT MEN, conſtantly; ; byt only -ON gree. Prief 

© fone ad, feſtivals, or in the;time-of ſome; general 

ys ln AS pos, -6r or: all the Phenic War, to non 

-appeaſe' their angry . gods,-,a8 4 eniclans- and a 

erth: inians did,. from whom it is highly probable _ 


aginians 
*they; were. deſcended, . < Theſe adventurers; ſays 
& xbe good Biſhoþp,. invented, ſach-ſtories ;to. 'uſtity 
"he their own. ty. If may traly,be; «oo 
*© the Spaniard; Gmc their. argyAl in:ithe> Ind; 
*© haye anquz riiced..to their Codd 
&. -  Ivgrice, , more : people than. the Indians. ſacrificed 
©:in-an hundred; years,” | And, if vtheir:own) wri- 
1 have rec ubed theſe ſacrifices GO twenty thou- Pena 
and per annum-to. fifty, poſſibly. there is very little 
truth 1 the: reft; of thoſe relations we ,meet with, 
"of their facrihcing. men, much..leſs eating, them. 


All Writers . Tee,” that. Ir [Prieſts offered incenſe 
four r Heh a day to their gods.;, but thoſe that ſpeak 
of the ; Reiing,r meny to their lol, mention: ita 


AaQr eq not ys 4 oper 
men, beg ye had dharnbles of, "coach 


(I To gc __ hole by iN I nas ever 
een Or rien: » 


.flians than. TP. oe TT Noce it i$ agreed, [that ig 
het ived p-Irot, FR ons oo 
er bo bk yer ny 
Tame; Biſho 
pink APES 


that one Sonar! 


0us toa Tory, gfcat ug and 
ould eat as, muchas four Indians 
"TEX" 34 _ulually 


reroem the 


and Chr; i{- their idols : 
tian rites. Sacrifices, Sacraments, Prophets, and Miniſters, as 


facet of- :* 


ple ſhould feaft on human fleſh, which, 'T am apt 
to think, is a ſtronger food, and hardet to digeſt than 
that. of any other animal ; it muſt create a a ſtran 
diſorder in men that generally lived fo abſtemiouſly. 
And, as I am mclined to doubt of many of the 
ſtories we meet with . in the Spaniſh hiſtorians, re- 
lating to human ſacrifices ; ſo I muſt abſolntely re- 
5e&t thoſe relations that charge the Indians, or any 
other nation, with devouring their own ſpecies. | Ir 
1s-ſtrange, if there ever were ſuch a people in Ame- 
fic, there ſhould be none of them left at this day. 
There are many nations, yet unconquer*d by the 
Europeans, who fill retain their ancient rites and 
_ cuſtoms in other particulars ; and yet T can't learn 
there is one canibal amongſt them. © 

I ſhall proceed; however, to give a fair and im- 
partial account of the religion of- the Mexicans, as 
we find it in Father AcosTa the Jeſuit, from 
whom moſt of the other Spaniſh writers have tranſ- 
cribed their relations ; only premiſing, that tho! this 
| Father be an author of very good credit, where he 
relates what he ſaw himſelf ; yet he ſeems to have 
had a great ſhare of credulity and ſuperſtition in his 
conſtitution, as will appear from the pretended mi- 
racles he relates upon truſt, and the credit he requires 
his readers to give them.” 

| And, in the firſt place, AcosT a obſerves, that 
- the Devil has taught the Mexicans to imitate both 
Jews and Chriſtians in the worſhip and ſervice' of 
| That they had their Temples, Prieſts, 


the people of God had : And then proceeds to de- 
ſcribe the Mexican temples; of which having 
treated - already, I ſhall, in the next place enquire 
into the Prieft's office. 

Their chief Prieſt, he informs us, was ſtiled 
their Papas, or Pope, veſted with ſoveteign autho- 

rity, and held his office by inheritance, as the reſt 
of the Prieſts of Uirzliputſli did : But that the 
other- Prieſts were elected or dedicated to that-of- 
fice in their infancy. 

That the daily employment of ther. Prieſts was 
to offer incenſe to- their idols : This they did four 
"times within the ſpace of twenty-four hours, viz. 
_ at break of day, at noon, 'at ſun-ſet, and at mids 
_ night; when they ſounded their drums and trum- 
pets : The chief Prieſt in waiting, being cloathed in 
a kind of ſurplice, took fire from the alrar- at mid- 
night ; and, having incenſed the idol, was followed 
into'a chappel by. the reſt- of the Prieſts. and Officers 
of the temple ; where they pertorm'd a very ri 
. rous_ penance, laſhing and cutting; themſelves Nil 
the blood tollow*d, and. then beſmear'd their faces 
with their own blood. ! 


. The Prieſts and Religious alſo faſted five or ten 


days before their grand'teſtivals ; and ſome of them . 


cut- and diſabled themſelves: In ſuch a manner, 'as to 
render-them. incapable of enjoying women ; Nei- 
ther did-they drink ſtrong liquor, or indulge them- 
felves'in ſleep, moſt" of their PRR_T OO, per- 
Toba in the night-time... 

' Their ſacrifices. /come' next. to be: conſider'd. 
Aivovk relates, that the captives [deſigh*d:to« be 
offer'd, being brought to. the foot of 'the' temple- 
ſtairs; were met by one of the chief Prieſts, who 
pre reſenting- them- the image made” of the | flour. of 

heat, Maize and:Honey, declared, that 5 'Phis 
*. was theis vod ;> and,” after ſome- wthes: ceremo- 
nies, one of theſe unhappy men was'lediup-to-the 
bens on the top'of the ſteps, where he found. ſix 

rieſts ready tor the execution; two ſeiz*d; upon his 
Wil two on his legs, a fifth put' a wooden col- 


OF'MEXICO0O. 
CHAP uſtially did. And it is very ſtrange, if ſuch a peo- 


ob 
; + 
2 4.4 


lar about his neck and, having thrown. him on C 0 
pointed ſtone about 4 foot” high, the” th 


his back- on a 
ſixth, being the Chief Prieſt, ripped/operFhus breaſt 
with # knite edg*d with flint 'andz tearing out the 
heart firſt, preſerited'1 it to the ſun;' and” then tlirew: 
it in ths face of the image of Witzlipurii' (or ſome' 
other image) which ſtood on'an'altar in the'chappet 
juſt before the place. of execution: Then' the body' 
was thrown down the” ſteps}' and, being takeri up 
by thoſe that took him PRC was'catried away, 
boild, broil'd, or otherwiſe 'cook*d; and ſerv'd up' 
for the entertainment of /theit friends, who feaſted 
on the fleſh of the ſacrifice. Arid: hug; according” 
ro this writer, were fifty and more' ſacrificed! in a 
day ſometimes. The hands and faces of all the ſa- 
crificing Prieſts were-painted black>when they offi- 
ciated ; and the chief Prieſthad on a red robe or man-' 
tle, with a crown of feathers of various:colours on' 
his head, pendants at his cars, atid jewels hung on 
his lips. ” Th he reſt of the Prieſts had painted <oro- 
nets on” their come _—_ were cloathed'1 n white 
robes; |. 
- Ar ſome of their. feſtivals, ahey fad! a' caprive, 
and cloath*d another man in his ſkin, ' who! went 
through the ſtreets” begging the charity'of the peo- 
ple, who gave liberally: on theſe occaſions; the mo-" 
ney being applied to the- ſervice of the remple!! | 

' Sometimes they would ſtake a priſoner down, and 
giving: him weapons: ſuffer him to defend” himſelf 
againſt-the ſacrificing Prieſt 3 and, ifthe were” tos 
hard for! the Priet that atrack*d' hit) *they-"*gave' 


 limy his liberty, och 'he ey otcor the fame” 


fate as the reſt. 


Their feſtivals, * tis' "ſaid, were! nſually let 
with human ſacrifices” The laſt! [day ''6f” every: 
month, which conſiſted of twenty "days, * they facri- 
ficed| ſome  captives;7-' and ran about” the” ſtreers; 
cloathed in their. apr to beg of uot man- 
ner above related.) PROG eat RHODE 10 

-. Avraptive alſo! was nitrgally: given-tothe' Prieſts) 
to'be the repreſentative: of their" god!) This mats 
they cloathed with'-all* the robes: and'6rfiaments of 
the idol he was to' perfonate, 'and' gave” hirh- the 
ſame name z and” he was honourediiand' adored all 
that year as the idol was, lodged in the Heſt apart« 
ment in the temple; fealted ahd entertainkby 'thoſe 
of the firſt rank, and,” when he wend trough the 
ſtreets, he was. artended by their Prigces/and Nobi- 
lity ; he play*d'upon a/pipe,” or flute, and!the'peo- 
ple: ador'd him as he paſsd : But: at the'end of the | 
year he was ſacrificed, and ſent to-increaſe'the num- 
ber of their gods; 197729717 Df e2 01 097nrt-57t3 75 

The Prieſts pur-bogh the King'and Phopletapon 
theſe: barbarous :ſactifices; adcordingts IAiosT a; 
who ſays, & Theywwere! wehry of them when the 
«© Spaniards arrived ſt rhem, ah" wet og 
5 termined to have oy Bay off themſelves,” paareey 

:* In their' gr 
held the baginalige of Nh 
had 'cloiftersof Nurisand/Friars belonging'to every. 
temple) made an imigerof:tein 0d in paſte; of the 
flour: of Maize and7 Honey's whiel having dreſs*d 

up, 'and ſeated on'ian. azure throne, the:Nuns; who 
ati that feaſt call'd'thermſaives the! fiſters of Uitzti- 
Putfli;; carried it in proceflion* on their:ſhoulders-to 
the area before- the! temple, where a ſetiof young 
Friars: received-it; 'and-carried it 'on. their ſhoulders 
to'/the: ſteps of 'the: altar, where thepeople:; (came 
and worſhipped it," throwing duſt on theiÞ heads, - 

They afterwards' went in*-proceſſion-. with hs 
image to: a-mountain;/a league diſtantfrom Mexico, 
taking a tour through! ſeveral of the neighbouring 
T_Ts : After —_ _—_ a to the temple 

in 


; their Nuns: (for: hay V <a og 
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CH AP. in a triumphant manner, ſounding their drums and 


wer, 


Their 
commu- 
nion. 


trumpets, covering the idol with roſes, and ſtrew- 
ing the ground with all manner of flowers. 

- Then the Nuns took paſte, and made it into the 
form of human bones, which were laid at the feet 
of 'the idol, 'and being conſecrated by the Priefts, 
were called, The Fleſh and Bones of Uitzlipurflt : 
About which they ſung and danced, and paid the 
ſame divine ' honours to them as to the idol itſelf. 


| After which, the Prieſts ſtripped the idol of paſte of 


Feaſt of 
Teſcali- 
Puca., 


its ornaments, broke that and the bones in pieces, 
which they diftributed to the people, bidding them 
<« eat the fleſh of their god ;** the whole ceremony 
concluding with .a ſermon or exhortation of the 
Prieſts, 

- On the x9 th of the ſame moorh of May, was an- 
nually cchabonthe the feaſt of Teſcalipuca, when 
the Prieſts abſolved the people from their fins. The 
temple gates being opened, one of the Prieſts ap- 
peared, and blew a horn, turning himſelf to the 
four winds : After which, he wok up duſt and put 


in his mouth, pointing to the heavens ; in which 


| he was imitated by the people, who figh'd, wept 


and - mourn'd for their offences; and proſtrating 
themſelves on the ground, implored the divine mer- 
cy. The horn was blown for ten days ſucceſlively, 


_ viz. fromthe gth to the 19th of May ; all which 


_ time was ſpent in weeping and mourning 


cenſed the people, 


z and, on 
the laſt day the image of the god Teſcalipuca was 


carried in protefſion, two Prieſts walking before it 
with cenſers in. their hands ;. and, every time they 
they lifted up their hands to 
heaven, adoring the ſun and their fol : And, du- 
ring. the ceremony, the peniterits ſcourg'd them- 
ſelves with whips and knotted cords. 
. After the proceſſion, the people made their OY 
tions, -conſiſting 'of gold, filver, the fruits of the 
von ot of their labour. They alfo ſet all manner 
of delicious meats before the idol, which were af- 


_ terwards carried by the ſervants of the temple to' the 


ents of the Prieſts; the whole ceremony 
concluding with the ſacrifice of the perſon who had 


| been the living image of the god of penance the pre- 


ceding year, + and the uſual ſongs and dances. at ſuch 


| | folemnities. 


\ The next. feſtival I ſhall mention, - 1s that of 
Duirzalcoalr, the god of trade. Forty days be- 
fore this feaſt, the Merchants purchaſed a beauti- 
ful young flaye, without any manner of defeft, 
tobe the. living, repreſentative of this god ; and, 


| having wafh'd and purified him, they cloathed him 


with the fame robes and-ornaments with which the 
idol was adort'd-he was M repreſent: They danced, 
ſang,. and adored him, ; him with every 
thing that ;could: render. life defirable : But; nine 

days before the intendedexecution, they put:him m 
mind* of his;approaching fate; and, if A appear'd 


to be dipiried and melancholy, they ply'd him 


- with intoxicating liquors 


*tillhe returned to his uſual 


-- Baiety, and became inſenſible of his fufferings: {And, 


Feaſt to god of 


on the night of the feaſt-day, about twelve o'clock, 


they ſacrificed the unhappy; wretch in the uſual man- 
ner, ripping open. his and taking ' out his 
heart, which they friſt -offer'd'/to' the moon, and 
then threwin the face.of the idol, tumbling the bo- 
dy down. the ſtairs of the temple,' which the Mer- 
chants took -up, -dreſs'd,: and eat with their friends. 

It is not pretended, that the Mexicans had any 
conſtant daily ſacrifices, either of men or other ani- 
mals : But -Qur author, relates, that they adored 'the 
- and, at certain ffons. of the 


the god of year, uſed to Ground the | woods and mountains, 


— 
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game : And, having lighted fires on all Tides, and CH A py 
. driven the beaſts to the centre, there they uſed ro AV. 


kill, and offer them to this god, who was placed on 
an altar on the top of the mountain thus invaded. 
The inhabitants of Honduras, Jucatan, Nica- 


"ragua, and the reſt of the provinces, had idols of dif- 


ferent figures, that were worſhipped with different 
rites : But moſt of them, we are told, ſacrificed men 
on ſome occaſions, particularly thoſe of the diſtri&t 
of Tlaſcalaz and the iſland of Cozumel, on the coaſt 


. of Jucatan, was famous for ſuch ſacrifices, as well 


as for its oracles. But we are inform'd, that the 
Prieſts. here, as. well as the Pagan Prieſts of old, 
uſed to abuſe the people with pretended anſwers from 


_ their idols, which they themſelves pronounced un- 


ſeen from a hollow place, where theysſtood conceal'd. 
| I ſhall take an opportunity here to recite ſome of 


the miracles related by Father AcosTa, which have 
any relation to theſe ſacrifices, or qther Hum of 


their religion 


_ He ſays, that ſome Spaniards ſtanding at the foot Mirade 

of the temple ſtairs, when a body that had been fa- related mY 
crificed, and the heart pulled out, was rolled down, *© 
the body ſpoke to them, and cry'd, * Knights, they 


<* have ſlain mez” adding, that it is no incredible 
thing foraperſon to ſpeak after hisheart is pull'd out, 
The ſecond mech he relates, was done by a 


Spaniſh ſoldier, who having committed ſome capi- 


tal crimes, fled. to the Indians in the mountains to 
conceal himſelf; and obſerving the Indians in great 
diſtreſs for water, and that they in vain called on 


their gods for rain, adviſed them to erect a Croſs, 
and offer up their prayers. to it for relief ; which, 


they did, and there immediately el! abundance of 
rain, which fo. convinced the Indians of the virtue 
and holineſs of the Croſs, that they applied to it in 
all their diſtrefſes, obtaining whatever they demand- 
ed; which induced them to break: their idols inpieces, 
and apply themſelves to the Chriſtian Prieſts to be 
baptized ; and that the province was ever after 


called The Holy Crols of the Mountain.” How 


ever, AcosTa is ſo good to tell us, that this mira- 


cle-working ſoldier was afterwards taken | by the ' 
Spaniards, and hang'd for new offences, not. being | 


able to leave his wicked courſes. 


The ſame writer proceeds to inform us, chat ſome 


Spaniſh ſoldiers, who wander'd about in Florida ſe- 


veral years, cured whole towns and provinces: of 


their diſeaſes, by ſaying over ſome prayers, of the 
church, and ſigning their patients with the ſign of 
the croſs, without AOROng: any medicine” to 
them, 


He TO EI alſo, that 1 in Goveral battles a w_ 
man was: ſeen_in the air, .mounted upon a white 


horſe, with a ſword in his hand, fighting for.'the 
Spaniards 3 and at other tunes the image of the blet- 


. ſed Virgin appeared fight 


ting for -them,' 
So very. credulous and ſuperſtitious are the beſt 
Spaniſh authors, that treat of the-conqueſt of-Mex- 
ico-: From whence it is natural to. infer, how little 
their accounts are to be depended: on, where 1t is 
their intereſt to traduce the-Indians to advance-the 
glory 'of-thew church, or magnify the ations of 
thoſe pretended conquerors! that deftroy'd the. unha- 
bitants of thatunew world. © | 

_ Notwithſtanding *tis pretended, that the Mexicans 


ſacrificed -twenty and fifty. thouſand men: in one 


year, we find, when the ſame authors come to give 
2 particular account of their. religion, they conieſs, 
that on ſome- of their greateſt teſtivals they were 
contented with the life þ cn ſingle victim 3, which 
it is not probable they would, if they | had aakged 
ſuch numbers/at other times, _ - . Fe: 


—_ 


CHAP. - Itis obſervable alſo, | that in ſome-parts-of their 
 vIV. hiſtory; they repreſent them rejoicing at theſe facri- 
WwwY fices, 'cooking, dreſſing and cating the victims with 
' an uncommon guſt ;- and-yet, in other paſſages, we 
ſacrifices, were put-upon-them only by their Prieſts; 
_ and:;,were determined-to'/have left them off- before 
the Spaniards came : So inconſiſtent are theſe wri- 
ters with-themſelves,”; And: we find ' the Biſhop of 
Chiapa,/ who was on 
conqueſt, abſolutely denies the Indians facrificed fuch 
numbers as was pretended, or any. thing near 10 


rians-telates, that the legs and arms only of the fa- 
crifice were choſen to eat, the body being neglected 
and thrown away ; whereas in other animals, the 
loin, the breaſt and rump are looked upon as the 
choiceſt pieces, and;.the. legs the moſt indifferent 


food: : They alſo give us pictures and cuts of the 


Indians roaſting . kuman-fleſh on ſpits ; whereas, 

every. one knows, they roaft no kind of fleſh, but 

ſtew or broil (which they call barbacuing) their mear. 
From: whence] am-confirm'd in my former opinion, 
_ that-the Indians never-eat any human fleſh ; and if 

.ever they ſacrificed men, .it was but. very ſeldom, 
.and,upon extraordinary occaſions. - | But to proceed 

in the deſcription of their religious rites. , - | 

Convents / Within | the bounds of every temple there were 
and nun- two convents, the one-of Nuns, and the other of 
neries. ,Friars-:-. The Nuns. were cloathed -in white, and 
called the. daughters, of: penance, being admitted 

into the. cloiſter at twelve or thirteen years of age, 

when their heads were ſhaved : Their buſineſs was 
£0;keep the temple clean, and dreſs the ſacred meats 
preſented to the idols, and afterwards eaten by the 


Prieſts 3. and they made the furniture and-ornaments + 


for-the, temple, and the idols it contain*d : They 

role at midnight to attend the ſervice of the temple, 

and perform the penances- impoſed-on them ;. and it 

_ was death to ſuffer their chaſtity to be violated while 
they. remained in the cloiſter ; but then they were 
to- continue here but a few years ; after which, they 
were allowed to leave their cells, and marry. _ 
The young Friars were admitted at eight-or nine 
years of age, had. their crowns ſhaved, and attended 
the. ſervice of the temple alſo : They were obliged 
to.live abſtemioufly, and practiſe great auſterities ; 
but were, however, at twenty years of age, allow- 

_ ed:to-go/into the world, and marry. - There were | 
noſuch things among the Mexicans as vows of per- 
petual virginity and chaſtity ; but, at proper ages,. 
both Nuns and Monks entered into the married 

fate, which render'd their condition preferable 

that of cloiſter'd Catholicks. ©. 
The Spaniſh writers alſo relate, 


that the Mexi- 


Circumci- 
” wa cans had the rites of . baptiſm and” circumciſion a- 


mongſt them ; by which they initiated young chil- 
dren, eſpecially thoſe of noble extraction, into their 
Their Prieſts alſo obliged their people to come to 
_ cofifeſſion, - and' enjoin'd them penance, ' after the 
manner of the Roman Catholicks. Thus the rites. 
of the Mexicans and Spaniards being pretty much the 
ſame, the latter had little more to do than to give. 
them one ſet of images for another, and require them 
to direct their deyotion to different objects repreſent- 
ed by. images conliſting of the ſame. materials their 
former idols were made. _ +. 646! 
* _ . Another part of the Mexican religion,.. or ſuper- 
Riition, conſiſted in conſulting their idols as to future 
events : But I find the. Prieſts, . for the-moſt- part, 
___ Bo oracles ;. or, if the idol itſelf; was. ap- 


Confeſi- 
Qn. 


. 


/O'F MEX40/0. i 


hey detefted human - 


the ſpot at the time of the. 


many. rt TEOS © Co INKS SOIT 
_ | can't help taking notice alſo, that their hiſto- | 
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ply*'d to; there were/ſome pious frauds uſed to im- CHAP 
poſe: on the bigotted enquirer.  The' voice, indeed, Rs ; 
proceeded fromthe place where the image ſtood z 
but: it-was the yoice'of' a :man, artfully placed in 

or behind the image, and not the yoice'ot a demon - 

(as ſorne have ſuppoſed) that reſolyed' their doubts. 

And; to:me,” the Idol-prieſt, the Conyurer, and the | 
Phyſician, ſeem to/have been the ſame*perſon, only 
acting.different parts: They-.all pretend to charm 

away diſtempers, and do'a multitude'of other feats, 

above the power-.of nature; - which'every one'is at 


liberty. to believe or.reje&t,-.as he is diſpoſed, theſe, 


being no articles of faith, 2 _ 
As to the Chriſtian religion, which the Spaniards The Chri. 
boaſt they introduc*d'into'this new world, it appears, ftian reli- 
that the- firſt adventurers, CorTzz and his com- $'22nfo- 
panions, ſtudied nothing leſs than' the converſion 2 
of |the Indians, whatever they pretended : -They The man- 
only furmoned; the Indians to ſubmit to the. Pope er of con- 
and the Emperor: CaarLes the Vthi; and, on the Toi. 
their: refuſal, ro become Chriſtians (before they were as. 

at all -inſtructed .in' the Chriſtianrites) they ſeiz'd 
their country, murder'd 'many- millions of them, 

and enſlay*d the reſt: And afterwards, when theſe 

abuſes were in ſome meaſure redre'd, and Miſſion- 

aries ſent over, they perfe&ly dragoon'd the Indians 

that were left alive into Chriſtianity, driving *em by 
hundreds and thouſands intothe rivers to be haptized; 
on. pain of having their throats cut. - One of theſe 
Miſſionaries boaſted, to CyuaruEs the Vth, that 

he had baptized above thirty-thouſand- Indians him- 

ſelf : And Gace relates, that it was: frequent, in 

his time, - to baptize the Mexican Indians before 

they were at all inſtrufted-in the dorines of Chri- 
ſtianity. - See Gace's Survey of the Weſt-Indies, 

The ſame-writer relates, that there are Miſſion- pignities 


aries: ſent. over from Spain to every province in in-the 
| Mexico,: from all the religious orders,” annually 


. church 
and that it is very ſeldom' that'any-conſiderable dig- + pany 
nity-in-the churchof Mexico is conferred on a native gpaniards: 
of that country, - tho' born'of Spaniſh anceſtors ; 

which has created an implacable enmity between the 

Clergy that are natives of Mexico, and called Crioli, 

and thoſe that are natives of Old Spain. The ſame 


policy is uſed ip relation to poſts in the Civil Go- 


vernment, as has been obſerved already : Moſt of 
the ſuperior Governments and Offices are filled with Differen- 
the natives. of old. Spain, who. treat the Crioli, c-5>e- 
or Mexican Spaniards, with great contempt ; from gz 9... 


whence, ſome have been inclined tv think, the lat- niaras and 


ter-- would be ready. to revolt, and join any foreign the Mexi- 


Powerthat ſhould appear-in the Weſt-Indies, to free ©? _- 
themſelves from the Spaniſh yoke. But as that of **** 
France would be ſtill more inſupportable tothe Spa- | 
niſh Indians, andthey. are too much bigottedtotheir 
ſuperſtition to. ſubmit to Hereticks, it is highly pro- 

bable, notwithſtanding their averſion tothe Spa- 

niſh Adminiſtration, they would all:unite againſt 


| a foreign invader; and whatever European ſhall 


attack them, ought to: depend on: his own force, 
and: not rely much on the diſaffeCtion of the na- 
WERE nw... | | 
Gacz's other obſervation, however, in relation 
to the Miſſionaries ſent from Spain, ** That they 
<* are frequently Monks of. very little merit, and 
«of lewd lives,” may. be true enough; for, fo 
we find.it in. other countries, men of worth and 
character are ſeldom fond: of travelling and under- 
going ſuch hazards - and fatigues as/ are tobe met 
within paſſing the ſeas, and changing the. climate ; 
and therefore leave: theſe miſſions to: thoſe whoſe 
neceſſities orſlender reputation at home induces them 
7" 24 Ws FX. "IN, 
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Pious _ churches. 


_ Plays. "of the Goſpel but is the ſubject of a play, which 
_ the loweſt of the people are taught to a&t ; one per- 
 ſonates our SAVIOUR, another Paaryy: a third 
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Marriages 


HTionarmes. 
. Gacs 1 
Fa "draw. the 
view. of, ga 
| from the confinement of their dloiſters, and enjoy 
. an unreſtrained. liberty 3... for- it. is frequent for a 
Prieſt to: lay.up teti or; twelve - thoufand-crowns 'in 
_ ten. years.time,. who has. but an ordinary. cure/in 
Mexico, and to live plentifully and luxuriouſly -all 
— the time, . REN 1.4 cnt AOBaG Ry the: com- 
mon people there. 


aniſh Clergy. over. to. America,.. are a 


| The looſe. He was amazed, he ſaid, to: find the More; in 
Bay the Mexican cloiſters and the parochial Clergy rival- 
Monks ling the quality in their dreſs and hmxurious-way of 
and Mif-life : They drank, they gamed, they ſwore, they 
honaries. wench'd, and made ajeft of their vows of povetty 3 


__ getting money. enough, - many -of them, to ferurn 
_ to Old Spain, and purchaſe biſhopricks. 


The Laity And as to the Laity, he ſays there is not "a AED 
Lo 0 a bigotted or a lewder . people. upon, the face of 'the 


lewd, \ Earth: Apr eſent to the church wipes off the odium 


of the greateſt crimes'; and that the way the people 
_ are inſtructed in their rehgion-here, as in Old Spain, 
is by plays and theatrical entertainments - in their 
There is ſcarce any. part of the hiſtory 


He rop, and/ſo on: And as their churches are'ex- 
 quiſitely fine, - ſo is their muſick, both vocal and 
inſtrumental. The Clergy. 'colle& the moſt harmo- 
 nious voices, and have them taught not only to ſing 
_ anthems, but merry ſongs ; and. in their cloiſters 
- they have maſques, dances, and all manner-of 'enter- 
__tainments the Laity in this patt of the world indulge 


86aſons ofthemſelyes.in : And. yet have they their ſeaſons-- 


mortifcgs, penance. and. mortification, | chad vie in Lent, | 
p: a ſtrict faſt, but. 


tiON. - 


_ when the people do not only 
* laſh and cut themſelves unmercifully in their pro- 
- ceſſions. This is the exerciſe of the Holy-week be- 


fore Eaſter, and in caſe of an earthquake, famine, 


or other general calamity, when they endeavour to 
appeaſe the wrath of Heaven by ſuch RING. * 


-* 


CHAP. XV. 


| of the marriages of the Mexicans ;, of the education 
of their Went, and of their funerals. 


| Coins to AcosTa, the Mexicans were 
{ kk married by their Prieſts in the temple : The 
bride and bridegroom ſtanding before him, he took 
each of them by the hand, and demanded, if they 
were agreed to marry ; and, -on their anſwering 
in the affirmative, he tied a corner of the woman' s 

| vellto a corner of the man's mantle ; and, leading 
them in this manner from the temple to the bride. 
groom's houſe, he made the bride ſurround the fire 
(that was kindled in the middle of the houſe for 
that purpoſe) ſeven times: After which, the man 
and woman fat down by the fire ; :and thus the 
marriage was concluded without farther ceremony, 
and confurnmated the fame night. But if the man 
did not find his bride a virgin, ſhe was returned 
the next day to. her friends, which was no ſmall 
reproach to. the family. On the contrary, if he 
had no objeCtions:to her virtue, the bridegroom gave 
a handſome entertainment to the wife's friends .the 
next day, made them conſiderable preſents, and 1a- 
crifices were offered to the gods on the joyful occa- 
ion. A ſchedule' was afterwards made of all the 


'Þ4 5 


iguates, that the principal matives.that 
great riches,...to free themſelves 


fo far from being a 


- waiting upon them, and ta 


all the-while he was amongſt 
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. E8AP.rogo abroad :.,. Not but that |there have: been'men 
_CIY; of yery great worth found ſometimes ambogy tice 


jemels, cloaths and goods the wife bronght with-her, © 8 XD 

which her: father to and, i cafe of 'a 

which happen'd frequently where they hey OM 
- all the effects mention*d ifi:the {ſchedule were 
return'd,.. with the wife, to-her friends: « And,” i 

Gn people once divorced were prohibited coming 

Tag * by the Mexican dit es. 


wy = "0g in ſpeaking'sf their marriages, 008 Put 
not inform: us, whether. was dllowed'a- and Coa- 
mongft them; but, in other parts 6f his Hiſtoty, nm, 
he confirms the relutions: of other + writers,” whe * 
unanimouſly obſerve, that their Kings and Great 


_ men. had:'a great variety 'of 'women, both" wives 
_ and concubines. Adultery (that is, the enjoying _ 


another man's wife) was capital z but neither-po- 
ligamy or concubinage 'were deemed any pages . 
againſt their law : Even the common | | 
probably more. wives than one, - becauſe they were 
charge to a man, that-the' 

might well: be reckon*d-part' of his ſtock, 'as welt 

his ſlaves ;. for the wives of the common people 
cultivated'the grounds, -carried the husband's 


_ gage and proviſion in every expedition, whether in 


war, in hunting, or upon a: journey :  They-alſo 

ſpun and wove theircloaths, and did all the bulinefs 

of the houſe beſides ; conſequently y, the mote wives 

a man had, the richer he muſt be : Whether they 

brought fortunes with them or. Not, _ improved es) 

and increaſed his eſtate every day. -- i i 
'W arts, who reſided a great-while among the 

Indians of Darien, adjoining to Mexico, ' relates, 

that the fathers of the bride and bridegroom only 

were concerned 1n tying the matrimonial knot, 


He does not mention any Prieſts being concerned'in 


it ; adding, that, ſeven days after the contra was 
made, the bride's father deliver'd herto herhusband 
when all the Indians for ſeveral miles round were in- 
vited to an entertainment, - and every one of them 
brought the married couple a preſent, conſiſting of 
proviſions and fruits, The men alſo brought their 


' tools, 'to clear a ſpot of ground for a plantation for 


the married couple, and affift m building them a 
houſe :. which being finiſh'd in ſeven or eight days, 


 _ the men ſat down to drinking, continuing at it night 


and. day *rall all the liquor was Ps the women 
a great deal of care 
of their drunken husbands when they found them 
diſorder'd. And, notwithſtanding the wives are 
put ito all manner of. drudgery in their plantations 
and houſes, and carry the baggage -on journeys, 


Warzr obſerves, they do all this readily -and 


chearfully.: That they have no quarrels wth their 
husbands, or with one another, and are extremely 
good and courteous to ſtrangers : "That their hus- 
bands alſo are very kind to them : He never knew 
an Indian beat his wife, or give her a hard word, 
them ; and, - indeed 

it would be very hard, it they ſhould abuſe their 


wives, when they are contented to be their 


ſlaves, 

- A woman is no ſooner deliver'd of a child, but Chile-tel 
ſhe and the infant are immediately waſh*d in ſome mW 
river.: After which, the child is ſwathed or tied to 

a board, and the mother ſuckles it with the board 

at its. back: It alſo ſleeps in a hammock thus 
faſten'd to-a board, And, whenthey grow up, the bay 
boys -are-bred to their father's exercites, namely, ” 
ſhooting, fiſhing, or hunting ; while the girls are 


taught busbandry as well as houſewifery, and'to Tpin 


and weave. He adds, that the Prince of that coun- 
try (who'was a Pagan, and not at all ſubject-to the 

Spaniards) "_ leven wives. and, - whenever he 
(EIR- ual Wene 


Jou-- umn 
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CH AP. went-a long journey; andeyed BEN > a 
XV. hadralways a wife at the end of every' 
SVN; - The Muſquero Indians; who inhabit the p 
ofthe + of Honduras, - allow of poligamy alfo, or a 


ſa} y 


gg 
Tdiati ationst6gurintereſt, unleſs we employ mote CHAP» 
Miffionaries to inftrudtthem in our faithy and encous XV: 
rage our people to;imtermarry with-thim: Our £0+4 of dan 
lonies, | indeed are yet mote powerful it North 


. . 
- wp | 


| Muſqueto of 'wives;/(as'we are inform*d 


Indians. 


 humbursand-every thtaelſe ar 


by / one :of 'onr &wr 
countrymen, -who-refided amongſt them about the 
year + tary ne waſartr ni an *nllthey have co- 

ogether; and tg whether their 
able z and-then 
the man, to makefure'ot his wife; gives her farher 
2-preſent, - enters into'a contract with hin for his 
daughter, and-the bargain is ratified at a notable 
drinking-bout, where'the friends:on both ſides are 


made-as merry as heart can wiſh, And'as' theſeMuſ- 


Of Indi- - | 


o imen frequently make long journeys, or'go 
abroad. in the ſervice. of the Engliſh and other 
foreigners, they do not take it aniſs'if a friend co- 
habirs:with their wives in their abſence, provided 
they take care of thein andtheit children, 1 
:Asto the Indians that are fubje&t to the Spaniards, 


ansſubje& and! 'obliged to profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, Dam- 


to the Spa- 


e188-informs us, : their Priefts oblige them to marry 
when the lads are fourteen, and the 
And if they are-not- then provided with a ſpouſe; 
- the Prieſts find one for them. And in this, it ſeems, 
the Civil Government concur, looking upon it that 
married people make the beſt ſubjefts': A wife and 
, children are the-ſateſt pledges of a man's fidelity. 
An Thdian ſeldom leaves his family, "and retires to 
_ his untamed/ countrymen in the mountains, after he 
- is: thatriedz; but becomes 'an induſtrious and pro- 
'! fitable member of the commonwealth, paying du- 
_ ties'»both 'to the Church and his Civil Governors. 
The marrying them ſo young alſo renders the coun- 
try tlie-more populous, which was impolitickly de- 


prived of its inhabitants by the firft Adventurers, 


> Nordo the Spaniards only-take care to fee the young 


be — the' Americans'are ſo inco 


_ Indians married'to eachother, but they encourage, 
- or at leaſt ſuffer, the:native Spaniards, and theCrioli 
©" their deſcendants, to marry withthe Indians ; where- 
rated and allied: to 
many Spaniſh families, that t 
become the ſame people in ſeveral towns and pro- 
vinces.- The like policy the French obſerve in their + 


Impolitic American abions) while the Engliſh ſtupidly : 


in us not 
to marry 
with the 
Indians. 


[4 ' 


prohibit their people marrying with the-Indians, and 
conſequently loſe many advantages in planting and 
eſtabliſhing erp rages which other European na- 
tions have. 

= The Spaniards, F ack and Portugueſe alſo 'en- 
drnvent to:make the natives proſelytes to' their reli- 
gion, wherever they come ; repreſenting, at the ſame 
time; all Proteſtants 'as impious and: barbarous 
monſters of men, and ſo far from being Chriſtians, 
that they are perfect Infidels, and ſtrangers to all 
virtne and morality : Which the poor Indians, who 
are incorporated with them by marriage,” and now 
bigoted to their ſuperſtition, are too apt to believe 
— Pheyentertain inſuperableprejudices therefore againſt 
our nation, and have ſcarce any opportunities of be- 
ing undeceiv*d. Thus the nations above-mention*d 
daily ſecuring their intereſt in the natives, by the 
two ſtrongeſt ties of blood and religion, our frontier 
ſettlements muſt ever remain expoſed to the invaſi- 
ons' of their Indians; It will be very difficult to de- 
fend and eſtabliſh them where the French or Spatn- 
_ ardslie in-our neighbourhood, and: continually in- 
cite the Indians in alliance with them to "fall upon 
our colomes ; eſpecially as we'uſe no arts to coun- 
termine our rivals, and ingratiate ourſelves with the 
Indians, ' as other nations do.” 
fon we have yet penetrated no farther into the conti- 
wank nor ſhall we ever be able'to-bring EE Ty 


mn Arerica than either- thoſe bf France-or-Spain, and 


girls twelve : 


are ina manner 


This' is the true rea- 


we-can ſupply the-natives with what :they-ftatid in 
need/of on-eafrer;terins than either-of! thoſe nations 
can; but {till they are ſhy of us,'-and-dornot! appear 
hearty friends; Phe Frenchand Spaiuards frequently 


diftreſs our ſettlements; only by ftirringup the In- 
diaris agairiſt cheim;'-rho* they have ſcarce-any foites © - | 


of: their own to back/:them ; | but-»wete our-people 
luffer'd to intermarry and incorporatewith the Indi- 
ats, and ſome pains were taken to. bring them over | 
to our religion, Florida, and moſt -part of: North 


America, would, in-a'few years, - become entirely 


Britiſh ; andourplantations mightenjoy perfect _— 
quiliey, without-a rival in that part'of the world... 


-'Fhe ancient Mexicans, AcosrT a obſerves; were Mexicatt' 
exceeding careful of the education of their children2 education. 


They had almoſt publick ſchools and academies bez 
longing to every: great oe le, where their maſters . 
ſtudied thegeniusof thechildrenundertheir care,and 
qualified them forthe church, the ſtate;-or the army, 
according as they were inclined':” They ſuffer*d them - 
to: take bur little fleep, .- obliged thenv to live abſte- 
miouſly, to carry burdens, and perform the rougheſt 
exerciſes ; and thoſe deſign'd for the army were 
obliged to attend the camp, - and giye proofs of their 
courage, before they were admitted to be enrolled 


among the foldiery, which was eſteemed the moſt 
honourable employment of all others. 


 -The young ladies alſo were efucated in'cohyents, | 


inſtrudted 4 1 the principles of religion and virtue, 


taught to paint and match beautiful feathers, and _ 


ſuch. » ro works. as might render them uſeful and * 

ble when they enter*'d on 'the' 'married ſtate. 

th ſexes were taught to ſing and dance; and to 

repeat the-heroick actions of their - anceſtors, and 
other -, remarkable occurrences - in their hiſtory 3 


which, in ſome meaſure, ſupp Kedrehb wancofbooks js 


and records z: for, -tho* they -had-ſome' characters 
and On. amongft them, theſe were far 
from enabling” them. to form : a-tolerable hiſtory : 
They-could give but a very dark-and confuſed ac- 
count of what had happen'd two or three hundred 
years before the arrival of the Spaniards, whatever 
ſome writers may have ſuggeſted: to the contrary. | 
'The author of the 
about an hundred and forty years.fince, as well as 
AnToONn1o pe Hzertra, informs us; ' that the 
Mexicans ſometimes. burnt, and at others, buried 
their dead : | That their Princes and Great men were 
generally burnt, andtheir aſhes, ' being afterwards 
collefted, and put into an urn, were then buried : 
'That the funeral ſolemnity was | perforn*d by their 
Prieſts, and - the: places of interment were uſually 


| their gardens or court-yards, tho* ſome were buried 


within the walls of their/temples;. and: others in the 
fields orwoods ; the MexicanEmperorshad burying- 
places appropriated torhar tamidy ſome _—_ from 
Mexnoo" 3.1 
Soon after the party diet the corpſe 1 was wath'd; 
wy being dreſs'd inthe mantlesthe deceaſed uſually 
wore in his life-time; and ſet upright, all his friends 
and relations came and took a ſolemn leave of him. 
The corpſe was carried to the place of interment, 
attended by the Priefts, who ſung mournful funeral 
ſongs, #5 play*d 'upon their wind-mufick. . And 
where a Prince 'was to be interr*d, 'the Nobility and 
Officers of ſtate attended the proceſſion : They 
were buried with. their arms, -and in their habits. 
In ſome places, abundance of treaſure and precious 
moveables 


Conqueſt of Mexico, written Funerals, 


XV- and a great number of flaves "and officers killed 
WY to bear their Great 'men company: -But this ſeems 
__ tbhave been'pradtiſed more 'in Peru than Mexico. 

Þ queſtion whether any flaves /were put to death” at 

the burial of a Great/man in/Mexico. But the Spa- 

niſh writers! have very :confufedly.-intermixed/ the 

rites-of ſeveral countries, 'which makes it difficult 

to diſtinguiſh what were-their reſpeCftive cuſtoms. 

The fate -'\ The fame writers aſſure us,: that the Mexicans 
of _ believed that the foul was immortal, 'and that there 
ed ſouls. yas another ſtate; where every one -was to be'-re- 
© warded according/to his works; but they had no 
notion" of the:refurreftion of the -body. They held 
alſo, that there were 'nine different places to which 
departed ſouls were-ſent, according to" the time of 
their reſpe&tive: ages, and+the- different lives 'they 
had'led z but that: the place of the' greateſt happi- 

-  .,.o neſs was-near the: Sun : "This was to be the: portion 
..___._ » of the brave whodicd in battle, 'and of ſuch as had 
been ſacrificed ' to their ; gods. | /Some'of 'the latter 

. were canonized, - and,even-deified ;; which might be 


ſome excuſe'for their facrificing men: They ima- 


them of a life of care and anxiety, and ſent them 
to ſhare the/Joys of paradiſe, or, rather, to be num- 
ber'd with'the gods, © © pars cor 


CHAP. XVI 


New Mex ATE, MEXICO, ' or. Granada, is bound- 


Jo, L N- <d-by unknown lands on the north ;* by 


Situation Florida on;the eaſt; by Mexico, 'or New Spain, on 


which ſeparates it from California, on the welt ; 


dying between the: 28th -and 45th degrees of nor- 


thern latitude, according to the/Spaniards; and be- 
tween 100 and 1130+ degrees of weſtern longitude, 
from'the meridian” of London. + But whether we 


ſhould extend or. contra&: theſe limits on the north. 


_ and-eaſt, I: will not pretend to determine. We 
know -no-[people north of New Mexico. The 
Spaniards, if they pleaſe, ' may call the countries 
theirs as far as the Pole; but there -is not a twentieth 

part of the country, within the bounds already de- 
ſcribed, either peopled or cultivated : And how far 

we ſhould extend the limits -of New Mexico to the 
eaſtward on the ſide of Florida, is equally uncertain , 
no one having attempted to: fix the bounds between 
theſe two.countries, unleſs the French, who have 
introduced that imaginary country of Louiſiana into 
their maps in-the room. of Florida, bounding it with 
the Britiſh Plantations' on the eaſt, and New Mexi- 
co onthe weſt. But if the Engliſh ſhould (as I ſee 
nothing can prevent them, -but their own ſloth and 


negligence) extend their ſettlements to the weſt- 


ward, as far as the river Miſſifippi ; and the Spa- 

niards theirs to the eaſtward; as far as the ſame river, 

which may. eaſily be done, as their ſettlements al- 

ready come very near the banks of that river ; 
Louiſiana, probably, will be 'no more heard of in 

- 8 ffewe cyonttd 51 frcpige -: I Fro 

All the ; Certain it is, | that all thoſe: countries which now 
countries g0 under the name of the Britiſh Plantations on the 
north W continent of America on the eaſt, and thoſe to which 
he 0 the Spaniards have given the name of New Mexico 


of Mexico 


formerly ON the weſt, with all thoſe countries that lie between 
called Flo- them, and to which the French have given the names 
rida. of Louifiana and;New France, on the firſt diſcovery, 
went. under the name of Florida. | As to the Engliſh 
and the Spaniards, they have'been a conſiderable 
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ithe ſouth ; -and: by the Bay 'or Gulph of California, 


time poſſeſs*d:of the eaſt and. weſt parts of this:coun- CH A Þ; 
try, and have peopled and cultivated it| in many ,, VL 
places ; and the Engliſh traffick with the natives as * 7 >. 
far eaſtward as'the river Miſſifippi ; Whereas'the « _. 
French-have 'only here and there an inconfiderable 
fort, near the:\mouth - of the river Miſſifippy, or-in ' 
Canada; by: which they pretend'to entitle themſelves 

tothe whole-country of Florida, and will never want 

a pretence fob excluding both the Engliſh and- the 


Spaniards from the whole, if ever they are firong 


enough- to do it. | Tho? forty | years* ago they. had 

ſcarce :any footing.in the country they have' deno- 
minated Louiſianaz'-and are not at:this day poſſeſfs'd 

of mote of it" than the county of Middlefex-con- 

tains ; tho*; the country they lay claim to is a'fine - 
{quare of fifteen. hundred miles:of-a fide, the moſt 
temperate, - fruitful and beautiful-ſpot of earthupon 

the face of the globe ; from whence it obtainedits 
ancient name of. Florida. 1f 'we: ſuffer the en- 
croaching French to eſtabliſh themſelves there, -and 

drive us from this terreſtrial paradiſe, -when nothing 

is ſo eaſy as to prevent.it, by uniting our forces with 

the Spaniards, both-nations richly :deferve to enjoy 

the fruits of their ſupine negligence. But to return 

to New Mexico : We hittle-more of it, than Gold and 
that it abounds in rich ſilver: mines,” and has ſome filver 
of gold : That it is an exceeding fruitful country; 245 1 


New Mex- 


well water*d with rivers, and *abounding with the ;c,. 


_ fameplants and animals as our plantations of Virgi- 


nia and Carolina do ; and, according to the Spaniſh 
accounts, 1s very thinly inhabited by ſcatter*d clans The na- 
or tribes of ſavage people, who live-chiefly by what ©: 
they take in hunting, and on the fruits of the earth 

that grow ſpontaneouſly ; neither building towns, 

or cloathing themſelves, or being acquainted: with 

_ GemELLti CaRER1I, Who was. at New Mexico Gemellis 
in the year 1698, gives us the . following account account of 
of that country. - He ſays, part of it is newly con- New Mex: 
quer*d,: and there remains ſtill much more to con- 206 
quer. As to the natives, he was 'inform*d, they 


were ſuch ſkilful archers, that they would hit a fix- 


pence thrown up-:into the air,; and: ſhake all the 
grain out of an ear of corn without . breaking it 
off : That they are great loyers of Mule's fleſh; for 
which reaſon they often robbed travellers, and car- 
ried away only. the beaſts, leaving behind the cheſts 
of ſilver, which they do not value : That they 
paint their bodies, and pricking the skin render the 
colours indelible. The King of Spain maintains fix 
hundred horſe in New . Mexico, with an allowance 


of four hundred-and fifty pieces of eight-per annum 


to each man ; but the ſoldiers have the leaſt part of 
it, the Governor putting moſt of it into his own 
pocket ; for he ſells them all manner of cloathing 
and necefſaries, and, ſetting his price upon them, 
makes the ſoldiers give twenty pieces of eight for 
that which is not worth two ; and, by ſuch means, 


makes his poſt worth three hundred thouſand pieces 


of eight per annum. : The Spaniſh ſoldiers in this 
country are arm'd with a ſhield, musket, and halt- 
pike, or ſpear ; not to fight (fays our author) but 
to hunt them out like wild beaſts: They are order'd 
by the Government not to kill this ſavage people, 
but to bring them in, that they may be inſtrufted 
in their religion, and civilized. Thus an hundred 

and fifty leagues: have been conquer*d to the weſt- 
ward, tho* the people endeavour'd to defend them- 0 
ſelves with their bows aad arrows. The worlt. 1s 

(fays' GzMELL1); that, being five hundred leagues 

from the city. of Mexico, thoſe barbarians quickly 

revolt, knowing there cannot be ſupplies of ſoldiers 

ſent againſt them ſuddenly. The country 1s Ps 

an 
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CHAP. and convenient for carriages for forme months eve- 
XVI. xy year; but the King's forces are obliged to paſs 


WY” fuch wide defarts, that they uſually intrench every 


night, and keep guard, for fear of being ſurpriz'd 
by the ſavages. The Franciſcans have the charge 
of the :converſion of theſe wild people, called Chi- 
chimeca's, who are rather atheiſts than idolaters, 


and have brought a great. number of them .to live 


like men; but their wild nature always inclines them 
ro ſolitude. The country is ſo thinly peopled, that 
they travel ſeveral days journey without meeting 
with a village ; for which reaſon the Viceroy has 
| ſent ſeveral families thither of late years to people 
it, the ſoil plentifully producing all things that are 
ſowed or planted in it, even of the fruits of Europe: 
ay there are, beſides, rich mines of gold and il- 
The length of the way not allowing travellers 
th ny their quilts to lie on, the Jeſuits that go to 
their miſſions in this country have learnt of the In- 
dians to carry before them, on their ſaddles, mat- 
treſſes and pillows made of leather, which at night 
they blow full of wind, and they are as ſoft as a 
feather bed. 
' Theenter- The Spaniards formerly over-rati great part of the 
prizes of eaſtern as well as weſtern Florida, but made few 
the Spin” ſettlements in it. The gold and filyer mines of 
Florida Mexico were fo attraftive, that they in a manner 
__ abandon'd this fruitful country again, retaining only 
the forts of St. Auguſtine, St. Matthew, and ſome 


other incon(iderable places on the confines of Caro- 


| lina: None of which I ſhould envy them, if they 
would unite with Britain againſt France. There i Is 
room enough in Florida for the Spaniards, he En- 
gliſh, and the natives ; and, indeed, more than 
they can cultivate : But it is impoſſible they ſhould 
enjoy any» part of it in ow, If the French are 
ſuffer'd to eſtabliſh themſelves in what they call 
Louiſiana. There is no medium : The French muſt 
eithef be driven from Florida, or they will dr:ve 
vn both the Engliſh and Spaniards out of it ; and, in- 
from Flo- deed, out of all their American plantations : There- 
rida, or fore, as the Earl of SwarTszury ſaid in rela- 
aero... to the Dutch, DzLEnNDA tsT CarTHAGO. 
wth Hr The French are a much more formidable enemy, 
ments will both in the old and new world, than any other 
be ruin'd. Power ; and, I hope, Great Britain and Spain will 
diſcover their mutual intereſt before it be too late. 
'The Spaniards caii never do Britairi any hurt, but 
by confederating with the French : Nor is it our 
intereſt to fall out with; 6r encroach on the Spa- 
niards ; their plantations rake off our Engliſh ma- 
nufaCtures, and, while we maintain a good under- 
ſtanding with them, are almoſt as adyantageous to 
Britain as our own : Whereas, if the French are 
allow'd to fix in Florida, we not only loſe bur 
trade ; but our very plantations, To returfi to New 
Mexico. 
| Some writers have ſubdivided. it into og # or 


The 
French 


” \ I 
*» 0 - 


of theſe provinces, and moſt authors agree, that 
not one twentieth part bf the country is yet inha- 
bited or cultivated ; I ſhall content myſelf with 
obſerving, that Santa Fe, the capital town of New 
Mezico, is ſituated in 36 degrees odd minutes 
north latitude, a little to the weſtward of the 
_ North River; - and-that it is a Biſhop's ſee; and the 
reſidence of the Governor ; and faid to be regu- 
larly built of ſtone, 
Cilifornia T ſhall conclude this chapter, and the deſcrip- 
Eleribed. tion of the Spaniſh dominions in North America; 
_ VOL, MI. Nuns: CXIX. 


Gown i in our lateſt charts and maps as a peninſula | 


- London. 


year-1535 3 but the Spaniards did not, 
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with the beſt account 1 could get of Calj Groia, Emay. 
which may well be look'd upon as a part of New +», 1: 
Mexico, fince it is joined to 1t by a narrow iſthmus, 

or only ſeparated from it by the Bay or Gulph of 
California ; and, if not under the fame Governor, 

5 ſubje&t in a great meaſure to Spaniſh influence, as 

will appear hereafter. 


California, formerly deemed an Nas is laid * Simation 
na CcX- 


tent, 
adjoining to the continent of New Mexico. It is 


bounded by unknown lands on the north; By the 
Bay or Gulph of California and a narrow iſthmus, 
which ſeparate it from Old and New Mexico, to- 


- wards the weſt ; and by the South-ſea on the fouth 


and weſt; ſtretching 1 in length from the Tropic of 
Cancer to the 4th degree of north- latitude ; and 
lies between the 115th and 1 36th degrees of weſt- 
ern longitude, | reckoning from the Meridian of 
It is of an unequal breadth; narrow in 
the ſouth, and growing broader cowards the north; 

indented by many R oalerbls bays and gulphs of 


the ſea; ſaid to be about fifteen hundred miles in 


length, and three hundred | in breadth in the broad- 
eſt part. 

This couhtry was firſt diſcovered bs Cornrsz, 
(who had the honour of ſubduing Mexico) in the 
'till very 


- 


lately, penetrate far into it, conteriting "themſelves 


with the rich Pearl- fithery on the coaſt, 
The celebrated Sir -Fxxwc1s Drake touched 


upon this coaſt in the year 1578, and took poſſeſ- 


ſion of it in' the name of the then Queen of Eng-. 
land, giving it the name of New Albion ; but the 

Britiſh Government has never thought fi to at- 

tempt any fatther diſcoveries in California ; and it 

is at this day, or will be in a very ſhort time, in the 

power of Spain, and annex*d to their Mexican do- 

minions, as we may conjeCture from the following 
deſcription of tfiat country. 

In the letters of the Miſſionary Jeſuits, we meet The Je- 
with one written by Fa. Maria Picoto, who ſuits ce- 
relates, ** That in October 1697 (being then in OS. . 
«<« New Mexico) he embark*d, gn Fathet SAL- nia. 
* VIETERRA and a guard of ſoldiers, for Califor- 
* nia, in order to attempt the converſion of the 
<< natives of that country ; and that havitig paſs'd 
the Bay of California, and landed their people, 
the natives, imagining they came to diſpoſſeſs 
them of their pearl-fiſhery, as others had endea- 
* vour'd to do before, attack'd them with” great 
« fury, throwing at the Spaniards aburidance of 
« darts ahd ftones : But, being repulſed by their 
guard, the people became more tra&table, and 
* enter'd into a parley with them ; and, when 
* they underſtood the Miſſionaries came with no 
* other intention than to inftru& them in the Chri- 
* ſtian religion, they expreſs*d a great deal of joy, 
* and ſuffer*d them to ſettle four miſſions in their 
* country, ſome of which extend r6 the coaſts of. 
<* the Sbuth-ſea, Here they . ſpent five years u1 
** learning the languages of the ſeveral tribes, and 
& in preaching to the people; and had an opporty- 
* nity of making the following remarks on that 
** count 

"IA Forria, this Father obſerves, . is pretty well 
* laid down in out common maps : Thar the heats 
* in ſummer are very great alohg the ſea-coaſts, 
* and it ſeldom rains ; but the air of the inland 
« country is more rempetate, and the heats not ſo 
= exceſſive : Tt is the ſame in winter in proportion. 
& In the rainy ſeaſon thete are floods ; but, whey 
& that is over, inſtead of rain, the dews fall in ſuch 
«« plenty every morning, that ones would think it 
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had aha, which renders the earth very fruit- 
ful. In the months of April, May, and June, 
there falls with the dew a ſort of Manna, which 
congeals and hardens upon the leaves of reeds, 
from whence they gather it : It is as ſweet as ſu- 
gar, but not altogether ſo white. 


& The climate muſt needs be healthful, if we may | 


judge of it by ourſelves, and thoſe that were with 


* us; for, during the five: years we were in this 


kingdom, we continued very well in health, not- 
withſtandin g the great fatigues we uiiderwent ; ; 
and of the other Spaniards there died -but two, 


* one of which was a woman, who occaſioned het 
own death, by imprudently bathing herſelf when | 


ſhe was near lying-in. 


© There are in California large plains, pleaſant 
valleys, excellent paſtures at all times for great 
and ſmall cattle, fine ſprings of running water, 


brooks, and rivers, with their banks cover'd with 
Willows, Reeds and wild Vines. In their rivers 
they have rai of fiſh, eſpecially Cray-fiſh, 
which they keep in reſervoirs *till they have oc- 
caſion for them. There is alſo plenty of Xica- 


mes, of a better taſte than thoſe of Mexico. So 


that we may conclude California to be a very 
fruitful country. On the mountains there are, 
all the year long, Melſcales, a fruit peculiar to 
this country ; and, in moſt ſeaſons, large Piſta- 


* chio's of ſeveral ſorts,- and Figs of different co- 
lours. The trees are very beautiful ; and, a- 


mongft others, that which the Chinos (who are 
natives of the country) call Palo Santo, bears a 
great deal of fruit : From this They draw excel- 


lent Frankincenſe. 


« As this country abounds in fruits, it does no. 
leſs in grain, of which there are fourteen ſorts, 


that the people feed on. They uſe the fruits of 
trees and plants, and. among others thoſe. of the 
Yuca (or Caſlavi) to make bread of. There are 
excellent Skirrets, a ſprt of red Strawberries, of 
which they eat plentifully : Citrons and Water- 
melons of an extraordinary ſize. The land is 
ſo good, that moſt plants bear fruit three times 
a year z ſo that, with ſome labour in cultivating 
it, and skill in managing the water, they render 
the country extremely fertile. Nor 1s there any 
ſort of fruit or grain, but what they gather in 
great abundance, which we experienced our- 
ſelves ; for bringing with us from New Spain, 
Indian-wheat, Peas, Lentils, &c. we ſowed 


them, and had a very plentiful increaſe, tho* we 


had not any cattle or proper inſtruments to till 
the ground. 


& Beſides ſeveral ſorts of animals ts we knew, 


' which are here in plenty, and axe good to eat, as 


Deer, Hares, Rabbets, we found two ſorts of 
Deer that we knew nothing of ; we call them 
Sheep, becauſe they ſomewhat reſembled ours in 
make. The firſt ſort is as large as a Calf of one 
or two years old : Its head is much like that of 
a Stag, and its horns, which are very large, like 
thoſe of a Ram : Its tail and hair are ſpeckled, 

and ſhorter than a Stag's ; but its hoof is large, 
round, and cleft like that of an Ox. I have 
eaten of: theſe beaſts ; their fleſh is very tender 
and delicious. The other ſort of Sheep, ſome 


| of which are white, and others black, differ leſs 


from ours : They are larger, and have a great 
deal more wool, which is very good, and eaſy to 


* be ſpun and wrought, Beſide theſe animals, that 
ſerve for food, there are Lions, wild Cats, and | 


many others, like thoſe in New Spain, We 
** brought to California ſome Cows, and ſtore of 


& ſmall cattle, as Sheep and Goats, which would CH af. 


** have encreaſed very much, had not the neceſſit 
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we were once in obliged us to kill the greateſt © 


part of them. We alſo brought with us Horſes 
and Colts, to ſtock the country, and- began 


to breed up Hogs ; but, as theſe do a great dea} 


of damage to the villages, and the women are 


afraid of (hen, we have rrefolved to extirpate ' 


them. 


. © As for "IRA there are in Cilifornia all that 


are in Mexico and New Spain, as Pigeons, Tur- 
tle-doves, Larks, Partridges, of an exquiſite 
taſte, and in great quantities ; Geeſe, Ducks, 
and many other ſorts, both of river and ſea 


fowls. 


*© The ſea affords plenty of very FT fiſh : 
They take Pilchards, Anchovies, and Tunnies; 


which laſt they catch with their hands on the : 
ſhore, We often ſee Whales, and all ſorts of 


Tortoiſes. The ſhores are filled with heaps of 
ſhells, larger than thoſe of Mother of Pearl. 
The Salt they have is not from the ſea, but out 
of pits : It is as bright as Cryſtal, and ſo hard, 
that they are often forced to break it with ham- 
mers : It is a very good Commonty in New 
Spain, where Salt is ſcarce, 

* California has been known near theſe two 
centuries, and its coaſts-are famous for the Pearl- 


fiſhery, which has made the Europeans ſo deſi- 
It 18 certain, 


rous of eſtabliſhing a trade here. 
if the King would ere& a fiſhery here, at his 
own charge, he might draw great advantage 
from it. Nor do I doubt, but that there are 
mines to be found in ſeveral Places, if they were 
ſought for ; ſince the country is under the ſame 
degree as the provinces of Cinulao and Sonora 
(in Mexico) where there are rich ones. © 

* Tho? heaven as been ſo bountiful to the Ca- 


© lifornians, and the earth brings forth of itſelf 


what it does not produce elſewhere without a 


great deal of labour and pains ; yet they make 
no eſteem of the plenty and riches of their coun- 


try, contenting themſelves with what is only ne- 
ceſlary for life ; they take little care for the- reſt, 
The inland parts of the country are very 

lous, eſpecially towards the north : And tho” 
there is ſcarce a town, but what- has twenty, 
thirty, forty, or fifty families in it ; yet they 


have no houſes, but defend themſdves from the 


heat of the ſun in the day-time under the ſhade 


of the trees; and of their leaves and branches . 


make a ſort of roof againſt the inclemency of 
the night. In the winter they ſhut themſelves 
up in caves in the earth, and live there together 
little better than ſo many beaſts. 

« The men go naked, at leaſt all were fo that 


we ſaw : They wear about their head a fine 


linnen fillet, or 'ſort of net-work ; and about 
their neck, and ſometimes about their arms, for 
ornament, Mother of Pearl, in divers figures, 
very finely wrought, and prettily intermix'd- 
with little round fruits, ſomewhat like the beads 
of a chaplet. They have no other arms than 
bows and- arrows, and a fort of ſpear or lance, 
which they always carry in their hands, either 
to kill game, or defend themſelves ; for their 
towns are frequently at war with each other. 
&© The women wear, from their waiſt down to 
their knees, a kind of apron made of reeds, very 
neatly wrought, and platted together : They C0- 
ver their ſhoulders with the skins of beaſts, and 
wear about their heads, like the men, a very cu- 
rious kind of net-work ; which our ſoldiers find 
| | | «© 1o 
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ſo convenient, that they make uſe of them to tie 


up their hair with, -They, as well as the men, 
have necklaces of Mother of Pearl, mixed with - 


the ſtones of ſome ſorts of fruit and ſea-ſhells, 
hanging down te their waiſt ; and bracelets of 
the ſame. | | Fe 


-*< The common employment both of men ahd 


women 1s ſpinning : 'They make their thread of 
long plants, which ſerve them inſtead of Hemp 
and Flax, or elſe of a cotton-like ſubſtance found 
in the ſhell of ſome ſorts of fruit, Of the finer 
thread they make the ornaments above-mention- 
ed, and of the coarſer, fiſhing-nets and facks, or 
bags for ſeveral uſes.” The men moreover, of 


certain plants, whoſe fibres are very cloſe and 


thick ſet, and which they are well skilled in wotk- 


ing, employ themſelves in making diſhes and 0-' 
ther kitchen neceſſaries, of all faſhions and ſizes. 


The ſmaller pieces ſerve for drinking-cups ; thoſe 
that are larger for plates and diſhes, and ſome- 
times for umbrello's for the women ; ang the 
largeſt ſort for baskets to gather fruit im, and 
ſometimes for pans and baſons to dreſs their meat 
in : But they take care to keep them perpetually 
moving, while they are over the fire, for if the 


flame catch them they are ſoon burnt. 
«© The Californians have a great deal of vivacity, 


and are naturally addicted to raillery, as we found 
when we began firſt to inſtruct them ; for if we 
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at any time” we explained 
of mirality, not conformabl | 
and-errors, they waited for the Predther after 


OF MEXIGC 6: 


. i 
oo 1 . . 


committed any error in their language, they jeſted C HA P- 


ahd made fport with us: But after we were grown 


* better acquainted with them, if we committed any 


faults, they civilly adviſed us of them. And if 


uy myſtery or pouſt 
le to their. prejudices 


ſermon, and diſputed againſt him with 'a great 
deal of force and wit. If we could give them 


*< good reaſons for it, they liſten*d very attentively, 


and, when convinced, ſubmitted, and did accord- 
ingly. We have not found amongſt them any 


. 
« *: 4 x 
OE) 


form of religion or regular worſhip, only they 


Adore the Moon, and: cut their hair (ag I remem- 
| ber) in her decreaſe, in honour .of their deity, 
, who Employ it 


which they give to their Prieſts 
to-ſeveral ſuperſtitious uſes. Every family is a 
diſtin&t State, and hath different laws and cuſ- 
toms, which is plainly the reaſon that they are {0 
often at war with one another.” 


Captain Roctrs, our countryman,- late Go- | 


vernor of the Bahama iſlands, touch'd at California 


in the year 1709, in his voyage round the globe, 
and confirms. many of the particulars mention'd by 
this Jeſuit : Neither do I perceive he contradifts 
him in any material circumſtance, which inclines 


me to give the more credit ts that Father's deſerip- 


tion of California. ' 
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North America, I enter on the ſtate of 
Spaniſh 


gominions £REIT territories in South America, which are divid- 


in South ed into ſix large provinces, viz. 1. "That of the 


America. Terra Firma; 2. Peru; 3 Chili ; 4. Patagonia, 
| or Terra-Magellenica; 5. Paragua, or La-plata ; 


and 6. the country of the Amazons. 

Terra- - 1. And firſt I ſhall treat of Terra-Firma ; under 
Firma, the which name I comprehend, 1. Terra-Firma Pro- 
ade PEr; 2. Carthagena; 3, St. Martha; 4. Rio de 
under that 12 Hacha;z 5. Venezuela; 6. Comana; 7. New 
name, Andaluſia; 8. Caribiana; g. Guiana; 10. Paria ; 

| 11. New Granada; and 12. Popayan. EE 
Its fitua, Theſe countries, comprehended under the gene- 
tion and ral name of Terra-Firma ; are bounded by the 


extent. North-ſea or Atlantic-ocean, on the north and eaſt; 


by Peru and the country of the Amazons, on the 


fouth ; and by the South-ſea, and the province of 
Veragua in Mexico, on the weſt ; being upwards 
+ of two thouſand miles in length from eaſt to. weſt, 
and generally about five hundred miles in breadth 

from north to ſouth,” | 
Terra- The province of Terra-Firma Proper, which 
Firma frequently goes under the name of Darien, is 


Proper de- bonded by the North-ſea on the north ; by the. 


Nemed, gulph or river of Darien, which ſeparates it from 


Carthagena on the eaſt; by i ay and the South-- 


ſea on the ſouth ; and by the ſame ſea and the pro- 
vince of Veragua on the weſt; lying between 8 and 
Io degrees of north latitude, and between 78 and 
83 degrees of weſtern longitude. The moſt exact 
boundary of this province on the weſt, is a line 
drawn from the fort at the mouth of the river Cha- 
gre on the North-ſea, to the town of Nata on the 
South-ſea; and the trueſt ſouthern boundary, a line 
drawn from Point Garrachina, on the ſouth part of 
the gulph of St. Michael, in the bay of Panama, 
directly eaſtward to the river of Darien. It lies in 
the form of a bow or creſcent, about that noble þay 
of Panama, being about zoo miles in length, and 
Go in breadth, from fea to ſea. I am the more 
_ particular in deſcribing the ſituation of this province, 
becauſe it is, in proportion, the richeſt, and of moſt 
1mportance to the Spaniard, (as it would be to any 
European nation that ſhould poſſeſs themſclves of 


province in America, Its ſituation, both on : the 


and South America, and the gold mines, gold ſands 
and pearls with which this province and the adjacent 
ſeas are repleniſhed, render it invaluable, and make 
it the darling object of all enterprizing people. 


The face of this province 1s thus deſcribed by the The face | 


Engliſh Buccaneers, who have often traverſed it: p;_. 


I. 


cuare WAVING finiſhed the deſcription of it) and has been- the ſcene of more action than any C 11 a p 
I. —j the Spaniſh dominions on the continent. of | 
North and South-ſeas, and on the confines of North "WV 


erra- 


They tell us, the ſurface is very unequal, conſiſting Proper. 


of exceeding high hills, and long deep valleys: 
That the valleys are water'd with rivers, brooks, 
and perennial ſprings, with which the country a- 


bounds ; ſome of them falling into the North, and 


others into the South-ſea, molt of them having their 
ſources in a ridge or chain of mountains that ſur- 
mount and over-top the other hills, running the 
whole length of the iſthmus parallel to the coaſts, 
ſpreading along, and bending as the iſthmus bends. 
This vaſt ridge of hills is neareſt the coaſt of the 
North-ſea, ſeldom more than ten or fifteen miles 
diſtant from it. Wart obſerves, when he paſſed 


over them, that the hills between theſe mountains 


and the South-ſea were nothing, in compariſon of 
them : That thoſe hills did not only appear much 
beneath this high ridge, but the clouds were conſi- 


derably below them, and intercepted their ſight of 


the country, and all their people grew giddy with 
the height, when they had climb'd to the top ; but 


this giddineſs went off again as they deſcended low- 


er. The hills between this and the South-ſea are 
covered with fine tall woods, with little or no under- 
wood to interrupt the paſſage: But thoſe on the 
north ſide, are full of buſhes, bamboes and man- 
groves, near the- ſhore, that render them almoſt 
unpenetrable, 


The rivers on the iſthmus, are ſome of them The 


pretty large, but few of them navigable, having 
bars of ſand at their mouths, Thoſe on.the north 
ſide, riſing in the high ridge of mountains, have 
generally a very ſhort courſe, running precipitately 
into the ſea, tho' there are exceptions to this rule, 
ſome of them having a winding courſe through the 
valleys, almoſt from the South to the North-ſea. 
The chief rivers are, 1. the river, or rather gulph 
of Darien; 2. the river of Conception; and 3. the 


river 


Vers, 


IS C 


tion 


Cha 


river 


Sants 
Mari 
river, 


Gold 


river. 


| Cong, 


ver, 


Ilyer. 


Air a 


Mary's; 5. the river Congo; 6. the river Cheapo ; 


oo which laſt three fall into the bay of Panama. 


Darien 
river. 


1: The river or gulph of Darien, the eaſtern 


| boundary of. this province, riſes iry the ſouth ; and 


running dire&tly north, upwards of an hundred 
mls, falls into the North ſea, near Golden iſland. 
It is fix or ſeven leagues wide at the mouth, ' but 
hath not above fix foot water in a ſpring-ride. It 
is deep enough. within the bar for great ſhips, 'and 
e, fourſcore or an hundred -miles; but, as 


no veſſels 'of burthen can get over the bar, there is 


Concep- 
tion river. 


Chagre 


river. 


Santa 
Maria 
river. 


Golden 
river. 


weſt, finds a way 


very little traffick carried on upon it. 

\ 2. The river of Conception riſes about the mit 
dle of the great ridge of mountains, and running 
precipitately to the north-weſt, falls into the North- 
ſea over-againſt” an. iſland called Ia Sounds-Key, 
being” one "of the Sanbalas iſlands, This river is 


pretty. broad, . and makes a good appearance at the 


mouth, but has bar alſo, hk prevents any ſhips 
of burthen getting in z WY. It iS fine riding in 
the channel at the mouth of this river, 'between the 
iſlands and the main-land, ag form a pretty 
good harbour, : 

- 3. The river Chagre, the molt MES of any 
river of this province. It riſes not far from Panama 
on the South-ſea, and taking'its courſe to rhe north- 
through very deep winding val- 
leys, falling into ithe'North-ſea ten leagues to the 
weſtward of Porto Bello : Upon this river therefore 
is embarked all the 'merchandize that" is ſent from 
Panama to Porto Bello fer the galleons, except the 
gold and filver,” which are carried dire&ly over land 
Js the backs of mules to Porto Bello: 

. The river Santa Maria, or St. Mary's, which 


ring on the mountains 'on the North-eaft part of 


this province, runs to the weſtward, 'and falls into 
the gulph of St. MichaeP's on the ſouth- {ſide of the 
bay 'of Panama. This is a pretty large mee 
river, and conficderadle,” on account of''its lying in 

the neighbourhood of the gold mines,” and for the 
rivulets which fall into'it; in whoſe ſands are found 
abundance of gold. . One of theſe is: called - the 
Golden River :”*Hither the Spaniards come with 
their: ſlaves from Panama, and other towns, in the 


dry ſeaſon, which lafts three” months; to -gather 


gold. © Theſe brooks at that time not being more 
than'z foot deep, the flaves take up' the ſand in little 
wooden diſhes, in' which they find ſuch a quantity 
of gold, that in ſome'ſeaſons, *tis ſaid, - they carry 


off eighteen; or twenty thouſand pound weight of 


| Congo n1- 
ver. 


Cheapo 


nlyer. 


Air and 
ſeaſons, 


pure gold, out of that brook alone, whaeh Sons o 
the name of the Golden River.” | 

5. The river Congo riſes. in the- mountains/0n 
the eaſt part of: this" province, ' and running to/the 
ſouth-weſt, almoſt parallel to the tiver-of Santa Ma- 
ria, falls intothe ſame Gulph of St. Michael's tothe 
northwards of it. It is a large river, navigable for 
great: veſſels. within the bar, but ſo ſhallow at the 
mouth, that 1t/is: very: difficult entring. There are 
a great many ſmall fereams fall indo this ver; both 
on the caft and weft; 
6. The river of Ehunps, which riſing | in the 
mountains near the North-ſea, firſt bends its courſe 
tothe weſtward;” and” then' turning: to the ſouth, 


. (41 F-4; : 


Balls into the bay of Panama, ſeven leagues to the. 


weſtward of that city. It'is a conſiderable 1 
ble river, and runs-a long courſe 5 but has the ſarne 


misfortune as' the reſt, to have a bar at the mouth, 


a large ſhips cannot enter it; | 


"Thus province being very dw; a lying be- 
tween two great oceans, viz. the North and South- 


teas, is obſerved to have more wet Wren; than 
*Y Q-F.. UE. 


- as well as the merchandize ſent over by'the 
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CHAP. river Chagre on the North-ſea j 4. the river oF 


any other plate within the Ttrid Zone. 


24r 
Teena 


rains uſually begin here in April or May : In June, Aw 


July and Augult they are very heavy ; and its ex- 
treme hot at this time, whenever the ſlit ſhines ont : 

There are then no breezes to cool the air ; but it is, 
in my author's mn glowing hot. In September, 
the rains begin to abate; but it is November or 
December, and - ſometimes January before the fair 
ſeaſon returns: So-that the'country is very wet for 
two thirds, if not three quarters of the year. 'But 
in the wetteſt ſcaſon,” there are ſome fair days, with 
 offlyy 7 tornado” or thunder-ſhower now and then. 

The floods and torrents cauſed by theſe rains, oftert 
bear down trees, which dam the nvers,” over- 


flowing all the neighbouring pl The low 


countries appear at this time | e great lake; 


- The cooleſt time of the year, is" Mis the" rains, 


about Chriſtmas, when the fair weather approkches, 


| The chief towns in Tetra-Firma' Pro ict are; Chief 


1. Panama ; 2. Porto Bello; 
A. Cheapo; 5. Nata; 6. Cont 4 *. ' Santa 


Maria; 8. Scuchadero ; and, 9: (laely) NewEdin- 
burgh. 


3- Verita de Cruzes' ; ©2wns: 


x, Thecity of Pariaita is ſituated ing Uprees of Panama. 


north latitude, and $2 d 
reckoning from the meridian of London, Ir ſtands 


upon the fineſt and moſt or apoene bay in the South- 
fea, and is built with brick and' ſtone, being ſur- 


' rounded by a ſtone wall, fortified with baſtions and 


other works, planted with great guns both towards 
the ſea and land. Tr his in the form of ahalf-moon 
upon the bay, affording a moſt beautiful proſpect, 
all: the beſt houſes'and' Sablick buildings appearing 
above the walls: And what adds to the proſpett, 
are the beautiful orchards and gardens; and the plea- 
fant country about it, diverſified with hills, valleys, 
and delightful groves. © There are no large woods 


or marſhes near Panama, but a fine dry champaigrt 


land (according to Da w 1 2x) not ſubjeCt to es. 
The iſland of Perica, three *miles” diftant, is: the 
port to Panama: For the water is fo ſhallow near 
the town, that great ſhips cannot come up to Hh 
the” ſmall veſſels lie cloſe to the walls.. 

"This town, according to Fu NNEL, contains 


| oqurandh of ſix thouſand houſes, eight partſh-church- 


es, beſides the'cathedral, thirty chapels, and feve- 
ral monaſteries and nunneries. It is a Biſhop's ſee, 

Suffragan to the Archbiſhop 'of Lima in Peru ; the 
ſeat of the Governor and of the Courts of juſtice of 
this province. But what renders it moſt confidera- 
ble, are the treaſures of gold'and ſilver, and the 
rich merchandizes of Peru, which are lodged inthe 
magazines of this town *till they are ſent to Europe, 


galleons 
from Spain, tobe tranſported to” the ſeveral on 


and provinces of Peru and Chili. 


"of weſtern longitude, city. 


Old Panama ſtood about four riley! to the caſt- Old Pana- | 


ti0ns, 


ward of this city, and was deſtroyed by the Buc- ma de- 
caneers commanded by Captam H'azrxy Mor- > 
Gan (afterwards Sir Haxxy Mokcan, an E mm 
liſhman) in the year 1670 ;- which is too rem 

| able an' occurrence to be omitted in this place; el- 
pecially, as it ſhews how eafily the Spaniards might 
be diſpoſſeſs'd of this important town and province, 
if we ſhould 'be compelled to fall out with them; 
which I am' confident we never ſhall, if Spain. Y 
derſtands her true intereſt, and does not too mach 
interrupt our commerce with the Bricfh' pinks > 


Captain Maioan was the a "of a rich yeo- His hif- 


man, of a £ 
mind to ſee the world (about the year 1652, du- 
ring CROMWEL'S uſurpation) agreed with the 


21 Q* 1 | Maſter 


good family in Wales, ' who having a wy. 
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CHA P-Mater of a-ſhip of-Briſtol (or : ſome. other port .in 
[.., the neighbourhood, of Wales).to carry him to Bar- 
"'V'> hadoes, . whither: the ſhip, was bound ; which the 


 rreacherous ſeaman performed ;_bur ſold his paſſen- 


ger for ſeven years to a planter of-that land, as ſoon 
_ as he arrived. This practice of .kidnapping,young 
fellows, whom they enticed..on board, with falſe. 
repreſentations of the country, . and an aſſurance. of. 
making their fortunes in.the plantations, being very 
"COMMONS, 4, on ty ow; 
Having ſerved his ſeven years, [and obtained his: 
liberty, he tranſported himſelt: to, Jamaica z where, 
finding two.ſhips of Buccaneers. ready to put to ſea, 
he reſolved to.go on board one of them ; } and, hav- 
ing-met with ſucceſs, in three: or four voyages, he 
and ſome of his comrades determined to purchaſe a 
ſhip and ſetup for themſelves : Accordingly, they 


bought a veſſel. for their purpoſe ; and, . chuſing 


| Mon ax their -Captain, they.. cruiſed upon the 
coaſt of Campeachy, where they took ſeveral Spa- 
niſh prizes, and. returned with their booty to Ja- 
eMEOWCSIIENRER. SD oo PIES | i" 

M aysveLT, 24 celebrated Buccaneer, was at 


Vice-Ad- 


. miral to this time/at Jamaica, fitting out ſhips for an expe- 


Manfvelt 5: 7M «090% 
dition againſt the continent z- and,. being informed 
probs. of the a and conduCct of MA Le offered to 
make him his Vice-Admiral, which our Adventurer 
accepted of ; and: they ſet fail from, Jamaica, with 
fifteen veſſels, great and ſmall, mann'd with five 
hundred men, _ of - which the; greateſt part were 
French-and Dutch, - Their firſt atrempt was againſt 
the iſland of St. Catharine's, or Providence, which 
| lies fifty leagues north-weſt of Porto Bello, and then 
in-poſſefſion of the; Spaniards ; and altho' the iſland 
was of it ſelf naturally ſtrong, and fortified with ſe- 
veral forts'and' caſtles, they ſoon made themſelves 
maſters of it, and left a garriſon in the principal 
caſtle, deligning to make this iſland a place of arms, 
from whence they. propoſed to; plunder and harraſs 
the neighbouring continent, and then retreat thither 
with the booty they ſhould acquire . from time to 

time, | : 


In purſuance of this project, they landed at ſeve. 


ral places in the province of Cofta Rica, and plun- 
dered the open towns ; but receiving advice, that 
the Governor of Panama was marching againſt them 
with a great body of troops, they, reumbarked their 
men, and returned to the iſland of St. Catharine's : 
Afterwards MAnSVELT came with his fleet to Ja- 


maica, and applied himſelf to the Governor for a 


_ reinforcement of troops, to enable)him to attack the 
Spaniſh ſettlements ; which the Governor not com- 


lying with, MaysveLT failed to the iſland of 


73 wry to. invite the Buccaneers of that-iſland to 

3oin. him ; but, while he was negotiating this affair 

_ at Tortuga, he fell fick and died. -, 

+ [Jn the mean. time the Spaniſh General of the 

_ . Terra-Firma, aſſembled a fleet and attacked the 
 - » Nandof St. Catharine's, which-{ucrendered to -him 
© on the ſame terms: the Buccaneers had granted the 

- Spaniards when'they took it. | + 
... Aﬀter the death of Mansvs 17, Captain Mor- 

'GAN commanded the Buccaneers of Jamaica ;' and, 
aſſembling a fleet of twelve ſail, conſiſting of ſhips 

and great boats, | with ſeven hundred bold ſeamen, 
Engliſh and French, he attacked the town of Pu- 

,erto del Principe, ,on the north coalt of the iſland of 
Cuba, and took it : In the plunder of which place, 

they found about the value of fifty thouſand pieces 

 .. of eight, But there happening a miſunderſtanding 
| _ between the Engliſh and French, they parted com- 
pany, and Morc&an returned to Jamaica with the 
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THE PRESENT S T'ATE 


_ The Buccaneers having ſoon.;ſpent the:trioney CHA p,. 
they got by plundering Puerto del Principe, Captain' + 
Moxs 4 w propoſed their-entering| upon another ex MEI 
pedition :. and, tho* he did not acquaint thern whi- expel. 
ther he deſigned to lead them, four hundred and fix- 9n agning 
ty. brisk. young fellows offer*d to billow his forpunes, 5,77: 
whom he embarked on a fleet of nine fail' of ſhips © © 
and ſloops z and being arrived;upon the coaſtof Fer- 
ra-Firma, let his people know, that his defign was 
upon Porto-Bello, one of the ſtrongeſt, as well'as: 
the richeſt towns the Spaniards: had ;on the-North-- 
ſea :. And his-men (confiding-in';the condutt- and 
bravery of their Commander)-readily conſented; to: 
engage in it,. ' Some indeed didzobſerve; that their 
number was. but: ſmall to attack ſo: conſiderable a 
place : But the Captain replying; *- If, ournumber 


. ** 18 {mall, our hearts are great,-and the fewer: we 


* are, the greater will be 'qur ſhare of the: ſpoil,” 

they appeared impatient to, begin the attack, and 

deſired he would lead them'on : But, as the Captain 
was well aware of the hazard of - the-undertaking, 
and ſenſible the ſucceſs muſt be very doubtful, if he 
did not uſe ſome. ſtratagem to ſurprize the place be- 
fore they could put themſelves in a poſture of de- 
fence z he landed in the dusk of the evening, at a 

diſtance from the town,,, and taking a Spaniſh ſol-: 
dier priſoner, that ſtood centinel without the works, 
from , whom. he learned the condition the garriſon 
was in, he ſurrounded one of the caſtles that defend-' 
ed the entrance of the harbour, before the people of 
the town knew he was landed, -and ordered the fol- 
dier he had taken, to call to his-comrades in the, 
caſtle, and let them know, that if they did not im-" 
mediately ſurrender, he would give them no quar- 
terz and the garriſon.thereupon firitg upon the Buc- 

caneers, with great and ſmall ſhot, the Captain or-- 
dered his men immediately to ſcale the walls ; which 
they did in aninſtant, with their piſtols in their hands: 
(no men being ſo dextrous at \iclambering walls as 
ſeamen ; and, tho? a ſtout refiſtance was made, the: 
Buccaneers-entered the: caſtle at fo "many different 


_ places in the dark, that the-garriſon were confoun- 


ded, and, ſurrendered, at. diſcretion :' Whereupon 
Moxcan,. to ſtrike a terror-into the-town and the 
reſt of the caſtles; reſolved to pit his threats in ex- 
ecution z and, having ſhut-up all. the oficers and 
ſoldiers in-0ne-room; fet fire to a'great quantity of 
powder he;had placed underneath it, - and blew up: 
the caſtle.into the air, (with all the priſoners in it : 
After which, he ſtormed the-city, and/took it with 
very little reſiſtance, ordering a party-of his men to: 
ſearch the cloyſters, and bring him all the Monks: 
and Nuns they could find, 1 7 
- In the mean time, the Governor and- principal 
townſmen retired into another. of the caſtles, with 
their treaſure, and yaluable goods, ' and the plate be- 
longing to,the:churches; and play*d upon the Buc- 


caneers- from their artillery with that fury, that 


Moroan was about to: abandon' the: place, when 
ſome of his men poſſeſſing themſelves of another 
fort, and crying out Victoria, 'gave him freſh hopes 
of ſucceſs. Having cauſed ladders therefore to be 
made ſo. broad, that three or four men might mount 
them a-breaſt, he forced the Monks' and Nuns to 
fix them ta the walls of the' principal-caſtle ; and 
the Governor ſtill continuing to fire both great and 
ſmall ſhot, --many-of the Religious, men and wo- 
men, - were. killed and wounded, ' crying out for 


.mercy both to friends and enemies, 'each fide ſeem- 


ing equally deaf to their cries: If, they advanced, 
they wete killed by the Spaniards ; and if they re- 
tired, they; were ſlaughtered by» the Buccaneers. 
Arlength the Pirates mounted the walls, with their. 

4 piſtols 
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C H AP; piſtols and earthen pots full of gun-powder and com- 


I. 


 buſltible matter in their hands, and drove the Spa- 


niards:from- the walls, who thereupon threw down 


their arms, -and cried quarter : Only the Governor 


refuſed to accept quarter, and compelled the Bucca- 


 neers to kill him,. having firſt killed ſeveral of the 


enemy thatendeavoured to make him priſoner, tho? 
-his wife and daughter begg'd of him with tears to 
accept of quarter ; to whom, ?ris ſaid, he anſwer'd, 
<£+ No; he had rather die like a ſoldier, than be 
<© hang'd for a coward,” | 

- . The Buccaneers having made an entire conqueſt 
of the place, and ſecur*d their -priſoners, fell to 
drinking and revyelling, - after their uſual manner, 
compelling the women to ſubmit to their embraces; 
and every thing was in ſuch diſorder the firſt night, 


that fifty men, *tis ſaid, 'might eaſily have retaken 
the place, and cut off every:man of them: How- 
ever, - the next day, - being; recovered from their 


debaych, they fell to plundering the city, and tor- 
turing the inhabitants; ro make them confeſs where 
they had concealed their wealth; ſome of them 
having thrown their jewels, money and plate: into 
wells, ' and' others buried them in the earth; 

. Fifteen days theſe Free-booters ſpent in ſearch 


_ of treaſure, and carrying it:on board their ſhips; and, 


tho? they received advice that the Governor of Pa- 
nama was aſſembling all the forces-of'Terra-Firma, 
to. march againſt chem; they made no'great haſte 


t0:quit the placez but remained here *mill they had 


victualled their fleet, and provided for another ex- 
pedition : Captain: Mogcan alſo! demanded an 


 hundred'thouſand pieces of eight, - to redeem their 


city from the flames,”  affuring them), that if they 
did-not ſend to Panama, and provide; that- ſuny, he 
would'lay it in aſhes, and blow up all the fortifica- 
tions: But the Governor of [/Panama, 'infſtead of 
{ending the ſum demanded, immediately began his 
march, to reſcue Porto Bello and the priſoners- out 

.'Moxean's hands: Whereupon he' poſſeſſed 


imſelf of a narrow paſs, through which he knew 


the Spaniards muſt march ; and, after a ſharp'en- 
gement, . obliged the Governor to 'retire with 
ome- precipitation z”and,- the people. of Porto Bello 


 - werean'ithe. end: compelled to pay the'hundred thou- 
 fandpitces of eight that were demanded to ranſom 


the:;town and themſelves: - 


. + The Governor: of Panama, aſtoniſhed. that Porto 


Bello, and all. its caſtles, ſhould be-raken by four 
hundred men, - without great guns,” 'or any breach 
made inthe walls, *cis;faid, ' ſent to' Mor AN, de- 


firing to know what arms. he made” uſe'of,: to're- 


duce, fo ſtrong a place: Whereupon the Captain ſent 
him-a;piſtol,; and fome'ſmallleaden{ bullets,'deſifing 
he. would accept-of 'that-pattern-of: the arms with 


twelve:month, when he-affured the Governor, he 
would come to Panama and fetch them away;:which 
promiſ-it ſeems,' he-kept faithfully, 'thar'eity un- 
dergoing' the like fate-within a year'or'two. ''' . 
-.Caytamn Morcamhaving/taken the beſt guns qut 
of the, caſtle, . with ſuck- ftores, arms and: ammu- 
nition;as) he. wanted,/:and* nailed\up and. ſpoiled the 
reft of:the cannong/-ſerdail/from- Porto: Bello? for-'the 
ind of Cuba, where he divided the ſpoil with his 
people, and found.they had-in-ready moriey two /hun- 
dred; and fifty:thouſandipieces 

and; other rich. merchandize; with which returning) 
to-; Jamaica; the private ſeamen ſoon conſamedevery 
ſhilling they had-/gotters with ſuch/infinite hazard, 
in Wenching and-drinking, which made money more 


. 


plentiful.in that ifland/tham-ever it had been/known 
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thouſand pieces of eight: But of this enterprize | 


of eight, beſides ſilks 


another fleet, . and” upwards of five hundred men, 


with which he 'took and plundered the towns of yjorgan 


MM | | - 243 
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Maricaibv, and Gibraltar, ſituare on the lake of plunders 


Maricaibo, in the province of Venizuela, and Maricaibo 


brought off the value of two' hundred and fifty 2% &'- 


ſhall' give an-account when I come'to'treat of that 


province, and only obſerve, - that is '\men having 
ſpent the money they got there, in thefame man- 
' Ner they uſed to do their prize-money;' were cafily 


prevailed 'on by the Captain, to undertake another 


agventure, And indeed he had by this time gained 


ſuch a reputation, by his'bravery- and conduct, and 
the many ſucceſsful a&tions he had engaged in againft 


braltar. 


the Spaniards, that everyenterprizing ſeman appear- 


ed ready to ſerve under him ; of which the Captain 
being well appriſed,” invited all ſeafaring men to 
come' to the rendezvous he-appointed at” the iſland 


of Tortuga, near the north ſhore of | Hiſpaniola; 


where he was ſure to find a great many men*fit fot 
his purpoſe, and might victual his "fleet with the 
cattle that run wild in the woods of Hiſpaniola. 

. The Captain arrived at Tortuga! the latter end 


of Oftober, 1670, and finding himſelf at the head 
of upwards of two thouſand brave fellows. and be- 


tween thirty and forty ſhips, employed part of his 
people in hunting and falting up beef for his fleet in 
the iſland of Flifpaniola, and at the fame tine ſent 


' A'council of war'being after wards held' on board' 


the'Admiral, ' it was debated, whether they ſhould 


attempt Carthagena,' Vera Cruz” or Panama ; .and 


it was reſolved to attack Panama ; which town they 


' imagined to be the richeſt of the three, tho® it was 


muck 
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C HA P. much the moſt difficult to reduce, being ſituated on 


' the South-ſea, where their ſhips and great guns could 


be of no uſe to them, and they myſt, of neceſlity 


| leave a conſiderable part oof their forces behind them 


to guard their fleet, nor were any of their people 
ainted with the avenues to' that city. 
To obviate the laſt of theſe difficulties, it. was 


determined-in.the firſt place to- attack. the iſland of 


St. Catharine's, or-Providence again, which lies be- _ 
| tween forty and fifty leagues-40 the northward of 


the river Chagrez-.- for here. they were ſure to find 
Outlaws and Banditti baniſhed thither from the city 
of Panama, who were acquainted with all the by- 


ways to the town, and . would--probably enter into 


the ſervice of the Buccaneers: Nor were they dil- 
appointed it their expeCtations; for the Spaniſh 

overnor of the/iſland of Providence ſurrendering 
on the firſt ſummons, three Banditti, who were ac- 
quainted with: all:the avenues to:/Panama, offered 
to be their guides,” on. being promiſed. to ſhare in 
__ While Moxeaw'lay with his fleet at the iſland of 
Providence ; in order to facilitate the grand enter- 
prize, he. diſpatched 'his Vice-admural ;Bxopyty, 


_ with four ſhips and four hundred men, to make them- 


The caſtle ſelves maſters of the caſtle of Chagre, which ſtood at 
of Chagre the mouth of thexriver of the ſame name :\For by. this 


taken. 


river he propoſed to tranſport his people in boats and 
canoes to the ſouth fide of the iſthmus. . But the ta- 
king this caſtle proved amore difficult and hazardous 
enterprize than had been expeged : For the caſtle 
ſtood on.a mountain at. athe.. entrance of the 
river ; the top of-.the hill divided, ;.in a manner, 
in two parts,..by,a trench qr. ditch thirty foot deep 3 
nor was there:any:entrance to; the caftle, . but by a 
draw-bridge over:this ditch ; . there were four baſt;- 
ons, with::batterics of great.guasitowards the land 
ſide,; and two;more; that looked;towards ;the ſea ; to 
the ſouth. ſide-of the caſtle there. was-no poſlible ac- 
ceſs, - the rock on. which it ſtood was fo very ſteep; 
the north ſide was encompaſſed{by the river, which 
was very. broad z;. and at the. fogt of | the caſtle, or 


_ - rather of the mountain, was a-ſtrong fort mounted 


_ with eight.guns, which commanded. the entrance of 
_ theriver;,/ from. whence. the way to-the caltle was 


| by a pair of ſtairs hew'd out./of the'rock 3;and at 


the entrance of the: harbour/there were rocks under 
water, which made the coming in very hazardous : 


And, laſtly, this terrible caſtle was,garriſon'd by up- 
| wards of three hundred regulax European forces, as 
brave.men as any. the Spaniards. had 1n their ſervice. 


And yet, in.theſe circumſtances, did four hundred 


_ deſperate 'Buccaneers venture to- attack this almoſt 


impregnable fortreſs. , They landed at ſome diſtance 
fromthe place,, and marched through thick woods 
and. moraſſes, from day-light .*ill late in the after- 


noon, that;they. might come to that ſide of the caſtle 
,on. which alone it was, poſi 


A | ble-to approach it; and 
here they found. themſelves.ſo expoſed to the fire of 
the ,cnemy, that they were. once reſolved to have 
turn'd: their,backs, and fled ont-of the reach of the 
guns, and were aQually retiring, when' one of their 
company.that was wounded by, an arrow ſhot from. 
the caſtleby ap Indian, drew the ſame arrow out of his 
body, and:having wound -ſomecotton about the head 
of it, fired it.gut.of his muſket at a thatch'd building 
within the caſtle, which was immediately in flames, 


and burnt with that fierceneſs, that it ſet fire to the 


magazine of powder, . that blew/up part of the wall, 
and threw it into the dutch 5, and. while the Spaniards. 
were put in the-utmoſt confuſion by this accident, the 
Engliſhentered the breach; which being defended by 
the Governor in perſon, they met with a very obſtt- 


nate reſiſtance ors ed Fe with their firearms, CHAP; 
, did all thatcould beexpe&t. 1: 
ed. from- brave men: However, the: Buccaneers *** 
forced their way:through, and, after a very terrible 
ſlaughter, made:themſclves maſter of the caſtle. The 
Governorretir*d to the Corps du Garde, before which 


Pikes, ſtones and fw 


he planted two-pieces of cannon, determining'to'ask 
no quarter, but.to ſell his life as dear as he could, but 
he was in alittle time ſhot through the head; where- 
upon /the guard ſurrendered, Out of three hundred 
and fourteen the garriſon conſiſted of at the beginning 
of the attack,: there were but thirty left alive, and 
of theſe twenty were wounded : Nor did the Engliſh 


take the caſtle without great loſs ; for of the four 


hundred-Buccaneers, one hundred were: killed out- 
right, and ſeventy mote wounded. OO 


The priſoners related, that the Governor of: Pu | 


nama had notice three weeks before from Cartha- 
gena, that the. Buccaneers were equipping a fleet, 
with a deſign-to attack the city 0 a, and 
that upon thisadvice, he ſent a hundredand ſixty four 
ſoldiers to reinforce the garriſon of the 'caſtle of 
Chagre, which did not uſually confiſt of more than 
a hundred.,and fifty men ;* That the Govet- 
nor had placed ſeveral ambuſcades on the river, be- 
tween fort Chagre ahd-Panama, to interrupt their 
march z. which, 1f they ſhould eſcape, he had a bo- 
dy of near four thouſand men, ” with which'he pro- 
poſed to. engage them before" they could approach 
that city z which inteligence didnot atall diſhearten 
Captain Moxcan : But as foo as'he:received ad- 
vice. of the taking of the caftle of Chagre,: he came 
with his whole fleet into the mouth of that river, 
but with fo. little caution, |that. his own\ſhipand two 


more were {lit upon the rocks that -laycunder 


water, tho? he had the good fortune to fave the-men 


with. their arms and ammunition. Morcan was 
no ſooner come'on ſhore,” -but he entered the-caſtle 


of Chagre in triumph, and immediately made pre- 
parations for his march" to Panama, but negleCted, 
it ſeems,| to lay in ſuch a ſtock of food as was ne- 
ceſlary for fo: long a march through a barren coun- 
try,- where the enemy /alſo; had deſtroyed every 
thing that might be-of-ſervice-to his people.:c7-:/ 


. Having ſelected twelve hundred:men for this bold Mo 
and' hazardous enterprize;-he-left five hundred in-the ap es 
caſtle, and an hundred and-fifty"'more' to: take care Om 


of the fleet,” afid embarked his troops and artillery men. 


on board fach- boats anid canoes-as hei found. inthe 
river. Having failed"ſix keagues'up the ſtream,” he 
went on ſhore,” and ſent out;parties in ſearchrof pro- 
viſions ; but they foundial the villages and plantati- 
ons) deſerted, and-every:thing-carried off that could 
afford 'them//any: ſubſiſtence 3: and: continuing his 
yoyage the next'day, he:found the river impaſſable 
for large; veſſels -any higher, | and therefore was 0- 
bliged to Jeave his great boatsand artillery: behind 
him, underaguard, and/advanceoonly with the canoes 
and ſmall boars,” ſome of his/ people going! byland, 
and others by-water; and fuffering intolerable hatd- 
ſhips for want:6f proviſions;/\infomuch, thay they 
were obliged toflive on roots, and glad to eat leather 
and vermin,” .. to-preſerve themiclves trom: ſtarving. 
Atlength,-after-fix days \laborious:march, they ar- 
rived at Venta de Cruzy where the Spaniards: of 
Panama embark their-godds on the river Chagre for 
Porto Bello; Aind: here they\met with fifteen or fix- 
teen jars: of Peruvian wine; which the Buccaneers 
traſh-for -a. week. before; they.ever y-man fell fick, 


which madei'them conjecture the. wine was poiſon- 


cd : - However, '' they-tound, themſelves pretty well 
the next day, and the river being navigableno 4h 
> | they 


nama, and 
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routs | 
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burnt a 
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cf AP. they continued their march by lahd to Panama 


attacked by ſeveral parties of Spaniſh Indians, 


WYY” who killed and wounded ſeveral of their men with 


their arrows in the woods and defiles, through 
which they were obliged to paſs, the way being 
frequently ſo narrow that ten men could: not march 
a-breaſt : Nor did the heavy rains that fall at this 
ſeaſon, and the moraſſes through which they were 
forced-to wade up to the middle, incommode the 
Buccaneers leſs than the arrows of the Indians.  - 

On the ninth day ſome parties of Spaniſh horſe 
appeared, and threatened to oppoſe their march ; 
but having aſcended a mountain, and obtained a 
view of the South-ſea and the Bay of Panama, 
they were ſo overjoyed, that they deſpiſed all dan- 
ger, threw up their caps, ſounded their 'drums and 
trumpets, and ſhouted as if they had already been 


maſters of the city ; and ſeeing a herd of cattle in 


the plain, they ſhot as many as they wanted, cut 
them to pieces, and roaſted and broiled the fleſh, 
without fleaing off the skin, in ſuch haſte were they 
to devour the meat, after they had been forced to 


faſt ſo many days ; and that night encamped, or ra- 


ther lodged in the open air (for I don't find they had 


_ any tents with them) in view of the town, deſign- 
. ing the next morning to begin the attack, but were 


Morgan 


routs the 


and takes 
Panama. 


The city 
burnt and 
entirely 


demoliftug flames, having been {ſet on fire in ſeveral places at 


prevented by the Governor's marching out againſt 
them with four regiments of foot and two ſqua- 
drons of horſe, a force much ſuperior to that of the 
Buccaneers. However, MoxGan advanced, and 


Joined battle 'with the Spaniards, who maintain- 
' ed their ground very reſolutely for rwo hours, when 


victory declaring for our Welſh hero, the enemy 
turned their backs and fled, leaving ſix hundred of 


their friends dead upon the field of battle. The 


loſs on the fide of the Buccaneers alſo, was con- 


ſiderable : However, they. preſs'd towards the city, 


and within three hours more ſcaled the walls, and 
became maſters of the place, without making the 
leaſt breach; for they had not indeed: any artillery 
with them : Moxcan finding himſelf in poſletſi- 
on of the city, gave out that all the wine was 
poiſoned, apprehending that his men would get 
drunk as uſual, and the Spaniards might rally and 


cut them in pieces, his'numbers being yet ſo much. 


inferior'to the enemy : He placed his guards alſo in 
the moſt proper places to ſecure his conqueſt, and 
gave as great ſtances. of his military skill and con- 
duct, in preſerving what he had ſo bravely won, 


as the moſt conſummate General could have done ; 


when, on a ſudden, the whole city appeared in 


the ſame inſtant ; which. ſome charge upon Mor- 
Gan, tho* *tis admitted. he gave orders for extin- 
guiſhing it ; others ſay, that it was ſet on fire by 


the inhabitants, to deprive the Buccaneers of the 


rich treaſures and yomees they. expected, which 
ſeems much the moſt probable ; for why Mor an 


ſhould burn the town, before he had plunder'd it, 


and deſtroy the prize: he had in his hands, is' not 
caſy to conceive, / | 


But however it happened, all agree the fire con- 


tinued ſeveral days, inſomuch that ſcarce a houſe 


was left ſtanding in the place, which a little before 
contained two thouſand houſes magnificently built, 
all the beams whereof were cedar, and the furni- 
ture anſwerably rich ; beſides which, were. five thou- 


ſand houſes more of the inferior tradeſmen, and ſe- 


veral beautiful churches and monaſteries.z for this, 

as has been obſerved, was the repoſitory of all the 

treaſures of Peru annually brought hither to be ſent 

to Europe. Ar de"vap 
"Y'OL.: NL, 


While the fire continued, the Butcatieers &h- Ec = AP: 
camped without the walls ; bur after it ceaſed, they WY 
returned, arid quartered in (the: fuins, makirig a | 
very itr:& ſearch forthe plate and' mohey that was 
not conſumed, of which they found” great quanti- 
ties melted down: They alſs diſcovered abutidance 
of treaſure hid ini wells, and reſetvoirs/ of water, 
and out of a ſhip in 'the harbour they 'took two 


| hundred thouſand pieces of eight; arifl not contetit 
- with this, *tis ſaid they tortur'd the miſerabie in- 


habitants various ways, to make them diſcover more, 
or offer large ranſoms for their liberty ; and; ac- 
cording to my author, they were more ſevere 
upon the Prieſts and Monks than any other 
people, knowing them to be poſſeſſed of very great 
treaſures, either of their own, or belonging to their 
ſeveral churches and convents. __ 

My Dutch author exclaims loudly alſo againſt 


_ the Buccaneers, for the innumerable'rapes they com- 


mitted, charging MorGa rx their Commander, 
with being as guilty of theſe outrages, as his men ; 
Particularly, he relates, that a beautiful' young: la- 
dy, wite to a rich Spanith merchant of Panama, re- 
fuſing to ſubmit ro his embraces, he:ſhut her up in 
a dungeon, and uſed her 'very hardly ; but he ac- 
knowledges, the Captain afterwards, pleaſed to have 
found a woman that was not to be'tempted to be 


falſe to her husband's bed, generouſly gave her her 


liberty: But to return from this digreſſion ; Mor- 


_ Gan having remained near a month in Panamaz 


and collected the ranſoms he require&for his priſon- 
ers, loaded near two hundred beaſts with the trea- 
ſure he had got, and returned to 'Venta de Cruz, 


where he put it into boats, and conveyed -it down 


the river to the caſtle of Chagpe ; 'but the 'Bucca- 

neers finding there did: not come more than two 

hundred pieces of. eight/to- the ſhare' of every: private 

man, began to threaten the Captain for concealing 

the moſt: valuable ipart-of the :plunder'; atleaſt the 

French, and ſome-other foreigners, among whom 

was'our author, pretended to be highly diſguſted : 

Whereupon Morcan, - having blown'up' the for- 

tifications of the: caſtle: of Chagre, went.on board 

his ſhip, and with only*four fail of Engliſh, whom 

the foreigners ſuſpected were in the-ſecret, and ſha- 

red with him the beſt of the plunder, returned to 

Jamaica : After which, the: French. joined their 

countrymen in the iſlands of Tortuga and Hiſpanio- 

la, and the: reſt of the Buccaneers went in fearch 

of new adventures. ol rn 

| Captain Moxcan, and the Buccaneers that re- ygorgan 

turned to Jamaica, brought with them tour hun- brings 

dred thouſand pieces of eight, and the Captairi was rp age 

not only knighted: by King Cranes IN. for his E700 

bravery and conduct in taking Panama, but he was jamaica. 

made one of the Commillioners of the Admiralty in Caighicd 

that iſland ; and the Earl of Ca r,isLE, Governor fr 9 

of Jamaica, returning to England for the Fecovery taking 

of his health, in the year 1680, left: Sir Harry Panama. - 

Mozxc an Deputy-governor there, ' However, up- 

on the repeated complaints of the Spaniſh Ambal-- 

ſador, of the depredations of the Buccaneers in the* 

Spaniſh ſertlements in the Welſt-Indies, Sir Hazry 

was ſent for over to England, and/ committed to. 

the Tower, where he lay. three years ; and then- 

his health being pretty much impaired, he obtained 

his liberty, but did not long ſurvive his'impriſon- 

ment, according to the beſt information I can get. 

It may be thought ſtrange, that the Govern- Some ac- 

ment of England ſhould encourage, or even con- £2unt of 

nive at the depredations of the Buccaneers in the gf". 

Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, at a time when the two na- attempts of 
21 R ph $45 tions the Buccas 

| neers. 
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CH AP: tions were--at Peace in Europe. -But nothing ap- dnly brave-manthar has been ſacrificed to Spain-for CH A », 
2, pears more-frequent, than for the nations of Europe reaſons of ſtate, when he ought-to have hada ſtatue 1 
' Y ' to commit a&ts. of hoſtility on each other, in the ere&ed to his memory : For he it-is, has ſhewn us "YY 
| Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, without- any regard to trea- the way, if ever we ſhould be compelled to fall'out 0 
ties: or-alliances concluded in Europe. _  :; with Spain, to make our ſelves maſters of the 'gold 
- The Spaniards, by virtue. of the Pope's grant to and filver-mines. He has.ſhewn us, that if-we poſ- 


 obtained;the ;name of Buccaneers) to retaliate the 


them of.,that new world, did for a great. while 
make no. ſcruple - to. fall upon the Engliſh, French 
and Dutch, and every.other nation that attempted 


to make ſettlements in: America : As they had diſ- 


covered the country, they held that no other nation 
had a right to-plant-or inhabit it, tho? it was impol- 
ſible they could uſe or cultivate a third part of the 
country, and- had not-obtained the leave of the na- 
tives to, poſſeſs any part of it, This was a claim and 
pretenſion-that the-reſt of: the ;nations of Europe 
would by no means ſubmit to, but in time planted 
great-part 'of the aſlands and. continent, which the 
Spaniards called their property ; and asthe Spaniards 
endeavoured to-diſturb theſe new ſettlements, took 
their ſhipping, and ſometimes maſſacred their men. 
Tho? the Engliſh, for political reaſons, did not think 
fit to declare: open war againſt them in Europe, yet 
they ſuffered private Adventurers, (who afterwards 


_ iyjury, .4n order to-bring the Spaniards to reaſon, 


and that they might-be induced to ſuffer our ſhip- 
ping-to' trade with our own plantations and ſettle- 
ments ' without. diſturbance : - Thoſe therefore, that 
have:given, Sir; Harry Morcan and his men the 
denomination 'of ,Pirates,. .have done them a great 
deal of injury; if it be. conſidered, in the firſt place, 
that the Spaniards had no other title to America, 
than what was.founded in force : and uſurpation ; 
and that they at this 


> 


nized over the;;Indian Princes, who alone had a: 
right to this country ; and;would-not ſuffer any other! 
European,nation;ito have any; commerce with them, . 
but-fell in ;a hoſtile manner..on all .European ſhip- 


ping that appeared in thoſe feas;' whether they were: 
at peace with 'Spain-1n Europe;or -not:: which ſuf-. 


ficiently: juſtifies. the Buccaneers in attacking: their 


ſettlements,: tho* the cruelties:they are ſaid to:have- 
exerciſed, upon the People:of. Panama, and ſome. 
other towns, are not to be.excuſed::: But theſe have 
poſſibly been greatly exaggeratediby their enemies ; 
tor the /perſon who: wrote:theihaſtory. of the Bucca- 


neers, acknowledges himſelf in.enemy to Morxcan, 


and to have been highly: |diſobliged by him, and. 
therefore cannot be looked upon. as very impartial. 
in his relation, .. But admitting thoſe ſtories of their 
barbarities,;are-;true ; with what face can the Spa- 
niards complain 'of cruelty, who tortured and maſ-. 


ſacred ſo. many. millions of Indians, but threeſcore 
years before, .and. diſpoſſeſſed them of this very 


country, . without; the leaſt ſhadow of title to it ?. 
unleſs the Pope's grant, which all mankind (Papiſts 


as well as Proteſtants): laugh-at at 'this day, bemg 


fenſible, that neither they, nor any other Euro- 


pean nation, can bave a juſt right to any part of 


America that:was inhabited, but what they gained 


by treaty with the inhabitants. And if the .Spa- 


niards tall: upon the Engliſh, or any other nation, 


tor trafficking) with the Indians, and. entring into 
allances with-them, we may juſtly repel force with 
force, and retaliate the injuries they do us. Sir 


Harry Moroan.was indeed impriſoned at. the. 
iſh Ambaſſador, after he had. 


mſtance of the Span 
periormed the greateſt a&tions, perhaps, that ever 
man did, with ſuch a handful of men, and in ſuch 


circumſtances, -and had been in ſome meaſure :re- 
warded for them by .the Government, tho'| they . 


quarrelled with him afterwards. But be is not the 


yery time oppreſſed and tyran- 


ſeſs the Iſthmus with a good force, and ere& for- 
treſſes on the North and South-ſeas, we may with 
eaſe - render ourſelves maſters of the treaſures of 
North and South America ;| If a thouſand. men 
could effe&t ſuch great things againſt their principal 
ſettlements there, what might not a royal fleet and 
army do? Tho? I am ſtill of opinion this ought never 
to be attempted, unleſs the Spaniards compel us to 
fall out with them. - The nation will get more by 
trafficking with Spain and the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 


and improving our own plantations in Florida, than 


by poſlefling their mines. Gold and filver poſſibly 
may have the ſame effe& upon us it has had upon 
them, render us indolent, and-enervate our people, 
and Britain might become as deſpicable a nation 
in time, as Spain has been almoſt ever ſince they 
poſſeſſed Potoſi. <cil, 


2, Porto Bello is ſituated on a bay of the North- Porto Bel. 
ſea, in 10 degrees of north latitude, and 82 degrees |* &ſcrib- 


of weſtern longitude, about 750 miles north of Pa- 4 


nama, and,had this name-given 'it by CoLuMBus, 
on account of the ſecurity. of its harbour. 
_ Warr gives the following deſcription of: the 
harbour and town : Portobely - ſays this writer, 


is a very fair large and commodious harbout, af- 


fording good anchorage and ſhelter for ſhips, having 
a narrow entrance, and ſpreading wider.' within :- 
The galleons from Spain - find good. riding here, 
while they take in the treaſures of Peru, -that- are 
brought thither -from Panama. The entrance- is 
ſecured by a fort on the left hand going in, and. by 
a blockhouſe on the other fide, oppolite to it.-» At 
the; bottom of the harbour hes the town, bending 
with the ſhore like a half-moon : In the middle of 
which,” upon:'the ſea, is another ſmall -Jow fort ; 
and-at the weſt-end of the town, upon an eminence, 
lies another ſtrong fort, yet commanded by a neigh- 
bouring, hill ; and in all theſe forts, there are uſually 


about two or three hundred men in garriſon,; The. 


town lies open towards the:country without wall or 
works ; and at the eaſt end is | a long ſtable for the 
King's Mules. The Governor's houſe ſtands upon 
the eminence near the great fort at the weſt end of 


the town. It is an unhealthful place, the eaſt end 
being ſituated in a low ſwampy. ground, and the ſea, 


at low-water leavin 


the ſhore within the harbour, 


bare, a great way from . the houſes, which having 


a black filthy mud or ouze, occaſions very noiſome 


vapours in this hot climate. 'From the fouth and. 


eaſt part of it, the country riſes gradually in hills, 
which are partly wood-lands, and partly ſayannah 
or paſture z\ but there are few fruit-trees or planta- 
tions near the town. wb $41 
Much the . greateſt part of the inhabitants are 
Indians, Mulattoes and Negroes, .no Spaniard. of 
any ſubſtance caring to reſide in ſo unhealthful a, 
place, tho? at the time of the Fair, it is ſo crowded 
with rich Merchants, that above an hundred crowns 
are given for a poor lodging, and a thouſand crowns 
for a ſhop, | during the ſhort time that the galleons 
ſtay there, and allproviſions are ptoportionably dear, 
tho* they. are cheap enough at other times ; and ſo 
ſubject is the-place to :peftyential: Fevers, that five 


The En- 


hundredipepple | have died: there during the time of glith loſe 


the Fair | 
healthfulneſs of this climate more than the Engliſh, 


when the ſquadron under the command of Admiral 
ts Hos1ER 


only;\; No people ever-experienced the un- their ip 


and men 
here with- 


out fight- 
ing. 


Cruz 


Chea 


Nata 


Seucha 
dero. 


NewF« 


| burgh, 


E ts Gitu; 


Yon, 


Hos12& lay. before it, without being ſuffered to 
enter.upon ws in. the year 1727; For-here we 


» did not only loſe Admiral Hos1zr, but the ſea- 
men twice over z and what added 'to the misfortune 


was, that all the ſhips. were ſo' damaged by the - 


worms, that it was with difficulty they were brought 
back to England again. We might have fixed our 
ſelves on the iſthmus, with leſs expence of men, 
ſhips and treaſure, than it coſt us to. lie here, .and 
render the Spaniards our irreconcileable enemies, 
without acquiring the leaſt advantage to our ſelves. 
3. Venta de Cruz 1s ſituated on the banks of the 
river Chagre, where it begins.to be navigable, about 
thirty miles'to the northward of Panama : And here 
the merchandize brought isembark*d for PortoBello, 
in order to be ſent to Europe ; but I don't find this 
place to be conſiderable upon any other account. - 
| 4+. The town of Cheapo is ſituated on a river 
of the. ſame name, about twenty-five miles :north- 
eaſt of Panama, and eighteen or twenty from the 
ſea, and is but a ſmall place. 


- 5. Nata is a port-town on the welt fide of the 
bay of Panama, about ſeventy miles ſouth-weſt of 
the city of Panama. Their chief 'dependance is on 
cattle, hogs and poultry, with which - they ſerve 
*the markets of Panama ; for the country about 
that city is ſo very barren, that they would frequent- 
| ly be in danger of famiſhing, if they were not ſup- 
plied by ſhipping with proviſions from the towns 
that lie at a diſtance. from it. CES | 
| 6. The town of Conception is ſituated near the 
mouth of -the river: Conception, which falls into 
the North-ſea, over-againſt La Sounds Key, . one 
_ of the Sambalas iſlands ;z but I meet with no parti- 


cular deſcription ;of this place. |, 


* 4/0 Santa Maria 1s ſituated 6 leagues from the. 


ſea, on the ſouth bank of, the river to- which it 
communicates :its name, in 7 degrees 40 minutes 
- north. latitude, about 3o leagues ſouth-eaſt of Pana- 
- ma, and is conſiderable on account of. the gold 
' mines in the neighbourhood of it, but does not ſeem 
_ toibe of any great, ſtrength, the Buccaneers and Pri- 
vateers having -plunder'd it ſeveral times. The 
country about it is low. and woody, ahd the ouze and 
mud on the banks of the river, occaſions a-noiſome 
finking ſmell, which makes the air. very unwhole- 


-.: 1, Scuchadero, a- ſmall 'town-: ſituated on the 
north ſide of the. fame river nearer -its mouth, but 
ſtanding on a. good dry ſoil, and open.to the Gulph 
of St. Michael, from; whence it is refreſh*d by the 
ſea-breezes. This is eſteemed a healthful place; 
and what contributes to- render it more fo, is a 
fine rivulet of freſh water that runs. by it, for the 
waters of this province are frequently * brackiſh: 
The Spaniards, therefore, who reſort [with their 
faves to the gold mines and rivulets at the proper 
ſeaſons, frequently come hither for their: health and 
refreſhments. LO CONIR! 1. 4:99967 1201 

The laſt place I ſhall. mention in. this province, 
is New Edinburgh, or. the place-which: the Scots 
gave this name ta, when they attempted to make 
a ſettlement on the coaſt of Darien, or Terra- 
Firma Proper, , and denominated the country. about 
it -New Calidonia,../;This fortreſs ; was ſituated on 
the continent, near.; the , north-weſt. point of the 
 Gulph of Darien, in 9 degrees odd minutes north 
latitude, on a.moſt excellent harbour. (according to 
Dr,, W aL LAKE); being: about a league in length 


| from the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, half a mile 


| broad. at the entrance,, and upwardsiof a mile broad 
Within, and large enough to Contain five hundred 


and a communication with the South-ſea 


#45 


ſail of hips utit6uch'd from atiy wind that can blow: CHAP: = 


The forts ſtood! upon a peninſula;- almoſt ſur- As 
rounded by the harbour and the North-ſea; and the The 
acceſs to the peninſula fo defended by rocks atid pre- firength 6f 
cipices, that a very little | art would have render'd 

it impregnable ; and there was as much land The 
contained in it, as would thave-produced ten thou- _ 
ſand hogſheads: of ſugar annually; if .it had been fertility of 
cultivated (according to 'WALLaRE):the foil be- the coun- 
ing rich, the air temperate; and the water ' ſweet try about 


every thing contributed to | render it healthful it 2<cord- 


and..convenient : The land abounded in veniſon gf... 
and poultry, and the ſeas with the beſt fiſhy and 


what were ſtill greater advantages, it ſtood in' the = 


neighbourhood of the richeſt gold mines in America, Near the 
might eaſi- 2214. 
ly have been open'd from thence by the way of the 2" 


_ river Darien, and the Gulph of St. Michael's, The 


Scots thought themſelves extremely fortunate in 
happening upon this: important'agreeable fituation, 
which they tell us the Engliſh,, Dutch and French, 
tho* they had been all over this' coaſt,” frony Portb 
Bello to Carthagena, never once diſcover*d, and the 
Spaniards themſelyes were ſtrangers to it. Here it 
was the Scots arrived in the month of November 
1699, in order to fix-a colony of their: countrymen 
on the continent z the occaſion whereof it may be 
proper to mention in this place, ' E- | 
"The Parliament of Scotland paſ#d an Act in the The octa- 


: 


year 1695, for erecting a Company ' to trade to _ ogg 
Africa and the Indies : By which they were autho- 6. Be 
rized to plant colonies and fettlements'in the Eaſt lony here. 


and Weſt-Indies under his'Majefty's Letters Parent, 


' which they alſo obtained; and both the-Engliſh and 


Hamburgh Merchants contributing| very largely to 

this enterprize, 'they equipped ſeveral ſhips,” which 

ſailed with forces, and every thing requiſite to plant 

a colony on or \near the iſthmus: of [Darien in the 

year 1698. They landed firſt '-on” Golden Ifland, 

at the' mouth of: the river Darien z but not liking; 

the ſituation, they went over'to the-continent, and 

built the"fort of -- Edinburgh on the ſpot'of ground 

already deſcribed; with the permiſſions of the na- 

tives, calling the country which the Indians affigned 

them to-plant and cultivate, New Calidonia, That 

part of the iſthmus, which the: Indians'their friends The ex- 

then poſſeſs'd, the Scots inform us, extended along tent of the 

the North-ſea,” from the Gulph of Darien to Port Font, 

Scrivan on the:North-ſea, being about an hundred gominion 

and forty miles; and from Caret Bay, im the fouth- of the In- 

weſt part of the Gulph'of Darien, to the lead dians, 

of the river  Cheapo on the ſouth,'' about an 

hundred and fifty miles; the breadth unfome places 

ſixty, and in others an hundred. miles, /and\upwards, | 

- The Indian Princes within theſe limits were eight They are 

at lealt; all of them then at war with the Spaniards, well re- 

and received.the Scots nyt wow country with a _— 
it deal of joy mn hopes err. aſſiſtance againft >: 

On ancicnci the' Spaniards. '/ The ttle- _ 

ment went ow profperouſly at firſt ; but'the Spani- 

ards. complaining te: the Court 'of England, and 

declaring that 'they'ſhould look upon this as an act 


of hoſtility, Darien having long been ſubject to that 


Crown, 'as they alledg*d :' The Engliſh Eaſt-India The Spa- 
Company alſo complaining of this ſettlement at the _ and 
ſame cime, as an infringement of their charter, the |; 77 
Engliſh Parliament thought' fit to interpoſe and ad- rm 
dreſs King WiLLLaM tg recal 'his Patent to the Company 
Scots 'Company. ''' wm ION þ ' Oppoſe 


. The Seors, on'the other hand, fent up their A- then, 
gents to the Courr' of 'England, to repreſent that 
this- was ne invalion of the Spaniſh dominions, be- 
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THE PRESENT STATE 
CHAP. cauſe they were either never poſſeſs?d vf that part of ' The third, called the Iſle of Pines, is a ſmall CHAP. 


the iſthmus ;, or, if they were, they had been dri- 
ven from it by the natives, who were at that time 
in the actual poſſeſion of the country, and at war 


with the Spaniards, as they had been many years" 


'before the-arrival of the Scots + But how much fo- 
ever the Scots might be in the right, ſuch was the in- 


* fvence of the Court of Spain and the Engliſh Eaft- 


India Company, - that all -meafures were taken to 


. ruin the Scots ſettlement. The Engliſh Miniſtry 


- | Prevailed on the Hamburghers to draw their money 


. out of the ſtock ; and the Parliament of England 


threatened the Merchants of I:ondon, who had any 
ſhares in it, with their diſpleaſure, if they did not 
diſengage themſelves: And orders being ſent at the 


Name time to Jamaica, and the Fngliſh plantations 


inthe Weſt-Indies, not to ſuffer the Scots to fur- 
-niſh themſelves with proviſions there, or give them 


The Scots-gny aſſiſtance, our northern neighbours were un- 


quit 


___ Kdin- 


burgh. 


| obliged to fortunately compelled: to quit the enterprize, which 


we ourſelves found reaſon to regret a few years af- 
'terwards, when France, in a manner, poffeſſed 
-herfelf of all the Spaniſh dominjons, and among 
the reſt, of this important place, which, had Bri- 
tain remained poſſeſs'd of, ſhe might eaſily have 


 Ntopp*d thoſe treaſures coming to Europe, which 


-fo long enabled the:French to carry on the ſecond 


war againſt the Confederates. Another ill conſe- 


- quence this piece of injuſtice was attended with, 


was the making the Scots our enemies, and obli- 
ging us to purchaſe their friendſhip again, at the 


- expence of almoſt four hundred thouſand pounds ; 


and whether any thing will perfeCtly ſatisfy them, 


but'the ſubverſion of the Engliſh Conftitution, is ſtill 


a queſtion: -On the other hand, the Scots offer'd 
to ſhare the ſettlement with the Engliſh, and would 
have been infinitely obliged to them, if they had 
encouraged and ſupported it : Nor is there a ſpot 
of ground, it'is agreed, on the continent of Ame- 
rica, that could be of greater fervice to Britain, 
than that of New Edinburgh, if ever we are doom'd 


to have a war with Spain and France again. 


Iſlands on Having taken aview of the principal places upon 


the coaſt 
of Terra 
Firma 
Proper. 


the continent of Darien, or Terra-Firma Proper, 
I proceed to' give ſome deſcription of the iſlands 


_ near the coaſts of this province, both in the North 
and South-ſeas, . which are very numerous, and of 
great uſe to ſea-faring men, who traffick in thoſe 


ſeas, - tho? ſcarce any of them are inhabited. 


\ +... On the North-ſea, at the entrance of the Gulph 


| Golden 
Iſland. 


_ of Darien, lie three iſlands almoſt in a triangle, 


which form a very good ,harbour. The eaſtermoſt 
of the three, and the ſmalleſt, is called Golden 
Iſland : There .1s a:fair deep channel between this 


_ and the main; it 1s naturally ſrongly fortified, be- 


ing defended by a ſteep rock alm 


cept the landing-place, which is a ſmall ſandy bay 
on the ſouth ſide.. The aſland is moderately high, 
and cover'd with ſmall trees and ſhrubs, and was 
recommended to the Scots India Company, as a 


| Proper place to fix their firſt colony on ; but find- 


ing it barren, and deſtitute of proviſions, -the Scots 
"' upon a place on the oppoſite ſhore (as has 

en obſerved already) which was excellent fruit- 
ful land, and no leſs ſcarce than the iſland. The 


largeſt of the three iſlands lies to the weſt of Golden 


Illand, being ſwampy or marſhy. ground, and ſo 
beſet with Mangroves, that it is difficult getting on 
ſhore. It lies near a point of the iſthmus, which 
15 the ſame ſort of ground for a mile or two, and 
is ſcarce parted from the main-land, but at 
high-water, and even then ſhips cannot paſs be- 
tween, gon Hl 


' fit to plant or inhabit any of them. From the 


all round, 'ex-_ 


iſland, north of the other two; and, riſing into © 
hills, is a good ſea-mark ; It is covered with tall Ifle of 
trees fit for building, or any other uſe, and has a Pines. | 
fine rivulet of freſh water in it. ny | 
- Three leagues north-weſt of theſe, lie a multi- © os 
tude of ſmall iſlands, extending as far as Point jg,,q, 
Samballas, generally denominated, the Samballas 
IfNlands ; ſome of them lie one mile from the oppo- 
ſite ſhore of the continent ; ſome two miles, and 
others two miles and a half from the ſhore, 
and about as far from each other, and there are 
navigable channels between them : The ſea be. 
tween this long range of iſlands and the conti- 
nent, is navigable alſo from one end to the other, 
and affords every-where good anchoring in hard 
ſandy ground : It is good landing either on the 
1Nands, or the main; and let the wing fit how it 
will, ſhips never want a good road to ride in on 
the inſide of one or other of theſe iſlands, on which 
account this channel was the general rendezvous of 
the Buccaneers and Privateers on this coaſt, eſpeci- 
ally La Sounds Key and Springers Key (or Iſland) 
which do not only afford good ſhelter for careening, 
but good wells of freſh water not far from the ſur- 
face, if they dig for them. But tho' it be ſuch 
good riding on the inſide of theſe keys or iſlands, 
there lies a ridge of dangerous rocks on the outſide, 
at about half a mile diſtance ; and there are others 
lie under water, between theſe iſlands and the 
Gulph of Darien. ON SELL OR 

The Samballas are generally low, flat, ſandy 
iſlands, but have variety of fruit-trees and foreſt- 
trees upon them; particularly the Mamrnees, Sa- 

illo's and Manchinel trees : Their ſhores alſo 
afford good ſhell-fiſh ; but no people have thought 


Samballas iſtands paſſing to the weſtward by Port _— 
Scrivan, and the bay where the town of Nombre Nombre "I 
de Dios once ſtood, we arrive at the iſlands of Ba- - = + 
ſtimento, being four or five in number, and lying 9.4. ” 
about a mile from the continent : They are, for 
the moſt part, high land covered with wood ; and 
one of them has a ſpring of freſh- water: in it. 
Theſe, with the main-land oppoſite to them, ' form 
a good harbour, into which there 1s an eaſy paſſage, ' 
with the ſea-breeze between the eaſtermoſt iſland 
and the next to it, and as good going out with 'the 
land-breeze the ſame way. ' A little farther weſt- 
ward, over-againſt Porto Bello, are. two ſmall flat 
iſlands without wood or water : "They lie ſo near 
the continent, that there is but a very narrow 
channel between. Beyond the Baſtimentos, to 
Porto Bello, the coaſt is generally rocky ; and with- 
in the land the - country 1s full of high ſteep hills, 
covered with wood, unleſs where they are cleared 
for plantations by the Spaniſh Indians tributary 
to Porto Bello ; and theſe,\in W axtr's time, ann. 
1681, were the firſt ſettlements on the north coaft 
of Darien under the Spaniſh - Government : The 
Spaniards had then neither command over the In- 
dians, or commerce with them to the eaſtward of 
Port Scrivaa. The ſame writer indeed ſays, he was 
inform'd, the Spaniards had courted the natives 
ſince, and won” them over to their party ; bur 'tis 
certain this was not effefted in the year 1698, when 
the Scots landed-on the iſthmus ; for they found all The [:d- 
the Indians berween' the Gulph of Darien and Port aw* 0: 
Scrivan at open war with the Spaniards. I proceed, |. i 
in the next place, to this deſcription' of the iſlands th, Spur 
belonging to this province of Daxien, or 'Terra- ard. 
Firma Proper, ithat lie in the Bay of Panama in 
the South-ſea. ao 

The 


Tabago 
iſland, 


| Ot ue 
and 


4 Chuche 


W Gallerz 
iſland, 


CHAP. 


The Bay 
of Pana- 
ma. 

The 
iſlands 

in it. 
The 
Kings or 
Pearl 
iſlands. 


| feng, ape Lite 


 __ two'miles over either. way; partly 


 »--- beſt" Tridian fruits; ſack as Sapadillo' 
+ Pears; Mammees,' 'Manvmnee SapotX 


Tabago 
iſland, 


| Otoque 
| iſland, 


- Chuche 
& ſand. 


_ 0 be either inhabited-or 
6rnitted, becauſe 'it has a place in our maps: As | 
has alſo that of Gallera, 'another ſmall, fat; barren 


Gallera 


4 land, 


 northermoſt ' of "thets, -"eall'd Pacheque, 


| ſeven leagues diſtant) from the ma 


| - Panda, and a le 


1 0F! TER RA-FIRMA 


The" Bay of 'Panama'is of a feriiicireular form, 


and made "by Point Garrichina- on 'the ſouth-eaſt, 
arid Panta Mala on the: horth-welt, -being-about an 

hundred miles over; and; three hundred m-circum- 
ference, including! che Gulph 'of St. Michacl's at the 


mouth of the river of 'St.” Mury*s;© 
- The Kings of Pearl lands, bing "9 windy 


iſlands, 'and very nittnezous, ke a}moft'in the mid- 


dle- of this bay, Aretehing from the ſouth-eaſt to 
the north-weſt, 'in' length about + 4 Jeagues. The 


leagues ſouth-eaſt of" Pariatoa ; and the-fouthermoſt 
of them, calld:St Pabl; +2 tefgttes north-weſt 
of Point Garrachina z and they are generally” about 


Theſe lands Bade: to the citizens" of Panama, 
who keep N yn ah, &©'plant -and cultivate them: 
ey afford particularly Phantains and 
Bawen's and iy-ſþme* % them Rice-s/ſown'; but 
many of them,” eſpecially” the largeſt, are wholl 
uncultivated, ahd"almeft'over-run with weeds, tho” 
i ſeems'ts be/a frajtftl/ſof that would 


N ,- who le concealed in the woods in* the 
days; and in the night rob the Sparith” planta- 
tions.” , 99 MINYgY S133 

"There are nario kiddie betwerh Py of theſe 


iſtands, only fit fo bears *6:paſs; bur berwixt the 


lands” and-;the'' mainland, 'is'a'thannel 4 leagues 
over; where theft #”' "ſufficient" PRs 'of water, 
and"gbod"anthoring"WFthe way : « 


proſpetts on 
each "fide extretr \ Ipleiifubir © 8 Bae fr the 'conti- 


pi hills, always greery; and the 
King's iſlands on 'the other” ide | channel are no 
leſs wat: if 32:25 bas 7; 2 
"The ifland af. Chepelis! ect 7 Jeaguis eaſt of 
e from the continent, is the 
pleaſanteſt ifland'in'the Bay'of Panarna.” Tt is about 
high land, and 
pittly-wvalleys. The low-lands are' planted with the 
Avagato 
5, Sar -apples, 
&cif:a8d-the- middle; of: the my wats Plantains. 
'The ifarids of Perico att three ſmall iſlands,” which 
ke before' the city-of Panda; about three thiles from 
t;-and\ may be called thepgrt to that eity, the great 


ſhips lying here, beeauſe'there is net r depth of water 


to approach hearer;/'- © 1 


"FheMand! of Tibago lies Wis fir jeagyes fourh 


| of Panama, being about three miles long; and two 
| broad: "A mountdinous iſland, - *the- north fide 
dee affords a pleaſant profped, appearing like 


a garden of fruit; | ſurrounded with high trees. 
Cloſe by the ſea ſtand aburidance of Cocao-nut-trees; 
and on 'this fide a fine Tiyulet of freſh water falls 
from" the top of the mountain.” ' There is a ſmall 
Hand on the north-weſt-fide of this, called Tabo- 
gilla;- 'aad another about. a mile from it on the 
north-eaſt, with a channel between them. | -- 
: Otogue is an land ſouth-weſt of Tabago ; in 
which'there are good Plantain-walks with Negroes 
upon them, belo to the citizens of' Panama, 
who look after them, and breed fowk and hogs for | 
their-maſters,' as they do at the Peart iſlands. - The 
iland/of Chuche is a ſmall low woody fland, that 
les weſt: of the Pearl lands, and does not a 


planted; 'but'could not be 


iſland,” which hes between Point Garrachina ing the 


Peart iſlands, only rematkable for an'engagement 


between the Spaniards and Captain Haz r1s, who 


was attacked by them here, as he was ſharing the 
FO LH. 


lies© 12- 


liahd.of «Darien. 


produce any 
ching, Theſe unplanted Wands ſhelter their fugitive healchful 


ppear are vQarker. When they are engaged i 


gold with his men thar he took in Santa Maria; but C = "yz 


the Privateers made ſuch a brave defence, that the: 


Spaniards thought fit t6 retire, and __ them mn 
poſſeſſion of their' plunder, 


The foil of the iſthmus of Darieeis or Tora The ſoil 
| Firma Proper, is good in the middle of the pro-7 

vince, according to War 8; bur: both. the ſhores Tera. Fir- 
of the North and South-ſeas are generally either a ma Pro- 


dry- barren fand, or drowned mangrove land, ' that p**- 
will ſcarce produce any kind of grain. Mr. War | 
tary indeed informs us, that his countrymen,” the 
Scots, were ſo fortumate to meet with a fpot of 
Sr6und, where they- built the fort of New Edin- 
burgh, almoit ' ſurrounded by the ſea; the foil 
whereof was rich; - the air temperate, © the water 
finger; and every thing about it contributing to niake 
it healthful and convenient: Thar the land afforded 
Deer,. Rabbets; wild Hogs; Guanoes, -Turkeys, | 


Pheaſants, Partridges and Parrots ; ; "and the ſea; 


y Manatee, Turtle; and a vaſt variety of ſmaller fiſh, 


fromthe bigneſs of a; Salmon, to: that of'a Perch. 
It. is! very® poſſible, in the moſt! barre and 'un- 
countries, to/rmeect with ſome ſmall portions 
of it; that differ from the reſt ; and ſuch was that, 
in ſeems, the Scots propoſed to fix their'colony: up- 


on: Bur ftill it is very: certain, that the ſea-coaſts of 


this province are' generally unhealthful,. being exceſ- The air. 


five hot, and very.wet two thirds-'of the year ; and 
all travellers agree, that'the mountains, think: m_ 
mines in them, ' prodiice | ſcarce” a bx Bop 

ſhrubs. . The Rey about ' Pariama,' the; ca ba 
city; 1s: 10 ex . that their corn, fleſh; 


and: other proviſions, are brou ght them | wn from 
countries at- a: creat diſtance; "and that city 
would be- ſtarved; if their-communication' with their 


neighbours by ſea was cut off half year ; for the? 

che; heart 'of -the' country: is/faid' rob@ fivicful, yet 
wery little of it” is cleared of: wood;' or cultivated. 

As-to "the" Indians; they are not” very: numerous; 
and they clear no'more ground than juſt ſerves their 

reſpe families,” ſowing a little Indian-corn; and 


having: ſmall gardens in im the woods, . that produce 


Plantains: and "Potatoes, and ſome other fruits and 


roots, which, with what-they take in hunting and 
fiſhing, furniſhes them with a poor ſubſiſtance ;' and 
as to the Spaniards, they ſeem to be' above working 
and cultiyating — _ both'mm the: old” and 
new world : The' little that is cleare@ and- planted 
in America, is done by the Negroes or the Indians; 
and though the country might yield good' crops of 
grain-and graſs, if it- were inhabited by an induf- | 
-trious people; yet, in the preſent fituation of affairs, 
it affords but Jeet proviſion, inſomuch” that our 
Buccaneers, the hardieſt' race of men Upon'earth, 
who have marched through it, afid- plundered the 
Spaniſh towns, have been more in danger of famine, 
than' any other enemy : And ſhould*the Engliſh 
ever attempt to diſlodge the Spaniards from the iſth- 
mus, 'they muſt carry a double ſtock” of proviſions 
with them; for-T' queſtion | whether the country 
would: be —_ to bh a thouſand men in their 


"nad." 


The Indians of Darien teſoeible hols 4 in che caſt- 
ert 'provinces of Mexico ; 'only it is obſerved, as 
they approach nearer the Equator, their complexions 
in hunting, 
"fiſhing, planting, 'or any laborious exerciſe, they 
vſually-go raked, having their ins painted with 
various 'colours' and: Ggures ; but they-have' their 


robes of ceremony (as WAarz informs us) both 
-white' and black, that'are made 'of cotton linnen, 


and reach down to their heels ; and-the-men wear 
coronets of cane on their heads, adorned with fea- 
21 S thers : 
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knives; and many of them of late uſe fire- 
arms, which they purchaſe of the Europeans. 


of a round viſage; have ſhort bottle noſes ; their 
eyes large, generally grey, yet lively. and. ſpark- 


ling: They have high fore-heads, white even teeth,, 
thin lips, and mouths moderately large, their cheeks. 
and chins well proportion'd ; and that they: are 1n- 
general finely featur*d, but the men more ſo than 


the women. Both ſexes have long black hair, 
coarſe and ſtrong, which they uſually wear down 
tothe middle of their backs, or lower, at full length ; 
only:the women tie it together with a ſtring juſt be- 
hind the head, from whence it flows looſe like the 
mens, They -ſuffer no- other hair to grow, but that 
on their heads, their eye-brows and eye-lids. Their 
beards, and all below, are pulled; /up by the roots, 
as ſoon as any- appears ; and- they haye the fame 
cuſtom as the Eaſt-Indians and Africans have. of 
anointing their heads and bodies with oil or fat.” 


A race of © There are, it ſeems, among theſe dark complex- 


white In- 
dians, 


jon'd Indians, ſome that are perfe&tly white 'in the 
province of 'Terra-Firma Proper; Their skins, ſays 
my author, are not of ſuch--a white, [as our fair 
people in Europe, who have ſome tincture of red 
in their complexion: Nor 1s:it like that.of our paler 


_ people, but a pure milk-white; and there grows 


upon their bodies a fine- ſhort milk-white down, 
through which however the skin appears. The hair 


_ of their heads and eye-brows alſo is white, growing 


to the length of ſix or eight inches, and inclining 
to curl. Theſe -people are leſs in: ſtature than the 
other Indians, -. 'Their eye-lids are alſo differently 
form*d, bending like the horns-of the moon:; from 
whence, and their ſeeing ſo well by moon-light, 
the Buccaneers call them moon-ey'd. They cannot 
ſee at all in the ſun-ſhine; - and. therefore ſcarce 


ever go abroad in the day-time, unleſs in dark clou- 


dy weather. In moon-ſhiny nights they are all life 


and activity, ſays my author, $kipping about like 
wild bucks, and hunting in the woods; for they 


are -as nimble as. the other Indians, tho*- not ſo 


ſtrong and big-boned. CEE tn 6 +5 
They are-contemn'd by the copper-coloured In- 


dians, who look upgn (this. white complexion as 


.monſtrous, and to proceed from ſome infirmity or 
defe&: They are not a diſtin&t race by themſelves, 
but proceed from tawny parents on both ſides : And 


though ſome have ſuſpected theſe white children to 
be the iſſue. of ſome Europeans upon Indian women, 
. my author ſays, that it is not at all probable: Furſt, 


becauſe few Europeans come into this country : Se- 
condly, becauſe the Iſſue of an European and an 
Indian 1s not white, but-only a brighter tawny than 
the -Indians: And, thirdly, this complexion is a 
different white, as has been obſerved already, from 


.any thing ſeen amongſt us; but it is very unac- 


countable, that the iflue of theſe white Indians are 


.Nnot white like their parents, but copper-colour'd : 


And Warr relates it as the conjecture of .one of 
the Indian Princes, that this whiteneſs proceeds from 


. the force of the mother's imagination, looking at 
_ the moon at the time of conception ; but perhaps 
' the reaſon of *this very white complexion of the 
Darien Indians, and the very dark complexion of 


. the Negroes, will be found out together : I ſhall 


. only obſerve here, that though a great deal is aſ- 


.cribed to the ſtrength of the woman's imagination 


| in both caſes; yet other cauſes probably concur to 
, make ſuch remarkable differences in the complexions 


of mankind, _ 
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thers:, Not do they ever ſtir abroad without their . 


The men in this province, like thoſe in Mexico, C H A p. 
arms, their bows, arrows, lances, and daggers, or 


WW 


wear filver and gold plates in their noſes, which 
hang down over: their lips; and the women ri 


| of the ſame metal. - They have alſo pendants in 
'Warxr obſerves, that both men and women are 


their ears, chains of beads and ſhells about--their 
necks, and other ornaments, as the Mexican Indians 
wear. Their houſes alſo are built in the fame man- 
ner, ;. and their. lodging{ is generally in: hammocks : - 


Nor is their food or exerciſe different from what. 


has. been related already of the other Indians, who: 
have preſerved their liberties, and are not yet under 
the dominion. of the Spaniards 4 and therefore . I 
ſhall not-weary my readers. with the repetition of 
theſe articles. -— : IT 81% 


po AE > 3.7 WL 
verned by the heads of their reſpeQive tribes or fami- ment. 


lies,; at the time of his being there in the year 168 ;; 
but: that there was a Prince, named LacinTa, 


ſuperior t0:the reſt, in che:ſourh part of the iſtmus; 


and thoſe on the north. ſid? paid him great reſpett. 
WALLARE,, on the other -hand, who was in-Darien 
in the year, 1699, ſays, the -people, where- the 


Scots were about eſtabliſhing a colony,” were under 
no formal government; [but eyery Captain-;com- 
| manded his own. riyer, bay, or iſland, where: he 


reſided; and that the Commander, who lived near 
the Samballas Point, could bring -into the -field:all 


the people for '20 leagues round, What War- 


LARE therefore 'means by - ng formal.government, 
1 do not fully apprehend, unleſs he would intimate, 
that the General, who. commanded them in-war, 
had no authority over them-at gther times; or that 
they were .not governed | by laws, but by their 
Prince's will : However, W arzx affyres' ug,'-they 
were governed by laws ; and that murder, adultery 


and theft were puniſhed by: death, ' and rapes very 


ſeverely. 


The reaſon the Indians- of Darien, have ſo long The Dz- 
maintained their independency, notwithſtandipg.it 4, 
was the firſt province on! the Terra-Firma the, Spa: preſerve 
niards diſcovered, and is of ſuch umportanice, to their li- 
them, to be maſters of, as it lies upon. both ſeas, is, >": 


that the country, in many, places, is inacceſſible. 
The torrents that fall for two-thirds of the year from 
the: mountains into the North and South-ſeas, | are 


ſcarce paſſable by any but the natives; Theſe.and 


the thick woods cut off all manner of commiunica- 


tion between Panama and Peru by land: There.is 


therefore no road through the country ;_ but ;who- 
ever goes from Panama to Peru, is forced to-go by 
ſea, Our Buccaneers have ever found it extremely 
difficult to croſs the country, from the North 'to 
the South-ſea; but it would have been much more 
difficult to travel the length of the country, from 
eaſt to weſt, as they muſt have croſſed ten. times 


more rivers than they did the other way : However, 


the country 'people, men, women and: children, if 
we may credit Warts, ſwim over theſe torrents 
frequently, and are in no danger of being overtak- 
en, or ſurprized by the Spaniards ; their horſe find- 
ing it impracticable to march'over their numerous 
rivers and mountains. And ſince the Spaniards have 
found it impoſſible to ſubdue this province entirely, 


and that other-nations have treated with the natives, 
and endeavoured to eſtablith colonies amongſt them, 


they have at length ſeen: their error in treating theſe 
Indians as enemies; - and therefore, of late years, 
have endeavour'd to cultivatea friendſhip with them. 


However, as the natives are ſtill in poſſefſion of the 


beſt part of their country, I cannot ſee why we 
might-not treat with them, and endeavour to plant 
Engliſh colonies in the iſthmus, if Spain perſiſts 
her depredations on our people in that part of rr 
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CH AP. world, atid cannot” by fair means be prevailed on 
to accommodate the differences between the two 
nations; 
The im- TI have taken A great deal of pains, and been 
rtanc2 more inquiſitive than ordinary, n ſearching out 
of the iRÞ- the ſtate of this ſmall province, becauſe of the vaſt- 
Td importance it would be to us to make ſettlements, 
power. And erect forts here, if we ſhould ever; be at war 
with Spain z and we may alſo conjecture, from 
this account, what:a diſadvantage: 1t would be to 
us, if the French, or any powerful-arid enterprizing 
people, ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of it : Since there- 
fore we have it not ourſelves, it is much better it 
ſhould remain in- the hands of the Spaniard, than 
any other nation ; for they are a lazy indolent gene- 
ration, who take of the manufactures. of the reſt 
of the countries of Europe, and give us the gold 
and- ſilver of the Indies in return for them : Where- 
as,.were any other Tow= poſſeſs*'d of thoſe pro- 
digious treaſures, probably they would take bur little 
bf the manufaCtures of Britain, and become danger- 
ous neighbours to us. | 
Carthagena, the ſecond province of Terra-Fir- 
ma-[ am to defcribe, received its name from the 
capital city, and is' bounded by the North-ſea on 
” the north 3 by. the-province of St. Martha on the 
eaſt; by Popagan and \New Granada on the ſouth ; 
_ and by the Gulph of Darien, which ſeparates it 
from Terra-Firma Proper, on the weſt ; and is ſaid 
to:be about three. hundred miles-1n length, from 
north to ſouth ; and about two hundred in breadth, 
.” from eaſt to weſt; ''The' chief towns are, 1. Car- 
o the capita] ; T1 Madre de Popa ; 3. Ce- 
nu; and 4. Tok. - | 
1C arthagena 1s Gtuated in a eadaſichs, on a bay 
of the North-ſea, -in 11 degrees north latitude, and 
76 degrees of weſtern longitude, lying. abour 109 


Carthage» .. 
na pro- 
yince. 


tOWNS. . 


Carthage- - 
na City. 


leagues to the-eaftward of Porto Bello ; and is ſaid 


to have been ſo named by the Spaniards that found- 

" edit-in the year 1532, either becauſe they were 
----* natives of Carthagena in Old. Spain, or becauſe it 
reſembled that harbour in the Mediterranean. Bur 
however that be, it is generally eſteemed one of 


_ the ſtrongeſt and ſecureſt ports in the Weſt-Jn-' 


' © dies; which1s'the reaſon great part of the treaſures 
- | of the reſt of the provinces of the Terra-Firma are 
' . lodged here, to be put on board the galleons on 

_ their return to Europe. The galleons alſo diſpoſe 
of great part of the cargoes they bring from Europe 
in this city, from'whence they are diftributed to 
the neighbouring provinces. 

The town is built of. free-ſtone, and has ſeveral 
fine churches and monaſteries in it ; but the Jeſuits 
cloiſter and church excels all the reſt.. As to the 
form of the town, it is like others of Spaniſh foun- 
dation, with a ſquare in the middle ; from whence 

moſt of the ſtreets run in parallel lines : It is wall- 

ed round, and defended by forts, block-houſes, and 
other works ; which render it one of the ſtrongeſt 

places in the Weſt-Indies. However, Sir Fr a n- 

cis DRAKE took it by ſtorm in the year 1585, 
and was much cenſured that he did not keep poſieſ- 
ſion of it; for it would have enabled us to have com- 
 manded the navigation of thoſe ſeas, and to have 

made what ſettlements we pleaſed upon the iſthmus 


Taken FE 
Sir Francis 


Drake. 


_ and the adjacent continent, from whence the Spa- 


niards bring ſuch prodigious treaſures. The French 
Admiral Po1nT1 alſo had this city betray'd to him, 
* in the year 169 7s by a diſcontented Spaniard of the 
garriſon ;. and, /*tis ſaid, the plunder the French 
brought off amounted to eight or ten millions of 
* pieces of eight. 'This city is a Biſhop's ſee, Suffra- 

gan fo the. Archbuhop of Santa. Fe 'in Granada, 


Taken b 
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ahd the ſeat of the Governor and 6f the Courts of © H AP. 

Juſtice of this province. 
2. Madre de Popa, Gituated on a high mountain, es 

about fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Carthagena, chiefly Popa. 

famous for a convent and chappel dedicated to the 

Virgin Maxy, fo vaſtly rich, that it is only ex- 

ceeded by that of Loretto. I nnumerable miracles 

are ſaid to be wrought at this ſhrine ; and pious 

Pilgrims from all-parts of Spaniſh-America continu - 

ally reſort hither with their richeſt offerings : All 

their bleſſings, and all the misfortunes of their ene- 

mies, the Spaniards aſcribe to the image of the 

Blefſed Virgin, which is. worſhipped here, accord- 

ing to DameitR. When. the Oxford man of 

war, was blown up near Hiſpaniola, the Spaniards 

reported; that the Bleſſed Virgin, or rather her 

image; was abroad all night, and came home very: 

wet ; and often returns with her cloaths rent and 

dirty, when ſhe has been out upon any expedition 

againſt the Byccaneers or Privateers that inteſt their 

coaſts,; thus being deem'd the grand patroneſs and 

protector of the maritime places, Merchants and 

ſea-faring people, Her devotees; that inhabit the 

coaſts of this and the adjacent. Provinces, are Cx- 


MP .» 


 ceeding bountiful when they eome in pilgrimage to 


this celebrated ſhrine; and particularly take care to. 
furniſh her with new cloaths and ornaments, inſtead 

of thoſe they are taught to believe ſhe has worn out 

or ſpol'd 1 in their ſervice. 

| 3. Zenu, or Cenu, ſituated upon a river of the Cenu. 
ſame name, 10 leagues from the North- ea, and 
about 2 5 leagues ſouth of Carthagena, | moſt re-. 
markable tor the Salt that is made here, and 1 its fiſh- | 


4. Tolu, fituated on the North-ſea, about 25 Tolu; 
wo—_ ſouth-weſt of Carthagena, celebrated for the 


. eycellent Balm or Balfam found in the neighbour- 


hood of this town, from whence it derives | Its name, 
The province .of Carthagena is a mountainous The face 
woody country, the valleys rolerably fruitful ; but of this 


province, 
] don't find there are any mines of gold or filver ad pow- 


in it : Some emeralds, *tis ſaid, are found here j guce. 


and the balm, gums and drugs it produces are in 
great, eſteem. 

The principal river of this province is that of River. , 
Rio Grande de Magdalena, which, riſing to the A 
ſouthward of Granada, runs diredtly north, and ** 
afterwards divides the province of Carthagena from 


that of St. Martha ; falling into the North-ſea, 
in 12 degrees north latitude, about 24 leagues 


north-eaſt of the city of Carthagena. This river 
is 2 leagues broad at the mouth, but large. ſhips 


cannot enter it, on account of the rocks and ſands 


that lie before; and the ſtream is ſo@apid, that 


they are forced to drag their boats up the river with 


men or horfes. There is an iſland at the entrance 
of the river, which divides it into two channels. 

3. The province of St, Martha is bounded by St: Martha 
the North-ſea on the north ; by the province of P!9vince, 
Rio de la Hacha on the eaſt ; by New Granada any nal 
on the ſouth, and by Carthagena on the welt ; ' 
being about three hundred mules. in length, from 
eaſt to weſt; and two hundred in breadth, from _ 
north to ſouth. This is a very mountainous coun- Face of 
try, and, according to DaMyizr, higher land = ae 
than the Pike of Teneriff, or any other land in the 7,7 
known world, being ſeen at fea near two hundred 
miles. From theſe mountains run a chain of hulls, 
almoſt direly ſouth, quite through South-America, 
to the Straits of Magellan. Thoſe which bound 
Peru on the eaſt, and are —_—_ calPd The Anpzs, 
are 2 part of them, 


The 
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i. almoſt all manner of fruits and plants come to great 


4g n,” 'which ' are carrie@+/thither from Old 
produce. © Spain : They have alſo mines'of Gold and Copper 
in their mountains, Emeralds, Sapphires, and many. 
other: precious-ſtones. - 'The fſea-coaſts are exceffive 
hor, but their mountains cool, being cover'd with 
Gow, even in this warm climats; 


Air. 


St. 


Chief The chief towns of this province are, x. St. Mar- 

towns. tha; 2. Ramada; 3. Batanca ; 4- Cividad de los 
Reyes ; ; and 5. Tamalameque. ' 

Mar- 1, St. Martha, the capital, which gives name'to 
thi the provinee; is ſituated on a bay. of the'North-ſea, 
in 11 degrees odd minutes north latitude, and 74 

of weſtern longitude: Tt has a large harbour 
form*d by the continent, and two iſlands that lie be- 
fore it. -Fhis'town is a Biſhop's ſee, and the __ 
of the Goyerhor and Courts of juſtice, - - + 

Ramada. 2, Ramada, ſituated 'alfo of” the North-ca,” to 
the eaſtward of'St. Martha ;”it ſtands art the foot-of 
a mountain, and is remarkable forits copper mines. 

Baranca. .' 2, Baranca, ſituated on the caft fide of the river 
Grande, ſouth-weſt of St. Mattha ;a;place of great 
traffick, the 'merchandize of New pong _ 
brought down thither by the river. 

Los Reyes. © 4. Cividad de los Reyes, fituated a at the contials 
of two ſmall rivers, -about- 4 hundred miles -to the 
ſouthward -of St. Martha ; ot ws ads meet with no 
farther deſcription. 

| Tamal=. | 5, Tamalameque, finer 'ON chie eaſt bank: of 

Es HAH the river Grande, -two hundred miles to the ſouth- 
ward of St. Martha, fometitnes called the City of 

6 "2 from the Palm-trecs in the neighbourhood. 

Rio dela ,., The province of Rio de Ja Hacha, bounded 

THRCks,”.. hy: the North-ſea on the notth ; bythe province of 

province, yenezuela, 6n-the eaſt ; by Granada, on the ſouth; 

andextent. and by that of St. Martha, onthe weſt: It is ſmall 2 
province, and frequently reckon'd a part of that of 

Produce. St, Martha : It abounds 'in corn and cattle, and has 

| __@ pearl-fiſhery upon the coaſt, and ſome ſalt works: 

| Chief —-The chief towns are, 1. Rio de h Hacha ; *and 
towns. . _ 0g, Rancheria. 

Rio de la © 1. The oy Rio de la Hacha, fituated near 

| Hacha the North-ſea, on a river of the fame name, in 11 
town. degrees odd minutes, northern latitude, to the caſt- 
ward: of the -town of St. Martha. This place has 
| been ſo often plunder'd by enemies and Buccaneers, 
that the Spaniards abandoned it for a time; but 

have taken poſſeſſion of it again. 

Ranche- 2. Rancheria, ſituated on the Farris coaſt, adous 


$ north-eaſt of Rio de la Hacha, and in- 


1a. 20 ke 


habited chiefly by the Pearl-fifhermen, that fiſhery. 


lying about 4 or 5 leagues from the town. 
Venezuela. - 5. RE Fovince -of Venezuela, in which I -m- 
province. clade the: diſtrict ' of 'Caracos, 1s bounded by the 
North-fea on the north ; by New Andaluzia on the 
eaſt ; by Granada on the ſouth, and Rio de la Ha- 
_ Situation cha on the weft ; being about four himdred miles in 
and extent. Nt: length, from eaſt to weft; and' three hundred in 
.breadth,” from north to ſouth. This is the moſt 
- northerly province of South- America, the Capes of 
La Vela and-Conquibacoa lying in 12 degrees odd 
minutes north latitnde. In this -province we find 
abundance of exceeding high mountains and deep 
valleys, eſpecially in the diftridt of Caracos, which 
ſtretches along the 'North-ſea for twenty leagues. 
Fhis part of the-country, 'DamyItr obſerves, 38-a 
continued tra6t of high ridges of hills, intermixed 
_ with ſmall valleys, pointmg upon- the ſhore- from 

fouth to north ; the valleys -not half a mile wide : 

And farther within land, the mountains are {till 
| higher, and the valleys ſo narrow, that the land 
_ appears like one great mountain at a diſtance, The 


Face of the 
country. 


'dies,” of which they 


_ of weſtern lon 
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The foil produces Indian-cornand fruits; and” 


tops of theſe hills are barren.z but the lower part Ch AP. 


them, and the valleys between, have a rich mould , 
ſo that here is plenty of ſugar, tobacco, corn, cat-. 
tle, and rich paſtures, and good ftore of veniſon, 

fiſh, fowl, and f Guiry,” Their plantations of Cacao- 
nuts are eſter the. beſt-in the Spaniſh Weſt-In- 


do of corn and ſalted\' fleſh; :There are alfo ſeveral 


Prodcer | 


great quantities, as: they 


gold mines in this province. Theſe advantages have 


drawn great numbers of Spaniards and Indians hi- 
cher ; and it has' as'many; populous towns as any 
part of South- America ; the chief »whereof. are; 1; 
Venezuela; 2. Caracos;; 3-0 Maracaiboz 4, Gi- 
braltar ; 5; 'St. Jago de Lieon'4/16;1/New Segovia'; 
7. Tucuyoy$.' CRIES: He > Wap a__ ou 
Maricapano.” 

"C5 Venezuela, or Little Veiiae, tw add Givin 
s fituation/in the waters;: ſtands upon. a peninſula 
near a gulphy to which 3t communicates its name; 
mi11d of north latitude, and 69 degreeg-of 


Chief 


towns, 


Venezy- 
ela. 


weſtern longitude, : and has frequently the name of 
Coro in our maps: It is the capital:of the province, 
the reſtdence-of- the Governor, and the Courts of - 
juſtice, and a Biſhop's ſee, : Suffiragan to iy HeweR | 


biſhop of St.” Dernieo in Hiſpantzta, 145-1] 

| 2, Caracop, the capital of a diſtrict on the coal} 
of the North-ſea, to; which /it grves its name; is 
firuated in. rodegrees north latitude, and:68 digine 
girude : (The country: about it” is re+ 
gh for the beſt Cotoa-outs: to _ Ts 
cdlate::; 5i-1 

3: po Ma a pleaſantly! Gruated. on the joker 


Caracos, 


Maraca- 


Gd of a greed lake, to which it. gives its. namez:-ih Þ9-. 


Io degrees odd minutes north latitude, and: 70.de+ 


grees of weſtern longitude. - The neighbouring.lake - 


1s freſh water, '60 leagues :in length, and go! in 
breadth, and diſcharges itſelf into -the N —_— 
Upon the coaſts of this lake 'the towns and ages 
_— very thick ; among which 1s 

4. New Gibraltar, a large: town, ſituated 40 
he its within the lake, :in a pleaſant country, a- 
bounding in Cocoa, Sugar, and Tobacco, and: af- 
fording abundance. of Cedar-trees,. and other valu- 
able timber, fit for building ſhips or houſes.  - 


w'#.2 DJ 


New Gi- 
braltar. 


_ Both theſe towns of Maraciibe and Gibraltar were Both the 
taken and plunder'd by, Lo.oxors, Captain of the lai towns 


French Buccaneers, in the year ——. and.after- 
wards by Captain Mosxcan, in the year 1669 ; 
an enterprize that deſerves to be recorded, being one 
of the :boldeſt ts; that ever was made on. the 


Spaniſh ſettlements in America; of-which we have 


the following relation from a perſon engaged 1 init; 


VIZ. 


Captain Moncan, bake aſſembled. A fleet of 
Gfrred veſlels, of -all ſorts, mann*d with-nine hun+ 
dred and ſixty:men, appointed: thein to/ rendezyous 


taken by 
Sir Harry 


Morgan. 


at the port 'of Occa, a little. to-the weſtward: of 


St. Domingo in Hiſpaniola ; where he propoſed to 
take in cattle, and victual his: fleet. - The Gover- 
nor of Jamaica alfoorder'd an-Engliſh ſhip of thirty- 


ſix guns to join him, which More@an deſign*d for : 


his Admiral : But as he was feafting -his Officers, 


drinking of healths, and firing guns, on board this 
ſhip, i blew up, and three hundred and fifty of the 
men periſh'd in / her z but Morcan and his Offi- 
cers, who were drinking mn the great cabbin, /with 
about thirty more, which happen'd: to be at ſame 


diſtance from the powder-room, . eſcaped with their 


hves. 
men, one would: have rok tee ſhould have diſcou- 
raged Moro ar'trom-profecuting his intended en- 
terprize, efpecially when ſeven more of his fleet 
were, by ſome. accident, ſeparated from the was 
an 


' The loſs of this great ſhip, with ſo many 


Cc HA P. 


: OF fFERRAFIRMA 


and never join'd him afterwards. - But the: Captain, 
with eight ſmall veſſels only, of which the largeſt 


mander . of that Squadron, demanding of hink iCH , 


geſt conſiderable ſum of 'money.to redeem: Maracaibo 


carried fourteen uns, and five hundred men, re- 
over to the continent, and attempt 


ſolved ſtill to ſtan 
the town of Maracaibo. Setting; ſail therefore from 
Hiſpaniola, he arrived at the iſland of Araba, .ſitu- 
ated about 12 leagues to the weſtward of the Dutch 
iſland of Curaſſow ; . and here having furniſh*d him- 


{elf with wood and freſh proviſions, he ſet fail again, 


and arrived the next day at the mouth of the gulph 
of Maracaibo, the entrance , whereof he found de- 
fended by two forts, : which he attack'd with great 
vigour, and the Spaniards defended them with no leſs 
bravery the whole day, but in the gight abandon'd 
them; and Morcan took poſſeſſion of the forts, 


- In which he had another very narrow eſcape ; for the 


Spaniards left behind them a kindled match near a 
train of gun-powder, which would have blown up 
all the Buccaneers in a few, minutes, . if it had not 
been diſcovered by Captan More an himſelf, 
who, ſnatching x the match haſtily, ſaved his own 
and the lives of all his people. +. 
_ In theſe forts they found great quantities of ſmall 


arms, ammunition and'proviſion, and ſixteen pieces 


of cannon, between twelve and twenty-four poun- 


ders : The next day, the Captain, having diſtribu- 


ted the ſmall arms and powder among. his men, 
nailed up the cannon, and demoliſhed part of the 


walls ; order'd his fleet to get over the bar at the 


_ entrance of the lake, and advanced to. the town of 
Maracaibo, which he found abandon'd by the inha- 


bitants.: Whereupon he poſted his main-guard in 
the principal church, and ſent out parties every way 


in ſearch of the Spaniards ; and, having taken a- 


bout an hundred of them, he put ſeveral to the tor- 
ture (as my author ſays) to make them diſcover 
their wealth : And having continued theſe practices 
for three weeks, | he marched to Gibraltar, ſituated 
about 40 leagues further on the ſame lake ; where 


being arrived, he was very warmly ſaluted, both by 


great and ſmall ſhot, from the walls ; . but, after 
ſome reſiſtance, this town alſo was abandon'd to the 


| 24-acogha Magcan thereupon order'd out ſome 


arties in purſuit of the Spaniards, and two or three 
hundred were taken, and tortur*d by various ways 
(if we may credit our author) to make them diſ- 


cover their treaſure and effefts ; and the Governor 


. of Gibraltar, who had retired to an iſland in a ri- 


ver that falls into the lake, very narrowly eſcaped 
their hands, being removed further to an inacceſſible 
rock but a little before the Buccaneers came to 
ſearch for him. * pas NET Of TA 
 Moxcan, having ſpent twelve days in purſuit 
of the Governor, through woods and bogs, and con- 
tinual rains, returned to Gibraltar, with his men, 
ſo harraſſed and fatigued, that fifry Spaniards, *tis 
ſaid, might have defeated and cut them to. pieces in 
their march, if they durſt have attack'd them.; but 
ſo much were theſe Adventurers dreaded by the Spa- 
niards, that they fled if they heard a leaf ſtir. 
\- The Buccaneers, having remained full five weeks 
in,poſſeſſion of Gabraltar, ; and extorted five thou- 
fand pieces of eight from the inhabitants for ranſom- 
ing the town from. fire, began their, march towards 
the mouth of the Jake, taking along with them ſome 
of the principal Spthiards, as a ſecurity for the mo- 
ney the people: had promiſed for their liberty : Being 
arrived at Maracaibo, they underſtood, . that three 


large Spaniſh men of war waited at the. entrance of 


the lake to cut off their retreat, which, occaſioned 
ſome conſternation amongſt the Buccaneers : How- 
ever, Captain Morxcan put a good face upon the 
Tmatter,. and ſent one of his prifaners to. the Com- 

TOLL. HH. Nuns, AR.” go 


" 


the following anſwer, viz... 


_ from the flames: To which: the grave Spaniard ſent, 


- * 
i+%{% >» 
- 


- & & f k F bf . p 4 2 - [2 og 63 . 
. Don ALONZO DEL Campo ET Es PINOS A; 


- Admiral of the Spaniſh flect, to Captain Moz- 
Gan, Commander of the Pirates. _ 04h 


cc 


and commit hoſtilities in the countries,: cities and. 
towns belonging to_ the dominions of his Catho- 
lick. Majeſty, my ſovereign Lord; I let you 
know, by theſe lines, that | am come, accord- 


cc 
cc 
* out of the hands of a parcel of cowards, and have 
* tillery you nail'd up. My intent is to diſpute 
* your paſſage. out , of the lakey and purſue you 
** wherever you go: However, if you will ſubmit 
** to ſurrender” the plunder you have taken, toge- 


* ther with the. ſlaves and priſoners, I will let you 


cc 
cc. 


cc 


this. offer, I will ſend for forces to Caracos, and 
put every man of you to the ſword. Be prudent 
therefore, and do not: abuſe my bounty : My ſol- 

diers deſire nothing more ardently than to revenge 
on you the cruelties and outrages you have com- 
mitted on the Spaniſh nation in America. Da- 
ted on board the Royal Magdalen, lying at an- 
*© chor at the entrance of the lake of Maracaibo, 
* April/24, .1669.”? '- $47 a | 


Upon the receipt of this letter, Captain Mor- 


GAN aſſembled his men in the market-place of Ma- 


racaibo ; and, having .acquainted them with the 
contents of it, he demanded if they. choſe to ſurren- 
der their plunder, or fight their, way . through the 


enemy? And they anſwer*d unanimouſly, they would 


ſpend the laſt drop of blood in defence of their boo- 
ty ; and one of them propoſed the fitting up a great 
veſſel they had taken in the gulph for a fire-ſhip, with 
which he engaged to {et fire to the Admiral : How- 
ever, the difficulties; of getting out of the lake by 
force appeared ſo inſuperable, that it was thought 


proper to make ſome further - overtures to the Spa- 
niards, in order to obtain a pO without fight- 


ing: And, 1. They offered to -quit Maracaibo, 
without requiring. any ranſom for the town ,, 2, 
They offered to releaſe their priſoners and one half 
of the ſlaves ;. 3. To releaſe the hoſtages they had 


taken for the contributions required. But Don 


ALonzo rejected theſe propoſals with ſcorn, .and. 
would grant no other terms than thoſe he firſt of- 
fer'd them: Whereupon the Buccaneers prepared to 
force their way through ; and having, fitted up their 
fire-ſhip with combuſtible matter, and diſguiſed her 
like a man of war, they failed to-the entrance of the 
lake, and came to an anchor in light of the enemy, 


* on the zoth of April, in the evening. The next 
morning early, being May-day, Captain Mor ' 


GAN, weigh'd anchor again, and failed directly 
towards the enemy, with the fire-ſhip at the head of 
his. little fleet ; which the Spaniſh Admiral looking 
upon as the ſhip of the beſt force, was preparing to 
engage her, when he was ſuddenly clapped aboard, 
th, RT by the fire-ſhip;, and:tho* the Admiral 
made great efforts to diſengage himſelf, he had the 
mortification, to ſee. his ſhip conſumed inthe flatnes 
with moſt part of, his men. At which. another 'of 
the Spaniſh ſhips. was ſo terrified, that the Captain 


run her aground near the caſtle, and ſet fire to het - 


himſelf ; and the third was taken by the Bucca- 


neers. _ 
| 3 of ip Afﬀter 


_©© Underſtanding; that you have dared to attempt. 


* ing to my duty, to that caſtle which you took 


* repaired the fortifications, and remounted the ar-_ 


paſs to ſea without moleſtation ; but if you refuſe - 
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 CYA®. Aﬀer this Viftory, Captain Moncan made a ſuffering| his ſhips to fall down with/the tide; with-C H A p, CHA 
2... deſcent; and” attack'd the caſtle; for, without be- out one fail ſtanding, paſſed the caſtle with his' feet 1: if 


ing maſter of this fortreſs, he found it would ſtil be 
_ very difficult to get out to'ſea, the channel for ſhips 
to paſs lying juſt under it ; But Don ALonzo, the 
Spaniſh Admiral, having thrown (himſelf into the 
caſtle, with a riumerons garrifon, repaired the works, 
and mounted: abundance of artillery on the walls ; 
fir'd on the Buccaneers fo briskly, that they were 
forced to retire to their ſhips, having had thirty of 
their men kid, and as many wounded. _ 
Moxc ax, after this repblſe, enquired of his 
- priſoners what forces the Spantards had fent againſt 
him, and whether any more ſhips were expected to 
oppoſe his paſſage out of the lake. To which a 
Pilot, that belonged to one of the Spaniſh men of 
war that was burfſt, anſwer'd, That their fleet at 
firſt conſiſted of fix men of war; whereof the largeſt 
carried eight and forty guns, and another forty-four, 
which were equipped out in Old Spain, to cruize 
- '6n the Engliſh Pirates, who infeſted their American 
plantations ; but, being arrived at Carthagena, the 
' two largeſt ſhips received orders to return to Spain, 
being judg'd too big to cruiſe upon theſe coaſts; and 
Don Aroxzo, the Vice-admitral, failed with the 
other four to Campeachy, in queſt of the Engliſh, 
and loſt one of the four in a violent ſtorm that blew 
from the north in that bay. From Campeachy, 
Don At.oxZo ſail'd with the three remaining men 
of war to Hiſpaniola, and from thence to Caracos 
on the continent ; where he underftood, Captain 
Moxc an had plunder*d Maracaibo and Gibraltar ; 
and therefore determined to le with his ſquadron at 
the mouth of the lake, to prevent the Buccaneers 
returning home with their plunder : And, tho? 
the Admiral received advice they were preparing a 


fire-ſhip, he lighted the intelligence, believing they 


had neither $kill nor materials to fit out a fire-ſhip 
and ſuffering himſelf to be ſurprized, Captain 
: ng had obtained that eaſy and unexpected 
victory. i 
I The Pilot alſo informed the Captain, that one 
of the ſhips that was burnt had forty thouſand 
pieces of eight on board : Whereupon he ordered 
one of his ſhips to fiſh up as much of the treaſure 
as they could, and returned with the man of war 
he had taken, and the reſt of his fleet, to Maracaibo ; 


and ſent a meſſage to the Admiral, that he would 


entirely deſtroy that town, unleſs he gave him thirty 

thouſand pieces of eight to redeem it from the flames, 
and five hundred oxen to victual his fleet ;. which 
the Governor refuſing ro comply with, the inhabi- 
_ tants, however, agreed among themſelves to raiſe 
twenty thouſand pieces of eight, and furniſh him 
with the oxen he requir*d ; which the Captain ac- 
| Cepted, and received advice, about the ſame time, 

that the ſhip he lef ro fiſh up the treaſure, had got 
fifteen thouſand pieces of eight more. But till the 


grear difficulty remain'd, how they ſhould paſs the 


caſtle, and get out of the lake : Whereupon Cap- 
tain MorGan ſetit another meſſage to Don 
A1onzo, the Admiral, to let him know, he 
would hang up all his priſoners if he attempted to 
interrupt his paſſage. "The Admiral, however, was 
not moved with thus threat ; but prepared to oppoſe 
the paſſage of the Buccaneers with all his force. 
Whereupon Captain Mokc ar had recourſe to 
another ſtratagem : He landed great part of his 
men, as if he intended to attack the caſtle a ſecond 
time, which induced the Governor to remove moſt 
of his.great guns to the land ſide, and place the beſt 
part of his forces there : But it was no ſooner dark, 
than MorGan reimbark'd his men again ; and, 


* S 


before he' was well petceived ; and then ſpreading "VV 
his ſails, in an inſtant got out of the reach of: their 
guns before they could do him any conſiderable da- 
rage z and the Buccaneers, not long after, arrived 
ſafely at Jamaica, with their plunder, which a- 
mbunted to two hundred and fifty thouſand, pieces 
of eight, beſides a vaſt quantity of rich merchan-- 
dize. ER nd + bs. - 

© 6. The. fixth province of Terra-Fifma I ſhall New An. 
deſcribe, is New Andaluſia ; in which Iſhall cotm-daluſia, 
prehend the diſtricts of Comatia and © Paria, and B 
bound it by th& North fea on the north 3 by the paria GH. 
river Oronoque, which divides it from'Carbiana, ation. 
or Guiana, on the eaſt; by the country of the Ama- 
Zons on the ſouth; and by the provinces of Gra- 
nada and Venezuela on the weſt z extending in 
length, from north to ſouth, five hundred miles and 
upwards; and in breadth, from eaſt to weſt, be- 
tween two and three hundred miles. The principal The river 
river- which waters this country, and into which Or0n0que. 
fall many other conſiderable Rreams, is that of 
Oronoque, or Paria, which riſes in the mountains 
of Andes, in the kingdom of Peru, not far from the 
South-ſeaz and running direQtly eaſt for near two 
thouſand miles ; then turns to the north, and, con- 
tinuing that courſe above a thouſand miles more, 
falls into the North-ſea by ſeveral channels, between 

8 and 9 degrees of north latitude, 3, 

The inland part of this country is mountainous, The face 
and covered wo woods,- interthixed with valleys How 
and meadows that yield corn and x ge; butit. 
18 not near {ſo fruitful as that of \npfem «5 or: fo = 
full of towns and inhabitants : It is the moſt eafter- 
ly province the Spaniards have in South-America 
for tho? Caribiana, or Guiana, is uſually included 
m their Terra-Firma, the Spaniards have very few 
ſettlements there. The produce of New Andaluſia 
is chiefly Sugar and Tobatco, Brazil-wood, and- 
ſome other valuable timber and woods for dying; 
with ſome gums and drugs. The Spaniards alſo 
have introduced moſt of the fruits $f Europe here'y 
and thete was formerly a valuable Pearl-fiſhery on 
this coaſt. The chief towns are, 1. Comana, of Chicf 
New Cordaba ;z 2. Verina; and 3. St. Thomas, towns. 
- 1. Comana is ſituated on a bay of the_North- Comana. 
ſea, in 10 degrees north latitude, and 65 degrees of 
weſtern longitude ; ſaid to have a good harbour, 
and furrounded with hills and woods ; fo that the 
town cannot be diſcerned *till a ſhip enters the har- 
bopr : And it is a place of that | Hznr' that we 
find they repulſed the Buccaneers who attack*'d it in 
the year 1670. : bn” Cy 
- 2, Verina is ſituated on the ſame coaſt, a little Verina. 
to the eaſtward of Comana z being a ſmall town, 
but remarkable for the excellent Tobacco that grows 
in the neighbouring fields. "Y 4.” 

* 2. St. Thomas is ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the St. Tho- 
river Paria, or Oronoque, near its mouth in 8 de- #5: 
=_ north latitude, and is the only confiderable 
ettlement the Spaniards have to the eaſtward of that 
nver, as far as 1 can learn : The forces Sir War- 
TER Rat Eton carried over to plant a colony in this 
country, attack'd and took this town, which prov- 
ed fatal to him ; for he loft ſon in the enier- 
prize, and afterwards his own head, on the com- 
_ of the Sffaniſh Ambaſſador to the Court of 
ngland ; the Spaniards being more apprehenſive 
than ordinaty of our fixing a ſettlement here, as it 
lay in the neighbourhood of ſome of their gold 
mines, which they were then. beginning to work : 
But I don't find theſe mines have anſwered their ex- 
| | pectations, 
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of any conſequence in this 17 
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Fre pro- 9 The provitice of Guiana, | or © Canbiana, 


vince of . 


or Caribi- 
a, 


lies between 50 and 64 degrees 
tide, extending, twelve hundred miles and upwards 
along; the Atlaritic ocean, viz, from the mouth of 


the river Oronoque, . to the mouth of the river” of 


Atriazotis: Some divide it into two parts,” calling 
country Guiana, © +. LILLE 8s 
_ Several European Powers have fettlements on or 
near the ſea-coaſts of this country, icularly the 
Spatiards, the French and Dutch z but the natives 
are, yet poſſeſſed 'of much the greateſt part of it, 
and are not in ſubje&tion to any of them, unleſs up- 
of theſea-coaſt. There are abundance of conſide- 
rable fivers (beſides thoſe of Oronoque, and the ri- 
ver Arniazon, already mention'd) ; and'theſe, hav- 
ing their ſources in the mountains onthe ſouth-weſt, 
generally run towards the north-eaſt, and fall into 
the Atlantic ocean': The principal whereof are, 1. 
Eſquebaz 2. Brebue;- 3. Coratine; 4. Surinam ; 
5. Marwyen, or Maroni; 6. Cayenne; 7. 
Wiay' 8, Cauwo, - or Courwo; 9g. Aperwacca, 
_ or Apfouaque z 10; Wiapoco; 11. Aracawo z' and 
\ The ſea-coaſt ' of this country is generally low, 
arid ſubjeCt to inundations, ſuch a multitude of rivers 
funning*precipitately from the mountains in the in- 
land country during the rainy ſeaſon. The air is 
exceſſive hot and unkealthful, eſpecially im "ſuch 
my of the Country as are not cleared of the woods 
| t there are even here ſome elevated ſituations to- 


that on the / ſea-coaft Caribiana, and the inland 
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lerably-cool andhealthful, where the air hath a free” zons. 


paſſage. Indeed the Europeans generally chooſe to 
_ fix'their colonies near the mouths of rivers, among 
the falt-marſhes arid ſtinking ouze, for the conve- 


fiieficy of importation -and exportation z and ſuch 


firaations ate unhealthful in all countries ; but if 


they advance never ſo little up ifito the country, 
rake choice of an elevated. fituation, and a hard 
firm ſeil, they find a very ſenſible difference, even 

in countries moſt dreaded by foreigners ; of which 

we -mide a very happy experiment at Bencoul: in 
Sumatra, which rotted all the Soldiers and Factors 

we ſent thither for many years: But, upon remov- 
ing the town to- an ethinence three miles diſtant 
from the former fort, we found the country as 
healthful as any other. From whence it is evident, 
that if we chule a ſituation for health, we canſcarce 

__ milfs'of tin any country ; but if our view 1s ſolely 
to-trade, and the convenience of navigation, we 
Muſt be content to want that health we never ſought 
As for towns in this country, I find no other a- 
mong (the natives, who poſleſs alt the inland part of 
at, but ſtraggling villages, conſiſting of poor huts, 
of the form of ordinary barns, which they frequent- 


Indian 
towns, 


ly remove allo, living a kind of vagrant life. Their | 


furniture conſiſts of- litthe more than the hammocks 

they: ſleep in (which are ſometimes faſtened to the 

_ ridge-potes of their houſes, and as 'often to the 

trees without doors) bagkets, earthenſpots and pans, 

gourds and calabaſhes, that ſerve them for bowls, 

The Eng- bottles, pails, and all manner of uſes: Theſe make 
bk ſel up the reſt of their houſhold equipage. | 

Vielded The Engliſh had formerly ſeveral ſettlements on 

oe this coaſt, which were yielded to the Dutch, by the 


bounded by the Northern or Atlantic ocean on the ' 
Guiana, north and eaſt ; by the country of the Amazons on 
the ſouth ; and by the provinces of Granada and 
New Andaluſia on the weſt: Ir extends from the 
Equator to the 8th degree of north latitude, and 
of weſtern Jongi-' 
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treaty of Breda, in the year 1667 ; and the Dutch C HA P. 
and French have till a great many forts and ſettle- , Ay 
ments here, with a good extent of country near the” * © 
mouths of the rivers, which furniſh them with ſu- 
gar, tobacco, cotton, flax, skins or- paltry drugs, 
dying-woods, and ſeveral other conſiderable articles :- 
Burt I don't find. they have mer with any mines of 
gold or filyer, which our firſt Adventurers expetted. 

The chief Dutch ſettlement is that of. Surinam, Surinam | 
ſiruated 5 leagues within the river of the ſame name, the cbicf 


in 6 degrees odd mitiutes north latitude. They have yn © 


given the name of Surinam to all the country about. © 
this fortreſs for ſeveral "hundred miles ;. and look. 
upon themſelves as Sovereigns of it z and, indeed® 
theſe are the only conſiderable acquiſitions the Dutch 
have had in America ſince the Portugueze drove 
chem from Brazil, and the Engliſh from New 
York! [ 43G T2278 

The chief French ſettlement is that of Cayenne, Cayenne 
ſitnated on an land at the mouth of a river of the - _ 
fame name, in 5; degrees of north latitude, above {acte.. 
r00 leagues to the northward of the river of Ana- ment. 
zons. The iſland is about 7 leagues long, and 3 


| broad; well wooded and watered with rivulets ; 


and has ſeveral good French towns upon it, beſides 
villages of Indians, producing ſugar, tobacco, In- 
dian-corn, and other grain and plants, like the 
neighbouring continentz and is held to be mote 
healthful, as it lies open to the ſea-breezes. The 
Dutch Admiral Brnxs took it from the French in 
the” year 1676; and the Count D'EsTrxe es, the 
French Admiral, recovered it the ſame year; and 
It was long contended” for by France and Holland; 
but the French are now in poſſeſſion of this iſland; 
and, as their ſettlements extend to the ſouthward, 
as far as the EquinoCtial; *tis ſaid, they have given 
the name of EquinoCtial France to'all the ſea-coaſts 
between the river of Cayenne and the river of Ama 


As to the perſons of the Indians of Guiana and The per- 
Caribiana, their cortplexion is a dark copper-colour, (rear 
as all thoſe are that lie fo near the Equator ; but 
they reſemble their mare northern neighbours of 
Terra-Firma in ſize and features. Here are no 
nations or tribes of a gigantic or diminutive ſtature, 
as the firſt Diſcoverers pretended; Thoſe who live 


in the' neighbourhood of. the Europeans wear ſome Cloathing 
little cloathing, for decency fake; but the reſt ſcarce and orna- 
any, either men or women: 'Tho' 'in ornaments P<2s: 
moſt of the Americans ſeem- to agree, /as in plates 

and rings for their lips and noſes; heavy ſtrings of 

beads and ſhells about'their necks, that reach almoſt 

down to their bellies; and in anointing and paint- 

ing their faces and bodies: And, inftead of beds, 

they uſe hammiocks'in moſt places, both of North 

and South-America, And as Giants, Dwarfs and 
Monſters ſeem at preſent *to be expelled from this 
contitient, tho? our firſt Diſcoverers. met with ſcarce 

any thing elſe, the caſe ſeems much the ſame as to 
Canibals. There was not a province ih America; Reputed 
where we were not aſſured there were tribes of Canibals 
theſe; but in Caribiana, the country I am now de- wg 
ſcribing, we were told there was nothing elſe but}.;;; the 
devourers of their own ſpecies: That it was danger- truth 

ous for a man to ſleep near his beſt friend, leſt he <carowly 
thould take that opportunity of murdering him, in ZI" 
' order to feaſt upon his carcaſe; and yet, for theſe 
laſt hundred years, ' we meet with no Canibals here, 


or any where elſe, That people” have eaten one 


another, driven to it by famine, I make no man- 
ner of doubt ; and an inſtance or two of this nature 
has been thought "ſufficient to. denominate the 
whole country Canibals. Men may ſometimes alſo 

| have 


CH 
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TCP P. have facriickd. their own ſpecies. to their gods of : of America, {aid to be -inhabited by Continlias hay. H AP. ” 
which'others have had ſuch an abhorrence, that they ing been himſelf aBuccaneer.' + | 
| VO made; no dithculty to believe they eat-the ſacrifice,” © As. for the common opinion -of Man-eaters, > 
eſpecially when it was uſual to, feaſt upon other ani- © (ſays that gentleman) I did never meet with any opinion of 
mals ſacrificed to idols by almpft all people.” But © fach people; all-nations and families in the world, Canibals. | 
further, every nation, in countnes' where ignorance ** that I have ſeen or heard of, having ſome ſort. 
prevails, looks upon other nations, eſpecially their © of food to live on ; either fruit, grain, pulſe, or 
enemies, as barbarous; and are perpetually making *© roots, which grow naturally,-or elſe are planted. 
or telling ſtories to create in their- acquaintance an * by them ; if not fiſh and land-animals/ beſides: 
- li of them: And, as nothing'is more'de- *© Yea, even the people of New Holland had fiſh. 
teſtable than the killing and eating-our own ſpecies, © amidſt all their penury, and would ſcarce kill a. Ty 
all people almoſt ſeem to have agreed in charging *© man purpoſely to-eat. him. +I know-not-what- Wat: 
this piece of barbarity upon their enemies, and thoſe ** barbarous cuſtoms may have formerly been in the acoon 
tiey have little acquaintance with. I make no &« world : To facrifice their enemies to their gods, the [1 
doubt, but many of the American nations, as others ** is a thing that . is much talked of, with relation. Pawa: 


had done in Aſia and Europe, charged their enemies 
with this. inſtance of -barbariſm ;- and, when the 
| Europeans came amongſt them, were full of theſe 
 Nories, which our credulous ſeamen took upon truſt; 


and ſome of. them, poſſibly, went ſo far, as to fay 


' they had ſeen the Americans kill, dreſs, and make 
_ a meal of their enemies : After. which, no man was 
thought to have -made any diſcoveries i in that part 
of the world, who: could not ſay he was converſant 
with thoſe ſuppoſed devourers of human fleſh, And 


this was the reaſon every traveller almoſt brought 


home ſome account of the Canibals he had ſeen in 
every other part of - America, as well as this. But 
can we ſuppoſe that the Popiſh Miſſionaries, -and 
others, would ſo often have ventured themſelves in 
the inland and unſubdued parts of America, . and 
eſpecially -in-Caribiana, without a guard, as we are 
aſſured they. have done, if they. had not been fatiſ- 
fied theſe relations were fabulous ? - A very credible 
_ traveller informs us, indeed, that being about to 
paſs through Caribiana, the many relations he had 
met with of their devouring their enemies and ſtran- 
| gers, had made ſuch an impreſſion on him, that he 
communicated his fears to one of their Caciques, 
— who could not help expreſſing his indignation, that 
he ſhould entertain ſuch thoughts of their people; 
declaring, that a foreigner might paſs through their 
country with -as much ſecurity as he could propoſe 
in travelling through any other. To this give me 
leave to add what I have obſerved before in treating 
of Afia : That it appears ſeveral nations, who have 
been charged with eating. human fleſh, have been 
ſo far from it, that they have eat no fleſh at all ; 
but lived upon roots, herbs, fruits, or pulſe ; ſcarce 
eating any thing that had life, ſome of them making 
conſcience of eating any animal. 

_ Our Buccaneers, who have eraverſad the moſt 
barbarous and uncultivated parts of America, and 
ſeem to be very ready to give into theſe ſtories of 
.Canibals, have not, as I remember, been able to 
give us ohe inſtance of their having ſeen any one 
man eaten ; only they' tell us, that one of their 
comrades being taken by the Indians, they ſuppoſed 
he was roaſted and eaten ; becauſe, the next day, 
_ they came to a place where a. great fire had been 
- made, and diſcovered human bones in the aſhes : 
_ Which they might have done, if the Indians had 
_ only burnt their. friend iy terrorem, as well as if 
they. had broiled and eaten him ; Nor is it at all 
improbable, the man was burnt; for the Buccaneers 
have frequently committed ſuch outrages, both up- 
on the. Spaniards and Indians, /as to induce them to 
retaliate the injuries they have received, by putting 
them to the crueleſt deaths. 1 ſhall conclude this 
. topic with Mr. Da myres's opinion of the matter, 
. who had viſited. as many parts of the world as any 
—Enghihan ever did, ans Ry ſeveral places 


- 


in, than in their notrons of magic, witchcraft, - and 


<«"to the Savages of America, I am a. ſtranger to - 
* that alſo, if it: be,; or have been, cuſtomary; ,in. 
<« any nation there : And yet, if they ſacrifice their 
*© enemies, it-18 not neceſſary they ſhould eat them 

<« too. After. all,I will not be peremptory.in the 
** negative:;--but'I " ſpeak as to the compals of LA 

<«< own knowledge, and know ſome of theſe, Cani- 
<< bal ſtories to. be falſe; and many of them have. 
** been difproved-ſince I went to. the Weſt-Indies. 

* At that time how barbarous were the poor-.Flo-. 

<<. rida Indians accounted, whom. now, we find to 

<< - be civil enough! What ſtrange ſtories have we 
«© heard of the Indians!.., Whole illands' were 

<< called The Iſles of Canibals (Caribbees) ; yet. we 

<* find they trade very civilly with the French and 

<*© Spaniards, and have done ſo with us. I do own, 


<< that they have formerly endeavoured to deſtroy 


<*« our plantations at Barbadoes, and have hindred 
«© us from ſettling in the iſland. of St. Lucia,; by 

<« deſtroying two or three colonies ſucceſſively; _ 
< even the iſland of Tabago has been often annoyed 
<< and ravaged by them, when ſettled by the Dute | 
<* and {till hes waſte (tho? a delicate fruitful iſland) 


<< as being too near the Caribbee's on the continent, 


<« who viſit it every year. But this was to preſerve 
<« their own right, by endeavouring to keep: ;out 
* any that ſhould ſettle themſelves on thoſe iſlands 
** where they had planted themſelves; yet, even 


© theſe would not hurt a ſingle perſon, as I have 


<< been told by ſome that have been priſoners a- 
«© mongſt them, I could: inſtance alſo in the In- 
« dians of Boca Toro and Boca Drago, and many 
<« other places where they do live, as the Spaniards 
* call it, wild and ſavage z- yet there they have 
«« been familiar with SS but by abuſes have 
<* withdrawn their friendſhip again. And. as: for 


<« the Nicobar people (an iſland in the Gulph of 
«© Bengal, reported to be . inhabited by Cantbals) 


<«<.I found Fc oe affable enough ; and therefore did 


«© not fear them.” 
| The relations of there being nations of Giants and Enquiries 


Dwarfs in South-America, ſeems to have no better i" ®* 


ſtories of 


authority than their ſtories of Canibals, There may g;ans 
have been men ſeen above the common ſize there, and 


as we find ſome tall people in Ireland and Germa- Dwark- 
ny ; but theſe are not common.any where any more 


'than a race of Dwarfs; tho' ſome travellers relate, 


they have ſeen, nations, where a perſon 3 foot high 


was looked: upon. as a tall man amongſt them, 


But there is nothing the common people i every Of _ 
Cra 
country ſeem to have been more univerſally "agreed agie 
a viſible and familiar converſation that ſome preten- 
ders to the black-art have with the Spirit of dark- 
neſs; by whoſe aſſiſtance they gratify. their revenge 
upon their enemies, foretel future events, and know 
things tranſacted at the greateſt diſtance the very 
moment they are done, . Everp 


CHAP. 


T. 


pee 


account of 
the Indian 


Pawawers 
or Conju- 
rers. 


OF TERRA-FIRMA 


Every nation of the Ameritans, and eſpecially 
the Caribbees, pretend to have ſome ſuch adepts a- 
mongſt them; and this office of Conjurer or Divi- 
ner is generally afſign'd to their Prieſts, poſſibly for 
no other reaſon, bur becauſe they are ſomething ſu- 

r10r to the common people in their experience and 

nowledge of nature ; which has made many a man 
looked upon as a Conjurer in this part of the 
world, particularly the celebrated Friar Bacon , 
and it is not unlikely, that the Prieſt or Conjurer 
endeavours ſometimes to contribute to the cheat, to 
keep up or advance his reputation among ignorant 
people. I” | 

Mr. Warzx (Surgeon to a company of Bucca- 
neers) who reſided a conſiderable time among the 
Darien Indians in' the year 168 rg gives the follow- 
ing account of theſe Pawawers, or pretended Con- 
Jurers, of Terra-Firma: He ſays, enquiring of the 
Indians when they expected any ſhips, they ſent for 
ſome of their Conjurers, who immediately went to 


_ work to raiſe the Devil, and enquire at what time 


a ſhip would arrive ; and firſt, they made a parti- 


_ tion in the houſe with hammocks, that the Pawa- 


wers might be by themſelves ; they continued ſome 
time at their exerciſe, and WA4rter and his com- 
rades heard them making moſt hideous yellings and 


_ fhrieks, imitating the voices of all manner of ani- 


mals; they beat alſo on their wooden-drums, 
ſounded their court-ſhells, and had ſome ſtring-in- 


| * ſfruments they play'd upon; making altogether a 
| horrible noiſe : Then they broke out into loud ex- 


clamations, which were followed with a profound 
filence;; and receiving no anſwer, after they had 
waited a conſiderable time, they came. and turned 
all the Chriſtians out of the houſe, and then went to 
work again , but ſtill receiving no anſwer, after an 
hour or more, they made a new ſearch, and finding 
ſome of the Chriſtians cloaths hanging up in a bas- 


ket, they threw them ourvf doors, and then fell to 
 pawawing again: After a little time, they came out 


« firſt 


_< muskets.” 


in a muck-ſweat, and going down the river and 
waſhing themſelves, they returned and delivered 
their oracle to this effe&t: ** That the tenth day, 
<*« from that time, there would arrive two ſhips; and 
<< in the morning of that day they ſhould hear the 
gun, and ſome time after another : That one 
&* of the Chriſtians ſhould die ſoon after; and that 
<c going on board they ſhould loſe one of their 


them, that the Demon informed them, one of them 
would be an Engliſh ſhip; of the other they were 
doubtful, but ſaid they were afraid it would prove 


a Spaniſh ſhip ; which prediftion, Warzr affures 


us, was exactly fulfilled, even as to that circum- 
 Rance that one of the ſhips was Spaniſh, and under 


the command of a Spaniard at the time of the pa- 
wawing ; but was afterwards taken by the Engliſh 
Privateer, which arrived with her upon the coaſt ; 
and Wartx and his comrades were no ſooner on 
board the Engliſh Privateer, but Gopsoy one of 
their number died, having been overſet and half 
drowned in going on board, and loſt his muſket, as 


the Pawawers had foretold. 


As theſe things are no part of our creed, people 
are at hberty to give what credit to them they pleaſe ; 
but WarER's taking notice, that theſe Pawawers 
could do nothing as long as the Chriftians, or any 
thing that belong'd to them, was in the houſe, puts 
me in mind of the pretenſions of the Eaſt-Indians to 
the like commerce with Satan, to whom (if we may 
believe them) he appears perſonally, and entertains 
frequent converſation with them in the night ; but 
VOL. III. 


They were ſo particular alfo to tell 
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whett: ahy of our ſoldiers have offered to go with CH AP- 

them, and be witneſſes of their conferences with the px 

Spirit of darkneſs, they always refuſed them this fa- *_. 

vour, alledging, he would not appear. if- any .Chr:- -vip"" 

ſtian was preſent, which ſmells ftrongly of a cheat ; 

for many of our people, who refort to theſe coun- 

tries, have not more Chriſtianity 'than the Indians 

themſelves, if we may judge by their morals : Satan. 

need not be afraid to appear before them on account 

of their ſanCtity ; and even W arts tells us, in ano- 

ther place, that he gave very little credit to theſc 

appearances of the Devil ; for, when one of theſe 

Pawawers told the company he apptared, and pre- - 

tended to entertain a converſation with him, they 

ſaw nothing, nor heard any voice but their own. - + 
As to religion, we are told, that theſe people Religion 

have a great veneration for the Sun and Moon, as on. Bee 

the Mexicans have ; but pay them no divine ho- © 

nours, or apply to them in their diftreſſes, but ro | 

inferior demons, to which our travellers: have giveri 

the appellation of devils; though *tis very poſhble, _ 


that the Indians, as well as the Pagans of old,; look 


upon them as a kind of mediatiors to the, ſupreme 
Deity, and worſhip them as ſuch. They may alſo 
be apprehenſive of miſchief from an evil ſpirit, as 
the-Eaſt-Indians are, and endeavour to appeaſe him, 
by paying him divine honours ; but moſt of the ac- 
counts we have yet received of theſe things, | have 
very much the air of a fable. +5 Bg "1 

8. New Granada, the next province I am to de- New Gra- 
{cribe, is bounded by the provinces of St. Martha, _ "i 
Venezuela; and New Andaluſia, on the north; by ;;,q «na 
Guiana, or Caribiana, on the eaſt ; by the country extent. 
of the Amazons on the ſouth ; and by Popayan on 
the weſt ; being about fix hundred miles in length, 
from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt; and five hun- : 
dred in breadth. This large inland country affords Face of 
vaſt variety of hills and fruitful valleys ; is well wa- **< coun- 
tered with navigable rivers, and eſteem'd as health- ©?" 
ful as any part of Terra-Firma. The chief rivers Rivers. 
are, 1, The nver Grande, or Magdalena, which, Magdale- 
riſing in the ſouth, runs dire&ly croſs it; falling in- * 
to the North-ſea, to the northward of Carthagena. 

2. The river Oronoque, which riſing in Popayan, Oronoque. 
runs directly eaſt the whole length of this province, 

and then turning to the northward, falls into the 
North-ſca againſt the iſland of Trinidad. Mr 

Their mountains have mines of gold and Gilver Gold 
in them : They have Cedar-trees, and a great deal 9'<5: 
of other good timber; and no want of Horſes, Timber. 
Oxen, Hogs, Goats, Veniſon, Fiſh and Fowl; Cattle. | 
but the country is not proper for Sheep. Here is 
alſo great plenty of corn and fruits, both Spaniſh Corn. 
and American, Guiacum, Balm, and ſeveral other *"*® 
valuable gums and drugs. - 

The chief towns are, 1. Santa-Fe de Bagota ; Chicf 
2, Tocama; 3. Pampeluna; 4. Velez; 5. Tri- 99> 
nidad ; 6. Palma; 7. Tunia; and 8. St. John de 
Lanos. 

Santa-Fe de Bagota, is ſituated in the Lake Gua- Santa-Fe 
tavita, a little to the eaſtward of the \river Maguaa- 
lena, in 4 degrees odd minutes north latitude, and 
74 degrces of weſtern longitude, in aplentitul coun- 
try, that abounds in corn and cattle: 'This is the 
molt conſiderable town in all the Terra-Firma ; the 
ſeat of the Governor and the Courts of juſtice, and 
an Archbyhop's ſee, to whom the Biſhops of St. 
Martha, Carthagena, 2nd Popayan are Suffragans. 

2. Tocama, lituated at the conflux of the rivers Tocama. 
Magdalena and Pati, a little to the northward of 
Santa-Fez remarkable for the falr-ſprings in the 
neighbourhood of it. F 

21-0 | 


2. Pam- 
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c H NP. 3. Pampeluna, ſituated at the foot.of the moun- 
[tains, 60 leagues north of Santa-Fe, has ſome gold 

52 mines near 1t, 

na. 4. Velez, ficuated almoſt in the midway berween 

Velez. | pe love and Santa-Fe, near. a, remarkable vul- 
cano, by whoſe eruptions this and the achacent towns 
are ſometimes damaged and endangered. 


Trinidad. © 5, "Trinidad, ſituated on the river Magdalena, 


20 leagues to the northward: of Santa-Fe, | near 
which, *tis ſaid, are found quarries of fine Marble, 
rocks of Cryſtal, Emeralds, and other Perowus 


ſtones. _ 
Palma, _ 6. PET. firuared chirr miles bily caſt of Tri ti- 
| nidad. 
Dans: . "os Tunia,a ſte ſituated on a mountain Fry 


_ © - ſcore miles: ſouth-eaſt of Trinidad, erected by the 
_ _ *Spaniards to keep the Indians in awe, and Teceived 
Ats name from. the Indian nation that inhabits _ 
part of the country. —_ 
St. Johnof..  g, St. Juan de losLanos, « or St. Job of the Plains, 
the Plains, © uated on” the river Baraguan, an hundred and 
thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of | Santa-Fe, near which, 
-*tis ſaid, there are-gold mines ;..but as this is an in- 
{land country, ſeldom viſited by foreigners, and the 
-Spaniards induſtriouſly conceal the :produce of- it 
from the reſt of the world, left they ſhould be tem pt- 
ed to difturbthem in the enjoyment of thefe valuable 
-acquiſitions/z it muſt be confeſſed, the accounts we 
| have received of theſe places-are very imperfect. | 
Popayan' -*, The'laſt province 1 am to deſcribe in Terra-Fir- 
provine» maz: is that of Popayan, bounded by the province 
_ "of Terra-Firma Proper on the north ; by New 
_ Granada /on the eat ; by the Audience of Quitto in 
'Pern onthe ſouth ; and by the Pacific ocean on the 
weſt ; extending in length from north to ſouth four 
omg, hundred miles, and in breadth three hundred. A 
through the country from north to ſouth ; ſome of 
Which are vulcano's, and in one of them 'the load- 
| ſtone is found. ' Towards the ſhores of the South- 
ſea the land is low and flat 3, and, as 1t rains near 
three quarters of the year, innumerable rivers and 
torrents fall from the mountains into the South-ſea, 
+ In the ſands whereof is found a great deal of gold- 
Gold in duſt ; and there are mines of the ſame metal in the 
mow ains Mountains, which induces the Spaniards: to ' build 
and rivers, COwnS and reſide in ſome parts of it, how. uncom- 
fortable ſoever it may be to live juſt under or near 
the Equator, where the heat and rains are extreme- 
ly troubleſome, as well as unwholeſome. 
Rivers, - The chief rivers are, 1. Bonaventura, which ri- 
| Bonaven- ſing in the mountains, runs to the weſtward, and 
= kg falls into a bay of the'ſea of the ſame name, in 4 de- 
4 grees, od minutes. north latitude, . 2, The river 
Tomaco "Tomaco, which riſes in the ſame mountains, and 
river. running parallel to the tormer, falls into the South- 
ſea, to the ſouthward of it, in 2 degrees, odd mi- 
St. Jago nutes north latitude, 3. The river of St. Jago, 
river. which takes its courſe in like manner to the weſt- 
ward, and falls into the ſame ſea, near the point or 
Manglares Promontory of Manglares, about 20 leagues ro the 
point. ſouthward of Tomaco. 
Chief The chief towns of the province of Popayan. are, 
towns. 1. Popayan; 2. Agreda,.or St. John de Paſto ; 
and 3. Madrigal, jb 
Pop:yan. The city of Popayan is ſituated at the foot of the 
mountains, on a fruitful plain, in. 3 degrees of north- 
latitude, and 76 degrees.of weſtern longitude, It 
1s a Biſhop's ſee, Suffragan of Santa-Fe ; the ſeat of 
the Governor and of the Courts of juſtice ; z and is 
ſaid to be a large town, and a place of good trade. 
St. Joln St. John de Paſto 1s ſituated upwards-of an hun- 
. de Fatto. dred miles ſouth-weſt of Popayan, in a pleaſant 
2 


chain of barren mountains, almoſt impaſſable, runs 


from the Spaniards, called the Cacafogo, in which ,,en 


lain, well watered with' rivers ;" in the: nephbGur-. CH "AP, CH. 
ood whereof are many ſugar-farms ; and:they feed ' 
great herds of cattle in"eheir ſavannahs, or mea- rv _vY 


-dows... © By 


Madrigal lies an huftieed and forty miles to the Madrigal. 
ſouthward of the city of Popayan, in A vurrerr coun- | 


try; but rich in gold mines: . 1 1595 

I ſhall in the next: place, give ſome deſeription 
of -the* remaining iſlands har h lie on the coaſt of Trinit 
Terra-Firma (thoſe near Terra-Firma Proper, both iſland. 


in the North. and matt —_— been hogan 


deſcribed;) 10 

Thoſe that lie in the South-ſea, on the coaſt of Iſlands on 
-Popdyanyz are, 1. Gorgona, a pretty high woody 4 ny 
land; : producing large tall trees, and feveral ſprings **® | 
of good water, -ligs in 3 degrees north latitude, ahd ._ 
-4 leagues weſt of the contment : The” anchoring- 
place jn'a: deep ſandy; bay at the welt end of the 


1ſland.  It:is about fix miles in length; and four in 


breadth; but uninhabited ;.-and at the caſt end is: a 
ſmall iſland that looks white with the dungiof fowls z 
and | another like it at the weſt end. © Thecoaſt on 
the continent over againſt. it's low land ; but there 
are exceeding high mountains beyond in the/inland 
country. | Between 'the iſland Gorgona/and' the ris 
ver Bonaventura, 2 5 leagues north-eaſt of 'it, are 


ſeveral ſmall rivers, in the ſands whereof the Spaniſh Tabag 
Indians find gold-duſt, that it waſhed __ _ iſland. 
the neighbouring mountains. 

The iſland otiGallo: lies 25 leans to the fourth Gallo. Marge: 
ward of Gorgona, in 4 deep bay, on the north-eaſt ” 


part whereof js good riding for ſhips. - This/alfo is 

pretty high land, well furniſhed: with good-timber, 

and has. ſeveral ſprings: of freſh water init: [There 

are alſo ſeveral fine ſandy bays in the iſland; where 

a ſhip may be cleaned. The water' is ſhallow all 

round the iſland ; and both at the north and: ſouth 

points are ſeveral rocks, ſome whereof look: like 

barns, and others like ſhips. under fail.+/To the 

north-eaſt, on the mainland, 2 leagues diſtance, is 

the large river Tomaco anda teague and half 

within the river an Indian: village of the ſame'name, 

where ſhipping frequently touches to take in refreſh- 

ments. From this river, a wood of fine timber- 

trees extends 10 or 12 leagues to the ſouthwards, 
whither the Buccaneers and Privateers refort, when Salt 
they want maſts and other ſhip-timber ; for neither tuga. 


the iſlands nor the neighbouring 'coaſt on the conti- 


nent are inhabited by Spaniards, only they come hi- 
ther in the dry ſeaſon to ſearch the ſands of the nu- 
merous rivulets on this coaſt for gold. © 

The iſlands of Gorgona and Gallo kak Hons "Theſe 
frequently viſited by the Buccaneers and other Ad- _-_ re- 
venturers, who take in wood and water, careen their a wy 
ſhips, and wait for Spaniſh prizes here theſe iſlands + thgay 
lying in the road from Peru to Panama. Near Cape CapeFran- 
Franciſco, about 25 leagues to the ſouthward -of ciſco. 
Gallo, Sir Francis DRaxz took that rich prize Drake  Orchi 

Roca, 

he found eighty pounds weight of refined gold, here. 
twenty-ſix tons of ſilver, and a conſiderable quan- 
tity of  precious-ſtones and pearls : And, near the 
ſame cape, our countryman DaMPlER 'rook two 
prizes from the Spaniards in the year 1704; but 
theſe were laden only with proviſions, viz, Wine, 


Brandy, ' Sugar, Marmalet, Flour, Bacon, 'Choco- 


late, &c. that the Spaniards were carrying from 
Peru to ſupply the city of Panama. This Cape 
Franciſco lies in. 4 degree north latitude, and in 81- 
degrees, odd minutes weſtern longirude.” / | 
'Co the ſouthward of Cape Franciſco lies Cape Cape Paf- 

Paſſeo, Juſt under the Equator, or rather $ minutes ſeo. 
ſouth of it ; which is another nation where our Pri- 

vatcers 
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Trinity 
iſland. 


Tabago 
iſland. 


Margaret- - 
3” 594 


Salt Tor- 
tuga. 
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vateers uſe to.wait for the Spaniſh plate-fleets: going 
from Peru to Panama... The land near: thes taps 
is mountainous and w 

' | proceediin the next lh to deſcribe the reſt of 
the iſlands on the coaſt of Terra-Firma in the North- 
ſed, which lie between the mouth of the river -Oro- 
noque on the eaſt, and the entrance of the gulp of 
Venezuela-or Maracaibo: onthe weſt. | | 

\ The principal of theſe iſlands, and' the moſt eaſt. 
erly, i 1s that of the Trinity, ſubject to the Spaniards ; 
ſo.named by: CoLumBus, who diſcovered it in his 
third voyage; ann, 1498. It is fituated near the 
mouth. of the. river Oronoque, © three miles from the 
continent of 'Paria; or New; Andaluſia; between 9 
and 10- degrees of north latitude, and '60 and 64 
degrees of weſtern longitude; and is about 3o/leagues 
in length; and 20;1n breadth. The air is'deemed 
unhealthful, | but the ſoil tolerable fertile, producing 
Sugar, Cotton, Indian-corn: and fruits, and the beſt 
Tobacco the Spaniards- are maſters of.” - The chief 
town is-named St, Joſeph, ſitizated on a bay of the 
ſea, over-againſt the confihent. It was taken by 
Sir WALTER RALE1GH in the year 1595, and 
bycthe/ French in 1676,: who, beſides their plunder, 
extorted eighty thouſand pieces of eight. trom- _ 
Spaniards, | to ranſom it fromthe flames.. _ .. 

;Tabigo/lies a little to the north-eaſt of Trinity. 4 
but this belonging to Great Britain, will be deſcribed 
among;the-reſt of the Britiſh Nands in America... 

The moſt conſiderable Spaniſh iſland on.this coaſt, 
next) ;to.:/Drinity, is that of Margaretta, fſituate-in 


12:4egrees north-latitude, about 49 leagues to: the 


weſtward. of Trinity, and: 7 or. 8 leagues.jrom.the 
continent.:; It is about 16 leagues in length, and 


eight in breadth, high land ;: and had the name g1-_ 


ven it. by the Spaniards, on \ account of the fine 
pearl-fſhery they found there, which ſeems to be 


exhauſted' at-preſent. :'FThe foil affords Indian-corn 


and fruits, and the. Spaniards have introduced many 
of the-plants and fruits of Spain ; but they are forced 
to import all the water. they drink from the conti- 
nent ; and there 1s very little wood or paſture to be 
wet with-on the iſland.' The chief town 1s that of 
Monpater, at the eaſt end of the iſland, defended 
by 'a good fort, where the Governor reſides. . 

” Sal Tortuga, 14 leagues to the weſtward of Mar- 
garetta, 1o named from its falt-pits, and to. diſtin- 
guiſh'it from French Tortuga, on the north coaſt 


_ of Hiſpaniola and Tortuga, near the ſouth cape of 


- Occhilla, 
Roca 


Aves, 


Florida ; every one of which received their names 
from the numbers of Tortoiſes that reſort _thither at 


the ſeaſon to lay their eggs. This Tortuga is a bar 


ren defart iſland, yielding neither corn or graſs, and 
is not more than ten. or twelve miles in circurfe- 
rence ; only valuable to, the Spaniards, on account 
of the ſalt they ſell to foreigners, py to the 
inhabitants of the Caribbee iſlands, 

The iſlands of Orchilla, Roca and Aves, are {inal 
inconfiderable iſlands, ſituated to the weſtward of 
Tortuga, and ſcarce deſerves mentioning, except 
for a good harbour in the middle of that of Aves, on 


+ the north ſide, whither the Buccaneers frequently 
+ refort'tocareen their ſhips, and take in freſh water, 


A French ſquadron of men of war, commanded by 


Count D*'EsTazxs,. was caſt away on the rocks 


that lie before this iſland, 1n the year 1678, and not 
two of their ſhips ſaved. 

' A little to the weſtward of Aves, lies the iNand 
of Bonayre, in form of a creſcent, about 16' leagues 
in compals, and fituated about 20 leagues north of 
the coaſt of Caracos : The middle of the iſland in 
12 degrees, 16 minutes north latitude. This belongs 
to the Dutch, who have ſeven or eight foldiers here, 


and five or fix farnilies'of Indians, who/ plant Maize, 6 'f Ar? 
Guinea-corn, Yams and Potaroes for ther maſters F ».. EY 
but their chief employment is the looking after their 

Goats, 6f which' the'Durch'ſalr v feat numbers 
every.year : They have alfoſome Horlts, Cows and? 

Oxen upon the. iſand,' ani the Dutch thike"Satt at 

the eaft hd 6f the ſhiid, 

' Nine-or ter Teagues' farther to the Wear "hd 
abourt'as many from” tHe continent; 'i&s'the Wand of 
Curaliow, or Quetifao; the! moſt northerly point of Curz ow, 
it in 14 de&rees, 40 mihntes north latitt{de,” There is' 

a good farbour on the ſouth-eaſt part' of the go, 
where the Dutch have a conſiderable ton, defehded' 
by 4 ſtrong fort. '” The country is level,” and feds 
abundance of cattle; they havealſo ſome  ſogar-farms, 
and ſmall plantations of fruits and roots; but, Dam- 
P12 2 obſerves, it is tid” ſo much effcethed for its 
produre, as its firuation for trade with the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies: Formerly the harbour was never with-" 
our ſhips from Carthagena and Porto-Bello ;” the 
Spaniards purchaſing a thouſand of fifteen hundred 
Negroes at a time of ther, beſides feat quantities of 
European commodities ; but part of this'trad&his of 
late fallen into the hands of the Engliſh: 'However, 
the Dutch have ſtill a yery extenliye. trade | H the 


| Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, ſending ſhips , of good force 


from Holland, freighted with European goods to 
this coaſt, from whenee they make very profitable 
returns, © Let the Spaniſh Cveioly prohibit this 
ſmvgeling trade never for ſeverely, the Spaniards | 
ſtand ſo much in 'need of European commodities, 
that they will run any hazards to' deal with' the 
Dutch; and as it is their common intere{t.to con- 
nive at this kind '6f traffick, the people” cannot be 
very heatty in their endeavours to- prevent it. 
The iſland of Araba, or Oraba, les 7 or 8 leagues Araba. 

to the weſtward of Curaſſow, at the entrance of rhe 
gulph of Venezuela, 'or Maracaibo, being about ; 
or.6 leagues in compals. It is a level country, ex- 
cept only one hill, at riſes like a ſugar-loaf in the 
middle of it : This and alſo belongs to the Dutch, 
and furniſhes Curaſſow with goats and ſheep ; ; and 


there are ſome few ſugar-plantations in'it,” Theſe 


ate all the iſlands the Dutch are maſters of in Ame- 
rica'z nor have they any thing upon the continent, 
unleſs Surinam in Guiana, or Caribiana, 

"Before I diſmiſs the deſcription of Terra-Firma, 
it may be proper to take notice of the diſcovery” and _ 
conqueſt of it by the Spaniards; of which we have. 
not ſo'large and particular an account 'as we have” 
of the conqueſt of 'Mexico and' Peru, this being re- 
duced under the Spaniſh yoke by abundance of infe- aſs 
rior Adventurers, who bought or begg'd the refpec- 
tive provinces, comprehended under the” general 
name-of Tz xx a-Fixmra, of the King of Spain; or 
ufurped upon thoſe that had obtained paten ts of 
grants from that Prince.” Theſe, after a''mifer 
laughter 'of the naked and defenceleſs Indians, fell 
out among themſelves, and'cut one anothers throats, 
ſcarce any of the' Adventurers dying natural deaths, 
or by the-ſwords- of the Indians, ut generally by 
each others hands. _ 

' CoLumBs barely diſcovered this north-coait of The Diſ- 
South-America, from the mouth of the” river Oro- nee 
noque in the caſt: to Porto-Bello. in the weſt; and pirma. 
tho? he went on Kore 3 in ſeveral parts of i it, with an 
intent to erett forts, and plant colonſes, 'in_ proper 
places, he was diverted from it,, and did not fix one 
ſertlement upon that coalt. 

 Vasco Nuwzz pe Bartoa,, Who attended Ge- The firſt 
neral Encrso in an expedition from Cuba to Da- colony 
rien, or Terra-Firma Proper, firſt ſettled a cplony, planted in 
and built' 2 fort on the weſt fide” of the Guloh - ova; Oy 


Terra-Fir- 
'Ql os 
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of Darien, about the year 1510, to which he gave 
the name of Santa Maria el Antigua, or Old St, 
Mary's. by | | 
Exnc1$0, it ſeems, was very unfortunate in this 
enterprize, loſt a great many men in ſeveral engage- 
ments with the Indians, and more by the hardſhips 
his people underwent for want of proviſions; where- 
upon thoſe that eſcaped, having a great opinion of 
the bravery and condutt of V asco, to whoſe pru- 
dence they ow'd their preſervation in a great mea- 
ſure, refuſed to obey Enc1s0 any longer, and eleed 
Vasco Nunez their Commander, a man every- 
way qualified for great undertakings : And Exc1s0 
thereupon returned to Spain, to complain of the de- 


| ſertion of his people, and get his commiſſion con- 


firmed and enlarged. | 

In the mean time, V asco applied himſelf to 
make farther diſcoveries; and, in order to it, en- 
deavoured to. cultivate a friendſhip with CareTa 
the Cacique, who commanded that part of the coun- 
try, which lies to the weſtward of the Gulph of Da- 
rien ; and when he found he was not diſpoſed to en- 
ter into a treaty with the Spaniards, he ſurpriſed the 
Cacique in the night-time, making him priſoner, 


and killing ſome of his people : But V asco offer- 


ing to give the Cacique his liberty, on condition he 


| would furniſh him with proviſions, they made an 


alliance z and, to cement it the cloſer, the Cacique 
gave V asco one of his daughters, a beautiful young 


Indian, for his wife ; or, as the Spaniard underſtood 


it, for a concubine ; and he uſed her with great ten- 
derneſs, tho' he afterwards married a Spaniſh lady, 
V asco alſo found two Spaniards in the territories of 
CarETa, that eſcaped thither out of a ſhip, and 
lived almoſt two years among the Indians, who were 


| very ſerviceable to him, as interpreters, in his ſuc- 


ceeding enterprizes. | 
CaRETA being engaged in war with Ponca, 
a neighbouring Cacique, at the arrival of the Spa- 


| niards, put them upon invading his territories z and 


Ponca finding himſelf unable to reſift his old ene- 
my, ſupported by theſe ſtrangers, abandoned his 
country, where the Spaniards found conſiderable 
quantities of gold, Comacrs, another Cacique, 
a friend of CarxtTa, voluntarily ſubmitted to 


 Vasco, and furniſhed him with gold to a conſide- 


Intimati- 
ons given 


_ the Spani- 


rable value ; and the ſon of this Cacique, obſerving 
the Spaniards ready to fight about dividing their trea- 
ſure, having handſomely reproved their covetous for- 


ards of the Ad temper, told them, he would direct them to a 


South-ſea, Country where they would find as much gold and 


and the 


treaſures of 


Peru. 


ſilver as their hearts could wiſh, if they thought it 
worth the while to undergo the fatigues, and run the 


| hazards, that were neceſſary to obtain it ; for the 


country lay beyond high mountains of difficult ac- 
ceſs, and they mult afterwards traverſe another ocean 
beyond thoſe hills, before they came at it ; and as 
they were to paſs through the territories of ſeveral 
powerful Princes before they arrived at that ſea, the 
Indian Prince adviſed, they ſhould increaſe their 
forces to a thouſand men, before they entered upon 
fo great an undertaking. | 

Vasco Nunez pe Balroa was overjoy'd to 
hear of countries thus abounding with treaſure, and 
of another ocean; and upon thus intelligence return- 
ed to Darien again, in order to make ſuitable pre- 
parations for the diſcovery of them. He alſo diſ- 
patched expreſſes to Hiſpaniola, and to Spain, with 
the joyful news ; deſiring ſuch a reinforcement, as 
might enable him to reduce thoſe countries under 


| the obedience of his Catholick Majeſty. He alſo 


ſent over to Spain the value of fifteen thouſand pieces 


of eight-in gold, as a ſpecimen of what thoſe coun- 
Se «5g | . 


THE PRESENT 8TATE 


tries produced ; and every man ſent ſome preſent to CH 


his friends of the ſame metal : Upon ſeeing whereof, 


and hearing the repreſentations that were made of © 


the country, by thoſe that were: ſent: over, it was 
named Caſtilla del Oro, or Golden Caftile z tho? it 
afterwards recovered the name, firſt given it by 
CoLumBvus, of Terra-Firma. 3 1] n 
- But theſe fortunate beginnings met with a conſi- 
derable check from the diviſions among the Adven- 
turers ; for V asco, having no other authority than 
what the troops had conferred upon him, every one 
expected to have his advice attended to, and if he 
was not conſidered as he expected, became a: male- 
content : So ſtrong was the party form*dagainft him, 
that he was once compelled to quit the town of Da- 
rien to the mutineers ; but a ſupply of 'an hundred 
and fifty men being ſent him from Hiſpaniola, with 
a commiſſion to be Captain-General of 'Terra-Firma, 
his enemies all ſubmitted to him, and he continued 
his preparations for the diſcovery of the South-ſea ; 
tho' he received intelligence from Spain, that En- 
c1s0 had fo far prevailed'm this complaints againſt 
him, that he would be foon ſent for over, and ano- 
ther Governor appointed for. that ſervice. He con- 
ſidered, *tis faid, that if he prov'd ſucceſsful in this 
expedition, it would probably obliterate all his faults z 
and if he did not, death would put an end tohis cares. 
He made choice therefore of 'two. hundred Spa- 


niards and a thouſand Indians, whom he embarked = 
' on board a brigantine, and ſome canoes, the begin- - - 


ning of September 1713; and went by water-to the 


territories of the Cacique CartTa, who had given 
him his daughter ; and being joined by the forces of 


that Cacique, advanced towards: the mountains, 


through the dominions of the Cacique Ponca, who 


fled at firſt at the approach of the Spaniards ; but 
upon an aſſurance that V asco intended no hurt to 
him, or his people, Ponca returned, and furniſh*d 
the Spaniards with ſuch proviſions as the country af- 
forded ; for which the Indians were paid in axes, 
knives, and ſuch other tools and implements as they 
valued moſt. This Cacique alſo furniſhed: them with 
guides to paſs the mountains, and with porters to 
carry their baggage. _ 58. ey tg lh 

V asco continued his march up the mountains *till 


he came to the territories of another Cacique, nam'd. 
 QuareqQua, who aſſembled his forces, 'and made 
ſome ſhew of oppoling their paſſage ; This Prince, 
the hiſtorian relates, was cloath'd in a quilted cotton = 
coat, which he wore as armour, and was ſufficient 


to break the force of their country weapons (but his 
ſubjefts were moſt of them naked) their arms being 


bows and arrows, ſlings, ſpears and darts, pointed 


and hardned in the fire, and clubs; but, upon the 
firing two or three muskets, theſe warriors all turn- 


- ed their backs and fled, imagining, ſays my author, 
that their enemies had the command of thunder and 


lightning, as they ſaw their men drop down dead at 
the time the guns were fired, and they heard the 
report: While the Spaniards, to increaſe their ter- 
ror, and that the Indians might no more dare to op- 


poſe them, killed upwards of ſix hundred of theſe tr 
h 

Indians cut 
niards had no horſe with them at this time, and as bs 
the Indians were naked, and much ſwifter of foot, Spaniards. 


poor defenceleſs people as they fled, among whom 
was the Cacique QUaRrEqQuA himſelf, The Spa- 


they would probably have eſcaped this ſlaughter, had 


not the Spaniards carried packs of great dogs with 


them, which overtook and worried theſe miſerable 
people, *till their cruel maſters came up, and Nlaugh- 
tered them at pleaſure. This was the way the Spa- 
niards made war upon the Indians in almoſt every 
part of America ; neither woods or ogy 

ave 
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ſave the natives from their rage ; they hunted them 


out, and 'tore in pieces men, women and children ; 
which made the Americans, who at firſt took the 


| Spaniards to be gods, change their minds, and look 


The South 
Sea diſco- 
yered. 


upon them as devils. ? 

After this viftory, as the Spaniards call it, they 
plunder*d the houſes of the Indians, where they found 
great quantities of gold ; and, what was ſtill more 
barbarous, caus'd many of the people they found in 
them to be torn to pieces by dogs, under pretence 
they were Sodomites, tho* they had no manner of 
proof of it, as their own hiſtorian AnTonio pe 
Herer a acknowledges. 

From the place where thÞ Spaniards landed, to 
the tops of the mountains, was reckoned about fix 
days journey ; but the want of proviſions, anc other 
interruptions, occaſioned their ſpending five and 
twenty days in their march, before they arrived at 
the hills where the South-ſea might be diſcernet : 
And now V asco Nunez having notice, that 


they ſhould / oh a view of that ſea, on advancing 


a little farthef, order'd all his forces to halt ; and g0- 
ing up to' the top of the hill alone, ſaw that vaſt 
ocean z whereupon he fell upon his knees, and with 
hands lifted up, gave thanks to heaven, that he was 
the firſt European who had ſeen it : Then calling up 


his men after him,” great rejoicings were made upon 


the occaſion ; and an inſtrument was drawn up, im- 


porting, That here V asco Nunez took pofſel- 


_ fion of the South-ſea, and all the countries border- 


ing upon it, for the Crown of Caſtile, Crofſes were 
erefted, and great heaps of ſtones raiſed, and the 


| King of Spain's name engraved on ſeveral trees : 
This was performed on the 2 5th of September 1513. 


The Indians ſtood amazed at all this formality, not 
being yet acquainted with the ambition and avarice 
of the Spaniards, who came to take their country 
from them, and had already ſwallowed this new 


_ world, and-all its treaſures, in their imaginations. 


- From this mountain, the. Spaniards deſcending 
into the country of the Cacique Cnx1aya, found 
that Prince and'his forces aſſembled to oppoſe their 
march ; but-theſe alſo fled, on the firing two or three 
muskets ; and many of them were ſlaughtered by 
the Spaniards, or torn in pieces. by their dogs; which 
execution ſo terrified Cx1aya and his ſubjects, that 
they immediately ſubmitted, and made the General 
a preſent of all the gold they had, in order to appeaſe 
him ; and the Spaniards took up their quarters in 
CHrayea's chief town; from whence V asco at- 


_ terwards marched to the South-ſea, and going mto 


It up to his knees, again took poſſeſſion of this ſea, 
and all that belonged to it, for the King of Caſtile 
and Leon, and then returned to his quarters. He 


..- afterwards'"croſs'd a great river, and made an in- 
:curſion into the territories of the Cacique CocaRra ; 
_ and having deſtroyed ſome of his people, this Prince 
. alſo fubmitred, and deſired the Spaniards friendſhip, 
making them a preſent of his gold, for which he ce- 

© ceived European tools and toys in exchange. 


 Vasco Nunez arriving at a fine bay of the ſea, 
on.the 29th of September, gave it the name of St. 
Michael's, which it ſtill retains : And the Caciques 
informing him, that there were ſome iſlands not 
far off, where great quantities of pearls were to be 


had, he: deſired them to bear him company thither ; 


but they repreſented it was dangerous going thither 

In canoes at that time of the year : However, ſince 

he:would not be difluaded from the enterprize, they 

went off with him in their canoes, but were ſoon 

driven back again, and the Spaniards very narrow- 

ly eſcaped being drowned, | 
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He afterwards invaded the territories of a Ca-CH A Þ: 


cique, named Tumaco, which lay upon this bay; 


who being terrified into a ſubmiſſion, as his neigh- 


bours had been, preſented the General with gold t6/ 
_ a very great value, but much more in large pearls, 

which had received ſome damage by the fire the In-- 
_ dians *till then uſed in opening the pearl-oyſters : 


Tumaco alſo informed V asco, that the coaſt ex- 


tended without end to the ſouthward, pointing to- ' 
wards Peru, where he ſaid there were prodigious' 


treaſures of gold and filver to be found: 
Vasco Nunez, having made theſe diſcoveries; 


reſolved to return to Darien not directly, but took 


a circuit through the territories of ſeveral other Ca- 
ciques, ſome of whom he ſubdued by force, and 
otters voluntarily entered into: alliances with him : 


But the conditions on which the Spaniards generally 


afforded them their friendſhip; were, that the In- 
cans ſhould deliver up the gold they were poſſeſſed 
of, and afterwards procure what they could more 


of the ſame precious metal, and ſend after them; 


Upon theſe terms the Spaniards engaged to remairl 
for ever their good allies and protectors. 


The General, being arrived at Darien, the 19th 


of January, 1514, was received by his people with 


tranſports of joy, when they underſtood the diſco- 


veries he had made, and the vaſt quantities of gold 
and pearls he had acquired ; for he divided the trea- 


ſare equally, as well among thoſe that remained be- 


hind in the fortreſs of Darien, as among the troops 
he took with him ; firſt deduting the King's fifth; 
which he immediately ſent over to Spain ; together 
with a full account of the ſituation of his affairs, defir- 
ing a reinforcement of a thouſand men, to proſecute 
and improve the diſcoveries he had already made. 

| Fhis news was very acceptable to the Court of 
Spain, and twelve or fifteen hundred meri were em- 
barked immediately for Darien, under the com- 
mand of PEzTER DE ARIAas, Or PEDRARIAS; 


Ll 
. 4;uy, 


as he is uſually call'd, to whom the government of peqrarias 
that province alſo was committed ; and with him made Go- 
were ſent over Father Joun Quzevedo, a Fran- vernor of 
ciſcan Friar, as Biſhop of the place, with ſeveral habe 


other Monks of that order, to inſtru&t the natives 
in the Chriſtian religion. 84 Fa 

But a more covetous and: barbarous wretch was 
never ſent abroad with a command, than this 
PeprRARIas. He arrived at Darien the latter 
end of July, 1514, and was received by” V asco 
with'all the reſpect due to his commiſſion ; 'but the 


government was no ſooner ſurrendered to him; 


than he began a proſecution againſt the man who 


had made all thoſe important diſcoveries, that he 


might engroſs the wealth of thoſe countries to him- 


ſelf, and have no rival or check upon his ſavage 
Then he ordered his troops out every 
way, and without. any regard' to the treaties and 


diſpoſition. 


alliances that V asco had made with the neigh- 


bouring Caciques, plundered their' countries, and' 


maſſacred their ſubjects without mercy ; and, above 
all, he endeavoured to eſtabliſh a communication 
with the South-ſea, in order to make himſelf maſter 


of the gold and pearls he underſtood were to be 


found on that ſide ; but - the Indians finding them'- 
ſelves thus ſlaughter'd and abuſed, notwithſtanding 
their former ſubmiſſion, aſſembled their forces, and 
laying ambuſcades, cut off a great many of his par- 


ties, and he was not for ſome time able to fix colo- 


nies in any part of the iſthmus. Ks H 

In the mean time, the friends of V asco having 

repreſented the hardſhip of his cafe to the Court- of 

Spain, and the important fervices he had done or 
21 % might 
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CHAP. might do the Crown, a commiſſion was. ſent him 
| TI. tg be Adelantado, or Lord-licutenant of the coaſt 
\ YM f the South-ſea, that he might proſecute the diſco- 
veries he had 'begun on that. ſide ; with orders to 
 PzpraARtas, to. furniſh him with ſuch forces as 

were neceſfary for ſuch an expedition : but V asco 

however remained as a priſoner at Darien for ſome 

time : At length Biſhop Quzvz20 interpoſed his 

good offices, and procured a reconciliation between 

the two Generals z and, in order to cement their 
friendſhip the ſtronger, V asco married the daugh- 

ter of PxDRARIAs. Soon after which he applied 

himſelf to the building of brigantines and veſſels ; 

the timber whereof he cauſed to be carried crofs the 
mountains of the iſthmus to the South-ſea, and put 

together there ; and theſe being deſtroyed by the 

worms in a ſhort time, he built more on: the other 

ſide, with which he. ſailed to the Pearl-iſlands in 

the Bay of Panama, and afterwards as far as Port- 

| Vaſco diſ- Pjnas in Peru z but ſome malicious Officer inform- 
= ed PEDRARIAS, Or rather the Governor pre- 
tending to be informed, that V asco was about to 


renounce all dependance_ on the Crown of Spain, 


and to ſet up for himſelf, commanded him to re- 
turn.to Darien, and anſwer the 2ccuſation ; which 
ſurrmons V asco readily obey*d, being conſcious 
of his innocence; but, PtprRarias ſo managed 
the matter, that he got him convicted, by the forms 
Is behead- of law at leaſt, and cauſed him to be beheaded, to 
ed by Pe- the great ſurprize of all men who were acquainted 
 drarias. with the ſervices he had done the Crown of Spain. 
Who re- - And now PepRrAR1as, being without a rival, or 
cn all any_ one to check his fury, ravaged the country in 
ras ** A terrible manner from ſea to ſea, and even as far 
as Vera- as the province of Veragua, planting a colony at 
gua. Nata, .and . another at Panama, on the South-ſea. 
Nata and Nata, it ſeems, took its name from the Cacique, 
O_ who was Governor of that part of the country when 
the. Spaniards ſubdued it ; and Panama, which was 

. . then only a ſmall village, inhabited by Indian Fiſher- 
men, received its name from the employment of 

its inhabitants ; Panama, in their language, ſgni- 

_ fying a Fiſhing-town, Pzprartas alſo founded 
another town on the North-ſea, which was named 

Nombre Nombre de Dios, between which and Panama all 
de Dios, the trade was carried 'oh: from the North to the 
=_ ad 0 South-ſeas, for ſome time ;. but the Spaniards, not 
founded. liking the ſituation of Nombre de Dios, abandoned 
it afterwkrds, .and built- the town of Porto-Bello, 
removing. the trade thither z and this ſtill continues 

the moſt; conſiderable port on the North-ſea. - 

_ , PzpRAR1As allo reduced the provinces of Ve- 
ragua and Nicaragua, by the forces he ſent thither 

under the command of Francis HERNANDEZ ; 

but entertaining ſome ſuſpicion that He rnanDtz 

had too great a regard to his own intereſt, he ſerv'd 
him as he had done Vasco Nunez, and cut off 

his head, under pretence he was about to throw off 

his. dependance on-the Crown of Spain, and fet up 
for himſelf.; and. expeCing to be called to an ac- 

count for the many outrages he had committed, 

both on-the Spaniards and Indians, he quitted Da- 

rien, before his ſucceſſor arrived there, and removed 

to his acquiſitions in Veragua, where he:logoked upon 
himſelf to be-out of theireach of juſtice ; but what 
became of him afterwards, .hiſtory does not inform 

us, .. only. . Father Baz THoLoMeEWw DE, Ca$as, 
Biſhop-of Chiapa, has given us a very melancholy 

The cruel- relation of the numeraus cruekies and ravages. com- 
= of Pe- mitted /by-this Commander, in reducing theſe pro- 
carim% Yinces under;the dominion, of the Crown of Spain. 
- There landed (ſays-the Biſhop). in Terra-Firma, 

in the; year 1514, a miſchievous Govetnor,. who 
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not only. waſted and .diſpeopled the ſea-coaſt; but C HA7?. 
na t6 and ravaged large realms and countries, 


murder! 


infinite numbers-of people from Darien "YV. 
« Si . province of Nicaragua; being upwards of 
een hundred miles, full of people, governed by 

ſeveral Princes and great Lords in their reſpettive ter- 
ritories, who were poſſeſſed of. more gold than any 

Princes upon the face of the earth at that time. 

This Governor and his Officers every day in- 
vented new torments, to make the Indians diſcover 

their gold ; ſome they racked, others they burnt by 
inches *till they expired in torments; and inſtances 
in a great Lord or Cacique, who having given 
PEDRARIAS the weight of nine thouſand ducats 
to obtain his favour, ordered him to be ſet on the 
ground, with his legs ſtretched out, and then faſten- 
ed to a ſtake : After which, he ordered fire to be 
applied to his feet, *till he ſent for three thouſand 
Caſtellans more, and ſtill continued to burn him 
*till the marrow dropp*d from his bones, and he died 
in the moſt exquiſite torment ; all which was in- 
flifted on this unhappy Prince, without any other 
provocation given the mercileſs P:eDR ARtas, than 
that he could not, or would not diſcover ſuch a 
quantity of gold as he expected z and many other 
great Lords were uſed in the ſame barbarous man- 
ner, when they could not produce as much gold as 
was demanded of them : That another great Ca- 
cique, named PaR1s, making his ſubmiſſion, and 
preſenting the Spaniards with gold to the value of 
fifty thouſand pieces of eight, they pretended to be 
ſatisfied with it, and agreed to march out of his 
territories ; but returning again at midnight, they 
ſet fire to the town, maſlacred the inhabitants, and 
carried off the value of fifty or threeſcore thouſand 
pieces of eight more : The Cacique himſelf how- 
ever eſcaping, aſſembled ſeyeral thouſands of his 
ſubjects, overtook the Spaniards, of whom he kill'd 
fifty, and recovered moſt part of the plunder 
which PzpRAR1as and his Officers ſeverely re- 
venged a little afterwards z for. they. ſent another 
body of forces into the territories of the Cacique 
PaRis, and maſſacred or made ſlaves of all hi 
people, inſomuch that the;Biſhop: aſſures us,' when 
he wrote this relation, there was not of the natives 
one man, woman or. child to -be found in that: 
country for 30 leagues, though it was: before: very. 
populous. | m7 0th Yori SOME Hy 30g] l, 

That PznRARI1as | and his ſucceſſors did not 
deſtroy leſs (in that Government only) than eight 
hundred thouſand: people, and plundered the coun-- 
try of ſeveral millions of gold, of which they did not 
ſend the King more than the: value -of | three thou-. 
ſand crowns. 13 terre an bog. 05.1 69% 

_ The reſt; of Terra-Firma, or the north part 'of The reſt 
South-America, from Darien to the: river | Oro-'of Terra- 
noque, was ſubdued by private Adventurers, at their a OT *< 
own' charges; every one d a certain extent of ,...... 
country of the Court -of Spain, and ufed the na--Adventu- 
tives as they thought. fit, ravaging .and plundering rers. 
the | ſeveral countries, and murdering or enflaving 
the miſerable inhabitants, who were able to make 
but little reſiſtance to theſe tyrants, as the Biſhop of 
Chiapa calls them. 3 reid} Detteno tit 
_ Gracia Dt LterMa brought the : Indians ay oaep = 


'Santa-Martha under the Spaniſh yoke, about the ** M7 


vered. 


year 1529: AMBRO$E ALFRINGER got the grant 
of V ENEZVELA, and carried over eight hundred Venezue- 
or 2 thouſand Germans 'thither about'the ſame la. 
time, with whom he harraſſed the country in a ter- 
rible manner for ſome hundreds of miles to the 
ſouthward, ſpending upwards of: three years in this 
expedition, $4 pe CO, 
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| OF TERRA-FARMAL 


CHAP. The province of Carthagena was begged by Don - 
I. PezTzr px Hzrept4a, who enſlaved the natives, 
ex” and ſettled Spaniſh colonies there in the year 1532. 
gena- GonsSALo XIMENES pe QutsapDa, and GrorGs 
FzperRMAN the Dutchman, with the reſt of the 
Governors of theſe three. northern provinces laft 
mentioned, penetrated far within the land to the 
ſouthward, and ſubdued that large province which 
Granada. now bears the name of New Granada, about the 
year 1535. | 
Lonzo- pe HERER a, and ANTHONY SEDONY, 
. made large diſcoveries and planted colonies in 
Guiana, Guiana, Paria and Caribiana, now called New An- 
and Cat” qalufia, about the year 1533; The province of 
Foptyeld Popayan was diſcovered and ſubdued by SznasT1an 
DE BELALCAZAR, Governor of Quitto, in the. 
year 1536; and if. we may credit the relation of 
the Biſhop of Chiapa, whoſe buſineſs it was to en- 
quire into the uſage of the oppreſſed Indians, the 
\ conduet of all theſe Adventurers was rather more 
barbarous than that of CorxTEzZ in Mexico, or of 
PzpRARTAS in Darien and Veragua,. 

Thoſe who reduced Santa-Martha, he ſays, per- 
fe&tly depopulated a country which was before crowd- 
ed with people for the ſpace of 400 leagues; nor. 
were they content with barely maſſacring theſe mi- 
ſerable people, but ſo tortured and oppreſſed thoſe 
that ſurvived, - that they choſe death rather than to 
Irve under the tyranny of theſe barbarous Spaniards. 

That they had carried into ſlavery two millions 
of people, from the coaſt of Guiana, or New An- 
daluſia, many of whom periſhed at ſea for want. of 

| proviſions, and the reſt in the mines; and that in 
the pearl-fiſheries on this coaft they deſtroyed many 
thouſands more, by compelling them to dive for 
pearls beyond their ſtrength. 13.3. 

- In the. province of Venezuela (tho? the people rea- 
dily ſubmitted to. the Dutch and German Adventu- 
rers ſent thither, and treated them with all the good- 
neſs and hoſpitality imaginable) they deſtroyed four 
millions of ſouls and upwards; and moſt of their 

*rinces and Great men were rack'd and tortured 
*till they expired, to make: them diſcover the gold 
theſe ſavage Chriſtians ſuſpetted they had concealed. 

- Thatthey ſometimes droye the Indians into barns, 
and threatned them with death, unleſs they re- 
deemed themſelves with gold; and when they had. 
procured as much as was required for their liberties, 
then they uſed to, impriſon them again, and demand. 
as-much more z. which, if ; they could not produce, 
they were ſhut up ſometimes *till they were ſtarved:;; 
and others were cut to pieces, or burnt by hun-, 
dreds, for not anſwering the expeCtations of their, 
conquerors, as they called themſelves. Jug: Rh 

Father BagTHoLomew . DE Casas: adds, that: 

_ thoſe who had: been eye-witneſles: of the Spaniſh cru-: 
_ elties in New Granada, depoſed on their. oaths: be-: 
fore the Court of Spain, that the Indian Caciques or! 
Princes - iti! that province quietly ſubmitted to. the. 
Spaniards and Germans, with all their people, and 
were contented. to become their vaſſals; and the ſe- 
veral lordſhips and diſtricts were divided among the. 
Spaniſh, and German officers and ſoldiers, with all: 
the natives upon them, as their reſpeCtive:properties.” 
That the ihdjans did not. only cultivate the grounds) 

| for theit new maſters, and furniſhed them with pro-j 
viſions, | but preſented them with: gold and precious 
ſtones to. A very great value ; which: was ſo far from! 
ſatisfying. their avarice, -that theſe new' Lords pro-' 

| Ceeded to exerciſe all manner of cruelties on) the: mi-- 
lerable natives, to extort more gold fromthem. | ! 

That the greateſt Prince of this country; named 
BooaTa' (from whom the capital city was after- 


# 
- . 


wards called Safita-Fe de Bogata) was tortured by © HA P: 


the General for ſeveral months, to make him dif- 


cover his gold and'emeralds; who, in hopes of be-' 
ing releafed from his tormenters, promiſed them at 


a} & 


length to furniſh them with a houſe full of gold ;_ 


and diſpatching expreſſes to every part of his domi-. 


nions, brought in a prodigious quantity : But the 


houſe being not quite filled, he was {till racked and 


tortured to make him produce more ; which being 


impoſſible, he expired in torments under the hands' 


of his mercileſs perſecutors. 0, 
And as this great Prince had been uſed by the 


Spaniſh General, ſo his Officers and Soldiers uſed 
thoſe of an inferior rank, torturing and burning 


them to pieces by inches, to make them diſcover 


their treaſures: That it was a common thing to cut. 
off the hands and noſes of men in women in ſport, 


and give them to their dogs : That when the poor 


natives fled to the woods and mountains, to ſhelter 


themſelves from their rage, this was called a rebel- 
lion, and they were hunted out by dogs, torn in 
pieces, ſlaughtered, and thrown from the tops of 
the rocks by hundreds: And when any of them 
had ſecured themſelves in inacceſſible places, the 
Spaniards would treacherouſly offer them their lives 


and liberties, to induce them to ſurrender, and 


then cut them in pieces as ſoon-as they had them in 
their power: That it was impoſſible to deſcribe the 
miſchiefs and cruelties of theſe monſters of mankind 
and if they were ſuffered to go on, the inhabitants 
muſt be totally extirpated, and theſe populous and 
fertile countries become a wilderneſs (as in reality it 


happened not long afterwards, for upwards of 6004 
leagues) the Emperor's commands for redrefling : 


theſe outrages being very ul! obſerved. - 


_ - That theſe Adventurers here, as well as thoſe ir 


other parts of America, kept packs of great maſtiffs' 
on purpoſe to hunt and-tear in pieces the Indians:- 
It was an ordinary thing to/kill an Indian,- without 


any offence given them ; and to lend a brother Spa- 


niard a quarter of a man, as they would lend a 
neighbour a quarter of Pork/ or Mutton to feed 


their dogs; promiſing to return I kind when: 


they killed a ſlave. © F = 

That others would go .out a hunting for Indians 
with their dogs as they would hunt'wild beaſts, and 
boaſt of their having killed twenty 'or thirty in a 
day : Which fa&t, how monſtrous ſoever, appeared 
to be true, by the teſtimony of numbers of witneſ- 
ſes, on the: trials of cauſes-in the Courts of Spain, 
between the ſeveral Adventurers, who frequently 
fell out about the limits of theit reſpective provinces, 
the diſtribution of the natives, and the reſt'of their 
plunder ; and in theſe conteſts, the truth-frequent- 
ly came- out, » On 61s IV: HOTIBSS B-4, 
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Of the name, fituation, and 'extent of Peru; and of 
9. 03-1 tbe face of the country. © © 2 


D O- not- find that the natives: had any general 

name'for this country, only it was-tooked upon- 
as''the dominion of the Great King, or Emperor 
of South America, who was called The Inca, and 
ſo it right be ftile> the empire' of the. Inca's, as 
the' Eaſt-Indies is called The' empire of the Great 
Mogul I; | | T1900 3FE6TT EF 


_Asto the modern name of Peru, 'GArCiLI A550 Peru des 
DE LA VEoca gives us this account'of ts obtain- ſcribed. 
ing that/ appellation: He fays, that Vaseo Nys 1 name. 


NzEZ Det BALBaothaving firſt diſcovered the South- 
ſea, the King of Spain, as a reward' of that: ſervice, 
7 __*._ © conſtituted 
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The limits 
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coriſtituted 'him - Admiral of that ſea, in'the year | 
1514; ad Governor of all the kingdoms and coun- ' 
tries he ſhould diſcover-in it,” Whereupon V asco 
bwlt three or four ſhips,-to go upon diſcoveries in . 
that ocean, one whereof ſtretching to the ſouthward 


beyond the EquinoCtial-line,. and failing cloſe by the 
ſhore, diſcovered an Indian Fiſherman in the mouth 
of a river z - who, while he ſtood ſtaring at the ſhip 
as ſhe was under fail (a moſt amazing ſight to a man 


that had neyer ſeen one) they ſent out their boat and 


ſurprized the Indian, making him their priſoner ; 
and demanding of him by the,Indians they carried 


with them (or by ſigns, according to De La Ve- 


GA) what country it was ? He miſtaking them, and 
ſuppoſing they had asked him his own name, an- 
ſwered Bzrv z and the Spaniards ftill ſeeming im- 
6 to know ſomething more, he anſwered, 

elu; which was the name of the river; or, accord- 
ing'to ſome, is a common name-in the language of 
thoſe people for any river; however, from both 


_ theſe words the Spaniards formed another, and cal-. 


led the country Peru; and ſome of their writers, 
Piru; but however that was, the dominions of the 
Inca's, of which this was the moſt northerly pro- 
vince, have ever ſince goneunder the name of Peru. 


The limits When the Spaniards arrived- here, the country was 


divided by the Inca's into four grand diviſions, the 
limits on the north being the river Paſſao, or the A- 
zure river, juſt under the Equinottial ; the ſouthern 
limits wete the Aranco's, in 40 degrees of ſouth la- 
titude (now. part of Chili) the eaſtern limits were the 


Cordelero's, -or mountains. of - the Andes; and the 


weſtern boundary the South-ſea, or Pacific-ocean. 


now, except on the fouth, for the Spaniards ſtill 
bound it by ' the - province of Popayan (which ex- 
tends to the Equator) on the north, by the moun- 
tains of the Andes on the eaſt, by Chili on the ſouth, 


_ and the Pacific-Ocean on the weſt ; extending it 


from the Equator to-25 degrees of ſouth latitude 
only; fo that as the land.extends, or runs from the 
north-weſt, to the ſouth-eaſt, Peru muſt be near two 
thouſand miles in length, and-in breadth it is gene- 
rally about two hundred; but in the ſouth, it may 
be four or five hundred miles broad. OTIS 
| . The face of the country, according to AcosrTa, 
is very different, as it is diftant from, or approaches 
near- the. ſea. He divides the country into three 
long narrow flips, viz. 1. The:Lanos, which are 
ſandy plains that: run along the ſea-coaſt. 2. The 
Sierras, which--are. hills beyond thoſe plains, inter- 
mixed with-yalleys. 3. The Andes, or Cordelero's, 
ſtill further within the Tand, which are ſteep craggy 
mountains, far; ſurpaſſing all the reſt in height. 
The Lanos, which lie along the coaſt,. are about 
10 leagues in breadth; in ſome places more, in o- 
thers leſs. The Sierras 25. leagues in breadth, and 
the Andes ſomething more than 25 leagues over. 

+. The Andes and Sierras are two ridges:of -moun- 
tains that run from north. to.ſouth, parallel to each 
other for above a thouſand leagues: Nor are the 
Lanos that lie between the Sierras and the ſea-ſhore 
low land. Both Dameyitr and Warztr inform 
us, that Peru has generally a; high bold ſhore, and 
that there is/\no [landing on. it, but at the ports, 


or in ſome particular bays: However, theſe plains 


may be called low in compariſon of the Sierras that 
ſurmount them, and of the Andes that far ſurpaſs 


both, and areeſteemed the higheſt land in the known 
- world. Beyond the city of- Caſco, . which lies in 14 
_ . . degrees, .odd minutes ſouth latitude, the. two. rid- 


ges of mountains ſeparate themſelves. to a greater 
diſtance, incloſing a truitful plain of a vaſt extent, 


The limits of modern. Peru are much the ſame 


which is called the province 'of Callao, watered by CHA Þ, 


many rivers, and'by the'great lake Titiaca, which - . 1 _ 

is fourſcore leagues in compaſs ; moſt of theſe ri- * YY 

vers falling into the lake. ada OE 
The'Lanos, or ſandy plains near the ſea, are per- The La- 

feftly barren, except ſome few valleys, into which 2%: 

they turn ſmall winding ſtreams, and that part of 

the coaſt 'which lies within $3 or 4 degrees of the 

Equator, where they have very heavy rains great 

part of the year. 


The Sierras alſo are barren hills; but then there The Sier- - 


are fine fruitful valleys between them, that yield all 75+: 
manner of grain and fruits; and theſe being tempe- 
rate between the extreams of heat and cold, are beſt 
inhabited; for the Lanos by the ſea are for the moſt 


part exceſſive hot: The Andes, 'on the contrary, The An- 


are cold barren mountains, the ſnow lying upon %+. 
them great part of the year. Timber and wood in 
general ſeems to be very ſcarce, here, and in all 
parts of Peru, unleſs near the Line, and there they 
meet with enough. EEE 
AcosTa, ſpeaking of the unparallePd height of 
the Andes, and of the diſorders the air occaſioned 
in all that paſſed them, ſays, he once reſolved to 
make the experiment himſelf, and mounted one of 
the higheſt tops of theſe hills, called Pariacaca ; 
that he went prepared for the adventure according 


to the beſt inſtruftions he could get with ſeveral 


more who had the like curioſity; but notwithſtand- 
ing all his precaution, when he came to mount the 
ſtairs or ladders near the top, he was ſeized with' 
ſuch pains, that he thought he ſhould have fallen to 
the ground ; and the reſt of the company being un- 
der the like diſorder, they all made haſte to get 
down the mountain as faſt as they'could, none ſtay- 
ing for his companion : That they were all taken 
with ſuch reachings to vomit, that he thought they 
ſhould have brought up their hearts; for not only 
green phlegm and choler came up, but a great deal 
of blood ; and that this laſted for three or four hours, 
*till they had deſcended to the lower part of the hill ; 
and ſome of them purged violently : But generally 
this ſickneſs goes off as they come down the hill, 
and is attended with no 1] conſequences. 
And not only this paſſage of Pariacaca has theſe 
properties, but the whole ridge of mountains, called 
the Andes, for upwards of five hundred leagues; in 
what place ſoever people palsit they meet with ſtrange 
diſorders, but more in ſome parts than others; and 
thoſe are more ſenſible of the ll effefts who aſcended 
from the ſea, than thoſe that aſcend from the neigh- 
bouring plains ; for he had paſſed the Andes, in four 
other different places, and always felt the like diſor- 
der, but not ſo violently as at Pariacaca z; and the 
beſt remedy they found againſt it was to ſtop their 
mouths, noſes, and ears, as much as poſlible, and 


to cover their breaſts; for the air was ſo fubtile and 


piercing, that it penetrated the entrails, not only of 
men, but beaſts; and he had known horſes ſo affetted 
by it, that no ſpurscould make them move. Andſuch 
is the height of the Andes, that the Pyrenees and the 
Alps were but as ordinary hills in compariſon of 
them ; from whence he concluded, that the air here 
was too pure and ſubtile for animals to breath in 
(they requiring a groſſer medium) and this he ſup- 
poſed occaſioned that diſorder in the ſtomach. 

He obſerved farther, that the high mountains he 
had paſſed in Europe were only exceſſive cold, and 
made him cloath himſelf the warmer when he paſſed 
them; but the ſtomach and appetite for meat was 
ſtill ſtronger, and they had no reachings to vomit 
there, as here; the outward parts only were artect- 
ed: On the contrary, on the- Andes, they, weie 

not 


a6 ' tured that theſe 
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Oh . ot fe ted with cold at the tinie of the year they 


them, either in - their hands or feet; or 
part of their bodies; only their entrails were ufetted, 
and that moſt whhn the ſun was hotteſt; which'con- 
firmed him in the opinion, that the diſorder gee- 
ceeded from the pureneſs and ſubtilty of the air. 

He adds, that this ridge of mountains is for the 
moſt part defart, without villages or habitations for 
men, not ſo much as to lodge a night in : Nor are 
there any beaſts upon them, wild or tame, except 
their country ſheep, whoſe great excellency lies in 
their climbing rocks and precipices, with burthens 
on their backs, where neither man nor beaft can 
follow them. But to return to the mountains ; he 
relates, that the graſs upon them is frequently burnt 
up and black, and that theſe defarts are 25 or 3o 
leagues over, and 500 leagues long, tho* in other 
places he makes them but 20 leagues broad. | 

The ſame writer informs us, that there are other 
* mountainous uninhabited defſarts in Peru, where a 
fadden blaſt of air ſometimes ſtrikes a traveller dead 
in an inſtant: That the Spaniards formerly paſſed 
theſe mountains in their way to Chili, but now either 
go by ſea, or by the ſide of theſe mountains, to 
avoid the danger, ſo many having periſhed in going 
over them ; and others, that have eſcaped: with 
their lives, have loſt thew fingers and toes, and 
been lamed. Acosra ſays, he was informed by 
General CosT1LLa, wholoſt three or four toes in paſ- 
ſing this deſart to Chili, that they fell off without any 
Pain; and that the ſame General marching, over it 
once before with an army, great part of his men ſud- 
denly fell down dead, and their bodies remained 
there without ſtench or corruption: That he had re- 
lations of the ſame kind from others; and conjec- 
ple were killed by the exceſſive 
coldneſs of the air, which preſerved their bodies al- 
fo from -putrefaction after they were dead. . But as 
he ſays in other places, that they met with theſe pe- 
ſtilential blaſts in the valleys between the hills, I am 
apt to think they were rather hot than cold winds, 
and that it was the hot ſands that preſerved their 
bodies from corruption ; for near the fame latitude, 
viz. between 20 and 3o degrees north, in the defarts 
of Eaſt-India, Perſia and Africa, we frequently 
meet with the Samiel, or hot winds, which have the 
like effets: And ſome Engliſh ſeamen, who have 


| been aſhore in this very country of Peru, affure us, from 


that they have ſeen great numbers of bodies lying 
dead upon the ſands there; particularly, our coun- 
tryman Wares relates, that landing with thirty an 
more at Verneio, in. 10 degrees ſouth latitude, in 
ſearch of water, and marching four miles up a ſandy 
bay, they found the ground covered with men, wo- 
men and children, which lay ſo thick, that a man 
might have' walked on them half a mile. That theſe 
bodies to appearance feenv'd as if they had not been 
dead a weak ; but when he handled them, they pro- 
ved as dry and light as a ſpunge or a piece of cork : 


... That he carried on board the body of a boy of about 


nine or ten years of age, deſigning to have brought 
it to England ; but the ſeamen had a fooliſh conceit 
that the compaſs would not traverſe aright ſo long 
as a dead body was on board, and compelled him to 
throw it into the ſea. Theſe people were very pro- 
| bably deſtroyed by ſuch hot winds as we meet with 
in Perſia, and the Eaſt-Indies, there appearing no 
ns of wounds or violence upon them; - tho* W a- 
FER faid he was informed by an old man, that they 
buried themſelves m the ſands, to avoid the cruel- 
ties of the Spaniards in the preceeding age (which is 
.___ ſcarce credible.) However, thus much will be agreed 
. . on all hands, 5p honda tanto ape 214.6 
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.nels of the Peruvian air preſerved theſy bodies om ©) 


putrefa&tion, whatever was the cauſe of their deaths. 


If it be objedted, that the deſart, AgosT A mentions: OE 


was in a much cooler climate, viz. between 25 and 
39. degrees of latitude, and therefore it could not 


be ſuppoſed the ſoldiers he ſpeaks. of were killed by 


the hot winds z- it may be anſwered, that the deſarts 
of Perſia, Africa, and Arabia, - where- the..like hat 
winds are met with, lie between the Tropic and zo 
degrees of latitude z and that the heat is frequently 
as great in this climate as within 10 degrees of -the 
Line ; for the ſituation of the country, the length of 
the days, and the nature of the ſoil, contribute al- 
moſt as much to extreme heat as the ſun itſelf; San- 


dy valleys between hills ate uſually exceſſive hot, 


and the hot winds are occaſioned by their blowing; 
over a long trat of burning ſand for ſome hundreds 


of miles; the fun alſo continuing longer about either 


Tropic, and the days being longer there than under 
the EquinoCtial, that Juminary gives more intenſe _ 


heat uſually in countries ſeated near either Tropit, 
than it does in thoſe about the Equator. _ 


CHAP. II. 


Of the ſeas, rivers, lakes, farines, Winds, lides, 
air, and ſeaſons of Peru, 


HE only ſea that borders upon Pern is the The fa of 
Pacific-Ocean, which obtained its name from ©*% 


the conſtant ſerene weather that reigns here from 4. 
degrees to 30 or 35 degrees ſouth latitude, in which 
is comprehended part of Chili. 
ſouthward, this ſea, tho? it ſtill retains the name of = 
the Pacific- Ocean, 1s as tempeſtuous as any other ; 
and within 3 or 4 degrees of the Line they have the 
ke variable winds and heavy rains, moſt part of the 
year, as we meet with in other ſeas in; the ſame cli- 
mate : And to the northward of the Tropic of Can- 
cer (and ſometunes within it) Daw y+iz& and other 
ſeamen relate, they frequently meet with ſtorms and 
hurricanes, tho* this part of that ſea alſo: bears the 
name of the Pacific-Ocean. When I fpeak there- 
fore of that which is properly the Pacific-ſea, in 
this deſcription of Peru and Chili, I would be un- 
derſtood to mean only that part of it between the 
4th and the 35th degrees of ſouth. latitude'; and 
the American ſhore weſtward, indefinitely : 
Here we have no rain or dark clouds, ſays Dam-_ 
PIER, tho? *tis often ſo thick and hazy as to hinder 
an obſervation of the ſun with. a. quadrant ; and in 
the morning : there is hazy weather frequently, and 
thick miſts that wet. a little ; but there are not in 
this ſea, ſays the ſame writer,. any tempeſts, torna- 
does, or hurricanes : Tho*, north of the Equator, 
they are met with in this ſea as well as in the Atlan- 
tic-Ocean: This Pactfic-ſea, however, at the new 
and full moon ſwells and runs with high long ſurges, 
or waves ; but ſuch as never break. at fea, and fo 
are ſafe enough. . On the contrary, where: they fall 
in and break upon the ſhore, they make it very dan- 
gerous landing. Ar Guiaquil, on. the Peruvian 
— ſituated in 3 degrees ſouth latitude, the tide 
runs very ftrong, and rifes 16 or 28 feet perpendi- 
cular; but it does not rife ſo high on any part of 
the coaſt to the ſouthward, where there are not ſyeh 
bays,: or ſo many rivers, as there are here ; for, ac- 
cording to Damyetzr's obſervation, the tides al- 
ways run ftrongeſt and riſe higheſt in gulphs or bays 
of the ſea, and up the mouths of rivers... Fuxxs L 


obſerves, that the; winds in the Peruvian-ſcas, and Winds in 


on all the weſtern ſide of America, from 38 
ſouth, to 7 degrees north, re always Gutherly rwo 
21 Y points 


If we go farther . 


"ON AP. points upon the ſhore; ſo that where the coaſt runs 
_ MI. qye north and ſouth, the wind is at ſouth-ſouth-weſt, 
V Y and where the coaſt runs ſouth-ſouth-eaſt, the wind 
' due ſouth (except it be in the night, when the ſea- 
wind generally ceaſes, and there comes a fine mo- 
'derate gale from the land, which they call the'land- 
'breeze;) but Dameres obſerves, that on promon- 
tories and head-lands, and ſuch places as lie open to 
the ſea, they have ſcarce any of theſe" land-breezes, 
it being in creeks and bays chiefly that they have 
"the advantage of land-breezes. | | 
© Dawmetes alſo obſerves, that the ſoutherly winds 
on the coaſt of Peru continue to blow 140 or 150 
leagues from the ſhore before they alter; but then 
they may be perceived to come about more eaſter- 
1y; and'about'200 leagues to the weſtward of that 
ſhore ' the true trade-wind ſets in at eaſt-ſouth-eaſt, 
'which never alters *till they have paſſed the Pacific- 
ocean, and arrive at the Eaſt-Indies. 
 - But both Damwyirr and Funnwe: relate, that at 
Arica, which lies on the coaſt of Peru, in 18 de- 
' grees, odd minutes ſouth latitude, for near 100 
leagues to the ſouthward, this ſea is very ſubject to 
calms, within 35 or 40 leagues of the ſhore; but 
that theſe calms are not uſual on any other part of 
this coalt: '1t is obſerved alſo, that when the ſun is 


4 
, 


at ſea. 


ber, the sky is generally bright and clear: But when 
the ſun retorts back to the ſouthern ſigns, then the 
weather is frequently ſo thick and hazy, that they 
cannot take'an obſervation, 'tho* they have no rain 
| even then, either at ſea or on the coaſt. 
hes mo of -— As'to the weather on ſhore:it is various, accord- 
ſandy plains by the ſea-ſide, never have a drop of 
rain upon them ;z but frequently thick 'miſts riſe 
| there. - On the Sierras, or' hills beyond, the rains 
_ fall when the fun is in the ſouthern ſigns, as they 
do in other- countries that lie between the Equator 
and the Tropic of Capricorn. And on the Corde- 
lero's; or Andes, the high mountains that -are fi- 
tuated fartheſt from the ſea, it rains or ſnows two 
thirds of the year, and is exceſſive cold ; and as the 
_ valleys between the hills, called Sierras, are the moſt 
fruittul parts of the country, their ſeaſon tor plant- 
ing and ſowing there is at the beginning of the rains, 
and their harveſt at the return of the dry; weather : 
Their vintage alſo is in the fair ſeaſon, and their vines 
thrives beſt in thoſe valleys near the ſea, where there 
is little orno-rain, and which are watered by rivulets 
_ that fall from the hills in the rainy ſeaſon; but moſt 
part of the Lanos, or ſandy plains by the ſea-{ide, 
are barren defarts, -bearing neither trees nor herbs ; 
and are. very little-inhabited, except ſome few port- 
towns ſituated at the mouths of rivers. 


Therea= _AcosTa,; and other - writers, have endeavoured 


ſors for. to account for this everlaſting draught on the ſea- 
nerat Coaſt of Peru and Chili: They ſuppoſe, in the firſt 


draught place, that the- country being a dry ſandy foil af- 
on the Pe- fgrds no- vapours, or not-enough to furniſh them 
©} en. Withrain, tho' miſts ariſe here. And, ſecondly, That 
quired in- the mountains called the Andes or Cordelero's are fo 
to. _ exceeding- high, that the clouds are ſtopped there, 
and can come no farther weſtward : But to this it 
may be anſwered, if the landaffords but few vapours, 
one- would: think- that the South-ſea that adjoins to 
it might -afford/ as many vapours as any other fea ; 
and the wind conſtantly blows obliquely from that 
{6a upon the coaſt, And as to the mountains of 
Andes intercepting the clouds that come from the 

- eaſtward, -this' is not true in fact ; for the Sterras or 
- hills which lie between the Andes, and the Lanos or 
plains on-the - ſea-coaſt, have;their periodical rains, 


= 


'pics; 'tho? the plains on the ſea-ſhore have no rain; 


ricanes mean; inſomuch that this ſea is navigated by 


barklogs are only rough timber logs laid in ſquares 
a-croſs each other, and built up two or three ſtories 


Weather in the northern ſigns, viz. from March to Septem- 


ing to the ſituation of the -land; the Lanos, or 


Peru, in going to and from Panama, who put in 
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as all-other countries have that lie between the Tro- CH Ap. 


and this is'the' more ſtrange, inaſmuch as ' the ſea- © 
coaſts in other countries are uſually more ſubjeCt to 
rain and cloudy weather, than either the ocean at 
a great diſtance from land, or the middle of -any 
continent ; as the low countries in Holland and 


' Flanders, that lie on the ſea, have more wet and 


cloudy weather than either the middle of Germany 
or France ; and in like manner, when we are at ſea 
four or five hundred miles from land, eſpecially be- 
tween the Tropics, we have uſually ſerene ſettled 
weather, and judge ourſelves near land when we ſee” 


thick clouds, which uſually hang over it : Sea-men Guanch: 


alſo obſerve, that tornadoes and hurricanes are more co port 


frequent and violent near land, than they are an hun- Truxillo 


dred leagues out at fea, tho? in this peaceful ocean, 
and on-the coaſt, they know not what ſtorms ar hur- 


barklogs; and in theſe aukward floats they carry on Barklogs: 
great part of their coaſting-trade from port to-port, 
as they did before the Spaniards arrived there: Theſe 


high; of which I ſhall give a more particular de- 
ſcription, when I come to treat of their navigation. 
I proceed in the next place to give ſome deſcrip- Thecape, 


tion of the moſt conſiderable capes, iſlands, and iſlands, 
ports on the coaſt of Peru and Chili, from the Equa- wm pa 
tor to '20 degrees of ſouth latitude; and; 1. Of he ec 
Cape Paſſao, which lies in 8 minutes ſouth lati- of Peru. 
tude, and 82 degrees of weſtern longitude. It is an Cape Paſ- 
high round cape, with ſome-few trees upon it ; and ***: 
further up in the country the land is mountainous 

and very woody. 2. Cape Lorenzo, 'in one degree Cape Io- 
ſouth latitude; near which,” ſhipping may furniſh renzo. 
themſelves with freſh water. This cape alfo is high 

land, and has ſome trees and buſhes upon it : Five 
leagues weſt-ſouth-weſt of Cape Lorenzo, is a ſmall 
barren iſland, called La Plata, from its being the La Plata © 
place where Sir Fr ancis DRAKE ſhared the plate iſland. 
with his company which he took out of the Spaniſh 
galeon, called the Calefogo. 3. Cape St. Helena, Cape 5+. 
in 2 degrees, 20 minutes ſouth latitude z near which Helena. 
is a ſmall town of Spaniards and Indians, that kee 
ſtore-houſes of flour, ſalted fleſh, fiſh, biſcuit, 

and other proviſions, with which they ſupply the 
ſhipping that touches [there in their paſſage'to and 

from Panama. The point itſelf is high land, and 

level on the top;; but the land. about it is- low. 

4. The iſland of St. Clara, in 3 degrees ſouth lati- St. Clara 
tude; it is pretty high land, 'covered with ſmal] iſland. 
trees. 5. Cape Blanco, .in 3 degrees, 45 minutes Cape 
ſouth latitude (pointing St. Helena) makes the north Blanco. 
point of the bay of Guiaquil, as Cape Blanco does Guiaquit 
the ſouth point. The town of Guiaquil, which iſland. 
will be deſcribed 'hereafter, and gives name to the 

bay, is ſituated about 6 leagues up a navigable river, 

and 1s the port to Quitto. 6. The port of Payta, Payta 

in 5. degrees, 15 minutes fouth latitude, a fine port. 
large bay, capable of containing an hundred fail of 

ſhips ; the town conſiſts of about fourſcore houſes, 

moſt of them Spaniards; and the bay is ſeldom with- 

out ſhips, it lying very conveni:nt for the ſhips of 


Guara 
port. 


Salinas 
| port. 
Callao t 
the port 
to Limg 


Ylo por 


Arica 
here for refreſhments that are brought down hither port. 
from Colon ; for the town of Payta itſelf does not 
ſo much as afford freſh water. In this bay, the ſea 
and land-winds ſucceed each other very regularly ; The ſea 
the ſea-winds blowing in the day-time ſouth-and-by and land 
welt, -and the land winds in the night-time, from _ 
the eaſt. 7. The iſland of Lgbos, in 6 degrees, | ,þos 
20 minutes ſouth latitude, in which. -1s an har- iſland. 

| | bour 


Copiap 
Port, 


OF PERU: 
CHAP. bour on the north-eaſt, but no freſh water : The 


WE jfland is about two leagues in compaſs, but produces 


neither trees, buſhes, or herbage. 8. The port of 


Malabrigo Malabrigo, in 8 degrees ſouth latitude, which is 

port. known by a mountain near it of the ſame name. 
The beſt place to anchor in 1s, to leeward of the 
mountain, bringing it to bear due ſouth : Here is 
five fathom water good faſt anchor-ground;  « 


Guanchaco, in 8 degrees, 15 minutes ſouth lati- 


tude, being but an indifferent harbour, as it hes al- 

moſt expoſed to all winds; and there uſually runs 

ſo great a ſea upon the ſhore, that boats cannot go 

| or come on board ſometimes for three or four days ; 
Guancha- 

co port tO pretty brisk trade, being the port-town to the city 

Truxillo. of Truxillo, which lies fix miles up the' river ; from 

whence, flour, wine, brandy, ſugar, and marma- 

let are exported to Panama every year, in great 


Coſma quantities. 10. Coſma,.a very good port, in 9 
port degrees, 50 minutes ſouth latitude, and 78 degrees 
' of weſtern longitude; the common anchoring- 
place being at the mouth of a freſh water river. 11. 
Vermeio Vermeio is a very .good port, a little to the ſouth- 
harbour. ward of Coſma; but here is no town or inhabitants, 
or any freſh water within a mile of the ſea. The 
mountain Mongou, which lies about. 7 leagues to 
the northward of this port, is faid to be one of the 
Guara Higheſt mountains on the coaſt. _ 12. The port of 
port. Guara lies in 11 degrees ſouth latitude, and 77 de- 
grees of weſtern longitude, near whichis a mountain, 
with ſeveral pyramids on the top of it; and a little . 
Salinas To the narthward is the ſmall port of Salinas, from 
pot. whence they export great quantities of ſalt beet, both 


Callao the to Lima and Panama. 13. The land of Callao, 
the port 
t Lima. neither freſh water, wood, or any green thing upon 
it ; and yet, on this barren ſpot, ſtands the town 
_ of Callao, the port-town to Lima, the capital of 
. - The port is defended by a ſtrong caſtle, that has 
ſeventy braſs guns mounted on the walls, cloſe under 
which is the uſual place of anchoring ; and here the 
ſhips ride in ſix fathom water, good faſt ground ; 
tho? in all the bay and port of Callao, it is very ſe- 
_ cure riding; it growing ſhallow. gradually trom 
twelve to four fathom water ; and the ſhips are de- 
fended from the ſoutherly winds, which reign on this 

_ coaſt, by a ſmall iſland. ok 
 . - This port of Callao hes in 12 degrees, 20 mi- 
nutes ſouth latitude, and is about 2 leagues diſtant 
from Lima. The Armadilla, or little Armada, 
ſails annually from hence to Arica, where moſt of 
the ſilver and gold. of Peru is imbarked on board 
_ , this fleet ; and returning to Callao the latter end of 
March, the ſame treaſure is tranſported in the 
month of May to Panama, and from thence by 
land-carriage conveyed to Porto-Bello, as has been 
intimated already. 14. The Port Ylo lies in 18 
degrees ſouth latitude, and is a good harbour; and 
near it is a ſtream of freſh water called the river 
Ylo, which is very rapid from the beginning of Ja- 
nuary till-the latter end of June, when it begins to 
decreaſe, and in September it is quite dried up ; 
which is the caſe of moſt of the rivers on the coaſt 
of Peru. 15. The port of Arica, - ſituate in 18 
degrees, 20 minutes ſouth latitude, and in 72 de- 
grees weſtern longitude : Here the treaſure brought 
trom the mines of Potoſi is conſtantly embarked 
every year for Lima, It is a good harbour, the beſt 
anchoring-place cloſe under mount Arica, in eight 
' fathom water, where ſhips ride ſecure from the ſouth 
winds, It is a large town, inhabited by Spaniards, 
Indians, and Mulattoes. 16, The port of Co- 


o 


Ylo port, 


Aricg 
port. 


Copiapo 
Port, 


notwithſtanding which, Guanchaco is a place of 


a high barren iſland, 2 leagues in length, that has 


- creaſed by ſnow and rain, 
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ptapo;' a good harbour, defended from all winds; © HA P:" 
lies in 21 degrees ſouth latitude ; the inhabitants\ 1% , 
moſt of them Indians, who make good wine here,” ** 7 
-_ have plenty of corn, fleſh, fruits, and other pro- WI 
vitions.. 17, Coquimbo, ſituated in 4o' degrees Coquim- | 
ſouth tio, wo foot of a lin oo in the Þ9- | 
form of a ſugar-loaf; a-rich city, driving a great 

trade with Lima and Panama, and is a very-good 
harbour. F th #41118 

_ Altho? there is no other ſee borders upon Peru: Lakes of 
but the Pacific-ocean, yet have they ſome'lakes that Peru. 
may be called ſeas, if we regard the greatneſs of 

their extent. IVY Þt | pat % | | 

The lake Titicaca (already mentioned to be 80 The lake 

leagues in circumference) is ſituated in the province Titicacs. 
and valley of Callao, the middle of it being in 15 
degrees fouth latitude, and 67 degrees of weſtern 
longitude, reckoning from the meridian of Lon- 
don : Upon this lake they fail in ſhips, and other. 
veſſels, as upon the ocean ; but *tis ſubject to ſtorms. 
ſometimes z for the firſt ſhip the Spaniards built up- 
on it was broken to pieces by a tempeſt that drove it 
on ſhore. The water of it is not 1o alt as the ſea, 


S713 


but too thick and foul to be drank. 'Fhere are a- 


bundance 'of large fiſh in- the lake not eſteemed 
wholeſome food : "There are alſo great ſhoals of 
{mall fiſh, very bony, but- better eating than the 
tormer.; and there are - prodigious flocks of wild 
ducks, and other water-fowls, in it. ''Fhe towns This the 
and villages bordering upon the lake are eſteemed. belt part 


' the moſt agreeable dwellings in Peru : From this 9 Peru: 


lake iflues a large ſtream to the ſouthward, which 
forms another lake called Paria, not much inferior x .1« of 
to the former in its dimenſions, and has ſeveral Paria: _ 
lands in it. On the banks of theſe lakes are rich 
ſavannahs, or meadows, that feed great herds of 
cattle. There are alſo many lakes upon the moun- Takes on 
tains, which are the ſources of ſeveral large rivers. the cops of | 


AcosTa mentions two lakes, particularly on the 2997- 


- tains. 
tigh mountains, one on each fide of the great road | 


leading from Arequippa to Callao z from one of One of 
which iſſues a river that falls into the Pacific-ocean, them the 


and from the other the river Aporima, ſaid to be ſource of 


oe” : the river 
the principal ſtream that forms the celebrated river a,zzon. 


Amazon, which falls into the Atlantic-ocean, ef- 


teemed the largeſt river in the world. - _ 
The ſame writer obſerves, that it is very ſtrange 
there ſhould be ſo many lakes on the tops of the 
mountains into which no rivers enter, and from 
whence many ſtreams iflue, and yet theſe lakes do 
not appear to be much diminiſhed- at any ſeaſon of 
the year. . Somme conjecture, that theſe lakes pro- 
ceed from melted ſnow, or rain ; but this does not 
entirely ſatisfy him, he ſays, becaule there are ſeve- 
ral of theſe mountains gn which there does. not tall 
much ſnow or rain. - He 4s of opinion, therefore, 
that they are ſprings which riſe naturally-z tho* he 
admits it probable, that they may ſometimes be in- 
He adds, that theſe 
lakes are ſo common/in the higheſt tops of the Peru- 


vian mountains, that- there is ſcarce a conſiderable 
river but has its ſource.in one of them : "Their wa- 


ters are uſually very clear, but breed few fiſh, and 


thoſe very ſmall, the water being generally extreme 


cold. 


However, the waters of ſome lakes in the valleys , jake of 
are extremely hot, particularly one in the valley of hot water. 


'Tarpaya near Potoli, the waters whereof in the - 


middle are ſo hot, that they perfectly boil up for 
more than twenty foot ſquare, which 1s the ſpring ; 


'but the heat is ſo moderate near the ſhore, that the 
-inhabitants frequently bathe in 1t. 


The waters .of 
this lake, AcosT a obſerves, are never known to 


increaſe 


Fo 
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CHAP. increaſe or decreaſe, tho' they have drawn a ſtream 

IE. fromic that turns 
_ metals. , Fong 
E 'As to the Peruvian ſprings, they have great va- 
ſprings of iety of them in that oe of the Shy which is 
' remote from the ſea, but very few on the ſandy 
plains near che ſhore : AcosTa mentions one of 
a very extraordinary nature near the quickſilver 
mines in Guancavilica. This fountain, he ſays, 
throws out hot water, which, in running a little way, 
Water turns into ſtone, and forms a rock ; of which ſtone 
that forms the inhabitants build their houſes, it being ſoft, light, 
"and eaſily wrought, and yet very durable : As this 
water furns into ftone after running a little way, 
_ the paſſages are frequently ſtopped up, and the 
ſtream alters its courſe as the rock increaſes, and 
is branched out into many ſmall channels: There 
are alſo at Cape St. Helena, and many other parts 
of Peru, fountains of liquid matter called Coppey, 
very much reſembling tar, or pitch, and put to 


Pitchy 
fountains. 


to the ſame uſes by ſea-faring men, to preſerve 


their ropes, planks and tackle; as we learn not only 
from AcosTa, but from Da merits, Funner, and 
. ſeveral other Engliſh Buccaneers. 
As the Inca's-baths, as they are called, is a ſpring 
of water that iſſues out hot and boiling, and near it 
- another as'cold as ice, which thoſe Princes uſed to 
temper and mingle together in their courſe to bathe 
mn ; and in the province of Charcas, the moſt ſouth- 
ern provirice of Peru, are abundance of fprings ſo 
hot, that a man cannot bear his hand in their wa- 
rers. II | 
At a farm near the city of Cuſco is a fountain, 
the waters whereof in a ſhort courſe turn into falt ; 
which AcosTa obſerves, would be an eſtate to a 
man in any other country, but is not valued in this, 
where falt is plentiful. ; Sel 
The waters near Guiaquil are famous for curing 
the French-difſeaſe; which is the reaſon why multi- 
tudes of people reſort thither continually ; for no dif- 
_ eaſe prevails more in Peru than this. Theſe waters 
are ſup | 
Saffiparella, which abound in this country, and com- 
 municate this healing quality to the waters that run 
by them. | 
From the top of the mountain Balconotta, eſteem- 
ed the higheſt in Peru, which in ſome places looks 
black, as if it was burnt, AcosrT a relates, there 
riſe two fountains, which run different ways, and 
ſoon form twolarge ſtreams: Theſe ſprings, when 
they firſt iſſue from their reſpeCtive rocks, are of an 
aſh-colour, hot and ſmoaking, and ſmell of burning 
coals ; and thus they run a great way, *till, mixing 
with other ſtreams, they become cool, and loſe 
that burning ſmell. The fame writer ſays, he has 
ſeen another fountam in Peru, from whence there 
_ Waters 2 png a ſtream as red as blood, and has from thence 


_=_ obtained the name of the Red River. 


Hot 
ſprings. 


Hot 
{1 moaking 
waters. 


Rivers Moft of the rivers of South-America riſe in the 
that _ Peruvian mountains, that go under the name of the 
in tne 


nook. PE Cordelero's, or Andes, which run from north to 

of Peru, ſouth, from 10 de north latitude, to 50 ſouth, 

almoſt parallel to the coaſt of the South-ſea, and 

- for the moſt part 40 or 50 leagues to the eaſtward 
of it. rh 

Thoſe rivers which riſe on the eaſtward of the 


and fall 
into the Andes, and fall into the North or Atlantic-ocean, 
North-{ea, 


have a very long courſe, and are ſome of them the 
largeſt rivers m the known world. Thofe that -riſe 
on the weſt fide of the Andes, are rather torrents 
than rivers, made by the annual rains, which fall cn 


the mountains, for the moſt part, between May and 
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ſeveral mills for grinding their 


Carthagena and St. Martha. 


this ſtream, both on the north and ſouth fide, and 
diſcharges itſelf into the Atlantic-ocean under the E- 


poſed to receive their virtue from the roots of 


September, and before January are perfeftly dry'd'C'H Ap, 
up 3 but as the mountains they fall from are exceed- TI. 


ing high, and their courſe ſcarce ever more than 50. "VV 


leagues, before 'they fall into the: South-ſea, their 
ſtreams are ſo ſhallow and rapid, that ſcarce any of 
them are-navigable. at, - 

The four principal rivers, that riſe on the eaſt ſide Magdate. 
of the Andes, are, 1. The river Magdalena, or 2 "iver. 
Grande z which rifing in the province of Quitto, 
near the Equator, runs above a thonſand miles di- 
re&tly northward, falling into the North-ſea between 


2. The river of Oronoque ; whoſe ſource is near Oronoque 
that of Magdalena, almoſt under theLine, and takes "©: 
its courſe firſt to the eaſtward for fifteen hundred 
miles, and upwards; and then turning dire&ly 
north, runs almoſt as far to the northward, falling 
into the North-ſea, againſt the ifland of Trinity, in 
8 degrees of north latitude. $1. ig 

3. The river of Amazons, generally held to: be Amazon 
the largeſt river in the world, is formed at firſt by "ver. 
two ſtreams, that riſe near 11 degrees aſunder; each 
of which, by different travellers, is faid to be the 
true river Amazon, The firſt of theſe riſes near 
Quitto, a little ſouth of the Equator, and runs ſouth- 
eaſt ; the other riſes from the lake of Lauricocha, 
in 11 degrees ſouth latitude; and running firſtnorth- 


ward 5; degrees, then turns about to the eaſtward, 
and unites its waters with the former: From thence 


the united ftreams run between three and four thou- 
ſand miles farther eaſtward, being enlarged by a 
multitude of other conſiderable rivers, that fall into 


quator, being 50 leagues wide, at leaſt, at the mouth ; 
of which I ſhall ſpeak more particularly, when I 
come to deſcribe the country of the Amazons. 

4. The fourth river, which riſes on the eaſt fide Plata 
of the Andes, and is very little inferior to the laſt, river: 
is the river of Plata ; which riſes near the town of 
Plata in Peru, in 20 degrees of ſouth latitude z and 
running firſt to the eaſtward, *till join'd and enlarg'd 
by many other ſtreams, then bends its courſe dire&t- 
ly ſouth, *cill it comes into 34 degrees ſouth ; then 


ſtretches away to the eaſtward, falling into the At- 


lantic-ocean, in 35 degrees of fouth latitude, near 
the town of Buenos Aires, in the province of La 
Plata, being 3o leagues broad at the mouth of it ; 
but this river will be further deſcribed alſo, mn treat- 
ing of the province of La Plata,  ___ 

As to the rivers that riſe on the weſt-fide of the Rivers 
mountains of Andes, and fall into the Pacific-ocean ; that fall 
the chief of them mentioned by the Buccaneers, who _ | 
have viſited that coaſt, are, 1. The river Colanche, 1... 
in 2 degrees ſouth latitude z 2. The river of Guia- g,;,cuil. 
quil, in 3 degrees ; 3. The river Payta, in 5 de- pay, 
grees, 15, minutes; 4. The river Ylo, which dif- ylo, and 
charges itſelf into the ſea, .in 18 degrees ; 5. The Arica 
river of Arica, which falls into the ſame fea, near 
the town of Arica, in 18 degrees, 20 minutes; be- 
ſides which, there are a great many other ſmall ri- 
vers, that fall into the ſea, with 18 or 20 degrees 
of ſouth latitude; bur farther ſouthward, Dam- 

PIER informs us, they did not meet with: a river 

on the coaſt of Peru or Chili, once un 100, of 150 
leagues. Acosra indeed mentions abundance of River 
rivers he had croſſed ; bur this muſt be either near o_ dil- 
the Equator, or in the province of Callao ; where a er. 0 
great many rivers diſcharge themſelves into the into the 
lakes of Titicaca, Paria, &c, and neyer reach the _ | 


' Prerto 
Vejjo. 


Guiaqu; 


CHAP. 


or Þ 


CHAP, IV. 
The provitices the kingdom of Peru is divided into ; 
its ſub-divifions, and chief towns ;, and their pub- 
lick and private buildings. 


H E kingdom of Peru, like that of Mexico, 
is divided into three audiences, viz. 1. The 


CHAP. 
IV. 


- audience of Quitto; 2. The 'audience of Lima; 


ry a and, 3: The audience of Los Charcas. | 


| threeaudi- The audience of Quitto, the moſt northerly of 
ences. the three, is bounded by Popayan or the forth ; 
P44 * by the country of the! Amazons oh the eaſt ; by 
the audience of Lima on the ſouth ; and by- the 
Pacific-ocean on the weſt ; being about: four hun- 
 dred miles in length, from north to ſouth ; and 
two hundred in breadth, from eaſt to weſt ;"and is 
Sub-divi- ſub-divided into three provinces, viz. 1. 
ſions of it. Proper; 2. Quixos; and g. Pacamores. 
Quito The province of Quitto Proper lies upon the ſea- 
 Froper: coaſt, being bounded by Popayan on the north ; 
by the provinces of Quixos and Pacamores on the 
eaſt ; by the audience of Lima on the ſouth ;z and 
by the Pacific-ocean on the weſt ; and is about two 
hundred miles in length, from north to ſouth ; and 
upwards of an hundred miles in breadth, from eaſt 
to weſt, - | | 
_ Chief 
towns. 2, St, Jagode Puerto Veyo; 3. Guiaquil ; 4. Tom- 
bes; 45. Thomebamba ; 6. Loxa; 7.. Zamora ; 
_ 8. St. MichaeP's; and 9g. Payta. COP 
| The city of Quitto, the capital of this province, 
and of the whole audience, is ſituated in 30 minutes 
ſouth latitude, and in 78 degrees of weſtern longi- 
tude, at the foot of the mountains, which almoſt 
ſurround it. It is a rich populous city, bullt after 
the Spaniſh model, with a great ſquare in the mid- 
dle, and ſpacious ſtreets running from it on every 
fide; and acanal runs through the middle of it, over 
which are ſeveral bridges. It is the ſeat of the Go- 
vernor, and of the Courts of juſtice ; a Univerſity, 
and a Biſhop's ſee, Suffragan to the Archbiſhop of 
_ Lima. They have a good trade in woollen-cloths, 


Quitto 


ſugar, ſalt, and cattle ; but their greateſt riches 


proceed from the: gold that is found in the adjacent 
mines and rivers : This, as all other countries near 
the Equator, is ſubje&t to annual periodical rains and 


floods, which make the town unhealthful. The 


Peruvian Emperor had made a conqueſt of Quitto, 

which was the reſidence of the former Kings of this 

country, but a very few years before the Spaniards 
_ arrived there; and there are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins 

of ſome of their palaces, and of the temple of the 
- Sun, the chief object of their adoration. 

There 1s a vulcano in one of the mountains near 
this town, whoſe eruptions have, more than once, 
endangered to the ruin of it. | 

St. Jago de Puerto Veyo is ſituated on the coaſt, 
in 1 degree ſouth latitude, a little tothe eaſtward of 
Cape Lorenzo, in an unhealthful part of the coun- 
try ; near which, there was formerly a quarry of 
Emeralds, that made it much reſorted to ; but the 
quarry being exhauſted, the town declined with it. 

Guiaquil is ſituated upon a navigable river, 6 or 
7 leagues from the mouth of it, in 3 degrees ſouth 
latirude, about two hundred miles to the ſouthward 


of Quitto ; part of it lying on the aſcent of a ſteep 


Guiaquil. 


hill, and the other part in a bottom on a bog ; it 
is divided into the new and old town, by the river 
that runs through it, and conſiſts chiefly of une long 
ſtreet, about a mile and half in length ; there are 
four or five hundred houſes in the place, whereof 
NumB., CXXI. 


V OL. UI. 


E R U, 


Quitto | 


The chief towns of Quitto Proper are, 1. Quitto; 
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fome are built of brick, and others of: timber ; CHAP: 
but the common people have only huts of Bamboe- © 
canes : Ir contains alfo five churches, and ſeveral wy 
convents, ſome of which are built of ſtone ; and 
it 1s defended by three forts, two whereof are upon 
the river, and the third and largeſt upon the hill. 
There being plenty of timber in the neighbourhood 
of this place, a great many ſhips are built here for 
the King of Spain ; and it has a pretty brisk trade, 
eſpecially in timber, and cocoa-nuts, for chocolate ; 
they export alſo a great deal of falt, falt-fiſh, dried 
beef, rice and cotton ; but there is no gold or filver 
mines near it, nor have they any corn, but Indian- 


_ corn: They are fupplied with wheat-flour from 


Truxillo, and other ſouthern parts, and with ſeveral 
forts of good woollen-cloth, and ſtrong bays, from 
Quitto, where they are made ; they receive wine, 
brandy, oil, olives, and ſugar, from Piſca, La 
Naſta, and other towns farther ſouth ; and a mar- 
ket 18 held daily in boats and barklogs on the river, 
where fleſh, fiſh, fruits, and other proviſions, in 
which the country abound, are fold very cheap. 
Governor Rocxxs relates, that the river is fo 
wide at the mouth, that'a man can ſcarce ſee croſs 
the channel ; that the. country on the ſides of it, 
is low, marſhy ground, incumber*d with mangrove- 
trees and ſhrubs; . that the tide lows above 18 feet 
perpendicular, and is quicker and ſtronger than that 
in the Thames; that the river is navigable 14 leagues 
beyond Guiaqu}, for large veſſels; and the tide 
flows 20 leagues above it, > TE 
Both the civil and military goyernment of this 
town, and the territory belonging to it, eras, 
ro the ſame writer, is lodg'd in the Corregidore, an 
his Lieutenant, tho* they have a Council for ma- | 
naging the affairs of the Government, and deter- 
mining cauſes of conſequence, which conſiſts of the 
Lieutenant, two Alcaids, or Judges, who are Law- 
yers ; the Alguizil, Major, a Sheriff, and eight Re- 
gidors, or Aldermen ;' from whom, however, there 
lies an appeal to the Court of Lima. "Che Officers 
of the Inquiſition aft more arbitrarily here, *tis ſaid, 
than in Spain itſe}f, Their Magiſtrates and Officers, 


all, affe&t pompous titles; the Corregidore ſtiles him- 


ſelf General ; and his Deputy, Lieutenant-General ; 
beſides whom, they have a Camp-Maſter-General, 

a Serjeant-Major, a Commiſſary of Horſe ; four 
Dons, Captains of large companies of foot ; and 
another Don, that commands two hundred horſe ; 
and yet have all theſe great Officers, with a pro- 
portionable number of troops under their command, 
ſuffered this important town of Guiaquil to be taken 
and plunder'd, by a handful of men, ſeveral times; 
which has given ſome occaſion to think, that the 
American Spaniards are ſo much degenerated' from 
their anceſtors of Old Spain, that they might be 
driven from the Weſt-Indies, as eaſily as they drove 
out the Indians two hundred years ago. Moſt of 
the towns within the juriſdiction of Guiaquil lie 
upon the river, and are governed by Lieutenants, 
appointed by the Corregidore, and can join him 
with their whole forces within two tides, which 
makes it the*more to be admir*d, that they ſhould 
ſo often ſuffer themſelves to beesſurpriſed, as 1t ap- 
pears they have been. 

\ In the year 1687, the French Buccaneers came Guiaquil 
to: an anchor in the mouth of the river Guiaquil, taken by 
and ſent a detachment of two hundred and ſixty _ 
men up the river, in_the night-time, who landed ,..,,. 
within cannon-ſhot of the town, about two hours 
before day ; but the garriſon was alarmed by the 
firing of a musket accidentally ; however, they 
advanced, and attack*d the town at break of day ; 
3-0 and 
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CHAP,and after a very little oppoſition, drove the Spa- 


a EP 


WY 


0 
* 


niards out of their forts, and took. poſſefſion of the 
place, with no. other loſs, than, nine men kilPd, 
and twelve wounded ; however, they put to the 
ſword nine hundred Spaniards, and took ſeven hun- 
dred priſoners of both ſexes, among whom. were 
the Governor and his family. Here they found 
abundance of pearls and precious ſtones, a great 


- quantity of ſilver plate, and near an hundred thou- 


ſand pieces of eight in money, beſides a great deal 
of rich merchandize, particularly, they took a Ver- 
milion Eagle, that had two large Emeralds for its 
eyes, ſaid to belong to one of their churches z and 
nothing could be richer than the furniture of the 
Governor's houſe; they found alſo two of the 
King's ſhips upon the ſtocks, ſeveral galleys, and 
fourteen or fifteen barks; and the Governor agreed 


to ranſom himſelf and family, the city, cannon, 
forts, and ſhips, at a million of pieces of eight z 


but the town being ſet on fire, either by deſign, or 
accident, the Governor refuſed to pay the ranſom : 
Whereupon the Buccaneers cut off the heads of four 
of the priſoners, and threatened the reſt, it the ran- 


ſom was not immediately paid ; however, they 


contented themſelves, at length, with two hundred 
and ſixty thouſand pieces of eight ; upon the re- 
ceipt whereof, they releaſed their priſoners, and re- 


tired to their ſhips. 


The French relate, that the Spaniſh Friars had 


repreſented the Buccaneers as monſters and canibals ; 


and that ſome of the women, that were taken pri- 


ſoners, were ready to grant them any favours, on 
condition they ſhould not be devoured ; eſpecially, 


when they obſerved nothing ſhocking in their figure. 


Guiaquil 


DamrerER, and the Engliſh Buccaneers, | at- 
tempted this town in the year 1685, and very nar- 


'rowly mifſed ſurpriſing it : And Captain Roctss, 


taken by who had the Queen's Commiſſion during the laſt 


Captain 
| Rogers. 


Tumbes. 


war between the confederates and the French, took 
Guiaquil by ſtorm, with very little loſs, in the 
year 1503 3 and plunder'd it of ſome treaſure, and 
rich effeCts ; making the Spaniards pay thirty thou- 
ſand pieces of eight, to ranſom the town, and 
ſhips in the harbour : But moſt of the treaſure was 
carried away, before the Captain made himſelf 


_ maſter of the place. 


_ Tombes, or Tumbez, 1s ſituated at the foot of 
the mountains, about 20 leagues ſouth of Guiaquil, 


\ upon a good freſh-water river : Here the Spaniards, 


at their arrival, found a temple dedicated to the 
Sun, and abundance of Silverſmiths in the place, 
who made veſſels of gold and ſilver for the temple, 


| and the palace the Inca had here ; and they relate, 


Thome- 
bamba, 


that the walls of the temple were lined or covered 
with filver plate. | —: 
 Thomebamba is ſituated on the great road of the 
Inca's, one hundred and ſixty miles ſouth of Quitto, 


' in a plain, at the conflux of two rivers : Here alſo 


Zamora. 


was a royal palace of the Inca's, and a'temple dedi- 
cated to the Sun ; both of them adorned with gold, 
and images made of Touch-ſtone and Jaſper, of 
a very great value. In the year 1544, there were 
"EE gold mines near this place, incredibly 
rich, 

Loxa alſo is ſituated at the conflux of two rivers, 
on the great road of the Inca's, in 5 degrees ſouth 


latitude. It is a pretty large town, and has ſeveral 


monaſtcries in 1t, 

Zamora is ſituated an hundred miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Loxa, well built with ſtone, and hath very 
rich gold mines in the neighbouring mountains of 


the Andes ; and their rivers repleniſhed with gold 


ſands. | 


- « 


CH 


The town of St. Michael's is ſituated in 5 degrees CHAp, 
ſouth latitude, on the river Shuquimayo, 2 leagues 
eaſt of the ocean, and as many from the port of "__ 
Payta 3 a large town, chiefly inhabited by fiſher-' chaer. 
men, and \ſuch as carry on a coaſting-trade in 
barklogs, as far as Panama z by which many of 
them grow very rich, 

_ Payra is ſituated in 5 degrees, fome odd minutes Payra. 
ſouth latitude, being one ot the beſt harbours upon -+ 
the coaſt, and the town pretty.well fortified : But .. 
this has been deſcrib'd already among the port- .. 
towns. -11 / © be el 3 cifom vid) 
. The province of Quixos is bounded by Popayan Quixos 
on the north, the country of the Amazons on the Province, 
eaſt, the province of Pacamores on the fouth, and 
by Quitto Proper on the weſt, The only town T 

met with of any note in this province -1is that of 
Quixos, ſituateabout ſixty miles ſouth-eaſt of Quitto, Quixos 

at the head of a river ſaid to be one of the ſources *9wn. 

of the river Amagdyn. 7 oo inn 

The province of Pacamores is bounded by that of Pacamore, 
Quixos on the north, by the country of the Ama- Pine. 
Zons on the eaſt, by the audience of Lima on the 

ſouth, -and by Quitto on the weſt, The chief towns 
whereof are, 1. Loyola | 2, Valladolid; g. St. 

Jago ; 4. St. Franciſco de Borgia, fs 

Loyola is ſituated in' 6 degrees ſouth latitude, Loyola. 
and 74 degrees of weſtern longitude. E 

Valladolid is ſituated ſeventy miles north-weſt of Vallado- 
Loyola, f lid.”.:- 

St. Jago de Montanas lies in 5 degrees ſouth St. [ago. 
latitude, and 71 degrees of weſtern longitude. _ 

St. Francis de Borgia ſtands about ſixty miles St- Francis 
north of St. Jago de Montanas, on one of the *28* 
branches of the river Amazon ; but I meet with no 
other deſcription of theſe four towns than their ſitu- 
ation, | Ft TN 
The audience of Lima, or Los Reyes, is bound- 
ed by that of Quitto on the north, by the country 
of the Amazons on the eaſt ; by the audience of 


Lima au- 
dience. 


Los Charcas on the ſouth ; and by the ocean on the 


weſt ; being about eight hundred miles in length 
from north to ſouth, but the breadth very unequal, 
and uncertain, not four hundred miles in any part, 
except on the ſouth. | RE TD 

The chief towns are, 1. Lima'; 2. Caxamalca ; Chief 
3. Guanuco; 4. Truxillo; 5. Piſcaz; 6. Gua- '9wns. 
manga ; 7. Cuſco; 8. Arequipa, Sat 

Lima, the capital of fhis audience, and of the Lima city. 
whole kingdom of Peru, is ſituated in 12 degrees 
and an halt of ſuuth latitude, and 96 degrees of weſt- 
ern longitude, on the banks of a river of the ſame 
name, about ſix miles from the ſea, and as many 
from the iſland and port of Callao, lying in one of " 
the moſt ſpacious and fruitful plains of Peru : It is 


Caxam 


| built like other Spaniſh cities, having a large ſcuare 


or parade in the centre, with piazza's on every ſide; 
all the principal ſtreets terminating in the ſquare ; 
on the ſides whereof ſtand the cathedral, the Arch- 
biſhop's palace, the Viceroy's palace, the treaſury, 
the town-hall, the armory, or publick magazine, 
and a ſchool or college of the Jeſuits, where the 
Indian languages, and arts and ſciences are taught. $ 
There are, beſides the cathedral, a great many 
parochial and conventual churches, a univerſity, 
abundance of monaſteries and nunneries of every 
order, and five or ſix large hoſpitals, The whole 
city being about four miles in length, and two in 
breadth ; the air moderately temperate and health- 
fu!, conſidering the climate ; prodigiouſly wealthy, 
and plenttfully ſupply*d with proviſions, and Indian 
and European fruits ; and well watered with canals, 
that are ſupply*'d from the river, The outſides of 
| their 


Guanuc 


Traxill 


Guancs 
ho po 


CHAP. 


| IV. 


OF PERU: 


their houſes make but a mean appearance, being 
built with bricks dry*d in the ſun ; .many of them 
have only clay walls, and ſcarce any of 'them are 
more than one ſtory high z the roofs exceeding 
light, cover'd with reeds and mats, and ſometimes 
only a cloth, for which they give two very good 
reaſons; one is, that they are ſubje&t to earth- 
quakes ; and the other, that the ſun does not heat 
theſe roofs as it does tiles or ſlate : And they have 
no occaſion to provide againſt wet or ſtormy wea- 
ther, for it never rains on this coaſt, and they are 


never difturb*d by ſtorms or tempeſts, but enjoy 


conſtant ſerene weather; and the heats are much 
abated by the ſea and land-breezes. But this great 
city, thus happily ſituated, is not without its allays : 


The earthquakes they are frequently ſubjeC&t to muſt 


neceſſarily caſt a damp on all their enjoyments z 
eſpecially when great part of their town has been 
ſeveral times laid in ruins by them ; particularly in 
the years 1586 and 1687; in the laſt of which 
years, the ſea ebb'd ſo far from the ſhore, that there 


was no water to. be ſeen ; and after the.ſea had diſ- 


appeared a conſiderable time, it return*d in rowling 


mountains of water, which carried the ſhips in the 


harbour.of Callao (the port to Lima) a league up 


Into the country ; overflow'd the town of Callao, 


Caxamal- 


tho* ſituated on a hill, together with the fort, and 
drown'd-both men and, cattle for 50 leagues along 
the ſhore. The ſhips, - 1 50. leagues at ſea, to the 


weſtward. of. Lima, were ſenſible of it, as Warzr 


aſſures us, who was then in thoſe ſeas : The ſhip he 


was in felt ſo violent a ſhock, he relates, that they 


thought they had ſtruck upon a rock ; but after their 
conſternation was a little over, they caſt the lead 
and ſounded, but could find no ground ; tho* the 


ſea, which uſually looks green, was then of a whitiſh | 


colour, and the water they took up mixed with 
ſand ; . which made them conclude the ſhock was 
occaſioned by an earthquake ; and a little after, 
they were intormed there had been a terrible earth- 
quake at Lima, at the ſame time. But to return 
to.the town : The city is ſurrounded by a wall 
fortified with baſtions, but of no great ſtrength, if 
compared with European fortifications, However, 
as it 1s very populous, it may be ſtrong enough to 
reſiſt any force that can be brought againſt it in 
that part of the world. The plain of Lima, in 
which it ſtands, produces plenty of corn, wine, oil, 
ſugar, flax and fruits . ry 
Caxamalca 1s ſituated at the foot of a mountain, 
in 7 degrees, odd minutes ſouth latitude, on the great 
road of the Inca's, go leagues eaſt of the Pacific- 
ocean. This was an ancient town when the Spa- 


| niards arrived there, and, if we may credit their 


Guanuco. 


Traxillo, 


writers, well-built, ſurrounded with a ſtone wall, 
and defended by a caſtle: On one ſide of the city 
ſtood the temple of the Sun, and on the other a 
magnificent palace of the Inca ATaBaLiPa, who 
was taken here in the year 1533, by PizaRRo, 
and afterwards murdered by him. 

Guanuco 1s ſituated near the lake of Bombon, 
an hundred and fifty miles north of Lima, a well 
built town, and ſtanding in a good air. Here alſo 
was a fine palace of the Inca's, and a temple dedi- 
cated to the Sun, when the Spaniards arriv*d. 

Truxillo is ſituated on. the banks of a pleaſant 


| river in the valley of Chinca, ſix miles from the 


Guanca- 
Go port, 


port of Guancacho and the ocean, in 8 degrees, 
odd minutes ſouth latitude. Ir is a handſome Spa- 


niſh town, conſiſting of five hundred houſes ; the 


air healthful ; the country fruitful ; abounding in 
corn, wine, figs, oranges, and other  merchandize 
and proviſions, of which they export a great deal 


4 PR | 4d © PF 
to Panama, and the more northern Tettlements. C FA P© 


The ſea beats with that violence on the coaſt, that. 


it is bad landing frequently at the port of Guanca- © 


cho, that lies expoſed to almoſt every wind. . 


Piſca, or Piſco, is a-port-town ſituated' in t 4 de- Piſca. 


grees ſouth latitude, in'a-mountainous country. but. 
the valleys produce- good wine, and they export : 
more of it than any town on the coaſt of Peru. 


Guamanga is ſituated on the great road of the Guaman- 
ga, 


Inca's, in a fine plain, an hundred: and: eighty 
miles eaſt of Lima: It is a welt built Spaniſh. 
town, -and ſtands in. a healthful air. The country 
about it abounds in corn and cattle z and. it 1s con- 
ſiderable for the mines of gold, ſilver, copper, ſul- 
phur, and loadſtone,” inthe nerghbouring hills. © -: 
Cuſco (the metropolis of Peru, during the reigns Cuſco. 
of the Inca's) is ſituated in 13 degrees, odd minutes _. 
ſouth latitude, and in-7o :degrees of weſtern longi- : 
tude, '250 miles to the eattward of Lima, It is 
built on the ſide of a hill, in the midſt of a ſpacious 
plain ſurrounded by mountains, from whence there ' 
fall four ſmall rivers that water the country, and 
alrogether afford a moſt agreeable proſpe&t/trom the. 
town, which proudly overlooks the: vale. The: 


city itſelf alſo is watered by one of theſe rivers that 


runs through it, and ſupplies ſeveral canals that are 
cut through the principal ſtreets. = | 

The climate, here, is ſaid to be exceeding tempe- ; 
rate and healthful, and there is very little difference. 
between ſummer and winter ; the air rather dry 
than moiſt ; infomuch that meat hung up will keep. 
without corrupting, and grow as dry as mummy if 
it hangs long ; and this dryneſs of the air preſerves 
the natives from Musketo*s, Gnats, Flies, and all 
other noxious inſefts, which are ſcarce ever found | 
here, tho” they are the plague of other hot countries, 


The chief ſtreets of the old town pointed to the Buildings 


four winds ; and the houſes were generally built with 

ſtone, cover*d with reeds, or thatch*d. The prin- 

cipal buildings in 1t were, the temple of the Sun, the 
palace of the Inca, and the caſtle. + 


What the form or dimenſions of the temple of The tett- 
the Sun were, neither Dz La Vzca or any other ple of ts 
writers pretend to deſcribe; but relate, that amongſt 


all their buildings, none was comparable to this tem- 
ple : That it was enrich'd: with the greateſt treaſures 
that ever the world beheld. Ev&@y one of their In- 
ca's, or Emperors, adding ſomething to it, and im- 
proving and pertecting what his predeceflor had 


omitted. | 


It was built of freeze-ſtone, and lined or wain- 
ſcotted (if I may uſe the expreſſion) with gold plate, . 
the cieling being of the ſame metal ; however, the 
roof was no better than common thatch, that people- 
not knowing the uſe of tiles or ſlate : It was divided 
into ſeveral chapels, cloiſters or apartments z in the 
principal whereof, which ſtood towards the eaſt, 
was placed the image of the ſun, conliſting of one 
gold plate that cover'd the whole breadth ot the cha- 
pel, almoſt from the top to the bottom, and was 
twice as thick as the plates that cover'd the other 
walls. 

This image, repreſenting the ſun, was of a round 
form, with all his rays and emiſſions of fire and 
light proceeding from him, much in the ſame man- 
ner as the European Painters draw him : On each 
fide of this image were placed the ſeveral bodies of 
the deceaſed Inca's, fo embalm'd, *tis ſaid, that they 
ſeemed to be alive. Theſe were ſeated on thrones 
of gold, ſupported by pedeſtals of the ſame metal, 
Al of them looking to the weſt, except the Inca 
Haana Caeac, the eldeſt of the Sun's children, 
who ſat diretly oppoſite to it, Upon the arrival "94 
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272 THE PRESENT STATE 


CHAP. the Spaniards, the Indians carried off and conceal - 


IV: ed the embalmed bodies, with: moſt of the treaſures 


YL of the temple; only the-tmage of the fun was not re- 
| moved, which falling to the ſhare of a Spaniſh No- 


| bleman, 'named Macio SERRA DE LEQUICANO, 
known to our. author Dz.14a V sGa;, he play*d it 
away before ſun-riſe the next morning. 

The temple had ſeveral:gates cover'd with gold, 
the principa}- whereof open'd towards the north ; 
and round'the top of the temple, on the outfide, was 
a kind of cornicea yard deep, confifting of gold plate. 

The cha- Beſides the chapel of the Sun, there. were five 
1 of the others of a/pyramidical form.: 'Fhe firſt being dedi- 


| Moon. cated to the Moon, deem'd the fiſter and wite of the 


Sun. The doors and walls whereof were cover*d with 
. ſilver: And here was the image. of the moon, of a 
round form, with a woman's face in the middle of it. 
She was called Mama Quilca, or Mother Moon, be- 
ing eſteemed the mother of their Inca's; but no fa- 
_ crifices were offered to her as tothe fun. -- \On-each 
ſide of this image, were placed the bodies of their de- 


ceaſed Empreſles, ranged in order ; only. that of 
Mama Ozrro, the mother of Huavna Ca- 


PAC, fate with her face towards the moon... .. 
The cha- Next to this chapel was that of Venus, called 


 onday the Chaſca, the Pleiades, and all the other ſtars. Venus 


was much eſteem*d, as an attendant on the :Sun, and 
the reſt were deem'd Maids of honour to the Moon. 
his chapel had its walls and doors plated with fil- 
ver, like that of the moon; the cieling repreſenting 
the sky, adorned with ftars of different magnitude. 
Of thun- The third-chapel was dedicated to thunder and 


der. lightning ; ; Which they did not eſteem gods, but as 


ſervants of the ſun ; and they wete not "repreſented 
by any image or picture. The chapel, however, 
was cieled and wainſcotted with gold A like that 

ey of the ſun. 
Of the The fourth chapel was dedicated to Iris, c or the 
rainbow. rainbow, as owing its original to the fun. This 


chapel alſo was cover'd with gold, and a repreſenta- 


tion of the rainbow on one fide of it. They had a 
great veneration for this Phenomenon, and when- 
ever it appeared in the air, clapped their hands be- 
fore their mouths, as a teſtimony of their regard for 
it, I preſume ; and not, as my author lurmiſes, leſt 
their teeth ſhould drop out. 

ThePriefts The fifth apartyſſent was for the uſe of the High 

chapel or Prieſt, and of the reſt of the Prieſts, who were 


== 9 of the royal blood ; not- intended for eating or 


ſleeping in, but was the place where they gave au- 
dience to the Sun's votaries, and conſulted concern- 
ing their ſacrifices: This alſo was adorn'd with 
gold, from the top to the mnrnR like the chapel 
_ of the Sun. 
And tho? there was no other i image worſhipped 
n this temple but that of the fun, yet had they the 
figures of men, women and children, and of all 
manner of birds, beaſts, and other animals, of 
wrought gold, placed in it for ornament, as big as 
lite z and having many more'than were ſufficient for 
this purpoſe, the reſt were laid up in chambers and 
magazines, piled one upon another ; and ſtill every 
year the people, at their great feſtivals, preſented 
more gold and filver, which 'the Goldſmiths, who 
reſided near the temple, and were dedicated to the 
ſun, form'd into one or other, as the offerer 
deſired ; for beſides the figures of animals, they made 
all ſorts of. veſſels and utenſils, as pots, pans, bowls, 
fire-ſhovels, and even ſpades and rakes for their 
gardens, of the ſame pntegs metal. 
The royal . DE La VEca does not ſo particular a de® 
palace, {ſcription of the palaces of the Inca's in Cuſco, as 


large and magnificent, and mentions ſome particu- C = P. 


lar rooms, andthe manner of their building them: 
He ſays, there were galleries, or rather halls, two 
hundredpaces mlength, and fifty or ſixty in breadth: 
One of which, in his: time, was left undemoliſhed, 


and converted i into the cathedral- church. He adds, Their wa 
_ that the Indians of Peru never raiſed one ſtory above of build. 
another in their buildings; nor did they join one "8: 


room to another, but always left ſome ſpace between 
the room, and perhaps a whole court or quadran- 
ole, unleſs ſometimes in the largeſt halls they built 
cloſets or withdrawing-rooms at the corners. He 


obſerves. alſo, that when they had built ' the four 


walls of ſtone or brick, they erected pillars in the 
middle of the room, ' to ſupport the: roof'; for they 
knew not how to croſs thew beams, or faſten them 


_ with nails or wooden pins, but laid their timbers upory | 


the walls, and faſtened them with withs or cords. 


Theſe: main beams they croſſed with rafters, and” 


faſten'd in hke manner, and thereon laid a covering; 
of thatch or ſtraw a yard deep, extending the eves 
a yard beyond the walls,” which ferved- for a pent- 
houſe. Beſides their walls of. ſtone, they had thoſe 
of ſun-dry'd bricks, which they, formed-in:moulds, 
mixing -the clay with #traw; the. leaſt of their 
moulds being a yard long, : a fixth - part of a yard: 
broad, and a ſixth in tliickneſs. Theſebeingdry'd in 
the ſun, were laid upon each other in the ſhade; and 
after they had lain out of the fun and weather three 
years more, were uſed in building, cemented with 
the ſame clay, mix*d with ftraw ; - but they never 
attempted to make common clay or mud-walls. 


the room where he uſually ſlept, witty all the furni- 
ture, ornaments, gold and filver in it, and none 


were ever fuffered to enter it afterwards, the place 
being looked upon as ſacred ; but they kept it in 


repair on the outſide as long as it would ſtand. : The: 
like ' ceremony was obſerved as to all other rooms 
where the deceaſed Inca had flept, tho? it was but. 


one night on a journey, or by accident: Therefore 


on the death of the Inca, they immediately fell to 
building a new apartment for the ſucceſſor. The 


ſtones of theſe buildings were generally ſo well laid” 


and join'd, *tis ſaid, that they needed no cement z 


and f any were uſed, it: was a flimy liquor, like 


cream, which ſo united and cloſed the ſtones toge- 

ther, that no ſeam or creyice appeat*d: And in ma- 
ny of the royal palaces and temples, for the greater 
magnificence, ſays Pzpro' Ds Steca, they cloſed 
up the ſeams of their buildings with melted gold and 
ſilver; which afterwards occaſioned the total de- 
ſtruction of moſt of them, the Spaniards ſubverting 
the very foundations, in hopes of finding treaſure. 


The furniture, or rather ornaments, of theſe palaces, Furniture 
like that of their temples, were the figures of men, and orna- 
beaſts, birds and other animals, calt in gold; and ments. | 
on the walls, inſtead of tapeſtry, were plants and: 


flowers irritated, of the fame metal, intermixed 
with ſerpents, butter-flies, and other inſetts, that 
pear*d extremely natural. | 
I don't find they had any chairs ; but the "0M 
himſelf fat on a ſtool made of gold, without arms or 
back, having a pedeſtal of the ſame metal : And 


they had no other bedding but blankets, or rather Beds. 
carpets, made of the wool of their country ſheep, _ 


ſpread on the floor.z which fery'd both to lie on, 
and cover themſelves with ; and in ſome parts of | 
the country they lay in hammocks. |. 


They had bagnios, and ciſterns or gold alſo i in Bagnios- 
their palaces; and all the utenſils of 'their kitchens, 17;eng1s of 
and in the meaneſt offices about the palace, were of gold. 


could be wiſh*d, He only relates, they were vaſtly that metal, Infomuch that. Pepro--pe -Sizca 


2 avVers 


Whenever one of the Inca's died, they lock*d up* 
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OF PERU. 
CHAP. avers, that if all the treaſures in their temples atid 
IV. palaces, which were then loſt, ſhould be recovered, 
Sd, ax they would be found ſo great, that all the riches the 


gs. 7 
drew it, and periſhed in the enitetprize; and feems CHA P. 
ro me, to reſemble another expreſſion that has been 1V-. 
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They bu- 
ried their 
treaſures 
with 
them- 


Their gar- 


dens. 


The caſtle 


of Cuſco. 


Spaniards had poſſeſſed themſelves of, would be no 


more, in compariſon of them, than a drop of water 


to'a buſhel. However, the Indians neither pur- 
chaſed lands or houſes with it, or eſteemed it the 
finews- of war, as the Europeans . do ; but ' only 
adorned themſelves, their houſes and temples with 
it while alive, and buried it with them when they 
died: And the Indians, obſerving how the Spa- 
niards thirſted after gold, and tranſported into Spain 
all they could ſeize or lay their hands on, buried 
and concealed whatever they could from them. 

De La Veca alſo informs us, that the royal 
gardens of the palace were not only planted with a 
great variety of trees, fruits and flowers ; but the 
figures of theſe, and all manner of animals, 'were 
made of gold, and placed in the walks and ſquares 
to adorn them, - oy ps 

The ſame writer, ſpeaking of the caſtle of Cuſco, 
ſays, its works are incredible to thoſe who have not 
ſeen it ;* and thoſe that have, are apt to look upon 
it as erected by enchantment, ſeeming to ſurpaſs the 
art or power of man. This fortreſs ſtood upon the 
top of the hill on which the city was built, and to- 
wards the town was defended by a high rock, per- 
featly perpendicular ; ſo that there was no approach- 
it on this ſide, and towards the country it was de- 
fended by triple ſemicircular walls, of ſuch thickneſs 


_ and height, that they were proof againſt all the force 


that could be brought againſt it, the innermoſt wall 
riſing above, and commanding the other two. The 


Vaſt ſtones ſtones of theſe walls were ſo very large, efpecially 


in the 
yalls. 


_ the three firſt rounds, that they appeared to be en- 


tire rocks : and it was paſt man's underſtandine to 
yg D 


conceive, how they were hewn out of the quarry, 


or brought thither, the Indians having no iron tools, 
or inſtruments to faſten them, or beaſts to draw 


_ them thither; or any pulhes or engines to hft them 


down any carriages they could be laid 


into the places where they were fixed ; ſuch was 
their bulk and weight, that they muſt have broken 
n. Acos- 
Ta relates, that he meaſured a ſtone in the walls of 
an Indian caſtle, that was thirty-cight foot long, 
eighteen broad, and fix. in thickneſs ; and yet the 
ſtones in the fortreſs of Cuſco were ftill larger ; and 
theſe were dragg*d by the ſtrength of men, ten, 
twelve and fifteen leagues over hills and valleys, and 


_ the moſt difficult ways to that place : There is one 


ſtone to which the Indians give the name of Syacuſa, 
that is, the tired or weary, becauſe it never arrived 
at the place it was deſign'd for, but remains ſtill on 


_ the road. | | 
This rock. was drawn by twenty thouſand Indians, 


I; leagues over very rugged and uneven ways ; one 
half of them drew before,” the reſt came after it, 
and on each fide, to poiſe its weight, and keep it 
in a diref&t courſe, leſt it ſhould fall into a precipice, 
or be wedg'd into any place from whence it could 
not be recovered; but notwithitanding all their care, 
It got the better cf them; and tumbling down a 
ſteep hill, kild ſeveral hundred of the Indians, who 
were endeavouring to poiſe the weight: However, 
they raiſed it once again, and with incredible pains 
dragged it to the plain in the neighbourhood of 
Cuſco, and there they were forced to leave it, never 
being able to get it up the hill; here, according to 
their way of expreſſion, it tired, fainted and wept, 
and was able to travel no further, but bled with the 


where abundance of people have been deſtroyed by 
the labour. and hardſhips impoſed on them by tyran- 
nical Princes, in erecting cities and magnificent 
works, to eternize their memories. In theſe caſes, 
t 18 frequently ſaid, <* that the walls or the founda- 


_ © tions were laid in blood, or cemented with the 


<6 blood of ſo many thouſand men :** Which meta- 
phorical expreſſions have, indeed, by ſome unthink- 
Ing readers been interpreted literally, or rejeted as 
fabulous, when a very moderate ſhare of refleftion 
might have ſet them right. os 

_ To returnto the caſtle : In the outward wall were 
found the ſtones of the largeſt ſize, which, Dz ra 


VEeGa was of opinion, were never dug out of any 


quarry, but looſe rocks found in the mountains, and 


piled one upon another in a ruſtick manner, with- 


out poliſhing ; but ſo well fitted, however, to each. 
other, *tis ſaid, that there were no chaſms or ſeams 
left open : A work fo prodigious, that had they been 
maſters of all our modern engines, it would have 


been thought beyond all human force to ere& ſuch | 


another fortreſs. | | | 
Between each wall, there was a ſpace of 25 or 30 


foot, which was fill'd up with earth, and every wall 


had a breaſt-work on the top of it : Beyond theſe 
three walls, were three ſpacious towers, ſtanding in 
a. triangle, anſwerable to the bending of the walls, 
which were in the form of a creſcent on this ſide, as 


frequently made uſe of in this part of the world, EY 


has been obſerved already. The principal of theſe _ 


towers, which ſtood in the middle, and was called 
Mayoc Marca, or the round fortreis, had a foun- 
tain of excellent water in it, brought a great way by 
a ſubterraneous aquedu& ; but from whence, Dz 
La VEca fays, the natives themſelves did _ not 
know; for thele were ſecrets communicated to none, 
but the Inca or his Council, poſſibly leaſt an enemy 
ſhould diſcover the ſtream, and cut it: off, in caſe of 
a ſiege. In this fortreſs, the Inca's had. an apart-, 


ment, which was adorned and furniſhed with gold. 


plate, veſſels, and. images of all kinds, of the ſame 
metal, like their other palaces. . The other two 
towers. on the right and left were both ſquare, and 
contained rooms for the lodging and quartering the 
garriſon, who were all of the blood of the Inca's, no 
others being admitted into any of them z, the whole 


fortreſs being conſecrated to the Sun for the exerciſe 


of arms, as the temple was for prayers and ſacrifices. 
Under the foundation of theſe towers: was as 
much room as above; and they had a communica- 


tion with each other. by a ſubterraneous labyrinth, A laby- 
ſo difficult to paſs, that no ſtranger could find his rinth. 


way through without a guide, or a line faſtened at 
the entrance, by which he might diſcover, the. turn- 
ings and windings in his _return.,, This labyrinth, 
Ds La VEeca afſures us, was remaining, un his time, 
and he had'been often in it; but the, upper. rooms 
were all ruined. In the framing the e vaults, as 
they were ignorant of arching, they, laid; over great 
abs, of ſtone, which, ſerved inſtead of beams , and 
in theſe, and many of their works, the Inca's ſeem'd 


to have a' view rather to, their. glory, than to the. 


uſe or convenience, of the building, as. was: the caſe 


of thoſe Princes that ereQted the. walls of Babylon, 
the pyramids of Egypr,. and other ſtruchures, that | 


btained the name of the. workd's wanders: ; Moſt of 
the new city of Cuſco was built with:the ſtones found 
in the ruins of this: fortrels, "L HHP 


- » Four great 


fatigue and labour it underwent ' in the paſſage. 
Which the reader will have the ſagacity to diſcern, 


no doubt, is to be apply'd to the poor wretches who 
V OL. II. | 


- From the grand market-place. inold Cuſco, if- roads iſſue 

ſued four high-ways to the four quarters of the em- m-_ the 

pire. Thoſe to the north and ſouth running upwards ra 
22 A ot Cuſco, 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


Beſides the cathedral, there are ſeveral parochial C H AP, 


CHAP.of 500 leagues each, and were carried over moun- 


. 
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tains and valleys pitch'd with ſtone ; in ſome places 
taifed, in others ſunk, to render it commodious tra- 
yelling, and to facilitate the march of their armies 
from one province to another ; but theſe will be more 
largely deſcribed hereafter, in treating of their roads. 


Every nation of this extenſive empire had quar- 


ters aſſign'd for their reſidence in the royal city of 
Cuſco. The vaſſal Princes of every province, and 
eſpecially the Caraca's, or conquered Princes, were 
obliged to ſend their eldeſt ſons to Court, and-build 
them a palace; about which all the natives of the 
fame province, reſiding in Cuſco, had their houſes; 
and every people were obliged to retain the habits 
of their reſpective provinces, being chiefly diſtin- 


guiſhed by their head-dreſſes. 


Theſe inſtitutions added to the ſplendor of theIn- 
ca's Court, the ſons of the Caraca's, or vaſlal 
Princes, being obliged to wait at the Inca's palace 


in their turns, contributed much to the ſecurity of 


the Government ; theſe young Lords remaining in 
a manner pledges of their fathers loyalty ; tho” the 
reaſons uſually given for their attendance were, that 


they might be the better educated and inſtructed in 


the laws of the empire, and prepared for poſts in the 
Adminiſtration : But whatever was the reaſon of the 
inſtitution, by this means the Court language, and 
the manners and cuſtoms of the capital city, were 
communicated ' to the moſt diſtant provinces ; and 
the Court, on the other hand, were juſtly informed 
of the ſtate of their remoteſt territories, 

De La Veca, in deſcribing Cuſco, compares it 
to ancient Rome ; for, 1. hke Rome, he obſerves, 
it was founded by its own Kings ; and 2, was the 
metropolis 'of many nations ſubje& to its empire : 
3. It might be compar*d to Rome for the excellen- 
cy of its laws; and 4. for the admirable virtues and 
endowments of its citizens, who were famous for 
their politicks, . as well as military diſcipline ; civi- 


 liz'd, and freed from all barbarous cuſtoms: How- 


ever, it muſt be confeſs*d, he ſays, that Rome had 
one great advantage, and that was in the knowledge 
of letters, whereby the fame of that city was ren- 
der'd immortal : Whereas poor Cuſco had nothing 
but memory, and tradition, to deliver its great ac- 
tions to poſterity. Rome, he inſinuates, might be 
as much indebted to the pens of its hiſtorians, who 
had recorded their wiſe inſtitutions, their victories 
and ſucceſſes, and ſet them in an advantageous 
hght, as to the heroes ſhe had bred: Peru had a- 
bounded in'men famous in arms and arts, but want- 
mg the knowledge of letters, had left no other me- 


 mory of their a&tions than what tradition had pre- 


. ..:;, The new 
© Citys 


ferved, and tranſmitted to poſterity in ſome few ab- 
rupt and ſcattered ſentences deliver'd from father to 
fon, which were alſo in a great 'meaſure loſt by the 
Entrance and invaſion of a new people ; for where 
an empire has had its period, being over-whelm*d 
by the power of a ſtronger nation, there, of courſe, 
the memory of actions and cuſtoms are loſt ; eſpe- 
cially where. letters are wanting to record them. 

As for'the city of Cuſco ſince it has been rebullt, 
*tis ſufficient. to ſay, that it is purely Spaniſh. They 
have thrown it into large {quares with their piazza's, 


from whence the principal ſtreets, which are very 


long and broad, run in dirett lines, and theſe again 
are crofſed "by other ftreets at right angles; and as 
it is divided into'the upper and lower town by the 
river which runs through it, they have built ſeveral 
arch*d ſtone bridges on the river, for the more eaſy 


. + communication, inſtead of planks, which the In- 
dians uſed in the old rown, not underſtanding how 


to make arch*d bridges. _ 


and conventual churches, monaſteries and nunneries 


of every order, and ſome noble hoſpitals, as well for © 


Indians as Spaniards. And it muſt be faid, for the 
honour of the Spaniards, that none take more care 
of their hoſpitals, and of ſick and infirm people than 
they do in every part of the world. The Biſhop of 
Cuſco is Suffragan to the Archbiſhop of Lima, 
which the . Spaniards have thought fit, ſince their 
conqueſt, to make the capital of Peru, I ſhall on- 
ly add, that the gentlemen and citizens of Cuſco 
(as the Indians had formerly) have moſt of them 
their country-houſes in the pleaſant and healthful 
valley of Yuca, thro? which there runs a fine river, 


that makes it one of the moſt fruitful valleys in Pe- | 
ru, and is now planted with almoſt all manner of 


Indian and European corn and fruits. 


Arequipa, the laſt of the great towns I ſhall men- Arequipa; 


tion in the audience of Lima, is ſituated on a river 
that falls into the Pacific-Ocean, about forty miles 
ſouth-weſt of the town, lying in 16 degrees, odd 
minutes ſouth latitude, 100 leagues and upwards 


ſouth-eaſt of Lima, and 80 leagues ſouth-weſt of 


Cuſco. It conſiſts of about three or four hundred 
houſes, and ſtands in a country abounding in corn 
and wine z but is moſt conſiderable for the gold and 


ſilver mines in the neighbourhood of it. This town 


was founded by the Marquis Pizarro, one of the 
firſt conquerors, and over-turned by an earthquake 
forty years afterwards; but the Spaniards liked the 


fituation of the place ſo well, that it was ſoon after 
rebuilt ; and it is now a Biſhop's ſee, Suffragan to 


the Archbiſhop of Lima. ©; P 


The audience of Los Charcas is bounded by the Los Char- 
audience of Lima on the north, by the province of cas au- 
Paragua, or La Plata, on the eaſt, by Chili on the ©="< 


ſouth, and by the Pacific-Ocean on the weſt ; being 
about ſeven hundred miles in length, from eaſt to 
weſt, in the broadeſt part, and about the ſame 
breadth from north to.ſouth 3 but both the length 


and breadth very unequal. The chief towns in this Chief- 
audience are, 1. Potoſi; 2. Porco; 3. La Plata ; 9% 


4. Santa Cruz; 5. La Paz; 6. Chinquitaz 7. 
Tiagunaco; 8. Arica ; and 9. Hillo, or Ylo. 


Potoſi, which takes its name from the mountain Potoſi. 


at the bottom of which it ſtands, is ſituated in 22 
degrees ſouth latitude, 67 degrees weſt of London, 
in one of the moſt barren countries of America ; 
there being neither trees or graſs to be found near 
it, but the richeſt ſilver mines that ever were diſco- 
vered; which has brought multitudes of people hi- 
ther, inſomuch that it is ſaid to be one of the largeſt 


and moſt populous towns of Peru: Nor 1s it ill ſup- 
ply*d with proviſions; all the countries round about, 


for 30. or. 40 leagues, ſupplying their markets, 
where they are ſure to be well paid for what they 
bring. As to the mines, which have rendered this 


town famous through theworld, I ſhall deſcribe them 


under another head ; and only obſerve here, that 
there are ſeveral thouſand people conſtantly employ- 
ed in digging and refining the ſilver. So diligent 
have the Spaniards been ſince they diſcovered this 
mountain, that tho? it be 3 or 4 leagues in circum- 
ference, and one thouſand ſix hundred and twenty - 
four rods (I preſume it ſhould be yards) high ; it is 
nowlittle more than acruſt or ſhell, out of which they 
have taken moſt of its internal riches, and are daily 
in ſearch of new mines. The Spaniards have erected 
a Chapel on the top of the hill, to which they aſcend 
by a narrow winding path ; but the mountain is ſo 
exceeding cold, that it is ſcarce habitable ; poſſibly, 


the chapel therefore was ere&ted more for oſtentation - 


than devotion, There are alſo a great number ot 
| ny churches, 
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CHAP. churches, chapels, and convents in the town ; for 

1V- however the Religious ſeem to have renounced the 

- © world, it 18 obſerved, they are uſually moſt nume- 
rous, where ſilver moſt abounds. | 

Porco. Porco is ſituated 10 leagues north-weſt of Potoſi, 

conſiderable on account of its filver mines, before 

thoſe of Potoſi were diſcover'd; but the latter being 

richer, and not ſo much incommoded by water, Por- 

co was in a manner deſerted : However, *tis proba- 

ble, the mines of Porco will be reforted to again, 

ſince thoſe of Potoſi are in a manner exhauſted, ac- 
cording to the relations of ſome travellers. 

La Plata, capital of the province, received its 

| name from the ſilver mines in the neighbourhood ; 

which were the firſt the Spaniards wrought. Ir -1s 

ſituated on one of the ſources of the great river La 

Plara, in 21 degrees, odd minutes ſouth latitude, and 

66 degrees of weſtern longitude. The town ftands 

in a fine plain, and in a much more fruitful ſoil than 


either Potoſi or Porco ; and is the ſee of an Archbi- 
ſhop, and the reſidence of the Governor and Coupe Adeſcription of their royal high-ways, of which Au- Thei 


of juſtice of this province; the inhabitants whefeof 


are exceeding rich, The cathedral, with the reſt 


of the churches and convents, are very magnificent ; 
and the revenues of the Archbiſhoprick are ſaid to 
amount to eighty thouſand crowns per annum. 

Santa St. Croix, or Santa Cruz, of the mountains, 1s 

Cruz. ſituated on another branch of the great river La Pla- 
ta, 50 leagues to the eaſtward of the city, of La Pla- 
ta z but I meet with no particular deſcription of the 
place. | | 

La Paz. 


road of the Inca's, 100 leagues to the northward of 

_ La Plata. It is a ſmall town, pleaſantly ſituated in 

a fruitful plain on the river Cajana, and has ſeveral 
gold mines in the adjacent mountains. + 


Chinqui- | Chinquata is ſituated on the great lake Titicaca, 


ta. 
wealthy town. | 
Tiguianu- Tiguianuca 1s ſituated on the fouth end of the 
Ca. lake ; beſides which, there are abundance of fine 
towns and villages bordering on the lake, this being 
'. the pleaſanteſt and moſt fruitful part of Peru, as well 
as the moſt temperate, _ 


Arica, Arica lies in 18 degrees, 20 minutes ſouth Jati- 
tude, on the South-ſea, 100 leagues north-weſt of 
Potoſi, and is the port-town, where moſt of the 
_ treaſure is embarked for Lima ; but this has been 

_ already deſcribed among the ports. , 
Ylo. . Ylo, or Hillo, is another ſmall port, ſituated on 
the South-ſea, about 20 miles north of Arica, in a 


fine valley, abounding in Indian and European 
fruits ; and has been frequently plundered by the 


Buccaneers. "OP 

Of the Pe- . In treating of the Peruvian towns, it is neceſſa- 
ravian ry to inform the reader, that before the arrival of the 
etna Spaniards, there was only one great town in every 
Os province ; all the reſt were villages, conſiſting of 
| little huts or cottages, that did not deſerve the name 

of towns : But in the Capital of every province was 

a temple belonging to the Governor, or vaſſal Prince ; 

a temple dedicated to the Sun, and a convent of ſc- 

let Virgins, reſembling thoſe in the imperial city of 
Cuſco ; there were alſo four royal high-ways run- 

ning through the whole empire, that center*'d in the 

grand ſquare, or market-place, of Cuſco: And upon 

theſe high-ways were magazines and ſtore-houſes of 

the Inca's, ſufficient to ſupply all the forces of the 
provinces in which they ſtood; the Indians had alſo 

noble aquedu&Ets, by which they brought water into 

their great towns and corn-fields many miles, which 


render*d the moſt barren lands fruitful ; as was the 


uſage of the ancient Perſians, and many other. peo- 


uneven ground, by rai 


La Paz, or City of Peace, ſtands on the great 
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ple, where the ſoil was dry and ſandy, like that of © mA Fs 
Peru. | | | OI 
I have already deſcribed the palaces of the Inca's, 
and the temple of the Sun at Cuſco, by which mo- _ 
del thoſe in the other provinces were built. As to qe 
the convents of ſele&t Virgins, thoſe ſeem to have * Nariey 
been built like cloiſters, with cells for the Virgins on | 
the ſides of them, without any upper.fooms. 

In the nunnery of Cuſco, *tis ſaid, there were no 
leſs than fifteen hundred Virgins, all of the blood of 
the Inca's or Emperors : And in the convents ef 
every province, the Nuns were the kindred of the 
vaſſal Princes, or of the Lords of the reſpeCtive pro- 
vinces, But, according to Dx 1.a Veca, theſe 
Nuns were not intended for the ſervice of the temple 
of the Sun. On the contrary, no ſemale was ever . 
ſuffer'd to enter into theſe temples : Nor was any 
man admitted to come within the walls of theſe - 
nunneries. But I ſhall treat further of their inſtitu- 
tion under the head of religion, and proceed to the —  _. 
r roy - 
ousTiIN CaRETE gives the following relation : ® un o® 
He fays, that the Inca Guavnacava, marching (54. 
with his army from Cuſco, to ſubdue the province 
of Quitto, diſtant 500 leagues from that capital, 
met with great difficulties in his march over almoſt 
inacceſſible rocks and mountains. Whereupon re- 
turning victorious, he cauſed a ſpecious way to be 
hewn out through the rocks ; levelling therough and = 

fn it in ſome places fifteen 

or twenty fathoms, and in others ſinking it as much z 
and in this manner carried on the work for fifteen 
hundred miles (and future Inca's continued it as far 
to the ſouthward.) He afterwards cauſed another 
way, of equal extent, to be carried through the 


Plain country forty foot wide, which was defended 
| by walls on each fide : And along theſe ways were 
in an exceeding plentiful country ; and is a very 


houſes. at certain diſtances, ſhady groves, and rivu- - 
lets or reſervoirs of water, introduced for the refreſh- 
ment of his troops, 'or weary travellers, upon a 
march. At the houſes erected by the Inca's on the 
great roads, ſays DE La V ca, travellers were ſup- 
plied gratis with viCctuals, and other proviſiens for 
their journeys : And in caſle any traveller fell ſick, 


he was attended and taken care of as well as he could 


be at his own houſe : But the truth is, ſays the ſame 
writer, no perſon was ſuffer*d to travel for curioſity, 
pleaſure, or private buſineſs, but only in the ſervice 
of the Inca, or the Lord of the province ; all who 
had not orders, or licences at leaſt, for travelling, 
were taken up as vagrants, and puniſh*'d : But De 
La Veca does not inform us within what limits 
the natives were confined : As I apprehend, they 
were at liberty to travel any where within the diſ- 
trict of the particular Lord under whoſe government 
they liv*d, without a licence. The Inca's alſo had. 
their palaces and houſes of pleaſure on the tops of the 
mountains in theſe roads, from whence they had the 
fineit proſpects in the world, But to proceed to their 
magazines, In every province, ſays De La VEGa, 
there were always two magazines, or ſtore-houſes ; Magas 
in one of which they laid up corn and proviſions for zines- 
the ſupport of the natives in years of ſcarcity and 
in the other, the proviſions belonging to the temple 
of the Sun, and the Inca ; beſides which, they had 
ſmaller ſtore-houſes, built upon the high-ways, g or 
4 leagues diſtant from. each other ; which the Spa- 
niards make uſe of at this day, as inns, when they 
travel. All the eſtate of the Sun and of the Inca, 
within 50 leagues of the city of Cuſco, was brought 
thither tor the maintenance and ſupport of the Court z 
the overplus whereof the Inca's diſtributed among 
the vaſſal Princes, and great Officers civil and mili- 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


tary, that attended at Cuſco in their turns ; only a 
certain portion of the revente of the Sun, within 
thoſe limits, was laid up in magazines for the uſe of 


_ the people of the reſpective diſtricts. 


The revenues: ariſing in the provinces above 50 
leagues from Cuſco, were laid up in the King's 
ſtore-houſes, and from thence carried to the leffer 
ſtore-houſes, ſtanding on the common road, conſiſt- 
ing of ammunition and proviſion, arms, cloaths, 
ſhoes, and whatever elſe was neceffary for an army 


in the field; from whence the forces were readily 


ſupply'd wherever they march'd, and the foldiery 
was never quartered upon the people, or in the leaſt 
burthenſome to them. | There were magazines and 
ſtore-houſes alſo erected in the mountains and plains 
out of the road, at the diſtance of a day's march or 
two, near ſome rivulet ; where an army might, at 
any time, | be ſupply'd with arms and provitons of 
all kinds, and theſe were called Tombo's. ; 
From their roads, we very naturally come to their 
bridges, by which they paſs over rivers ; and theſe 
ſeem to have been the meaneſt of all their works : 
They neither knew how to ere& arches, or to fix 
piles in the middle of a ſtream to ſupport a bridge ; 
and therefore, whenever the ſtream was too wide to 
lay planks over from "one bank to the other, they 
had a kind of floating-bridges faſten'd to each fide, 
made of flags or ruſhes: And inſtead of ferry-boats, 
they had floats of calabaſhes, gor ruſhes, to convey 
over travellers. It is related alſo, that they fome- 


times faſten'd ropes croſs their rivers, and drew 


Their car- 


Tiages, and 


way of 
travelling. 


themſelves over in baskets, ſliding along the ropes. 


appears that they had no cattle fit for draught ; eve- 
ry thing was drawn by men, how weighty ſoever ; 
nor had they any beaſts of burthen, but a kind of 
ſheep, one of which would ſcarce carry an hundred 
weight, and will be particularly deſcrib'd hereafter, 
under the head of animals : Moſt of their baggage 


therefore, was carried by Porters. Their Great men 


alſo were carried on chairs or couches, on the 
ſhoulders of men, or in hammocks ; which laſt was 
the uſual way of carrying fick people, and 1s ſtill 
uſed in many parts of America. EE 


CT.M-A£.-V; 
Of the perſons and habits of the Peruvians ; of their 


genius and temper ; arts, manufattures, food, ex- 
erciſes and diverſions ; diſeaſes and Phyſicians. 


Perſons of T HE. Perwviansare generally of a middle ſtature. 


the Peru- 
vians. 

No Giants 
or Mon- 
ſers. 


There are no nations of Giants or Pigmies, in 
that part of the world, as our firſt Adventurers re- 
lated: Nor can I find any of thoſe deform*'d mon- 
ſters in South-America, that Sir WaLTzr Ra- 
LEIGH and his people were pleaſed to amuſe us with. 

_ The Inca, or royal hiſtorian, Garcistass0 Dt 
LA VEGA, indeed, informs us, that there was a 
tradition in his time, that a race of Giants, ſome 
paſt, invaded that country, landing at Cape St. He- 
lena, on theSouth-ſea, in 2 degrees of ſouth latitude ; 
and refers us 'to the account PxprRo De Si1tca, the 
moſt circumſtantial of the Spaniſh writers, gives of 
them ; which, with the readers leave, I ſhall tran- 
ſcribe the ſubſtance of. EOS | 

« There were, ſays De Sreca, many ages ſince, 


As to their carriages, and way of travelling, it 


« them were cloathed with the skins of beaſts, o- CHAP. 


< thers naked, withont any other covering than the V-__ 
*<. long hair which nature had given them. There 
<6 were, near Point St. Helena, ſome ruins of vaſt 
< wells and ciſterns, hewn out of the rocks, when 
*© Dx Srtca wrote, which he ſuppoſed muſt be 
*© made by theſe Giants, to preſerve freſh water in 
<* the dry ſeaſon. 
© They were no leſs put to it, he relates, for 
< yictuals than they were for drink ; for one of theſe 
** Giants eating as much as fifty of the natives, they 
*© ſoon waſted the country, and made a famine in 
<6 the place, *till they found means to take great 
cc quantities of fiſh, with which they ſatisfied their 
© voracious appetites. | 
<« They liv'd but in ill terms with the natives ; 
*© not only becauſe they plunder'd them of their pro- 
*« viſions, but took their women from them, who 


_£* died in their rude embraces, or at leaſt in child- 
** birth: Thus theſe Giants having no women by 


*© whom they could propagate their ſpecies, were 
<« guilty of ſodomy openly with each other ; and 
*© were all deſtroyed by thunder and lightning, and 
** an avenging Angel, in the very act ; only their 
*© $kulls and bows remained as an eternal monument 
<« of this judgment. 

** PepRoO DE SIECA adds, that he heard ſome 
<© Spaniards fay, that they had ſeen a piece of a hol- 
<* low tooth of one of theſe giants, that weigh'd a- 
<*© bove half a pound , and others had ſeen a ſhank- 
*© bone of incredible length and bigneſs; and he. 
** thought the wells and ciſterns, already mention'd, 
5© clear teſtimonies of their inhabiting this part of 
<** the country,”? Fee iS Wes Ny 

From hence it appears, that there had been no 
Grants in Peru for many ages before the Spaniards 
arriv*d there (which I look upon as a great point 
gain'd) and they had only an uncertain tradition 
that there ever were ſuch people. As for the ciſterns, 
hewn out of the rocks, greater things have been 
effected by men of an ordinary ſize; and as to a 
tooth or a ſingle bone or two, pretended to be found 
there, ſince the ſcene is laid on the ſea-coaſt, both 
the tooth and bone might belong to ſome great fiſh 
for we find miſtakes of the like nature in this part 
of the world. 


] proceed, in the next place, to Sir WaLTER Bio Walter - 


R aLEIGH's monſters: The writer of that expedition Ralcigh's 
to Guiana in South-America ſays, As for the mon- monkers. 


| ſters of men, *©* they are ſaid to be not ſeen by our 


© men, but reported by the ſavages,,”” with mouths 
in their breafts, and eyes in their ſhoulders ; and of 


Others, headed hke dogs, which lie all day in the fea. 


Theſe things are ſtrange, ſays that author; yet I 

dare not eſteem them fabulous, only ſuſpend my be- | 

lief, *rill fome eye-witneſs of our own ſhall teſtify 

the truth. - But as ſuch monſters have never been 

ſeen fince in South-America, Sir WarLTer, had 

he liv*d in our time, probably would have made no 

ſcruple to have rejected theſe ſtories as fabulous. But 

to proceed in the deſcription of their perſons. The 
Peruvians, as has been obſerved already, like other 
Indians, were of a middle ſtature, and of an olive The real 
complexion generally ; but near the Equator of a ftature and 
perfect copper-colour; their hair, as that of all other get # 
people between the Tropics, always black ; moſt of Wane, 
them had their heads ſhav*d.; and the hair of their 


*© men of anextraordinary fize arrived in this coun- 
«© try 1n great ſhips: Such was their ſtature, that an 
<* ordinary man reached but to their knees: Their 
© heads were proportionably large, cover*d with 
<© long hair hanging down their ſhoulders, and they 
<© had great faucer eyes,” but no beards. Some of 


| beards and other parts 'of the body was pull'd off 


from time to time with tweezers whenever any ap- 


pear*d, except on their eye-brows and eye-lids. The 
ſeveral nations were diftinguiſh*d chiefly by their head-' 
dreſſes: Some wore whole pieces of cotton-linnen, Habits." 


wrapp*d about their heads lice turbants others had 
2 only 


CHA 


Orna. 
meats, 


V- Some wore a 


WYY o a ſugar-loaf; and a multitude of other different 


Orna» 
meats, 


CHAP. only a ſingle piece of lirifien tied about their heads : 


ind of hats; others, caps in the form 


faſhions there were of their head-attire; and 'theſe 


they never alter*d, but continned the fame'in their 


reſpe&ive nations and tribes from generation to ge- 
neration. But this is to be underſtood of the better 
ſort of people; for the reſt; as far as I can perceive, 
went bare-headed ; at leaſt, the Spaniards have re- 


| preſented them fo, in the piftutes they have given 


us of the Peruvians at the time of their conqueſt. 


The head-dreſfs, GPs or tutbant, ſeems to have been 


granted to their chiefs as a mark of diftinCtion : 
Their heads and bodies alſo were anointed with oil, 
or greaſe; and ſome of them uſed paint; like the | 


_reſt of the Amenicans. 


Their holiday-drefs was a fort of ſhirt, and a 
veſt without ſleeves, and a mantle: They had alſo 
ſhoes, or rather fandals, ' on their feet, made of the 
skins of beaſts untanned 3 but the common people 
uſually went naked, except a ſmall piece-of linnen 


about their waiſts: They had ſearce any cloaths on 
when they were at work; when they went 4 hunt- 


ing or travelPd the rodd. © Dee 

_ Dx ta VecA, ſpeaking of the ancient Indians, 
and of ſome nations of them in his days, ſays, their 
manner of cloathing; or covering their bodies, was, 


in ſome countries, ' as immodett as ridiculous + That 


ſome had' 'no other covering but what nature gave 
them 3 tho? others, perhaps for oftentation, gift a 
| wap of cotton-linnen about their waiſts, He had 
een ſome nations of South-America that went per- 
fealy naked, in the year 1570. OS 

That the women went naked as well as the men 


only thoſe who were marfied tied a ſtring found 
their bodies, to which they faſten'd a cotton-clout 


about a yard ſquare, which look'd hke an apron ; 


| and where they had no linnen, they made uſe-of 


broad leaves. So barbarous; fays he, were the In- 
dians in the hot countries, who were not under the 
dominion of the Incas. And the people in the 
colder countries were cloathed 6nly with the skins of 
beaſts, or matts, and thatrather todefend them from 
'the weather, than out of regard to modeſty or de- 


_cency; concluding, that''in his 'time there were 


ſome nations of Americans; both men and women, 
.under the dominion of the Spaniards, "and even 


their menial ſervants, that no arguments bur force 
could | 


prevail :on to wear cloaths. —=————© 
But wherever the Inca*s had any power or influ- 
ence, ſays D&'La Veca, ''the peopte ' (he muſt 
' meanthe better ſortof people) wetedecentlycloath*d ; 
in hot countries, their cloaths being; made of cotton- 


linnen, and in eolder of wool [but every garment 


'was wove fit for the uſe it was deſign*d,; without 
cutting, whether it were a ſhirt, a veſt; ora 'man- 
tle; they were all'of a-piece, as they came from'the 
-loom, only dy*d intovarious colours that never faded. 
* Tn another place Dez La Vx oa oblerves/that 


: it was one 'of the eſtabliſh'd laws of the Tnca's, that 


no man ſhould change "the habit and faſhion of his 
:country, "tho? he chang'd his habitation. — 
The” principal ornaments of the Peruvians were 
'their rings and jewels” in'their ears, "which they 
tretch*d to a monſtrous: ſize; 'and occaſion'd the 
Spaniards to give ſome of them the'appellation of 
the People with great Eats. They had alſo chains 


of jewels and ſhells about their-necks's but F don't 


find the Peruvians wore gold plates, or rings 1n their 
noſes, like the Indians fituare to the northward of 
the Equator. + Se | 


AwnTownio pt: Hrerera' relates, that when the 
Spaniards firſt invaded the north part of Peru, they 


were oppov'd by a people that were ſtatk riaked, but CHAP. 
yellow : But among Y- 


painted; ſome red, and'others ed 
theſe he informs us; there were ſome (probably their 
Chiefs) that had mantles, -and other garments made 
of cotton; or of wool;' and adortied with jewels. 


_ The habits of the Peruvian women were not very The hi- 
different from thoſe of the men; 'for theſe alſs are Pits of the 


faid to have worn veſts and mantles; only as "dt 


men ſhay*d theit heads, and wote caps or titbants; 
the women drefs*d in'their hair, which reached down 
to the middle of their backs, ſometimes looſe and' 


flowing, and at others braided and rwiſted' in ſeveral 


braids: And as the ſun frequently changed their hair 
from black to a rufſet-brown, or red, they were at 


- great painis to reſtore it to its original colour, dipping 


their hair into a black hot liquor, over which they 
would lie ſeveral hours in great uneaſinefs, *till it was 
ſufficiently tinged ; nothing being eſteem'd a greater 
beauty among the women than long fhining black 
Hair : And both mefi and women, at feſtivals, and 
other ſolemn times, frequently adorn'd their heads 
with flowers and beautiful feathers ; but the Peru- 
vians now follow the Spaniſh modes in every thing. 

- The Americans were no leſs ſurptiZd at the com- 
pletion and dreſs of the Spaniards, than the Spaniards 
were at theirs; but admir'd nothing fo much as 
their long beards, having nevet ſeen a beard if their 
couritry 3 and their glitteting ſwords and fire-arms 
perfeftly amaz'd them. However, as the Spaniards 
did not at firſt treat them in a hoſtile manner; they 
adored theſe white ſtrangers as ſo many gods; and 
made them. rich preſents ; but of this hereafter, whert 
] come to their hiſtory : I ſhall only add, under this 
head of complexion and drefs, that nothing arrtaz'd 
the Indians more than the blacknefs of the Negroe 
flaves the Spzniards carried with ther. They could 
not believe this to be nataral, having never ſeen 4 


Black in America. They deſired the Spaniards, there: 


fore; to let thert! make the experiment; and try if 
they could not waſh off the black paint (as they rook 
it to be) which made the Negroe and his Maſters 
exceeding merry. _ þ | « 


As to the genius and temper of this people; If we The gent- 
were to credit the firſt accounts we received of them ok a 


from the Spaniards; they were little betrer than brutes ,;,. 
in human ſhape. 
men, and even their own children; fed on human 
fleſy; were guilty of ſodorny, and all manner of 


vice. And this has been the general conduCt of man- The re#- | 
kind (as has beerr obfery'd already) to repreſent di. ſonspeople 
ſtant nations; and thoſe they are enemies to, as bar- _ 
barians. ' The great conquerors ard heroes of antf- mics as_ 

quity among the Greeks'and Romans always repre- barbarous. 


ſented their enemies, 'and' thoſe they were pleaſed to 
make ſuch; as ſtrange unpoliſtyd animals ; and one 


reaſot of invading and ſubdumg thetii they pretend- 


ed was, to civilize and inſttuct ther? in better morals; 
as well as in artgand ſciences : And ſuch, it ſeems; 
were the pretencesof our modern canquefors of Peru 
and aco.;- namely, to reform that new world, 
deſtroy idolatry, and eſtabliſh the Chriſtian religion 
there; tho? in the end it appears, they made them; 
in the ſcripture you cenfold more the children of 

"Friis remarkable alſo; that rhe Incas, of Empe- 


rors of Pero, gave much the fame reaſons the an- 


cients did, for making war upon their weaker neigh- 
bours,” and ſubjeQting all the nations ire that part of 

the world under their dominion _ 
 GarcIli&ss0'DE La VEcx, the royal hiſto” 
riarr, in the” 7tty chapter of his firſt books relates; 
that he received the following account of the anci- 
ent inhabitants of this coumry, from 6he of his 
22 B relations, 


They relate, that they: facrificed yians. 
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C H;AP. relations, .a deſcendant of their Inca's, or Kings,-as 
: , he himſelf way, (wiz) that.they were like ſo many, 
VV. Brute beaſts, without religion. or government, they 
neithet ploughed.or ſawed, or cloathed themſelves ; 


they dwelt folitarily.in caves or holes of the rocks;, 

|. fed on hetbs,, roots, and-wild fruits, and 'on man's 
fleſh ,- enjoy'd their, women, . as well as lands, in. 

- " common, and underſtood nothing of property: But. 
"that their father the Sun (as the.Inca's and royal fa- 
mily call'd him) beholding-the-ſavage diſpoſition of 

theſe people, ſent a ſon and daughter from heaven to 
inſtruct them in, the worſhip of himlelf (the Sun).to 

give them laws and. precepts, to teach them to; live 

in ſocieties, Cloath . Uh. nl -and cultivate their 
lands, and.reform their barbarous caſtoms; **, con- 
*+ ſtituting them. (the Inca's) Lords and Princes over 
**. that poople.2.. ue cf oipng neg aid bl 
. From, whence it appears, that the Inca's'of Peru, 


like the ancient law-givers, pretended to be deſcend-. 


ed from'ſome god, whohad conferr*d the;dominion 
of thoſe nations upon them or at leaſt had difta- 
ted thoſe-lawsand rules they promulg'd and requir*d. 
the people.to obſerve. And Ds La Veco a tells us, 
chap. 12.,of his 5th book, that the two. principal 

| motives or. reaſons the Inca's gave for making war 
upon their .neighbours, and ſubduing them, where 
they. refuſed. to, ſubmit tamely.to their dominion, 

| were, © the barbarity and ignorance of the le, 
«*« and the nnd oppreſſion they at ed.over 
<< their ſubjeQts.” Andthele have been the pretended 
 motives'of moſt of our heroes and conquerors on this 
fide the globe 3| tho? *ris evident, ambition is gene- 
rally.at the bottom of theſe ſpecious pretences : We 
can never. therefore make aJult eſtimate of the cha- 
racters-of any. people fromthe accounts we refeive 
from thoſe who.have enſlaved them, or uſurp'd the 
dominion over them. They uſually. repreſent the 
conquer*d in.the. moſt ſhocking and frightful. forms; 
1n order [to juſtify or excuſe their own cruel-ravages 


and oppreſſions. 


| To proceedin the charater De 1.a Ve oa gives 
of the ancient Peruvians. He ſays, they ſacrificed 


. Men to'their gods; were cahibals; had ſhambles of 


_ , man's fleſh, and. made fauſages of their guts ; but 


be proba- he ** refleCts ſeverely upon thoſe Spaniſh writers who 


as nel] relate, that there were any fuch ſacrifices, or any 
crifices or-** canibals in Peru, fince the. Inca's reign*d there z* 
canibals in) which was four or five hundred years before the in- 
on, of the. Spaniards z from whence we may very 
. well conclude, that all the modern accounts we have 
_ of human facrifices and cantibals in South-America 
from the Spaniſh writers -are falſe. There were no 
| luch people. when they arrived there, - nor-for four 
_ hundred. years .before, if we may credit Dz La 
Vzca, 4 native of Peru,. who-was better acquainted 
with their language, hiſtory, and cuſtoms, 'than any 
of the Spaniſh writers, and'generally eſteemed the 


beſt hiſtorian that ever. wrote of. that country. 


AcosTa ps Sizca, and the reſt of their hiſto- 
rians are infinitely to blame therefore, . in flandering 
that people,” and abuſing the world with ſach fabu- 
- If it:be admitted then, .- that there were no ſuch 
| barbarous people in Perug-.no canibals, or any hu- 
man facrifices there for-four handred-years before the 
Spaniſh conqueſt, we may take it for granted, there 
were none there- before that time; at leaft there 
could | be, no: certainty of any ſuch, the: Peruvians 
having no poſlible way of recording their hiſtory, as 
they were deſtitute of Jetterss and for a:tradition of 
four hundred-years ftanding,.. ic 5s not-to be much 
yalued,, eſpecially when'it4s/eyident, that the Inca's 
Jnvented-or encouraged ſuch Raries.of the barbarity 


oy 
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of the conquer*d nations, ..as other pretended he:oes. C- AP. 


bo 


have done. in, our part, of the world, to excuſe or, 4 


jultify Mo oo ravages and invaſions, and.tomake,”-*. V. 


the world believe they have been ſuch mighty bene-. 
factors to mankind, by reducing them. to a.civilu/d, 

life, , and aboliſhing. ſuch, brutiſh cuſtoms as they, 

found in. the, conquer?d provinces, I Foc ,now. 

to enguire into, the real charaCter of the, Peruvians 

when the Spaniards arrived there.. RL. a$ VALERA The true 
(10 whom De 1.4 Vzca ſeems to Gre FR Cre- charatter 
dit, in this particular, lib,2.-cap..33. of the Rojal* the Pe. 
Company of Peru) fays,, that the people of Peru ex. 
ceed moſt nations in the world in. quicknels /of wit. 

and ſtrength of judgment z which appears.in that, 
without the.help of letters, : they have. attain'd the, 
knowledge of many things which. the learning of the 
Egyprtians,. Chaldeans, and Greeks, :could never 

reach, It.they had any thing that ſcem'd ſhocking. 

ro the Europeans, it did, not. progeed from the want 

of natural parts, or endowments of mind, , but from 

their being unpraftiſed in the faſhions. and cuſtoms. 

of Europe, . and their want of maſters to inſtruct 
them/in the liberal ſciences 3, for ſuch of them as 

had the advantage of maſters, . ſince the,arrival of 

the Spaniards, - became greater proficients than the 
Spaniards themſelves, and would imitate any thing 

they. ſaw ſo; exaRly, without being. taught, .that it. 
ſurprized the European/ artiſts; and. as ta their me- 
mories, they generally exceeded the Spaniards, and 

would caſt up their-accounts, by knots," with more 
expedition than a European. could by  thethelp of 
Cyphers, | 7 | 


- 


As to their military $kill and conduct; making al- Courage 
lowance for circumſtances, they appear'd alſo ſfaperior and mili- 
to the Spaniards, Let me ſee, fays.my; author, the 77 
braveſt Captains of France'or Spaia on foot, without 
horſes, without armour, without: {pears, {words,,or 
fire-armsz-- with no other cloaths than their! ſhirts, 
no other head-piece than a-cap of feathers, of gar- 
land of flowers.z a ſhield made of a piece of a mats 
and.;**. Jet their diet be only herbs-and- roots of the 
<+ field 3, then let us fee how-they--will -be able to 
oppoſe ſwords, ſpears, /guns,: &c.- 1 1, 
' On the contrary,- were the Indians armid, as the 
Europeans are, train*d up-it the ſaine! military diſci- 
_Pline, and inſtructed 'in-the art of war-by- ſea and 
land, they would be moreinyincible than the Turks, 
as experience: has {bewng ' for whenever the Spant- 
ards and Indians were equally arny'd, ithe-Spantards 
were defeated. No eſtimate can be-made of the mi- 
litary 8k»ll of bravery:of the:Indians-of Mexico and 
Peru, thetefore, from the Spaniſh conqueſts in thoſe 
empires, on account of the inequality of their arms, 
and above all, the invention of fhre-arms, which was 
more terrible to them-than all the reſt; and ſeem'd 
to them ſomething more than what was human and 
natural: 5 And in fact we find, that the Indians of 
+. :Chiliz having furnifh'd: themſelves with Eurg- 
<<©/pean-arms, ere-af this day a match for the Spa- 
<< niatds, and have griven them out: efmany places 
5 they polſeſs'd themſelves of in'that country.” 
To return-to the Peruvians./ It-is dbſery'd, that 
as:they defended their country,: as:well as could be 
expected, with ſuch arms as they had, yet when 
any province» was :conquered, and: had: ſubtnitted 
to the Spaniards, they iremain'd faithful 'to them, 
however hardly they were ufed 3/ and readily 
aſſiſted (them 40 the/': conqueſt of the reſt of 
their country 3 being; petfuaded, that they ought to 
remain: faithful fubyecs to: thoſe they had: ſubmitted 
to, how unjuſtly ſoever they were invaded, - and 
might not attempt the: recovery'of their liberties at- 
terwards.. 70 3367-01100 503 Pocono FI $7, 
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Moral! 


- Natur: 


Philoſ, 
phy. 


my, 
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ant 
Yo 


offer to commit any hoſtiljes, ; 
by their outrages and crueſties, compelled them to 
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Friar Marge who, went vith ſome of. the firſt . OP, 


invaders from Panama to Peru, fays, they found the 
Peruvians extremely hoſpitable and kind , courteous 
in converſation, ..and friendly, to the ME ys g1- 
ving they gald and precious ſtones, male an d female 
Naves, 'and all manner of pfovilions: .Nor did. they 
till the Spaniards, 


_ "Rand upon their defence,,* It muſt be confelgd, that 


Morality. 


Natural 


Philoſo- 
phy. 


Aftrono- 
Iy. 


ws. when.t 


materials for. forming them, © _ 


the Americans had made but little proficiency in the 
ſciences, or indeed. in 
convers'd either with 


chanick arts, having never 
uropeans or Aſiaticks,; and 
being deſtitute of inſtruments, and even of proper 


There were, fays Dz La Vzc a, certain amo 


natural things; but in regard. they were unacquaint- 
ed with ſetters, they could leave none of thoſe con- 


ceptions they had form*d to paſteryy,. unleſs ſome 


few principles _ diſcovered by the light of nature, 
which they. repreſented by glyphicks,, or ſome rude 
figures ; . however, in Moral Philoſophy, they at- 
tained to a greater degree of perfeCtion ; for their 
laws and cuſtoms were their daily. leſſons,, andthe 
. doctrine of. good-manners being the ſtudy and buſi- 
neſs of the magiſtrate, an eaſy and. conſtant im- 
provement was made therein... 

In Natural Philoſophy they had ſtudied Jittle, and 
only. knew. things by their effefts; . as,. that fire 
would warm them, and. the like; and thus. they 
"karn'd fomething of medicine, and the. virtues of 
plants and herbs, which, experience and, neceſſity 
taught them. 

Re to their aſtronomy, the fo, had "obſeried the 
various. motions of the planet. Venus. the increaſe 
and decreaſe of the Moon. The Inca's alſo obſery?d, 
that the Sun, perform'd his.courſe in the ſpace of 2 
year,; tho the common people divided it only by 
the ſeaſons, . .and the.cnd a their harveſt, with 
thetn, was the end of the year: While the, Inca's 
mark'd out.the ſummer an 
towers, which they erefted.on the caſt and weſt of 
the SY: of. cg. " When the Sun came to. riſe di- 
rely 'o to four: of. theſe towers crefted on 
the caſt prone de of he city, and to ſet juſt agalaſt thoſe 
.. of the weſt, ; it was: then the ſummer ſallice 4 and 
in like. ;:manner,., when, Jt..came. to riſe ke ſer a; 

inſt four other. Journ: It was the winter ſolſtice 
= LOWETS, Dez La. Vz6a $9 Were Rand: 
ing in his time. T hey had allo ere all Fpathle 
pillars'in the great court before the te 
_ Sun, . by which they.obſery'd:the Equing' 

ies Sun, came near, 50G Juatar,,. FY LENS 


caſt at its cara 
A bador =y from i ph 4g £5 mid y the pil 


is bf of Piſa, whergn ot offer'd. to. a ade 


loon, and 4 we jb were call rs.of Lb 
Sn WOT, the 
week but the order the) | ſtood in, as. the Grſt, {e- 
cond, . third, &c. They. were | log at the 
eclipſes of the Sun and Moon; and when the Sun 
hid 1 his face, huey'd Fx was, for their nn 2m6K1P 


FP it be 
fick 3- NG 
ing,;- and ſounded their trumpets, kettle 
and every thing that would make a nol 
her from: this Jethargy z apd fav 
 to,cry out and.call upon Mama he 


of a ſmall cane, w 


ng ſolſtices by. high 


which. the. Indians Were 


; progrofticued famige, 
NES terrible calamity. 
en the moon .w entering 
An fo grow. dark, they imagin'd | ſhe was 
"when totally obſeur'd, that, ſhe. was dy- 
and pans; 

" forou le 
their childre; 
le, or Mother 
Moon, that ſhe would not die, Tad leave them to 


| Final ; They made no predictions from. the Sun 9 


006N, or the conjunEtion. of the ſtars, but chi 
from their dreams, or the entrails of. beaſts they 
offer'd 1 in facrifice.; . and ug they, aw. the Sun 


| 0g in the ſea, as they might every night_t the E 
"them call'd Amanta's, who were ſubtle in their. ar- 4 9 


.gumentation, and Jaid down certain phznomena of 


ward, they imagin'd the waters were divided by the 


force of the fire, and that the ſun plunged 1 
Into, the deep, diving quite through the {ca [0 ap- | 


pear next morning in the eaſt. 


'Dz. La VEGA, as to know, that bleeding and 


purging were two neceſſary evacuations +..and play 
* O 


d that vein which was "neireſt, to the pain,; 
their Iancet being a ſharp-pointed flint ſet atthe end 
which with a gentle Pp cut jt 
with leſs pain than one of our lancets. Cs 

They uſually purg'd when the patient, was but. FI 
little indiſpaſed, and before the diſcaſe had prevail 4, 


but afterwards left hin to nature anda regitlar diet 3 


ie principal ingredient was a - white root re 
they took in water or their ordinary drink, .and then 
the J90r ſet himſelf in the ſang. that his heat and 


ble ing might contribute. to the operation, ; ; and in x 


an hour's 5 time, it began to work ROOT and down- 
wards j in a, violent manner, bringing; away yon 
and all indigefted matter, and yet [ck the, þo ly it 
and vigorous, and, with a v very good appetite, hs 
the ſame author ſays he twice FP Th es 
© Their phyſick was adminiſtred to th Fant $.and 
Great men, Botaniſts, that. ſtudied the virtues 
of their herbs and: plants. Thele tranſmitted their 
ſecrets. of this Jod® £0 hes childpen,, and. were, 1n 
a-manner, hereditary RICH to' the. Royal ay 
ly, and the Great, 5 = on 3. bux the..common people 
cured one another, by ſuch PIFHPUrs, AS: "OF 


learn'd by traditian.., .., 
: They had ſeveral herbs and roots « which they ap 
ply'd. to wounds with greatifuccels 3; but uſed neitt 
laiſters nor ointments, and:had no com 
Spaniards 6s. nfs 
NR 
Foaming 


le medicines... The. 
the te pliyſick, AE 'd. HE FR 
rew . in tha FB 
an 
Ef ob. 


Kitts” and plants that,,gr 


norant, of. f;, and 
=; India lan-cortr 
ok pie 


larly, that et, Mai 

5 flent Rely 

ſerving that th eat, this fopd 

were never Trouble "with ok en... 

\ They had only Geometry « 

| lands, and. deſcribe the. FORE ped na 

; Provinces. bur this, our author, ſays, (he, has 

well perform'd,, ly the. city of Cuſco, 

the country aboutir, with the buildings, ſtxeers, bull 

+ My TIVers,. $3, | &c. as well laid down and 
ingailh'd , by, pes apg colours,,, a3 any: of our 
= Golmograph wy 1d have dane it, ._. 
Their A mA if Yon Were 

as, and inven Pe Hy w 

were aCted -on_ their Wh any ia, King an 

the Royal family z the Adtors, bein} =, —_ 

Lords.of the Court, and. principal,O pk. 

amys FR: One {ng Ms 5G: A pk 7 
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a turnip, which being dry'd and powder'd, 
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” Ie had fo much $kill in Phyfi ck, according t to Phykick.. 
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CHAP. able to his quality or poſt, and had no conſtant ſers | 


- - C. 
X | 


» . 


Muck, 


Arithme- 
tick. 


THE PRESENT:STATE 


of Ators to perſonate'others :' The ſubje& of their 
Tragedics were the vi&tories and great ations of 
"their anceſtors, which'ſeers to have been the beſt 
'waspaſs'd; and yet in th it ſeems fiction had fo 
'great a ſhare, that it was difficult to diſtinguiſh what 
'was' real from what was fabulous. In their Comedies, 
their husbandry, their houſh61d affairs, and their 
"commerce with the world were feprefented, and 
"the moſt remarkable follies in life expoſed. 
"Theſe Arhanta's alſo compoſed ſongs and ballads ; 
for they had both vocal and inſtrumental muſick ; 
ſome reſembling our trumpets, flutes, and other wind- 
muſick, but intolerably harſhand difagreeable to an 
ear'uſed to ſofter ſounds. They had alſo their ſtring- 
'muſick, but not a whit better than the former. 
_ - They ſeem to have been more perfe&t in Arith- 


means they had of proeieg the metnory of! what 
c 


 metick than any ſcience, and would caſt up an 
 *accompt, ſubſtraft, multiply and divide, by certain 


lines or threads of various colours tied in 'knots, 
which they 'call'd Quippo's, with more expedition 
"than a European by t 
theſe Quippo's they had the art of imprinting man 

"things in their memories, and communicating their 
thoughts to others with the aſſiſtance of itl-drawn 
pictures or images; for they knew forhething of 
painting and ſtatuary, ata. cre) by the furniture 
arid ornaments of their temples and palaces ; every 


"plant and animal almoſt being repreſented in gold 


Mecha- 
nick arts. 


-or filver plate ; and this brings me to' treat of their 
mechanick arts. And firſt of their Gold and Silver- 
ſmiths, of whom; ſays the royal hiſtorian Dz ta 
'Veca, tho? there were great numbers that fabour'd 


conſtantly at their trade, yet were they not fo skil- 


Ful as to make an anvilof iron or any other metal, 
-but made uſe of a certain hard ſtone of a yellowiſh 
colour, which they ſmooth*d' and polifſh'd ; nor had 
they learn'd to put handles to their hammers, . but 
beat their plate with certain'round pieces of copper 
or braſs; neither had they any files or graving tools, 
or bellows for melting down their metals ; but in- 
ſtead of bellows, had copper-pipes of a yard long, 
and /ſmall at one end, almoſt in the form of a 
trumpet,” with which they blow'd ' up their fires. 
They had no tongs to take their heated metal out 
of the fire, but drew it out with a ſtick or a copper 


| bar, andcaft itinto a <> by; wet earth to cool ; 


and as they had tearn'd "that the fteems or effluvia 


ariſing from hot or melted metals were prejudicial 


to tharr health, all their founderies were in the open 
air without any covering. Their Carpenters tad 
no other tools than hatchets made of copper or flint; 
no ſaws, augers or planes, not” having learn'd the 
ufe of iron,.” tho? they did not want mines of that 
tnetal ; and inſtead of nails, as has been obſerved 
already, they faſtened their timber together with 


 . cords or 'withs: Nor had * their Stone-curters any 
©" tools but ſharp flints or pebbles, with which they 
© wore out the ſtone in a manner with perpetual rub- 


os © 
% # 
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bing ; 'pullies and: other engines atſo were wantin 
fob Ning: and placing ſtones in their buildings; all 
was doneby ſtrength wee v; and Ferenc were 
ertiploy'd to remove a piece of ſtone or timber; which 
ari fink team of horſes would have drawn upon 
proper carriages; And yet under the want of all 
2 chinks they, raiſed ſtrong and' magnificent edi- 
fices, ' as appears. by their buildings, ' already de- 
ferib'd, ' the ruins, whereof are ſeen at this day. _ 


_ © They uſed a'thorn or a fine bone for a needle, 


and their threads were' the finews of animals, or 
the fibres of ſome plant, <or of the bark of a cer- 


faimtree, Sciſlars they had none, and their knives 


e help of figures: And by 


| they had the Cafſavy-root, which they boil'd, 


(as my author obſerves) their needle-work was very 


indifferent, Fig 


- Combs were made of the long thotns alread 
mention'd, ſet on each fide a piece of cane, which 
ſerv*d for the back of the comb; and the raſors 


'they ſhay'd their heads with were no better than 
ſharp flints ; in which operation the patient under- 


went ſo much, that there was nothing the Spaniards 
carried over, was more acceptable to them, than 


ſtee] rafors and ſciffars: They had no looking- 


glaſſes, bur inſtead of them, the Peruvian Ladies 
made uſe of 4 round' plate of poliſh*d braſs or cop- 
per; and in this, the natives of the Eaſt-Indies a- 


gree with them, having no other” mirrors at this 


day, but what they get of the Europeatis. 
As to ordinary working trades, there were no 


fraternities or particular men that applied themſelves 


to theſe; but every man was his own Carpenter, 
Shoemaker; Weaver, Taylor, and Maſon: - Every 
man knew how to weave, make his cloaths, build 
his houſe, and cultivate his lands; and the women 


affiſtes in the moſt laborious employments. 
_ - But there were ſocieties of Poets, Painters, Mu- 


ficians, Goldſmiths, Engravers, Founders, and Ac. 
comptants, who were employ'd in the ſervice of 
their temples, and of their Princes and Great men 
but ordinary and neceffary works, as has been faid, 
were done by the family : The common people in- 
truſted their children in them, and never hir*d ſer- 


varits, 'or call'd in foreign afliſtance z and for the 


lite arts, as they were not neceſſary to their ſub- 
ſtence, ſo they never troubled themſelves about them, 
Their woollen and cotton cloths, ' which they 


wove and dy'd 'into all manner of colours, were 
their principal manufactures ; but no man was ſof- 


fer'd to wear a garment, cap, or turbant, of diffe- 
Tent colours, but thoſe of the royal blood. oo 

| Their carpets and blankets, on which they tay, 
were made of the wool of their country ſheep, or 
the fine hair of their Goats; and their hammocks 
of cotton, or other riet-work. Tn the hot coun- 
tries, as has been obfery*d,” their garments were of 
cotton ; and in the colder countries, of wool, wove 
exactly fit for the uſes they deſign'd, and the pieces 


* 


never cut. .. . 


| They had little or no trade, either with foreighers, Trafick: 


or with one-another ; every family having its plan- 
tation, and all neceſfaries almoſt within itſelf ; only 
they ſometimes truck*d or barter*d fruits and earables 
with their neighbours, ſome grounds, producing 
what others wanted. | Rs 


| The general food of the Peruvians, before the Food: 


Spaniards arriv'd own ther, was Maize, or 
Indian-corn (which has been' already ,deſcrib'd, in 
treating of Mexico.) This they ground” between 
two ſtones, and made thin cakes and biſcuits of the 
flour," which they baked bn their hearths or ſtoves: 
They alſo boil'd it, and madea ſort of haſty-pydding 
of the Maize; and in ſome countries that did not 
produce Maize, they had'a very ſmall grain or ſeed 
that was produced froma" plant like Spinage ; and 
this they converted to the ſame uſes. In'other * wy, 
ry'd, 
and gtound' to powderz” of which alſo they Wade 
thin cakes that ſery*d them'inftead of bread * They 
eat alſo Potatoes, and other" roots, and almoſt all 


: 
4 


manner of fruirs raw,” roaſted and boil'd, which their 


country produc'd': Nor was there ſcarce an herb that 
grew, ,but what ſerved them for food, not as ſauce 
or fallads,-as'we uſe them; but as ſubſtantial diſhes : 
Asto fleſh, they eat'very little; for their Tnca's and 
Great Lords were maſters of all the cattle, wild and 


2 came, 


were flint or copper ; and under ſach diſadvantages © HA B, 
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CHAP. tame, and of all: this game of the country, which 


the common people were not ſuffered to take or kill 
under the ſevereſt penalties, 
ral hunting-bout appointed by their Princes once a 
year ; wherein a great deal of yeniſon and game 
was taken, and diſtributed-to the people, who, cut 
it in thin ſlices and dry*'d it ; and this, with the fleſh 
of the tame cattle, which was alfo given them an- 
nually, ferv'd for the whole year: They never eat 
Joints of meat, or indeed any quantity of it as the 
Europeans do, but having cut their dry'd fleſh in 
pieces, ſtew'd, and ſeaſon'd it high with Axi- or 
Pepper ;, they eat it as ſauce to their other food, 

and as we eat Anchovies, or pickles, to reliſh our 
_ fleſh, I don*tknow any country between the Tro- 

pics where the people eat great meals of fleſh : 
In many places they eat none at all (much leſs | hu- 
man fleſh). The Spaniſh hiſtorians obſerve; that 
one of their men eat ten times as much as an In- 
dian, Their uſual way of dreſſing their food was 
in pans or diſhes over their ſtoves, on which they 
 ftew'dor bak'd it, and they roaſted their roots ar.d 
fruits in the embers frequently. | 

The uſual times for cating, according to Dz LA 
VeGa, were between eight and nine in the morn- 
ing, and about ſun-ſet. in the. evening ; for they 
made but two meals a-day. However, they were 
not altogether ſo abſtemious in drinking as/ eating, 
Their Gentry and Great men, who had little elſe to 
do, fate drinking great part of the day ; and of the 

ſame Indian-corn that Io ed them for bread, they 
made a kind of malt, and brew'd good ſtrong drink 
of it. The ; Maghey-tree alſo affords them a very 
ſtrong intoxicating liquor; and they make a kind 
of wine of almoſt all manner of fruits, by boiling or 
ſteeping them in water z but the common people, I 
find, very ſeldom drank any ſtrong, liquors. The 
common bevarage here, as well as in Mexico, was 
water with a little of the flour of Maize infuſed into 
It, being the ſame that our Buccaneers call Poſole; 
'or Poor Soul. 
Cocoa-trees, there is no doubt but the Spaniards have 
taught them to draw Palm-wine, and drink the li- 
quor of the Cocao-nut, as they have taught them to 
eat and drink all manner of meat and drink that 
Spain affords; which, by the way, the Spaniards 
obſerve, has been no advantage to them ; for ſuch 
ſort*of meat and drink, they tell us, is by no means 
fit for people that live between the Tropics ; and 
has introduced many diſeaſes the Peruvians knew 
nothing of before, inſomuch that they give this as 
one reaſon the natives of America do not multiply 
ſo faſt as they did formerly, but rather decreaſe in 
their numbers at preſent ; but whether this is not a 
mere pretence to conceal their. own barbarity, who 
depopulated theſe countries by their cruelties and 
oppreſſions, and would now have us believe that the 
natives have been diminiſhed by this alteration in 
_ their diet, I very much queſtion : For *tis certain; 
the wines the Spaniards have taught them to make 
of Grapes, will rather preſerve their health than de- 
ſtroy them in that hot climate; and as people have 
no inclination to eat great quantities of meat there, 
they very ſeldom hurt themſelves that way. 

Neither can I think, but that milk, butter and 
cheeſe, which the natives knew nothing of before 
the arrival of the Spaniards, muſt be a good whole- 
ſome kind of diet in that warm latitude ; and of 
theſe they have a great deal at this day, now Euro- 
pean cattle are multiply'd fo prodigiouſly, as alt 
writers agree. they are; and I'm apt to think, one 
reaſon of that increaſe is, that neither Spaniards Or 


Indians in that warm country are very fond of fleſh 
of any kind, 


VOL. IL 


But there was a gene- 


veral days-- 


But as they have both Palm and - 
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"While I am creating{of their fodd; it is very natu- © Af 


ral to ſpeak of their teaſtsz; of which they hagd;niany 


within the compaſs of 4 year z- particularly four in a” 


honour .bf the Suny and one at every.new. Moon; 


which I ſhall enlarge on under the head-of Religion. 


They had. alſo their. feaſts at-the acceſlion-of; their 
Princes, and upon every victory, or. eorqueſt; as 
with us:  Fealts at their weddings and. the birth or 
weaning of their children,” and almoſt upon- every 


joyful occaſion as in other countries. And at theſe 


the gueſts were entertain'd- with. vocal and/inſtru- 
mental mulick; arid. dancing, and the. men drank 
hard -bat, according to De 1a Vz6a,; they. al 
ways left off early in the evening, and; went;-homez 
and rifing betimes in the- morning, return'di-to the 
feaſt again; ſome of theſe entertainments laſting ſe- 
Their Princes and Great\meri alſo at: 


ſuch times. were entertain'd with: tragedies; and co-Plajic 
medies, .in which the Nobility, and Great Officers 


atted-rhe principal parts. © Nor were: there : any con- ' 


ſtant ſets of mercenary-a&tors. However, accord- 
ing to De La VEca, they did not ſpeak their own 
ſenſe, but their Poets compos'd the play, and put 
words; in their mouths; which might. be a-proper 
and very ealy way of inſtruKting the young Nobili- 
ty ,and Gentry mn principles; of morality-and- poli- 
ticks, and of forming their aCtion, and giving them 
an agreeable addreſs. 


The exerciſing their arms, ihe Jy or. Dear; «Exerciſe 


the throwing darts, and ſhooting arrows, were 


other parts. of their recreations-and.diverſions ; to 
which all the better fort of people were bred; and 


indeed we find part of the royal family of the Inca's | 
addicted to war and warlike exerciſes. (as others 


were to the ſervice of their temples) and train'd up 
to hardſhips from their infancy, in order to make 


them good ſoldiers, and qualify them for | in 
the army. | 


Arms. 


Hunting was another of their exvrika and. dis Hunting: 


verſions ; but this was not permitted to the come. 


mon. people : They were not to meddle with the 
beaſts of chace or game, under the ſevereſt penal- 
ties z only onee a year the Prince appointed a gene- 
ral hunting-match in ſome part of his dominions, 


contriving it ſo, that every place enjoy'd' four years 


reſt ; during which ſpace the game never were di- 
ſturb'd, but had time to' increaſe. 

Of theſe hunting expeditions, Dz L4 x "i 
gives the following account. He ſays, after the 
breeding-time was over every year, the Inca or 
Prince afſign'd a certain part of the country for this 
diverſion, appointing twenty or thirty thoufand Ins 
dians to encompaſs a certain ſpace of land, and beat 
20 or 3o leagues round by the ſides of. rivers, and 
through woods and mountains; and they march'd 
along hooping and hellewing. *till the game came 


to be ſo ſtraiten'd: on all ſides, that they could not 


get away, and were ealily taken. As to wild beaſts, 
tuch as Lions, Bears, Foxes, Mountain-cats, Ser- 
pents, and all yenomous creatures, theſe they kill'd& 
as they went along, and did- net drive them into 
the circle with the game ; which conſiſted chiefly of 
red and fallow Deer, and of the wild Huanacuz or 
Lama's, and Vicuna's, that is; the. country Sheep 
and Goats, of which there was ſuch plenty, before 
the Spaniards arriv'd - there, that they-frequently 
took-rhirty or forty thouſand of theſe ore of deer and 
cattle at one hun.ing-match, 

| The female Deer they ſuffer'd to eſcape, execpt 
the old barret> Does, which were kilkd. | They: re- 


leas'd alſo as many of the'males as were thought ne- 


ceflary ro propagate. the ſpecies z and the reit being 


kill'd, their fleſh was' divided among. the 66tnmorr 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


ptopte; [they Alſo ſhore the: Sheep, ind divided the 


-.. Wool 'in ike- manner. © But the fine air of the Vi- 


by 


Every no- 
man 

learned 

ſome 


trade. 


# 
—- 
. #% rY. 
* ” 


Viſits and 
ceremo- 
nies, 


” euria's, or-Goats,! was" reſerved for the Inca and 


the royal family; for no other people might pre- 
ſurne'to wear garments made of it 
© But beſides theſ& annual huntmgs, if T underftand 
Dx L4 Vets a right, the Caraca's, or Great Lords, 
had every one the privilege'of hunting and taking 
game within their reſpective territories or lordſhips ; 
tho* the common people were not ſuffer*d to med- 
dle with them at any fime. 2 

- Before I: conclude this head of their exerciſes and 
diverſions, 'it may be proper to obſerve, . that every 
Nobleman ind'Gentlethan earn d ſome mechanick 
art, ſuch as 'the making of their arms; uterifils of 


hasbahdry,” dleathing, and the like, in which they 


buſied thetniſelves when they had nothing elſe todo; 
'an idle flothful*man being univerſally deteſted; and 
ſeverely puniſh*d by the laws of Peru: Even their 
Womien of" quality carried - their reels, ' ſpindles, 
and needle-work with them wherever they viſited ; 
nor was the T:ady of the family ever found unem- 
- They were, according to Dt La Vtcx, like the 
Chineſe, courteous and -ceremonious even-to a fault 


in their: viſits- and corrimerce with each other, al- | 


ways addrefling their ſuperiors, and even their e- 
quals and inferiors, in the moſt obliging and 'com- 


+... Pplaifant language; and' yet" theſe were the people 
_ that the firſt: Spaniſh Adventurers repreſented as 


Races. 


Poſts and 
expreſles. 


brutiſh'-and 'barbarous, and made this the pretence 
for taking away their country,-and enflaving them ; 
many- of the Indians they charge even with ſacftfi- 
cing their own ſpecies and eating them ; particular- 
ly hereiih-Pera, Acosra, a celebrated writer, has 
the afluranice to ſay, they ſacrificed children at their 
grand- feſtivals... Whereas,  Dz-La Vzca, who 
was a native of Peru, and better acquainted with 
their cuſtoms than any man that ever wrote, is po- 
fitive there were' no human ſacrifices or canibals in 
the dominions of the Inca*s, which extended: three 
thouſand miles, while they govern'd Peru, which 
was four or five hundred years; and what there was 
before that time 'no man can Pretend to ſay, there 
being no ſuch thing as letters amongſt them to re- 


cord their-a&tions. But to return to the exerciſes of 


the Peruvians. The being ſwift of foot was eſteem*d 
a very great accompliſhment, and prizes -given to 


thoſe that excell*d at their foot-races by publick au- 


thority'; for as there was'no writing, every thing 
of importance was committed to memory: And if 
a. diſtant Viceroy, or Governor, had any thing to 
communicate to the Emperor at Cuſco, it was done 
by word-'of mouth, and that not by one expreſs, 
but perhaps by forty or an hundred: For at every 
quarter -of a league on the great roads wdre little 
houſes 'or guard-rooms, where ſeven or cight of the 
Emperor's /Meflengers, or Purſuivants, always at- 
tended, who were of the better fort of people, and 
capable-of receiving and telling a meſſage very ex- 
atly, 'their theads - being; 'as well furniſh'd as cheir 
heels: One or more of theſe were diſpatch*d upon 
all affairs. of ſtate; - and-having delivered their meſ- 
ſage at the:next ſtage, ſome .of thoſe ran and deli- 
vered the meſſage-to-the next, ' and ſo -on *till- they 
reached-the \Court; but'they all carried their Quip- 
po's, - or . coloured trings--and knots | with them, 
which as to numbers, and the -qualities of many 
firings, afliſted their memories-very much, and pre-, 
vented miſtakes,-: And fo ſwiftly did theſe expreſſes 


Cor:Chaquis) ruri, that the: Court-received'the intelli-- 


gence twenty-four hours, tho? the Governor who 


ef which they made ſeveral forts of ſtuffs for cloath- 


fent'it wit at an Kindred and” fifty miles diſtance: Of 4p 


And in' caſe of a rebellion or invaſion, they had bea- 
cons on high hills at proper diſtances, which _ fi- 

gave notice from one-to/ another ; 
ſs that the Court had intelligence of it in a few hours 
from the remoteſt part of their dominions. 


CLF vC< 
Of the Peruvian animals. _ 


y. 
A _ 


m_ S Peru and Mexico both he for the moſt part Animals, 


L£\ between 'the Tropics, their animals, beaſts, 
birds, and fiſhes are, for the moſt part, of the ſame 
fpecies. I ſhall not therefore deſcribe thoſe again 


that have been treated of already. in Mexico, but - 


ſpeak chiefly of fuch as ſeem pectiliar | t6 Peri. 
And firſt of thoſe animals to which the Europeans 
have given the names of Sheep and Goats, becauſe 
they reſemble thoſe animals more than any other we 
have in this part of the world.” oo | 


[85 04t \ A 'Y 
- The Peruvian-Sheep I find in different authors are Paco's, or 


Fj 


calPd by different names, ' as Paco's, I:ama's, Hu 


eruvian 


nagn, andGuanacu; and theſe are diſtngih'd again Sheep. 


by the tame and the wild, the large | 
kind, The large tame Huanacu, Dx'La V xca 
informs us, is of the bigneſs of a Stag, -and reſem- 
bles a Camel the moſt 6f any other: beaft, only it 
hath no bunch on its back: He hath a long ſmooth 


andthe ſmall 


neck, his body is covered with a coarſe wool, and 


the -hide makes excellent leather. They are of a 
diſpoſition, ſays Bros VaLera, as gentle and trac- 
table as the Indians themſelves, being ſo tame that 


a child may goverh them; "and were the only beafts 


uſed in carrying of burdens when the Spaniards ar- 
rived there. The tame ones differ as much in colour 
as Horſes do in Europe z but the wild are always of 
a cheſnut-colour : 'The fleſh of this creature is ten- 
der, and-exceeding fine eating, and ſo wholeſome 
and inoffenſive, that it is the food of ſick people, 
and preferred before Chickens ; but what they were 
moſt valued for before Horfes and Mules were im- 
ported -was, their carrying burdens ; all kind of 
merchandize being tranſported from one part of the 
country to the other, on the backs of ' thafe crea- 
tures. . De 1.a Vzca ſays, it was common to ſee 


eight hundred or a thouſand of them in a caravan } 


and being very ſure-footed, they would carry their 
burdens over rocks and precipices, where a man 
could hardly travel on foot : Their ufual burden 
was about three or fourſcore pound weight, with 


which they travelled nine or ten miles a-day ; but - 


were-not to be driven beyond their uſual pace ; for 


if they were, they tired and lay down, and there was 


no getting them up again, though their burdens were 
taken off their backs; for which reaſon they had al- 
ways forty or fifty of them unladen in their caravans 
and when they obſerved any one of the laden Sheep 
began to tire, they eas'd him of his burden, and laid 
it upon one that was freſh. | Fo Rs 
They were no charge to their maſters, who only 
took off their packs and turn'd them up to graze in 
the common fields at the end of every ſtage ; tho! 
they would eat corn if t was given them: Nor was 
there any need of pack-ſaddles, the wool on their 
backs ſerving inſtead of them: And as they were 
cloven-footed, and -had a calloug ſpungy matter at 
the bottom of their feet, they needed no ſhoeing. 

The leſſer ſort of -Sheep,- or Paco's, carry*d no 
burdens, but their fleſh was almoſt as good meat as 
the-former, and their wool long and much eſteem'd, 


Vicug 
or Go 


Bezoa' 
ſtone. 


Deer. 


threes ſeems to 


Vicugnes, 


or Goats. 


OF PERU: 


ing, dyi -it of varioas FE that never chang'd 
or faded, -But the Peruvians neither milked the one 
or the other, or indeed any animal, 


The wild Sheep, to which the name of 7 ERR 
be appropriated, afforded them 
wool, but not ſo fine as the tame ones; nor was 
their fleſh ſo good meat. Dx La Vrca relates, 
that the males uſually kept a watch on the hills white 
the females fed in the valleys; and when they diſco- 

ver'd any people coming towards them neigh'd like 
horſes ; whereupon the fernales fled to their cover, 
and the males always brought up the rear "Lal they 
were out of da 

The Peruvian Goats (calyvd Vicwine: or Vieuns' s) 


had that riame given them by the Spaniards, becauſe 


they reſembled a European Goat more than — 
other animal, It is a Tong-legg'd creature, 
than the largeſt Goat, without ns, and fo ſwift of 
foot, that no Greyhound can take ir, and therefore 
wy are uſually ſhot or ſnar'd, Their fleſh is lean, 
Ah and Ul taſted, and yet in much efteem with 
the Indians on account of ſome medicinal and hea]- 
ing qualities it is ſaid to have: And its wool, or rather 
fine ſoft fur, is much more eſteem*d than the wool 


| of theit Sheep ; for of this they make the fineſt gar- 


ments and carpet 


| inows. 


ſtone. 


$, which were permitted to be worn 
and uſed only by the Inca's and the royal family. 


And as this wool is of a light cheſnut-colour, they _ 


never dy'd it. Theſe creatures commonly herd to- 
gether in pet, hero of the mountains near the 


AcogTA rokites, that in theſe and enioft of the 
wild cattle of Peru, the Bezoar-ſtone is found in their 
ſtomachs and bellies, and that there are ſometimes 
two, three, or four together of different ſhapes, ſize, 
and colour, ſome as big as Filberts, others of the fize 
of ns eggs, or Walnuts, and ſome as large as 
Hens eggs; and he had ſeen of them as big as Oran- 

and they were alſo of ſeveral colours; fome 
- wh others white, dark, grey, green, and ſome 
look*d as if they were gilded, and were cover'd with 
many Coats and skins. - The Bezoar-ftone is found 


' both in the male and female,. and all beaſts that en- 


Deer. 


gender 1 it; chew the cud, and uſually feed upon the 


rocks in the ſnow. And as there are many herbs 
and venomous reptiles that poiſon the waters and paſ- 
tures in this country, ſo there is one herb, which 
the,Vicuna's and other beaſts which engender the 
Bezoar-ſtone, run to by inſtintt when they find them 
felves poiſon'd, and by that means expel it : And 
the Indians are of opinion, thatf this herb the ſtone 

in the ſtomach of theſe animals is compounded ; from 
whence it receives that virtue againſt poiſons, and 
produces many other wonderful effects ; and this, 
our author obſerves, agrees with PLiny”s relation of 
the Mountain-goats, which fed upon porſonous herbs 
without fuffering-any damage: But theſe ſeem to be 
very uncertain conjectures, Our author adds, that 
theſe ſtones are frequently form*d in* the ſtomach, 
upon little pieces of wood, ſhells, or iron, which 
are found in the centre of the ball. Since theſe 
ſtones have been ſo much in eſteem, the Indians 
have counterfeited them ; and theſe counterfeits not 
producing the like effects as thoſe that are real, _ 
made ſome people queſtion their good qualities ; but ; 
AcosT a aflures us, he has ſeen many notable cures 
done by them. 

There are red and fallow Deer in Peru, but much 
leſs than thoſe of Europe ; they were ſo. numerous 
before the arrival of the Spaniards, that they came 
in droves into the villages, the common people ne- 


ver attempting to kill or take them, as they were - 


royal game, T FRE had allo tame and wild Rabbits, 


'on fome of the h 
'Nor do T find the 
travelPd in great 


rope z which was very happy, 


arid theſe every man was ut liberty to keep of tak, CaAn: 


and ſcarce a houſe was without them. 

As to wild beafts, they had ſome- few Lidns, but 
neither fo large 
Had ſtil! fewer Bears, and not any Tygets, unleſs up- 
heft mountains 'of- the Andes. 
had any Wolves, ſo that people 
ecurity, and their tame-cattle were 
in no danger of being deſtroy*d by them as in Et- 
eſpecially as they had 
no Dogs capable” of defending their flocks;” and in- 
deed they had no other Dogs but a kind*of mongrels 
or lurchers that never bark'd, Dz La Ve6a men- 
tiotis a beaſt that is found on the mountains of the 
Andes in ſhape like a' Cow, but leſs, and without 


| horns'; of whoſe hides they make buff and very 


er ſtrong leather : But he ſays, there are ſcarce any of 
the Pecaree or Warree (a kind of Ametican Hog 


deſcrib'd in Mexico). in Peru, or any where to the - 


weſtward bf the mountains of the Andes; 


Wy | 


or ſo fierce as thoſe of :Aﬀrica. They beatts. 


"There are great numbers of Monkeys iti this Monkeys: 


eonitry” of various kinds and colours, forme- with 
tails, others without, and ſome four times as large 
as the ofdinary Monkeys. The” atcothit AcosTa 
gives of their tricks and dexterity is ſcarce eredible, 


and yet we find Dz ra Vzoa afſerts he has been 


an eye-witneſs of the like. 

Some of theſe Monkeys, ſays AdSbK; are Black; 
others grey, and z third fort are ſpotted. Their 
attivity and motion is fuch, that they ſeem to have 
reaſon and diſcourſe : They would leap from one 
tee to another ; and when the diſtance was ſuch; 
that one could notreach the place, they would hang 
themſelves from the bough of a tree, one at the 
of another, and ferching a long ſwing, the lower- 


moſt with the help of the- other would throw him:- 


ſelf to the bough they aim'd at, and when he was 
there help*d his companions after him, Theſe Mon- 

keys, when they were tamed and raught, ſeem'd £6 
equal Men in underſtanding. He faw one of Car: 
thagena that was often ſent to the tayern - for wine, 
his maſter giving him monty in one hand and a bot* 
tle m che other : 7 Ae when the creature came to the 
tavern, he would nor deliver his money *till he had 
receiy*d his wine ; and if the boys mer him 
way, and play*d the rogue with him; he would ſet 
down his bottle, and throw ſtones at them *till he 
had clear'd his way, and then take up! his bottle, 
and run home. And tho” he lov*d' wine exceffively; 
would never touch adrop without his maſter's leave: 
If he:!met with a woman well dreſs*d he would ſeize 
upon her cloaths, and be more familiar with het 
than ſhe deſired ; concluding, that he thought there 
was no animal in the world fo i and ſo de- 
lighted with human ſociety as this: ſpecies of Mons 

keys; © © 
It has been obſerved already, dat Shers'were not 
to be found either in Peru, or any other part of Ame- 
rica, when the Spaniards arrived there, any Horſes, 
Cows, Elephants, Camels, Aﬀﬀes, Mules, Sheep, 
or H | 


by che 


ogs. 
The firſt Horſes and Marcs were carfied Over Cattle irtii- 


about the year 1495, from Andaluzia in Spain, to ported 
the iſ}and of Hiſpamola and Cuba, - where they mul+ _ Eu- 


tiplied prodigioully, and were from thence 
ed to Mexico and Peru; being of 


rt- 


great ſervice to the 


Spaniards in thoſe conqueſts : They-were {6 valua- - | 


ble that no man knew what price toſet upon hishorſe; 
or indeed would part with him on any terms, only iti 
caſe the maſter died; or return'd to Spain, his horſe 
was-ſet to ſale, and the price was uſually four vr five 
thouſand crowns; and my author relates that he was 
acquainted with a certain Spaniſh Gentleman, who 


ſeeing 


. "_ » _ _ l 
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CHAP: ſeeing a Negroe boy leading a fine manag'd horſe in. 


the year 1554, offer'd ten.thouſand crowns for the 


WY. horſe and boy, which was refuſed by the Officer that 


own'd them 3 and a few days. after, the horſe was 
kill'd in a battle, and the maſter mortally wounded ; 
but the. price of horſes ſoon, abated, being turned 
| looſe into. the fields, where: they. multiplied a-pace, 
and proy'd a better race than their Spaniſh ſizes, be- 
ing broke and: made fit for ſervice at 3 years of age. 
The Indians were a great While exceeding fear- 
ful of horſes, and, never thought. themſelves ſafe if 
they ſaw one looſe in the ſtreets, expeCting to be 
trampled under foot ; nor would any of them for a 
great while be perſuaded to take up the trade of a 
Blackſmith(the' they prov'd excellent artiſts in form- 
ing any kind of metal) leſt they ſhould be put upon 
ſhoeing of horſes; And the Indian boys that were 
taught to. dreſs\their horſes, could hardly ever be 
| perſuaded to-mount them. ',/ I 
The Spaniards at firſt found ſome difficulty in 
- breaking thoſe wild colts that were bred in the moun- 
tains,.. but when. they had once broke, them, they 
became the moſt tractable animals in the world. 
Cows and Oxen alſo were highly valued when 
they were firft imported. Dz, ia Vzca relates, 
_ that he knew: the firſt man that was maſter of a cow 
in Peru; and that the firſt oxen he ever ſaw atplow 
was'in the valley of Cuſco, .in. the year 1550, when 
a great many thouſand Indians were aſſembled to ſee 
the novelty of the Spaniſh husbandry. ek. 
_ The firit cows were only preſerved for breeding ; 
and when they had :multplied, a little, and were 


brought. into the market for ſale, they were uſually 


ſold attwo hundredcrowns a:head; but in 1554 they 
were fallen to one hundred crowns a-piece, and in 
the year 1590 they were ſo. mightily increaſed, that 
they were ſold for twenty or thirty ſhillings a-head : 
And being ſuffer'd to run wild in the mountains, 
they were within. a little time hunted in the manner 
deſcribed in Mexico, and kill'd-for their hides, which 
made part of the cargoes of ſuch ſhips as failed to 
Old Spain : Their fleſh it ſeems was little valued ej- 
ther by the Spaniards or Indians, which ſhews how 


abſurd it is to repreſent the people who inhabit thoſe - 


hot countries between the Tropics as devourers of 
man's fleſh,, where they eat little or no fleſh, ang 
could not digeſt what we call a belly-full of meat if 
they did : I have ſeen cuts indeed in ſome hiſtories 
of thoſe countries where the natives are repreſented 
_ roaſting of legs and arms of men upon ſpits ; but 
ſuch writers ſur 

' cookery of the Peruvians, who never ſaw a joint of 
any meat. roaſted *till the Europeans came amongſt 
them. The little fleſh they had, as has been ob- 
ſerv'd already, was cut .1into thin ſlices, and dried 
overa ſlow fire, ſothat it would keepſeveral months : 
and when they dreſs'd it: they. ſtew'd a little of it 
with a good quantity of herbs, roots, fruits and 
pepper, n.a pot, fix or ſeven hours, and 1 don't 
find they had any other way of dreſſing their meat : 


So far were they from roaſting whole joints either of 


men or animals upon ſpits. - 


I oY 


A Jack-Aſs it ſeems was.in much eſteem alſo in 


Peru at firſt, the Spaniards buying them to get mules 

.- out of their Mares : Dz La Vzoca ſays, he knew 
one ſold for near eight hundred crowns, and a Goat 
for an hundred,. but theſe alſo multiplied fo faſt that 
they were become of little value in. his. time, _ Hogs 
were much dearer than Goats. Pzpro pt. S1zca 
relates, that he ſaw a Sow and Pigs ſold for near four 
hundred L eRa and that young Pigs were ſold for 
a hundred crowns a-piece z wp am we. are to con- 


by ” *. w . 


}. - 


ely were little acquainted with the 
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ſider how. plentiful filyer. was in thoſe countries at CHAP, 
that time z and that the Spaniards would give any 


price for their own. country . food;, Thele, animals * 


alſo multiplied. in Peru to a prodigious degree ; for 


De LA Vzca relates,.that he ſaw two Sows in 
1558 that had two and thirty Pigs each... | 


There have alſo been ſome Camels carried over, 


but theſe have not increaſed much. _ a 4s 46 4 

The firſt European Sheep Ds 1a Vzca ſaw in 
Peru was. in the year 1556, when they were valued 
at forty and fifty crowns a-head, but they were-in- 
creaſed ſo much in ten. years. time, that-.a Sheez 
might be had for a trifle ; one reaſon of which may 
be, that there are, no: Wolves, or ſcarce -any wild 
beaſts to deſtroy them, And as they have great 


numbers of Sheep, fo they. have a proportionable 


quantity of wool, but not fine ; -all the wool I have 


ſeen in countries betwetnthe Tropics has been coarſe, 


and more like hair than wool; and indeed the Spa- 
niſh writers tell us, the wool of Peru ſerv'd only 
for the cloathing of the. common people; the gar- 


ments the. Indian Princes wore were made of the 


fine hair or furr of the, Vicugnes, or Mountain- | 
gI8-:!; colt Digs mot 1 qt Tot * 

There were not it ſeems either Houſe-cats or Rats 
in Peru ?till the Spaniards imported them, and. the 
Rats probably were carried: thither in ſhipping a- 
gainſt their. wills; but they multiplied ſo faſt, and 
grew ſo large on the coaſt of, Peru, that in the year 
1572 and 1573, they almoft occaſioned a. famine, 
by eating up the corn as ſoon as it was ſown, and 
by peeling; the bark of the fruit-trees, .and gnawing 
the roots; inſomuch that-they were forced to publiſh 
a proclamation, or act of ſtate, that eyery. houſe 
ſhould lay Ratsbane to deſtroy them, and in the. mean 
time. that they ſhould cover. their meat and drink 
from the Rats, to prevent people's being: poiſon'd ; 
De La VEc a ſays, as.he walk'd one evening by 
the water-ſide, he ſaw the ground cover'd with Rats 
that had been poiſon'd, and came thither to drink 
for above an hundred paces ; and by this and ſome 
other means their numbers were conſiderably leſſen'd 
for a time. . PTA 18s * 

| The Peruvians, according 
had no tame fowls or poultry *till the Spaniards im- 
ported them, unleſs it were a fowl that ſomething 
reſembled a Duck, and was between the ſize of a 
Gooſe and a Duck : Theſe the Indians called Nuu- 
ma, deriving the name from Nuna, to ſuck, be- 
cauſe they drew 1n their meat as if they were ſuck- 


ny > as to wild fowl and birds they had great va- 
riety both on the land and on the water : They had 
Eagles, but not ſo large as thoſe of Europe; Hawks 
of ſeveral kinds, and ſome ſorts that were never ſeen 
on this {ide the Atlantic ; but the Spaniards could 
never bring any of them to fly at game, and there- 
fore imported Spaniſh Hawks for that ſport : The 
moſt remarkable bird of prey was that which the 
Indians call'd the Conder, or Cuntur, many of 
which with the wings extended meaſured fifteen or 
ſixteen foot from the extremity of one wing to the 
other ; they are a very fierce voracious fowl, and 
have feet like a Hen. (not talons like the Eagle ;) 
however, they are ſo ſtrong that two of them *tis 
ſaid will ſet upon a Bull or a Cow if they find them 
lying down, and rip up their bowels ; and ſome of 
them. have kild boys of ten or twelve years of age, 
and devoured them } they are black and white like 
a Magpie, and have combs on their heads ; and 
when they riſe, or light, their wings make ſuch a 
humming noiſe that it-aſtoniſhes a man; there Wy 
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'to De La Vzca, Fowls. 
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but very few of theſe terrible animals, but it ſeems 


they make no ſmall havock among the cattle where 
they haunt. ' | 
The ſame writer mentions a kind of large carrion 


| Crows, which devour fleſh to that degree, that they 


_ of a greyiſh colour, and delicious food ; they have 
alſo good ſtore of Wood-pidgeons, but had noDove- 


can't fly *rill they have difgorg'd it, and ſays it is 


ohe of the diverſions of the country to purſue them 


way they run *till they are light enough to fly ; but 
are ſometimes taken before they can mount. 

"Upon the coaſt of the Pacific-ocean there are 
ſuch numbers of birds and fowls which prey upon the 


ſhoals of fiſh, that they ſornetimmes darken the sky for 
two pr three leagues, in Ds La V £6 A's phraſe; their 


rivers and lakes alſo aboind in water-fowl, ſuch as 
Herons, wild Ducks, wild Geeſe, Swans, and ma- 
ny other kinds that we never ſaw in Ss gs 

They have two ſorts of Partridges, and a pretty 


great plenty of them ; one ſort as large as Hens, and 


the other leſs than Eutopean Partridges, both of them 


| houſe Pidgeons *till they were imported from Spain z 
- there are Turtle-doves of the ſize and colour of thoſe 


of Europe, and others no bigger than Larks, that 
build in the eves of houſes, and a great variety of 
ſmall birds; but they abound more in Parrots than 
any other, and theſe are of various fizes and cofours, 
the leaſt of the bigneſs of Larks, and the largeſt as 
big as Pullets ; they are green, yellow, blue, and 
red, and fome of them have fine long feathers in 
their tails, with which the Indians adorn their heads 


_ on feſtival-days, 


Fiſh. 


- of fiſh (particularly Pilchards) which are a great part 


Theſe Parrots, at the ſeafon of the year when the 
corn is ripe, come from the mountains: into. the 
plains in ſuch numbers, that they ſpoil great quanti- 
ties of Maize, or Indian-corn. | +; 

The South-ſea is well repleniſh*d with all manner 


_ of the ſubſiſtence of the people upon the Peruvian 


- from the high mountains of the Andes, and the ſhal- 


Vepeta- 
bles 


Foreſt- 
trees. 


Kinquina, 
or Peru- 


Vian-bark. 


coaſt, but their rivers afford ſcarce any fiſh, which 
1s aſcrib'd to their rapidity, falling with great violence 


lowneſs of their channels; and there may be this 


further.reaſon for it, that moſt of them are dry at” 


one ſeaſon of the year, when the fiſh muſt periſh if 


there were any in them ; at other. times they have 


ſome fiſh in their lakes, but ſcarce any that are good 
for much, moſt of them a ſmall long fry not bigger 
than Sprats and without ſcales ; there is one kind 
indeed Dzx La VEcGa mentions, that has a broad 
head like a Toad, which he ſays are pretty good 
cating. wh - 


ODE Borat 


Of 'the Mexican vegetables, viz. of their foreſt and 
fruit-trees, corn, herbage, roots, flowers, balm, 
gums, and drugs. 


1OREST or timber-trees are very ſcarce in 
KL Peru, unleſs in the province of Quitto near the 
Equator, and here they have cedars, cotion-trees, 
cocoa-trees, palms, mangroves, bamboes, the maho-» 
tree, light wood, and many other kinds of wood 
which have been deſcrib'd in treating of Mexico ; 


but none are more valuable than the tree which fur- 


Hhiſhes us with the Kinquina, or Peruvian-bark, 
which grows in the province pf Quitto, upon the 


mountains near the city of Loxa (ſituated in 5 de- 


grees ſouth latitude). Mr. Bzxxxnazp informs us, 
that it is of the ſize of a cherry-tree, the leaves 
round and indented, and bears a long reddiſh flower, 
_ VOL, IIL, Nvums. CXXLI. 


_ ceives moſt nouriſhment from the earth. 


from whence ariſes a kind of poi; in Which is found C H,A Pi 
'a kernel hike an almond, cloath'd. with | a. flight V.4e 
rind : That bark which comes from the-trees at the 


bottom of the mountains is thickeſt, becauſe it re- 


It is 
ſmooth, of a_ whitiſh yellow without, and of a pale 


. browa within; that which comes from, the trees at. 
on horſeback, when. they ſpue up the fleſh all the 


the top of the mountains is. abundantly. more deli- 


cate, but the trres which grow in the middle of the 
mountains have a bark {till browner than the other,., 


and more rugged; all theſe barks are bitter, but 
that from the trees at the bottom of the mountains 
leſs than the others. | OG 
It follows from hence, that the bark of the leaſt . 
virtue, is that which grows in the loweſt places ; 
becauſe it abounds more with earthly and watry 
parts, than that which grows high, which for the 
contrary reaſon is better; but the beſt is, that which 
grows in the middle of the mountains, becauſe it 
has.not too much or too little nouriſhment ; There. 
18 another kind of this bark which comes. frora the 
mountains of Potoſi (in 21 degrees and a half ſouth - 
latitude) that is browner, more aromatick, and bit- 
terer than the former, but much ſcarcer than any 
of the reſt. PT oa, oy, ON 
The qualities we ought to obſerve in the bark 
are, that it be heavy, of a firm ſubſtance, ſound 
and dry ; we ought to reje& ſuch as. is, rotten, and. 
will ſuck in water preſently, and ſuch as flies into 
duſt on breaking, or is dirty and unclean ; but we 
ſhould make choice of little thin pieces, dark and 
blackiſh without, with a little white moſs ſticking, 
to it, and reddiſh within, and it ſhould. be of a but- 


ter diſagreeable taſte : That which is of a ruſſet-co- 


lour ought to be rejefted ; and care ſhould be taken 
there be no other wood mix'd with it, there being 
ſometimes more of that tharr of the bark. irſelf. 
EmMEegy deſcribes the Kinquina, or Fever-bark,. 
in the FAoing manner ; he ſays, the tree from. 
whence it 1s taken is of the ſize of an ordinary cher- 
ry-tree, and that there aretwo ſorts of x, the one 
cultivated, and: the other wild, and that the culti- 
vated is much preferr'd to the other ; that: the beſt 
bark. is of the molt lively colour, reſembling dark 
cinvamon, moſt curPd up; as caming from the 


ſmaller branches ; of a bitter taſte, very aſtringent, 


or rough and ſtiptick upon the tongue, and: whitiſh 
outwardly : The thick flat dark-coloured is not fo- 
good, and if it wants the bitter taſte and ſtipticity, 
is good for nothing. | | £- | 

Phyficians obſerve, that it is a ſpecifick for all 
ſorts of intermitting fevers and agues, and that it ſtops 


catarrhs and fluxes of all forts; bu that it ought not 


to be given in continued burning fevers, of when 
the fit is upon the patient : It is prohibited alſo in 
obſtructions, or where people are coſtive, and in 
many other caſes ; and in ſhort, they would never 
have it adminiſtred without the advice of the learn'd ; 
but to me it ſeems to be the moſt innocent medicine 
that ever was taken, eſpecially if the bark be chew'd : 


\ This way I believe it may be taken almoſt in any 


caſe, and at any time, without any danger, and 18 

ot near {9 nauſeous as in the powder; and if I may 
judge by experience, has mare effect this way than 
any other, and a leſs quantity of it willl do than 
when.-it is taken in powder ; one reaſon whereof 
may be, that perſons who chew it, uſually make 
Choice of the beſt ; whereas the Apothecary crams 
wood or any thing down the patient's throat, and 
fuch rubbiſh cannot be expected to have the ſame 
ſucceſs as real bark. 


Maize, ot Indian-corn, which has been deſcrib'd Indi: 
already, may be call'd the ſtaff of life in this coun- <2: 
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CHAP. try, being as generally eaten as wheat in Europe. They water their vineyards in 'all parts of Peru CHAP. 


YIE. They alſo made their ſtrongeſt drink of it after they 
bY had ſteep'd 'and dry'd it, as we do barley , and as 
the country is for the moſt part hot and dry as well 

as mountainous, they were at great pains in colleCt- 

irg the waters and introducing riyulets into their 


corn-fields, without which this kind of grain will not 


Their huſ- grow in that hot climate. They throw their fields 

bandry. therefore into level ſquares, that they" may retain the 
water; and where they meet with a mountain of a 
tolerable good ſoil, they cut it intoſquares, one above 
another, from the bottom to the top, fupporting 
them with little ſtone walls ; ſo that they look like 
hanging-gardens or ſtairs : And if they can meet 

' with a fountain on the top of the hill, from thence _ 
they water all the ſquares beneath : They uſed allo 
to make aquedudts and canals, ſeveral hundred miles 
in length, into which they brought all the ſtreams 
and riyulets they could meet with, and from theſe 
every man was allow*d to let water into his grounds, 
in his turn, to improve both his corn and graſs, So 
diligent and induſtrious were the ancient Peruvians 
in their huſbandry. But the Spaniards, we are told, 
have let moſt of theſe aqueducts run to ruin ; one 
reaſon whereof may be, that the Spaniards have now 
introduced Wheat and other European grain, which 
may not require ſo much moiſture : And another 

| reaſon for this negle&t may be, that theſe countries 
are not half ſo populous as when the Spaniards arriv*d 
there, and conſequently leſs grain is wanting. 1 
can't avoid taking notice here, that the Chineſ: and 
the Peruvians ſeem to agree pretty much in theiragri- 

. culture, and to have been equally induſtrious in im- 

_ proving their grounds, cutting their hills into ſquare 
ſpots, ſo as to make them fruitful to the top. Both 
theſe diftant nations alſo agreed in this, that human 

dung was the beſt compoſt for ſome grounds. 

- By the fea-coaſt, below Arequipa, for 200 leagues, 
they uſe no other dung but that of ſea-fowls, of 
which there are incredible numbers breed on the 
iſlands near the coaſt, and lay ſuch heaps of dung, 

that at a diſtance they appear like hills of ſnow. On 
other parts of the coaſt, more to the ſouthward, they 
dung their lands with a ſmall fiſh likePilchards , and 
it 1s with infinite labour here, for ſix or ſeven hun- 

_ dred leagues along the coaſt of Peru and Chili, that 
the natives find a ſubſiſtence; for they haveno ſprings 
or rivers;' nor does a drop of rain ever fall on thoſe 
parch*d ſands : The natives therefore near the ſea, 
according to De ra VEtca, dig through the ſand 
8 or 12 foot deep, and there meeting with earth 


4 


which has ſome moiſture in it, plant grains of Maize © 


in holes, at equal diſtances, and in the ſame holes 
- put ſome Pilchards heads, which, without any other 
dunging or watering, brings the corn to perfeCtion ; 


by which means they get bread enough to ſuſtain 


the few inhabitants that dwell on that barren part of 

the coaſt. | | 
European Wheat and Barley, my author ſays, were firſt 
rain Imported into Peru about the ycar 1540, by a noble 
fow'd in Lady, who had a plantation beſtow*d on her by the 
Peru. Spanith Viceroy, for being ſo great a benefattor to 
the country; both theſe kinds of grain thriving well, 


and yielding a great increaſe in ſeveral parts of Peru. 


Vines  FRancis pe CaRAVANTES, a Nobleman of 
planted Toledo, had the honour of planting the firſt Vines 
there, _ jn Peru; which he imported from the Canaries about 
the ſame time, . The Spaniards, in a very few years 
afterwards, made wine there ; but it ſeems the In- 
dians preferr*d their own liquor, made of Indian- 
corn, to any wine made of Grapes, and liked bread 
made of Maize better than wheaten bread; ſuch un- 


- genteel palates had my country-men, ſays La Vzca, 


chiefly by turning rivulets through them, or letting , VU. 
in the water from ſome adjacent river or reſervoir ; Their 
for the country is ſo hot and dry, that their Vines vineyards 
will yield no Grapes if they-are not water'd ; When water'd. 
they would have them bear fruit therefore, they wa- 

ter the Vines, and they have ripe grapes at what 

time of the year they pleaſe. | 


. & 


The ſame thing is obſerv'd of their Maize, or In- 
dian-corn, one man 1s ſowing of it, while his neigh- 
bour has it grown up a good height, and perhaps is 
ready for harveſt; that it may truly be ſaid, in great Scarce any 
part of the country, they know no difference of ſea- difference 
ſohs. | eh idetiodragh kt of ſeaſons, 
Olives have been carried over alſo into Peru, but Olives. 
they do not thrive there ſo. well as other European 
plants ; tho* they are found very agreeable to the 
ſoil of Chili However, Peru, at this day, abounds 
in Sugar-canes, Oranges, Lemons, Figs, Cherries, Sugar, O- 
Apples, Pears, Quinces, NeCtarines, Peaches, Apri- p 5 
cots, Plumbs, and Pomgranates ; none of which &c, - 
fruits were in Peru before the Spaniards arrived 
there: But they had Coco-nuts, Cocoa-nuts, Pine- Coco, Co- 
apples, Guava's, Plantains, and moſt of the fruits poo: TiNG- 
ons oo $ þ >», WT om RCs "PP PT, 
As to the kitchen-garden, they had neither Let- Kitchen- 
tice, Radiſhes, Turnips, Garlick, Onions, Beets, gardens. 
Spinage, Aſparagus, Melons, Cucumbers, Peaſe, 
Beans or Rice; of all which there are now great 
plenty, as there are alſo of Roſes, Jeſſamin, and ma- 
ny odoriferous flowers they never ſaw before the Spa-_ 
niards imported them. But then they had ſeveral 
ſorts of herbs, flowers, fallading and roots that we 
want, particularly the Caſffavi-root, which ſerv*d Caſſavi- 
great part of North and South-America inſtead of 79% 
bread, as has been, obſerved in the deſcription of 
Mexico : And *tis obſerved of the fruits and plants Fruits of 
that have been carried thither from Europe,that they —_ 
thrive better, and grow much larger there than they Ds. 
do here. DE La VEeca relates, that he had ſeen | 
bunches of Grapes from eight or ten pound weight, 
Quinces as big as his head, and other fruits propor- 
tionably large. | RY 
I muſt not paſs over the plants that produce thoſe Balms. 
excellent balms and gums for which this country 1s 
celebrated, and particularly that call'd the Balſam —_ of 
of Peru, of which we meet with the following ac- Fog 
count in the Hiſtory of Drugs. It proceeds from 
the trunks and branches of a little tree. There are 
three ſorts of it. The firſt is calPd the balſam by in- 
cifion, and is a white liquor ; the ſecond is called 
balſam of the ſhell, which drops from the ends of 
the branches that are cut, to which they hang ſmall 
flasks or baskets, to receive it ; and thus they draw 
it off *till the tree will yield no more. They expoſe 
it ſome days in the hotteſt places, where it congeals, 
and changes to a reddiſh colour. The third is a 
black balſam, which is made by boiling the bark- 
branches and leaves of theſe little trees in water ; 
and after they have boil'd ſome time, they take off 
the fat or ſcum that ſwims on the top, which is of a 
black brown colour, and call'd (as well as the for- 
mer) Balſam of Peru. _ 
In the ſecond deſcription of this balſam in. the 
Hiſtory of Drugs, it is ſaid there are three ſorts alſo 
but that the firſt is call'd dry balſam, being a ſort of 
hard, reddiſh, fragrant roſin, the ron a liquid 
white roſin, and the thirda black odoriferous balſam, 
which is moſt common, and generally uſed as well 
in phyſick as for perfumes : It ought to be viſcous, 
and of a turpentine conſiſtence; of a blackiſh-brown 
colour ; a ſweet agreeable taſte, having ſome reſem- 
blance of Storax, Theſe balſams are proper ad the 
ER | | ain 
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cH ys brain and ſtomach, drive malignant humours off by | 
- , perſpiration, deterge and heal wounds, ſtrengthen 
The doſe from. 


the nerves, and reſolve cold tumors : 
a drop to four or five. 

Beſides this balm, the country produces Anami, 
Caranna, Storax, Cafſia-feſtata, Guaiacum, Sarſa- 
parilla, Saffifras, Copal, Liquid-amber, and ſeve- 


ral other gums and drugs, mentioned SO 1 in the 
deſcription of Mexico. | 


x 
c H A P: VII: 
Of their minerals and precious ftones. 


CG OLD and Silver were ſo plentiful in Peru in 
I the fixteenth century, when Dz La Vzca 


flouriſh'd, that he relates, there had been exported 


from thence to Spain every year, for twenty-five 
years ſucceſſively, the value of twelve or thirteen 
millions (of crowns, or pieces of eight, I preſume he 
means) each year, beſides what had paſſed without 
account. And obſerves, that Gold was. found in 
every province of Peru, more or leſs ; ſome found 
on the ſurface of the earth, and waſh'd down by 
torrents, which the Indians gather*d up in baskets 
and ſeparated from the ſand, being uſually as ſmall 
as the filings of ſteel ; 
found of the ſize and form of Melon-ſeeds, and ſome 
are round, and others oval: And that the gold of 


Peru is generally about eighteen or twenty quillacs 
(I ſuppoſe it ſhould be carats) 1n goodneſs ; only the 


gold that comes from the mines of Callavia or Ca- 
ravana, he ſays, he has been inform'd is of the fine- 
neſs of twenty-four carats or better. ©** And here 
&« it may be proper to inform ſuch as are not con- 
verſant in theſe matters, that a carat of gold is 
of the weight of a ſcruple, or twenty-four grains, 
* and conſequently twenty-four carats make an 
* ounce: And gold that is entirely fine, is call'd of 
** twenty-four carats, becauſe, if you put an ounce 
<* of ſuch gold to the proof, it will not be diminiſh- 
* ed; but if an ounce of gold waſte a {cruple in the 
" proof, it is gold of twenty-three carats, If it 
«*« waſte two ſcruples, it is gold of twenty-two ca- 
* rats, and ſo on. But ſeveral Refiners are of opi- 
* nion, there 1s no gold of twenty-four carats ; for 
«< let it be refined never ſo well, there will remain 
<« ſome light portion of ſilver in it. 

Our author proceeds, and relates, that in the year 
1556, there was dug out of the veins of a rock in 
the mines of Callavia (of the fineſt ſort of gold, be- 
ing of twenty-four carats) a piece of gold ore as big 
as a man's head, ſomething reſembling a man's lungs 
in colour and ſhape, having certain perforations: in 
it from one end to the other ; z and in all the holes 
were little kernels of gold, as if melted and dropp'd 


cc 
cc 
ce 


into them. And ſome who underſtood the nature 


of this mineral were of opinion, that had it remained 
in the rock, it would all have turn'd into perfect 
gold in time. 

The owner of this valuable piece | of ore was car- 
rying it over to Spain, in order to make a preſent 
of it to King PariLte II. but the ſhip was caſt a- 


Gold, ſays a certain writer, is the moſt ſolid, 
weighty, compact metal, generated in mines in ſe- 
veral parts of the world ; but the greateſt quantity 
is brought in bars or ingots from Peru. That which 
is found in a maſs or lump in the mines, is called 
virgin gold, becauſe it comes pyre out of the mine, 
and needs no farther preparation, and is ſoft enough 
to receive the impreſſion of a Fal. 


tho! ſometimes. pieces are. 


The ſecond fort is iti 
firſt; . The third is gold. mix'd with other metals ;/ 


and the marcaſite or mineral ſtone, 'the gold and. 


the ſtone being form'd and. incorporated together : 
This,is call'd gold-ore. And the fourth is go d-duſt, 
mix*d with ſand at: the bottoms of nyulets; ; TY 


there is ten times more gold found in ſuch ſands 


than 1s acquired all other ways.” | 
All tones, which contain. any metal, are called 
marcaſite. But the three principal ſtones that are; 
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grains, riot ſo firs as the 4D, 


called marcaſite,are, thoſe that contain gold; ſilver, Matez- 


or copper. - 


firlt is of the colour of gold, the other of ler, Due. 
both bright and ſhining, . 

. Gold is often found mix*d Ref? Chee or compar; 
That which is mix'd with ſilver, is of fewer carats 
than that mix'd with/ copper. 
relates, that he was at, Lima in Peru .in the year 
1709, and fſaw.in the cabinet of Don'AnToxio 


PoRTOCARORO, 2 plece of gold-ore as it came out 


of the mines, that  weigh'd thirty-three pounds; 
ſome odd ounces, which. was found/by an Indian-irt 
a brook. The upper part of it was'gold. of twenty- 
two carats,. ane .the loweſt of ſeyenteen carats and 


an half, decreaſing gradually in its fineneſs to- the 
bottoria. 


Father: FEUILLEE | 


The two -firſt are in little balls, of the fites, 
| bigneſs of a nut, almoſt round, weighty, and brown- 
- ih without, but of different colours within ; - for the 


| There are a great many files mines in Ginn Silver of 
parts of Peru; but thoſe of Potoſi, in the-province Potoſi: 


of Charcas, in 22 degrees of ſouthern latitude, are 
the-richeſt. Theſe were diſcover'd inthe year'1545, 
about fourteen years after the Spanjards invaded that 
country. The mountain, in which. the mines are, 
is now entirely undermin'd, ſuch vaſt quantities:of 
ſilver having been drawn from it, It is of the form 
of a ſugar-loaf, of a dark red colour, a' league: in 
circumference at bottom, and a quarter of a lea 


towards the top, and ſtands in the middle of a plain, 


being ſome mornings cover'd with a cap of ſnow, 
for it is exceeding cold here, conſidering it lies with- 
in the Tropics, and' never was a more barren 
country ſeen tor ſeyeral leagues round ; but *tis ob- 
ſerved, wherever the earth is enrich'd with this 
kind of treaſure, there are no fruitful fields or paſ- 
tures to be met with: At the foot of this mountain, 
riſes another little hill, in which are ſome- mines, 
and the Spaniards have given it the name of Young 
Potoſi. Theſe mines. were never. diſcover*d, or 


wrought by the Indians, before the arrival of the. 
. Spaniards, tho” they had dug thoſe" of Poreo about 


6 leagues diſtant from Potoſi. 


AcosTa relates, that they were diſcover'd by | 
He ſays, an Indian, purſuing his: 
game up the mountain of Potoſi, and being like to. 
tall, laid hold af a ſhrub, that grew-upon a' vein'of 


mere accident. 


filver, to fave himſelf , and happening to pull it up 
by the roots, thereby diſcovered the rich metal un- 
derneath. He kept the thing ſecret, it ſeems, *tilt 


he had drawn from it filver enqugh to enrich him-+ . 


ſelf and his family ; but at lengthit was diſcovered ; 
to the Spaniards, who thereupon parcel'd it out: a+ 


mong ſuch adventurers, as would undertake the dig- 
way iti the voyage, and he perith'd with his treaſure. %ing and refining the filyer, on ſuch- terms as _ 


Government impoſed.on them. 


That which made the. mines of Potoſi Fs more - 


valuable, was, that they, were never hinder'd work- 
ing by water, as they- are in other. mines, though 
they had ſunk them two hundred fathom deep. 
AcosTa informs us, that the firſt-forty-years theſe 
mines. of Potoſi, were wrought; there were, re- 


giſtered * one hundred two thouſand millions of 
pieces 


* This muſt farely be a miſtake ; the hundred at leaſt, ovght to have been left out, 


Y F 
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CHAP pieces of &ght (or 'crowtis) beſides a great dedl that might workin ; AT a tithe.” They a 6" ing ed þ 
VIM. had been carried off without paying cuſtom ; but to refine their filver with mercury, at Potoſi, *riſ} VINL._ 
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THE PRESENT BTATE. 


accorditig t6 'fome late travellers, theſe mines be- the: year 1571, when Fzxxanvez pt Varesco 
giti't6 be exhauſted; To proceed : _ © = * came thither from Mexico, and mt thetm'ihto this 


" The ſame write! gives the followirig account of way : Whereupon they corivey*d their quick(ilver 


_ the ſtate of the ines of Potoſi; In his time, 'he' to-the port 'of Arica by ſea, and from” thence by 
- Tays, this rock of Potofi then coritamed' four prin- land-cartiage to the mines of Potoſi, and by this: 


cipal veins, all which lay 6n- the eaſt fide of 'the means they extrafted a great deal more fibver from 
mountain, towards the rifing ſun; and 6n the weſt their ore, than ever they could do' before by fire 
part there was not_ any orie vein: That the vems alone. 


-—" runfrom north "to ſouth; the largeſt of them being” Father AcosTa proceeds fo give us this farther 
| Tix foot over, and the narroweſk about a he broad; account of. the manner of refining, or ſeparating 


and there are other ramifications, which branch'd quickſilver from the ore! * He fays, they-take the 
out like the boughs of trees: That in the richeft' ſtone, or hard ore in which it is found, and heat- 
of theſe veins, there were ſeventy-eight mines, ing it to powder, put it mto the fire in earthen pots 
eighty or an hundred fathom deep, and ſome two' well luted and cloſed, and the' ſtone being melted 
hundred. But at length, inftead' of digging down- by the heat of the fire, the quickſfilver ſeparates it- 
wards, they operied: the rock” at the bottom, and ſo felf, and aſcends: *till it encounters the top of the 
proceeded horizontally, till! they met with the pot, and there congeals'; and if it was ſuffer'd to 
filver-veins'; but: he obſerves, that the' nearer the paſs out, without meetivg any hard ſubſtance, it 
vein'1s to the ſurface of the earth; the richer it is; would mount *all it became cold, and then con- 
Theſe vaults; by which they piere*d'into the moun- gealing, would fall down again ; but as they melt 
tain; were called Soccabous;' being eight foot in the ore in earthen pots, i congeals at the top of 


breadthy and 'a fathom in height; and by theſe they the pots, which they unſtop, and draw out the 
eaſily drew out the metaFas they found it ; but he metal when it is cold for if there remain any fume 


ſays, the rock was fo hard, that they work*d be- or vapour, it endangers the lives of the workmen, 
rween twenty' and: thirty years in the principal of at leaſt they will loſe their teeth, or the uſe of their 
theſe Soccabous, before they came art the metal : himbs, | SE age | | 


_' And/as they labour in theſe ſubterraneous paſſages, They put the quickſilver, when it is melted, 
. - without receiving; either light or heat from the fun, into skins, for it keeps beft in leather ; and thus 


the air is ſo cold and unwholſome, that a perſon, they fend''it from the quickſilver mines to Potoſi, 


- ab his firſt entrance into them, is feiz*d with a diſ- where they ſpend above ſeven thorſind quintals 


Quickſil- 
yer mines. 


order not unlike that of ſea-ſickneſs ; as our author (an hundred weight) in refining filver, every year, 
himſelf, who viſited them, experienced, The la- beſides what is fpent at other mines. The richeſt 
bourers in theſe. mines take jt by turns, working ore, *tis obſerved, confumes moft quickfilyer, and 


alternately night and day, which to them: a1e the pooreſt much leſs : They firſt bear, or grind the 
alike, as they, always work by candle-light. The ore very ſmall, and fift it through fine fieves : 


ore is: commonly fo hard, that they are forced ro Then they put it into veſſels' upon the furnaces, al- 


break it with hammers, and it fplits, as if it were lowing to every fifty quintals of powder'd ore, five. 


flint. quintals of falr, for the ſalt ſeparates the earth and 


-. Another part of the riches of Perk conſiſts in their filth from the metal, and thereupon the ſilver is 


Quickfilver, of which they. have ſeveral: mines in the more eaſily extracted by the quickſfilver. ** As 
the- audience. of Lima, particularly in the moun- © to the' reſt, I refer to the deſcription of Mexico, 
rains of Oropeza and Guancavilca, near the city of ** where I have already inſerted AcosTa's account 
Guamanga. It is found, according to AcosTa, * of refining ſilver by quickſilyer.” | 


in a kind of ſtone called Cinabar, which likewiſe In the Hiſtory of Drugs it is ſaid, that quickſilyer Quickfil- 
yields Vermilion. - He obſerves, that the native is found in the mines after different manners, ſome- ver, both 
Indians had long wrought theſe mines, 'before the times incloſed in its own' mineral, and fometimes fx'd and 
Spaniards arrived, without knowing what quick- fluid, and of as changeable a figure as we ſee it; It, 2 


| 5 und 1 
ſilver was. They fonght only for the Cinabar, or is found fometimes among earth and ſtones, and xpegird 


vermilion, which they call'd Limpi, efteeming it very often embodied m natural cinabar : Thoſe 
for the ſame reaſon the Romans and Ethiopians did who take'quickſilver from its mine, or, more pro- 
anciently - namely, to: paint their faces and bodies perly, from the places it hes in, make uſe of great 
on feſtivals: and rejoicing times, and to beautify and iron retorts to ſeparate it from its mineral, or 
adorn the images'of their gods, other hard bodies with which it is joined ; and by 

Nor did' the Spaniards diſcover there was quick- means of fire, and the' freſh water into which it 
ſilver in theſe mines, *till the 'year 1564, when falls, they render it fluid, as we commonly have it : 
Hexrques Garcias, a native of Portugal, hap- When it is found running, or liquid, in the ground, 
pening to-meet with a piece. of that ore, which the the ſlaves, who gather it, have nothing to do but 
Indians calPd Limpi, and with which they painted to ſtrain it throngh ſhamois-leather to cleanſe it 


their. faces, conlider'd that this muſt be the fame from its impurities ; and, accordirig to this author, 


which they call'd vermilion in Spain; and knowing there are but two places in Europe where quick- 


that vermilion was extrafted out of the ſame ore as ſilver is found, viz. in Hungary and Spain ;, and 


quickfilver was, he went to the mines to make the © though ſome have aſſerted it has been found in 


experiment, and found it to be according as ke had France, they are miſtaken; he admits indeed there 


comettur'd';” and great numbers of labourers were was a mine of cinabar lately found in Normandy, 
immediately employ*d'to draw the-quickfilyer out of but the great charges of working it obliged them 
theſe mines, of which there are 'many in the above- to ſtop it up again, LEeMExy obſerves, that 
ſaid mountains; one whereof AcosT a deſcribes to quickfiiver is found on the tops of mountains, co- 
be a rock of hard ſtone, intermix*'d with quick- ver'd with White ſtones as brittle as chalk, and 


liver, extending above fourſeore yards 'in length, that the plants which grow'upon ſuch mountains are, 
and forty in breadth, and' threeſcore and ten fa- greener and larger than” in any other places ; but' 


thom deep ; ſo capacious, that three hundred men the trees that are near the quickſtlver mines rarely 
Tt eo yon 07. 1945 abs; ed. Gi produce 
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produce fruits or flowers, and that they uſually fidd 


a great. deal of water about theſs mines, which is 
neceſſary to draw off at the foot of the mountain 
before they can be wrought. _ 

Quicklilver is ſo very weighty, that Mr. Dz 
FuRETIERE affirms, a ſolid foot of mercury 
weighs nine hundred forty-ſeven pounds, and that a 
cubical foot of the Seine-water weighs but ſeven 
pounds; ſo that a veſſel] that will hold chirty-ive 
pints of that water, will contain nine hundred forty- 
ſeven pounds of quickfilver ; and it 1s ſo exceedi 
ſtrong as well as weighty, that an hundred and 
fourſcore pounds of quickſfilver will bear up an iron 
weight of fifty pounds, as this writer avers he had 
ken and experienced, 
| The properties of quickfilver, fays that Gentle- 
man, are fo great, that they exceed imagination z 
into whatever ſhape you metamorphoſe mercury, 
you may make 1t return to its firſt ſtate, and that 
with a very little diminution. Borricnins, a 
Daniſh Chymiſt fays, that having operated upon 
mercury for a year together, and reduc'd it into ſe- 
veral forms, it took its own ſhape at laſt by means 
of a little falt of tartar: I ſhall not, ſay the ſame 
writers, pretend to decide the controverſy, whe- 
ther it be cold or hot ; but can affirm, it 1s ſo cold 
externally, that it is impoſſible to hold one*s hand in 
a quantity of quickfilver a quarter of an hour : He 
adds, that when the Dutch have a mind to make 
quickſi]ver portable, they fix it very eaſily, and put 
it into all ſorts of veſſels, even into paper, and ſend 


It to their correſpondents, who have the ſecret to 


make it run again without any charge. 
As mercury (ſays Lemzzy) is a very Auid 
body, ſo it is more difficult to be found than other 


metals; for it inſinuates itſelf into earth, and into 


the clefts of ſtones, ſo that you often loſe the ſight 
of it, when you think you are juſt going to take it 
up; and men cannot work at it many years with- 
out having the Palſy ; fo that few are employ'd in 
1t but criminals (in Europe he means). He adds, 
that quickfilyer 1s not always taken out of the mine 
neat and running, but generally mix*d with earth, 
or reduc*d into a natural cinabar, by ſome portion 
of ſulphur it has met withal : That which has but 
a little earth with it, may be ſeparated, by ſtrain- 
ing it through leather z but when it has a great deal 
of earth, or other impurities, it muſt be put into 
iron retorts, to be purified in the manner above- 
mentioned. 

The beſt way of purifying quickfilver; ſays the 
fame author, is to mix together two equal parts 
of powder of cinabar, and filings of iron, and fill 
about half, or two thirds of- a retort with them ; 
then place it on a reverberating furnace, and fit to 
It a glaſs recipient full of water, without luting the 
Joints : Increaſe the fire to the fourth degree, you 
will find the quickſilyer diftill, and fall to the bots 
tom of the recipient : Keep on the fire *till no more 
will riſe, and you will have thirteen ounces of 
running mercury from one pound of cinabar, which 
muſt afterwards be waſhed, and dry'd with linnen 
cloths, and ſtrain'd through a leather, and we may 
depend upon its purity, 

Cinabar, according to LeMERY, is of two ſorts; 
the one natural, call'd Mineral Cinabar, the other 
artificial, call'd Simple Cinabar: The natural is 
found form'd i in ſtones that are red, ſhining, and 
weighty, in the quickſilyer mines. 

The natural cinabar hath been ſublimated by the 
ſubterraneous fires, almoſt in the ſame manner as 
the artificial cinabar z; but as in its ſublimation it 


1s mix*d with earth, it is not ſo weight re, Or 
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beautiful as the artificial cinabat, and contairis lefs EHAP,/ 
mercury. VI. J 

The artificial ciriabat is made with thfee patty PLS 
crude mercury, and one part ſulphur mixed; and 
put into ſubliming-} veſſels over a 5 edit” fire. Ir 
ought'to be made choice” of in' fait ſtones; © very 
weighty and bright, with long, clear; and fine 
points, of a browniſh'fed: Each pound of cina- 
fm jg fourteen ounces of mercury to two ounces of 
ulphur.' - 

Vermilion; ſays tie Game writer, is ; cinabat in Vermili- 
ſtone, ground with urine, or aqua vite'; It is'a 
moſt beautifubred, made uſe of by pairiters,” &c. © 

As to the medicinal virtues of quickfilver; or. 
mercury and cinabar, I muſt refer the 'teader to the 
Hiſtory of Drugs for his fatisfaftion, or rather to ad-' 
viſe him never to meddle-with them without the 
direCtions of the learned'z for though they are excel- 
lent medicines, a very ſmall miſtake in the applicati- | 
on of them, I perceive, may be fatal to the patient. 

As to the precious ſtones of Peru, I find' they Precious 
have great plenty of 'Emeralds here as well as in ftones- 
Mexico ; but thoſe having been treated of there, it 
is needleſs to deſeribe them aun; 2+ 

They have alſo Turquoiſes, which ate of a bloe; 
or azure colour, as the Emeralds are of green, bur 
not ſo much eſteem*d ;- Cryſtal alſo'is found here': - © 
And-Pearls they had 'in greater plenty in' South than Peatls,”- - 
in North-America, particularly on the coaſt of _ 
Terra-Firma in the North-ſea, and in the: Bay of 


Panama in the South-ſea ; but _ fiſheries ſeem 
to be almoſt exhauſted, 


CHAP. IX. 


The hiſtory, religion, and government, of the ancient 
Peruvians,  bifore the "_ conqueſt. 


OTHING is more uncertain than the Oris Ancient 

ginal of nations, even in this part of the world, hiſtory, 
where we have the advantage of letters; perhaps religion, 
there is not any one country in Europe that can-tell 5977 @ 
from what particular people they are deriv*d, and 
conſequently neither know how, or when it was 
planted ;3-much leſs what were the religion, cuſtoms, 
or manners of the firſt inhabitants; how then can 
we depend on the accounts they: give us of Peru for 
any number of years before the Spaniſh conqueſt, 
when they had neither letters or chara&ers to record 
the tranſactions of preceding ages ? 

GARCILIASSO DE La VEGA has indeed at- 
tempted to give us the hiſtory of Peru, even before 
the Inca's founded that empire, - that is, four or five 
hundred years before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
and was as well qualified for ſuch an undertaking, as 
any man could be in ſuch circumſtances, being de- 
ſcended, by his mother's ſide, from the royal family 
of the Inca's, and bred up among his niother's rela- 
tions before they were converted to Chriſtianity, of 
had received the Spaniſh cuſtonis : And by the fa- 
ther*s ſide was deſcended from a Spaniard of quality, 
and had the advantage of a liberal education : This 
Gentleman it ſeems made it his buſineſs for feveral 
years to inform himfelf, from his Indian relations 
and acquaintance, of the hiſtory. and cuſtoms. of 
their anceſtors; and afterwards came over to Spain, 


where that Court puthim upon digeſtingand metho- 


dizing his obſervations, and making them publick ; 
which he did, under the titte of The Royal Commen- 
taries of Peru, and wanted no aſliftance which the 
Peruvians, or Spaniards could give him in comps 
ling of them; bur the Spaniards took care that this 
hiſtory ſhould be fo modelPd, as to caſt as little re- 
23 E Rection 
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Aetion on their conduR in ſubduing Peru as poſhble; However, from fuchRoriesas theſe, which the'Pe- © H AP. 
raviansſeem to have beenvery full of, I makenoman- *# 
ner of doubt buttheSpaniards firſt took the hint, and "WY 


and the hiſtorian himſelf ſeems to have had a-frrong 


' biaſs rowards the family of the Incas, or Peruvian 


Emperors, from whom: he was deſcended, aſcri- 
bing the civilizing of that people, and the inftruct- 
ing them in every thing that was uſcful or excel- 


lent, [to them. þ And that he may reflect the greater, 


honour on the Inca's, he repreſents the people of 
Peru, before the foundation of that empire, as bar- 
barous as any people on the face of the earth z nay, 
more fayage than the brutes-themſelves : And he 


"might have this farther view in thoſe horrid accounts 


 dern conquerors, in order to palliate the injuſtice of 


he. gives us of the ancient Peruvians; namely, to 
juſtify the Inca's invaſions of their neighbours, and 
reducing them under their obedience by force, and 
compelling them to abandon their former way of 
life, and'ſubmit to the Jaws and government of the 
Inca's.; affefting to give them the title. rather of 
benefactors, than deſtroyers of mankind, as we find 
has ever been the practice of both ancient and mo- 


their invaſions on the liberties and properties of 


The ſa- 


vage lives 


of the an- 
cient Peru- 


their peaceable neighbours; © 
Dz ra Vtec a tells-us, that the ancient Peruvi- 


worſe than the moſt favage creatures ; and begin- 


vians, ac- DIAg with their. religion, he. ſays, every tribe and 
cording to family had its particular god ; that they adored trees, 


ga. 


De la Ve- mountains-and rivers, and worſhipp'd Lions, and 


Tygers, and all manner of animals ; others made 
ſtocks and ftones the objets -of their adoration ; 
and ſacrificed not only their enemies, but their chil- 
dren to them, and eat them in great joy and feſtivity 
when they had done. ,- _ -- 

He confirms even that horrid and improbable 


_ fale of Buos VaLERras,' who relates; that the in- 


habitants of the mountains of Andes eat man's fleſh, 
and worſhipp*d the Devil, who appear*d to them in 


- the form of a ſerpent, or ſome other animal: That 


when they took an ordinary priſoner in war, they 
quarter?d him, and divided him among their wives, 


_ children, and ſervants. to, be eaten; or perhaps fold 
_ his-fleſh in the ſhambles: If it was a noble captive, 


they ſtripp'd him of his garments, and ty*d him to 
a ſtake, and, alive as he was, cut him with knives 


_ and ſharp ſtones, paring off ſlices from the more 


fleſhy parts, as from-the buttocks, calves of his legs, 


and the brawny parts of his arms, and ſprinkling 


the principal men and women with part of the blood, 


drank the remainder, and eat his fleſh in haſte, be- 
fore it was half bojPd, leſt the miſerable wretch 
ſhould die before he had ſeen his fleſh devour'd, and 
intomb'd in. their bowels ; all this was perform'd 
by way of a religious offering, *till the man expir'd ; 
and then they compleated the feaft, by devouring 
all the remainder of bis fleſh. and bowels, eating 
them with ſilence and reverence, as facred, and 
partaKing of a.deity. ** Such, ſays DE La Veca, 
*, was the manner of theſe brutes, becauſe the go- 


< vernment. of the Inca's was not received into 


No foun- 


© their country ;?* -inſinuating, that all Peru was 
peopled: with ſuch ſavages, *till the Inca's civiliz'd 
them : But ſure ſuch monſtrous relations need no 
confutation, the very repeating them 1s ſufficient to 
diſcredit them 3. human nature could never be thus 
depraved and degenerated ; and thus much we are 
ſure of, that Dz La VeGa could have no certainty 


dation for of theſe facts, for they. are either related of ſuch peo- 


theſe ſto- 
Tr1Es, 


ple as liv*d five hundred years before he wrote ; or 
of thoſe who.inhabited diſtant and. inacceſſible coun- 
tries, which the Inca's never penetrated, or had any 


' COMMETCE, 4 | | 


ans were at beſt but tamed beaſts, and-fone of them 


repreſented the Peruvian themſclves tobe addicted to 
theſame barbarous 'cuſtoms, and made this a pre- 
tence for oppreſling andenſlaving them: And when 
both Spaniards and Indians contributed to ſupport 
the truth of ſuch relations, no wonder. they. were 
ſoon propagated all over Europe ; and we find it ex- 
tremely difficult to undeceiye the preſent generation, 
eſpecially. as mankind are frequently delighted wich 
ſuch relations as are moſt,monſtrous and unnatural, 
and ſeem to wiſh they might be true. _ . | 
_ Dez La VEoca proceeds to repreſent; the ancient 
Peruvians, as living under no government, | and, in 
no ſocieties, - but. diſpers'd over: the country, in dens 
and caves, like wild beaſts z neither building, plant- 
ing, or cloathing themſelves, but feeding upoa ſuch 
roots and fruits of the earth ,as grow ſpantaneoully, 
or upon man's fleſh, 
That others lived. by. rgbbery, or ſpoil, tyranai- 
zing over. their weaker, neighbours, . ap treating 
them as flaves : 'That men's carcaſſes were common- 


ly fold in their ſhambles, and fauſages made of their 


guts: That they eat, their own, children, and the 
women they had them by, if they were. captives ta- 
ken in the wars, fatting fuch children when they 
came to be ten or twelve years of age, . as we do 
calves or lambs (fays De L.a VeGa, and ſome 0- 
ther Spaniſh writers) and- reſerving them as moſt 
delicious diſhes for their. qwn tables. . For all which, 
however, they have no better authority, than tradt- 
tion, as has been obſery*d already, which, with the 
improbability of the thing, © is abundantly ſufficient 
to make any one ſuſpend his belict of fach relations, 
eſpecially, if it be conſider'd that there. are no ſuch 
people upon the face of the-carth z and many of 
thoſe nations, that have been repreſented as barba- 
rous, have proved more humane, gentle, and tracta- 
ble than their enemies, who found it their intereſt 


to dreſs them up in ſuch ſhocking colours, particu- | 


larly the people of Florida, and thoſe who inhabic 
ſome mountains and iſlands in the Eaſt-Indics and 
Africa ; daily experience now diſcovering they have 
been groſly abuſed by. fuch miſrepreſentations. 

In the next chapter, Dz La Veca charges the 
ancient Indians with ſodomy, and with having their 
women in common, without any. regard to kin- 
dred or relation.z and with practiſing the arts of 
poiſoning and witchcraft, eg. | 

But then he comes and relates in his 7th chapter, 


that all theſe barbarous cuſtoms, were aboliſh*d by ,;... vy 
the Inca's, when they laid the foundation of their the inca's. 


monarchy, and the people reduc'd to a more regular 
and decent way of living; of which they had in 
their family the following tradition. | 

That their father, the,Sun (the Inca's giving out 
that they were the.offspring of that glorious planet) 
beholding mankind in that deprav*d and favage ſtate 


above related, took compaſſion on them, and ſent a 


ſon and daughter of his own from heaven to earth, 
to inſtru&t them to worſhip and adore him as their 
god, and to give them laws and precepts to govern 
themſclves by, to form them 1nto focietics, and in- 
ſtruct them in building, planting, and husbandry, 
that they might live like men, and enyoy the fruits 
of the earth, - | 

With ſuch inftrutions, their father (the Sun) 
placed his two children in the great lake of Titicaca, 
trom whence they were to begin their Jabours for 
the reformation of mankind, giving them a little 
wedge of gold, which they were to firike into the 
| © 2 ground 
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CHAP. ground at every lace they | ſlept or reſted; and 


wherever this wedge ſhould ſink into the earth, and 


V > yaniſh out of their ſight, in that place they were to 


make their xeſidence, and the people ſhould reſort 
to them to be inſtrufted, their father (the Sun) con- 
| fNituting them Lords and Sovereigns aver all men, 


that ſhould be reduced from their ſavage way of life 


by their means. AG | q 
That travelling northward from the lake of Ti- 
ticaca, and ftriking the. golden wedge into the 
earth in the valley of Cuſco, there it diſappear'd, 
as had been foretold ; and thereupon they agreed 
to aſſemble the people there, in order to inſtruct 
them in the doftrines committed to them : Accord- 
ingly the man and the woman ſeparated, the one 
going to the north, and the other to the ſouth, 
. declaring to all they met in thoſe wild and unculti- 
vated defarts, that their father (the Sun) had ſent 
them to be their teachers and benefactors, to draw 
| them from that rude and ſavage way of life, form 
_ them into ſocieties, and inſtruct them in all ſuch arts 
as might render their lives eaſy and comfortable. 
- That the ſavages, obſerving theſe two perſons 
cloath'd and adorn'd, as their tather (the Sun) had 
equipp*d them, and that by the gentleneſs of their 
words, and the gracefulneſs of their countenances, 
_ they manifeſted themſelves to be the children of the 
Sun, they were ſtruck, with admiration, and gave 
them entire credit, adored them as children of the 
Sun, and obey'd them as their Princes. 
| Great multitudes being aſſembled, they led them 
to that ſpot of ground where Cuſco now ſtands, laid 


out the plan of the city, and inſtrufted the people 


how to prepare materials for building it. In the next 
place, the Inca ſhew'd the men - how to cultivate 
their lands, and bring the ſtreams of water into 
them, while his Queen taught the women to ſpin, 
and weave their cotton into garments, to dreſs their 
meat, and other parts of houſewitery. This colony 
flouriſhing extremely, . drew in the neighbouring 
tribes to join them, and be partakers of their hap- 
pineſs: And now the Inca, finding himſelf in a 
condition not only to defend himſelf againſt the reſt 
of the ſavages, but able to enlarge his territories by 
force, taught the people the uſe of arms ; and thoſe, 
who refuſed to ſubmit themſelves voluntarily, were 
compell'd, ſays my author, by force, to relinquiſh 
their former vagrant life, and be obedient to the laws 
of ſociety, the Inca extending his conqueſts every 
day, and planting colonies in all parts of the coun- 
try. This firſt Inca was named Maxco Careac, 
and his Queen Coya Mama; and, acccrding to De 
La VEca's computation, they flouriſh'd about four 
hundred years before the arrival of the Spaniards. 


Manco Capac did not only teach all his ſub- 
| jects toadore his father (the Sun) but inſtructed them | 


alſo in the rules of morality and civility, directing 
| them to lay aſide their prejudices to each other, and 
to do. as they would be done by, He ordain'd, 
that murder, adultery, and robbery, ſhould be pu- 
nith'd with death: That no man ſhould have but 
one wife ; and that in marriages they ſhould confine 
themſelves to their reſpective tribes : And over eve- 
ry colony, he plac'd a Caracas, or Prince; or, as 
they call ſuch a Chief in other parts of America, a 
Cacique, who govern'd the people under them, as 
their ſubje&ts. He alſo built a temple to the Sun, 
taught the people to offer ſacrifices, and other reli- 
g10Us rites, and erected a cloiſter for a certain num- 
ber of ſelect virgins, who were all to be of the blood 
royal, and dedicated to the Sun. | 
Arnong other inſtitutions, this Inca commanded, 
thatall the males of his family ſhould have their heads 


niards arriv'd in Peru: 


ſhav'd, which they ſubmitted to, tho' nothing could © H AP. 
be more troubleſome. in their circumſtances, having 
no better inſtruments than ſharp flints to ſcrape off 
the hair; inſomuch that Dz La VzGa ſays, it was 
an obſervation of one of. his Indian friends, ©* That 


<< had:the Spaniards introduc'd no. other inventions 


© amongſt them, than Sciſſars, Looking-glaſſes, 


* and Combs, they had deſery'd all the gold and 


« ſilver their country produc'd.”” He alſo ordered 
them, to bore their ears, which they did with a thorn, 
and. afterwards ſtretched the orifice to luch a degree, 


that it would hold the wheel of 2 ſmall pulley; and 
their ear-rings were of. that form, which occaſion'd 
the. Spaniards to call them Large Ears: They were 


alſo order'd to wrap a wreath, or cloth of various 


colours, four or five times abour their heads, in form 


of a turbant ; which three things were tq diſtinguiſh 
the royal family of the Inca's from other people ; 


tho” the reſt of the people were afterwards indulged 
ſo far, as to have their crowns ſhaved, 'to wear a 


black wreath about their heads, and to: bore their 


ears, but not ſo wide as the family of the Inca's. 

_ Laſtly, having reign'd many years, he ſummon'd 
a general aſſembly of the chiefs of . his ſubjects, at 
the city of Cuſco, acquainting them, that he intend- 


ed ſhortly to return to heaven, and take his repoſe 


with his father the Sun; and being now to leave 

them, as the laft teſtimony of his affection tor thole 
who had been his chief miniſters, and inſtruments 
of reforming that people, he adopted them for his 
children, conferring on them his own title of Inca, 
whichthey andtheir poſterity retain'd ever afterwards. 


\ The Inca being dead, was ſucceeded by his eldeft Sinchi Ro- 
ſon, Sincui Roca, whom he had by his wife © ſecond 
Coy a Mam a his fiſter-; he alſo, after the example '**: 


of his. father, married his eldeſt ſiſter by the ſame 
mother, and this was the practice of all ſucceeding 
Inca's in their marriages, to marry their eldeſt {11- 
ters of the whole blood, tho* they did not ſuffer 
their ſubje&ts to marry their ſiſters, or near relations : 
The Inca's alſo had many wives and concubines that 
were not of the royal blood, but. thoſe never inhert- 
ted the crown. | | | 

The corpſe of the firſt Inca, Manco Carac, 
was afterwards embalm'd, and placed in the temple 
of the Sun, where he was worſhipp'd by his fubjects 
as a god, as. were all the ſucceeding Inca's : But 
both the Sun and the Inca's ſeem to have been wor- 
ſhipped as inferior deities, according to De LA V E- 
GA ; for he aſſures us, the Peruvians acknowledg'd 


one almighty God, maker of Heaven and Earth, The Pert- 
whom they call'd Pacua Camac, Pacaa in their vians no- 


language ſignifying, the Univerſe, and Camac, 
the Soul: Pacnya Camac therefore {ſignified him 
who animated the world : And here he takes notice, 
that Pzpro pg Sizca ſuppoſes, in his 62d chapter, 
that the Peruvians call'd the Devil by this name ;_ 
but that he, who was an Indian born, and better 
acquainted with their language, could aſſure us, 
that they never took this name into their mouths, 
but with the greateſt veneration, and ſigns of devo- 
tion z much more than when they mentioned the 
Sun or their Inca's : And being ask*'d who Pacha 
Camac was, they anſwered, it was he who gave 
life to the univerſe, ſuſtain'd and nouryſh'd all things 
but becauſe they did not ſee him, they could not 
know him, and therefore ſeldom erected temples, 
or offer'd ſacrifices to him; but worſhipp*d him in 
their hearts as the Unknown God, tho* there was 
one temple it ſeems in the valley, call'd from thence 
the valley of Pacua Camac, dedicated to the 
Unknown God; which was ſtanding- when the Spa- 
Dez La VEca adds, 

that 


3 God. 


wp THE PRESENT'S&TATE 


C SA P.that the name by which the Peruvians call'd the De- 


vil, was Capay, which they never pronounced but 


WS they ſpit, and ſhew'd other figns of deteſtation. 


He proceeds to inform us, that their ſacrifices, and 
religious rites and ceremonies, were all taught them 
by the firſt Inca: That their principal ſacrifices to 
the Sun were lambs, but they offer*d alfo all forts 
of cattle, fowls, and corn, and even their beſt and 
fineſt cloaths, all which they burnt in the place of 
incenſe, rendring their thanks and praiſes to the 
Sun, for having ſuſtain*'d and nouriſh'd all thoſe 
things, for the uſe and ſupport of mankind; they 
had alſo their drink-offerings, made of their Maize, 
or Indian-corn, ſteep*d in water ; and when they 
firſt drank after their meals (for they never drank 
while they were eating) they dipp'd the tip of their 
finger into the cup; and lifting up their eyes with 
great reverence to heaven, gave the Sun thanks for 
their liquor, before they preſum'd to take a draught 
of it ; and here he takes an opportunity to aſſure us, 
that the Inca's always deteſted human ſacrifices, 
and would not ſuffer any ſuch in the countries under 
their dominion, as they had heard the Mexicans, 
and ſome other countries did. 2B 


"Their All the Prieſts of the Sun that officiated in th 
Prieſts of 
coy ferior Officers were taken out of thoſe who had 
| been adopted into the privileges of the Inca's ; the 
High Prieſt was either the brother, or uncle of the 
King, or one of his neareſt relations; but the Prieſts 
| had no veſtments to diſtinguiſh them from others 
of the royal family ; in other provinces, perſons of 
diſtin&tion among the natives were made Prieſts, 
but the High Prieſt was always an Inca ; and each 
province had its cloyſter of felect virgins, that 
vow'd perpetual virginity. 
All the laws and religious rites their firſt Inca 
inſtituted, were pretended to be the commands of 
his father the Sun, to give them the greater autho- 


rity, tho* future Inca's, it ſeems, frequently took 


an opportunity of making ſuch improvements and 
alterations as they ſaw requiſite for the times they 
liv*d in. | 
Beſides the worſhip of the Sun, Dz La Vzca 
informs us, they paid ſome kind of adoration to the 
images of ſeveral animals and vegetables, that had 
a place in their temples; and that the Devil enter'd 
| Into ſuch images, and ſpoke to them from thence, 
their Prieſts and Conjurers entertaining a familiar 
converſation with ſuch ſpirits: Of which kind of 
idolatry, De La Veca ſays, he can bear teſtimony, 
becauſe he has ſeen it with his own eyes (© I pre- 
* ſume he means he had ſeen images worſhipped 
* in the temple of the Sun, but he does not pre- 
* tend to ſay, he heard any voice, This part of 
*© the ſtory probably he had from hear-ſay or tra- 
Tho Nn- << dition**); and theſe were the images brought 
brought from the conquer*d countries, where the people a- 
the idols dored all manner of creatures, animate or inani- 
of all na- mate; for whenever a province was ſubdued, their 


tho ts gods were immediately remov'd to the temple of the 


of the Sun. Sun at Cuſco, where the conquer*d people were 


permitted to pay their devotions to them, for ſome 
time at leaſt, for which there might be ſeveral poli- 
tical reaſons aſſign'd. 


The Civil He proceeds to give ſome account of the Civil 


CN Government, inſtituted by the firſt Inca's: He ſays, 
mens 0", the people were divided into Decurions, or Tyth- 
the Inca's. . : | 

ings, of which an exact regiſter was kept: That 
over every Decurion, or ten famalies, the maſter of 
one of the ten was appointed to preſide; that over 
every five of theſe diviſions was another Decurion, 


who had the command of fifty fatnilies, another Of- 


city of Cuſco were of the royal blood, tho? the in- 


ficer was placed over an hundred, another com-CHAP, 
manded five hundred, and the chief Officer a thou- I1*-. 


ſand ; but no man was ſuffered to govern more than li a! 


a thouſand families: The loweſt Decurion of ten 
was to ſee that thoſe under his command wanted 
none of the neceſfaries of life, and was to deliver 
out to them corn to ſow their lands, wool for their 
cloathing, and materials to build their houſes, and 
to take care or ſuch as were ſick and infirm : He 
was alſo to be the Cenſor of their a&tions, and in- 
form his ſuperiors of any crimes, or immoralities, 
committed by thoſe under his care, which were to 
be puniſh'd by him ; but as for trivial offences, the 
loweſt Officer had the correction of them, and the 
deciſion of ſuits and controverſies of ſmall moment; 
and where differences aroſe between two provinces, 
theſe were decided by Commiſſioners appointed by 
the Inca himſelf; and there was a general Cenfor 
appointed to inſpeCt the conduct of the chief Offi- _ 
cers, and Miniſters of State, who were puniſh*d 
capitally, if ever they oppreſs'd the ſubjects, or be- 
tray*d their trufts. wy Ov ol - ct 
The condudt of parents and maſters of families A pro- 


_ was nicely inſpe&ted, and the Decurion, as well as found ſab- 


| | miſſion to 
the Father, was anſwerable for the faults of the patents on 


children of thoſe under their care: Like the Chi- quir'd. 
neſe, they inculcated nothing more than a moſt re- h 
fgn'd ſubmiſſion and obedience of children to their 
parents, encouraging a modeſt behaviour, and the 
utmoſt civility and reſpe&t, in ſpeaking to and ad- 
dreſſing their ſuperiors; and as the Indians were 
naturally of a gentle and tractable temper, never 
was more peace and order ſeen in families, accord- 
mgw DE LAYS0A, 77 2 | 

As every family was regiſtered, ſo the Decurions Other - 
took care, from time to time, to intimate ſuch alte- commen- 
rations as happened on them by births, marriages, 4ble in- 
or deaths; ſo that the Inca's were always apprized TR 
of the ſtate and condition of their provinces, the 
numbers of their ſubje&s, and the forces and reve- 
nues proper to be required of them upon all occa- 
fions, and were inform'd alfo of ſuch calamities 
and misfortunes as befel them, whether from floods, 
fires, unkind ſeaſons, peſtilence, and the like; and 
the Inca's thereupon immediately ſupplied them with 
whatever was wanting ; ſo that the Spaniſh writers 
themfelves obſerve, they might juſtly be ſtiled, Fa- 


thers and Guardians of their people; and it ſeems 
one of the Inca's titles was, ©* A Lover of the 


Poor”? ; and fo dutiful were their ſubje&ts, and 
obedient to the Jaws, that in this vaſt empire, 
which extended upwards of 'a thouſand leagues, it 
was rare to find one perſon convicted of a crime 
within the ſpace of a year, if we may credit Dz La 
VEeca. | 

The hiſtorian in the next place proceeds to give Second 
us ſome account of the reign of Sincar Roca, the Inca. 
ſecond Inca, who anſwer*d the name that had been 
given him of a prudent and brave Prince ; the 
word Sinchi ſignifying Wiſe, and that of Roca, 
Valiant. 

This Prince having ſolemnized his father's fune- 
ral in amagnificent manner, inſtead of being crown'd, 
had a wreath, or coronet, of various colours bound 
about his temples, ſuch as the ſupreme Inca's wear 
and was no ſooner eſtabliſhed on his throne, but he 
propoſed .to the Caraca's, or Vaſlal Princes, the 
making. an expedition in perſon to the South, to 
ſummon the neighbouring nations to come in, and | 
acknowledge the Sun for their. god, and the Inca 
tor their Sovereign, and to require them to abandon 
their former ſuperſtition, and ſavage courſe of life : 
The Caraca's expreſſing their readineſs to attend 
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rous army, employing Heralds to march before 
WYSy him; and declare 'the- intent of his 


approach : And 
the people were ſo alarmed with the: gentleneſs of 
his adminiſtration, and the happineſs they ſaw his 
ſubjeQs enjoy beyond the reſt of mankind, fays Dx 
La Veca, that they immediately ſubmitted to him, 
without compulſion ; and during his whole reign, 
which was a long one, he never engag'd in war, 
or compelled any people to ſubmit to him by force, 
tho* he conſiderably enlarg'd his Empire ; *tis very 
poſſible, however, that the appearance of ſo formi- 
dable a power was the ſtrongeſt argument to induce 
theſe Indians to reſign their liberties, and change 
their religion for that of the Inca's; for few men part 


_ either with their religion, or ancient form of g1- 


vernment, how abſurd or inconvenient ſoever, _ 
on choice. 

Sincnr Roca having reign'd many years, in imi- 
tation of his predeceſſor, declared he was going to 
repoſe himfelf with his father the Sun; and dying 
ſoon after, was ſucceeded by Logue Yue Angu7, 
his ſon by his wife and ſiſter Mama Cora; hav- 
ing other children by her, but many more by his 


other wives and concubines, of the blood of the In- 


ca's, all of which were held legitimate ; but thoſe 
he had by other women were looked upon as baſe 
born: The Inca's were allowed to multiply and in- 
creaſe their children by any means, it being requi- 


fite, ſays Dez La Veca, that the poſterity of the 


Sun ſhould be numerous: But the vulgar were con- 
fined to one wife a-piece. 


The Inca, Loque YvuPanav1,. neein'd. his 


firſt name from his being left-handed, and the other 


from his exalted ſtation, that of Yup ANQUI being 
given only to the Sovereign Inca. 

| He was not altogether fo peaceable as his prede- 
ceffor ; for thoſe nations that refuſed to obey him 
on his firſt ſummons, were invaded, and treated in 


a hoſtile manner, ?till they made their ſubmiſſion ; 


and were contented to forſake their former laws and 
cuſtoms, to adore the Sun as their god, and be- 
come ſubjetts of the Inca, 


He extended his conqueſts to the ſouthward of 


the Lake Titicaca, and taught the ſubdu'd people 


how to cultivate their grounds, to introduce rivulets 


into them, to make aquedudcts, to build, to plant, 


and cloath themſelves decently; in all which the 
Peruvians were defeftive, according to De La 


 Vexea, *till they were inſtructed by the Inca's ; ſo 
that he would have us look upon theſe invaſions and 
conqueſts to be infinitely to the advantage of the 


conquered people, and an ample equivalent for all 
the ravages and devaſtations of war, tho* there is 


not much doubt, but the unhappy people, who: felt 


the force of thoſe arms they could not reſiſt, would 


have been very well contented with their native 


JIimplicity and ignorance, rather than have been 


beaten into better manners : But to proceed ; the 
Inca Loque Yuranevi, having finiſhed a glorious 
reign, and left a numerous iſſue of ſons and daugh- 
ters, died in a good old age, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon MAavyTa Carac, .whom he had by his 
ſiſter and wife Mama Cora. 

MayTa Cayac, the fourth Inca, enlarg'd his 
dominions by the conqueſt of ſeveral other nations 


Tying to the ſouthward of the Lake of Titicaca : 


In one of which, *tis related, they found ſeveral 
ancient magnificent ſtruEtures of hewn ſtone, with 
variety of ſtatues of human form, excellently well 
carved ; but this, I muſt confeſs, I can ſcarce cre- 
dit; for if it be true, it confutes what Dx La Vreca 


ſo often affirms, that the Inca's firſt taught the 
V O L, I. 


Mexicahs to build, carye, tee; There is litthe © F440 
remarkable in this reign, unleſs it be the Inca's' | 


making a great bridge or rather float of Ozicrs, on OY 


which he tranſported his army over great rivers, 
and invaded his enemies, who thought themſelves 
ſecured by thoſe waters from all invaſions: And that 
this ſo aſtoniſhed thoſe people, that they ſubmitted' 
to the Inca without ſtriking a ſtroke. He died, 
according toDr'r.x Veoa, after a'trimphant reign 
of thirty years, wherein he acquired a great name 
both in peace and war. But though this author 
acknowledges, it 'was very uncertain how many 
years he reign*d, becauſe they had no regiſters of 
letters to record their-' aftions ; yet he afterwards 
ſays, it is certain he died full of honour, &c. Now 
if their quippo's or flrings were of ſo little uſe to 
them, that they knew not how to mark the num- 
ber of years a Prince reign'd, much leſs could t 

convey down his character, or the hiftory of Ins ac- 
tions to poſterity. As 1 look upon the hiſtory of 
the Inca's therefore to. be in a great meaſure fabu- 
lous, I ſhall give but a ſhort abſtra&t of it, *rill T 


come down to thoſe who reign'd' about the time of 
the Spaniſh conquelt. - 


Capac Yupanaeui, the eldeſt ſon of May 4 Fifth 
 Caapc, ſucceeded' his father, who ſeems to have 1": | 


been an unaCtive Prince, there Leng little ſaid of 
him. 


Inca Roca, eldeſt ſon of the Glmkr: Emperor, Sixth 
ſucceeded him. _ The Spaniſh writers make this In- 12 


ca one of the principal Peruvian Law-givers, and 
have given us ſome of his moſt celebrated ſayings : 
As, 'that upon his viewing and conſidering the hea- 
vens, he would fay, © It the heavens be fo glo- 
< rious, which 1s the throne of the Pacua Camac 
*© (or great God) how much more reſplendent muſt 
*© his perſon and majeſty be who was the Creator 
** of all things. Again, if I was to adore any ter- 
< reſtrial thing, it ſhould be a wiſe and good man, 
<*© whoſe excellency tranſcends all other creatures. 
Another ſaying they aſcribe to him is this: * That 
«© he that cannot make himſelf immortal, nor re- 
* cover life after death, is not worthy of adora- 
<< tion.” But theſe were probably made by ſome 
of the . Spaniſh Miſſionaries; for how they ſhould 
be informed of the ſayings of a Prince who lived 
two or three hundred years before the Spaniards ar- 


rived there, is not eaſy to conceive. 
Inca Roca was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Seventh 
Yanncor Huacac; in whoſe reign there was Inc 


a great rebellion of the Chanca's, inſomuch that 
the Inca abandoned the capital city of Cuſco, leav- 
ing it to be defended” againſt the enemy by his ſon 
Viragocaa, who gave the Chanca's a great de- 
feat ; being miraculouſly aſſiſted by the Sun, as 
was 'pretended, who' turned the very ſtones into 
men, and formed them! into troops in fayour of the 
Inca Vir acocna. 

_ After this vithory, VIRACOCHA became extreme- 
ly popular; and his father fo loſt the eſteem of his 
ſubje&ts by abandoning his capital city, that it was 
agreed to depoſe the old Inca, and: advance his ſon 


ViRracocnaa to the' unperial dignity which, *tis Eighth 
ſaid, the ſon very readily accepted, and the father Inca. 


was afterwards content to lead a private life in one 
of his palaces, fituated a ſmall diſtance from 
Guile: 5 

This Vis acocHa 18 repreſented as one of their 
moſt victorious Princes, and faid to be worſhipp*d 
as a god. And the Indians afterwards, as a teſti- 
mony of the veneration they had for the Spaniards, 
gave them the' title of Viracocha's, or gods, which 


this Inca aſſumed on-pretence that he had ſeen a vi- 


22 © fion 
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Ninth 
Inca. 


. to ſouth. 


that title, - | | | 

It is repofted alſo by the Indians, that the Inca 
Viracocaa pretending to the ſpirit of prophecy, 
foretold that, after the ſucceſſion of a certain num- 
ber -of Kings, a people ſhould arrive from far di- 
ſtant countries, neyer ſeen in thoſe regions before, 
and cloath'd like the angel in the viſion he had ſeen, 
who ſhould ſabvert their religion and empire: 
Which they held to be fulfilled at the Spaniſh con- 
queſt. | 


which De .aVEoca thinks not improbable ; 
for that he ſaw his body, which was preſerv'd till 
his time, and the hairs of his head were as white 
as ſnow: He was alſo ſhewn the bodies of ſeveral 
other Inca's, which he obſerves were more entire 
than the mummies of Egypt, wanting neither the 
hair of the head or eye-brows,- or even the eye- 
laſhes, which were ſtill viſible. But I do not de- 
ſign to impoſe theſe things on any readers as articles 
of faith. _ 2 
Dz La Veca adds, that the fleſh of theſe bo- 


_ dies appeared plump and full, and yer were ſo light 


that an Indian would eaſily carry one of them in 
| his arms 3 and that in his time they uſed to carry 


them about to the houſes of the Spaniſh Gentle- 


men in Cuſco, who had the curioſity to ſee them. 

The Inca Viracocna dying, was ſucceeded 
by his eldeſt ſon PacuacuTtc, who 1s repre- 
ſented alſo as a victorious Prince, and ſaid to have 


| ſubdu'd many nations by the condu& of his Bro- 


ther and General Cayrac Yvuraneui; for this 
Emperor ſeldom took the field in perſon, but ſpent 
| his time chiefly in erefting magnificent temples and 
palaces, regulating his Civil government, planting 
.colonies, and making improvements in ſeveral parts 
of his empire ; and having reign'd, as 'tis ſaid, fifty 


pou with great glory, left this world to dwell with 


. 


is father the Sun. | Th 
_  Yve nqv1 his eldeſt ſon ſucceeded him, and 
is ſaid to have extended his empire to the eaſtward 
beyond the mountains of the Andes 200 leagues 
and upwards ; but it was more by perſuaſion than 
force that this people were induced to ſubmit to 
him, and might be look'd upon as allies and con- 
federates at laſt, rather than ſubje&ts ; for as their 
ſituation was upon or beyond thoſe vaſt mountains, 
the Inca's found it umpracticable to lead numerous 
armies thither, This Inca was unfortunate in an 
expedition againſt the nation of the Chirihuana's, 
_ which inhabited another branch of the mountains 
of Andes z and we are told were fo barbarous, that 
they eat both friends and Toes, and choſe the fleſh 
of men rather than that of any other animal ; 
but this ſeems to have been a calumny fram*d by 
' the Inca's, becauſe that people refuſed to ſubmit to 
their dominion ; and were ſo ſituated the Inca could 
..Not conquer them : But however that was, the Inca 
| Yvyanayu1 being repuls'd in his attacks on the 
_ Chirihuana's, turn'd his arms to the ſouthward, and 
. reduc'd ſeveral nations in the country of Chil ; in- 
{omuch that in his time the Peruvian empire is ſaid 
to have been of a thouſand leagues extent from north 
1. This Prince alſo carried on his conqueſts 
| by his Generals, and ſeldom took the field in per- 


| ſon, He erected ſeveral ſtately edifices, and amon 

. the reſt the celebrated caſtle of Cuſco, already de- 
Acrib*d, and died at length much beloved and la- 
_ mented by his ſubjets, beingſucceeded by his eldeſt 


fon Tuerac YuP Anqui the eleventh Inca : He 


. left alſo between two and three hundred children, 
_ More legitimate than illegitunate 3 and moſt of the 


V1iRACOCHA iS ſaid to have reign'd fifty years, 
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cn A P. of angelick form, that commanded him to take 


Inca's had a&many, looking upon it as a duty in-CHAP 
cumbent on them to increaſe the blood-royal, and IX: 
render them as numerous as poſſible: It being for the IEP 


honour of theirgod and father the Sun to have a.nu- 
merous progeny, as they pretended. Bur'this pri-: 
vilege of a plurality of women was never indulg'd: 
to the vulgar. | | ADXY a4 


As the former Inca made conqueſts to the South,” prey, 
the preſent Inca Tur ac Yue anqui Carried his Inca. 


arms to the North, as far as the Equator, and ſub- 
dued part of the kingdom of Quitto, 'one of the 
richeſt and moſt powerful in South America ; and 
having ſpent two years in this war, ſent'for his ſon 
Hvuaxa Cayac, to whom he committed the care 
of finiſhing that conqueſt, and return'd to Cufeo. 
It is Gbfervable, that theſe people defending their 
country very obſtinately, and not ſubmitting to the 
Inca *till they were ſubdu*d by pure force, had the 
misfortune alſo of having 
given them by their conquerors, and to be repre- 
ſented as the moſt barbarous of mankind. _ 


TuTac YuyranqQuvi dying, was ſucceeded by Twelfih 
his eldeſt ſon Huana Cay ac, who ſpent the firſt Inca. 


year of his reign in mourning and folemnizing his 
father's funeral, as their laws requir'd, and then 
viſited the ſeveral provinces of his empire. It is 
related, that at a feſtival, when his eldeſt ſon was 
to receive his name, he cauſed a chain of gold to be 


made of two hundred yards in length, and of the 


thickneſs of a man's wriſt, which was carried by 


thoſe that danc'd at that ſolemnity ; for the cuſtom. 


was, for an hundred men, and ſometimes two hun- 
dred or more, to take hands and dance in a ring 

, and inſtead of joining harids the Inca or- 
der*d, that every one of the company ſhould take 
a link of this chain in his hands and dance as uſual, 
with muſick of all kinds; The Spaniards arriving 
not many years after, made ftri&t enquiry after this 
invaluable chain, but it was conceaPd from them 
by the Mexicans, which might be one occaſion of 
the Spaniards uſing them fo cruelly. But however 
that was, the young Prince receiv*d the name of 
Hu ascar, or The Chain, from this rich utenſil. 
Hvuana Cay ac proceeded like his predeceſſors to 


enlarge his territories by his arms, and conquer'd 


the famous valleys of Tumpez and Pachacamac, 
with the Iſland of Puna, at the mouth of the river 
Guiaquil : The inhabitants of which iſland, cut- 
ting off ſome of his troops by treachery, - after they 
had ſubmitted, he took a ſevere revenge of them, 
putting 
time, another rebellion broke out in the great pro- 
vince of Chachapayas, ' on the ſide of the Andes, 
but he was ſo fortunate as to ſuppreſs this alſo with 
very little loſs: After which he turn'd his arms 
towards the country of Manta, on the ſea-coaſt, 
in which lies that port to which the Spaniards after- 
wards gave the name of Porto Veio, or the Old 
Harbour in 2 degrees of ſouth latitude : Here De 
La Vtca fays, the natives ador'd Lions, Tygers, 
and Serpents, and an Emerald that was as big as an 
Oftrich's egg ; to which the people, at their feſti- 
vals, offer*d, among other things, ſmaller Emeralds 
of leſs value ; which was the occaſion of the Spa- 
niards finding fuch a vaſt quantity of Emeralds a- 


_ maſs*'d- together when they invaded this country, 


and made them imagine Emeralds had been as 

common almoſt as ordinary ſtones here. | 
From Porto Veio, the Inca advanc'd as far as 
Cape Paſſao, which les juſt under the Equator, re- 
ducing all the nations on that coaſt to his obedience 
which was not very difficult, the country being di- 
vided into ſmall tribes or families, that had no com- 
2 ns on 


the name of canibals 


them to all kinds of deaths. In the mean 
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mon Chief or any dependanice or each other, and 
conſequently were in no condition to reſiſt ſo for- 
midable a power as that of the Inca's. Ds 14 
Vzca charges theſe. people with having their wo- 


men in common, with ſodomy, and all manner of 


vice : In which ſtate he_ would have us believe all 
Peru remain*d, *till reform*d by his anceſtors the 
Inca's : And on this account juſtifies all their mva- 
ſions and oppreſſions of that 'defenceleſs people in 
the ſame manner as the Spaniards afterwards did 
their invaſions and barbarous uſage of the imhabi- 
tants of the Inca's domimions. 

Hvana Cayac having conquer'd the province 
of Paſſao, which hes under the Equator, determin'd 
to make this the limits of his empire towards the 
Having new-modelPd the government 
therefore, and conſtituted the ſame laws and cuſtoms 
that were obſerved in other parts of his dominions, 
he left garriſons behind him to preſerve his con- 
queſts, and return'd to his capital city of Cuſco. 

It is reported of this Prince, that being reproved 
by the High Prieſt for looking ſtedfaſtly on the Sun, 
which was deem*d a high profanation by that people, 


_ anſwer'd, ©** There muſt be fome Being whom our 


<« father the Sun efteems ſuperior to him, and more 
* powerful than himſelf ; by whoſe commands he 
« every day meaſures the compaſs of the heavens 
<<. without intermiffion, or allowing himſelf an 
< hour's repoſe. If he were fupreme, and at his 
*. own diſpoſal, he would certainly allot himſelf 


_ © ſometime for reſt, tho? it were but to pleaſe his 


<© humour, and for the fake of variety** : But 1 
have obſerved ſo many ſayings put into the mouths 
of the Indians by the Spaniſh Mifſionaries, and then 


_ reported as coming onginally from thofe Pagans, that 


ſame authors that 


I give the leſs attention to this, eſpecially fince the 
report this, allow that the Peru- 
vians acknowledg'd there was one almighty Being, 
that ſuſtained and governed the univerſe, whom they 
called Pacnua Cha mac, and that a temple was de- 
dicated to this Pacyua Crnamac, or the unknown 
God ; the? he was ſeldom worſhipped, becauſe they 
knew ſo httle of him, or in what manner he ought 
to be adored. Theſe hiftorians therefore muſt tor- 
et themſelves, when: they make Huan a Carac, 
the twelſth Inca, the firſt of the Mexican Princes 
that made this refle&ion. But to return to the hiſ- 
3F Vana Capac, after the completion of the 


 Eonquett of Quitto, having taken the daughter of 


thar King to his bed, had by her a ſon, whom 
he named ATAHNALPA, or ATaBIL1PA, and 1s 
ſaid to have been fonder of him than any of his 
children : But as none of the ſons or daughters 
of the Inca's were held legitimate, but thoſe who 
were born of their ſiſters, or ſome near relation, 
and Hu ascar was the eldeſt legitimate ſon of 
this Inca, to whom all his dominions, by the laws 
of the empire, were to deſcend on his death ; he 
appeared much- diſquieted that his beloved ſon 
ATAHNALPA, or ATAaBILIPA, ſhould become a 
yaſſal to his eldeſt brother, and that he could not 
leave him the dominion of any one province ; But 
his ſon Hvasca x being acquainted with the reaſon 
of his father's uneafineſs, -generouſly conſented he 
ſhould ſettle what part of his territories he pleaſed 


| upon his beloved fon. Whereupon Huana Ca- 


Pac conſtituted ATannare a King of Quitto (the 


inheritance of his mother) in his life-time. 
It was in the reign of Huana Cayac, namely, 
in the year 1515, that the Spaniards firſt-appear'd 


with their ſhips upon the coaſt of Paſſao mn Peru, 


which is fituated under the Equator, They were 


commanded by the - celebrated V x806 Nunts CHAP. 


DE BaiBao, who firſt diſcovered the South-ſea, 


and would probably at. this time have fixed colo- © * © 
nies on that coaſt, had he not been recalled by Px- 


PRARTIAS, then Vice-roy of Darien,” or Terra-Fir- 
ma, who, —— his good ' fortune, recalled 
V aseo, and cauſed him to be put to: death, un- 
der pretence that he was about to ſet up for him- 
ſelf, and throw off his dependance on the King of 
Spain his Sovereign : But the true reaſon” was, that 


the Crown of Spain had made V asco Adelentado, 


or Viceroy, of all the lands and territories he 
ſhould diſcover in the South-ſea ; in purſuance of 
which commiſſion, he had, with indefatigable 1a- 
bour, found out the rich empire of Peru, and. way 
about to reap the fruits of his induftry, Pzpr a- 
RIAS, the Vice-roy of Terra-Firma, therefore; en- 
vying his good fortune, recalled him, and put him 
to death, as has been related, and afterwards em- 


ploy'd a great many skilful Sailors and Adventurers 
to follow V asco's ſteps, and got 


| ion of the 
treaſures he underſtood were to be found ity thoſe re= 


gions ; but as the winds are always contrary to thoſe 


who come to the coaſts of Peru dire&ly from the 
northward, all the Adventurers PzxprR Arias ſent 
out upon this expedition, returned with an account 
that the voyage was impracticable. Whereupon 
that diſcovery was entirely laid aſide, and abandon- 
ed for fifteen or fixteen years, *till Francis Pi- 
ZARRO and ALMAGRO, fired with the repeat- 
ed advices they received of the riches of Peru, ob- 
tained leave from PzpRAnrtas, the Viceroy, to 
purſue that diſcovery V asco Nunez had begun, 
at their own expence : Of which enterprize I ſhall 
treat, when I have finiſhed the hiftory of the 
Inca's. BD Cote EEE. 


. 


And here, whatever credit is to be given to 
things of this nature, I cannot avoid taking ſome 
notice of the portents and omens the Spaniſh hiſto- 
rians, as well as the Inca De ra VEea, entertain 


us with, which are faid to have preceded the fall of 


the Peruvian empire. | 


| Three years before the Spaniards, under the com- 
mand .of 'Vasco Nunez ps BaLlgao, appeared 
on the coaſt of Peru, *tis faid a prodigy happer'd, 
which alarm*d and aftoniſhed the Court and all the 
Empire : At their grand annual feſtival of the Sun, 


a royal Fagle, call'd in_ their language Anca, ap- 


pear'd ſoaring in the air, and purſued by Hawks of 
all fizes, which attack*d the royal bird- with that 
fury, that he fell down among the Inca*s, or royal 
family, as they march'd in proceſſion to the temple 
of the Sun, - through the great market-place of 
Cuſco; and that he ſeem'd to beg their protection, 
having loſt moſt of his ſmall feathersinthe encounter: 
That they nouriſh*d this Eagle with all-the tender- 
neſs imaginable, but notwithſtanding their care, 
the bird died in a few days, which the Inca, his 
Priefts and Diviners interpreted to prefage the total 
ruin of the empire, and of their religion, - eſpect- 
ally as it was followed by violent earthquakes, that 
over-turn'd ſome of the neighbouring mountains. 
'Upon the ſea-coaſt alſo, the Indians obſerved the - 
rides, in their ebbings and flowings, did not keep 
their uſual courſe; and! comets and” apparitions were | 
ſeen in the air. The Moon, in the midſt of a bright 
night, was obſerved to be encompaſſed with three 
large haloes, or cireles, the firſt of the colour of 
blood, the ſecond black, and the third like a fog or 
ſmoak'; which one of their -adepts in magick ob- 
ſerving, *tis ſaid, came weeping ito the preſence of 
the Emperor Hvana Carac, and declared, that 
his mother the Moon, like a tender parent, by 


this 


% 
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'C'HA P.this phznomena made known to him, that Pacna 
, Ik Camac, the creator. and ſuſtainer of all things, 
YV threaten'd his royal family, and empire, with grie- 


vous Judgments : . That the firſt bloody circle prog- 
noſticated, that after he ſhould be gone to reſt with 
his father the Sun, terrible wars ſhould ariſe among 
thoſe of his own family, /in which there ſhould be 
| ſach effuſion of blood, that his whole race ſhould be 


extinguiſh*d in a few years : That the ſecond black 


-circle threaten'd his ſubje&s with total deſtruCtion, 
anda ſubverſion of their religion and government, 
_ -occaſioned chiefly by the difſentions. in his own fa- 
mily : That his empire ſhould be tranſlated to ano- 
ther people, and all his greatneſs vaniſh into ſmoke ; 
which was ſignified by the third circle, that ſeem'd 
to be. compoſed of vyapours. 
The Inca, *tis ſaid, was aſtoniſhed at theſe pre- 
diftions z but endeavoured, however, to hide his 
fears, and- bid the Magician be gone, telling him, 
theſe were his laſt night's dreams, which he declar*d 
to him as revelations and advices from his mother 
the Moon, Whereupon the Diviner deſired him to 
0 out of his palace and behold the. three circles 
with his eyes, which he did, 'and thereupon aſſem- 
bled all the Magicians and Aſtrologers of his Court, 
who confirmed the interpretation their'brother had 
made of theſe ſigns in the heavens. MEND 
Huana Carac, however, that his people 
might not be diſcouraged, endeavoured ſtill to con- 
ceal his fears, and putting, the beſt face he could up- 
- on the matter, told the Magicians, that unleſs Pa- 
_ cna Cuamac himſelf reveal'd this-to him, he 
would not believe it. ** Is it poſſible, ſaid he, my 
© father the Sun ſhould abhor his own blood, and 
<© deliver them up to total deſtruction !** and then 
diſmiſſed them from his preſence. © - 
. - Reflefting, however, on what had been ſaid, and 
conſidering how it agreed with the predictions of an 
ancient oracle, that after the reign of twelve. Inca's, 
the empire ſhould be diſſolved ; and being inform'd 


at the ſame. time, that a prodigious wooden float, 


with tall maſts and fails ( Vasco's ſhip. ). from 
whence iſſued terrible thunders, fire and ſmoke, was 
ſeen upon the coaſt ; and that the people on board 
differ*d in-their perſons and habits from all that had 
hitherto appear*d in that part of the world, he was, 
in a manner, confounded, expecting that the diſſo- 
lution of his empire was approaching. However, he 
-did not entirely deſpair, and negle&t the defence of 


his people, but aſſembled an army, and march'd_ 


them to the ſea-coaſt, making the beſt proviſion he 
.could- againſt the dangers that threaten'd him ; but 
the ſhip diſappearing, and nothing of that kind be- 
ing ſeen again in ſeveral years, their apprehenſions 
began to., wear off, Every thing remain'd. quiet, 
Huana Caeac. died in peace, and in a. good old 
age, about -ſeven 'or eight years after Vasco 

Nunez appeared on the coaſt of Peru, | having 
reigned forty years in great ſplendor, and. made 
large additions to his empwe by many ſucceſsful 
Wars. - | | a arena ©; 

\. Their fears, however, began to revive, . when 
the Emperor, upon his death-bed, put his ſubjects 
in mind. of the .old prophecy, already mentioned, 
That after, the reign of twelve Inca's, a new nation 
ſhould arrive, that had,never been known.in thoſe 
parts,/and ſubdue that empire; which he conjectur'd 
would: happen not many years after his death, he 
being the twelfth, Inca : And adviſed his ſubjects to 
ſubmit and ſerve that people, who were inevery 
reſpect ſuperior. to them ; their laws better, and 

their forces .and military kill rendering them _in- 
vincible. ,And De La Vsca obſerves, that this 


/ 


laſt advice of their dying Inca was, not the leaſt in- CH ap 
Ix 


.ducement to the Peruvians to ſubmit to the Spani- 


ards aſterwards, They held, he fays, that Heaven 


had decreed the Spaniards the dominion. of thoſe 
countries, and that all reſiſtance would be in vain ; 


'but-I am apt to think, the thunder of the Spaniſh 


artillery was a much ſtronger motive for their ſub- 
miſſion. 1h by 

The relation of theſe omens, prodigies, and pro- 
phecies, GARciLiass0 DE La VEca, the Inca, 
.or royal hiſtorian, tells us, he received from two 
Mexican Officers that had fſerv'd the Emperor 
Huana Cayad, and were, at the time he had 


this from them, fourſcore years of age, being bap- 


tixed and iniated in. the Chriſtian religion. by the 


Spaniſh Fathers at Cuſco : However, as we meet 


with the like omens recorded by hiſtorians before, 
every conſiderable revolution almoſt that has hap- 
pened/in Europe, whether ancient or modern, I am 
far from requiring my readers 'to- give entire credit 


to ſuch relations, but leave every one to paſs what 


judgment he pleaſes on them. | 


 Huana Carac being dead, his body was em- 


balmed, and carried to the temple of the Sun at 
Cuſco; but his heart, according to his directions, 
wes buried at Quitto, the reſidence of his favourite 
ſon ATAHNALPA. 


Huascar, the eldeſt legitimate ſon of Huana Thir- | 
peace. at Cuſco. four or five tenth In- 
years, after his father's death, without giving his © 


CaPac, reign'd in 


brother, the King of Quitto, any moleſtation ; but 
then conſidering the. loſs he had ſuſtained by diſ- 
membring and yielding up one of the. richeſt pro- 
vinces of the empire to ATAHNALPa,' by which 
he was prevented extending his. dominions further 
northward ; and reflecting alſo, that his brother 
was a Prince remarkable tor his ambitious -and tur- 
bulent ſpirit, and might one day rival him-in the 
_reſt of his territories, he determined to be before- 
hand with him, and to reſume what. he had too 
eaſily parted from : He ſent an Ambaſſador there- 
fore, 'or rather a Herald, to his brother the King of 
Quitto, to inform him, that by the laws -of the 
empire, the territories of the Inca*s could not be di- 
vided z, and though he had been obliged by his fa- 


ther to reſign Quitto to him, this was what his fa- 


ther could neither legally command, nor he per- 


form : However, ſince it was the will of his fa- 


ther, he was ready to confirm the ceſſion upon two 
conditions ; 1. That, he ſhould not endeavour to 
make any. addition to his territories ; and, 2. That 
he ſhould hold them as a. vaſſal and feudatory of 
his empire, .and actually. do him homage for them, 

To both which demands ATAannaLtPa ſeem'd 
readily to conſent, and. promiſed in a ſhort time to 
attend on him at Cuſco,. with all the Caraca's and 
Lords of his kingdom, to do him homage in per- 
ſon; . with. which anſwer Hu ascar was entirely 
ſatisfied, and diſmiſſed the troops he had raiſed to 


recover. Quitto by. force ; while the ſubtle ATau- 
' NALPA. increaſed his forces under pretence of doing 


his homage with greater ſplendor, and celebrating 
the exequies. of his deceaſed father at Cuſco. 

\ Huascar being informed, when. it. was too 
late, that his. brother, inſtead of ſummoning his 
vaſſals to attend him, had levied an army of thirty 
thouſand regular troops, which were advanced with- 
in forty leagues of Cuſco, found he had - been de- 
ceiy*d, and unmedaiately iſſued his orders to the Go- 
vernors of the ſeveral provinces to rendezvous with 
their reſpective forces. at Cuſco, and form an army 
for the defence of that capital : But ATan- 
NALPA. having corrupted ſeveral of the Caraca's, 
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/ CHA P:who foil his forcesin their march; and the reſt that 


PW 


obey*d the ſummons of Huascar being new un- . 


diſciplin'd troops, were not much to be depended 
on. However, being attack*'d by  ATatnaira's 


army, they behaved in defence of their, Inca, as. 
bravely as could be expetted, and the battle. laſted a 
whole day ; but in the evening Huascar's army 
was forced to yield to the veteran troops of ATan-. 


NALPA, and a very great ftaughter followed, par: 
ticularly among the Emperor's: guards, . conſiſting 


of a thouſand men, who defended their Prince *till. 


they were almoſt all cut in, pieces, and at length 
Huascar: was taken priſoner, and carried in 
triumph to, his brother, who did not march with 
his army in- perſon, but continued at. a diſtance, 
*rill he ſaw what ſucceſs his Generals would have, 
who were old Officers, that had ſerved his father 
in the wars of Quitto, and much ſuperior to thoſe 
who commanded Hvuascar's army, 


Hvuascar being thus unhappily made priſoner, | 


ATAHNALPA gave out, that he had no intention 
to depoſe his brother, but to defend his own domi- 
nions, which his father had conferr*d on him, againſt 


Hv ascar's incroachments ; and to limit his pre- 
Trogative, ſo as to make the condition of his ſubjects 


eaſy and happy : And thereupon ſummon'd all the 
Inca's of the empire to appear at Cuſco, that all 
things might be ſettled co the mutual advantage of 
Prince and People. And having, on ſuch pretences, 
got moſt of them into his power, he cauſed a body 
of his forces to ſurround them and cut them jn pie- 
ces, conſcious that the people would never willingly 
obey him, as long as there were any of the legiti- 
mate iſſue of their Inca left, 

Nor did his rage ſtop here ; he murder'd all the 
Caraca's and Officers that appear'd faithful to Hu- 
ASCAR z and afterwards the women and children of 
the family of the Inca's, whom he put to death by 
various tortures, according to Dz La VEeca, 


who makes this ATaBibiPa, or ATAHNALPA, A 


monſter of cruelty.  _ 

However, betweeht five , arid x hundred-of he 
blood of the Inca's did. eſcape, it ſeems, by one 
means or other, and particularly the mother of our 
author, De La Veca, who was, as he tells us, a 
daughter of Huana Capac's brother. Two ſons 
of Huana Caeac alſo fled from the rage of their 
brother, and afterwards married Spaniſh Ladies ; as 
did ſeveral of the daughters and near relations of 
that Prince. The firſt Spaniſh Adventurers, or Con- 


querors, as they call'd themſelves, ſeemed to be am- 


bitious of intermarrying with the royal blood of 


Peru; which was not only an honour to thoſe Gen- 
tlemen, but might be thought to give them a better 


right to the country they had invaded, than they 
could acquire by the ſword. 


I ſhould now proceed to the hiſtory of the Spa- 


- niards conqueſt of Peru, but beg leave to defer that 


A further 


enquiry 


into the _ 


a little *till I have given ſome further account of 
the religion of the ancient Peruvians, 

It is generally ſaid, that the Inca's of Peru AC- 
knowledged no other god but their father the Sun, 


religion of whoſe offspring they gra to be; And this 


the PE. 
ruvians, 


poſſibly may be true of the firſt Inca's; but ſome of 
them afterwards invading that part of the country 
where Lima (now the capital of Peru) ſtands, and 
meeting with a notable oppoſition, they were oblig'd 
to indulge that people in the profeſſion of their an- 
cient religion, and the worſhip of the almighty in- 
viſible God, and to promiſe not to demoliſh their 
temples, before they would ſubmit to their dominion 
(however, they obliged them afterwards to erett a 


temple to the Sun, and adore that planet alſo). 
V O L. II., 


PER; U: 


from Lima, and was dedicated to Pacua Cam AC, 


the inviſible or unknown God, who created and The oo. 


297. 
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ſuſtains all things, and was ſtanding when the Spa- ple of Par 


niards arrived in Peru; and here they found an in- OY 


conceiveable treaſure 0 f gold, filver, . and precious " 
| ſtones, that had been d icated to the God Pacna. 


CaMat, whoſe name was .communicated to the 


valley wherein the temple ſtood, and js ſtill called 
* os. ley of PacaA Camac,. 
& Peru, p 


234.” ; 
The Jew $ a not only permit this people {till to. 
adore their God Pacy a C AMAC, but ſeem to have . 


been convinced, from the time of. this conqueſt at 


leaſt, that there was one almighty inyifible Being 
that, created heaven and earth ; and that the Sun 


was. his Viceroy or Lieutenant. Others made two 


gods of them ; the one viſible, and the other invi- 
ſible. And ſome of the Inca's, particularly Hv ana 
Carac (Roy. Com. p. 365.) manifeſtly. look'd 


upon the Sun as a mere creature, direCted, and go- 


vern'd in all his motions by the ſupreme God ; for 


had he (ſays the Inca) any will of his own, and 


were not under a neceſſity of performing his annual 


courſe, he would ſometimes reſt or vary, and not 


always move in one ſphere, if it was but to ſhew. 


liberty of aCtion. - 
From whence it is natural to infer, that the Ta” 
ca's, notwithſtanding the reformation they pretend- 


ed to have effeCted in the provinces they conquer'd, 
by aboliſhing the wor 


conqueſts introduce their own idolatry in the roo 
of the worſhip of the one only God, or at leaſt, 
obliged the people to worſhip the Sun as well as 
God, and conſequently adulterated rather than re- 
formed their religion. 
many of the people they ſubdued might equal, if not 
ſurpaſs, them in their manners, and the innocence 
and regularity of their lives, as well as in the puri 
of their religion, and might not be thoſe barbarians 
the Inca De La Veca has repreſented them # for 
I cannot help thinking but people were art leaſt as 
Juſt, as innocent, and humane, while they were led 
and govern'd by the Heads of their reſpective tribes, 
before large empires or kingdoms were formed by 
conquelt or compact, as taey were afterwards ; for 
however we.may have improv'd in arts and ſciences, 
the world does not ſeem to improve much in its 


| morals : For my part, I haye found much more 


innocence and humanity among the unpoliſh'd in- 
habitants of unfrequented deſarts and mountains, 


that ſeem to have been excluded all commerce and 


intercourſe with the reſt of mankind, than in the 
politeſt nations, who uſually look upon ſuch people 
as barbarians, 

Moſt of the Spaniſh writers, either out of gre reju- 
dice, ignorance, or deſign, have as much pre- 
ſented the religion and morals of the Irica's, as the 
Inca's did thoſe of the nations they ſubdued. Acos- 
'TA, tho” in other reſpects 
comes to treat of the religion of Mexico or Peru, is 

very little to be credited : He ch 


arges the Peruvians 
with ſacrificing hundreds of their children at ſome of 


their feſtivals. AnTON10 DE FzreRa, and ©6-. 
ther Spaniſh writers do the ſame, while the royal 


hiſtorian, Dz ta Vz6oa, who wrote afterwards, 
and makes it his buſineſs to review atid Corre&t the 
errors of the authors that preceded him, affures us, 
that the Inca's never ſuffer'd any human ſacrifices 
while they reign'd in Peru, but had the greateſt ab- 

ST 6 horrente 


| Roy, Com. : 


ſhip of animals and vegetables, | 
and of ſtocks and ſtones, and bringing the natives 
to adore only the Sun, did in fone parts of their 


And *tis very poſſible, that 


a good writer, wheh he 


a Ca- 
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tefice for invading : and Die chat unhappy Ns 


The prin- . 
cipal feſti- 


vals of the 


Inca's, 


THE PRESENTS TATE 


horrentee of them ; and nd mai) wis better acquaint- 
; ed with their rites than Dz La Vic was.: ©: 


- He alfo corredts/ the Spaniſh writers for giving 


quit, that, by Paena Calac was meant the'De- 
- vil: Ahd*thit the Devil was worthipp'd 'im that. 
/ two' Freat gold cups in his hands, Ald with their 
common beverage made'of Indian-corn,: and tnvit- 


temple (and indeed this'thE:Spaniards made one pr: 


derſtood: theIndian lan 
ctia CaMac would = eral them ere, 
the two words .of which it is compoſed fignifying, 
the almighty Gba;” 'who,\created oy fix all 
things, and ahitmares 'the univerſe, © 0 1 


I proceed, in the next place, to deſcribe Opie 


cipal rites and ceremonies in! the religion/of 'the [In- 
ca's. The royal hiſtorian nfortns vs, they hadfour 
grand feſtivals annually; Fon thoſe they celebrat- 
ed every ' m100n.. TRE BR "of theif rr feaſts, 
call'4 Ravi, was held in the 'month'of June, 'im- 


| mediately after the ſummer folftice, which they did 


| into the world to reform and 


_ vetnors, Caraca's, and Nobili 


not only Keep in honour of the Sith, that b&8'd all 
creatures with its heat and light, "but in corhimentio- 
tion' of their * firft Inca, MANA” Capic,' and 
Goh Mama Octo, His wife" and _—_ 'whom 
the Inca's look*d upon as their firſt ts, tieſ- 
cended iminediately from the Sun; bus: ſent by Hen 
poliſh thanking.” 
At this feſtival all the Viceroys, Generals, Go- 
, wefe aſfſerbled at 
fhe capital city of Cuſeo : And if any of them were 
revented. coming, thithet by ſickneſs or the infirmi- 


ties of old age, he ſent his fon, his brother, or ſore 


ws, Wh to ſupply his place.” | 

eror, or Inca, officiated at this Kidival 
as Ihe : Pre for tho* there ' was ©another High 
Prieft of the blood- royal, Either uncle or brother of 
the Tnca, to whom it belong: at other times to offi- 
cite,” yet this being the chief 'feaſt, the Inca him- 


{elf perform'd that office. 


"The Nobility,” at this time; were crown'd wich | 


garlands or coronets of gold, adorn'd with. flowers 
and, beautiful feathers, and their garments were in a 


manner plated with gold, Some appear*d in the 


skins of Lions, others in vizards and' ridiculous ha- 
bits, playing. upon their.country muſick ; 'ſome a&- 
ed the buffoons and madmen, while others ſhew*d 
feats of attivity, and ſcrew'd” themſelves 'into all 
manner of poſtures: The Governors of provinces car- 
Tied the enſigns and colours of their ſeveral countries, 


_ and march'd at the head of their reſpective people. 


The cere-, 


mony of .. 


adoring * 


the riſing - 
Sun, 


They. faſted three days; as a preparative to this 
feaſt; eating nothing but unbaked Maize and herbs, 
and drinking water, The faſt.being ended, on the 
'eve_of the feaſt, the Prieſts prepar'd the Sheep, 
"Tambs, and drink-offeri S, W which were to be 
offer*d the next day to the'Sun, while the virgins 
or wives of the Sun were employ'd in kneading 
dough, and making bread'of Maize or Indian-corn, 
for, the Inca's. They alſo” drefs'd the reſt of the 
proviſion for the royal family 'at this ſolemnity ; 
_other women being employ'd to make dre and 
_dreſs fefh for the, multirude, 

"The: morning 'beirig come, the Inca, accompa- 
ny'd by "is brethren arid near relations, drawn up 
in offer, according to their ſeniority,” went in pro- 


: ceſſion at break of day 'to the marketplace 'bare- / 
- Bol the Emperor'to the perſons thus diſtngutſh'd, 
"'telling' them the Capa 


foot, where they remain'd looking” attentively to- 
' wards the. Faſt iN Cx peCtation of t the rifing'Sun, 
Fc no Tooner a Et but” they fell down” and * 

or'd the"glorious planet with the moſt profound | 
-: cc powlaghg hir to be theirgod' and 
at er 


'> a 


"The Oaraea's, vaſſal Printes, arid Nobility, that C HAP, 


were Hiot of 'the- blood-royal, aſſembled ſeparately _ 


* in another ſquare; and perform*d'the like'ceremony ; 


after” which, "the King tiſing "upon. his- feet (while 
the reſtiremain'd) in'ipoſture of devotion). took 


ed'AlF the Tnea's;} | his relations, «to PRI we _; 


| hr oo liquor;: vs 


ard the-dfink out of. thi bowl i in: bis 


- rightchand: dy ſmall ſtone channel, which ;con- 


vey& it to' the temple ;' after» which,” having drank 


of the bowl m1 his left-hand, he diſtributed «the re- 


matide?"t6: his! kindred: Inca's, - who' waited with 
litle'g61d and filver-<ups to-receive-the liquor: - - _ 
' The 'Caraca's'and-Nobllity"drank-of another cup 
of: the fame Kind of yoo prepared by rhe wives 
of the&Suty;,-but this" was: not ef em*d fo facred as 
that conſecrated'by 'the Inca... ooo nom be 

- "This teremony being'ended, 6 barter wanood 
advanced bare-foot to- the gate'of the temple; : being 
about” tw& hundred: pacesdiſtant trom. "the; place 
whete they: ſtood; 'ah@the'Inca- and this relations 

entering the doors, adored-the image of the Sun :at 

the eaſt end of the temple; | while: rhe Caraca's, who 
were not. indulg'd that privilege, wh 51; Me in the 
oe court before the gate of the' temple. '© : 

The Inca here offer'd the-vaſes' or golden nie 
with which he'perfortn'd:the'ceremony iof drinking, 
and'the reſt of the royal family deliver*@& chews 1 into 
the, hands'of the Prieſts. Then the Priefts:went out 
into the court, and receiv*d from- the Caraca's .and 
Gavernors of the reſpective provinces their offerings, 
conſiſting of gold and filver  velſtls, -and the: figures 
of all- manner of animals caſt of the ſame metals. 


Theſe offerings being made, great droves of Sheep Sacrifice:, 


and Lambs were brought , -out of which-the Priets 
choſe a black Lamb, and having kilPd and open'd 
it, made their-prognoſticks and divinations thereup- 
on relating. to. peace'.and 'war, and: other events, 
from theentrails of the beaſt ; alwaysturningthehcad 
of the animal towardsthe Faſt when they knlPd it. 
After the firſt Lamb, the reft.of the ' cattle »pro- 
vided were ſacrificed, anditheir hearts offer'd: to the 
Sun; and their carcaſes were flead and: burnt, with 
fire lighted by the Sun's rays; contradted by a; piece 
-of Chryſtal; or ſomething like a/burning-gjaſs, . they 
never making uſe of common fire on theſe occaſions, 
- unleſs 'the Sun was: obſcur*d. Some of this:fire was 
-carried to the 'temple'of the Sun, and to the cloiſter 
- of” the ſele&t Virgins, \to' be preſerved the —_— 
'year without extinction, - 
- The ſacrifices being over, they: relanindcs to the 
 market-place, where the reft of :the cattle and+pro- 
\ viſions were dreſsd/ and -eaten by the- gueſts; the 
Prieſts diſtributing them firſt to the Inca's, 'and then 
' to the Caraca's and their people in their order;. and 


mt 05 


 after- they had-done eating, REI_ of liquor 
- were brought-m. $f 


Then the Emperor, being ſeated. on a golden 
"throne, raiſed on a pedeſtal'of the fame metal, or- 


- der*d'higrelations,' the Inca's, to drink m his name 
with the nioſtccelebrated-Generals, 'Governors, and 
-Nobllity'6f the'reſpeCtive provinces, whoſe actions 


"had render'd them /fathaus'in the empire. | 
- The" Thcats thertupoy-crarried bowls: of- liquor 


; 'orv:ſupreme. Inca, invited 
[them to' drink with him, and - theyi'were come to 


drink with'themm ithis name ;© whereupon the Ge-. 


ineralsandCaraca's,- each of ther taking a cup 
* from the Inca's © hands lift up their eyes .to the Sun, 
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OF PADS 1 1TH 
CHAP. as returning thanks for the great favour done them 


at the greateſt diſtance from thetiny and'not hi CH AP: 


IX. -by his offspring, and; having drank, return*d the covering Their "as the Or. gas. no at divine 
VV bowls back to the Inca's with the profoundeſt ads ſervice. E799 
ration; 003116 3813 #2 . Fhave alteady dia their ovens 6f Ke Convents 
Bowls of liquor alfo i by the Inex's to Virgins, or Nuns, of which there. werettwp' kinds, IVR 


:the reſt.of the Lords, Carace*s, and greatOfficers ; 


but to theſe they drank in'their own Wy hae not 
in the name of the Emperor. 

In returnof this compliment, the principal [Lords 
and Caraca's, / filling their own bowls, approach*d 


- the throne with the greateſt 'reverence; 'and/in their 


 orderdrank-totheEmperor,'who receiv*dit of them, 


and having drank what he faw fit, gave the-reſt to 


. the ſervants and officers that attended hitf ; | but it 
was reckon'd a pecuhar mark 'of reſpe&t where the 


Emperor drank deep, _ "ny d any one of 
them heartily. 
The reſt 'of | the Carata's nnd Nehlws: vtank 


wil royal family of -the Inca's, who firſt drank 
.to them-in ' their own'hames, ' and then* retiring to 


_ their reſpeCtive ſtations, / thei muſick/play*d,/ and 


tival. 


by: hird feſ. 


tival. 


Fourth 
feſtival. 


Monthly 
feaſts. 


The poſ- 
ture of 
ration. 


-their dances,  maſquerades,” and evety other diverſi- 
| on was practiſed, 


which were'iri uſe arnong the ſe- 
veral nations of Peru; - ''There were frequent pauſes 
and intervals, however, in-which they drank very 


freely, - and rhen retur'd”to- their -fports/ again. 
' This feſtival was continued- m the ſame manner 
. nine days ſucceſſively, | only there were no offer- 


ings or ſacrifices after the firſt. - The ſolemnity be- 
ing ended, the Governors, Generals, and-Caraca's 
took their leave of the Emperor, and return'd with 


their people to their reſpeQtive countries, 
Second feſ- . 


'A-ſecond feſtival was kept every year on the con- 
ferring-malitary honours (or | knighthood, as the 


Spaniſh writers term it) great-regard being had: to 


thoſe: who behav*d well in their country's ſervice. 
The principal/:marks or enſigns thoſe Knights were 
diſtinguiſh*d by, were large ear-rings, the Emperor 
-himſelf boring their cars with golden nails. | 

Their third feſtival was in the Spring, when their 
corn firſt appear'd, on-which occaſion Sheep and 
Lambs were ſacrificed, and they pray*d for ſeaſon- 
able weather to bring the fruits of the carth/to to per- 
fe&tion, concluding the feſtival with drinking, fing- 
ing, dancing, and other diverſions, _ 

"The fourth was celebrated on the ' new Moon 


| after the Equinox in September, when they ador'd 


the Sun as it roſe, as at their grand feſtival ; and 


pray*d him to avert all calamities, whether of war, 


plague, or farnine ; and armed men running through 
the ſtreets, were ſaid to drive away theſe calamities 
out of the city : Fires alſo were made in the ſtreets 
"the ſucceeding nights, in order to purify them from 
all no&turnal evils; after which they ſpent the time 
in ſacrificing, feaſting, and dancing, . every day du- 
ring the firſt quarter of the Moon. + 

Their - monthly feaſts - were celebrated by the 
Prieſts - within the temple, at which times facri- 
fices of ſheep, lambs,” fowls, and other animals, 
were made to the Sun, but no publick proceſſions : 
And as for human ſacrifices, the- royal hiſtorian 
aflures us, there were never any ſuch offer*d:in the 
dominions of the Inca'sz; though Acosra, He- 
KERA, and other Spaniſh writers have charged 
them with ſacrificing rao of THNGEn at their 
gue feſtivals. | 


"T onde have oblerw'6;"tiur the poopie RN Gown 


on their knees and elbows when they- ador'd: the 
Sun, coveting their faces with their hands; and it is 
remarkable; that the Peruvians expreſs'd their ve- 


neration for the temple; i and other holy places, by 


putting: 6ff their ſhoes,' as- the Chineſe, the'people 


E the _Eaft\Indies, arid other A fiaticks-do,” though 


viz. thoſe in the} converit of the capital/(city 


of - 
Cuſco, and thoſe belonging to the: DIVERS in the 


chief cities of the reſpective provinces \ 


-. The'Nuns.of Cuſeo were all of .the who "Tr 
of the Inca's, dedicated't6 the'Sung'iand call'd the 


- Wires of the--Sun. © They were admitted into the - 


convent'at eight years of : age; atid” taught by the 


elder Nuns to work with their-neeles; to ſpin; and 


weave the garments offer" d to the ſun,” arid-prepare 
meat and drink for the'Iniea. - They alſo wove all the 


' garments the Emperor: and Empfeſs wore at 'their | 
-ſolemn'feſtivals. "Cheſe Virgins wete ſuffer'd to have 
: no - interview- or intercoufſe: with mafi''or' woman, 
after they ' enter*d this houſe, ate none-but the 
Empreſs was allow'd to viſit them: 
engas'd in a love-intrigue 


- If * they wete 
, it was' punifhd with 
death z and if any man violated the chaſtity of one 


of them, he and his whole family, father, m6- 
- ther; wie, 
houſes and lands, - were utterly deſtroy*d/: Bur 


children, | and even' his flocks, herds, 


theſe Nuns were never ſuffer'd to enter the temple 
of the Sun, or perform any manner of deyotions-to 
that planet, or'any other god; as Tear len; much | 
leſs did they affiſt; -or ſerve the Prieſts iti the tem- | 


ple, as ſome writers-relate'; their near relation to 


the Sun ſeems to have exempred t them from _ ſer- 


vices of this kind. 


The ſele&t Vivgihe1 in other provinplh were ewher 


raken out of ſuch families as the Tnea's had'adopt- 


ed, and given the privilege to. bear the nanje of In- 
cs, or out of the. families of the Caraca's and No- 
bility reſiding in the reſpective provinces z or ſuch 
as were eminent for their beauty and accompliſh- 
ments: Theſe wete dedicated to the Inca, and 
called his wives, - and he took theny to his bed when- 
ever he ſaw fit ; ſo thar theſe provincial nunheries 
were, ineffe&t, but ſo many ſeraglio's, appropriated 
to the uſe of this grand Mbnarch, to which no other 
man might approach-on pain of death, the loſs of 
his relations; and all that was-dear to him ; the 
penalty of violating one of theſe being the ſame as 
was inflicted on thoſe who debauched a virgin dedi- 
cated to the Sun himſelf. 


As to the notions the Peruvidns had of 2 future Their "Re 
ſtate, it is evident that they beliey*d the ſoul ſur- _ of a 


viv'd the body, by the Inca's conſtantly declaring * 
they ſhould go to reſt, or into a ſtate of happineſs, 
provided for thent by their god ant father the Sun, 
when they left this world. And *tis probable their 
ſubje&s-had the like notion, that their ſouls were 
immortal, and capable of happineſs or miſery after 


death: But when the Spaniſh Miſſionaries add, 


that they believed a reſurre&ion-of 'the very fame 
bodies; TI doubr they impoſe upon'vs;; for I queſtion 
whether any people ever believed the reſurrection of 
the'body, *rill it "i reverlett by tis Golpet They 
might; and did behieve there was atiother ſtate, in 
which' the ſoul-ſhould exift ; but the reſtirreion of 
the/ſame body is ſurely a-dodrine peculiar to Chri- 
ſttans,” » I ſhould as ſoon believe; that the Peruvians 
hel the doftrine of the Trinity, and every other 
article of- the Cathblick: faith, as 'AcosTa, ind 
ſome other Spanifh' writers, aver-(telling us, that 
the- Devil had: tatight them to mimick' every the 
miruteſt” ceremoby* inthe Chriſtian religion, | and 
even all theirPoprſh ſuperftitions) asbeheve they had 
art aſfuranice that the ſame- body their fouls anima- 
t6d inthis Weng” ſhould: be raifed again £0 life "_ | 
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- church, 


 receiv*'d its name from a certain idol of the 


*uk PanpentaraAtt 


nal : And what view ot Spaniſh Miſigaries 
in ſuggeſting, _ that was not- a e, 
pony or ceremony held or practiſed by the Romiſh 
\ but; were found among the Peruvians, is 

not eaſy to-conceive. ol 
I muſt not diſmiſs. the head of religion without 


taking ſome. notice of the-Peruvian oracles, menti- 
oned by Dz- La Veca, AcosT a, and other 


' Spaniſh writers, and particularly the oracle of Ri- 
mac (now. Lima, or King's-town). 

The valley of Rimac, ſays Dx La Vo, lies 

leagues to the northward of Pacha Camac, and 


a man, that ſpoke, and anſwer'd queſtions lik 


oracle of ApoL. 0 at Delphos. 
This idol was ſeared in. a magnificent temple, to 


which the | great Lords of Peru either went-in per- 
fon, or enguir'd by their Ambaſſadors, of all the 
_ Important affairs relating to their provinces. 


And 


_ the Inca's themſelves held this image in high ve- 


.neration, and. conſulted ..it after they conquer*d 
that part of the country. Roy. Comp. p.:234. In 
the ſame chapter Dz La Veca makes a remarka- 


 bleconceffion in relation to the Peruvians worſhip- 


ping Pacya Camac, the almighty inviſible God, 
before the Inca's introduc'd the idolatrous worſhip 


of the Sun, 
« The Kings of Peru, ſays that hiſtorian, did, 


6 by the mere light of natural reaſon, attain the 


_ <<. ent than the time of the Inca's, and diſpers 


<«< knowledge of one God, the maker of all things, 
<«< who ſuſtain'd the univerſe, whom they call'd Pa- 
& cya Camac: Which doQtrine was more anci- 
*d thro? 


| &« all their kingdoms, both before and after the 


'« conqueſt. They beliey'd that he was inviſible, 
«*: and therefore built no temples to.him (except 


« that one in the valley of Pacha Camac) or of-. 


© fer'd him any ſacrifices, as they did to the Sun ; 


. << but ſhew'd, however, the profound veneration 


« they had for him in their hearts, by bowing their 
< heads, lifting up their eyes, and by other out- 
<« ward geſtures, whenever his ſacred name was 
< mentioned.” . And as to what he charges them 
with in other places, namely, the worſhipping all 
manner of animals, and even inanimate creatures, 
if the truth of this may be depended on, yet may 
we offer the ſame excuſe for the Peruvians as has 
been made for the Egyptians, and other ancient 


pagans, viz. * That they only adored the infinite 
<< wiſdom of God, manifeſted 1 in | the works of his 


* creation,” 
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Of the invaſion and. conqueſt of Peru by the 
| Spaniards. 


T: T "EULA related already, that V asco Nu- 


NEZ.DE BALBOa firſt diſcover'd the South- 
in 1513, for which he was, by the Court of 
Spain, conſtituted Adelantado, or Lord-Lieutenant 
of the lands and iſlands he ſhould diſcover in thoſe 
ſeas ; and that having fitted out ſome ſhips, he was 
ſo fortunate in the two following years to paſs the 
Equator, and come upon the coaſt of Paſſao, the 
northern limits of Peru, where he was fully inform- 
ed .of the vaſt riches of that country ; but being 
recall'd, and put to death by Pzprarras, then 
Gavernor of  Terra-Firma, . who had a view to- 
wards reaping 
co had. made z he afterwards.employ'd ſeveral Pi- 
lots and adventurers to purſue the ſame track V as- 


_ co had gone, and plant colonics in Peru ; but 6. 


the benefit of the diſcoveries V as- 


extremely difficult and hazardous wis thit coating © 


' voyage: from the Bay 'of | Panama (from ; whence | 


_covery of that countty,. [reporting that the voy 
was, impracticable, or-rather. her impoſſible, becauſe the 


HAP, 
1X. , 
they ſet out) to Peru, | before they were acquiinteil we atons 
with the winds and currents, that all the people he 


, employ*d were diſcouraged from proſecuting the diſ- 


winds and. currents ſat in the very teeth. of. thoſe Only two 


that ſaid from North to:South-America,. 
' upon Pzprarias defiſted from that- 


Where- - rok in 
, the year | 
TIZC, the winds 


deſpairing to overcome the difficulties that bad been are fa- 


repreſented to him ; -and leaving 


the town of Old vourable 
__ St. Mary's, on the Gulph of Darien, | he-built ano- 22 **is 


coaſt, 


ther. town. on the Bay of Panama, which bears the ,p;c, tho 
ſame name, and from thence he purſued his con- firſt ad- 
queſts to the north and weſt in the provinces of Ve- > 15M 


ragua and Coſta Rica, 

PzprARIAas having . thus. entirely abandoned 
the enterprize on Peru, three bold Adventurers, viz 
 PrzARRO,. ALMAGRO, and Ds Lvucenz, who 
then reſided in -his new town of Panama, deſired 
his leave to, attempt. the further diſcovery and con- 
queſt of Peru at their own charges, which he rea- 
 dily.granted, being of opinion it would come to no- 
thing z,-and all that were acquainted with the former 
attempts that had been made, looked upon. theſe 
Adventurers tobeno better than fools and madmen : 
And though ſome have related that Pzprarias 
ſtipulated | to have a. ſhare in the profit of this ad- 
venture, if they madeiany,, it does not appear that 


1d not 


know. 


The three 


principal 
adventu-, 
rers in 
this con- 
queſt. 


he ever claimed any part of their booty afterwards, 


or that any part of it was reſerved for him ; only 
the King's fifth was laid. by, the reſt 'the Adventu- 
rers ſhared amongſt themſelves; but of this hereafter. 
I now proceed to relate the beginnings and progreſs 
made by Pizarro, ALMAGRo, and Ds Lucnx, 
in the conqueſt of that vaſt . empire of Peru, 
which they liv*d to accompliſh in a great meaſure, 
but never enjoyed the fruits of their labours. Pi- 


ZARRO, ALMAGRO, and moſt of the Officers that 


were employed in this ſervice, periſhing by their own 
inteſtine diviſions, each of them being inſpired 
with an ambition of acquiring the ſole dominion of 
thoſe countries, to the excluſion. of their Fellow- 


| adventurers. 


Francis P1Z4 RRO, who makes the oreateſt Some ac- 
figure in this triumvirate of Adventurers, was a na- count of 
tive of Truxillo in Spain, and the Spaniards will 7'*"** 


have him to be of a noble family ; but if he was, 


Pizarro. 


he ſeems to have been pretty much reduc'd, Ac. to. 


have gone to the Weſt-Indies to recruit his broken 
fortunes, He ſerved firſt in the wars in the iſlands 
of Hiſpaniola and Cuba, and afterwards accompa- 
nied ALonzo pt Oyepa to the Gulph of Ura- 
ba, or Darien, in Terra-Firma Proper, to ſettle a 
Spaniſh colony there. Ovyzpa returning to Hi- 
ſpaniola for Recruits, left Francis Pizarro his 
Lieutenant in Darien ; and not _—_ back with- 
in the time he appointed, the colony ſuffer'd incre- 
dible hardſhips ; but by the _. of Pizarro 
they were moſt of them preſferv*d *till ſhips arriv'd 
to their relief, which very much rais'd the reputa- 
tion of this Captain, 

He afterwards attended Vasco Nunzz pe 
BaLiBoa, when he diſcover'd the South-ſea, ſery'd 
under PzpRARrIas, when he fixed a colony at 
Panama ; and was employed by that General in 


the ſubduing the province of Veragua, in which 


expeditions he acquired thereputation of agood Offi- 
cer,, and a fortune ſufficient to have ſatisfied any 
reaſonable man z but. this increaſe of wealth did 
but increaſe his thirſt after more : And when he 


might have ſpent the remainder of his days in um 


CHAP. 
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Some AC- 
count of 


Almagro. 


Of de 
Lugne- 


OF PERU. 


and plenty, he choſe, in the decline of life, being 
upwards of fifty, to enter upon the diſcovery of 


unknown regions ; the difficulty whereof had bat- 


fled the attempts of ſeveral Adventurers, rather than 
fit down and enjoy what he had already acquir'd. 

| D1xco pt ALMacRo, the ſecond of this tri- 
umvirate, was born at Almagro in Spain, a man of 
a mean and obſcure original, but of a genius equally 
enterprizing as the former, and who, in ſeveral ex- 
peditions in the Weſt-Indies, had amaſſed "a great 
deal of wealth. Theſe two, reſiding at Panama, 
aſſociated themſelves with Fzxpinand ps Luc- 
NE, an Eccleſjaſtick of that town, richer than ei- 
ther of them, and who was Proprietor of the ifland 
of Tabago, in that bay. This Gentleman had been 
acquainted-with V asco Nunez, as well as the 0- 


_ ther two, and was pretty well aſſured that the voy- 
_ age would anſwer their expectations, if they could 


The con- 
tra&t of 
the Ad- 
venturers. 


overcome thoſe difficulties of contrary winds and 
currents that had diſcouraged others : And though 
people generally loſe their enterprizing genius as 
they grow into years, yet had avarice, ambition or 
curioſity ſuch an aſcendant over theſe three Gentle- 
men, that though they were all of them between 
fifty and threeſcore years of age, yet did they em- 
bark their fortunes, and two of them their perſons, 
in ſearch of thoſe mountains of gold they had re- 
ceived intelligence of. | ite A 
They enter*d into articles, *tis ſaid, never to a- 
bandon each other for any hazards or diſappoint- 
ments they might meet with in the enterprize, *till 
they had made a conqueſt of Peru : And ſolemnly 
took their oaths in publick, for the confirmation of 
theſe articles, each of them being aſſigned a parti- 


cular part in.conducting and executing the ſcheme. 


Francis PiZaRRo was to command the firſt 
party that went upon the diſcovery; ALMAGRO 
was to carry him Recruits, and reinforce him from 
time to time, and Fezrxpinand DE LucntE was 
to remain at Panama, and lay in ammunition and 
proviſions to ſupport the enterprize ; and whatever 


gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, or other effetts ſhould 


| be acquired, after the charges, and the Emperor's 


. precious ſtones. 


fifths were paid, were to be divided equally among(t 
them. | 7 

The royal hiſtorian having proceeded thus far in 
his relation, makes ſome refleCtions on the great ad- 
vantages that have reſulted from this confederacy of 
theſe three Spaniſh Gentlemen ; as that the Chriſtian 
religion was firſt introduc'd into that great empire 
of Peru by their means : That arts and ſciences 
were firſt introduced there by them, -in return for 
which, Spain, and the reſt of Europe, became pol- 
ſeſſed of an immenſe treaſure in gold, ſilver, and 

| : 4 

But if the numberleſs devaſtations and oppreſſions 


_ the miſerable Indians ſuffered by the uſurpations and 


tyrannies of the Spaniards, are conſidered, how ma- 
ny millions were cut off and entirely extirpated, and 
how many more enſlaved ; "it it be confider*d, that 
with the Chriſtian religion they introduced the In- 
quiſition- with all its terrors; and have ſo adulte- 
rated and corrupted | the Chriſtian do&trines, faith 
and practice, and with them the morals 'of the In- 
dians, that people poſſibly have loſt more than they 
have gain'd by the change. S010 IIS] 
.- Andas tothe benefits we recive by the importa- 
tion of gold and ſilver from Peru, this, De La 
Veca himſelf ſeems to be of opinion, does not 
countervail the. miſchiets they bring with them ; as 
appears from his commentaries on that part of the 
hiſtory, -p. 425. 


Such, fays this hiſtorian, ' as look on the riches 


.of Peru with more than common eyes, are of opi- 
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To return to our hiſtory. 


nion, that they have rather been hurifol than beiis- CHAP. 


ficial to mankind: For riches have. been the cauſe 
of vice, and not of virtue, having inclin'd men to 
pride, ambition, gluttony and Juxury ; for enjoy- 
ing an affluence of fortune, they have given. them- 
ſelves up to floth and effeminacy, becoming nei- 
ther uſeful members of ſociety in time of peace, nor 
fit for hardſhip and labour in time of war; but em- 
ploying their whole thoughts and time in contriving 
new diſhes and liquors to gratify their appetites, and 
fantaſtical faſhions for their cloathing. And as the 
rents of the poor have been raiſed to maintain the 
laſts and riotous livings of great perſons, ſo have the 


poor been oppreſs'd and reduc'd to rags and famine, 


ro ſupport the pride and luxury of their landlords. 
The truth is, ſays Dz ra Veca, the poor are 
become much more poor than formerly ; for the 
quantity of money being increaſed, which is heap'd 


Jol 


+ ; 
#4 


up in the coffers of the rich, hath enhanc'd the price 


of proviſions to that degree, that the poor ſtarve by 
the abundance of the rich ; and tho? the rich have 
plenty of money, and -might, out of their great 
ſtores, enlarge their chatities and benevolence to 
their poorer neighbours, yet their alms, and the 
wages they allow the labouring men, do not an- 
{wer the price of proviſions, which the plenty of 
money hath raiſed. From whence it is concluded, 
that the riches of the new world not having increaſed 
the proviſions neceſſary for the ſupport of human 
life, but rather ſerved to make them dear, to make 
men effeminate, and to enfeeble their conſtitutions 


and underſtandings, and introduce vicious habits and 


cuſtoms : The generality of mankind is become 


- much worſe, and more diſcontented ; and nations 


heretofore formidable, and dreaded by all the world, 


are now rendered mean, deſpicable and: effeminate; 


by the corruption of riches, * which is more appli- 
<* cable to Spain than any other country, that peo- 
«© ple having declined ever ſince they have been 
&© maſters of the treaſures of Mexico and Peru ; 
* and no doubt Dx La Veca had his eye princi- 
<* pally upon the Spaniards when he made this re- 
«© fleftion.” OY 

The three Partners 
having bought a ſhip, victualPd and equipp'd her 


(or as ſome ſay, two ſhips) P1zarro embark'd about pizarro 


men and four horſes (Dez La Veca makes them 
114 men) and ſetting fail from Panama, failed to 
the Pearl-iſlands, in the middle of that bay, where 


he took in wood, ' water, and graſs for his horſes, 


and failed to Port Pinas, or Pineapple; upon the con- 
tinent, on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the bay of Panama. 
Here PizazRo went on ſhore with his ſoldiers, 
and endeavoured to penetrate into the country ; but 
meeting with nothing but bogs, or mountains, over- 
run with wood and deluges of rain, as they ap- 
proach'd the Equator ; and the people having fled. 
from their habitations, ſo that no proviſions were to 
be had : Pizarro ran farther down the coaſt to 
the ſouthward, and then landing again, found the 
country no better, and loſt a great many of his men 
by fickneſs, want of proviſions, or the hardſhips 
they: ſuffer*d in their marches and counter-marches. 
Whereupon he ſent the ſhip to the iſles of Pearls 
for proviſions, and in the mean time was follow'd 
by ALMAGRo with two other ſhips, and a recruit 
of ſixty men and upwards. Theſe two Captains 
meeting upon this wretched, rainy, and unwhole- 


_ the middle of November, 1525, with fourſcore embarks 
for Peru. 


ſome coaſt, and landing their united forces, had ſome 


skirmiſhes with the natives, in which Arm acro 
loſt an eye ; but happening, in ſome of their excur- 
ſions, . to meet with a parcel of gold of the value of 


fourteen or fifteen thouſand crowns, they reſolved, 


22 H notwithſtanding 
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CHAP. notwithſtanding All the difficulties, and hazards' they 
RI underwent, to perſiſt in the enterprize ; in which 
" v *-they were the more encouraged. by. the Pilot De 
Ryyz, who, (while Pizarro remain'd with the 
ſoldiers on ſhore) ran down as far. as Cape Paſlao, 

under, the Equator, and taking ſome priſoners, was 
aſſured by them, that. the treaſures of Peru were 

much beyond any-thing that had hitherto been re- 
ported, of them. Whereupon he return'd to. Pi- 
ZARRO With the agreeable news: In the mean 

time, that General ſuffer'd incredible hardſhips in the 

abſence of ALMaGRo, Who was gone to Panama 

with the gold they had got, to procure another re- 
inforcement of troops and proviſions. ALMAGRO, 

at his return to Panama, found PzDRARIAS Te- 
moved from his Government, and ſucceeded by 
PzTER DE Los Rios, who permitted him to raiſe 

what men he cquld to reinforce, Pizarro, Where- 

upon he embark*d again with forty ſoldiers more, 

ſome horſes, and arms, cloaths, ſhoes, proviſions, 

and medicines, and returned to-Pizarro, whom 

he found in a very. miſerable condition, great part 


of his men being ſick or dead, They. removed 


therefore from that unhealthful part ofthe continent, 
and put their men on ſhore in the iſland of Gallo, 
where they.remain'd fifteen days, and ther, return'd 
towards the continent again, running along the coaſt 
further to the {ſouthward ; however, they ſtill met 
with ſuch a.'drowned country, and bad weather, 
that it was once propoſed to return back to Panama: 
Even PizarRo's, heart failed him ; and the two 
Commanders, it ſeems, were. upon the point of 
drawing their ſwords, ſo hot was the conteſt for and 
againlt proceeding in the enterprize; but at length 
1t was agreed,. that they ſhould' go to. the iſland of 
Gallo again, where Pizarro ſhould remain with 
the men till ALMacro went to Panama for re- 
cruits : And great care was taken, that none of the 
men ſhould write home, and diſcover their wretched 
condition.z for-moſt of them had ſhewn an inclina- 
tion to deſert the ſervice whenever they. had an op- 
portunity, and threaten'd to apply to the Governor 
of Panama to be recalPd from an expedition which 
had conſumed ſuch numbers of them ; and, if pro- 
. ſecuted, would probably deſtroy the reſt. And not- 
withſtanding all the care ther Commanders took, 

one of them found means to ſend a paper, ſubſcrib'd 

by moſt of the men, deſiring to be recalled, which 

was incloſed in a bottom. of cotton-yarn, and there- 

by concealed from the notice of their Officers, This 

paper coming to.the hands of the Governor of Pa- 

nama, he was. ſo far from ſuffering Aimacro to 

levy any more- recruits, that he ſent a ſhip, with 

a .Commuſſary on board, to the iſland of Gallo, on 

purpoſe to bring back all the men that ſurvived., The 
Congmiſiary. arriving, PiZakRo begg'd of him 

that. he would however ſuffer as. many of the men 

to remain with him as were willing'to proceed in 

the enterprize ; which the Commuſſary conſenting 

to, Pizarro drew a line with the point of his 

| ſword, and haranguing his men, told them they 
| were at liberty to return to Panama, if they thought 
fit; but it griev'd him that they ſhould now aban- 

don the enterprize, when they were upon the point 

of reaping the reward of all their ſufferings. As for 

his part, he would periſh in the-glorious underta- 

King, rather than deſert itz and thoſe that volun- 


Comes to 
_ theifland 
of Gallo. 


Their di- 
ſtreſs. 
The Com- 
manders 
fall out. 


Pizarro 
deſerted 
by all his 
men, but 
thirteen 


treaſures of which they had ſo near a proſpe&t, de- 
firing thoſe that were willing to proceed in the en- 
terprize to come.over the line he: had drawn : But 
ſuch were the ſufferings of theſe poor wretches, that 
much the greateſt part of them torſook him; only 


and a 


ſlave. 
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near the. Peruvian coaſt? Pizarro anſwered; 


tarily remained with him ſhould ſhare with him'the 


THE PRESENT STATE 


thirteen men and a Mulatto-carmne over the line, the. CHAP. 

reſt embarked -and returned to Panama: with the *- 

Commiſlary,- TATH # - ry We > $7 5- 1 nat as 
P1zarRaq being thus left on the iſland of Gallo 

with only fourteen-men, beſides ſome Peruvian men 

and women they had taken priſoners; remov'd to 

the neighbouring iſland of Gorgona, for the benefit He re. 

of freſh water, and remained there *till Aumacro Jin on 

and Ruyz the Pilot came to him with refreſh- xp 

ments and fome few volunteers that were till wil- na. ©” 

ling to ſhare their fortunes ; on whoſe arrival it was 

agreed to fail further ſouthward z and having paſs'd 

the Equator, they came to an anchor in the bay of 

Guiaqul, near the iſlands of Puna and St, Clara, saits © 

which lie in 3 degrees ſouth latitude, and going on, Guiaquil. 

ſhore in the iſland of St. Clara, they found ſeveral 


CHA 
X. 


veſſels and utenſils of ſilver plate, with garments. Finds plate 


made. of cotton and fine wool, which were offer-,there. 
ings made to ſome idols in this iſland, where the 
natives of Puna came at certain ſeaſons to worſhip 
them; but there were no conſtant inhabitants on 
the iſland, It was with infinite labour and difh- 
culty, that our Adventurers proceeded thus far-te 
the ſouthward; they were ferced to bear up. both a- 
gainſt winds and currents, that continually almoſt 
ſat againſt them on theſe ſhores, inſomuch that they 


Peter d 
Cand1a 
goes Ol 
ſhore 

alone, 
takes a 
view 0 


'Toembc 


ſpent two whole years in this; voyage from the iſland Tg years 


of Gorgona, in 3 degrees of north latitude, to the ſpent in 
bay of Guiaquil in 3 degrees. of ſouthern. latitude , *Þ'5 | 
a voyage that may bepertorm'd in leis than a month, '*Y'5* 
now we are acquainted with the currents, winds 
and ſeaſons upon the coaſts of Popayan and Peru. 
While Pizarro and ALmacro lay in the 
bay of Guiaquil, they took ſeveral great floats, or 
barklogs, with arm*d-Indians on board, that were 
going trom Tumbez, on the neighbouring continent, 
to invade the iland of Puna, with which they were 
at war. From theſe Indians they learn'd that there 
was a great town and caſtle at Tumbez, a magnifi- Tymbez 
cent temple, a conyent of {elect Virgins, and abun- town and _ 
dance of gold and filver veſſels, and that the coun- Province- 
try abounded with corn and- fruits. Whereupon 
P1izarRo treated the Indians with great civility, 

and gave them their liberty . to. return to. the conti- 

nent with their floats ; and let them know, by- his 
Interpreters, that they.came as friends, and did not 

deſign any manner of hurt or damage tothe natives, 

Theſe Indians acquainting their Lord, the -Cacique 

of Tumbez, with the wonders they had ſeen, - viz; 

the ſhip, the guns, the habit and complexion of thoſe 

on board; and informing him, that the Spaniards 

came to viſit that coaſt m_ a: friendly manner; the 

Cacique ſent a Nobleman, or Orejon, on boarg, with They are 
ſeveral barklogs loaden with proviſion ; and to in+ hoſpitably 
vite the Spaniards to come on ſhore, telling them ee W 
they were welcome to whatever the country. afforded. 7 - 
Whereupon one of the ſailors was ſent on ſhare with 

the Indians, and brought twenty butts of water on 

board with their floats : The Orejon, ?tis ſaid, en+ 

quired of PizaRRo in; the: mean time,” what it 

was he went. in ſearch of, and what was.the reaſon 

they had for ſome years been roving : about the ſea 


cuvians. 


They came from the moſt potent King of Spain, to 
require them to ſubmit to. his dominion, and be in- 
ſtructed in the true religion, by which alone they 
could attain the joys of heayen. At which anſwer, 
*tis faid, the Peruvian appear'd a little aſtoniſh*d, as 
he might well, to find: the Spaniards making ſuch 
demands upon ſo ſhort an acquaintance, and: when 
they .were in. no condition: to: compel the Indians to 
ſubmit to them; and indeed P1zarro' ſeems ta 
have been a man of more diſcretion than to have 
Þ requir'd 


Of PERY. 


C naP required the Peruvians to obey him when he was in 
X. ſuch low circumſtances ; this could only inſpire them 
'Y with a contempt of his perſon, and provoke them 


to uſe him 1]. It is much more probable, that he 


continued to aſfure them of his friend{hip, ſince the 
ſame writers inform us, he ſent one of his company 
and a Negroe on ſhore with the Peruvian Nobleman, 
and a preſent of European animals, an ax, and 
ſome glittering trifles, with which the Cacique was 


extremely pleas'd: And as the Indians were ſurpriz'd E 


to ſee ſo ſtrange a people, and fuch animals and m- 
ſtruments as they brought with them, the Spaniard, 
that went on ſhore, was no leſs ſurpriz'd to find a 
_ fine palace, and a magnificent temple, and all man- 
ner of veſſels and utenſils form*d of gold or filver ; 
_ and when'the man return'd on board to Pizarro, 
| he ſeemed unable to declare the vaſt treaſures he had 
ſeen, and the ſtrength and beauty of the caſtle 
where the Cacique reſided. 
Peter de P1izarRo, defirous to be better acouainted with 
Cancia the truth of what the ſailor related, PzTzR pe 
Fe  CANDIA, 2 man of good judgment, offer'd to go 
alone, and ON ſhore and take a particular view of the place : 
takesa And as he was of a ſtature beyond the common ſize, 
Th of it was thought that his perſon would be the more 
vmbcz. , 
admir*d, and give the Indians the greater opinion 
of the people that were come to viſit them: And to 
add to the aſtonihment of the natives, P1zarro, 
made him put on a complete ſuit of ſhining armour, 
a ſhield on his left-arm, a broad ſword by his ſide, 
and take a fuzee in his hand; and thusequipp'd, he 
was ſet on ſhore with a Negroe to attend him. 

The Indians, as it was expected, were amazed 
to ſee a man fo tall and of proportionable bulk, his 
body covered with glittering ſteel, and a long beard 

' on his chin, and immediately fled from the ſhore to 
the caſtle on his landing. ' PeTzr, thereupon, 
with a grave countenance, and true Spaniſh pace, 
advanced towards the gates, and giving, them to 
underſtand by ſigns that he had no hoſtileſmtentions, 
was condudtted to the preſence of the Cacique, and 
received with great civility. The Spaniards, indeed, 

_ entertain us with an idle ſtory, endeavouring to 
make a miracle of the matter, and tell us, that the 
Indians not daring to engage this gigantick Cham- 
pion themſelves, let out a Lion and a Tyger upon 
hun ; -and that theſe animals loſing their ' natural 
fierceneſs, fawn'd upon him, which the Spaniards 
aſcribe to the ſanity of the Croſs that PzTER car- 
nied in- one -of his. hands: Bur they all agree, that 
the Cacique -entertain'd him- with great hoſpitality, 
ſhew*'d him the Inca's palace, the temple of theSun, 
and: the houſe of conſecrated Virgins; and after- 
wards ſent him on board with a handſome preſent 
of Indian-corn, ſheep, and fruits. 

' PeTzR Deg Canpia, at his return, related that 
every thing exceeded what the ſailor had reported ; 
that. he ſaw Silver-ſmiths at work, in forming all 
manner of: gold and filver* utenſils; that the walls 
of the temple were wainſcotted with gold, and that 
the Virgins dedicated to. the Sun were extremely 
beautiful, at which the Spaniards were tranſported 
with joy; but not being prepared to make them- 


ſelves maſters of the treaſures they underſtood were 


Pizarro to be met with on ſhore: at this time, Pizarro 
rea 7 ſet ſail again, and run further down the coaſt to the 
{o%h 1a. atitude of 7 degrees ſouth, where Truxillo was af- 
| tude,” and terwards founded, and diſcovered a very. fruitful 
pms tO. country but then at the importunity of his men he 
og returned back .to Panama, being the latter end of 
forces. —— year 1527, in order to make POTPERAONG for 
the entire Dore ae on Peru. | 


and ſeveral gold and. filver veſſels and utenſils of the 


faſhion of that country, The Emperor was pleas'd 
to hear him relate the hardſhips and difficulties, he 


JAJ 
Przar Ro, having ſpent three "years/ in ſearch of C H LAÞ. 

theſe happy countries, and after numberleſs hazards Wy 

and hardſhips ſucceeded at laſt, and brought from 

thence ſpecimens of the wealth' chat abounded there; 

with ſome of the riatives, Peruvian cattle, and firie 

cloth, the people were over-joy'd to ſee-him, and 

very ready to liſt in his ſervice; but the Governor 

of Panama oppoſed it. Whereupon' the three prin= —  J- 

cipal Adventurers, Pizarro, ALMAGRO- and _- 

Lvcne, -came to a reſolution, that Pr1zarrv 


ſhould go'over to Spain and procure an authority 


and recruits equal to ſo great an undertaking ; par- 
ticularly, that he ſhould ſollicit for himſelf the title 
of Governor, for ALMAGRo that of Adelantado, ' 


or the King's Lieutenant, and for Lvcnz the Pro- 


reftorſhip of the Peruvians; and the firſt biſhoprick ___ _ 
in that country. P1zarro accordingly ſet fail, Pizarro 
and arriving in Spain, reſorted to the Court of the goes 


Emperor CH Artes V. which was then at Toleds: Spain for 


a "oajantl: 
Here he met with a very gracious reception on his fion and 


preſenting his imperial Majeſty with ſome Peruvians recruits. 
in their proper habits, two or three Peruvian 


, 


and his comrades had met with in this three years 
voyage, and in the'end recommended the overtures 
he made to the Council of the Indies, who, having 
made their report, P1ZzaRRo was authGrized to pro- 
ceed in the conqueſt of Peru, for the ſpace of two: 
hundred leagues to the ſouthward of Tumbezz 
which lies at the bottom of the bay of Guiaquil, in 
3 degrees ſouth latitude. He procured alſ the title 
of Governor and Captain-General to be conferred 
on him for life, with the offices of Adelantado, or 
Lord-Lieutenant, and of Alguazil Major, or Chief 
Juſtice, He was alſo empowered toereft four caſtles 
in Peru, where he thought proper, and retain the 
government and inheritance of them to him! and his 
poſterity : He obtain'd for Fzxyiwanpo pz Luo- 
NE, that he ſhould be recommended to the Pope 
to be: made Biſhop of 'Fumbez; and in the mean 
time, conſtituted Protector-General of the Peru- 
vians. ALMAGRO was conſtituted Governor of 
Tumbez, and a twentieth part of all the profits and 
revenues of the country, when conquered, were to 
go to PiZaRRo and ALMAGRO, two thirds there- 
of to the former, and one third to the latter;. and 
ALMAGRO-was made a Gentleman,” and' his baſtard 
ſon legitimate: The thirteen men that ' retained 
with P:zaRRo in his diſtreſs, on the iſland of Galle; 
were made Gentlemen, if they were not ſo before, 
and thoſe that were genrlemen Thaw were Oe to 


| be knighted, - , 


Theſe commiſſions and powers were' ; exnbated at 
Toledo on the 26th of July, 1528-; and fix Dor 
nican Friars were order*d to go over with P1za- 
RO, as Miſſionaries fo aſſiſt 1 in the dry —omacy of the 
Peruvians. 

P1ZARRO,. repatring to his native town: of Trux- 
illo,. ſpent ſome months in raifing 'men, and mak- 
ing proviſions for his Yoyage, which having effefted, 
he embark*d' at, Seville with his four brothers, viz 
Fzap1&AnD,' Jonn, Gonzaro and FRANCIS, 
in the month of January, 1530, and' arfived art 
Nombre de Dios;--on the coaſt' of Terra-Firma, | 
from whend he marched with his peoplets the city Pizarro 
of Panama; but his ingrofſing all the Honours and and Almas 
commands to himſelf ſo diſguſted ArMacro, that $'2 fall 
he refus'd to aſſiſt-in the intended'expedition *till % pad 
P1zaxko promiſed to telinquiſh the- title of Ade- miffion Pis 
lantado, and to give _ an equal rs" in what- zarro had 

k ever 9ain's; 
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i WA P.ever they ſhould acquire ; and wpon theſe conceſſions 
| Y'V uother'd his reſentment for the preſent, that the 


the Equa- yhinking himſelf 


Loſes moſt of proviſions, and loſt ſo many men by ſickneſs, 
of his and hardſhips, and the fatiguing marches- through 
| re , bogs and thickets of mangroves in this exceſlive hot 
"F:0:ans of Climate, that his forces were exceedingly diminiſh- 
a great ed, and he now, too late, perceiy*d his error, 1n 
deal of not courting the natives, being in no condition to 
treaſure. nake a conqueſt of Peru with the forces he had left. 


 He'took moſt of the treaſure therefore he had plun- 


And ſends der*d the Indians' of, and ſent his ſhips back with 


| forre- it to Panama to raiſe more recruits, inviting at the 

cruits. ſame time fome Adyenturers from Nicaragua, and 
.other parts of North-America, to come. and join 
him, promiſing them a ſhare of the vaſt treaſures he 
was now aſſured of finding in Peru: - And having, 
with infinite labour, march'd as far as Tumbez,: in 
the bay of Guiaquil, over the mouths of abundance 
of rapid ſtreams, that fall into the South-Sea, un- 
der the Equator, he very fortunately found the 


Finds the Peruvians engaged in a civil war, one part of them 


Peruvians adhering to their lawful Prince Hu ascar, and 
: engagen the other to ATAHNALPA, or ATABILIPA, the 
—_ baſtard ſon of the preceding Emperor Huana 
 Caypac, who had made ATAB1L1PA King of Quitto 

and the northern provinces of Peru in his life-time. 

[This young Prince finding himſelf at the head of a 

great body. of veteran Troops and experienc'd Offi- 

cers, who had been engaged in that conqueſt, was 

not inſenſible- of his ſtrength, and in a ſhort time 

after his father's death diſcover*d views of uſurping 

the whole empire ; this occaſioned muſunderſtand- 

ings between him and his brother Hu as cas, the 

preſent Emperor, which at length ended in an 

open rupture, as has been already related. In this 


war, the inhabitants of the vale of Tumbez ad- 


her'd to their lawful Prince Hu ascar ; and thoſe 
of the iſle of - Puna, a large iſland in the bay of 
Guiaquil, conſiſting of twelve thouſand inhabitants 

and upwards, took part with the baſtard ATas1- 
L1PA," as; their intereſt leg them, carrying on at 

. all times a very gainful trade for their ſalt and other 
productions: of that iſland with the kingdom of 
Quitto, from whom they received woollen and cot- 

ton, cloathing, and other merchandize in return. 

Pi-arro  PAZARRO, AS has been intimated already, find- 
joins the Ing himſelf not able, at this time, to attempt the 
people of conqueſt of the whole Empire, took part with the 
| a mg nd Tumbezenes,. and joining their forces, invaded the 
ces the | and of Puna, which became an eaſy conqueſt; and 
ifland of having taken all the Caciques of the iſland priſoners, 
Puna. he dehvered them into the hands of the Tumbez 
\, *  _ Generals, who. immediately cut off their heads. 
.- He allo releas'd ſeven or eight hundred Tumbezene 


priſoners, and ſent theny home, by which he inha- CH Ap, 
gin'd- he: had fo obliged his new allies, that they X*- 


would not. fail to aſſiſt him in his future conqueſts. 


In the mean time, ALMacro having' ſent P1- 
ZARRO a conſiderable reinforcement from Panama, 
and FExDINANDO DE+SoTo and' other Adventu- 
rers arriving with their troops from Nicaragua, he 
thought himſelf in a condition to carry on the war 
upon the continent, eſpecially as he had ſome rea- 
ſon to expect to be ſupported by the Tumbezenes. 


Accordingly, having provided a ſufficient number 


of floats, - or barklogs, he tranſported his troops 
to Tumbez, in which he loſt ſome men in going on 
ſhore by the ſurf of the ſea, which runs very high 
upon that coaſt, and ſome of | his -people were at- 
tack*d and cut off by the natives, which was a ſur- 
prize to him, as he took them to be his friends. 


"The Spaniſh writers give various reaſons for this 


alteration in the conduct of the natives of Tumbez, 
who 'but 'a very little before profeſs*d themſelves 
their good allies and confederates. Some relate, 
that obſerving the Spaniards had enſlaved the na- ' 
tives of the iſland of Puna, and perfe&tly ſubvert- 

ed their Religion and Government, demoliſhing 
their temples and every thing they held ſacred, 
they expected to be treated in the ſame manner 
by the Spaniards, and therefore thought fit to op- 
poſe their landing in their country. © . 2] 

Others inform us, that while the Spaniards were 
engaged in the redu&tion of Puna, a- very great 
alteration happened in the face of affairs upon the 
continent: ATABILIPA, the baſtard, had defeated 
the forces of his brother Huascar the Emperor, + 
cut in pieces moſt of the inhabitants of Tumbez, 
and the neighbouring provinces, for adhering to 
him ; and the troops that oppoſed Piza rro's land- 
ing in Tumbez, were thoſe detach'd by ATas1- 
L1PA to that: province, on purpoſe to oppoſe the 
invaſion of the Spaniards. EOS ITN 
But whatever was the reaſon of the Peruvians Pizarro 
oppoling the deſcent of the Spaniards, it is evident, reduces 
that they were put in ſuch confuſion by the Spaniſh be wary 
horſe and- artillery, that they fled as the Spaniards gn." h;. 
advanc'd, and after the ſlaughter of ſome thouſands {elf of a 
of them, were forced to abandon 'the town and vat tre- 
caſtle, and even the whole valley of Tumbez, © 
leaving behind them all the gold and filver Plate, 
Emeralds, Pearls, and other rich ſpoils, which lay 
heap'd up in the temple of the Sun, and the Inca's 
palace ; being 10 vaſt a treaſure,” that the Spaniards 
could ſcarce believe ther eyes, when they found 
themſelves ſo ſuddenly poſſeſs*'d of 'it: And ſuch 
was the conſternation ' of ATaB1LIiPaA, and his 
whole Court, when the fugitives related what ſlaugh- 
ter the thunderers ordnance made amongſt them, 
and how impoſſible it was to eſcape the Spaniſh 
horſes, to which animals their fears had added 
wings, that they concluded, if the Spaniards were 
not gods, they at firſt conjeftured they were cer- 
tainly devils, and that it was not poflible for any 
human force to defend” their country againſt them. 

Of which PizaRRo receiving intelligence, reſolv'd 

to take advantage of the terror they were in, and 
march immediately to find out ATABILIPA, while 

he remain'd under that deluſion ; but he found it 
neceſſary to defer his march, *till he.had erected a 

ſlight fortreſs on- the ſea-coaſt (to which he gave 

the name of St. Michael's) for receiving the recruits s. Mi- 
that he expected, and to ſerve him for a place of chael's, 


retreat and ſecurity, in caſe any unforeſeen -accident us mo b 
ſhould happen, town and 


This was the firſt Spaniſh colony planted in Peru, colony in 
and here the firſt Chriſtian church was ere&ted in Ferv: 
the 


CHA 
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CHAP, the year 1531; and Father RxornaLlD Dt 
X conſtituted 


A in ans, FERDINAND DE Lvqut 


PeEDRAGA Was Protector .of:: the Indi- 


being unable to 
I ade Indif- 
poſition." / | 


Pinkda0,:artele butiedilc — 


civil wars, and the Peruvians uniting their 
rorces againſt him, gave out that he was come in 
the name of the great:King of Spain-(like a-true 
Spaniſh Knight Errant) to relieve. the opprefled, 
and do:juftice to thoſe that: were injured, which: he 
ſoon found had the effect he expeted ; for the Em- 
peror Hv as04ar; | having been depoſedi. and/im- 
rr rdary by the. baſtard ATaB1LIieA Ar all-his 

ds and faithful fubjeRts'that had-adhered-to him, 
cruelly oppreſled, they immediately fent an embaſly 


to Pizarro; that.he would affiſt them-in deliver- 


ing their Prince from his captivity, and-reſtore him 


to the throne of his anceſtors:;z- towhom the Spaniſh 


General returned a favourable anſwer. And AT a- 


 Bi11PA,. Who was yet ſcarce ſettled in-the throne 


he had uſurped, apprehanding he ſhould /ſoon-be 
driven from it again, if-the Spaniards joined with 


the loyal party, endeavoured: by all poſhble ways to 


gain the favour of Pizarro, ſending a meſſenger 
to excuſe the hoſtilities his forces had committed' at 
his landing, ; and not only. promiſing what-ſatisfac- 
tion he ſhould demand, but aſſuring him | he was: 
ready to: ſubmit to. the commands, * "_ great 


- Prince from whom-he came.: © | 


The :Spaniſh Generals fades they; a like to. 
meet with little oppoſition from, either-ſide, but 


_ thatbath parties were ready to make them} arbitra- 


tors of thei differences, concluded they ſhould now 


- ſoon be maſters of thoſe immenſe treaſures they un- 
- derſtood wereheaped up in the capital city of Cuſco, 


* and of the gold and ſilver. mines from whence: they 
"were drawn. - They began their:march therefore to 


Caxatnalca, where they underſtood the; Inca then. 
was, in the ;year-1532, as ſoon as they had put the 
town of St. Michael into-a poſture of defence z, and: 


carrying with, them a train-of artillery, which was | 


drawn by-the Indians prefs'd into their ſervice.(there - 
being no. horſes. or. oxen, . or; any other cattle, for 


Joke either in Mexico-or Peru, when. the Spa- 


niards firſt arrived there) advanced by flow-marches,, 
ſending out parties to diſcover the COUNIEYs and, get 
intelligence. as they went along.” 

'T ke conſternation increaſing among the Paruvi- 
ans, and the Spaniards approaching Caxatnalca,. 


-ATARILIPA, | Who looked. upon the artificial thun- 
 derof theSpaniards as ſupernatural, and theirwing'd. 
| horſes, - as well as themſelyes, - to be of iofernal, if 


- Peruvian (t 


* not. of heavenly, extraction, apprehended there was, 


no ſafety for him but in his ſubmiſſion 3 and there- 


fore ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to Pizarro, ; by his 


brother AvuTacay; together . with rich--preſents 
of gold and ſilver plate,; and emeralds, corn, truit, 
and goats, ſtrong liquor, ;veniſon, 


. tame and wild fowl, fine cotton and woollen.gar- 


ments of various calours,. - and whatever. his coun- 
try afforded, 

AU TACHY, Fn ad. to. the prakece, of 
P1zarRo, told him,. be was ſent, by the Inca 
ATABILiPa. to. welcome -him;Jand- the zeſt. of the 
ſons of their common god and father, the.Sun, into 
that empire,., deſiring he -would accept, the, 
preſent he brought with him for the refreſhment of 


his troops in thezr march-z telling hum, |that Inca: 
was impatient to ſee his kindred, whom. he under- 
| ſtood to be of the like heavenly extraction, and to 
whom he Paw all . ovedience. 
_ the royal hiſt 


After which, 
orian relates, that AUTACHY made 


VOL. Hl. 


PERU. 
 the/followirig. formal PRRny to- Pitiza nxro: (which 0 *” =, 


iy xt "7 
3 H 


was: put: into Spaniſh:/by Pn 111g, 4 yotingPeruviatt 
he carried with him td Panama inthiefokmer voyage; 
on purpoſe: to be inſtructed in that language) viz. 
* Inca Vis acocus, thou-progeriy of+ the Sun, 
< ſince it.hath' been-my- fortude to-1be'put on this 
<< remarkable embaſſy, | I'preſume to entreat, yo 
&« would be graciouſly pleaſed'to take:niy Sovereign, 


*© the Inca ATAnnaLtea, into the number of 


*© yourfriends, and contratt a perpetual pi ace and 
** alliance with him ; and that you wo d pardon 


*<' the injuries: the Peruviahs mayz-: throdgh, igno- 
© rance- of . -your divine original,, -have- committed 
s, againſt -you, moderating - that juſt | vengeatice; 
*, your great god' and father, V 1g acocts might 
«, juſtly have inflicted on' our pegple :- And having 
<« ſaid this; he cauſed the preſent tabe-bre rought in 
* and-ſet before the Spaniſh- General? -- ;- - 
The, ſubſtance of - P1zar 0's anſwer to, ht 
ſpeech, *tis-faid | was, that the Spaniards-were/au- 
thoriz'd by their Hi igh Prieſt, the 'Pope, -to conyert 
the., Peruvians fo them idolatry;, to the-Chriſtiarr 
religion.z. and that, the, great Emperon of the Chr 
ſtians, Ca RLES V,, had empower'd, them to enter 
into:aleague of friendſhip 'and perpetual peace. with 
the Inca,.. and were-order*d/to offer. no manney of 
violence. to! him, or' his ſulgofks}' if Hlieſe: oyenurey 
were accepted, + 
. The Peruvian Ambaſſador: bing ciſiniſee, Prv 
ZA R-RO, :to return-the - compliment,, 3 diſpateh'd- -his 
brother Hernanvo Pizarro, and;;HERnANn- 
v0 DE SorTo,, attended by. about thirty: horſe, . and 
PHiLIe the Interpreter, as Ambaſſadors' tothe Incy 
AT-ABILIPA, who was then at” one of .his:palaces 
in the neighbourhood of Caxamalca : - The Inca þe- 
ing inform'd of their approach, ordered; a: detagh-- 
ment of his army to-advance and-meet the:Spaniards- 
on the way, and.condudt them- to is-preſence.” 
This body of Peruvians being come**within-a little 


cliamen of the Caper fell down. and adored 


PF LT 


come. to. pop ; pre par 1,99 were- 
brought for. the. Ambaſſadors. Afﬀtet: they were- 
ſcated, the, Inca looking ſtedfaſtly on them, ſaid to- 
his: Courtiars, - Rehold the, yery face,; countenance, 
and. habit, .of our-god Uiracoche, in- the ſame: 
manner and form as our//anceſtor -the-Inca V 1.4 


cacas; deſerib'd him in his viſion ;;-, and, untnedi- 


ately.two royal, Virgins. brought in //each of them- 
two; golden \cups, filled with: tha liquoruſually;drank- 
by. the Inca, and bowing, deliver'd.one of the cups: 
into. the, hands, of ATa81iiea, and; another ;to- 
Hz ananDo. Pizaaro; andthe In ac- 
quainted them, ;. that. the Inca deſired-ro-drink with: 
them, which, , according -to; the. cuſtom, of their 
country, teſtified, the reſpect. he had for-the Chriſti- 
ans, and .did deſire; to. live in perpetual peace and 
friendſhip with: them ;., Whereupon..the--Inca and 
Hzeananpo drank,.,.and gave. away. their cups x 
then the other Virgin deliver'd/one of her cups.into 


ſmall. the; hands of the Inca, and the other to HERNAnD@ 


Soro, | who had the honour alſo to, drink in like 
manner with the Emperar. | 
Then ſix boys and;,as many gil broughtingreen- 
and dry fruits z . and;one of the Virgins, addrelling 
herſelf to the Ambaſſadors, laid, Ye ſons'of Ca- 
Pac INca VIRacocaa, falte of theſe things we 
22 I offer, 
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OH AP, _ and it will extreniely oblige us : 'Whereupon 


s taſting of their fruits, were: amaz*d, 


» Y barks we royal hiſtorian, toifind ſo much civility and 


I Spain, who having 


== among ous they. TONE taught to 
upon as ous, | 

- The collation being over, Heraonve: 'DE 
SoTo, accor tt—0war why uk Ky mw 


tions. > prgatronans, papvgbdbl 


_ Moſt ſerene Inca, | 


"OU are to underftund, chan world 
there are two ſupreme Princes ; one's the 
m Po. who is High Prieſt, -and firs in the place 
* 9d went of God" the other is the Emperor 
<«< of the Romans, called: Cxaries V. King of 
been informed of the blind 

&* jgnorance in-which-the natives of theſe your king- 
* dorms live, -defpiſing'the true!God, who 'is the 
«< Maker of heaven and earth, beſtowing the wor- 
N ſhip dve onto him upon his creatures, and upon 
<< theDevil-himſelf, who deceivesand deludes them, 


«4% 4 


_ ©. have ſent their Governour and Captain-General, 


To which Sa the Ii ativied the «torn 


© Don Fr ancrsco PizaRro, with his Compa- © 
<« nions,” and'ſome Prieſts, who are the Miniſters 
*<, of God, 'to teach your Highneſs, and your ſub- 
« jets; the divine Trath, and his holy Ag and 


© for this reaſon it is, that they have undertaken 


© this long jourhey to your country; where having 
< received inſtances of your bounty from your h- 


< beral hand, they entered yeſterday into Caxamal- 
<a, por rnd they have ſent us to your High- 

© neſs, with offers Nr peace-and concord, which may 
«. endure forever between us ; that ſo receiving us 
<< under your : protection, we may have leave to 
< preach our Law, and that your fubje&ts may hear 
+ and underſtand the Goſpel, - which will be much 


<0 Leone My re to wy Halvation of 


* PRI 


* 74 vo "#74 l ! 75 ; 


Pr anſwer, | 


+ © AM mah pleaſed, divine Lords: that you 
and' your companions 'are in my days come 
+ into-theſe remote countries, "that fo I might ſee 


. << thoſe- propheſies and” prognoſtications fulfilled, 
<< which our anceſtors have left us ; though in rea- 


_ 4% lity 'my ſoul hath- .muchimore reaſon to be ſad, 


«© ter: 


<« | when. I confider, / that the end of our empire -ap- 


<+- proaches,” of. which, according to ancient predicti- 
_ 4. ons,” yolir eoming is'# forerinner '; and-yet I 


< -cannot butHay, "that theſe times are bleſſed; in 
© which our-god -Uiracocha hath ſent ſuch hap 
5 gueſts, whith ſhall transforirithe State of our 


bo vernment into-a better-condition, of whichc 


6 and- alteration we have certain aMfiraties; Rn 
<<. the tradition/6f -our' anceſtors, -and the words of 
© the laſt teſtiment'iof our father Hv ana Ca AC; 


* for which-reaſon, though we had-certain intelli- 


©* .genee of your entrance into-our country, and'the 
< fortifications you made in it;* and of the-flaugh- 

committed in Puna, 'Tumbez, and other 
5 parts, +yet-neither I, nor/niy Captains, have en- 
** tered into any conſultations, how,''or in what 
<«< manner, - we might expel” you-from- hence; be- 


* cauſe- we - hold and--believe, that you are the 


< ſons of our: great god Uiracocha,. and -mef- 


** ſengers of the Pacia Camac ; for which 
<* cauſe, and in confirmation-of what'my father 
vs delivered: -to-us, we have madeit a law, and 


of PO it teens -robured hall dare! to 


® 4-4 
—_ 


__ © friendſhip, 'and aw perpet 


meſſengers of the Pacra: TE 


| buzldi 


| rals to encamp 


© eke up arms: you; oroffend you y where- CHAD 
ML ag pens with us as you pleaſe, it being 

© glory ſufficient for us' to; dis: by:-your hands; wy 
* whom we: efteem the-divine of God; | 
* by whom you muſt be ſent, conſidering; the 
< actions you have already: performed, : Only 1 de- 
<« fireto'be ſatisfied'in! orie doubt : 'How, comes it 
© to'paſs, as you ſay, that; you come'tg' treat of 
ual peace, in the name 
*© of the'two' beforeamentioned Princes, and yet 
© on the other fide; >without ſo: muchas any ſums 
© mong, '-or | ſending to treat with us, or know 
< our will and + pleaſure: towards you; + you have 
© committed. ſuch: outrages and ſlaughters in the 
© countries through which, ydu have! paſſed? IT - 
< conceive, that the two-Princes which:employed 
you have given you ſuch-commiſſion'to att with 
* ſuch ſeverity againſt. us,'\ without” aty fault of 
** ours: And I wmagine, "that the Paema Cas 
* MAC 'hath ſo commanded them! to--proceed ; 
© wherefore I ſay again, do your pleaſure with us, 

** only I beſeech you'to have compaſſion upon my: 
VB . poor relations, whoſe death and misfortunes will 

gone more oP own. 2+. 0 > 


- The Ambaſſadors were. ith diſniſe'd wich 
large preſents of gold and filver ey; z the Inca 
telling them, he would ſpeedily ne Caxamalca, 
and viſit the ſons: of -his god acotha, and 
And aC-pe mar. 
cordingly, 'the next morning the Inca began his ches to | 
march towards the Chriſtians. Of | which Pr1zag- meet the 
RO having notice, made preparations to receive Carlin. 
him, but far different from what the Inca ex- 


cc. 


pected : For he choſe out a large ſquare in Caxa- Pizarro's 


malca for this interview, ſurrounded.by- a wall, in Preparati 
which there were but two'gates, and ordered his %o 1m 
horſe (being ſixty in'number) to divide themſelves, h 
and draw up in three ſquadrons behind'ſome ruinous | 
ings-'out 'of view, Then he'planted his ar- 
tilery,  fo-as- it' might do'the greateſt execution : 
And on an eminence, inthe middle of the ſquare, 
he ſtood at the head of his infantry, conſiſting of 
an hundred muſqueteers, croſs-bows and pikes;, where 
he propoſed to meet the” Inca, commanding his 
men, that: as ſoon as ſeven or eight thouſand of the 
Inca's forces were enter*d the ſquare; they ſhould 
ſhut the gates, and ſuffer no more to come in ;z and 
that they ſhould all: be _ to fall Wy when he 
gave the ſignal. GOUT 

The Inca ſeem"d'to'! hive ſome Gfpicion of the The Tnca 
miſchief that was intended him, and-halted-a l ſuſpedts 
before he came to Caxamalca, ordering his Gene- _ 
there. " Whereupon Pizarro, 
to be deprived of his prize, ſent ſeveral meſ- 
ſengers to'deſire him-to'haſten his march; pretend- 
ing hee him that day at a great entertain- | 
ment he had . provided : "And che Inca, once pic 
his prefling invitations, - marched forward, 'and en- He advan- 
tering the gates of the ſquare, put himſelf i into the'ces to Cax- 

of his cruel and'treacherous enemies, As the 394: 


| Inca was advancing to the eminence where the - of 


niſh foot 'was drawn up, Pizarro ſent Fa 

Vincent Vatverpe to meet him, and ſum- 

mon him-to ſubmitthimſelf, and his dominions, ito 

the Pope atid the Emperor : 'Whereupon that Fa- 

ther went' tip to'the-chair, or couch, on which the 

Inca ATABILIPA was carried, with a croſs in f-W 

hand, ' and @ Bible (or Breviary) i in the other-z and 

according to' the royal hiſtorian, - made the follow- 

ing ſpeech, viz. © It is'neceflary for you to know, Vincrns 

+ moſt famous ant irtabrcer King, and-alſo for all cc. 
30 - HO Tag 4g 


OY 
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et AD. « your ſubjedts, who are deſirous:to learn the Ca ** of thoſe gfeat iſlands and cointries which ar&ad- © LA B- 
X- *©-tholick faith, tint yl anhikly beth Ire Gdbe. & ** Joining to Mexico ; and having)ſubjetted then uy 
AW © leve the which follow. —_ << by force of -arms; hath reduced them'to'the ac- 


46. which it: 


_ « as St. PETER was God's Vicar, or Vic 


+ "devils, and being w 


| «6. Firſt; thar God, who is three, and yet one, < knowledgment' of the | true religion of Jzsvs 
4 created heaven andearth, and all the things , which © Caur1sST ; for the fame God” [ooRMAnded 


< are in' this world. - That he-gives the reward of 


« eternal life to thoſe that do well, and'puniſhes 
** the evil with eyerlaſting torments. That this 
+ God, at the g of the world, made man 
4, of the duſt of the earth, and breathed into him 
*. the breath of life, which we call the foul,” which 
46 God made after his own image and likeneſs ; by 


«6. body, and a rational ſoul. From: the firſt man, 
« whom: God c4ll'd Apam, all mankind, which 
<< -are in this world, js deſcended, and from him we 
<. take the original and beginning of ovr nature. 
«© That this Ap amt ſinned, by breaking the'com- 
*< mandment_ of his Creator, and in him all men 


_ ©. that have been born ſince his time are under ſin, 


© and ſo ſhall be to the'end of the world z for nei- 
«. ther man-nor woman 18 free from this al ſin, 
< nor can: be, excepting only our Lord Jzsvs, 
** who being the Son. of the only true God, de- 


+6 ſcended from heaven, and was born from the 


« Virgin Mazy, that ſo he might free and re- 
« deem all mankind - from the ſubjeCftion of fin ; 


 * and finally, he died:for our ſalvation on the Croſs, 


©. which was a piece of wood, in form of this which 
«©. T hold in my hands; for which reafon, we that 
<« are Chriſtians do adore and reverence it. This 


.« Tzsvs, by his own power, aroſe from the-dead, 


4. .and forty days after he aſcended into heaven, 
.** where he now ſits at the right hand of God, _ 
<« Father Almighty ; after which he left his A 

© ſtles upon the earth, who were his ſucceſſors, 
<. who: by their words and admonition,-'and other 
<« holy means, might bring men to the —_— 
4 an. wnatiy.of Gods: NENT er 

ce | 

.  * Of theſe Apoſtles St. Pzrvn was | conflity- 
45 ted the chief, as are alſo his ſucceſſors of all other 
£ ſucceeding Apoltles, and of all Chriſtians z and 
nt, 
<< ſo after him were all the Popes of Rome, who are 
* endued with that ſupreme authority whick God 
<« hath them ; . and* which they have, and 
* do, and ſhall for ever exerciſe with much _ 

< 'ty-and care; for propagation of the Goſpel, and 

« guiding men according to-the word of God, 

, +, For which reaſon the Pope of Rome, ' who is 
< the High Prieſt now kving, having underſtood, 
*< that:all the people and nations of theſe kingdoms, 
< leavingtheworſhipof the true Makerof all things, 
<« do brutiſhly worſhip: idols, and the images of 
to draw ther to the 
<<. knowledge of the true God, hath granted the 


<< peror of the Romans, who is the moſt powerful 

<« King of Spain, and Monarch of all the'earth ; 
4 that ſo he having brought the Kings and Lords, 
*© and people of -theſe-parts, under his ſubjection 


* and Cantata, and having deſtroy'd the rebelli- 


+ ousand diſobedient, wa governand rule theſe 
<< nations, 'and reduce them to the now ing of 
5 God, and tothe obedience of the church. - 

« And though our moſt potent King be em- 

« ploy'd in the government of his valt kingdoms 
* and dominions,- yet he received this grant-of the 
«« Pope, andrefuſed not thetrouble for thegoodand 
«« for the ſalyation of theſe nations ; and accord- 
<*< ingly - hath ſeot his Captains and Soldiers to ex- 
+ ecute his commands, as he'did for the conqueſt 


© afirm 
. that the whole man'confifts of 


notion himſelf 'of 
«<-conqueſt of theſe parts to: Caries V. Em- | 


*« that ſoit ſhall be. 

For which reaſon, .the Lehpliey Cith xLes V. 

* hath-choſen for his Ambaſſador and Lieutenant, 
<< Don Frxancisco pe Pizarro, ''who' is here 
** preſent, thar ſo the kingdoms of your Highneſs 
*© may receive all the benefits of religion ; and that 
peace and alliance may be concluded atid 
*© eſtabliſhed between his Majeſty” and'your High- 


<* neſs, on condition, that your Highneſs, andallyour 


< kingdoms, | become tributaries' to the Emperor, $4 ory 


** thou mayſt become his ſabje&, and delivering 1 


** your kingdoms, and all the adminiſtration and 
©* government thereof, thou ſhalt do as other Kin#s 


<. and Lords have already done, and have" the ſame 
9 quarter and conditions with ther s 


* * firſt point. Now as to the ſecohd; when this 
5 peace and alliance is eſtabliſhed; and thou haſt 
© ſubmitted, either voluntarily of by -conftriint, 


This is the 


*© then thou art to yield true and faithfuf obedience 


** to the Pope, who is the High Prieſt; and thou att 
** to receive and believe the faith of Jusvs Currsr 
* our God, Thou art alſo'to reje&; 'and' totally 


< unto you the ſanRity and truth of our law; 'and 
** the falſity of yours ; - the invention and cohtri- 
* vance of which proceeded from the Devil, ' All 


oy « hich, O King, if thou wilt believe me, thou 


<* oughteſt to receive with-readineſs and g06d-will, 
** being' a matter of great importance to thy ſelf, 
** and to thy people ; for if thou ſhouldſt denyiatid 


<< refuſe to obey, - thou wilt be proſecuted with the 


< fire and ſword of war, until we'have'confſtrained 
< thee by force of arms to! renounce” thy religion ; 


« for willingly or unwillingly thou muſt receive 


*- our Catholick faith, and' with ſurrender of thy 


© kingdom pay a tribute to cur E 


*'rRaxony who, with his'whole army; 


periſhed in 


<-rthe Red-ſea : ; \and ſo ſhalt thou, and my thy In- 


5<. dians, periſh and be deſtroyed by our arms.” 
- The Spaniſh writers-ſeem to diſapprove this rough 
ſperch of the Friar's, as too imperious and'afluming, 


having no/mixture'of that ſweetneſs or'real concern 
for the temporal or eternal happineſs of the poor 
Indians, as was ſuitable toa meſſenget of the \_—— oF 
of peace : They lament -alfo that it was'ill i 


 *©to abandon the abominable ſuperſtition-of idols ; 
 * which being done, we' ſhall then make knowti 


mperor.; but in 
.*caſe thou-ſhouldft contend, :”andmake 'reſiftance 
<<: with: an obſtinate mind; be' afſlired; -rhat-God 
56 will deliver thee up, as he did anciently PH 4- 


by Pa1itie the Peruvian, who did' not ny ſpeech ill 


underſtand the 1 
ie dodrines of the Chriftian W- 
ligion : 'Infomuch,” that when he came to Tpeak of 
the nature of the Fridity, as that God was three, 
and yet'orie, he faid,' God was three and one, thac 
was four: ''And when he came to.mention the ge- 
neration of 'mankind, '- and original fin by 'Ap AM'S 
fall, inſtead'of ſaying, That all the world ſinn'd in 


ADAM, he ſaid, All the world heap'd their- ha 7 


ADAM. | Speaking of the divitity-of Cazisr 
Re he was a great perſon who Gdied'for man- 
kind; nor could he: find words ox" virgi- 
= and purity of the bleſſed Virgin 

of the power of the En mere and his 
ndinghiaforces to Danes the world, he expreſs'd 
it' {0 as if he had been bd obs 
heaven and carth, ok 


'of that Court,.'and had no ,z © wan 
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remred to to threaten him by brandiſhing 


THE PRESENT 8FATE 


_ The Emperor | AT AmLy a apprehending, - by 


the concluſiori of the Friar's ſpeech; |thav he was, by 
fair-means-or force, to 'renounce: his ſovereignty, 
and. become a tributary: Prince by. the a of 


the; Pope-and:the'/Emperor, and that the-ſoldiers 
their-arms, 
he was-extremely-dejected, believing that the Ipa- 
niards, as God's. inſtruments, were corne to'takt 


vengeance on him and his- people ; and fetching'a 


_ deep ſigh, repeated the word Atar, which 1s as much _ 


The Inca' $ - 


anſwer to 


th 
— *< farisfattion.-to me, to 


-as if he had ſaid, moſt unhappy man! However, 
recolle&ting hicnſelf, he gave at length the following 
. anſwer. to-Father VixcexT's ſpeech. | 

« Tho! you have deny*d -me all. cha requeſts I 
© made'to, your meſſengers, yet it would be a great | 
grant;me the-favour only +: 
$20 expreſs your ſelves'by a-more ſkilful and faith- 


-<« ful interpreter, becauſe the-manners and. deſigns - 


« of men.Aare better underſtood by diſcourſe, 'than . 


: by ſigns or actions; for tho* you may be:men en- 


.* dued with extraordinary: yirtues and-abilities, yet 
% unleſs (you make them, ap 
< and diſcourſe,, I ſhall never be capable to wndet- 


pear to me:by. words 


<« ſtand. them;by outward: ſigns.and geſtures: For - 


2; * if there be a neceſlity of a-common language be- 
. *©. tween, nations who deſire commerce and-conver- - 


C ſation together, much-more is it requiſite between - 
*<+< people; ſo remote as 'we:are: [For indeed, to treat 
Ko Tb Interpreters ignorant of -both tongues,” .is like 
\< the inarticulate ſound of domeſtick animals; arid - 
« ſuch, -O. man of God, ſeems: this diſcourſe thou 
< haſt. made me-by this: Interpreter. And-now, fo 
_« far as.I underſtand, methinks this-diſcoutſe ſeems 
«« yery...different-to. what, your, Embaſſadors:lately - 
Ki propounded, -for they treated of nothing elſe/but . 

<< peace and friendſhip 3. but now, all the, words of 


” « this Indian are hothing/but menaces of war, atid 


; + death, and fire, and {word, with the extirpation 


Cn 


«+ and. baniſhment of the Inca's and: their-progeny ; 
<< and /that 1, muſt; voluntarily,, er-by.force,; re- 
** nounce. a right. to-my;kingdom, and become tri- 
*«< butary.. to another. .,From whence I collect one 
_< of | theſe; two/things z;- (that (either you or: your 
766 Prince are tyrants,” and roye about to plunder the , 

66 —_ and.to diſpoſleſs others.of their kingdams, 
** killing,and ſpoiling thoſe who owe you. nothing, 
* and have. never offered you;injury .or violence; 


© or otherwiſe, you-are the Miniſters of Gad,; call- 


** ed by,us,, Pacxa Camac,, whom: he hath'ſent - 


"6 to vilit;us. with vengeance. and deftruftion. ,And 
Ki x it be fo, bo both T and: my. vaſſals do. offer our- 
.** ſelves to, death, . and|49 what, pupiſhment, ſoever 
Ko you .,wil .inflict- upon;;us ;,!-not for fear, nor out 
« of any. dread: we; have of;your menaces or Arms, 


- .» © but,in,comphance withthe'commands/enjoined 
+ © ** us by,my-father, Huan Car ac, at 


.the-time 


- *« of his death, which-was, that we COT : 


1< and; honour a nation with. (beards like yourſelves, | 


'%6 which were to .cnter_ img-theſe . -Parts- after his ' 
<< days,, and. of which he prophefied ſome years be- 
þ. ng your ſhips coaſted about ,,oug 'countzy,, and 
* whom he declared to; be. men of better. laws,; of | 
X * more.refined cuſtoms, more wiſe ARE yali- 
ant, than ourfel Ved, 2914 fil . 
« W - to fulfil, the prophecy and teſts- 
v «meme my cath er: :WF:Mile you Varpcocha's, 
< undesſtanging thereby, that you are. the. Mefſen- 
c&- _ of the great, god Uiracocha, whoſewilland 
< pleaſusc,,.qult indgignation,., ar S,; and. Power, 
*« we are unable. to xeliſt ;.., and. yet we/are .aflur'd 


< that he i 18. al} gooc dneſs ang, rgercy_z| apd,for;that 
© reaſon” you, who are his Miniſters and Execu- 


ws ; iy 


” 
(A; 


« tioners:off his will: ought to! abſtain. from-ſuch OH, 


4 rbbberies, - ſlaughter --and- violence' as! you 

« committed in Tumbez and the ans SID 

.=:.5 In the:next place; your Interpreter! ukints 
«me of. five great perſonages: whom 'am ro- at- 
W knowledge : -The firſt-isiGod, whor is! three arid 
« one, ithar; 1s four, .;whom -you call the Creator of 
* the-univerſe ; which, perhaps, - may: bethe-damt 
« whom:we' call PacHA Camac; wa Uiracsche. 
« The: ſecond is the Father of all 'mankind;'» 6h 
* whorn Alb. other men-/have.. «their: ſirſs. 

co The third you call Jz$8us Carisy, - 'who was' the 


4 only perſon: excepted who did not; caſt: his fins 0h 


* the firſt man, but that he died. - The-fourth you 
i 'name/is'the. Pope. The Gfth is Cuaiuns;'who, 
« m compariſon with others, you call _ 
** erful;Monarch of - the/univerſe, and the ſupreme 

«Lord: of all: But then, ' if Cyart es! be: the 
<< Prince;;rand the Lord: of the world; - what need 
< wmas-there. for the Pope to give a new grant and 


66 another,commuſſion 'to:make war upon. me, and 


. *© uſurp'my;kingdoms? For conſequently the Pope 
C * muſt-be{a-greater Prince than he, and the moſt 
.6 powerful-of any. in the world. But'I moſt ad- 


_ *© mire at;what you ſay, that I am obliged to pay 
<« tribute». to CHarRL ts only, and :not to. others, 


** the which you alledge without giving me any 
66 reaſon ; - and indeed 1 cannot conceive on what 


'** ſeore!T am obliged to pay it ; for if I were bound 
.& to--pay tribute and ſervice to any, 'methinks it 
{ ** ſhould be to that God-who, you ſay, created all 


_ © things, and to that- firſt man, who was the fa- 
'< ther of 41' mankind, and to that Jzsvs Cnrisr 
'< who had no ſins to. impute - unto him: And in 
< fine, ' if tribute were to. be given, it ſhould rather 


<« beunto the Pope, who hath power and authority 


*to diſpoſe of my kingdoms and my perſon; and 
<< if you ſay that I owe nothing unto any of theſe, 
*© |. .ſhould imagine - that-.I owe. much leſs to 


re *© CHARLES, who was never Lord of theſe:'coun- 


. '/ Wes, nor ever ſaw-them. - And if the Pope's 
**:grant and conceſſion be obligatory to-me, it were 
juſt, and reaſonable to declare it to me, - before 


** you threaten ,me with war, and fire,. and ſword, 


'< and.death; for I am not ſo void ofunderſtand- 
i*ing and ſenſe, as not to-obey the Pope; in caſe 


«© you can ſhew me arcaſon, and juſtice;ant cauſe Th 


* torit, «1 

"4 Marcover, I jew to 6k Abad ink that 
<< good, man;Jesus CariST was;: :who;znyou fay, 

<© neyer-Jaid his ſfins,on another, - bur thar-he died. 

{* I wouldgladly know, - whether he died of a-natu- 
*< ral death; .or by. the: hands: of this enemies; and 
< whether be was numbeted Gods be- 


< tors his death, . or, afterwards. 


++ And farther, 1 deſire to be informed, tnhuthor 
<* theſe five which you: highly honour, are adored 
<« by you. for Gods ;-for-if it be ſo, you hold more 
<6 toy-Gods than we, . who eckoeegaſgh. no other 
<:than-the Paciya Camac, who is the ſupreme, 
< and the.Sun, who 1s inferior to. him, - and the 
<* Mogn; - who is | his ſiſter and wife. -In' which 
<« doubtful; queſtions 1 heartily deſire to be truly 
< reſolved. by ſome other more able _and- faithful 
<* Interpreter, that ſo-I-may be made more capable 
: a 49 know and obey your will and.com- 
c M "RIES 


SN Yooa lan haked-foen thinknich eva 


by the Friar to the Inca, -and we may be afſur'd of 
its being genuine 3 but it-i8 not poſſible he ſhould be 
ſo well afſured what the: Inca's anſwer was, there 
being no body preſeat, I preſume, rhat could take 
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SY hat it was much of the tenour we find it in the 


paniſh writers. , VEE | 

But after all, what are theſe ſpeeches and ſum- 
mons's of the Spaniards to the Indians to change 
their religion but mere grimace ? It is evident P1- 
ZARRO'S eyes were altogether fix*d upon the plun- 
der, and he was prepared to maſſacre and cut the 
Peruvians in pieces, before he knew what anſwer 
would be given the Miſſionaries : He drew the un- 
wary Indians into an ambuſcade, from whence it 
was impoſſible they ſhould eſcape, or carry off their 
Prince, on whoſe captivity he knew depended the 
fate of that empire; cloſely following the precedent 
ConTez had ſet him, in ſeizing MonTzzuma, 
Emperor of Mexico. 5 

Had the Spaniardsentertained chriſtian or pacifick 
views, they could not have expected that ignorant 
men, who never heard of the Chriſtian religion, 
ſhould immediately comprehend its doctrines, or 
obey its precepts, before they could poffibly make 
any refleCtion on what was propoſed to them ; and 
yet this was the conſtant praftice of the Spaniards in 


that new world, to give the natives a ſhort ſum- | 


mons, and if they refuſed to obey it, immediately 
to plunder and enſlave them. But to proceed : _ 

The Spaniards, ſays DE La Veca, weary of 
this long diſcourſe, began to advance and attack the 


Indians, and plunder them of their gold, ſilver, 


and jewels ; for they had put on their richeſt orna- 


| ments that day to receive the embaſſy ſent them 


(as they believ*d) from the univerſal Monarch of the 
world ; and ſome of the Spaniards climed a tower 


| to ſeize one of the Peruvian idols, adorned with 


gold and precious ſtones, which outrage occaſioned 
a great noiſe and tumult among the Indians ;z but 
the Emperor called out to his people to be quiet, and 
make no reſiſtance whatever violences the Spaniards 
committed. - Some writers ſay, that Friar Vin- 
CENT encouraged the ſoldiers to attack the Indians, 
becauſe ATaBiLiPa threw the Bible, or Breviary, 
upon the ground, which that Friar preſented him ; 
but Dez La VEca aflures us, this was. not true ; 
that the Friar indeed, being ſurpriſed at the ſudden 
cry of the Indians, as he was diſcourſing with the 
Inca, run away and dropp'd his book and the croſs 


_ upon the ground ; but that he was ſo far from en- 


couraging the ſoldiers to fall upon the Indians, that 


| he called out to them to do no manner of violence : 
However, whether Father VinczxT encouraged 


the ſlaughter of the Indians or not, or whether 
Pizarro acquainted him with his intentions, or 
concealed them from him, nothing is more evident 


The Indi- than that this General drew the Indians within thoſe 


ans maſſa- 
cred, and 
their Inca 


walls on purpoſe to:maſſacre and plunder them, and 
make the Inca his priſoner ; for the conference be- 


made pri- tween the Inca and the Friar was ſcarce ended, be- 


ſoner. 


fore he made the appointed ſignal for the great guns 


to fire among the thickeſt of the Indians, and his 


horſe to. attack and trample them under their feet, 
and the dogs to be let looſe at them, while he, at 
the head of his infantry, marched up to the golden 
chair, or throne, on which ATAaB1LIiPa was carried, 
and made him priſoner. The poor Indians, *tis ſaid, 
when they ſaw what the Chriſtians. chiefly aim'd at, 
threw themſelves between the Spaniards and their 
Prince, ta prevent his being taken, but not a man 


of them offter*d to lift up a weapon to defend him- 


ſelf, their Emperor having commanded the contrary : 

The poor people therefore were ſlaughtered: like ſo 

many ſheep, *till Pizagzo having made his way 

through, or rather over . the heaps of the lain, 

pull'd down the Emperor from his chair with his 
V OL. IL | 
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AP. it verbatim ; however, he ſeems to be of opinion; 


own hands, and took him priſoner, in' which a&tion C H AP: 
he received a {light wound from one-of his own ſol .__*-_ 
diers that ſtruck at the Inca; and the General was ; 
the only Spaniard that was hurt; tho? five thouſand 
Peruvians were killed that day with their arms in 
their hands; which amounts to a demonſtration that 
the Peruvians made no reſiſtance : And- that this 
brave aCtion the Spaniards boaſt of ſo much, may 
more properly be ſtiled a barbarous butchery than a 
victory ; and I cannot help thinking, that Czr- 
VANTES had ſome of theſe Spaniſh heroes, that ſub- 
dued the Weſt-Indies, in his eye, when he intro- 
duced that inimitable champion Don- QuixoT,z 
arm*d cap-a-pee, charging a flock of ſheep with 

| his launce, Let any one conſult the Spaniſh Hiſto- 
riographer, AnTonio Dt Hrrtra, Bras V a- 
LERA, and the reſt of the Spaniſh authors who 
write of this conqueſt, and they will ſee I do their 
countrymen no wrong in this relation, | 

Herera informs us, that Pizarro, before The trea- 


ATaB1L1PA and his Indians entered the ſquare, <bery and _ 


commanded his musketeers to take poſt upon a ſig- ty of 
nal given them; that the Captains Fx _ IN pil. ons. nag | 
PizarRo, FERDINAND DE SOTO, SEBASTI AN feſled by 
DE BaicaZaAR, and CHRISTOPHER DE Min a, their own 
who commanded the cavalry, ſhould fall upon the er 
Indians, and the foot ſhould do the like; and di- 
rected them, before the execution-began, that they 
ſhould permit a certain number of the enemy (as 
they call'd them) to enter the gates, which they 
ſhould afterwards take ſpecial care to ſhut and ſe- 
cute : That Father Vincent having made his 
ſpeech to the Inca, told Pizarro he was treated 
with contempt; and that the tyrant demanded re- 
ftitution of the gold and filver the Spaniards had 
plunder*d his ſubjects of. Ho DS: 

Whereupon, fays Herzr 4a, Piz4rxo did not 
think fit to loſe more time : © for he had before 
<< reſolved what to do ;** being a man that had 
ſerved twenty years in the Welſt-Indies, and know=- 
ing the victory depended on ſeizing the perſons of 
the Sovereigns: He lifted up the white:Cloth, which 
was the appointed ſignal for executing the orders he 
had grven, and thereupon PzTzR pz CanDia 
fir” d the great guns, andthe musketeers their pieces, 
to the amazement of the Indians, and the more ſo, 
becauſe it was unexpected : Then the drums beat, 
the trumpets founded, the horſe fell in three feveral 
ways among the Indians, while ' the infantry made 
a flaughter of them with their croſs-bows, pikes and © 
ſwords:: And Pr1zarRo in perſon, with fifteen 
choſen men, marched up to: the” chair ,ofi: which 
ATABILIPA Was carried, and killing thoſe that 
ſupported it, with ntany more that crowded: to ſup» 
ply their places, after a very great ſlaughter 'of the 
Indians, ſeized the Inca, and pull'd him\down' from 
his chair ; after which, the Peruvians fled; and were 
purſued: by the Spaniards, who: did. not leave off 
killing them *till the: fugitives broke down part of 
the wall of the ſquare, by which means: ſome of 

. "44 


them eſcaped. _ 


Blas VaLltRra, whoſe father was' in'this aCtion 
alſo, relates that five thouſand Indians: were kill'd, 
(viz.) three thouſand! five hundred” by the ſword, 
and the reſt, who were for the moſt part old men; 
wemen and children, who came only to gaze, were 
trampled under foot by the horſe... .. : 
 T.opsz pe GoMara, chap. '113, fays, Not- 
withſtanding the Indians were arm?d, not a man 
lifted up his hand ; probably, ſays he, the ſurprize 
was ſo ſudden, and their terror ſo great, occaſion*d) 
by the ſound of trumpets, the:roaring of 'the can- 
nons, firing of the fmall arms, the ruſhthg of tife 
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horſe upoh them, "and the clattering of the Spaniſh 
armour, things unknown to that defenceleſs people, 
that they were confounded, and loſt the uſe of their 
reaſon ; declaring that. great numbers periſh*d with 
their arms in their hands, rather than they would 
fight and defend themſelves. 121) 

- Dzx La Vzca indeed obſerves, that the Spariiſh 
Generals pretended the Indians were treacherous ; 
that ATaB1LIiPA had formed a deſign to ſurprize 
the Spaniards, and put them all to the ſword ; and 
that Father VincexnT complained to the General 
they refuſed his invitation to become Chriſtians, and 
treated him and the Croſs with' contempt, and 
thereupon incited the General to fall upon them, 

- - But in theſe accounts, ſays Ds La Veca, the 
General and Captains were not fincere : They en- 
deavoured to put the beſt gloſs upon their actions, 
leaving out of the narrative they ſent to the Court 


of Spain, all their cruel and unjuſtifiable proceed- 


ings ; and adding whatever had a fair appearance. 
<«« It being confirmed (ſays that hiſtorian) by ſeveral 
& other writers, that ATaB1LIPA commanded his 
& ſubjects not to reſiſt the Spaniards:** For if 
the Inca had not commanded them not to fight, 
certainly, ſays he, they would never have endured 
to ſee their Prince overthrown and taken, having 
weapons in their hands : They would rather have 
all died tm his defence, as many of them did in en- 
deavouring to ſupport his chair, and not have ſut- 
fered an hundred and ſixty Spaniards, whom they 
were able to have ſubdued with ſtones, to commit 
ſuch outrages. Whereas there was not one Spa- 
niard either killed or wounded, unleſs Francis 
P1izaRRo the General, who received a little hurt 
in his hand by one of his own men, as he went to 
ſeize on ATABILIPa. The truth is (ſays he) the 
Indians did not fight, becauſe they held every com- 
mand of the Inca to be a part of their religion, and 
of the divine law, tho? it were to loſe their lives and 
eſtates: Indeed ourauthor deſcribes it to a miraculous 
providence that the Inca ſhould give theſe orders ; 
but theſe, 'and abundance of miracles more of the 


ſame.ſtamp, which the Spaniards relate in their hiſ- 


tories of their invaſions and ufurpations in the Weſt- 
Indies, are but little credited probably by hereticks, 


whatever they may be by thoſe of their own per- 
en. 0 ES 


_ To proceed to the hiſtory. ' Przanro having 
ſeized the Inca, and convey'd him to his own quar- 


The \poils yers, directed "the ſpoils of the field to be colleted 


th 
field, 


and brought to him, which were exceeding great, 


conſiſting of large gold and ſilver veſſels, and uten- 
fils, fine garments of various colours, jewels and 
ernaments belonging to the Inca, -the royal family, 
and great officers. There were taken alſo ſeveral 
Ladies, wives of the Caciques and Orejons, and ſome 
of the Mamacona's, or conſecrated Virgins : And 
tho? all mankind muſt look upon this action as one 
of | the moſt treacherous and barbarous maſſacres 
that ever was. committed by Chriſtians, -yet had 
P1zarkRo the confiſtnce to command a ſolemn 
thankſgiving to God to be obſerved that very day, 
being the third of May, 1533, (the feſtival of the 
Exaltation of the Holy Crofs) and in that very field 
where the ground was cover*d with the dead bodies 
of the miſerable Indians they had thus murder'd and 
plunder*d. Next day he ſent out a detachment of 
his forces to plunder the Inca's camp, where he 
met: with another rich booty ; tho” *tis ſaid the Pe- 
ruvian Generals had carried off three thouſand loads 
(Porter's burdens) of gold and filver before the Spa- 
niards arrived there ; therefore, in order to induce 
the Indians not: to carry off or conceal any more of 


their treaſures, he cauſed it-to' be prockimed that C HAP. 


their Inca was alive, and that they were at liberty 
to come and attend him, and perform their uſual 
ſervices. Whereupon ſeveral of the Indian Gene- 
rals and great Officers returned to Caxamalca to at 
tend their captive Sovereign ; he alſo cauſed the 
Inca's women to be brought to him; and ſuffered 
him to be ſerved in the ſame manner he uſed to be 
before this misfortune ; tho? he till kept him in 
fetters, which made the Inca apprehenſive they 
would take away his life in the end, unleſs he could 
find ſome way ro obtain his liberty ; Having ob- 
ſerved, therefore, the inſatiable thirſt of the Spaniards 


$*-1YÞ 


after gold and filver, he promiſed to give them ag The Inca 


much of thoſe precious metals as a great room in 


offers vaſt 
treaſures 


the caſtle of Caxamalca would hold, for his free- for his li- 


dom ; and that the Spaniards might not doubt the berty. 


performance of what he offer*d, he propoſed their 
ſending ſome Spaniſh officers with his people to 


_ Cuſco, to the temple of Pacua Camac, and other 


places, to bring the treaſures repoſited there to Cax- 
amalca, and at the ſame time iſſued his orders, that 
the Spaniards who were diſpatched to theſe places 
ſhould be hoſpitably entertained in the countries 
through which they paſs*d, and receive all the aſſiſt- 
ance his ſubjefts could give them. . 


In the mean time, James pe ArLMacro ha- Almagro 
ving liſted an hundred and fifty men in his ſervice b''"gs a 


at Panama, embarked with them for Peru, to re- 
inforce Pizarro; but was cbliged, by contrary 
winds, to land at Cape FRrancisco, to the north- 
ward of the Equator, where he was joined by ano- 
ther party of Spaniards that were going to ſhare 
P1zarRo's fortunes, making together a body of 
between two and three hundred men ; but being 
obliged to paſs ſo many moraſſes and mouths of 
rivers, and march through continual rains under the 
Equator, he loſt thirty or forty of his men, and 
fell ſick himſelf ; however, ſurmounting all theſe 
diſtreſſes and difficulties, he arrived at length at the 
new Spaniſh colony of St. Michaels, near the Bay 


of Guiaquil, and there he underſtood that Pizar- 


Ro had made the Emperor ATasz1L1ea priſoner, 
and poſſeſſed hunſelf of a vaſt treaſure. Where- 
upon, *tis faid, ALmacro conſulted with his Of- 
ficers, whether they ſhould join Pizarro of go 
upon ſome further diſcoveries independent of him, 
if he refuſed to let them ſhare the treaſure he had 
got ; and ALMacRro's Secretary, it ſeems, ſent 
P1ZARRo intelligence, that his maſter had no good 
intentions towards him : But Pizarro, either be- 
lieving that he ſhould not be able'to keep ſo large 
an empire as Peru in ſubjeCtion with the few troops 
that were with him, or that ALMmacro having 


great TCins 


torcement 
to Peru. 


i 


more forces than he commanded, might join a par- 
ty of the Indians and take his booty from him, and 


ſet up for 'himſelf, ſent very obliging meſſages to 
ALMAaGRO, inviting him to advance and join him, 
and at the ſame time acquainted him with the arts 
that were uſed to ſet them at variance, and thereby 
ruin their enterprize on Peru, which was not to 
be carried on but by their united forces and endea- 
vours ; and particularly he acquainted ALrmacro 


with the treachery of his Secretary, who thereupon 


ordered him to be hang'd up, and immediately be- 
gan his'march towards Caxamalca. 
The Inca ATaB1L 1Pa receiving advice that ano- 


ther body of Spaniards was arrived upon the coaſt, 


began to refle&t that this would not probably be to 
his advantage ; for P1zaR Ro would now no longer 
be under a neceſſity of carrying matters fair with 
him, being enabled by this reinforcement, to 
maintain his conqueſts by pure force : He haſten*d 

"therefore 


cn 


The } 
Huaſc 
Put tt 
death 
Atabi 


Pa's © 
ders, 
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Or PERD 

'© 1 AP. therefore the bringing in the treaſure he had offer*d 
X. for his ranſom, that he might obtain his liberty be- 
WY fore P1ZArR0 was joined by ALMAacro ; but ano- 
ther accident happened about the ſame time, which 

he apprehended would be ſtill more fatal to him. 

The three Spaniſh officers that were ſent with his 

people to Cuſco happening to paſs through the 


"ZI 
conceived. of them, which was .then ſo neceſſary to CHAP. 
| facilitate their. future attempts. The Indians, we - */ 
are told, ſoon perceiv*d they muſt deduce theoriginal i a 
of the Spaniards from ſome baſer fountain than that vians loſe 
of the Sun; and the eſteem and affeftion they at firſt their ef- 


[OUaTig 3 hes $223" 1 ' teem for 
entertained for the Chriſtians, on - the mighty pro- , « pant- 


town where Hu ascar his brother, the lawful Em- 
peror, was priſoner, went to ſee him, and ac- 
quainting Hu ascar with what ATaB1iLiea had 
offered for his ranſom, that Prince acquainted therh 


how ugjuſtly he had been depos'd and impriſoned 


by ATABILIPA, his baſtard brother, who had no 
right to the empire or the treaſures he had promis'd : 
And as he underſtood one principal deſign of this 
expedition of the Spaniards was ** to relieve the diſ- 
<« trefſed, and to do juſtice to thoſe that were op- 
<< preſs'd,”” he did not boubt but they would releaſe 
him from his captivity, and reſtore him to his 
throne ; which he ſhould not only gratefully ac- 
knowledge, but would furniſh them with much 
more treaſure than the Uſurper could poſſibly do ; 
for his loyal ſubje&s had buried moſt of their gold 
and ſilver plate after the battle wherein he was 
made priſoner, to conceal it from the rebels, but 
would readily produce it again, and pay it to the 
Spaniards for his ranſom, if he required it. 
P1zaRRro's three meſſengers ſeem'd to liſten to 


' theſe overtures, and promiſed the Inca Hvascar 


that juſtice ſhould be done him ; but left that Prince 


however in priſon, and continued their journey to 
Cuſco ; and advice being immediately carried to 
ATaBILIPA of this conference between the Spa- 


\ niſh officers and his: brother, he ſoon ſaw that he 
ſhould be undone unleſs Huascar was diſpatched 


promiſed ſuch mountains of gold and filver, they 


out of the way, knowing that the greateſt part of 
the Empire were ſtill in his intereſt ; and as they 
would infallibly be ſupported by the Spaniards, to 
whom his brother had diſcover*'d his treachery, and 


would certainly ſacrifice him to their avarice, if they 
had no regard to the juſtice of his brother's cauſe. 

But then reflecting, if he ſhould order his bro- 
ther to be put to death, the Spaniards might make 
this a pretence for taking away his own life, he re- 
ſolved in the firſt place to ſound how Pizarro 


Rood affefted towards Huascar, which he did 


by feigning he had received intelligence that the of- 
ficers who had his brother in their cuſtody had put 
him to death without his knowledge, for which the 
Uſurper expreſs'd a very great concern ; but find- 
ing Pizarro was not moved at the relation, and 


that he only ſaid, This was the fortune of war, the 


hves of captives were at the conqueror's diſpoſal, 


feſſions they -made of their juſtice and honour, WAS, ards. 


on a ſudden, converted into dread and averſion : 
They were afflicted to find fo vicious and profligate 
a race of men, who trampled on every thing that 
was ſacred, and whoſe avarice ſeem'd to exceed all 
bounds, ſhould become maſters of their country, and 
from that time meditated how they might throw off 
that intolerable yoke which they found the Spa- 
niards were about to impoſe on them ; however, 
they durſt not diſobey the commands of their Inca 
ATaB1LiPa, but having amaſſed a conſiderable 
quantity of treaſure, they loaded it on the backs of 
their Tamenes, or Porters, and conveyed it to 
Caxamalca, with a view poſſibly of aſſerting their 
liberties. to greater advantages, when they ſhould 
have procured the releaſe of the Inca. 


But the moſt valuable treaſure, conſiſting of gold, 


ſilver, and emeralds, being lodged in the temple of 
Pacyua Camac, the inviſible God, as Pizarro 


was informed, he diſpatched his three brothers thi- 


ther with .the Peruvian officers ATABiLiPa de- 
puted to fetch it to Caxamalca ; but the Prieſts of 
Pacua Camac, receiving advice how the tem- 
ple of Cuſco had been rifled by the Spaniards that 


went thither, to prevent the like misfortune, ſent 


away four hundred loads of gold, ſilver, and jewels, 
before the PizaRRros arrived, which were buried 
in the earth, or carried to ſuch a diſtance that the 


Spaniards could never diſcover what became of 


them : However, FEerpinanD PizaRRo found as 
much plate in this temple as amounted to ninety 
thouſand crowns, beſides what the ſoldiers em- 
bezzeld, and returned with it to Caxamalca, __ 
| The Marſhal Aumacro being advanced by this 
fime into the neighbourhood of Caxamalca, P1- 
ZARRO the General went out to meet him and 
congratulate his arrival, received him with all the 
marks of affetion and eſteem imaginable, and of- 
fer'd him ſuch a ſhare of the ſpoils as made him per- 
fefily eaſy. But his ſoldiers, who expeCted to di- 
vide the booty with thoſe that ſerved under P1zar- 
Ro were told, they were entitled to no part of it, as 
not having been preſent in the action when the Inca 
ATABILIPA was made priſoner, which was near 
creating a mutiny amongſt them ; but they were 
pretty well appeas'd when Pizarro agreed to di- 
{tribute an hundred thouſand ducats among the men 
which came with ALMacRo; the reſt of the plun- 


The Inca ATABILIPA diſpatched an expreſs for putting der, after the Emperor's fifth was deducted, was di- 
Huaſar HuAasCaR to death, and his orders were inimedi- vided by P1zaRRo among his officers and ſoldiers 
put to ately executed ; tho' it remains very uncertain ih in ſuch proportion as he ſaw fit, in which he pre- 
—_ what manner he died ; for ſome writers affirm he tetided to have a great regard to the merit of the 
pas or- Was burnt, and others he was drowned, and ſome reſpective Adventurers : And *tis ſaid, he at this 
ders, that his body was cut in ſmall pieces, that his ſub- time, after he had reſerved the Inca's golden chair 


Jets might not pay thoſe honours to the corpſe of 


their deceaſed Inca as was uſual. A 


However, the Peruvians mourned, and made 
great lamentations for him as ſoon as his death was 
known, crying to heaven for vengeance on his 


murderers, and entreated the Spaniards to revenge. 


it on the cruel uſurper ATABILIPA. | 

In the mean time, the three officers that were 
ſent to Cuſco being arrived there, were adored by 
that people as the true deſcendants of the Sun ; bur 


the Spaniards lament that they were men of mean 


parts and education, who knew not how to pre- 
ſerve that reſpe&t and veneration the Peruvians had 


to himſelf, diſtributed as much gold and filver plate 
amongſt the ſoldiers as amounted to 1500000 
crowns and upwards, which, conſidering the value 
of gold and filyer at that time, was more than fif- 
teen millions at this day. 

The ſoldiers being poſſeſſed of this prodigious 
wealth, fell into all manner of exceſſes, raiſing the 


price of things to a very great rate, by offering any 


ſums to gratify their appetites or fancies, and never 
was gaming at a higher pitch ; which, ?tis ſaid, their 


officers conniv*d at, or rather encouraged, that the 


ſoldiers, having loſt their money, and becoming de- 
pendant on them again, might be more under wm 
mand, 
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. mand. And now P1za RRo thought. it. a proper time . 


to ſend over the fifth part of the treaſure to the Empe- 
ror, as he had ſtipulated, and with it his brother Fer - 
DINANDO P1ZARROo, to follicit for ſuch reinforce- 


' ments as might eſtabliſh the dominion of the Spani- 


. ards in Peru ; and to 


tition that his ; rj 
might be extended til further to the ſouthward ; 
(the General having omg heard by this time, 
that the chief filver mines lay farther ſouth than 
200 leagues, beyond which his patent did not ex- 
tend). The Marſhal AL macro alfo employ'd his 
agents to repreſent to the Court of Spain with what 


expence and application he had ſent and carried re- 


inforcements, and ſupplied the General with ammu- 
nition and proviſions from time to time, to enable 
him to make his conqueſt, and to defire that all that 


| part of South-America which lay to the ſouthward 
of the lands granted to Pizarro, might be put 


under his government: And with theſe agents, ſent 


by the General and the Marfhal, return*d ſeveral 


Miracles 
pretended 
to. 


A formal 
/ procels 
drawn up 
againſt 
Atabilipa, 


Adventurers, to the number of fifty or threeſcore, 
who having obtain'd thirty or forty thouſand ducats 
a-piece for their reſpective ſhares of the ſpoils, were 
perfectly ſatisfied with it, and choſe to enjoy what 
they had got the remainder of their lives in their 
own country, rather than undergo more hazards 
and difficulties to increaſe their fortunes. Theſe 
men knew how to ſet ſome bounds to their deſires ; 
but as for the Generals and many more of thoſe that 
remain'd in Peru (who were about four hundred men) 
it appears nothing was capable of ſatisfying their a- 
varice/and ambition ; , moſt of them periſhed in the 
purſuit of wealth and unbounded power, after they 
were poſſeſſed of more than would have made moſt 
men happy, or at leaſt eaſy in their circumſtances. 
But to proceed : - 
 D&z La Veca and the reſt of the Spaniſh hiſto- 
rians relate abundance of miracles that were wrought 
in their favour on their introducing Chriſtianity into 
Peru ; and that their converſion of the Peruvians 
might reſemble the vp. of the Chriſtian religion 
by the Apoſtles in thus yur of the world, they tell 
us, that all the idols and oracles of thoſe Pagans be- 
came dumb on the conſecration of the hoſt, as per- 
form*d in the maſs ; but ſurely heaven could never 
countenance ſuch cruelty, injuſtice and oppreſſion as 
was exercis*d by the Spaniards on that unhappy peo- 
ple. They compared the Indians indeed to the 
Egyptians; but who gave them authority to plunder 
and murder the Indians, and take their country 
from them ? Can it be imagined that God would 
by miracles ſet his ſeal, as it were, to ſuch flagrant 
enormities, and countenance facts that none bur in- 
fernal powers could approve? Was it thus the Apo- 
ſtles and primitive Chriſtians propagated Chriſtiani- 
ty? Or did theſe Reformers copy after Manomer, 
and plant their ſuperſtition in this new world by the 
ſword, the halter, and the bow-ſtring, and ſuch un- 
paralle'd villaniesas M anome T would have bluſh*d 
to commit ; of which their treatment of ATaABIL1- 
PA Will ever remain a tragical inſtance. | 
 ATABIL1P A, the royal priſoner, having offered 
PizARRoO a prodigious treaſure for his liberty, and 
actually paid great part of it if not all (as ſome of 
their hiſtorians admit) P1zarRo, notwithſtanding, 
determin'd to take away his life, pretending that he 
encourag'd'the Indians to attempt his reſcue and cut 
off the Spaniards : And that he might juſtify his 
condud&t 1n this proceeding, he cauſed a formal pro- 
ceſs to be drawn up againſt him, conſiſting of the 
following articles, (v1z.) 
"@ 


and he was accordingly ſtrangled, 


and afterwards uſurped his throne. .. 
IT. "That he had cauſed his ſaid brother to be mur- 
der*d, fince he became a priſoner to the Spaniards. 
III. That the AaTB1L1ea was an idolater. 
IV. That he cauſed his ſubjects to ſacrifice men 
and children, | | 
V. That he had raiſed unjuſt wars, and been 
guilty of the blood of many people. | | 
VI. That he kept a great many concubipes. 
VII. That he exatted taxes and tribute of the 
Peruvians fince the Spaniards poſſeſſed his country, 
and conſumed and embezzel'd the publick treaſure. 
VIII. That he had incited the Indians to rebel 


I. That Hy ascas Inca being his eldeſt brother CH AÞ. 
and lawful Sovereign, and himſelf a baſtard, he had  *- 
cauſed Hvas car to be depos*'d and impriſoned, The a; 
cles. 


and make war againſt the Spaniards ſince he had 


been their priſoner. 


The laſt article being chiefly inſiſted on, the Inca 
abſolutely denied that part of the charge, and com- 
wad. of the treachery of Pizarro, who, after 

e had extorted ſuch a ranſom from him, now broke 
his faith, and would put him to death under a co- 
lour of law ; and deſired he might be ſent over to 
Spain, and try*d before the Emperor: He urg'd that 
he had never offended the Spaniards, but greatly en- 


nich*d them; and that they could not without great 


ards proceeded to examine witneſſes againſt him on 
theſe articles, whoſe teſtimony being interpreted by 
Pair 1e the Peruvian, whom the Spaniards admit 
was an enemy to the Inca, and Pizarro and Ar- 
MAGRO ſitting as his Judges, they made no diffi- 


culty to condemn him to be burnt ; and Friar V 1y- Atabilipa 
1s CONnN-s 


demned to 
be burnt. 


cENT VaLveRp, '*tis fard, approved the ſen- 
tence under his hand, that it ns give the greater 
ſatisfaftion to the Court of Spain : 'The Friar alſo 
took great pains to induce the Inca to turn Chriſti- 
an and receive baptiſm before he died, which he con- 


ſented to, *tis ſaid, upon condition that the execu- He is bap- 


tion might be changed from ri: ba ſtrangling ; 


firſt given him abſolution, and aſſign'd him a ſeat in 


heaven, notwithſtanding the many crimes they had ftrangled. 


charg*d him with. | | 

Many of the Spaniards, it ſeems, proteſted againſt 
theſe proceedings, and the putting the Inca to death 
had almoſt occaſion'd a mutiny ; but thoſe who were 
for ſaving him, finding themſelves the ſmaller num- 
ber, and it being repreſented that their quarrels at 
this time would not only be fatal to themſelves, but 
be the loſs of Peru probably, they thought fit to 
acquieſce in the determination of the greater number. 


But notwithſtanding Lhaveno great, opinionof P1- p;zarros © 
ZARRO'SJuſtice or humanity, it would not be fair to apology 


conceal what his friends ſayin his favour, who tell us, _ wart 


that the Indians themſelves were really the occaſion. 


of this Prince's death; that the party of Hu ascar 


were perperually ſuggeſting, that the Spamards could 
never expect to poſſeſs Peru quietly as long as he li- 
ved, and produced ſeveral witneſſes at the trial, who 
poſitively teſtified that AT aB1L1P Aa was, conſpiring 
to raiſe an army to deſtroy the Spaniards; and that 


injuſtice take away his life. However, the. Spani- 


tized. 


e Friar having aq ater. 


wards 


ng. 


the Peruvian Generals had actually aſſembled. their 


troops in ſeveral parts of the empire, and particu- 


larly in Quitto, the province the Spaniards were now. 
in, and which was maſt devoted to this Inca; and 
that if Pizarro had not cut him. off, he would: 


have hazarded the loſs of all his conqueſts. They 
relate alſo, that an amour between Pirie the In- 


terpreter, 
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61H AP. terpreter, and one of the Inca's women, did not a 


little contribute to ATaBi1LipA's rum: For Pr1- 


Ye deſpairing of enjoying his miſtreſs while the 


The an- * 


lwer tO 
Pizar ro0's 


apology + 


Inca liv'd, was perpetually bringing ſtories to P1- 


'ZARRO of the diſaffetion of the Indians, and their 


conſpiracies to cut off the Spaniards, and reſcue their 
Prince out of priſon. They relate alſo, that Pa1- 
LIP gave the worſt turn to the evidence he could, 
when he was called to interpret it, repreſenting 
things much worſe than they were, which induced 


"the General to believe he was really in danger, and 


that he could not be ſafe while ATazitiea lived; 
and under ſuch a perſuaſion, he could not be blam'd 
for putting the Inca to death, who had forfeited the 
protection that was promis*d him, by his plots. 

On the other hand it is anſwered, that admitting 
the charge had been true, the Inca might have 
been as well ſecur*d againſt his doing the Spaniards 
any miſchief, by ſending him over to the Emperor 
(who would have been a much more proper judge 
of his aCtions than P1zarRro) as by putting him to 
death: And as to ATABIL1PpA's being a uſurper, 
and having dethroned and murdered his brother and 
ſovereign, it 1s demanded, who gave P1ZaR Ro au- 
thority to judge and condemn a ſovereign Prince 
for theſe offences : Had Pizarro acted up to the 
charafter he aſſumed, of a protefor and deliverer 
of the diſtreſſed, and reſcued and proteQted Hu as- 
CAR, the lawful Emperor, againſt the Uſurper; or, 
after the death of Hu ascar, had cauſed his law- 
ful ſucceſſor tg be proclaimed, and eſtabliſhed on 
his throne ; either of them might have called AT a- 
BILtPA to account for his uſurpation and tyranny, 
and done juſtice upon him ; but P1zarro could 


| have no better authority to judge and condemn this 


Prince, or even his ſubje&s, than Pirates and Ban- 
ditti have to take away the lives of the unhappy 


_ captives they make: And his doing it under colour 


of law, was but an aggravation of the offence. Had 
he put him to death as an enemy taken in war, 
without a formal trial, his infolence had been more 


 pardonable ; but a man of P1zarro's rank to erect 


a tribunal for the trial of a King, was alone a moſt 
audacious uſurpation of ſovereign power, over a 


| Prince that could have no dependance on him. 


"There -are ſome Spaniſh writers alſo that ſuggeſt, 


there was a great deal of pique and reſentment in 
the affair : That ATaBiriea, who in a manner 


adored P1zARRo at firſt as the General and Com- 


 mander of theſe ſons of the Gods, obſerving his ra- 


pine and avarice, and other mean and ſordid aftions, 
and that many of the private men that ſerved under 
him ſeemed to excel him in many reſpects, he began 
to looſe his eſteem for Pizarro, and not treat him 
with that profound reverence he did at firſt ; parti- 
cularly they relate, that ATaBrtiva, admiring 
nothing more than that faculty of writing and 
reading which he apprehended was natural to the 
Spaniards, and born with them, propoſed it to a 
ſoldier to write the word God (they ſo often repeat- 
ed to him) upon his thumb-nail; and then calling 
another ſoldier to him, he demanded what thoſe 
eharacters ſignified; to which he anſwered God. 
Then he called a third, who gave him the ſame an- 
{wer ; but afterwards, demanding of Pizarro if 
he knew what it meant, he anſwered he could not 
tell, for it ſeems Przar ro could neither write nor 
read; at which anſwer the Inca was amaz'd. He 
thought it impoſſible their Commander could be ig- 
norant of what moſt of his ſoldiers were well verſed 
1m : This being dire&tly the reverſe of what he had 
obſerved among his own people, where the qualifica- 
tions of their Magiſtrates and Officers were uſually 


k& 8. 


\ 
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ſuperio? to thoſe of the commori people; nor did he © HAP. 


reckon much amiſs when he applied this rule to the 


Chriſtians, who uſually make choice of men that are 


beſt qualified to ſupply the greateſt poſts : And this 
inſtance would ns 66 lets, that P1zZar- 
Ro made but a mean figure ih Europe, ahd was not 
of that quality the Spaniſh writers pretend he was ; 
there being but few poſts a man could be qualified for, 
even in Spain, who could neither write hor read. 


8 
WAY I 


But whatever was the real occaſion of the Inca's The arti- 


death, ſome of the articles preferred againſt him 
were exceeding ridiculous ; as that he was an idola- 


cles pre- 
ferred a- 
gainſt the 


ter, and kept concubines, which was the caſe of Inca ridi- 
moſt of the heathen world, and could be no crime culous. 


in- him till he was better inform*d : They alſo char- 
ged him with preſuming to receive the revenues of 
his empire, and meddling with the publick money, 
after they had ſet up their claim to his dominions': 


Bur whatever title ATan1L1ya might have to the | 


empire, or the publick money, it is very certain the 
Spaniards could have no title to either; and if he de- 
ſerved death for poſſeſſing himſelf of thern, much 
more the Spaniards who could have noright to them), 
either by inheritance or the conſent of the ſubjeRt. 
Pizarro, however, did not carry his reſent- 
ment ſo far, but after he had killed and taken poſ- 
ſeſſion, he thought fit to treat the corpſe of the Inca 
with the reſpect due to a ſovereign Prince : He ce- 
lebrated the Inca's funeral with great ſolemnity, 
and went into mourning for him ; but he ſoon dif- 
covered how deteſtable this murder rendered him 
among the natives. The two faCtions immediately 
united againſt him, under Huana Caryac, the 
brother and heir of Huascar, whom they pro- 


claimed Emperor of Cuſco : Whereupon P1z4# 8&0 Pizarro 


proclaimed ToyarPa (a ſon of ATazB1L1Pa) Em- 


proclaims 
another 


peror, caus*'d him to wear the imperial coronet, and j,,,. 


to be treated with the ſame honours his father had 
been; iſſuing ſuch orders in his narhe, as hight beſt 
ſerve the intereſt of the Spaniafds ; but this Inca 
died ſoon after: And now P1Zarro; conjefturing 
that nothing could tend to eſtabliſf the Spaniſh do- 
minion in Peru, more than his poſſefling himſelf of 


the capital city of Cuſco; he begah his march thither Marches 


with all his forces, conſiſting of near four hundred 
men, beſides confederate Indians. | 

In the mean time ATavenr, brother to the late 
Emperor ATaB1L1Pa, having colle&ed a great 
quantity of treaſute to purchaſe his brother's ranſom; 


towards 


| Cuſco. 


brought it to Caxamalca ; but finding ATaB1L1- 


Pa murdered, and the Spaniards marched from 
thence; determined to be revenged of them ; and 
Joining his forces with ſome other Peruvian Gene- 
rals, ſurprized the Spaniards upoh their march to 


Cuſco, killed ſome of them, and made ſeveral pri- Some of 
ſoners, and amongſt the reſt Sancuo pe CutLL ar, bis men 


who had drawn up the proceſs againſt the late Inca 


cut ol; 
_ Js 


ATABILIPA, and attended his execution. With pcifaners, 


theſe priſoners the Indian Generals retired again to 


Caxamalca, where they ſtrangled Sancno the Spa- Sancho | 


hiard, at the very ſame 
was put to death; but underſtanding that Fx ancis 
DE CHaves, FErRDInanDo pt Haro, and ſome of 
the reſt of their priſoners, had proteſted againſt the 
Inca's death, they refolved to give them their lives 
and liberties, entering into the following articles of 
peace and friendſhip with the captive Spaniards, be- 


poſt where their Ernperor firangled. 


fore they diſmiſſed them, viz. That neither party A treaty 


ſhould for the future offer any violence to the other; 
and particularly, that the Spaniards ſhould not at- 


between 
the Spa- 
niards and 


rempt to depofe Manco Carac, who had been jngians. 
proclaimed at Cuſco, and was the lawful heir of the 
Inca Huana Cayac: That both ſides ſhould re- 

22 L 


leaſe 
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not. treat the Indians as flaves,, but freemen : That 
the laws of their country ſhould be obſerved invio- 
lably, when they were not 7 ant to thoſe of 


Chriſtianity ; and that this creaty ſhould be ratified 


-by the Spaniſh General, and his SOVErgn the Erh- 
peror of the Romans. 

The Spaniards inſiſted, ,on their parts, that the 
Indians ſhould profeſs the Chriſtian religion z that a 


_ part of the country ſhould be afſign'd them for their 


ſubſiſtence, and that they might retain the Indians 


as hired ſervants, tho* nct as ſlaves: Which the In- 
dians agreed to, and diſmiſſed their priſoners with 
rich preſents : Put Pizarro and AEMAGRO at firſt 
wang refus'd to ratify the articles, and would 
ear of nothing but an abſolute ſubmiſſion, and an 
entire ſurrender of their country and their perſons to 
the will of the Chriſtians, which occaſion'd long and 
bloody wars afterwards: Whereas the Spaniſh hiſto- 
.rians admit, they might have eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity 
in Peru without ſpilling a drop of blood, if the am- 
bition and avarice of the Adventurers had not pre- 
vented it. The People were as well diſpoſed, they 
obſerve, to receive the Chriſtian faith, as could be 
wiſhed, and ready to have acknowledg'd the King 


_ of Spain their Sovereign ; and that their Inca ſhould 


hold his dominions of him, if they might haye been 
treated as ſubjects and freemen ought to be ; and 


| the Inca = have aſſign'd lands and revenues to 


the Spaniards, provided his ſubjefts might have been 
allow'd to have had any property in the reſidue; but 
this would not ſatisfy the views of the rapacious 
Spaniards, they could not. have plunder'd their 
temples and palaces, uſurp'd whole provinces, en- 
flaved the natives, and arrived at ſovereign power, 
if they had cultivated. a friendſhip, and entered into 
an alliance with. the natives. What zeal ſoever there- 


fore the Spaniards might pretend for propagating 


the Chriſtian religion, it is evident wealth and power 
were the only deities theſs Adventurers ador'd, as has 
been already obſerved in the conduct of their brethren 
in Mexico. . But to return to the hiſtory of Peru. 

\ The General PizaRRo, continuing his march to- 


A wards Cuſco, was again attack'd by ſeveral parties 


of the Indians, at ſome difficult paſſes in the moun- 


-.-- tains; but finding themſelves unable to reſiſt the fire- 


Cuſco a- 
bandoned 
by the In- 3 


' arms and horſes of the Chriſtians, they fled, after a 
feint reſiſtance, . to. the. capital city ; declaring, that 
it was in vain for any human. force to oppoſe 
Spaniards, who were arm'd with thunder and light- 
ning, and could kill their enemies. at ſo many huyn- 
dred yards diſtance. Whereupon the people of Cul- 
C0, Ho offering to defend their walls, or that 
im zpregnable caſtle already deſcrib!d, fled with their 


... - wives and children, and what was moſt valuable to 
them, to the woods and mountains ; z and Pizazro 


The Soms: 


mards en- 
ter Cuſco, 


"Sant be 


count of 


their plun- : 


dering 
that capi- 
tal. 


entered the city without oppoſition in the month of 


October 1532, where he met with a prodigious 
booty, notwithſtanding the citizens had ſo much 
tume to carry. off their beſt goods. and treaſure. 
.Gomara,.a Spaniſh writer, relates, ** That the 
& next day after the Spaniards enter'd Cuſco, they 
« fell to work, ſome to unrip the gold: and ſilver 
&« from the walls of the temple z others to dig up 
<« the jewels. and veſſels of plate, which were buried 
4 with the dead; others pillaged and rifled the idols, 
& and ſack'd the houſes, and the fortreſs, where 


. < ſtill great quantities of gold and filyer were pre- 


< ſerved, 
 & up by 
4 more gold and filver found in this city, and in 


which had been there amaſs'd. and laid 
UANA Carac. In ſhort, there was 


'<© theparts aboutit, than was produced atCaxamalca 


& by the ranſom 'of ATABILIPa, However, the 
2 
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CHAP leaſe their POTTY and that the Spaniards ſhould ** particular ſhare belonging toevery individual per- C 


* {ſbn, did not amount to ſo much as the former 


<£ dividend, by reaſon that the number was greater 


<« , which was to partake thereof; nor was the fame 


** of this action ſo loud as the firſt, which publiſh'd 
< the triumph of” riches, with the impriſonment 


** of a King. A certain Spaniard entering into a 


HAP. 
f0 


<* yault, found there an entire tomb of ſilver, ſo _ 
« thick and maſly that it was worth fifty thouſand 


< piecesof eight, or crowns; others had the fortune 
<«« to find ſuch as were of leſs value; for it was the 
« cuſtom of rich men of thoſe countries to be bu- 
< ried in this manner up and down the fields, and 
**. there be laid in ſtate, like idols. Nor were the 
* Spaniards contented with this prize, but ſtill thir- 
<« ſting after greater riches, were hot in the purſuit 
« of the treaſures of Huana Cayac, and of others 
* hidden by the ancient Kings of Cuſco ; but nei- 
< ther then, nor afterwards, were all thoſe treaſures 


*© diſcovered, tho? they tortured the poor Indians 


*© to make them diſcover the places where their 


Great men were interred. 
< It is certain, ſays GoMara, thatfor the ſpace 


cc 


* of ſeven or eight years after the Spaniards had re- 


*© mained in quiet poſſeſſion of that empire, ſeveral 
treaſures were diſcovered both within and without 
*© thecity; and particularly within the precincts of 
** that palace call'd Amuruchancha, which, upon 
** the tiviſ viſion made, fell to the lot of AnTon IO 


* ALTAMIRANO; Where it happened that a horſe, 


cc 


<« galloping round a court-yard of that Palace, 


** {truck one of his feet intoa hole, which they ſup- 
<* poſed at firſt to be ſome old ſink, or drain for 


* water from the houſe; but looking more, narrow- 
cc 


c« 


*© weighing above two hundred pounds weight ; for 
*© the Indians make greater or leſs of theſe as their 
** occaſions require, uſing them to boil their drink 
and liquor in. Withthis great jarthey found others 
of gold and ſilver; and tho' they were not fo large, 
* yet they were valued at about eighty thouſand 
** ducats. 


cc 
cc 


ly, they found the hole opening to a jar of gold, - 


Moreover, in the convent of the Seled&t A ducat is 


* Virgins, and particularly in that part which fell about a 


* tothe ſhare of Pepro pet, Barco, and afterwards * 


Fen ' came to the poſſeſſion of HerNanpDo pt SeGo- 

* VIA, who was an Apothecary, and with whom 
** I had an acquaintance; this Hernanpo altering 
< his houſe, and remoying ſome part of: the foun- 
** dation, found atreaſure of ſeyenty-two thouſand 
« ducats, - with which, and with above twenty 


< thouſand ducats more, which he had- gain'd by 


< his practice, he returned into Spain, where I ſaw 
<* him at Seville ; - where-in a few-days after his ar- 
** rival he died for mere grief and ſforrow-that he 
<* had left Culſcs, as ſeveral others had _ 
* whom I knew in the ſame condition.” 
Pizarro having thus poſſeſſed himfelf of the ca- 
pital city of -Peru, from whence the Inca Manco 
Capac and the greateſt part of the inhabitants were 
fled, thought fic to invite-them to. retura: to: their 
dwellings; apprehending, if they: were made deſ- 


perate, that the whole Power of Peru would aflemble - 


againit him, and might reduce him to great ſtraits, 
by cutting off his proyiſiens,: tho* they- durſt not 
meet him fairly inthe field, 'The Indians accepting Pr- 
ZAR RO'SinVitation, returned to their houſes in Cuſco, 
and even the Inga made ſome overtures to him, in- 

timating . that he ſhould be content. to:embrace. the 
Chriſtian religion, ; and held; his dominions: of .the 
Emperor of- the Romans, . provided that neither he 
nor His ſubje&s ſhould be moleſted for the future in 
their perſons or eſtates:, And being encouraged by 
P1zarRo to believe he ſhould have- the terms he 

demanded, 


noble. 


HEE >) 
BSBIBEER) wil 


Don 1 
dro d 
varade 
lands 
Peru. 


Alvar 
one 0: 
conqu 
rors © 


Mexi 


OF PERVYe 


CHAP. demanded, the Inca came in perſon to Cuſco, and 
X. _ had an interview with the Spaniſh Genetal, who 
Yo cauſed him to be crown'd and inveſted in the empire, 
between by binding the royal wreath, or coronet, about his 
Pizarro head, and proclaiming him Inca in the ſame manner 
and thn® þ;. ſucceſſors uſed to be inaugurated into that dig- 
Manco Dity, and afſur*'d the Inca he would ftrictly obſerve 
Capac. the capitulation made by Francis De Cnrves, 
and the reſt of the Spaniſh priſoners with his people. 

Theſe pacific meaſures the Spaniards found them- 

ſelves under a neceſſity of taking at this time, not 

only becauſe they ſaw all the ſouthern provinces of 

Peru aſſembling againſt them under the Inca Man- 

eo Cayac, but becauſe RuMMminavi, Quis- 

QUIS, and other Peruvian Generals had afſembled 

a very great army in the northern provinces, and 
poſſeſs'd themſelves of Quitto, which obliged him to 

ſend a conſiderable detachment of his forces under 


the command of SeBASTIan BELALCAZAR, to 


reinforce the new colony at St. Michael's, and to 

| make head againſt the Peruvian Generals in Quitto. 
BELALCAZAR thereupon marching into Quitto, 

made himſelf maſter of the capital city, and was in 

a fair way of reducing the reſt, when advice was 

Don Pe- brought, that Don Pepro pe ALVARADO was 
arp = " come upon the coaſt of Peru with a conſiderable 
lain Acct, and had landed ſeven or eight hundred men 
Peru. intending to take the government of Peru upon 
him, and expel Pizarro and ALMacRo from 

thence ; at which news theſe two Adventurers were 
thunder-ſtruck, apprehending they ſhould be diſpoſ- 

ſeſs*d of all the ſpoils they had taken,. and perhaps 


ſent priſoners to Spain, | to. give an account of their | 


condutt in murdering the late Inca ATAB1LIPA, 

and maſtacring his people z they continued therefore 

to cultivate a good underſtanding with the Indians 

of the ſouthern provinces, and treated the Inca and 

| his ſubjects as their friends and allies, promiſing to 

perform punCtually whateyer they had promis'd, 

_- how great an advantage it muſt be to have 

the country in their intereſt, if they were oblig'd to 
contend with ALVaRapo for the poſſeſſion of it. 

A detach The next precaution Pizarro took, was to 

na. detach an hundred Spaniards under the command of 

pro ſent a- his confederate ALMAGRO, towards the ſea-coaſt, 

gainfthim. to join with BELALCAZAR, and obſerve the moti- 

ons of ALvaRaDo; for they were determin'd not 

to reſign eaſily what they. had obtain'd with fo 

much labour and hazard. And here it will be ne- 

_ ceflary to enquire who this A,varRapDo was, and 

what title he had to aſſume the government of 

Peru. If the reader Heaps to turn to chap, VII. 

Alvarado pag. 195, of Mexico, he will obſerve that Don-Pe- 
one of the | _ Ik: 

natakgt | 7 ALvarapo was one of the principal 

rors of Generals that accompanied Cagrez in the con- 

Mexico, queſt of Mexico, and obtain'd. the government of 

jb one of the moſt conſiderable provinces 

of that empire. .This, Gentleman was become 

vaſtly rich by the ſpoils'of the Mexicans, and his 

government un extent was little inferior to that of 

Spain ; here, he exerciſed an unlimitted: command, 

treating the natives.rather-like ſlaves than ſubje&s ; 

but. underſtanding there. was greater plenty of gold 

and. ſilver un Peru than,was to be found in North- 

America, and his ambition and avarice increaling 

with his acquiſitions, ſome ſay he obtained a 'com- 

miſſion from the Emperor Ca rLEs Y..to be Go- 

vernor of ſo much of Peru as was, not- aftually 

conquer'd, by P1ZA RRO- and ALMAGRO, . Others 

relate, that, Don ALvar apo undertook. this ex- 

pedition by his ſole authority, without the conſent 

f the Emperor, believing that as he was an, elder 


Jig 


General, and oie of the firſt that was employ'din CLAP. | 


the conqueſt of America, P1zZarro and Aumas + 
GRO would have ſubmitted to him on his allowing © 
them to: ſhare that country with him; or if they 
ſhould refuſe, he determined to carry ſuch a force 
with himasſhould compel them to ſhare it with him : 


| But however that was, it is agreed, Arvar ano 


equipp'd a good fleet in the harbours of Guatimala 
on the South-ſea, where he embark*d ſeven or eight 
hundred men, moſt of them cavalry (and athongſt 
them ſeveral perſons of quality, and old officers that 
had ſery'd in the conqueſt of Mexico, who were 


induc'd to engage in this'enterprize, by. the fame of 


the Commander, and the vaſt wealth they expeCted 

to find in Peru) and with theſe he ſet fail trrom-Gua- He eni- - 

timala for the coaſt of Pern, in the year 1535; in 225 for 

which voyage he endur*d very great hardſhips for =_ 

want of proviſions, having been kept at ſea longer ſhips at 

than they expected, by contrary winds ; and he was ſea, and 

at laſt forced to land at Cape St. Francis, one degree _ _ 

north of the Equator, and march over almoſt im- ;&.. 

paſſable bogs and mountains, where he loſt a great wards. 

many of his men and horſes ; However, he arrived 

at length near the Spaniſh colony of St. Michael's, 

having got a much greater body of troops left than 

were under the command. of Pizarro and Ar- 

MAGRO. : FAS. 

_ Gomara and CararTE, two Spaniſh writers, , |. 

relate ſome occurrences that happen*d in this march ND a 

of ALVaRapo's, that are ſcarce credible ; and Ds truth of 

LA Veca ſeems to atteſt the truth of them : As ſomeof | 

firſt, that A.varavo and his men paſs'd oyer a *b* part 
. ICS WR ars relats 

mountain cover'd -with ſnow, under the Equator, «a here. 

where ſixty of their number were frozen to death;  _ 

of which:1 muſt ſuſpend my belief, becauſe I have © 

no where ſeen or heard of ſnow, much leſs monn- , 

tains covered with ſnow, under the Equator. I have 

indeed been as cold near the Equator, as in the fro- 

zen regions of Europe; but this has proceeded from 

the rains, and not from froſt-or ſnow, ' when we 

have been forced to lie-in the fields in'the night-time 

during the rainy ſeaſon, with-our wet cloaths on; 

our people have ſhook with extreme cold ; perhaps 

we were more ſenſible of the coldneſs of the depend- 

ing rains in that hot climate than in a cold country, 

as a-man who goes into a river inthe middle of the 

day in ſummer, is more ſenlible of the coldneſs of 

the water,” than he:that'bathes in the evening : And 

ſome writers, poſlibly hearing ALvarapo's ſol- 

diers complaining of. the cold they'endur*d on the 

mountains-near the Equator, concluded that could 

only proceed from the froſt and ſnow,  and'thought 

fit to give us their own ' conjectures,” rather than 

the racks, as they heard'them :- Had they laid the 

ſceneneareitherof the Tropicks, infteadof the Equa- 

tor, I ſhould have made no ſcruple'to believe them. 

We know that there are 'mountains 'cover'd with 

ſnow in:the latitude df 22 and 23, ' when the Sun is 

in the oppoſite Tropic ;- but none of our” travellers 

of late years pretend .to have ſeen- ſhow” under the 


. Secondly, Another particular mentioned by the 
Spaniſh authors, "who -give an account of ALv a- 
Rabb's march, - is- thatpaſſing over aſandy de- 
fart ſeveral'/days journey, where there was' no wa- 
ter, - they ſhould infallibly- have/peniſh”d, | if they 
had :not met-with-large groves of. Bamboa' canes, 
bigger than-a man's leg, which between the Joints 
were filled with' good water, of which they had e- 
nough both for their horſes and themſelves: To 
which it is objected, that though we find Bamboa- 
canes'of this-bigneſs mn ſeveral hot countries, we ſee 
| 0. none 
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none of them repleniſhed with water, as it is report- 
ed theſe Peruvian canes were : I am apt to believe 
therefore, that this alſo is a miſtake. 

If it had been ſaid, that ALvarapo's. men had 
met with groves of Coco-nut-trees, which are very 


common near the EquinoCtial, and had quench'd . 
their thirſt with the milk, or water, that is lodged 


in the inſide of the young; Coco-nuts (of which each 
nut holds near a pint) the ſtory would have had no- 
thing very improbable in it ; but the changing the 
Coco-nut into a cane, is that which ſhocks my be- 
lief ; and Iamvery well ſatisfied, many ſuch miſtakes 


are made by the writers of voyages and travels, 


eſpecially where they have their accounts at ſecond 
hand, . which they muſt have in many inſtances ; it 
being impoſſible for any' man to ſee with his own 
eyes every 


| But to return to ALvaRAaDo: Whatever were 
the hardſhips and loſſes he ſuffer'd in his march, 


| ALMAGRO was 1n a terrible conſternation upon the 


advices he received of his approach, eſpecially when 


| he underſtood he had ſurpriz'd a party of horſe Ar- 


MAGRO had ſent out to get intelligence of his mo- 


| tions, and made them priſoners ; but the men re- 


Articles | 
_—— 
Alvarado 


and Alma- and ; : 
| dred thoufand Peſo's (or Nobles ;) that fuch of the 
Officers and ſoldiers who came with ALvar apo, 
as defir'd it, ſhould ſerve under Pizarxro in Peru, 


gro. 


turning to his camp ſoon after, and telling him that 
ALvaRapo treated them handſomely, and ſet 
them at liberty, he began to entertain hopes that 
their reſpective pretenſions would be adjuſted by a 
treaty, without coming to an open rupture with 
them : And this he was confirm'd in, when ALva- 


'RADO was pleas'd to invite him to a conference ; 


which ALMAacRo accepting; the following articles 
were agreed. on between them, - viz. that Pizarro 
and ALMAGRO ſhould pay ALvarapo an hun- 


and be provided for as their own troops were : And 
that thereupon ALvarapo ſhould return to his 
government | of Guatimala in Mexico ; but being 
oblig*d to wait ſome time to receive the treaſure pro- 
miſed him ALvaRapo propoſed to viſit Pizarro 
at Cuſco, and take a view of that famous capital, 
of which he had heard ſuch ſurpriſing accounts; all 
which ALMAGRoO took care to adviſe Pizarro of ; 


who apprehending that ALvarapo might alter his 


. mind upon ſeeing the rich city of Cuſco, ſent him 


a compliment, thathe would not give him the trouble 


| of taking  ſo..long a journey, but would meet 


_ Jelf with the former, 


Alvarado 


returns to 


Mexico, 


him in. the valley of Pacha Camac, and bring the 
ſum with him ALmacro. had promiſed ; and ac- 
cordingly,.. leaving Cuſco to the. care of the Inca 


and his brothers, he ſet out with a party of horſe, 


and a detachment of Indians, and arnved at the 
valley of Pacha Camac, where he met. with AL- 
VARADO.and ALMAGRO;, and to ingratiate him- 
| | gave him the command of all 
the troops while he remain'd there, commanding all 
the officers to obey Don ALvarapo's orders, and 
acknowledge no other General while he continued 
in Peru ;. and was ſo much better than his ward, 
that he paid ALvar apo twenty thouſand Peſo's 
more than he had ſtipulated, for the expences of his 


Journey, beſides a great number of turquoiſes, eme- 


ralds, and veſſels of gold for that General's particu- 
lar uſe: Whereupen ALva a do returned to Mexi- 
co, entirely ſatisfied with his reception and the trea- 
ſure he had acquir'd ; eſpecially when he ſaw.allthe 
gentlemen that had accompatiied him in'this enter- 
prize well provided for':: Howeyer, it is conjectur'd 
that he found Pizaxxo aff Aimacko better 


eſtabliſhed in Peru than he 4xpefted, orhe would 


off a foreign 


thing the country affords which he travels 


not have quitted that country {6 eafily, which lie CH AP. 


had undergone ſuch hazards arid expences to viſit. 


X 
Certain it is, Pizarro and ALMAGRo reap'd © \ : 


great advantages by the troops A rar a vo brought 
with him. The Indians ſeeing ſo conſiderable a 
reinforcement arrive and join P1Z4 tro, and ex- 
pefting more every day, deſpair'd of ever throwing 
yoke, and generally ſubmitted to the 
Spaniards; fo that ALvar ado richly deferv'd all 
the money they had paid him. And poſſibly they 
would have advanced as much more, rather thari 
he ſhould not return to Mexico; for though 
the troops he brought with him, as it happened, 


eſtabliſhed their conqueſt of Peru, the ſame troops 


were in a conditionto have driven them from thence 
when ALVAR ADO arnved ; or at leaſt, both ſides 
would probably have periſh'd in contending for the 
poſſeſſion of that country, and by that means the 
Peruvians would have recovered their hberties. But 
ſince ſo much has been ſaid of Don Pzpro De Ar- 
VARADO, [I ſhall take the liberty of relating what 
happened to him, after his return to his government 
of Guatimala ; and it ſeems he was aCavalier of ſuch 
an enterprizing or ambitious ſpirit, that he knew not 
how to live out of ation. Tho* he was now grown 
old in war, and enjoy*d as thuch wealth and power 
as moſt Princes of his time ; it having been pro- 
poſed by the Viceroy of Mexico, to make Gine 
conqueſts to the northward, our Hero, Don Pz pro 
DE ALVARADO, took upon him to command the 
army z and purſuing ſome Indians, that were retired 
to a Precipice, with a party of horſe, when he was 
advanced about half way up, it proved ſo ſteep, that 
one of his trooper-horſes (or, as others ſay, part of 
the rock) fell uponhim, and carried him to the bot- 
tom, by which he was ſo bruiſed, that he died a 
day or two after. But to return to Peru, 
Soon, after the ſigning the treaty between Pr- 
ZARRO and Don ArvaRapo, ALMAGRO was 
detach'd with part of the troops that arrived with 
ALVARADO to Cuſco, whilſt Pizazro applied 
himſelf to the building of towns, and ſettling cglo- 


nies up6n the coaſt : Particularly he founded the , ;_. 
capital city of Lima, in 12 degrees and a half ſouth founded. 


latitude, - on the bank of a river, about ſix miles 
from the South-ſea, andasmuch from the iſland and 
harbour of Callao : This city, Dz La Veca ob- 
ſerves, was built in the year 1534, and not. in the 
year 1530, as ſome writers relate : For ſays pe 


La VEGA, all authors agree, that it was in the A piece of 
ALMacRo and ©bronole- 


year 1525, when Pizarro, 
Dz Lvene, did firſt enter into articles. Three ©” 
years afterwards were ſpent in the diſcovery before 
they arriv*d at Tumbez (in 3 degrees ſouth latitude) 
the firſt time. Two years more paſſed in P1zar- 
RO'S return to Panama, and his voyage to and from 
Spain. In the year 1531, the Adventurers invaded 
the iſland of Puna and Tumbez on the continent. 
And in December, the ſame year, they+-took the 
Inca ATazB111P a priſoner; and in March fol- 
lowing, anno 1532, the Inca was put to death. In 
October, the ſame year, Pizarro and ALmMa- 
GRO took n of the capital city of Cuſco, 
where they reſided *till April 1533, when advice 
came of the arrival of Arvar a po upon the coaſt, 
and ALMAGRO was detach'd with an hundred men 
to obſerve. his motions. And in September, the 
ſame year, was the interview between Pizarro 
and ALVARADO, when Pizarro paid that Gene- 
ral the money he had promiſed him : And inthe be- 
ginaing of the year 1534, Viz. the 6th of January, 
1533, being Twelfth-day in the Catholic account, 


\ bur the 28th of December, 1533, according to our 


account, 


% 


OF P'ERYV, 


CH AP:account,, the-city of Lima;was buile; to which P1- 
X- zZARRO. gave. the-name of Cividad.de les Reyes ;. 
= or, The City of Kings 3. becauſe: on that day, the 


Kings or Princts,ofithe Eaſt made their. preſents to 
our Saviourz but-this name 1s-now. diſuſed, and the 
Eity is call'd. by the name of Lima, from the valley 
wherein it ſtands;; the Indiahis-calling the-valley Ri- 
mac, which, the, Spaniards. corruptly, call Lima. 
However, to.commemorate-the:day, Pizarro or- 
der*d the arms. of the city to be three Crowns, with 

@ Star ſhining/over.them. It. was built, as has. been 
already obſerved, after the Spaniſh model,, a, large 
ſquare in the. middle, and wide ſtreight ſtreets. cen+ 
tering in the ſquare, ſo. that from every corner of 
the ſtreets the whole town and neighbouring, fields 
may be ſeen. On the north lay: the river, from 
whence canals. were cut for watering their lands, 
and ſupplying the houſes with | water. . "The city 
being laid out, P1zaRxro divided the country about 


it among his Officers and Soldiers, and, other Spar 
niſh Adventurers that came-to reſide in it, - with 
the native. Indians upon thoſe lands, who held 
what the Spaniards were pleaſed to allow them by 
the baſeſt tenures of villainage, viz. 'to. cultivate, 
dung, and manure their lands, grounds, carry bur- 


or houſes. And when any Spaniards purchaſed any 
of theſe lands of another, the Indians upon ſuch 
lands were. transferred with them, as trees, deer 
— and fiſharewith us, upon conveying away an eſtate/z 
®' ſo that all the natives became abſolute ſlaves to the 
Spaniards, and were uſed accordingly, many of 
them periſhing in the inſupportable drudgery they 
1mpoſed on them: Indeed, part of the Peruvians 


were in a manner ſlaves to their Emperors, and 


Caraca's (Lords of the- ſoil) before, being obliged 
to carry burthens, and draw carriages like horſes, 
when they were commanded ; but then that ſervice 
was far from being ſo grievous as the ſervice the 
Spaniards.exacted trom them. For firſt, they ſerv'd 
- their native Lords by turns certain days in the year, 
and were never obliged to work more than five or 
ſix hours in a day. They had alſo food and rai- 
ment delivered to them by their Lords, and were 
always taken care of by, them when they were ſick, 
old and infirm ; whereas the Spaniards had no com - 


The crue) PaMion -0n them, but made them work in the mines, 


uſage of fiſh for pearls, build houſes and ſhips, carry bur- 
the Indi- thens, and manure their fields, exacting their la- 
Wo. bour with ſuch rigour, and allowing them fo hitle 


- food, that they periſhed by hundreds and thou- 


ſands, and the country in a few years was almoſt 
. depopulated : Neither did: the Spaniards make 
much diſtin&tion between thoſe that were freemen, 


and thoſe that were ſlaves and villains, but put 


them all to the like drudgeries ; and if the Nobili- 
ty and Gentry were diſtinguiſhed by any thing, it 


was by tortures, to make them diſcover where their 


treaſures were hid z and when they could not pro- 
duce what was expected from them, they frequent- 
ly expired in-torments. But to return to :Pizar- 
RO: This General having built the city of Lima, 
and divided the country about it among part of his 
followers, he advanced further northward along the 
ſea-coaſts, and founded another city on a good 
harbour, in eight degrees, odd minutes, ſouth la- 
Truxity firude, which he named Truxillo, from the city of 
founded. that name in Spain, of which it 1s; ſaid he was. a 
native z and: here alſo he made a diviſion of .the 
lands and Indians upon them, in the country about 
it, among his Fellow-adventurers, or firſt Conque- 
_ rors, as they were called, to whom: he alligned 
- that city and its diſtridt ; and thus'the Spaniards 

_ .VQL. II. Nums, CXXIV. 


_._ While P1zazko. remained, at his new. city 
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proceeded in every part of Peru, where they plant- CH AP. 
ed colonies, of Europeans. SY” 0 OR X. 


| of Govern- 
Truxillo, advice, came'from Spain, that, his. brother, mentscon- 
Fz,gDiNANDO had in, a great: meaſure ſucceeded —_ 
in his negotiations, at that Court ; for whereas Don ;,9 aima- 
Francis Pizar Ro, had: petitioned his Imperial gro, 
Majeſty to extend his government 200 leagues fur- 
ther ſouthward, to. grant him the province of AT Aa- 
BILLIOS in Pery, with, the reyenues thereof z the 
perpetual vaſſalage. of twenty thouſand Indians, and 

the. title.of Marquis z his brother wrote word, that 

the. Emperor: had:: conferred. on him the. title of 
Marquis of that,province, and enlarged his govern- 

ment conſiderably: to the: ſouthward ;. but as'to the 
command he,defired over.the Indians, he would in- 

form himſelf of the cuſtoms; of that country, and 

what. damage. or prepatice ſuch a conceſſion, might 

prove, and then he would ſhew him all the gract 

and favour. in that particular, as was conſiſtent ith 

juſtice : And. as to ALMAGROo, the title of Mar- 
ſhal of Peru was confirmed to. him, and a govern- 
ment of two hundred leagues extent of country 
conferred on him, to the ſouthward of the coun- 


try aſſigned to, the Marquis Pizarro. 
thens, and perform other vile offices in their fields - 


ALMAGRo reſiding at the city of Cuſco at this Almagro 
time, and receiving advice that the government of -_ _ . 
the country which lay ſouth of the Marquis's go- Jn. * 


vern- 


.vernment , was conferred on him ; and obſerving ment of 
that Cuſco was not within: the limits aſſigned to Cuſco. 


Don Francis Pizarro, he immediately took 
upon. him. the title of Governor of. Cuſco, and the 


diſtri&t belonging to it, . in his own name, and no 


.more aCted in ſubordination to'the Marquis. 

On the other hand, Joun and . Gonzaro Pt- 
'ZARRO, brothers to the Marquis, oppos'd this uſur- 
pation of ALMAGRo, as they call'd it; and their 
differences aroſe to that height, that they enter'd 


Into a- formal war with ALMAGRo at Cuſco, and which oc- 
ſeveral were killed on both ſides 3, of which the Mar- cafions a 
quis receiving intelligence, cauſed himſelf to be car- war with 


ried m a hammock on the ſhoulders of the Indians -— Henk 


to Cuſco, who relieving one another at proper ſta 
ges, carried him thither with ſuch expedition, that 


he arrived at Cuſco before he was expected by ei- 


ther ſide: And repreſenting to both parties that 
' theſe feuds would probably end in the deſtruttion 


.of themſelves and their enterprize, if they were not 
ſpeedily accommodated, he enter*d into a treaty 


with ALMAGRo for adjuſting all their differences : 


And. firſt he obſerved, that ALMAaGRro was miſta- 
ken in his opinion that Cuſco was without the li- 


 mits of his-(the Marquis's) government, for the 


Emperor had made him a new grant of the coun- 
try, which lay ſouth of that conferred on him by 


the firſt grant : The Marquis alſo ſuggeſted to Ar- 
MAGRO, that the country which lay tothe ſouth- Their dif- 
ward of the diſtrift of Cuſco was richer in gold and ferences 


ſilver than any that had been yet -diſcover'd, of yr" wee 
which he was contented Don ALmMAaGro ſhould ; 


take the government upon him ; and that he ſhould 

. march at the head of beſt part of their united forces, The Mar. 
and pofleſs himſelf of it; and in the mean time he quis per- 

. would apply to the. Emperor to get him confirmed 4 
in that government, to which they gave the name SD - 


uades Als 


march to 


_ of Toledo, extending it from the diſtrict of Cuſco Chili. 


to the country of Chili, which lies ſouth of Pery : 
The Marquis alſo ſtipulated, that if the Emperor 


_ did not think fit to confer that government on. As - 


MAGRo, he would divide that of Peru with him ; 
with which overture Don ALMAaGRo and his party 
were then. pretty well ſatisfied, and :mmediately 


22 M 


- made preparations for an expedition to the _ 
w 
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CHAP. ward, About the ſame time another detachment of 
_*-.... Spaniards and. Indians were ſent to reinforce Don 
V "BELALCAZAR in Quitto, to enable him to finiſh 
the conqueſt of that province; and a third body 
- march'd to the north-eaſt, to reduce ſome provinces 
bordering on the mountains of the Andes. | 
- = ALMacRo began his march for'Chili in the 
year '1535, at the head of five hundred Spaniards, 
and fifteen thouſand Indians, part of them armed 
and ſerving for his vanguard, and the reſt to carry 
his baggage and bring him'n proviſiotis. The Inca, 
Manco Cayac, alſo ſent with him his brother 
the Inca PavLr 4, and the High Prieſt ViLLa 
OM a, that he might'meet with no impediments in 
his march, but receive all poſſible affiſtance from 
the Indians ſubje& to "the Inca in the provinces 
thto? which he paſſed.” The Spaniards alſo took a 
'great many Negroe ſlaves along with: them z and 
that all the officers 'and ſoldiers might be well 
'equipped and provided for this long 'march, Ar- 
MAGRo lent them'the value of two hundred' thou- 
ſand crowns, taking only a note' from the foldters 
he lent any money to, for re-payment of it out of 
the ſpoils 7 Oh: expected in this expedition. =» 
 _ ALMacRo advanced as far as the province of 
' Charcas, two hundred'leagues tothe ſouthward of 
Cuſco, without meeting with any'thing to obſtruct 
his deſigns, the country being all under the domi- 
nion of the Inca, and ſupplying him with provi- 
\ fions as he went; but finding the Charcas a wretch- 
-ed barren country, and being ignorant of the rich 
-mines it contained, he' reſolved to proceed forward 


"to the kingdom of Chih z tho* had he known the. 
invaluable mines of Potoſi were ſituated in this bar- 


- Ten country, he would certainly have ſet up his reſt 
here ; for in this mountain was -afterwards found 
more ſilver than any, -or perhaps all the countrie 
in the old world produced at that time. - - 

"The Indians informed ArMacRro that there 
were'two ways to' approach the kingdom of Chili, 
both extremely difficult- and hazardous : The firſt 

was over a branch of the mountains of the Andes, 

* or Cordelera's, that at this time (being winter) were 

' cover*d deep in ſnow, and ſo cold that no Indian 
could live on the tops of them (tho? this was much 

- the ſhorteſt paſſage, if it could be performed;) the 

' other way was over a ſandy deſart by the ſea-fide, 

- in which they ſhould be in danger of periſhing by 

"the-exceſlive heat'and the ſcarcity of water ; inti- 

- mating, they were averſe to the journey either way, 

but moſt dreaded that over the mountains of the 
Andes : However, ALM AGRo reſolving to move 

' forward, took the way of the mountains, as being 
the ſhorteſt, and more agreeable to the conſtitutions 
of his Europeans than the parching ſands; and hav- 
ing gather'd what proviſions the country afforded, 
and laid it on the ſhoulders of the Indian porters, 
he began to aſcend the hills ; but had not advanced 
far before he found the ſnows ſo. deep that they 

were forced to dig their way through them, the 

Indians dying by hundreds with the intenſe cold ; 
the Spaniards alſo were almoſt ftarved, and many of 
them periſhed with their horſes on thoſe mountains 
either by cold or want; and ſome of the men loſt 
their fingers and toes, who eſcaped with their lives. 
However, A&vMAG Ro himfelf, with between three 
and four hundred Spaniards, the Inca PAuLLa, the 

High Prieſt, and about five thouſand Indians, reach- 
ed the other ſide of the mountain, and came into 

a fine, temperate, and plentiful country ; and at the 
command of the Inca PAULL a, the natives imme- 

+diately brought all manner' of proviſions and re- 

- freſhments into the camp : The people of Chili be- 


5 


taken a reſolution of returning to Peru, to take 
was now aſſured belonged to him by virtue of the 


brought him when he joined the Marſhal-with the 


- all the countries in the ſouth would fall under their 


ing to Peru, 'the next thing to be conſidered was, reſolves to 


- this ſcorching deſart, being upwards of two hun- 
ſuſtain*d on 'the frozen mountains, of which the 


ticularly they tell us, that GxROMMO DE 


THE PRESENT STATE 


ing informed that the Spaniards were Uiracocha's C'H AP. | 
deſcended from their god the Sun, -and that their 

Inca Manco CaPAc order'd they ſhould bring i 
them'all thoſe tributes they had laid up during the 

late civil wars between Huascar'and ATAB1L1- - 

PA, they preſented the © p06 with gold and 

filver veſſels to the value of two hundred thouſand 

ducats, or nobles; and not many days after, - col- 

lefted the value of three hundred thouſand' more, 

and preſented to ALMAGcRo ; whereupon the Mar- 

ſhal did not only give up and -cancel all the bonds 

and notes his' foldiers had given him, but diſtri- 

buted part of the treaſure amongſt them. —_—_ 

' ALMAGRG having teſted and'refreſhed his wea- R 
ry troops, propoſed to the Inca'Pa vLLA the ad- 

vancing farther into Chili, and ſubduing thoſe parts 

chat were not' ſubjeE&t'to the Inca :* To which he 
conſented ; and afſembling ſeveral thouſand Indians 

to reinforce the- Marſhal, they marched with their 

united forces againſt the natives of the more ſouth- 

ern parts of Chili, with whom they- had ſeveral 
ſmart'encounters ; 'but at length had the good for- 

tune to reduce-thoſe provinces under their ſubjec- 

tion © And being -joined about this time by Rv1s 

Dias and Jonn De HaRaDa, With upwards of 

an hundred Spaniards more, would have extended 

their conqueſts much farther, if AuMacro had not 


» 


polieſſion of his government of Cuſco, which he _ 


Emperor's commiffion, which Jon px Harava 
recruits above-mentioned, |. C2fEES 

- This commiſſion, it ſeems, - conferred on Ar- 
MAGRO the government of ſuch provinces in Peru 
as lay ſouth of thoſe granted to Pizarro, for the 
ſpace of two hundred leagues ; and as Cuſco was 


above, three hundred leagues ſouth-of the Equator, 
which was the utmoſt extent” of Pizarro's go- 


vernment, ALMAGRO's friends were of opinion 
that Cuſco belonged to him ; and that it ought not 
to be tamely parted with, being the capital city of 
the empire, and ſo well ſituated ro command the 
ſouthern provinces. His Officers therefore were 
unanimous in their opinion, that they ſhould march 
back and poſſeſs themſelves of Cuſco, after which 


dominion of courſe. ; 
"The reſolution therefore being 


taken of return- atmagro 


which way they ſhould march ; and both Spaniards return to 


and Indians had ſuffered fo much in their paſſage ©: 


over the mountains, that it was unanimouſly deter- 
mined to take the way of the plain by the ſea-ſide 
and to provide as well as poſſible againſt the want of 
water, Indians were ſent before to open and cleanſe 
the wells in the great deſart, that had been choak*d 
up with ſand during the civil wars, and' to draw 
water for the Spaniards, which might ſtand ſome 
time in calabaſh-bowls and goat-ſkins, to ſettle and 
purify ; for theſe waters, it ſeems, were thick and 
unwholſome, and ſcarce drinkable, when firſt drawn. 
And as there was no enemy to be expected in 
this country, it was reſolved to march in ſmall par- 
cies over this defart, that they might be more ea- 
fily ſupply'd with water and proviſions in their 
march : However, with all theſe precautions, ſays 
my author, the hardſhips the Spaniards ſuffer'd in 


dred miles extent, was little inferior to what they 
Spaniards give us many ſurprizing relations ; par- 


ALDE- 
RETTE, 


OF PER U. 


CHAP.meztTE, being Governor of Chili many years af- 
X. terwards, and obſerving that thoſe mountains at 


ny 


a journey over them in ſearch of the-plate and rich 
baggage that had been loſt there when ALMacro 
paſs'd it ; and that they found there a Negroe lean- 
ing againſt a rock, holding a horſe by the reins, 
both of them having been frozen to death, and that 
they ſtood upon their feet, dried and ſtiff, as if their 
ſkins had been ſtuffed with ſtraw. But I muſt leave 
ALMAGRo on his march over the great defart, 
which lies between Chili and Peru, and obſerve 
what happenned in the mean time at Cuſco. 

The Inca Manco Carac obſerving that the 
Marquis P1zaRRo only gave him the title of Inca, 
or Emperor, and that in reality he had very little 
command even in the capital city of Cuſco, where 
he reſided, put the Marquis in mind of his promiſe 
of reſtoring him to his empire, and performing the 
capitulations that had been agreed on between them ; 
but Pizarro put him off from time to time, tel- 
ling him he muſt wait with patience *till he heard 
thoſe capitulations were ratified by his Sovereign the 

Emperor of the Romans, which he expected to re- 

ceive every day by his brother FeRDINnANnDo, and 

was going to Lima, in hopes of meeting him there ; 
deſiring that the Inca, during his abſence, would 
reſide in the caſtle, and not ſtir from thence. The 


MancolIn- 
ca reyolt- 


Inca finding they would make him: priſoner by - 


force, if he did not voluntarily ſubmit to this con- 

finement, diſguiſed his reſentment, and immediate- 

ly went to the caſtle, declaring that he ſhould chear- 
. ful 


. 


ly ſubmit to any thing that the Spaniards appre- 


hended to be for their advantage, ſince they were 

Pleaſed to acknowledge his title to the empire. _ 

But the Indians were far from taking this im- 
priſonment of their Inca patiently, they only wait- 

| ed for a favourable conjunEture to obtain his liberty, 

and revenge themſelves on the Spaniards, which 

was offered them not long after ; for FexD1N Aan- 

Do P1zarRo returning from Spain with his bro- 

ther's new commiſſion and the patent for the title 

of Marquis, brought ſome orders with him that 

were not acceptable to the Marquis or his people ; 
particularly he informed them, that the Emperor 

The Em- expected they ſhould be accountable to him for all 
peror de- the treaſure they had received as the ranſom of 
ems AT APILELP As bis Imperial Majeſty alone being 
of the Pj. entitled to it; or at leaſt that they ' ſhould raiſe 
zarro's. him a good round ſum, and ſend over to Spain in 
lieu of it ; but the Marquis and. his Officers reply'd, 

This was neither reaſonable nor poſlible: As they 

had hazarded their lives, and made a conqueſt of 

the country at their own expence, without. any 

charge to his Imperial Majeſty, they ought to reap 

the fruits of their labour 3 and beſides, that money 

had been long ſince ſpent in ſupporting the con- 

| queſt, building towns, and planting colonies, to 
preſerve what they had gained, which would all re- 

dound to the honour and profit of his Majeſty, whe 


by. that means was confirmed and eſtabliſhed inthe 


ſovereignty of that rich country: And FzrD1- 
NANDO PIZARRO repreſenting that his Imperial 
Majeſty was in great diſtreſs for money, having ex- 


his expedition to Tunis, 8c. and that he had pro- 
miſed him a ſupply from Peru, which the Court of 
Spain were apprized abounded with gold and fil- 
ver ; the Marquis reply'd, It was not to be expet- 
ed a country ſo lately conquer'd, and not yet ſet- 
tled, ſhould do more than maintain itſelf ; and 
therefore he muſt not inſiſt on the ſoldiers refund- 
ing the ſpoils, but find out ſome other way to per- 


certain ſeaſons of the year were clear of ſnow, made 


. on, before morning he was conducted beyond the 
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form his promiſes to his Imperial Majeſty. Where- CHAP, 
upon FzxD1NnAanDo deſired his brother would __*- 

confer on him the government of the capital city 
of Cuſco, and he did not doubt but he ſhould ſoon 
have it in his power to raiſe a ſum of money to 
gratify the court of Spain ; which the Marquis 
conſenting to, his brother FExRD1NANDoO immedi- 
ately. repair'd to his government of Cuſco ; where 
obſerving that ſeveral Officers had been greatly en- 
riched by preſents Man co Inca, had made them, 


þ ance? 2m 


| 
[ 


in order to be kindly uſed, he apply'd himſelf alſo perdinan- 


to the Inca, giving him to underſtand that he would do Pizarro 


be reſtored to his dominions, and all demands —_ 
granted, if he could procure a-conſiderable ſum . nao 


or the Court of Spain; and ſuffered the Inca from the 


to come. out of the caſtle to his palace in the city Inca. 


again, and to be treated with the honours of a ſo- 


vereign Prince : Whereupon the Inca ſent expreſſes 


to ſeveral parts of his dominions, direing them to 


bring him their uſual tribute of gold and ſilver plate, 
as the moſt probable means of delivering him out 
of the hands of the Spaniards. Accordingly a great 
deal of treaſure was brought in, which the Inca 
preſented to FERDinanDo PizaR to, who till 
entertained him with. promiſes of reſtoring him to 
his empire, in; hopes of drawing more treaſure from 
him : But the Inca. finding he was ſtill in a man- 
ner a priſoner, .and not ſuffered to ſtir out without 
a guard of Spaniards, concluded they intended him 
no good; bur that as ſoon as they had ſqueezed 
what they could out of him, would put him to 
death, as they. had done the Inca ATaziLiea: 
He was perpetually meditating therefore how he 
might deceive the deceivers,. and get out of the 
hands of his treacherous keepers ; and at laſt hit 


- upon the following ſtratagem. He informed Fz «- 


DINANDO PiZaRRo, that in the valley of Yuca, 
2 or 3 leagues diſtant from Cuſco, where the Inca's 
bowels uſed to. be interred when their bodies were 
embalmed, there were ſeveral rich tombs, and in 
one of them a ſtatue of ſolid gold of one of his an- 
ceſtors, as big as the life, which he believed he could 
find if he might be permitted to go thither with 
his uſual guard of Spaniards, for he could not di- 
re&t any one to. it without going in perſon. This 
being a prize which the Governor Fer DIN anDo 
had ſet his heart upon, he conſented that the Inca 
ſhould go thither. with a Spaniſh guard, having no 
ſuſpicion of a general conſpiracy to reſcue their 
Prince .out of his hands ; for neither the Inca or 
any of his ſubjects had yet diſcovered the leaſt un- 
ealineſs at the tyranny of the Spaniards, how in- 


ſupportable ſoever : But Manco Inca having or- 


dered ſeveral thouſand Indians to rendezyous on the 
adjacent mountains on a day prefixed, and having 


obtained leave of the Governor to reſort to the val- 


ley of Yuca, and remain there till.the evening, he The Inca 
found means to eſcape from his guard, and get to <capes | 
his forces in the mountains; and the night coming -ouxtrus 


reach of the Spaniards, who, inſtead of getting the - 


golden ſtatue they expected, loſt a much more va- 
luable prize, and were within an ace of loſing all 
their conqueſts, _ | 

hauſted his treaſury in his wars againſt the Turks, 


The Inca being now at liberty, and having ſum- 
moned a council.of his Nobility and Genegals, re- 
preſented the treachery and. perfidiouſneſs of. the 
Spaniards, who performed none of their articles or 


' capitulations, but: had, on the contrary, impriſoned 


and laid him in irons in the caſtle of Cuſco. He 
ſaid, he: had been long apprized of their falſeneſs 
and treachery, obſerving how they divided the 
lands of Peru among themſclves, both in the terci- 

tories 


| 
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CHAP. tories of Cuſco and Lima; from whetice'it was'evi- 
..X-._ dent they had no intentions to reſtore” his empire ;/ 


hon mms 


and if he had 'difſembled a compliance with their 
meaſures, it was only for the ſecurity of his perſon, 
and that he might one day be in a'condition to af- 
ſert his own and his country's rights : And\as he 
was now determined to vindicate their lhberties o 
force of arms, he deſfired'they would affiſt him with' 
their advice at this great and important criſis, that 
the war with theſe 'cruel' and ungrateful ſtrangers 
might be carried on to advantage, without 
whoſe expulſion they were now convinced they 
could never expect to enjoy any thirig they had in 
quiet : If they ſuffered him'or his ſubjects to live, 
they muſt be ſlaves to' theſe uſurpers; a' ſtate more 
to be dreaded than death itfelf. To which, it is 
faid, a leading man of the Council anſwer*d': | 

_ « Tt was never, Sir, the advice of your Council 
&« that your Majeſty ſhould pur your royal perſon 
«. into the hands of ſtrangers, or truſt to them for 
« the reſtitution of your empire: However, they 
« were willing to comply 'and concur with your 
« Majeſty's ſentiments, whom'they found inclin*d 
« to maintain that peace which' was concerted with 


 «& them by your brother TiTuU ATavcenr, from 


« which we can'now expet little benefit, if we 
« take our meaſures from the treatment of your 
« brother ATABALIPA; Who having contracted 
&« for, and paid his ranſom, was afterwards put to 


« death. And we muſt attribure it to the merc; 


& and providence of the PAcwua Camac, that 
« they treated not your royal perſon.{when in their 
«© power) in the fame manner as they had done 
« your brother. As'to your reſtoration to the em- 


« pire, there is little to be expeCted from a nation 


<« ſo entirely given over to avarice; for it is not 
< to be imagined that thoſe that are greedy of the 


 « fruit ſhould reſtore the tree unto the true pro- 


<< prietor ; but it is more probable they ſhould de- 


« troy, and put him and his out of the way, left 


<< they ſhould aſpire to that empire which they re- 
&« ſolve to enjoy. Wherefore, ſince the Spaniards 


_ «& themſelves have given juſt cauſe to ſufpe&t and 


&« doubt the performance of their promiſes, your 


_ «© Majeſty ought immediately, without delay, to 


« raife as many foldiers as poſſible, and make fuch 
<« other proviſions as are neceſſary for war, wherein 
& no time is to be loft; for that they now being 
« divided into feveral parties, may be more eafil 

« defeated than when united in one body : In the 
«© management of which defign, we muſt agree to 
«. attack them all at the fame time in ſeveral places, 
« ſo that they may not be able to afliſt or ſuccour 
<« each other. We muſt alfo ſecure the paſſes, ſtop 
« and hinderall intercourſe and correſpondence be- 


«tween them : Anil in regard your foldiers are-ſo 


« numerous, that their multitudes may eaſily over- 
« whelm ſuch a handful as the Spaniards, and are 
<« .able to throw the very mountains upon them, if 
« your Majeſty ſo commands ; nay, if they refuſe 
<< to grant them ſuccours only and provifions, they 
« muſt neceſſarily periſh with famine, being as it 
« were befieged by your ſubjets, who encompals 
<« them on all ſides : But this refolution is to be 


©. ſpeedily executed, for the ſucceſs of the whole 


«« deſign depends thereupon ; of which we need 
* not doubt, if we conſider the juſtice of our 


&« cauſe,” 


A genera ' An inſurreftion being thus reſolved on, exp 


urrec- 


Jadians. 


tion of the 


were diſpatched to every province of the empire, 
requiring the reſfpeCtive Governors and Officers to 


' Taiſe what forces they could, and in one day endea- 


 vour to ſurprize the Spaniards in their quarters; and 
gh - 


THE PRESENT STATE 


three great armies were accordingly afſembledin an C'H AP. | 
inſtant, one whereof was intended” to cut offi Acts K* 
MAGRO' and his forces'in Chili; ia ſecond inveſtee 


the city of Lima; andthe third, confiſting) of ewo: 


hundred thouſand men, commanded by: Manco 
Inca in perſon, attacked: the' city of Cuſco, tovk 
the caſtle, and drove the Spaniards'into the 


& Cuſco be- 


ſquere in che middle of the rown';- bur here the ar- ficged. 


tillery,' being pointed to the-ſeveral:ftreets, mbwed 
them down by hundreds and thouſands, and the 
horſe charging them while they were in this con 
fuſion, the Indians were forced! to! retire to the 
caſtle, having firftſet fire to the greateſt partof the 
city and' burnt it, except the temple of the Sunzthe 
convent of Sele& Virgins, and} fome-other publick 
bnildings/ the Spaniards remain*d 
notwithſtanding} the! Spaniſh' horſe and- artillery 
were. always! too hard for the. Indians, yet as'the 
latter were maſters'of the open country, and could 
cut off their proviſions frony time to: time,.the- Spa- 
niards' muſt have been reduced: if a ſhort time, if 


poſſeſ?d'of + But | 


they had not been joined by great numbers of the The Indi- 


common 
reft, adhered to the' Spaniards in theſe wars 3 where: 
by they did'not 6nly obtain'their freedom, and:gain 
the ſuperiority of their maſters, but ſhared rhe 
plunder of their eftates and fortunes with che Chriſ- 
tians ; and” without the aſſiſtance of theſe Indian 


- ſlaves, the Spanitards could never' have made a con- 


queft of Peru, without employing a much greater 
force. But now liberty being proclaimed: to all 
the vaſſal Indians that would: join the Spaniards, 
they reforted to the aſſiſtance of the beſieged in 


people of Peru, who being ſlaves to the an flaves 


Join the 


Spaniards, 


fach nutribers, that the Ine#s troops were entirely Cuſco ca- 
driven out of Cuſco again; atid” even out of the fileretak- 


caſt]e z in the ſtortning of which, however, Joun 
PI1Z4 RRo, brother to the Marquis, loft his life. 
The ſliege, or rather blockade, of Cuſco continu'd 
nine or tet}! morniths, in which the Indians were fo 
remiſs, or ſo unable to refit the Spaniards united 
with the vaſſals, that the Chriſtians made excur- 
ſions to a very great diſtance, and brought in ſeve- 
ral thouſand head of cartle; with all manner of 
proviſions ;z nor did the Inca ever think fit to make 
any farther attempts upon the city, but contented 
himfelf with furprizing ſome ſmall parties of the 


Spaniards row and then, from whom having taken 


their horſes and armour, and being inftruted by 


ſome of their priſoners how to make uſe of then, 


the Peruvians were ſeen ſometimes chargitg the 
Chriſtians with their own weapons 


three celebrated Spaniſh officers, armed cap-a-pee, 


; De La VeoaA : 
gives us an account of one brave Indian that fought 


ſuccefſively, and was too thard for every one of 


them ſingly: An Indian Captain (ſays the royal 


en by the 
Spaniards. 


hiſtorian) poſting himſelf in the middle of the roatl = 


which leads from Cuſco to Callao, attending the 
coming of a certain Cavalier (whom I knew) as he 


in his h 


was wn up to him on horſeback with a lance The bra- 


the Indian with a fierce countenance, very of an 


like an undaunted foldier, ſtood ready with his'bow 1*<2" 


"drawn to receive him ; and at the ſame time that 
the Spaniard made a thruſt at 'him with his lance, 
'he ſtruck the point of it down to the ground, and 


catching hold of it, forced it from his hands. Ano6- | 


ther gentleman of my acquaintance ſtanding by, and 


obſerving a ſingle combat between a Spaniard and 
an Indian, did not concern himſelf, becauſe they 
were one to one, until he faw that'the Indian had 
wrefted the lance 'out of the hand of the Spaniard ; 
and then he thought'it time-to take part with his 
companion, and ſo made at him with his Jance ; 


but the Indian bearing off the blow with what he 


had 


#20 T4 PAIMY. 11 5%  * 
C HA P. had io his hands, wreſted alſo the'ſpear from this the:poor naked Indians, whd never offended. thery; © 8 x8. 


_ * , Spaniard, and defended. himſelf frant þoth. of. thee Buit. to, give ſome-arcount of the ſuccefs/of this ins 
— at the, ſame time 3/their. names I'ſhall. conceal out ſarreCtion; of the Jndians-it- other places]:-The Mar. 


of  reſpeRt to their-poſterity.z one. of which: was: a 


{ſcholar with me at- the. grammar-ſahool.  Gon- 


ZALO PIZARRO,. Who: was :; engaged;-/iri another 
place, and had /put;ihis-enemy te flight, happened 
to-come 1n at-theifatie time and. be a {peRtator of 
this aGtion, and ſeeing how png 19 
out with a. loud/yocesQut, for ſhame! what; two 
to .one.!  Fhe Spaniatds ; knowing the. voite of 


Gonzalo PizarRos| made, a: {tops till he'-him- Whe 


{elf came up. to: make trial whether he gould; deal 
better with him than they had done'3+ The:Indian 
ſeeing another horſe-maan come upon: him ſetting a 
foor on the firſt lance he had gained; with the other 
he encountered the third Cavalier,and almoſt threw 
his: horſe back: upon his haunches 3 butithe, Indian 
finding himſelf hardly ;beſet, quitted hisJance,/ and 
catched hojd of thatim the hand:of P3ZarRo, int 
tending to wrelt it ftom him, as he-hadidone from 
the others z but;P12anro keeping faſt hold thereof 
With his left-hand, drew. his ſword: with. his right; 
to-cut off the hands of the Indian;;; whereupon he 
let go the lance, and.catched: up-the other: which 
was under his feet. /And now the: two:Cavaliers, 
Which were ſpectators,.thought it time to dally no 
longer, but to' come inz;and without compliment 
to Kill the Indian; but Gonzaio, Pizarro cried 
out agaiaſt it, ſaying, It was: pity-ſo: brave a-man 
ſhould die ; and'that he deſeryed:rather honour and 
reward than death, The Indian obferying,: that 
the two. other! Cayaliers- were reſttained by the 
words/of P1ZaRR9, and that he had ſaved his life, 
he immediately threw away his lance, and in token 
of ſubmiſſion went to him and kifſed his right leg, 
faying,, Henceforth thou ſhalt be my Inca, .and 1 
wall , be. thy ſervant; and for ever ;afterwards he 
ſerved him with great fidelity. 4 2 
 +And it is certain, both in the Eat: and Weſt- 
Indies, we meet-with ſome brave fellows ſo: dex- 
trous at their weapans, that they will ſingly engage 
any of our men.z and. yet it is as certain, that a 

| body of five hundred Europeans will: drive ten 
thouſand Indians before: them, only by obſerving a 
__ TIES fr Bong beat 
| TheSpa- The Spaniards uſually aſcribe their ſucceſs in raiſ- 
niards pre- ing the ſiege of Cuſco to muracles,' They tell us, 
_ that in ſome allies their champion St. :\JacGo, or 
" St, JaMEs, appeared on'a white: horſe fighting for 
them 3 and that at other times tae; bleſſed Virgin, 

with our Saviour in_ his. arms, appeared over the 
Spaniſh quarters, and prote&ed them from the 
flames, the fiery arrows were ſhot into the roofs 

of their houſes, that were compoſed of thatch and 

other combuſtible matter : But it-is evident, that 
the Spaniſh horſe and. artillery, .with the revolt of 

the Indian ſlaves at this critical jundture, wereabun-» 

_ dantly ſufficient to defend that city againſt Man co 
Inca and his naked ſubjets, without the help of 
miracles. Indeed, we ever find the bigotted Spa» 

niards aſcribing their. ſucceſs both in Peru and Mexi- 

co to ſuch pretended miracles as theſe z infinuating 

that heaven fought for them, and gave them poſ- 
ſeſſion of the countries, as formerly God gave the 

land of Canaan to the-Iraclites. They would:have 

us believe, that all their uſurpations, oppreſſions, 

and tyranny, thoſe: innumerable murders and robbe- 

ries they committed in theſe countries, were approv- 

ed and countenanced: by heaven. | But ſurely hea- 

ven never wrought miracles in ſo. vile a cauſe z hows 

ever, for wiſe reaſons, providence might permit the 

eruel rapacious Spaniards to inſult and trample on 

_ YOL., IE 


quis P1ZaRRo, who: was at his new:city. of Lima 
at-this time, finding all communication. and: inter= 
courſe on a ſudden cut: :off. with the: city of Cuſco, 


fuſpected therei wazſome miſchief-intended,and was 
ſoon after informed by the 'Yanacuna's, or Indian © 
ayes; in the Spaniſh intereſt, that Cuſeo-was au- 


ally inveſted; and- that the; Indian Generals were 


vl 


marching with, another army --.to-\ beſiege: Lima, 
reupon he. immediately diſpatched, expreſſes to 


Papama, Mexico, Nicaragua and- Hiſpaniola, | for 


He: commanded alfo all the detachments he-had ſent 
out. to extend his conqueſts, to return and. join' him 
for;the defence of Lima ; and at the.ſame-time or- 


dered a; body. of an hundred horſe, and foot;.under 


_ reinforcement of 'troops-to. prevent the loſs. of Peru: | 


the :command. of his couſin Diz6o Pizarro, to 


march;towards Cuſco, and get intelligence in what 
condition his brothers, and the garriſon he had left 
n that capital,/ were. 3A 


Phe Indians permitted this detachment to-maxch Several . 
unmaleſted, till they adyanced 60 or 70. leagues in Parties of 
their way to Cuſco . but having. drawa, them at 2Pon's? 
length into a narrow paſſage between the rocks and the moun- 


mountains, they. rolled down. great Stones upon tains. 


them, which ſo diſordered the Spaniards, that they 
were, -all killed or- made priſoners. by the. Indians. 
Ewo. or three parties more, that. were ſent out ſuc- 


 Cellvely to-get.intelligence, mer with. the like mil- 
fortune; .inſomuch; that, it is ſaid, between three 
and four hundred Spaniards were cut. off, in this 


manner, beſides as many more who, were- diſperſed, 


at the mines, or at their plantations, about the coun- 
try ;- imagining that the Indians would have tamely 
ſubmitted to their uſurpation, and-never have made 


an attempt to recover their liberties, no 


ichſtand- 
ing the oppreſſions they ſuffered, . | 


= 


/ Nor did the Indians only defend the paſſesin the Lima be- 


| heged. 


mountains, but being fluſhed with this ſucceſs, ad- 
vanced tothe very walls of Lima ; which they 
block'd up for a conſiderable time, tho! they could 


not take it. The Spaniſh horſe were always..too 


hard for them, when they allied out into the plains 
about that city, and. the artillery. .upon the walls 
obliged them. in. a ſhort time to. remave to a great 
diſtance : However, they ſtill continued the block- 


ade of Lima, where I ſhall leaye them at preſent, 


and enquire after Atwacro, whom we left in 
the ſandy defart of Atacama, in. his return from 
Chili. 


 Manco Inca, it ſeems, had diſpatched expreſſes Altagro 


as far as Chili, to acquaint his ſubjects. with his, de- - 


his re- 


ſign of throwing off -the Spaniſh yoke, - requiring Chili 


them to riſe, ang. fall upon thoſe foreigners, and en- 
deavour to expel them. He acquainted alſo his 
brother PAULLA, the High Prieſt,,and. the reſt of 
the Indians, who, marched with ALMagGro into 
Chili, with his, intentions 3 whereupon the High 
Prieſt left, Az.MaGRo's camp. privately, - and, re- 


turned to the Inca Manco Carac, who was.theti 


encamped before.Cuſco. The High. Prieſt was. af- 
ſiſted in his eſcape by Pa1Lre the, Interpreter, who 
being about to follow him, was apprehended by 


» + . 


ALMAG&o, and put to.death, and confeſſed at his _ 


execution, that. his teſtimony againſt the Inca ATA- 


BLLIPA was falſe, and that he had given. evidence 


- 


| 5 


againſt him, thar he might enjoy one of that Inca's =» 


wives, with whom he had an intrigue, 


As to Paula, he always remained. faithful to | 


ALMAGRO, in Which) poſſibly he had a view.to his 
own intereſt 3 for A.Ma6R9. np. ſooner heard: of 


22 N the 
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CHAP. the revolt 'of /Manco Inca, but he proclaim'd 
-% _ , PAULLA Inca,'or emperor of Peru, and caus'd his 
head to be:bound with the imperial wreath or coro- 
| net: Whereupon PavLL a and the confederate In- 

dians continued to'efpouſe ALMAacRo's cauſe, and 
return'd with him into-Peru.' J 

The fiege - When MaNnco Inca heard of the approach of 
dong Armacro, he thought fit to quit the ſiege of Cul- 
the return CO, 'and retire with a ſmall part of his troops to the 
of Alma- mountains'of 'the Andes, ordering the reſt of his 
che forces toidifperſe, and return to their dwellings; for 
as he wasnot ableto drive the Spaniards out of Cuf- 

co, when'they- were not two hundred men, he de- 

| ſpair'd of 'doing itafter they ſhould be joined by the 

five hundred Spaniards which ALMA Gro had/un- 

der his command : Nay he determin'd, *tis faid, at 

this time, 'to abandon the government, and lead a 
privitelifez for he heard his army before Limaalſo 

was fepuls'd; that freſh ſupplies of Spaniards arriv*d 

there everyday from Mexico and Panama; and that 

the Marquis P1zaRRo was about to ſend'another 

body of Spaniards tojoin with thoſealreadyin Cuſco: 

_ ©» But had! he'known what feuds and diviſions there 
- | were atmhong'the Spaniſh generals,' he would ſurely 
| _ have ſuſpended that reſolution a little longer : And 


.-. ſome of his Officers, *tis ſaid, adviſed that prince 


-- to wait with patience, ' and foment thoſe diviſions 
among the: Spaniards, for the weakeſt ſide would 
probably invite the Indians to their aſſiſtance, and 

_ give themanopportunity of re-eſtabliſhing their Inca 
upon his throne.” To whom, *tis ſaid, the Inca re- 
_ ply'd, he was not ignorant of the miſunderſtand- 
ings among the Spaniſh generals, but as long as they 


ſaw ſuch armies of Indians on foot, he was confi- 


dent they would lay aſide their private quarrels, 
and all unite/to'maintain their footing in his do- 
minions: And that the diſbanding his- forces was 
the readieſt way to divide theſe rapacious foreigners, 
who would fall out about their plunder and the di- 
viſion of the lands they had uſurp'd, when they 
imagin'd themſelves ſecure, and faw no enemy in 
the field z and when they had weaken'd their forces 

| by civil diſſentions and+encounters with each other, 
then the Indians might aſſemble again, and attack 
them with more ſucceſs than they could hope for 
at preſent ; but upon whatever motives Marco Inca 
proceeded, certain it 18, -he commanded all his 
1ubjeRs about this time to quit the fieges of Cuſco 
and Lima, and teturn to ther reſpeCtive dwellings. 
And now ALMAGRo being arriv'd before the 
walls of Cuſco, and finding the Indians drawn off, 
ſent a ſummons to Don Fez D1inAaNnDo P1zaRRo, 
the Spaniſh Governor, to deliver up that capital to 
| him, as being included in that grant the Emperor 
- CHARLES: V. had made him : But FzxxD1inan- 
Do anſwer*d, he held that city by virtue of a com- 
miſfion from his brother the Marquis, and ſhould 
not deliver it up to-any man without hisorders, eſ- 
pecially as he knew it to be within the limits of his 
brother's government ; and immediately proceeded 

_ to putt the place in a-poſture of defence, in order to 
prevent a ſurprize ; but part of the garriſon being 
triends to ALMa 6cR0, and holdingacorreſpondence 
with him, 'introduc*'d his forces into the town at 
midnight; and Fxxvinanvoand Gonzalo Pi- 

| Almagro ZARRO were ſurpriz*d in their beds, and made 


ſurprizes priſoners 3 whereby ALM acRrobecame poſleſs'd of 


Culco, ani:Caſcp with lietle or no bloodſhed, and moſt of the 
rome "*troops which had ſerved the PizarRo's enter'd in- 
Pizarry tO hjs pay. PW b 
priſoner. Tn the mean time the Marquis P1zaxro hearing 
:no news from his brothers at Cuſco, and concluding 
| all the parties he had hitherto ſent to reinforce them 
: 1 


ſuch a body of troops thither, as' ſhould be able to 


had been cut off by the Indians; determin'd to fend C HAP. 


X. 
force their way thither againſt all the oppoſition the "YT 
Indians could make; andhaving aſſembled five hun- j[3r9i 
dred/Spaniſh horſe and foor, gave the command of eq; ,. 
them to Don ALonzo DE ALVARADO, With lonzo de 
orders ts march with all expedition to Cuſco, \Px- Alvarado 
TER DE L,ERMA was order'd'alſo to march with fig 
this detachment'as a private Captain of a troop of co and his 
horſe, tho? he was an older officer than ALv ara Do; brothers. 
and had done great ſervice'in' thoſe wars ; which ſo 
diſguſted Dz EzzxMa, that he' from this time-me- 
ditated the ruin of; the enterprize,' as is ſuppos'd by 
the Spaniſh writers. | bf 1-3-1 | 15% 6 . 

- Atonzo DE 'ALvARADO continuing his march 
with the utmoſt diligence; moſt of the Indians that 
were preſs'd to carry his baggage, amounting to up- 
wards of five thouſand, periſh'd in the firſt part of 
the journey, either by the intolerable fatigue, being 
loaded and: driven beyond their ſtrength, or ſtarv*d 
for want of food, of . which their lords the Spani- 
ards took but little care to provide them z infomuch 
that ALvaRaDo was forced” to halt, *till he could 
preſs ſome thouſands more of the Indians to ſupply 
the places of ' thoſe '/he had loſt. 409, 39: 

_ ALMAcRo receiving intelligence at Cuſco, ' that 
Don ALoxnzo pz ALVARADO was advancing'to- 
wards that city, ſent ſome Spaniards of quality to 
him torepreſent, that:Cuſco belong?d to his govern- 
ment, according" to the diviſion the Emperor had 


| made of Peru between him and the - Marquis 'P1- 


ZARRO, and therefore adviſed him to retire to/I;t- 
M A'again, 'till he and the Marquis ſhould adjuſt the 
limits of their reſpective govenments : But ALv a- 
RADO was ſo far from'entertaining any pacifick 
thoughts, that he made all the gentlemen priſoners = 
that were ſent to treat with him. Whereupon 
ALVARADO took the field, conſtituting Don Or- 
GONNEZ his Lieutenant-General ; and having 
made a party 'of ALVvARAD 0's horſe priſoners, 
underſtood. by them that great part of his troops 
were better affe&ted to him than they were to-the 
PizaRRo's; particularly heunderſtood that PeTzR 
DE LERMA, with a great many of his friends, 
would defert ALvAR a Do the firſt opportunity. ' '_ 

He advanc'd, therefore, as far as the bridge of 
Abancay, on the other ſide whereof ALvaR apo 
lay encamp'd ; fo that there was nothing buta ſmall 
river that parted their forces: They remain'd quiet 
however, without attempting to-attack each'other 
all day z but in the night-time Ox conn ez fording 
the river at the head of ALM a 6 xo's horſe, put AL- 
VARADO'S forces into great confuſion, and giving 
PETER DE LERMA and thereſt of their friends by 
this means an opportunity to join them, ALMAG RO Almagro 
gain'd an eaſy victory with very little bloodſhed, defeats A- 
making Don ALonzo dz ALvVARaDo his priſoner, 202 
with whom he return'd in triumph to Cuſco. This and makes 
battle was fought on the 12th of: July, 1537, him pri- 

ALMAGR0O holding a council of war on his arri- '0***: 
val at Cuſco, was adviſed by his General Ox @on- 
NEZ to improve his victory by marching immedi- 
ately to Lima, and taking poſſeſſion of that city be- 
fore the Marquis de PiZzAaR Ro was re-inforc'd ; 
for he had but a ſlender garriſon after the detachment 
he had made under the command of Don ALowzo 
DE ALVARADO to Cuſco. . He alſo adviſed him to 
take off the heads of FexDinanpo Pizarro and 
his brother Gon za Lo, men who had always ex- 
preſs'd the utmoſt malice and prejudice againſt him, 
and'done'him all manner of ill offices both in the 
Court of Spain and in Peru; and who'would, he 
ſuggeſted, infallibly take his life if ever they had him 

in 
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CHAP: jn their power.” He repreſented alſo; that” as the 
X. Marquis P1zarro was maſter of Lima and all the 
— ports and ſhipping upon the coaſty” he would daily 
receive freſh forces and ſupplies from Mexico, Pa- 
nama, and other places ;z 'wherea:ALMAG RO hbt 

| being maſter of /one-port- or ſhip 'could receive no 
recruits, / or indeed have any communication either 

_ with:Europe or North-America, atid conſequently 
muſt ſoon become much inferior to his rival the 
 Marauis, if he did not lay hold'of the preſerit happy 
_- conjuncture, and oper himſelf-a way to the ſea. ' - 
Theſe overtures appear'd foreafonable, that Ar.- 
MAGROat firſt reſolv'd'to follow the advice-of Or- 
GONNEZ; but James DE ALMAGR'O,” another 

of - his Generals, on whoſe: advice he' uſually rely*d; 
having contracted a friendſhip[with FexD1N anDo0 
P1ZARRO duribg his impriſonment at Cuſco, difſua- 
ded ALM A6GRO'from- putting the two' P1ZARRO'S 

to death' that were his prifoners's5 and ALMA GRO 
being hitnſelf, *ris ſaid, averſe to'the' ſhedding of 


blood, and ſtill retaining ſome friendſhip' for the 


Marquis their brother, refuſed to liſtento the advice 
Or 6oNnNEez had given him in that particular : Nor 
did he approve of attacking Lima, becauſe that 


undoubtedly belong*d to the Marquis by the Em-_ 


perar's grant,. and he'muft be deem'd a rebel'to 
his Prince if he” encroach'd on: the territories his 
Imperial Majeſty had conferr'd on: another. 

 Almagio However, it was generally agreed, that it was 

_ abſolutely neceflary to open a communication with 

coalt, 

the recruits that were ſent them. from North-Ame- 

rica might land-and join them, . and from whence 

they might have a correſpondence both with Mexico 

and Old Spain : Ard accordingly ALMA cRro ha- 

ving aſſembled a body of five hundred Spaniſh horſe 

and foot, and being join*d by ſome thouſand confe- 

derate Indians, began his march towards the valley 

of Chinca on the ſea-coaſt, taking with him his 

' , Priſoner FERDINANDO PIZARRO, but he left 

- ALonzo PizaRRo and ALonzo DE ALVARADO 
priſoners in the city of Cuſco. © 

In the mean time, the Marquis dz P1zaRRo hear- 

hearing no news from ALonzopeE ALVARADo, and 

imagining the Indians might have poſſeſs'd them- 

ſelves of the paſſes in the mountains, and thereby cut 

off his communication with that General, march'd 

in perſon at the head of three or four hundred Spa- 

'niards towards the mountains to gain intelligence: 

And after ſome day march, receiv'd advice that 

the Indians had raigd the ſiege of Cuſco ; that Ar- 


MAG80 was return'd from Chili, had poſſeſs'd him- 


ſelf of that capital, and made his brothers Fez p1- 


NANDO and ALoNzZo priſoners; and that his other 
| brother Joun PizakRo was kilF'd during the ſiege 


of Cuſco; and a day or two after, had news brought 
him of the defeat of Don ALonzo ps ALVARADO. 
Whereupon he thought fit to retire again to Lima, 
and fortify himſelf there, till he ſhould receive a re- 
inforcement of troops, which he expetted every day 


from North-America ; and to divert ALMAaGRroO 


from taking advantage of his preſent weakneſs, and 

putting his brother to death, he diſpatch'd ſeveral 
The Mar- Spaniards of quality toattend him, and offerhimany 
quismakes terms he ſhould infiſt upon to procure his brothers 
denn liberty ; but according to ſome hiſtorians, he had 
modation no intention to obſerveany treaties with ALMAGRO 
to Alma- any longer than he ſhould be in a condition to break 
_w them with advantage. Theſe Commiſſioners arrt- 
ving in ALMAG R9's camp, he refuſed at firlt to 
be amuſed by any fallacious treaties ; told them, he 
would order Commiſſioners to treat with thoſe of the 


Marquis on the frontiers of their reſpeCtive govern- 


ments; and continued his march as far as Naſca, 


the ſea, that they might have ſome harbours; where 


Ry 323 
within 40 leagues of Lima, where he heard that CH AP. 
ALonzo De Pizarro, Atlonzo'Dt ALvarnns * 
DO, and a' hundred Spaniſh'prifoners'more he left 

behind him had 'made their elcape from! Cuſco; 
Whereupon” Or 60NNE2 agaiti preſs'd him to put © 
FerpixnAanDo P1Zar Roto death, but he ſtill re- Almagro. 
fuſed'it ; and having planted a colony near the coaſt plantsaco- 
of the South-ſea, 'in' the vale" of © Chinca, he ſent PM 0e#* 
Commiſſioners to'treat with the Marquis z butz'ei- can. 
ther by the orders of the Marquis'or without, theſe | 
Commiſſioners were ſeiz'dand madeprifoners by one 

of his Generals, and their diſpatches broke' open; 

which being repreſented to the "Marquis as'a very yq..... 
great outrage; he denied his havingany knowledge of 
of it, order*d the Commiſſioners to be ſet at liberty, Fool 
and their effeQs reftor'd them;' propoſing an inters 2'*- 
view-with ALMAG'ROo inthe field, with'only twelve 
horſemen to'attend 'each of them z which Ama 

GRO agreeing” to,” Contrary to the” advice of his 
Generals, was very near falling into/aratmbuſcade 

that ALonzo Prza x R 0 had'laid for him ; of 

which receiving ſome notice, while he was at the 
conference with' the/Marquis, he made his eſcape 
with:ſome difflcaley.” 2 poking 

-» The Marquis, however, ptetended that he had no 
intention to/ ſurprize ALMA GRo, and'that he had 

been miſ-inform'd,” and Commiſſioners were'agreed 

on» to' adjuſt rheir differences, 6 

- - It ſeems, 'the' Biſhop of Panama (or Terra-Fir- 

ma Proper) had been/appointed in'the year 1536, 

by the Emperor, to go to Lima, and ſettle the 

limits between PrzarRro's and” ALMAGRo's go- 
vernments, being! directed to aſſign Pizarro all 

that part of ' Peru extending from the' Equator to 

the Southward, two:hundred and ſeventy leagues; 


and'to ALMAGRO two hundred Jeagues more, to 


commence where P1zaRRo's government ended ; 
but P1zarRo' apprehending that Cuſeo belong'd 
to the diviſion which was allotted to ALM aoRo, 
kept him ignorant of the Emperor's grant, and per- 
ſuaded ALMAGRo to'undertake the. expedition to 
Chili above-mentioned; and' when the biſhop arriv*d 
at Lima, difſuaded him:from taking that tedious 
journey to Cuſco toexecute his commiſſion : Where- 
upon the Biſhop return'd to! Panama without doing 
any thing; bur ALMAas Ro, on his return from 
Chili, finding how he had been/abuſed by the P1- 
ZARRO's, who had uſurp'd partof his government, 
ſurpriz'd the-city-and caſtle of Cuſco, and made 
Fzxp1nanDo and Gonzalo PIZARRO priſoners, 
as has been related already. © Web 
 Arbitrators being again choſen to ſettle the limits 
between the two Generals, and-not being able to 

come to any agreement, Father BovaDiLLa was 
made umpire of their difference, who thought fit 

to allot the capital city of Cuſco to the Marquis. 
P1zaRRo; agaihſt whichaward ALMA Gro ap-. 
peal'd to the Council 'of the Indies, and reſolv'd to 
maintain by force what he was poſſeſs*d'of, *till he 

ſhould receive the determination of that Council. 

_ Whereupon'the Marquis, in order” to procure my, 1. 
his brother FezpinAanpo's liberty, pretended he quis and 
was content that /both parties ſhould'keep what they Almagro 
were poſſeſs'd of, *till the court'of Spain ſhould ?87< pon 
determine otherwiſe;  and'that he would furniſh © 
ALMAGRO with a ſhip, by which he might ſend 
over his Commiſſioners to Spain to manage his 
cauſe there : And upon theſe terms ALMAGRo con- 
{ſented to ſet FeRDINAnDoPiZARRO at li- 

The Marquis having obtain'd what he wanted, 
viz. his brothers liberty, and a great ſupply of 
troopsfrom North- America, ſenta Herald to ArMa- 
GRO, requiring him to deliver up Cuſco to him, and 
all 
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CH AP. all his eonqueſts in Peru, inſiſting that bis (P1z.ax- 
| X. mro's) government extended from, the Equator to 


ET 


the Straits of Magellan : And upon ALMAGRo's 
WL refuſing to'reſign his government, immediately de- 
The Mar-clar'd war againſt; him, ſending his. brothers Fe n- 


pocket DINANDO: and 'Gonzato atthe head of ſeven 
agree- hundred Spaniſh horſe and, foot to: ſurprize the city 


ment. © of Cuſco in the abſence of ALMaGRo; of which 
__ ©" that: General-receiving intelligence, march'd with 
' theutmoſt diligence-to reach thatcity; before them 3 

| though, -*tis ſaid, his General OxconnEz again 
adviſed him/to turn-back-and attack thecity.of Lima 

__ now the garriſon,-was ſo-much diminiſh'd ;. obferv- 
©** ings that if heonce .paſſe(s'd himſelf of that city, 

_ - > .., the-recruitywhich.came from North-America would 
 - all join; his-troops, and ſoon make him: ſuperior to 

his competitor z- of which: ALMA 6R0 was ſuffict- 

ently. convinced, -buti/abſolutely refuſed to encroach 

upon .that gavernment which had been. .granted to 

the Marquisby his Sovereign..: He continued there- 

_ fore-his'march towards Cuſco ; and being better ac- 
quainted with-the. country than the P1ZarRo'S, and 
his-troops -more-uſed to that"clitmate, got between 

the enemy and Cuſco,when advice was brought him 

that moſt of the/Spaniards under the command of 

the P1zarRo's, being lately come from Spain, were 

fallen ſick in-the mountains,” and” that'if he would 
return back and fall upon *em;, they would very ea- 

ſily be defeated z-.and of this opinion was:Ox aon- 

NEzZ, and feyeral other officers 3! but'whether AL- 
 MAGRo did not credit this advice,:.or imagin'd he 
ſhould have-a greater advantage of-the enemy if 

they laid fiege-rg/Cuſco with 1o ſmall an army, he 
continued his march 'thither :, And*tis highly pro- 
bable,the P1z 4 RRo's would never have been able to 
havetaken Cuſco, if A,ma 6 xv had remain'd within 


thoſe walls upon:the defenſive, eſpecially as the P1- 


ZARRO's had nocannon withthem,and the garriſon 
would have been almoſt as numerous as the. be- 


fiegers : But the officers under ALMAGroconfiding. 


in the bravery and-experience of their forces, wav'd 
_ all the advantages they had in their-walls, and no 
ſooner heard the enemy approach'd,: but they pre- 
vailPd on their old General ALM a Gro, contrary to 
his own opinion, to ſuffer them to march our and 
give the Pizartiſts battle; and ALMA GRo, being 
very old andinfirm, was carried on-a couch into the 
field, rather to. ſee; the-battle than to;:command 1n 1t, 
having conſtituted ORGONNEzZ: his General. 


+ The firſt-overfight the Almagrians committed, 


Ptis ſaid, was in attacking the Pizarrifts when they 


were drawn -\up.among the: Salina's, :or Salt-pits, 


Where their horſe, in which they had the ſuperiority, 

could be -of little or; no uſe to them : They were 

1much deceiv?d alſo, it ſeems, in the forces they were 

to engage, and;intheir arms z for they1magin'd they 

were moſt of thern-new rais'd undiſciplin'd men, 

and'no better.arm'd:thanithemiſclves ;' whereas they 

had been bred up in Flanders, the beſt ſchoolof war 

in'that,age, and conſiſted chiefly of muſketeers, 

... of which there were but very few in 'ALM aoRo's 

army. ; But: the/ greateſt misfortune was, their 

. General OxGoNNEz being wounded by a muſket- 

ſhot in the:beginning of the battle, when he was 

' __ engagd with FERDIN anDoO P1ZzARRo, the ene- 

my's General,/ and/had unhors*d him, the perſonal 

courage of QRxGonNez. contributed much to' the 

.. _ _ loſs of the day4 or he was engag'd in this fingle 

Rings combat when he ſhould have been giving hisorders, 

and made and commanding the army ; arid the Almagrians 

priſoner, imagining he'was 'dead;, thought 'of nothing but a 

Rs - ws retreat :; A1MAGR himſcif fled tothe caſtle of 

taken by Ciſco, and-the Pizarriſts entring the city pell-thell 
rilts, 8 001747 0998 TT YVES O31 5 O : 


. 


+. 


with the fugitives, the Naughter was very great; CH AP. 
Orconnez and Prpro pe Lerma being _* 
cover*d with- wounds, were kilPd after quarter gi- 
ven them,' and a: great, many officers more upon | 
private pique and: reſentment, no wars being ſo 
cruel as thoſe between countrymen and exaſperated 
friends 4 but poor: old ALMA'dRro was taken pri- 
_ and reſery'd to be murder*d by the' forms of 

Wi £15 2 03 01199 OOO RR ATR TR: 10-7 HER 
\ After he had remain?d priſoner ſome months in Alma 
Culco,. the Lawyers were employ'd to draw'up ar- a 
ticles againſt theold-Generalz'-the/principal whereof * 
were, I hat he had ſeiz'd on-Cuſco by force ; that 


_he'had enter'd into: a ſecret-treaty with the Inca 


that he had encroach*d on the government granted 
tothe Marquis by the Emperor z thathe had broken 
his articles with the Marquis, arid fought two bat- 
tles with the Emperor's forces under'the command 
of the Marquis, the one at the bridge of Abancay, 
and the other-at the Salina's 3 and his enemies ſitting 
in judgment on him, he was capitally convicted alt 
condemned todie, tho? he appeal'd to the Emperor, 
and apply*d-in very moving terms to FzrxpinAn- 
Do PizaRROtofſave his life : He bid him remem- 
ber that he had ſpar'd his life, and ever refuſed to 
pu to death any of his relations, on account of the 
riendſhip between him and the” Marquis z that he 
would do. well-alfo to remember how inſtrumental 
he had been in-enabling his brother to make thoſe 
conqueſts,” and raiſing him to the honours he poſ- - 
ſels'd ;: defired! the P1za R'ro's would conſider he 
was aniold gouty: man, 'who could: 'not live many 
years, and ſuffer him therefore, after the innumera- 
ble:hardſhips and hazards he had fuſtain*d, to die a. 
natural deaths; but the Pizarriſts looking upon their 
old:companion and fellow-ſoldier as the only obſta- 
cle to their glory and ambition, and believing by 
his death they ſhould obtain the ſole dominion of 
Peru without a rival, they were deaf to his entrea- 
ties, and: having order'd him to be ſtrangled private- And put | 
ly in priſon, they afterwards cauſed his head to be t9 death. 
cut off on a ſcaffold in the great ſquare of Cuſco. 
His body lay all day expoſed almoſt naked on the 
ſcaffold, his friends not daring to bury him, leſt 
they ſhould incur the diſpleaſure of the mercileſs 
FzxRDINANDO. PiZARRo, and his enemies not 
thinking it-worth while to 'give themſelves any 
trouble about his funeral ; but towards the evening, 


_ a poor Negroe, who had been ſlave to the deceas'd, 


brought a coarſe ſheet, and with the help of ſome 
Indians, who | had been ſervants likewiſe to that 
General, we up the corpſe, and carried it to 
the church of the Merceds,, where the Friars bu- 
ried him under the high-altar. ISS! 
* + This at of cruelty rais'd the P1zarro's a great 
many enemies even amongſt their own people : 
They did not forbear to call them tyrants, and 


ey threaten revenge. The InJians wept, and lament- 


ed the loſs of him, declaring they had never been 
abuſed by this Commander. The mourning for 
him, '*tis ſaid, was almoſt univerſal both among 
Spaniards and Indians. He was fixty-three (ſome A charac- 
ſay ſeventy-five) years of age, 'of a low ſtature, his t*r of 4 
countenance not very agreeable, eſpecially after he medi 
loft his eye. He was braye and enterpriſing, the. 
moſt patient of 'fatigue of any man living, of a 
ſweet diſpoſition, diſcreet, generous, and a friend 
to all good men ; but as to his family, it is gene- 
rally agreed, 'that he was a foundling, and ignorant 
who his parents were z neither was his education 
extraordinaty, for he could neither write or read, 
He may juſtly therefore be ſtil'd the forger of his 
own fortunes, when under theſe diſadvantages he 

| EE, "9b" Gf _ poſſeſsd 
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CHAP. pofſeſs'd himſelf of more wealth and power than 
PL X- any private man ever did before him. He had one 
GIA by an Indian woman, when he dwelt at Panama, 
ro whom he gave his own name, and made him 
Joint heir of his forrunes with the Emperor his ſo- 
vereign CHaRLes V, conſtituting  JamEs DE 
ALvAaRAaDo guardian to his fon : Burt notwith- 
ftanding all theſe precautions to ſecure part of his 
wealth for his ſon, the Marquis detain'd the young 
ALMAGRO' priſoner at Lima, and ſeiz'd the fa- 
ther's treaſure, together with his government. 
But the P1zaRRo's obſerving that this unjuſt 
and tyrannical conduct created them many enemies, 
and render'd them generally detefted among the ſol- 
diery 3 in order to get rid of thoſe that ſeem'd leaſt 
The Pi- affected to them, they made ſeveral detachments of 
_ de- their forces to enlarge their conqueſts; PzDRo DE 
jay VALDI1via wascommanded to invade Chili ; Pz- 
to enlarge DRO DE CANDIA was ſent to the weſtward to 
their con- ſubdue the countries beyond the mountains of the 
quells. Andes; PERa Ds VERGARa was ſent againſt the 
Bracamores, and other Commanders to other diſtant 
_— And to ſupport their intereſt at the Court of 
pain, it was reſolv*d that FERDINANnNDOo Pi1ZaR- 
Ro ſhould reſort thither, and carry a vaſt treaſure 
with him, to be apply*'d as he ſhould judge moſt 
to their advantage 3 for James DE ALVARADO, 
who was appointed guardian to young ALMAGRO, 
was already gone over to Spain, to petition the 
' Emperor to do juſtice to his Ward. 
And notwithſtanding FxRxDiNAanDo PizaRRo 
brib'd almoſt every Grandee in the Court of Spain 
with the gold and filver of Peru, yet ſo notorious 
were the ourrages, murders, and devaſtations that 
| he and his brothers had committed, that his friends 
could not fave him from being condemn'd and im- 
Ferdinan- priſon'd: And had not his proſecutor JaMEs DE 
. doPizarro ALyaRAaDo died ſuddenly, ſuppos'd to be poiſon'd 
A—_ lby PizarRo's agents, FERDINANDO had proba- 
MON bly loſt his head : As it was, he remain'd three and 
twenty years a priſoner in the city of Medina del 
Campo before he obtain'd his liberty. 
he Ir But to return to Peru. The Indians obſerving 
dians riſe the diviſions among the Spaniſh Generals, had re- 
azain, Courſe to arms again: And tho' the Spaniards in 
Peru now amounted to two thouſand men and up- 
wards, they found it more difficult to maintain their 
| ground at this time, than they did art firſt, when 
_ their forces did not amount to four hundred men ; 
for the terror the Indians were under at firſt from 
the fire-arms and horſes, which they had never ſeen 
before, was in a great meaſure worn off ; and they 
| had learn'd of the Spaniards to ride and handle 
their arms pretty dextrouſly z and having taken 
ſome horſes, were not afraid to fight the Spaniards 
at their own weapons.: Nor did there want inſtan- 
ces of ſome parties of Spaniards being defeated by 
them : And had not the Indian ſlaves and vaſſals 
ſtuck cloſe to- the Spaniards, diſcover*'d the paſles 
and places of ſtrength, and from time to time 
brought them both proviſions and intelligence, 
probably PizaRRo would have been oblig'd to 
abandon his conqueſts at laſt. TRY 
Los Char- The moſt conſiderable acquiſition the Pizara 
cas andthe y 9's made after the death of ALMAG r0 was the 
+ C conqueſt of the Charcas, in which lay the invaluable 
dac's, mines of Potoſi, whoſe treaſures drew ſuch multi- 
tudes of Adventurers thither, that the Indians of 
that province were at length compell'd ro ſubmit, 
and become ſlaves to the Spaniards : But they were 


The In- 


' the ground with the Spaniards by inches z nor could 


-they ever make themſelves entirely maſters of it, as 
V OL. Il. | 


Canela, or the Cinnamon province. 
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will be obſerv'd in the forure hiſtory of. that coun-C FLAP. 
try 3 and. even in the province, of Los Charcas,, ©, 
oth PizarRo and his forces, were ſo a 
rounded and diſtreſs'd by the Indians,.that the Mar- 
quis was forced to march-in perſon with'the garri- 
ſon of Cuſco to his relief ; a Spaniards aſcrib'd: 
the 'victory they obtain'd at that time to a miracle. 
that was wrought in their favour, , 
\ The conqueſt of Los Charcas being finiſh'd, the 
Marquis founded the town of La Plata- (ſo named La Plata 
from the neighbourhood of the mountain Porco, cn -xr ng 
and other ſilver mines) and divided the city and lands and 
country about it, with the Indians that inhabited/ it, Indians 
among the conquerors. To his brother Fzr01- . 
NANDO P1IZARRo, who was then in Spain, he al- Meds 
lotred a very large ſhare ; and ro his brother Gon= ©"_ © 
ZALO, another part of the country, in which ſome | 
time after the ſilver mines of Potofi were diſco- 
ver'd: FexDinanDo PizaRRo alſo had a ſhare 
in theſe mines, as a citizen of the city of La Pla- 
ta ; and a particular part of it being afſign'd to his 
officers, they diſcover'd fo rich a vein, that, *tis 
ſaid, they digg'd from it the fineſt ſilver without 
any alloy. | _— 
This diviſion of the country was made in the 
year 1538 and 1539. And now the Marquis found 
himſelf poſſeſs*d of a territoryſeven or eight hundred 
leagues in-length, viz, from the Equinoctial to the 
ſouth part of Los Charcas, in which were more 
rich mines than in all the world beſides ; and yet 
was not his ambition or avarice ſatisfy*d, but in an 
extreme old age he employ'd his brother GonzaLo 
in the conqueſt of other Nations. Gonzaro, who 
was now Governor of Quitto and all the northern 
provinces of Peru, was commanded to undertake 
an expeditition to the eaſtward, the Marquis being 
inform'd that thoſe countries .not only afforded 
plenty of gold, but yielded ſpice very much re- 
ſembling cinnamon, and for that reaſon the coun- 
try to the eaſtward of Quitto obtain'd the name of 


Gonzalo P1zARRo had not march'd many 
miles before he arriv'd at this country of Canela ; 

he alſo met with ſome gold in the rivulets; butithis 
province lying under (or near) the EquinoCtial, he 
found it ſo wet and full of marſhes, woods and 

bogs, that he loſt moſt of his Spaniards, and four 
thouſand Indians he had preſs'd to carry his bag- 
gage, and reap'd very little benefit from this expe- 
dition, unleſs the diſcovery of the great river Ama- 

Zon ; on which having built a ſloop, and put all his 
treaſure and: baggage on board, he ſent one of his | 
officers, named ORELLANA, with ſixty men down Orelland's 
the river, to make further diſcoveries, and then re- \2*8* 


F pu d ; 
turn to him; but ORELLANA, having ſaid two _ the 


hundred leagues farther down this river, and; find- Amazon. . 


ing it very difficult to return againſt the ſtream, 
which was very rapid, fail'd to the mouth of it, and 
then coaſting along to the northward, came to the 
Spaniſh iſland of the Trinity, from whence he em- 
bark'd for Spain; of whoſe voyage I ſhall give a 
more particular account when I come to deſcribe 
the country of the Amazons. 

As to GonzZALo P1zaRRo, their General, he 
having been compell'd by famine to cat up his hor- 
ſes, loſt moſt of his men, and endur'd incredible 
hardſhips for two years and upwards ; he return'd 
at length to Quitto, where he receiv'd advice of the 


- misfortunes-of his brother the Marquis, which. I 
come in the next place to relate. | 
not ſo ſucceſsful in-Chil, that brave people diſputed 


The Marquis, in the abſence of his brothers, The Maz- 
ſeem'd more. inteat on ſuppreſſing the party of Au- 5,9- 
MAGRO than any thing elſe. He made large re- jm, -_ ons 
22 O mittances grians. 


. 
Nd Lap one 
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| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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.* would not faffer ary of the officers or ſoldiers, that 
"M ve ſhew 


THE PRESENT STATE 
CH AP-mittances to the Court of Spain for that end, and 


'd any affe&tion- to the family of Aumacro, 
to enjoy either lands or offices in Peru (thele were 
ufually eall'd Chili-rneh, becauſe they had attended 
the deceas'd ALMAGRO in the conquelt of that 
country) aid as to young ALM AGRo, he remain'd 
a priſoner at large in the city of Lima, but was 


never ſuffered to fir from thence. Thus the Al- 


_ maffrians being neither even to return to Spain, 
re 


left they ſhould carry treſh complaints thither a- 


eainſt!the Marquis; nor to enjoy anything in the 
 Tndies, they were diſpers'd all over the country to 
get a poor ſubſiſtence, or liv'd on the benevolence 


The Al- 
magrians 
form a 


conſpiracy 


of their countrymen, all the cruel Przakro pub- 
 lifſh'd an edi, that no body ſhould relieve them ; 


which ſoon reduc'd the Chili-men to a ſtarving 
condition, 'and in{pir'd them with thoughts of re- 


venge, or rather put them upon defperate meaſures 


to preſerve themſelves from ſtarving 3 which they 
could think of no better way to prevent, than by 
cutting off the Tyrantz and he, conſcious how 
much he was hated not only by the Chili-men,.but 
alſo by his own people, for his oppreſſion and cruel- 
ty, ſeldom ſtirr*d out of the city, or even of his 
palace, without a ſtrong guard to protet him. 
The Almagrians therefore, fingly, or two or 
three at a tire, reſorted privately to the capital 
city of Lima, where they did not want friends who 


againſt the Conceal'd them in their houſes, 'till they found they 


Marquis. 


amounited to two or three hundred men, all brave 
veteran ſoldiers, and ſeveral zenc'd officers 
amongſt them, who refolv'd to attack the Marquis 
as he came to the -grear-church on Midſummer- 
day, 1541 3 but he having ſome intelligence of the 
delign, did not-go out of his palace thatday ; and 
the conſpirators, upon this diſappointment, had re- 


ſolved to wait for the arrival of Vaca pz CasTko, 


whom:they underſtood the Emperor had ſent over 
to adjuſt all differences between. the Pizarrifts and 
Almagrians ; for advice came about this time, that 
Vaca DE CASTRO was actually arriv'd upon the 


coaſt of Peru. 


| * But the Almagrians being inform'd afterwards 


that their plot was diſcover*d, and they would ſud- 
denly be facrifieed to the fury of rhe Marquis, if 
they did not prevent it by ſome bold attempt, twelve 
of them (or as fome fay nineteen) mer at the houſe 


_ of young ALMA'GRo, which ſtood on one ſide of 


the-great ſquare in Lima, on Sunday the 26th of 
June, at noon-day, and with their ſwords drawn 


mireh'd croſs the market-place to'rhe. palace of the 


Marquis P1zarRo, .crying out, ** Long live the 
<« 'King ! but let the-Fyrant die.?? Nor were they 
oppos'd by any:man; rho? chere were not leſs chan a 


' thouſand peopkeafſembled in the ſquare ; nay, not 


the houſe. 


a man ſtirr*d to-give the Marquis intelligence of itz 
infomuch, that 'the conſpirators found the gates of 
the palace and. all the doors open, and the firſt 
notice: the Marquis . had of their: approach was by 
one of his pages, - after-rhe Almagrians had enter*d 
Wheteupon he order'd fome doors to 
be ſhut, imagining heſhould be able to defend him- 
ſelf ftill afiſtance'came in ; but Lientenanc-General 
Francis DE CHavEes, who was then with the 
"Marquis, negletting to faften. the door, and be- 
lievingit had been/ſome ordinary tumult that would 
have been eaſily. ſuppreſs'd by. his preſence, went 
out,-and meeting the conſpirators upon'the great 
ſtair-caſe, demanded the reaton of that inſoJence, 


© which they anſwer'd only by ſeveral mortal wounds 


ghey gave him 3 and ruſhing torward, the ſervants, 


'. +. and all the company that were with the Marquis, 


fled, except his brother-in-law Don Francis dz 
ALCANTARA, and two of his pages, who de- 
tended the door-way of the drawing-room, whither 
the Marqu 
length the conſpirators broke through, and kill'd 
the Marquis, his brother, and the two pages, who 
behav'd themſelves however very wink a and de- 
ſperately wounded four of the Almagrians before 
they fell. 

\ Then the conſpirators went out into the market- 
place again, declar'd the Tyranc was dead, and 
proclaim'd the young AL Macro Governor of Pe- 
ra ; for all the Almagrians immediately aſſembled, 


when the twelve attack'd the Marquis in his palace, ©; 


ſecuring his guards, and preventing any aſſiſtance 
coming to him. They allo ſecur'd all the horſes 


is was retir'd for ſome time ; but at 


CHAP. 
X. 


2; 


Young Al 
magro 


ro- 
claim'd. 


and arms in the city, and commanded all the in-_ 


habitants that refus'd to join them, not to ſtir out 
of their houſes without leave. They alſo plunder'd 
the houſes of the Marquis, of his brother Fx a n- 


C13 DE ALCANTARA, of his Secretary PizaDo, 


and fome others of the principal Pizarriſts, wherein 
they found an immenſe treaſure. In the Marquis's 
palace alone, *tis ſaid, they found to the value of 
a million of crowns in gold and filver ; but did not 
meddle with the reſt of the furniture, leaving it 
ſtanding for the uſe of the young ALMAGRO, 


whom they carried thither after they had proclaim'd 


their Governor. 


Thus fell Don Francis PizaRR oO in the capi- 
tal city of Lima, which he had founded ten or ele- 


ven years before, and was privately buried by his 
ſervants, by the young ALMA GRO's permiſſion, 
no perſon of any figure daring to attend his funeral, 
leſt it ſhould give offence to the prevailing party. 


And here the Spaniſh writers take an opportunity 
of drawing a parallel between thoſe two celebrated 


Adventurers Don Francis Pizarro and Don 
Dizco ve ALMAGR®o the elder, who reſembled 
each other in many particulars. 


 Andfirſt they obſerve, that they were both baſe- 


A parallel 
between 


ly born, and.had very mean education, neither of p;,..;, 
them being able to write or read. GOMARA Te- and Alma> | 
lates, that Fx ancis PizARRo was the ſon of $10. 


GonzaLo P1zaRRo, a Captain in the province of 
Navarre; that his mother laid him in a church- 
porch, and he ſuck'd a fow ſeveral days, *till an- 
other nurſe was provided for him ; that when he 
grew up, he was employ'd in keeping ſwine ; and 
having loſt ſome of them one day, was afraid to re- 
turn home, whereupon he went in the company of 


ſome ſtrollers to Seville, where he embark*d for the 


Indies ; and here, it ſeems, he was inſtrumental in 
fixing a Spaniſh colony at Darien, attended V asco 
Nunez De BaiBoa in the diſcovery of the South- 
ſea, and afterwards went with PzeDRA R1as from 
St. Mary's of Darien to Panama; and in theſe 
expeditions having enrich'd himſelf, he took up his 
; reſidence at the town, of Panama, .where ALM a - 
GRO, Who had raiſed his fortune in the ſame man- 
ner, likewiſe reſided ; and here they entered into 
that memorable partnerſhip with Dz Lucnt the 
Prieſt, which ended in the redution of that vaſt 


«empire of Peru, wherein they-met with thoſe inex- 


hauftible mines of gold and ſilver that have been 
already deſcrib'd;' and became the moſt powerful 
men, if not monarchs, that ever appear'd in that 


part of the world, and ſuperior in wealth to the 


.richeſt Princes of Europe. i Is 
They carry the parallel farther, and obſerve, that 
both ALMacRo and PizarkRo were well ad- 
vanc'd in years before they undertook this enter- 
Prize ; that neither of them eyer married, but had 


_ children 


OF PERU. 


C ox P. children by their Indian concubines ; particularly 


, they relate, that one of the Marquis's concubines 


| be pofleſſedof 


* was the daughter of the EmperorHuana Carac, 


and another the-fifter 'or daughter of the Emperor 
ATABIL1Pa ; the laſt of which was baptized, and 
calld Nonna BraTRrICE. | 

| They obſerve alſo, that though both theſe Ad- 


| venturers were in their lives ſo immenſely rich, they 


left nothing behind them ; and that they were both 
obſcurely buried by their ſervants. Give me leave 
to obſerve farther, that notwithſtanding all their 
failings and imperfeCtions, they muſt be allowed to 
very great virtues z ſuch as cou- 
rage, fortitude, patience and temperance, to a very 
great degree, or-they had never made themſelves 


| maſters ofthe treaſures of Peru. What men would 


haveſtruggled ſo many years againſt winds and ſeas, 


endured the extreminies of heat and cold, travers*d 


countries almoſt impaſſable and impenetrable, and 
that when they were in a manner totally deſerted by 
therr people, if they had not been endu*d with more 
than ordinary patience ? Though it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that this virtue ſeems in a manner common 


to the natives of Spain ; and I am apt to think, 


ſcarce any other European nation would have per- 
ſiſted with that indefatigable induſtry in proſecuting 
theſe diſcoveries, and brought the Americans under 
their power, it the Spaniards had not done it. It is 
true, they had ſome advantage of the reſt of Eu- 
rope in their ſituation, not only as they lay the far- 


theſt weſtward of any country in the old world, but 


that their climate had a nearer reſemblance to that 
of Peru, than the countries of their northern neigh- 
bours. They were allo, at that time, the greateſt 
maritime powers in Europe; but ſtill I afcribe their 
ſucceſs more to their natural patience and perſe- 
verance, and their abſtemious way of life, than to all 
their other advantages. 

- There was one thing theſe two Conquerors, as 
the Spaniards ftile them, too well agreed in, and that 
was, their ill uſage of the hoſpitable and defenceleſs 
Indians ; whe offering to ſubmit to them, and to 
become ſubject to the crown of Spain, were never- 
theleſs treated as enemies and ſlaves, their country 
taken from them, and their perſons worn out and de- 


troyed by cruel bondage ; they were compelled to 


carry burthens, to draw their carriages, dig the 


mines, and, put-upon other rigorous and intolerable 
hardſhips 3 inſomuch, that they periſhed by thou- 
ſands and ten thouſands, and whole countries be- 
came 'in a manner depopulated ; but A1Macro 
appearing the moſt compaſſionate of the two, ob- 
tain'd the charatter of a merciful Prince amongſt 


| the Indians 3 though it feems no leſs than ten thou- 


ſand Indians, who carried his baggage, loſt their 


lives in his expedition to Chih : However it came 
| to paks, the life of a dog, or any brute animal, ap- 
'pears to have been more valued than that of an In- 
dian ; but this does not ſeem to be a fault peculiar 


to theſe two Adventurers, or.even to the Spaniſh 
nation ; for the whole Popiſh world at that time 
were taught, that Heathens and Hereticks deſerv*'d 


no mercy, and indeed were not entitled to enjoy 


| any thing in this world, but both their perſons and 


eſtates-were the property of the firſt Chriſtian that 
could ſeize them, eſpecially if they were authoriz'd 
to do it by the Pope, whoſe Bull the Spaniards had 


in their favour :: Inſomuch that the Chriſtian reli- 


gion, which ſhould have inſpired theſe Adventurers 


with tenderneſs and compaſſion, or at leaft have 
taughe them juſtice in their commerce with the 
world, was made a pretence for their turning bar- 
barians, and for all the outrages, cruelty and 3injuſ- 


E 


the 
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tice that men could'commit. Thus rien firſt di- CHAP; 
veſt themſelves of their humanity, under pretence _X-__ 
of zeal for religion, and then make that 'an ex- © 


cuſe for becoming wolves and tygers, oreven worle ; 


devourers of their own ſpectes —\ 
As for their generoſity, ALMAaGROo is faid to be 

moſt eminent for this virtue : But what fort of ge- 

neroſity is that where a man'only diftribates the 


plunder of thoſe he has robBed and murdered, 


among the villains his accomplices? © "2" 
Bur to give the Devil his due, before I conclude 


the character of theſe two Adventurers, it muſt be 
acknowledged, that they were diligent in building 


towns, ? arg colonies, and introducing the fruits, 
the huſbandry, the manufaQturesof Europe in Peru ; 
we find the moſt conſiderable towns'in South-Amte- 
rica were founded, or at leaft rebuilt by them, after 

Spaniſh manner ; ſuch as Lima, Quitto, Are- 


quippa, Cuſco, La Plata, &c. But P1zaR ro was Towns 
much the more conſiderable Planter, having aſfum- founded | 
ed the government of Peru to himſelf, while he ſent 7 © 


ALMAGRO upon that hazardous enterprize againſt 


Chili, in which he was in great danger of periſh- 


ing : Probably ALmacto was over-reached by P1- 
ZARRO, when he undertook that war. The 
Pizarriſts imagined they had then happily got rid 
of him, and ſhould never have ſeen him more : 
And tho? he had the good fortune to ſurvive, and 
get back to Cuſco, they never ceas'd plotting againſt 
him, till he fell a ſacrifice to their malice and ambi- 
tion ; which piece of barbarity was now retaliated 
upon them in kind, and the 
a conſpiracy of the Almagrians, as old ALMacro 


| was deſtroyed by the Cabals of the the Pizarriſts ; 


which brings me to reſume the thread of the Pe- 
ruvian hiſtory. _ | | 
The Marquis was no ſooner 'dead, but Lima, 
Cuſco, and moſt of the principal towns, declar*d for 
Don Dizco ve ALMAGRo, the natural ſon of 
old ALMAacRo. Some places however refus'd to 
acknowledge ALMAacRo's authority, but expected 
the coming of Vaca De CasTRo with the Em- 
peror's commiſſion ; in which they were encourag'd 
by PEDRO ALvares HortGvuin, and other Ge- 
nerals and Officers, friends to the Pizarriſts, who 
afſembled a good body of troops, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Cuſco again, which they- gave out they 
would hold for the Emperor; and declared war 
againſt ALMAGRO. 


arquis loſt his life by - 


ALONZO DE ALVARADO The Pi- 


aſſembled another body of troops between Lima z=rrifts al- 


and Quitto, and declared allo for the Emperor ; 


emble 


their for- 


and theſe two Generals preparing to unite their ces, and 
forces, ALMAGRO marched out of Lima at the declare 


WAr a- 


head of ſix hundred horſe and foot towards Cuſco, : 


with an intent to retake Cuſco, or give battle'to _ ALL 
Pzpro Dt HoLGvin, before he ſhould be join'd magro. 


by ALonzo DE ALvaRaDo: 


In the mean time, Vaca pt CasTRo arriving Vaca de 


in Quitto, and finding the Marquis: was dead, de- uw 
clar'd himſelf Governor of Peru, by virtue of the iv 
Emperor's commiſſion, requiring the ſubmiſſion of Peru. 


all the Spaniſh towns, and conſtituting ſuch Gover- 
nors and Officers as he ſaw fit ; particularly he au- 
thoriz?d Fax ancis pt BaRionovo and GeRo- 
MINO DE ALtAGA, to take upon them the go- 
verniment of the city of Lima, to whom the Me 

thates immediately ſfubmited, in the abſence of Ar- 
MAGRO, Who was marched towards Culco, as hath 


the 
rnor 
es in 


| 


been related ; and Vaca pz CasTro ſoon after 


arrived in perſon at Lima, and was proclaimed Go- 


'vernor of Peru, having been joined in his march 


from Quitto by ALonzo ps ALVARADo and 
HoLGvin, with their forces. 


In 


THE PRESENT 8TATE 


CHAP. In the mean time ALMacro continuing his 


march to Cuſco, . took. poſſeſſion of that city, and 


No > new tnodelled the Magiſtracy there : His next bu- 


fineſs was to furniſh himſelf with a train of artillery, 


wh of which he catt in the founderies there, copper being 


plentiful in chat province : He alſo made great 
quantities of excellent gun-powder ; and the famous 
Manco Inca, who always hated the Pizarro's 
for having impriſoned him and treated him with in- 
dignity, alſo joined the Almagrians with ſeveral 
thouſands of his Indians. . | 
But ALMaGRo was unfortunate' in the loſs of 
his General. Jouxs Dz Raya, who died on the 
march to Cuſco; for the command of the army 
being afterwards divided between CHRkisToOPHER 
DE SOTELA and GARCIA DE ALVARADO, they 
uarrelled to ſuch a degree, that Garcia killed 


OTELA in the marker-place of Cuſco, and had 


laid a deſign to aſſaſſinate ALmacro himſelf, but 
was killed in the attempt. ye 
ALMAaGRo afterwards conſtituted Joun Bar- 
$A the General of his forces, and PzTEzz Ds O- 
NATE his Lieutenant-General ; and receiving ad- 
vice that the Governor Vaca pe CasTRo was 
advancing towards Cuſco, he marched out of the 
capital at the head of ſeven hundred Spaniards and 
ſeveral thouſand Indians, with a good train of ar- 
tillery, in order to give the Governor battle, if he 
could not obtain equitable conditions for himſelf and 
| his friends ; and receiving advice,that the Governor 
_ was not many leagues diſtant. from- him, he diſ- 
patched Lopez De YDI1AaqQuEz and James Nvu- 
NEZ .to repreſent to him how eminently and ſuc- 
ceſsfully. his father -had ſerved the Crown of Spain, 
and how unjuſtly and treacherouſly the PizaRrro's 
| had dealt with him in uſurping the government of 
Cuſco and New Toledo, which his Majeſty had 
conferred on him ; that he was determined to ſerve 
the King with the ſame fidelity his father had done, 
and hoped the Governor would not eſpouſe the 
party of Pizar ro's, whoſe oppreſſions and diſloy- 
alty were ſo notorious. | 
The commanding Officers alſo ſent letters to 
Vaca De CasTRo, complaining of his partiality 
in rejecting their ſervices, as if they oppoſed their 
Sovereign, affirming that the King had not more 


loyal ſubjects in Peru than they were z and deſiring 


that all miſunderſtandings might be amicably adjuſt- 
ed, that they might unite their forces in the ſervice 
of their King and country : And, laſtly, it was 
| Propoſed that ALMacRro might continue to 'com- 
mand in Cuſco, the capital of Peru, Toledo being 
his father's government ; and the Governor ſhould 
. command in Lima, the capital of New Caſtile, till 
the King's pleaſure was known, | 
But Vaca pe CasTRo, inſtead of. treating 
above-board with ALMA GRO, endeavour'd private- 
' ly to corrupt kis Officers, and induce them to deſert 
him ; ' which ALMAGRo diſcovering, both parties 
prepared for battle, and drew up their troops in the 
vale of Chupas : Theſe little armies were both com- 
poſed of veteran officers and ſoldiers : The Gover- 
nor had the advantage in point .of numbers, his 
troops conſiſting of ſeven hundred Spaniards beſides 
Indians, andALMAGRo's of five hundred Spaniards ; 
but then the latter had the advantage of a train of 
artillery and of the ground, and would probably 
have gained the victory, if all his officers had been 
true to him ; for his artillery was ſo poinred, that 
the enemy could not approach his camp on any ſide 
without conſiderable loſs : However, to his amaze- 


ment,. when the great guns were fired they did no 


manner of exccution, and the enemy advanced as if 


they had nothing to fear from the artillery ; where- C x 2x P. 


upon ALMAGRo rode up te PeprRo DE CANDIA,, 
who commanded the 
treachery, killed him with: his own hands; and le- 
velling one of the cannon himſelf, cut off a whole 
rank of the Governor's troops, putting them in 
ſome diſorder. But the enemy were now advanced 
too near his train of artillery ro ſuffer from them, 
and his men had quitted the ground, where they 
were ſo advantageouſly drawn up to meet the ene- 
my, which occaſioned the loſs of the battle, tho? it 
was' fought with great obſtinacy till two hours with- 
in night; when ALMaAcRo finding his troops over- 


powered retired out of the fiel1 with Manco' Inca, Almagro 


and three or four Spaniſh officers, intending to have © 
taken refuge in the mountains with the Inca and his 
Indians, till he ſhould meet with a favourable op- 
portunity of recovering his government ; but'tak- 
ing Cuſco in his way, with a deſign to carry off his 
treaſure, and ſuch of his effefts as would have been 
moſt uſeful to him in his exile, the very men in 
whoſe hands ALMacro had put the government 
of that city, hearing he had loſt the battle, appre- 


hended him, and delivered him upto the victorious Taken 
Governor, to make their own peace with him ome 


and young ALMAGRO, Who was not much above 
twenty years of age, was formally tried, condemn- 
ed, and executed in the ſame place, and much in 
the ſame manner his father had been ; and was af- 
terwards buried by the Friars of the convent of 
Merced, in the ſame grave with his father, having 
obtained a much greater charaQter for his humanity, 
parts and education, tho? his condu&t' and-experi- 
ence in war could not be ſuppoſed equal to his fa- 
ther's ; and, indeed, it was unfortunate he was ſo 
young and unexperienced, and conſequently had fo 
little influence and command of his troops, every 
officer almoſt imagining he merited the chief com- 
mand in the army,' and that ALmacRo was infi- 
nitely obliged to him for taking his part ; while 
others were contriving to purchaſe their own peace 


_ by betraying their General : "This is frequently the 


caſe of malecontents,they all aſpire to be command- 
ers, and none think themſelves obliged to obey their 
ſuperior officers any further than they ſee fit, eſpe- 
cially where they find them young and unexperi- 
enced; and this being the caſe of ALMacRo, tho? 
he is allowed to have been a gallant man, we cannot 
much wonder at his 1ll ſucceſs : Nor had the Go- 
vernor more compaſſion on the officers and ſoldiers 
than on their commander, giving ſcarce any quarter 
in the field, and hanging up'thoſe few that were 
made priſoners; ſo that the party of AL.Macro was 
now totally extirpated, and never heard of more. 
Whereupon the Governor diſmiſſed moſt of his for- 


ces, and apply'd himſelf with all imaginable dili- Vaca de | 


gence to the regulating the Civil government, and 
particularly he ordered the Tambo's, or magazines 


upon the great roads to be ſtored with proviſions for vernment. 


the conventency of travellers, prohibiting the Spani- 
ards to quarter upon the Indians, as they had hither- 
to done. in their journeys and expeditions, to the 
ruin of the natives where they came. He alſo en- 
deavoured the converſion of the Indians to the Chri- 
ſtian faith, and prevailed with the Inca Paula 
to be baptized, giving him the name of CyrisTo- 
PHER : He alſo erected ſchools in ſeveral towns, 
ordering the ſonsof the Caciques and Caraca's to be 
educated there, and inſtructed .in the principles of 
the Chriſtianreligion: He commanded the Spaniards 
allo to uſe their Indian ſervants with humanity, 
and not to oppreſs or abuſe any Indian whatever. 
Whereupon the Indians who had fled to the moun- 
tains 
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CHAP. tains many of them, return'd and dwelt in Cuſco, 

_ *-_ Lima, and other Spaniſh towns, urider the protec- 

r=" tion of the government. He alſo regulated the dil- 

tribution of the lands and Indians which had _ 

-made very extravagantly, atid reftor'd many of the 

Indian lords-their Iands and vaſſals, checking the 

licentiouſneſs of the ſoldiery, and adviſing them to 

marry, and apply themſelves to traffick, or ſome 

honeſt employments, and not ſpend their whole time 

in gaming and exceſſes, and opprefling the poor In- 

dians to maintain their extravagances, as was fre- 

quently the praftice of the firſt Conquerors ; b 

which he engag'd the affeQtions of the Indians, but 

made himſelf a great many enemies among the Ad- 

venturers and military men, . who came into Peru 

with no other view but to adyance their fortunes, 

and live at diſcretion among the natives, whom 

they look*d upon as made only to be ſubſervient to 

their pleaſures. He'alſo enquir'd into the conduct 

of the King's officers, whom he obſerv'd had amaſs'd 

_ together monſtrous eſtates, by oppreſſing the Indi- 
ans and defrauding the Crown, : ae] 

_ 'Gonzaio Pizarro arriving at Cuſco while 

theſe regulations were making, found abundance of 
malecontents there, who being us'd to hve at arges 

ly 


Pizarro 
becomes 


a mal - +11 vx TWITF(OMY p 
2 muecon” and treat the natives as their ſlaves, were not 


_ ... upoh himfelfas very much wrong'd, by Vaca ne 

-ASTRO'S aſſuming the goyernment, which he 

apprehended belong'd to him as his brother's ſuc- 

_. ceffor, he aflociated with the malecontents there, 

arid, *tis ſaid, had form'd a deſign of depoſing, if 

' not. affaſſinating, the governor at that time ; of 

which Vaca vx CasTRo having ſome intimation, 

order'd Przaz Ro immediately to reſort to the pro- 

vince of Los Charcas, where his eſtate lay, and not 

ftir from thence : And Pizarro not being then in 

a condition to difpute his commands, obey*d them, 

and the more readily as he underſtood there were 

feveral rich filver mines lately diſcover'd in thoſe 

Tands, in the working and improving whereof Gox- 

ZALo employ'd himſelf, "ill he found a better op- 

 _ portunity of putting his ambitious projets in execu- 

tion, which happen'd not long after. 

. Thus Vaca pz Casypro made ſome attempts 

-  towardsrelieving the poor Indians from the oppreſ- 

| fionsof his countrymen the Spaniards; but ſtill grie- 

| vous complaints daily came over to Spain of their 
Com- 

painesRll'picwc; and particularly by their being remov'd out of 

" ra) their oops air and NN which occalion'd the 


of the.In» death of multitudes, while the women and children. 


in thoſe countries from whence their huſbands and 
fathers were taken and carried to the mines, periſh*d 
by thouſands, [having no care taken for their ſub- 
ſiſtence, infomuch that it was truly repreſented to. 
the'court of Spain, that the Weſt-Indies would in. 
# thort time be depopulated, if a ſtop: was not put 
to theſe” outrages : And thereupon. the Emperor 
CAaaRLEs the Vih cauſed certain orders to be drawn 

upy which he.requir'd ſhould be ſtritly obſerv'd in 

Arnerica' under ſevere penalties :; Some of the prin- 
Orders. to Cipal whereof were, ** That the Indians ſhould not 
redreſs 


theiryriey- 64''rfijnes, Or, be etmploy'd in buildings, or carried 


« otr' of their reſpeRive countries, tho? they were. 
«really ſlaves : And that none ſhould wrongfully 
«Ye mide Mayes, the maſter was oblig'd ro carry 
in'd, 


« lis ſervants before a Magiſtrate, to be examin' 
«before he ſhould uſe them as ſuch ( for it ſeems, 
«." part of the Indians were ſlaves to the great Lords, 


hg 


* the Indians might be proprietors o ps 
** yer mines as well asthe Spaniards, and be allow'd | 


_ reſtrain'd from their former practices z apd looking 


their property as much as any ather 


being deſtroy'd in-the. mines, and other rigorous ſer- 


«he: compelPd ro carry burthens,. or dig in the 
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<« where an. cftate was allotted.to a Spaniard; he C HAP. 


© became the proprietor of - all the flaves/ppon it, 
<« as wellas of the lands).;It was alſo prowided, | 
gold'and (1l- 
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*« to ſel] their. goods, in the markets for the beſt 


«© price they could get z and that. every Spaniard, | 


« who had an eſtate, ſhould take care the Indians 


_ << upon it were. inſtructed in- the Chriſtian religion. 


* It was alſo ardain'd, that the Viſitors who were 
&« deputed to redreſs the grievances of the Indians, 


y © ſhould repair in-perſon to their reſpective towns, 


*© and not ſend Commiſſioners thither, with a greac 

& many other regulatiohs in:favour of the Indians,” 

The Emperor allo refolv*dto ſend over a Governor a new 
to Peru, who ſhould ſee theſe orders duly executed; Vice-roy 
and accordingly he made choice. of Br asco Ny- {ent to 
NEZ VELA, who arriv'd at Panama in the year ©" 


1544 3 and meeting with ſeveral Spaniards there, 


who had raiſed great ſums by the ſale of Indians to 

the mines in Pery, he order*'d them to be proſecuted, He endea- 
and the money they had made by this kind of traf: vours rt” 
fick to be ſeiz'd, He alſo releas'd allſuch Indians neg 

as has been brought thither out of Peru, and oblig'd haben 
the Commanders of ſhips to carry themback again: execution, 
And to ſet a good example when he arriv'd in Peru, | 
he would not ſuffer his baggage to be carried by 
Indians, but on mules z and-when he was inform'd 

there were not mules ſufficient, he order?d that ſuch +» 
Indians as were employ'd ſhould carry but moderate 
burthens, and be paid for their laboury. with which 

the Indians were extremely pleaſed ; but the Spani- 

ards immediately took a prejudice againſt the Vice- 

roy for inſiſting on theſe regulations, and began to 

grow very mutinous, pretending their Indians were 

part of their 

eſtates, and they might uſe them asthey pleas'd ; nor 

was it poſſible to work their mines, or to build and 
improve their plantations but by their labour, which 

they repreſented to the new Vice-roy, and defired 

he would ſuſpend the execution of theſe ordinances z 

but the Vice-roy anſwer'd, they muſt petition the 


them ; and in the mean time, as he had promiſed 
his Majeſty, he was reſolved to- ſee them/put in ex- 
ecutionz and when ſome of the Caciques, or Indian 
Lords, complain'd that their vaſſals had been taken 
away. by the Spaniards, he order'd them to be ſer ac 
liberty, telling the Caciques, that it was the King's 
pleaſure they ſhould be treated as ſubjefts, and not 
as ſlaves. TG rt | ox How! whey" | 

This conduct fo enrag'd the Spaniards, that moſt 
of the great towns appear'd ripe for an infurrection'y 
even the capital city of Lima made ſome difficulty 
to permit the Vice-roy to enter within their walls, 
GEES they did think fit to. receive him, were 
guilty of very rude and threatening; language, and 
he found an inſcription. in the room where: he was' 
about to ſit down to dinner, of the following tenor z/ 
&« ] will take the life of him'who:comes to- take a- 
«© way my eſtate: However, the perſon being diſ- 
cover'd who. wrote it, he forgave him : But the A conſpi- 
difaffeftion appear'dalmoſt univerſal; the Spaniards racy a- 
being determined not-to' fubmit. tothe new regula- _ ws 
tions, fent Deputies from all the great towns to Py: 
Gonzalo PiZaRRo at.la Plata, defiring he 
would be their protector, - and deliver them from 
the oppreſſions of the Vice-roy, as they call'd them; 
and that they might have a pretence to aſſemble in. 
arms, they declar'd war againſt Maxeo Inca, who 
was aſſembling an army of Iadiaſis,1 as they gave 

out, to befiege _ as. 77 Hor + 2505.3 
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CHAP. Pizarro, pleas'd to find the Spaniards fo well 


X. + inclin'd to him; amaſs'd all the treaſure he could * 
GG get at the mines of Potoſi, which were then newly | 
Pizarroap-'open'd, and came to Cuſco ; where having confult- : 


pearsat ed his frierids;” he beat his drums, and liſted two or 
-" vn three hundred Spaniards in his ſervice 3, and having 


male con- Conſtitured Francis pr 'Cartaval his Major- 


rents General, refolved"'to march'to 'Lima, under pre- 


tence of petitioning the 'Vice-roy in behalf of the 


- principal towns, to ſuſpend the putting in execution | 


the new regulations ;' and prevaiPd on the Magi(- 


trates of Cuſco to conſtitute him 'Chief-Juſtice of 
Peru, 'by colour of which | office he affum'd the nor} nbled 1) 
defend that place. _ le —_—_ 
© In the meaii time, Pr1zarRo-having divided his 
land-forces, detach'd part of them under his Gene- 


civil government of the province, as well as the 
command of the militia © w_— 

In the mean time Manco Inca, who was 

always'an enemy” to the” P1zarxRro's, on account 

of their inſolent' treatment of him when they had 

him in their power, ſent one of the Spaniards, who 

had fled to him for refuge after the defeat of Ar- 

M AGRO, to'acquaint the Viceroy that he was read) 

_ to take the field againſt GonzarLo PizAaR Ro, anc 

would ſerve the Court 'of Spain 'to' the utmoſt 

_ of his power; with 'which meſſage the Vice-roy 

was extremely pleasd, looking upon it-as a great 

' point gain*d to have the natives in his intereſt : 

But'there happening a quarrel” about this time be- 

tween one of thoſe refugee Spaniards-in the moun- 

| tains and the Inca as'they were playing at bowls, 

Mancs © the Spaniard'beat out'the Inca's brains with a bowl; 

Inca Kill d yhereupon the Indians fell upon the remaining five 

Spaniards,” and killd' them every man. And now 

 Manco Inca being dead, the Vice-roy was de- 

prived-of "that affitance' he might have expetted 

from thoſe Indians in the mountains, who had hi- 

therto preſerv'd their liberties —©— 

The Vice-roy was'ſtill more unfortunate in hav- 

ing a miſunderſtanding with the four Judges of the 


royal Court that came over from 'Spain with him 


to adminiſter the Civil government. Theſe gentle- 

men carry*d their reſentmentſo far, that they a&u- 

ally favour'd the cauſe of Gonzalo PizaRRo; 

and when the Vice-roy would have raifed forces 

againſt P1zarRo, they oppos'd it, and proceeded 

The Vice- fo far as to makethe Vice-roy priſoner, who eſcap*d 
roy impri- from them however to the city of Quitto, where 
_ but pe was join'd/by ſome hundreds of loyal Spaniards : 

pes. "M ag | ; Pome 

_ PrzarRo receiving advice that the Vice-roy had 

been forced'to fly from Lima, immediately ad- 

vanced 'thither with his army, where he put to 

death or impriſon*d-all who were not in his intereſt, 

Pizarro u- and prevai'd on the Judges to ſign a commiſſion, 
ſurps the conſtituting him Governor of Peru. After which 
Sent of be diſparch'd Tzjapa the Judge moſt devoted to' 
Peru. his cauſe, into Spain,' to give a favourable account 
of his conduct, 'and repreſent that he was in a man-' 
_ nercompelPd to take the chief command upon him, 

and: had accepted it with no other' view than to 

ſerve his Majeſty, and 'prevent a general revolt, 

which he Tuggeſted was very near affeted by the 
Vice-roy*s rigorous adminiſtration, _ n 

" PizaRRo alſo proceeded to ſeize alt the ſhips 

:c- *upon/the coaſt, whereby he became 'maſter of the” 
\ South-ſea, and put in new Governors and Magj-' 

|  Rtrates inthe'chief towns, diſcarding ſome and hang-' 
ing up others'who: had appear'd for the Vice-roy,' 
making the civil powers ſubmit to the military, or 

acting without their concurrence whenever he ſaw 

fit: To maintain his forces, he exacted of the 


Spaniards a third part of all the 'rents or tribures' 
they receiv'd from the vaſſal Indians; ſeiz'd the gold 


and {1]ver belonging tothe Crown,'and apply'd it to 
the ſame uſes ; and by his cruelty in murdering and 


_ "I 


many of thoſe that had appear'd for the King. An 
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Tal CarxvaJar, 'to the city of Plata, and the 
ſouthern provirices, where he underſtood Czn- 
'TxNo and ſore other loyal gentlemen had de- 
'dlar'd for the King, and cut off ſeveral of his ad- 
'herents; and with the other part of his forces he 
purfued the Vice-roy nos who being join'd 
by BELALCAaZAR, had collefed a body of three 
'or four hundred men, with whom he defended him- 


ſelf bravely againſt all the ſtratagems of Pizarxo ©: oa 
for ſome time ; but his officers proving treacherous, - of £ 
he was at length defeated and kilFd in an engage- He defeats whe 
ment, on the 19th of January 1546, near the walls 2nd kills Biz: 


of Quitto. P1zaRro's General, CARVAJAL, Was wh 


no leſs ſucceſsful in the ſouthern provinces, diſper- General 
fing.the Royaliſts there, and forcing CenTenoq defeats the = 


their General to fy the country ; after which he 29/48 


near La 


plunder'd the ciry of La Plata, and put to ny Plata. 
now P1ZaRRo finding there were no enemies left 
in Peru that durſt oppoſe him, diſmiſs'd part of his 
forces, and return*d_ co Lima in triumph, looking 
upon himſelf as fole monarch of South-America, an 
was flatter*d as ſuch by his party 3 whereupon he 
made Hinojosa Admiral of the South-ſea, and 
commanded his fleet to fail again to the bay of Pa- 
nama, where the Admiral landed his men, and ſent 
a detachment croſs the Iſthmus, under the com-. 


mand of FerDpiNanDo MEx1a, and furpriz'd His Admi- A 
Nombre de Dios, ſo that Hinojos a was in a 7aipoſieſ- aud 
manner maſter of' the North and South-ſea, or © bini{lf w_ 
| . 19-0" 666038; ; | .- of Panama Gal 
at leaſt was in a conditiort to prevent any ſupplies.and Nom- 
being ſent to the affiſtance ot the Royaliſts either. bre de 
from Old or New Spain. © TE 
 PizaRRo, however, apprehenſive that the times Pizarro Thi 
might turn, thought it expedient to keep fair with applies to perc 
the Court of Spain, and pretendat leaſt that he had _ Court cer 
no thoughts of throwing off his allegiance, and * "FP TAE 
ating independently of his Sovercign : He diſ-. 
parch'd LavrEence DE ALDANA therefore , to; 
Old Spain, as commiſſion*d from all the cities and 
towns of Peru, to petition that he (Pizarro) 
might be continu'd their Governor, and that his. 
= pp would ſend them a pardon for all that was 
paſt; on which conditions they promiſed to make. 
good whatever had been expended of the King's 
treaſure, and to advance a conſiderable ſum as a. 
(LS AE)  - | EEO SLIT - 
"The Spaniſh Miniſtry having been already ac-, 
quainted with Gonzalo P1zarRo's ufurpation,. ., 
gave all Peru for loft, *cill the arrivalof Aupana ;, 
for though it was propoſed in the Council of Spain, 
to ſubdue that Uſurper by force, yet the difficulty, Gaſc 
of ſending an army into that retnote part of the, oo 
world ſufficient for ſuch an enterprize, made that, [Fn 


advice look'd upon as imprafticable.” But laying, 

hold of theſe 'overtures, made them by Pizarro, 

and the chief towns of Petu, it was reſolved to 
| | ſend 


CHAP. ſend over Gaſca, a ſubtit Lawyer, withthe title on- 
X- ly of: Preſident of the royal Court ; | but with full 
The Pre: [Powers to act as he ſhould judge moſt for the ad- 
fident Gaſ- vantage of the government when he artived there. 
ca ſentto This gentleman was authoriz'd to grant a general 
Feru- pardon to all delinquents, or to as many as he ſaw 
fit; to promiſe to'repeal thoſe - ordinances which 
prohibited their enſlaving the Indians, or levying 

money upon them z -to confirm all men in their 

_ polleſlions, however wrongfully obtained; and to 

_ conſtitute Pizarro himſelf Vice-roy of Peru, if 

| that rich province.could not be recovered to the 
Crown of Spain by any other means; + for as ſome 

| obſerved in the Council of Spain, © It were better 

' < tolet the Devil to be Vice-roy than the Crown 

«« '{hould loſe ſo invaluable a prize as Peru appeared 

<< to be about this time, when the inexhauſtible 


«6 mines of Potoſi were diſcovered :” And ſuch - 


a confidence had the Court of Spain in the loyalty 

and dexterity of Gasca, that they did not only con- 

fer on him an unlimited authority in:Peru, but all 
Vice-roys, Governors, Magiſtrates, Generals and 

Officers in America were commanded- to ſupport 

| him and obey his orders. He carried alſo letters of 

The Court various kinds from his. Majeſty to P1zaRRo, to 
of Spain he ſent or ſuppreſs'd, as the Preſident ſhould judge 


_—_ proper on his arrival in America z in one of which 


. meaſures he had taken. _ ESI -5 : 
The Preſidenc Gasca arriving at Cartagena, 

in Terra-Firma, received advice there that Nom- 
bre de Dios was poſfleſſed by a garrifon com- 
manded by FeRDiINAanDo MEex1aA, whom 
HinoJjosa, PizaRRo's Admiral, had ſent thi- 
ther, However, the Preſident proceeded in his 
voyage to Nombre de Dios, and fo cunningly in- 


in his loyalty, and was not offended at any of the 


ſinvated himſelf into the good opinion of Mex1a,: 
that he agreed to deſert PizarRo's ſervice, and 


hold that place for his Sovereign the Emperor ; and 


coming afterwards to Panama, on the 13th of Au- 
guſt 1546, he prevailed on H1nojosa the Admi- 


ral and, the whole fleet to revolt from Pizarro 
and declare for his Majeſty. x | 


Pizarro's 
Admiral . 
aud flect 
. revolt to 


penetration and addreſs, to Lima with a letter 


from the Emperor, and another from himlſelf' to 


_ 7 OR ETUT7 +56 | 
The Em. The Emperor in his letter tells P:zarro, that 


peror's]et- having, been informed of the commotions that had 


ter to Pi- happend in Peru by the late Vice-roy's putting the 
*arr%- ordinances too rigorouſly in execution, and believ- 
ing that whatever , had been done by Pizarro 
and .his adherents was- intended for his Majeſty's 
ſervice, he had diſpatch'd the: Lieutenant Gasca, 
 inquality of Preſideng, with full power and inſtruc- 
tions.to put an end to the diviſions that had hap- 
pen'd there, and to do whatever might contribute 
to the improvement of thoſe provinces and the wel- 
fare of his ſubjeC&ts, whether planters or natives, re- 
quiring P1zaRRo to afliſt him in whatever the 
Preſident ſhould judge proper for his Majeſty's ſer- 


vice, concluding, that his Majeſty would ever re- 
member the ſervices that he and his brother the - 


Marquis had done to the advantage of their children 

and families. | 2s | | 
Gaſca's 
be to ſeems to lay the blame of - the late inſurreftions on 
=. Vice-roy, and ſays, his Majeſty believed that 
their oppoſition tothe Vice-roy did not proceed from 
any motive to diſobedience or diſſervice to his Ma- 
Jeſty, but merely from a principle of ſclf-preſerva- 

| 4 


the Emperor tells that Uſurper, thathe ſtill confided 


 Afﬀairs ſucceeding thus far tothe Preſident's wiſh, 
he diſpatch'd Paniacva, a gentleman of great 


- The Preſident, in) his letter to PizA RN alſo, | 


_— 
tion, which induced them tooppoſe that ſeverity the © HA 7. 
Viece-roy uſed in the execution+ of the new laws : wn 
That the king had therefore ſent him to quiet the 


thinds of the people by a revocation of thote laws; 


and to publiſh a general pardon' for all offences of 
what kind ſoever ! And, laſtly, to take the opinion 
and direction of the people of the country concern- 
ing the methods that were moſtlikely to conduce to 
the advancement of religion, and the: common 
good and welfare of the inhabitants. Wherefore 
he entreated PizaRRo that he would conſider 
theſe things, and like a gentleman and loyal ſubject, 
and with that affection and good will which he had 
ſhew*d for the welfare of his country, ſincerely yield 
obedience to his Majeſty, and comply with his com- 
mands; who had ſo favourably interpreted his ac- 
tions, acquitting him of rebellion and diſloyalty. 
Then he adviſes PiZaR Ro notto flatter him- 
ſelf with an opinion that he was fo well eſtabliſhed 
as to be able to reſiſt the forces of ſo great a Prince 
as his Sovereign the Emperor was, who compel/'d 
the Grand Signior to retire from Vienha when he 


was at the head of three hundred thouſand men, 


and had obtain'd ſo many memorable victories over 
the infidels and the reſt of his enemies. tein 
When theſe Jerters were read in the Ulſurper's 
Counci], ſome were for receiving the Preſident and 
accepting the terms that were offer'd immediately, 
obſerving that the Court of Spain had granted every 
thing they demanded, as a revocation of the ordi- 
nances, a general pardon, -and a confirmation of 
their eſtates and- poſſeſſions. But others,' infpir'd 
with ambition, or dreading the vengeance they 
knew was due to their crimes, repreſented, that if 


the Preſident was once admitted, he would ſoon in- 


finuate himſelf into the affeCtions of the people, and 
diſpoſe of them and their fortunes at pleaſure ; and 
therefore urg'd that it was neither politick nor ſafe 
to admit the-Preſident amongſt them. In the mearfGaſca's 
time PaNIacua, Gasca's agent, found means agent pre- 
to feel the pulſe of the principal citizens of Lima, ret 
who ſeem'd ready to deſert the Uſurperas ſoonasthey 7 ;1na tor - 
had an opportunity. They were weary of his op- arevolt. 
preſfſions and arbitrary dominion, who had of late 

grven the reins to his paſſions, putting ſeveral con- 
fiderable men to death, ſeiz'd their poſſeſſions, and' . 
made free with their wives and daughters. Under- 
ſtanding therefore from Panracua, that a pardon 


| was offer'd them, and whatever elſe they had de- 


manded, they found means to affure this agent that 
they wereready to return-to their duty,not withſtand- 
ing P1zZaRgo had threatened that agent to put him 
to death as ſoon as he drriv'd, if he tamper'd with 
any of the citizens: Nor was the revolt of the fleet, 
which Paniacva inform'd them of, one of the 
leaſt motives that induc'd them to make their ſub- 
miffion to his Majeſty. | BY 

PizaR Ro, ſtill ignorant of this general diſaf- 
feftion, tho* it was a ſecret to very few beſides, re- 
ſolved not to admit the Preſident z but imagining 
his fleet at Panama to be ſtill faithful to him, order*d 
the admiral to providea ſhip and ſend the Preſident 
back to Spain; - however, he gave Pantacva a 
letter for him, when he return*d, of the following 
tenOour, : | . | 

He defir*d the Preſident to conſider him as aper- p,,...... 
ſan naturally devoted to his Majeſty's ſervice, and to anſwer to 
remember how he and his brothers had been theſe the Pre- 
ſixteeen years employ'd in augmenting the territories _ 
and revenues of the Crown of Spain: That they had © * 
reduced countries of a vaſt extent, and NR | 


| with more gold and ſilver than all the kingdoms 0 


the world produc'd beſides, and this at their own ' 
Per charges, 


332 
C H AP. charges, without putting his Majeſty to the expence 
"of _ — without gaiving any thing 
> for themſclves but the reputation; of ſerving, their 

Prince and country z for whatever treaſure they had 
obtain'd was laid out in ſettling cglonies, and ſup- 
porting theſe conqueſts;: They had nor the inheri- 
tance of an acre of land aſſigned. them (the Court 
of Spain granting only. eſtates for lives to the Ad- 
venturers.) And notwithſtanding, theſe neglects, 
they remained immoveable in their loyalty, and had 
' no need to. be put in mind of their duty to their 
| Sovereign by arguments drawn from his power and 
ſucceſs againſt his enemies. - _ | 
He proceeds to ſhew,that it was the rigorous and 
impolitick adminiſtration of the late Vice-roy that 
| had been the occaſion of all the miſchiefs and diſtur- 
bances that had happened, and juſtifies his own uſur- 
pation, by obſerving, that he was choſen Agent-Ge- 
neral by all the cities and communities of that em- 
- Pire, and impower'd by the Judges of the royal Court 
to drive the Vice-roy from thence, having tranſacted 
nothing but by. their warrant and concurrence. 
P1ZARKo alſo ſent ſeveral agents of conſidera- 
ble quality ta the Court of Spain to juſtify his con- 
duct, and get his command confirmed to him 3 but 
theſe all deſerted him, making their peace with the 
Preſident when they came to Panama, and accept- 


ing employments from him. Whereupon the Pre- 


fident commanded the Governors of the Mexican 
provinces,, thoſe of St. Martha, Cartagena, New- 
Granada and Popayan, to levy forces with all ex- 
dition, and ſend to his affiſtance. He alſo order'd 
 Lavrence DE ALDANA. to fail with four Rout 
ſhips-to the coaſt of Peru, who landing ſmall parties 
in ſeveral places, were jomed by great numbers of 
deſerters : And at the ſame time Jamzs ne Mo- 
x4 aſſembled four or five hundred men in the in- 
land parts of Peru, and declar'd for theKing, ap- 
-pointing the geheral rendezvous of his Majeſty's 
forces. to be at Caxamalca, . (i 


Pizarro 
deſerted 
by great 
numbers. 


Hepre- And now P1ZARRo receiving advice of the re- 
pares to | yolt of his fleet and the approach of his enemies, ap- 
_— his ty'd himſelf with. great diligence to. raiſe forces in 
Poteon order to defend. his uſurpation, and in a ſhort time 
muſter'd upwards of nine hundred. men-in the city 

_ of Lima only, all veteran troops well armed, andthe 

' horſe well mounted; .nor.was-there a foot-ſoldier 

but had his pad to ride on, and-ſlaves to attend him, 

ſo that hisinfantry might be.looked upon as horſe-or 

dr $.at leaſt, engaging either. on foot or horſe- 

back, as there was occaſion, and had a great.advan- 

tage in marching, with expeditigh from, one part of 

the country.to the other without much fatigue : Be- 


- ſides the forcesP1za8Rr0 hadin Lima, heſent ſtrong. 


detachments to Cuſco, La, Flata, and other places, 


cauſing it, to be-publiſhed every where, that the:Pre-. 
dent Gasc a had exceeded his commiſſion in levy- 


ing forces againft- him; thatthe King had nat_im- 
power'd the Preſident to take/the government from 
him, but only to. endeavour-to eftabliſh peace, and 
preſide in theroyal Court z and that the-people were 


no leſsconcern'd than himſelf;to oppoſe hisenaroach- 
ments ; for xf the Preſidentprevail'd, they muſt ex-. 


pect to be plundered, and, diſpoſſeſſeg! of all: they 


had gained with ſo much labour and hazard, and-. 


perhaps meet: with, a halter-inſtead! of a reward: 
He alſo orfler'd proceſs to be begun in the Courts 
. of law i 
4 the Admiral of the fleet, and all theOfficers who 
_ + +had deſerted 
todeath and declar 


E 


dtraitors.by:the Judges at Lima: 


But ftill the deſertion contipy'd, the people were well 
fatisfy'd that the Prelident, GasCa was luthicicatly. 


_ attended by a fine train of artillery, and arrived in 


- nourable to retreat, and contang 


ns the Preſident, and againſt, Hinojo-. 
d 
hym, pracuringsthemto be candemn'd | 


THE PRESE N T [TATE 


authoriz'd-to make war upon Pizarro, andgrant CHAP. 
themſuch-conditionsas he faw fit on theirfitbmiſſionz  _*: | 
and were not only weary of the Uſa tyrafinical 

adminiſtration, but evidently foreſaw he would not 


be able to ſupport himſelf againſt the of 

Spain, and that great diſaffeQtion that was obſerv*d | 

amongſt all ſorts of people in Peru. | 
LAWRENCE DE ALDANA being now arriv'd 


with his ſhips at the port of Callao, two leagues from 

Lima, P1zarxRo's ſoldiers took frequent rtu- Pizarro” 
nities of deſerting to him ; which induced the uſur- abandons 
per to abandon that city, and march to the ſouth- _ 


ward as far as Arequippa ; of which ALD ANA re- Aldana T- 
ceiving advice, landed his men, and took poſſeflion + a EM 
of the city of Lima for the King ; ſoon after which ,, rata cy 


the Preſident arrived upon the coaſt of Peru with the gdenc. 
remainder of the fleet, and a good body of Jand- 
forces, and conſtituted the Admiral Hinojosa Ge- 
neral as well by land as ſea : But he did not think 
fit to take the field till he had aſſembled an army 
abundantly ſuperior to that of the enemy, and ſuffi- 
cient to ſecure the reduction of that empire. to the 
Crown of Spain. This Miniſter appears to have 
proceeded with abundance of caution and delibera- 
tion, and to have effeted more by ly inſinuationand 
artifice, than could poſſibly have been effe&ed by 


_ open force, and at the ſame time kept at a diſtance 


from danger,neverundertakingany thing, or advanc- 
ing a ſingle ſtep, till he was morally ſure of ſucceſs. 

In the mean time GonzaLlo Pizarro receiv- Pizarro | 
ing advice that CENTENo had raifed eight hundred __—_ EY 
or 2 thouſand men in the Charcas for the Crown, wg a 
poſſeſſed. himfelf of the cities of La Plata and Cuſ- 
eo, and kept in awe all the ſouthern part of Peru 
with his forces ; he marched towards Cuſco, with a 
deſign to give that General battk ; and CxnTEno 
being no leſs forward to engage, a battle was fought = 
in, the valley 'of Guarina, in Otober 17547, and Defeats 
PizaRRo obtaining a complete victory, moſt'of C*ntcno. 
CENTENO's ſoldiers, that were taken prifoners, 
lifted themſelves in the ſervice of the rebels; and 
ſome few days after, P1Zax Ro entered the city of 
Cuſco jn triumph, - From Cuſco P1zar ro ſent a 
detachment of his forces to. take poſſefſion of the _ 
city of La.Plata, where they ſeiz'd ſix hundred thou- ha | 
ſand crowns, and hang'd up [ſeveral that were well 12... 
aftefted to the royal cauſe ; and at the fame time the mines. 
his General CarvAJar plunder'd the town of Are= 
quippa and other places on the ſea-coaſt, whereby 
they, amaſſed a prodigious treaſure. |  _ 

The Prefident Gase a, receiving repeated ad- 
vices of P1zarRo's ſucceſs, at length began his 
march towards Cuſco at the head of fixteen hundred 
veteran Spaniards, and' feveral thouſand Indians, 


the valley of Sacſahnana, within four leagues of Cuſ- 
co,.in. the beginning of April: 1 548. Uponithe ap- 
proach of. the royaliſts, it was debated in P1zar- 
R9's council, whether he ſhonldadvance and fight 
the Preſident, or retreat? His General Carv a- 
JaL,, it ſeems, adviſed him to retire to certain ihac- 
ceſlible mountains, a little to the ſouthward of Cuſco, 
where it would' have-been very difficult to attack 
him, and he would have ſav'd'a rich country in his 
rear, that would have furniſhed him with plenty of. 
proviſians: But P1zarRo inſiſted it was. diſho- 
| in the goodheſs 
marched out of Cuſco at the head of 


of his 


nine hundred men, to the valley of Sacſahnana, where 
he reſalved'to give the enemy battle, but was'de- Pizarro 


 ſerted: by-almotb'all his men on the day of battle, by ala 
Ces, 


who laid hold on the pardon'the Preſident Gasca 
had ordered to''be proclaimed: They ſaw the 
ET $- 

5 


_ X. _ tageouſly poſted, that there was very little 


CHAB.toyaliſts ſo much ſuperior to them, and ſo advan- 


| , Þro- 
ſpect of ſucceſs, and could not ſuppoſe they ſhould 


ever meet with ſuch another opportunity of ſecur-_ 


ing their lives and eſtates. | 
P1ZzaR Ro ſtood amazed for ſome time at this ge- 


Surrenders neral deſertion, but at length thought fit to ſurren- 


himſelf a | 


priſoner. 


P:zarro 
 condemn- 


.: 


der to the firſt officer he met with. His Lieute- 
nant-General CaRvaJar fled, and was made pri- 
ſoner foon after ; and both of them were carried in 


triumph by the Preſident into the city of Cuſco, 


which open'd her gates to the Conqueror. 

Two or three days after, Pizarro, Caryajar, 
and ſeveral other rebels were formally tried and con- 
vited of their treaſon and rebellion againſt their So- 
vereign, P1zaRRo was condemned to be behead- 
ed, his houſes demoliſhed, and the ground ſow'd 
with ſalt, and a pillar was order'd to be ereted 
with this inſcription, © Theſe were the dwellings of 
& that traitor GonzaLo P1zarRo.” In purſuance 


of his ſentence, he was ſet upon a Mule, and led to 


the place of execution, carrying in his hands the 


image of the bleſſed Virgin, to whom he pray'd 


His ſpeech 4, 


__athis ex- 
ECUtLON, 


TW 
W745 
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cc 


with great devotion, but in the way exchang'd this 
image for a crucifix, which a Prieſt gave him that 
attended him ; on this he fixed his eyes till he came 
to the ſcaffold, where he made the following ſpeech 
to the ſoldiers and Spaniſh inhabitants. | 


GENTLEMEN, 


C7 E know that our family, my brothers and 
myſelf, have ſubdued this empire. Many 
&« of you are poſſeſſed of baronies and lands, which 
* my brother the Marquis conferred on you, and 
many of you here preſent have received the like 
eſtates from me. There are alſo many. of you 
owe me money, Which I have freely lent you, 
and others have received conſiderable gifts and 
oratuities from me. _ | > 
_ « 1, for my part, die poor and deſtitute of every 
&* thing ;z not ſo much as the cloaths on my back 
are my own, but the fees of the executioner, for 
the ſervice he doth in cutting off my head ; ſo 
that I have nothing to give for the good of my 
ſoul. Wherefore I beſcech you, gratiemen, as 
many of you as owe me money, beſtow the ſame 
on maſſes for my ſoul z for 1 have full aſſurance 
in GoD, that through the meritorious death and 
paſſion of our Lord Jesvs CnrisT, and with 
the aſſiſtance of your charity, all my ſins ſhall be 
pardon'd, and I ſhall be received to mercy.” 
Then kneeling down before the crucifix, which 
was placed on a table on the ſcaffold, the executi- 
oner came to bind a handkerchief about his eyes, but 
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| he ſaid that was unneceſſary, he had often look'd 


He is be- 


death in the face ; and ſeeing the hangman draw his 
ſword to cut off his head, he ſaid, ** Honeſt Jack, 
« do thy officehandſomely :”* The fellow promiſing 
it ſhould be done according to his wiſh, took the 
priſoner by his beard with his left-hand, and with a 
back ſtroke, cut off his head at one blow, with the 


| ſame eaſe (ſays my author) as he would have ſliced 


off the leaf of a lettice. D1zGo CxnTENo paying 


| the executioner for his cloaths, he was buried in them 


in the cloiſter of the Mercenarian Friars in Cuſco, 
in the ſame grave where DizGo DE ALMAGRO - 


the elder, and ALM AacRo the younger, his ſon, had 
both been buried upon charity, after they were ex- 
ecuted in the ſame place. After the fury: of the 
war was over, the Spaniſh cities of Peru cauſed 
maſſes to be ſaid for the ſoul of GonzaLo P12 aR- 


Rv, whoſe faults ſeemed all to have been buried wn 


_ YOL. II. Nums. CXXV. 


his grave, and only his conqueſts and hervick ac- 
tions, remembered in the next generation, 
Spaniards, who poſſeſs'd thoſe mountains of trea- 
ſure, and that extenſive country which the Przan- 
Ro?s conquered, could do no leſs than applaud their © 
actions, and ſerthem in the faireſt light z for if thoſe 
countries were unjuſtly obtain*d, they were as un- 
juſtly poſſeſs'd and enjoy*d by thoſe who ſucceeded 


the P1zZaz ro's, What title could the King of Spain. Soine rex 
give any of his ſubjeRts to the eſtates and perſons of Parks of 


the uſur- 
pations of 
| _ the Spani« 
ſerved, if conqueſt gave a right, they had the beſt ads in 
title to Peru, who conquer'd it attheir own expenices, © ©* 


the Indians? Their King, therefore, was the great 
uſurper and oppreffor. The P1zarro's truly ob- 


without putting the Crown of Spain to any charge. 
Bur in truth, neither the Kings of Spain, or the Ad- 
venturers, could have'a better right to that country 
than what pirates or highwaymen have to their 
acquiſitions ; however, nothing is more common in 
this world, than to ſee one uſurper and oppreſſor 
firm fp io upon another, and take upon him 
to diſpoſe of mers lives and fortunes, to which nei- 
ther the Judge, or the perſon he condemns for 
ſeizing them have any right. | 
 PrzarRo was condemned for uſurping the go- 
vernment of Peru : But was not the King of Spain 
the greateſt uſurper, who unjuſtly countenanc'd the 
invading of that country, made advantage of all _ 
the wrongs and outrages the PizaxRo's had coms 
mitted, and poſſeſſed . himſelf of thoſe very ſpoils 
and territories which were raviſh*d from the Inca's 
and their ſubjefts z and continue their unjuſt poſſeſ- 
ſion by force and violence to this very day ? But to 
proceed in the hiſtory. hk 
The Preſident: GascA having made large pro» 
miles to the officers and ſoldiers that aſſiſted him to 
reduce P1ZzaRRo, was perpetually follicited to make _. 
them good after that war was at an end. His peo- The 


ple expected that all the lands poſſeſſed by the adhe- any 


rents of P1zaRRoſhould have been divided among tented. 


them 3 and this, no doubt, the Preſident intended 
to have done, if PizarRo's troops had not de- 
ſerted him ; but the Preſident had made equal pro- 
miſes, it ſeems, to thoſe who: ſhould forſake P1zar- 
Ro and come over to him ; and theſe by abandoning 
their General, had finiſhed the deſtruftion of that 
ufurper without his running the hazard of a battle, 
fo that the Preſident had ſcarce any lands to divide 
among the numerous claimants; however, he made 
a diſtribution of ſuch lands as were confiſcated, and 
lefr the inſtrument, allotting to every man his ſhare, 
ſeal'd up, when he returned to Lima, ordering the 
Archbiſhop of that province to repair to Cuſco 


- and publiſh it; and the clergy wete commanded to _ 


exhort the officers and ſoldiers in their ſermons to 
ſubmit to this partition, which was all that could 
PRuy be done at this time. But the petitioners 
were 1o far from acquieſcing in this diviſion, that 
they began to grow very mutinous, till ſome of 
them were apprehended and made examples of, and 
others made eaſy by promiſes of a further partition 
in their favour. The moſt dangerous of all the pre- 


tenders was HERNANDEZ G1kon, whom the Preſt- Ctvenal 
dent could find no means to ſatisfy, but by granting -Yman- 


. LEFT. : ? ders 
him a commiſſion to reſort to Cuſco and raiſe forces, ay 
conquelts, 


in order to attempt new conqueſts ; and this was 
thought to be a very deſperate remedy, to put 
arms into the hands of a man whoſe diſaffeCtion + 
and ambition was but too manifeſt : Nor was he 
long at Culco, before he gave the Government Ve= 
ry great diſturbance, tho? he did not break out in- 


An- 


to actual rebellion till ſome time afterwards, 
22 Q 
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_ ing employments from him. Whereupon the Pre- 


Pizarro 


deſerted 
by great 
numbers. 


Hepre-- 


pares ito 


defend. his 
_ uſurpation 


THE PRESENT STATE 


C HA P. charges, MIO PUtLeg i ; his Majeſty to the expence 
X- of a ſingle crown, and without gaiving any thing 


for themſelves but the reputation; of ſerving; thar 
rince and country 4 for whatever treaſure they had 
obtain'd was laid out in ſettling calonies, and ſup- 
porting theſe conqueſts;: They. had not the inhert- 
tance of an acre, of PL aligned them 4 wk 
f Spain granting only. eſtates for hives to the Ad- 
ab ca". notwithſtanding, theſe neglects, 
they remained immoyeable in their loyalty, and had 
no need to. be put in mind of their duty to their 
Sovereign by arguments drawn from his power and 
ſucceſs againſt his enemies. Te 
He proceeds to ſhew,that it was the rigorous and 
impolitick adminiſtration of the late Vice-roy that 
had been the occaſion of all the miſchiefs and diſtur- 
bances that had happened, and juſtifies his own uſur- 
pation, by obſerving, that he was choſen Agent-Ge- 
neral by all the cities and communities of that em- 
pire, and impower'd by the Judges of the royal Court 
to drive the Vice-roy from thence, having tranſacted 
nothing but by. their warrant and concurrence. 
P1ZARKo alſo ſent ſeveral agents of conlidera- 
ble quality to the Court of Spain to juſtify his con- 
duct, and get his command confirmed to him 3 but 
theſe all deſerted him, making their peace with the 
Preſident when they came to Panama, and accept» 


ſident commanded the Governors of the Mexican 
provinces,, thoſe of St. Martha, - Cartagena, New- 
Granada and Popayan, to levy forces with all-ex- 

dition, and ſend to his affiſtance. He alſo order'd 
LAURENCE DE ALDANA. to fail with four Rout 
ſhips to the coaſt of Peru, who landing ſmall parties 
in ſeveral places,. were joined by great numbers of 
deſerters : And at the fame time James ne Mo- 
x4 aſlembled four or five hugdred men in the in- 
land parts of Peru, and declar'd for theKing, ap- 


' pointing the grneral rendezvous of his Majeſty's 


forces. to be at Caxamalca, _ 


i . 


| And now P1ZaRKRo receiving advice of the re- 
volt of his fleet and the approach of his enemies, ap- 
ply'd himſelf with. great diligence to raiſe forces un 
order to defend. his uſurpation, and in a ſhort time 
muſter'd upwards of nine hundred men-in the ciey 


| of Lima only, all veteran troops well armed, andthe 


cauſing it. to be-p 


© He alſo orfer'd proceſs to be begun in the Courts - 


horſe well, mounted 3 nor was-there a foot-ſoldier: 


but had his pad to ride on, and-ſlaves to attend him, 
ſo that hisinfantry might be.looked upon ashorſe-or 
dragoons. at leaſt, engaging either on foot or horſe-. 
back, as. there was 'occaſion, and had a great.advan- 
tage in marching, with expedition from, one part of: 
the country.to the. other without much farigue-: Be- 


ſides the forcesP 12a 0 hadin Lima, heſent ſtrong. 


detachments to Caen, La Plata, and other places, 


- 


ing forces againft him ;.thatthe King had not im- 


power'd the Preſident to take the government from 


him, but only to. endeavour-to. eftabliſh peace, and 
prefide in theroyal Court z and that the-people were 


no leſsconcern'd than himſelf.co oppoſe hisenaroach-. 
ments ; for if the Preſidentprevail'd, they muſt ex- 


pect to be plundered, and diſpoſiefite: of all they 


had gained with ſo much labour and hazard, and 


perhaps meet; with, a halter inſtead! of a reward: 


of law aps, refident, and againſt HinoJo- 


SA the | 
-had deſerteg hym, procuring them tg be conderan'd_ 
dtraitors.by.the Judges at Lima: | 


mairal of the fleet, and all the Officers who 


todeath and declar' 
But ſtill the deſertion continy'd, the people were well 


latisty'd that the Prefident, Gasca was ſuthcicntly. | 


liſhed-every where, that the:Pre-. 
ſident Gasc a had exceeded his commiſſion in levy- 


authoriz'd to make war upon Pizarro, and grant CHAP. 
themſuch conditionsas he ſaw fit on theirfitbmiſſion; _*- 
and were not only weary of the Uſurper's tyratinical 
age 7 nrigy but — forelaw he would not 

e able. to ſupport himſelf againſt the power of 
Spain, and that great diſaffeQtion that was obſerv*d 
amongſt all ſorts of people in Peru | 

LAWRENCE DE ALDANA being how arriv'd 

with his ſhips at the pore of Callao, two leagues from 
Lima, P1zarxRo's ſoldiers took frequent opportu- Pizarto* 
nities of deſerting to him ; which induced the uſur- abandons 
per 9 abandon that city, and march to the ſouth- So. 
ward as far as Arequippa ; of which ALD ANA re- Aldana 


celving advice, landed his men, and took poſſeflion takes pol- 


of the city of Lima for the King ; ſoon after which pag 
the Preſident arrived upon the coaſt of Peru with the gdent. 
remainder of the fleet, aud a good body of land- 

forces, and conſtituted the Admiral HinoJosa Ge- 

neral as well by land as ſea : But he did not think 

fit to take the field till he had aſſembled an army 


abundantly ſuperior to that of the enemy, and fſuffi- 


cient to ſecure the reduCtion of that empire to the 


Crown of Spain. This Miniſter appears to have 
proceeded with abundance of caution and delibera- 
tion, and to have effefted more by fly inſinuationand 
artifice, than could poſſibly have been effe&ed by 
open force, and at the ſame time kept at a diſtance 
from danger,never undertaking any thing, or advanc- 

ing a ſingle ſtep, till he was morally ſure of ſucceſs. 

In the mean time Gonzaro PrzarRo receiv- Pizarro | 
ing advice that CENTENo had raifed eight hundred ___ 
or a thouſand men in the Charcas for the Crown, gy 
poſſeſſed himfelf of the cities of La Plata and Cuſ- 
co, and keptiin awe all the ſouthern part of Peru 
with his forces ; he marched towards Cuſco, with a 
deſign to give that General battk ; and CxenTE no 
being no leis forward to engage, a battle was fought 
in the valley 'of Guarina, in Oftober 1547, and Defeats 
PizaxRro obtaining a complete victory, moſt of C*nicno. 
CENTENO'S ſoldiers, that were taken prifoners, 
lifted themſelves in the ſervice of the rebels; and 
ſome few days after, P1Zax ro entered the city of 
Cuſco jn triumph, - From Cuſco P1zarro ſent a 
detachment of his forces. to take poſſeflion of the 


+ 
-. 


ſand crowns, and hang'd up [ſeveral that were welt 2*.., 
aftefted to the royal Saſs 7 pA at the ſame time ware 
his General CarvaJar plunder'd the town of Are- 
quippa and other places on the ſea-coaſt, whereby 
they. amaſſed a prodigious treaſure. | _ 
The Preſident Gasea, receiving repeated ad- 
vices of P1ZamRo's ſucceſs, at length began. his 
march towards Cuſco at the head of fixteen hundred 
veteran Spaniards, and' feveralt thouſand' Indians, 
attended by a fine train of artillery, and arrived in 
the valley of Sacſahnana, within four leagues of Cuſ- 
co,.in. the beghoicg of April-1548. Uponithe ap- 
proach of the royaliſts, it was debated in P1zaRr- 
R9's council, whether he ſhonld advance and fight 
the Preſident, or retreat? His General Carxv a- 
JaL,, it ſeems, adviſed him to retire to certain ihac- 
ceſſible mountains, a little to the ſouthward of Cuſco, 
where it would! have-been very difficult to atrack 
him, and he would have fav*d' rich country in his 
rear, that would have furniſhed him with plenty of 
proviſians :\ But Pizarro inſiſted it was. diſho- 
nourable to retreat, and confiding in the goodneſs 
of his troops, marched out of Cuſco at the head of 
nine bundred men, to the valley of Sacſahnana, where 
he reſolved'to give the enemy battle, but was'de- Pizarro 
ſerted: by-almpb all his men on the day of battle, #{erted 
who {aid hold on the pardon-the Preſident Gasca | fo k 
had. ordered to' be proclaimed: They ſaw the 
| | _Toy=- 
5 


city of La/Plata, where they ſeiz'd ſix hundred thou-, x brag | 


was *#,  -: 


0 a 


Surrenders neral deſertion, but at length thought fit to 
himſelf a | 


priſoner. 


P:zarro 
condemn- 


ed. 


C HA P.toyaliſts ſo much ſuperior to them, and ſo advan- 
| *. | tageoully poſted, that there was very little pro- 


ſpect of ſucceſs, and could not ſuppoſe they ſhould 

ever meet with ſuch another opportunity of ſecur- 

ing their lives and eſtates. SI 
P1ZaR Ro ſtood amazed for ſome time at this ge- 


| ſurren- 
der to the firſt officer he met with. His Lieute- 


nant-General CarvaJar fled, and was made pri- 


ſoner ſoon after ; and both of them were carried in 


triumph by the Preſident into the city of Cuſco, 
which open'd her gates to the Conqueror. 

Two orthree days after, Pizarro, CarvaJat, 
and ſeveral other rebels were formally tried and con- 
victed of their treaſon and rebellion againſt their So- 
vereign, P1Zar Ro was condemned to be behead- 


ed, his houſes demoliſhed, and the ground ſow'd 
with falt, and a pillar was order*d to be ereQed 


with this inſcription, © Theſe were the dwellings of 
6 that traitor GonzaLo P1zarRo.” In purſuance 
of his ſentence, he was ſet upon a Mule, and led to 
the place of execution, carrying in his hands the 


Image of the bleſſed Virgin, to whom he pray'd 


' at his ex- 
_ eEcution, 


| oc 
* Hisfſpeech 


cc 
.«c 


with great devotion, but in the way exchang'd this 
image for a crucifix, which a Prieſt gave him that 
attended him ; on this he fixed his eyes till he came 
to the ſcaffold, where he made the following ſpeech 
to the ſoldiers and Spaniſh inhabitants. 


GENTLEMEN, 


'T E know that our family, my brothers and 
myſelf, have ſubdued this empire. Many 
&« of you are poſſeſſed of baronics and lands, which 


* my brother the Marquis conferred on you, and 
many of you here preſent have received the like 


[ny 


eſtates from me. There are alſo many of you 
owe me money, Which I have freely lent you, 
and others have received conſiderable gifts and 
gratuities from me. NI REL 

<« I, for my part, die poor and deſtitute of every 
thing z not ſo much as the cloaths on my back 
are my own, but the fees of the executioner, for 
the ſervice he doth in cutting off my head ; ſo 
that I have nothing to give for the good of my 
ſoul. Wherefore I beſcech you, gratkemen, as 
many of you as owe me money, beſtow the ſame 
on maſſes for my ſoul z for I have full affurance 
in God, that through the meritorious death and 
paſſion of our Lord Jesus CarisT, and with 
the aſſiſtance of your charity, all my ſins ſhall be 
« pardon'd, and I ſhall be received to mercy.” 
Then kneeling down before the crucifix, which 
was placed on a table on the ſcaffold, the executi- 


cc 
«Cc 


< 
«c 
cc 
<«c 
<c 
cc 
«c 
6c 
6 
«c 


- onercame to bind a handkerchief about his eyes, but 


Hes be- 
headed, 


he ſaid that was unneceſſary, he had often look*d 
death in the face ; and ſeeing the hangman draw his 
ſword to cut off his head, he ſaid, * Honeſt Jack, 
« do thy office handſomely :** The fellow promiſing 


it ſhould be done according to his wiſh, took the. 


priſoner by. his beard with his left-hand, and with a 
back. ſtroke, cut off his head at one blow, with the 


| fame eaſe (ſays my author) as he would have fliced 


off the leaf of a lettice. D1zG60 CxNTENO paying 


the executioner for his cloaths, he was buried in them 
in the cloiſter of the Mercenarian Friars in Cuſco, 
in the ſame grave where DizGo DE ALMAGRO - 


the elder, and ALMAcRo the younger, his ſon, had 
both been buried upon charity, after they were ex- 
ecuted in the ſame place. After the fury of the 
war was over, the Spaniſh cities of Peru cauſed 
aſſes to be faid for the ſoul of Gonzalo P1ZzaR- 


kb, whoſe faults ſeemed all to have been buried in 
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his grave, and only his cohqueſts and hervick ac- 


tions, remembered in the next generation, The 


Spaniards, who poſſeſs'd thoſe mountains of trea- * 


ſure, and that extenſive country which the P1zar- 
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Ro*s conquered, could do no leſs than applaud their - 


actions, and ſerthem in the faireſt light z for if thoſe 


countries were unjuſtly obtain*d, they were as un- 
Juſtly poſleſs'd and enjoy*d by thoſe who ſucceeded 
the 

give any of his ſubjes to the eſtates and perſons of 
the Indians? Their King, therefore, was the great 
uſurper and oppreffor. The P1zarro's truly ob- 
ſerved, if conqueſt gave a right, they had the beſt 
title to Peru, who conquer'd it attheir own expences, 
without putting the Crown of Spain to any charge. 
Bur in truth, neither the Kings of Spain, or the Ad- 
venturers, could have'a better right to that country 


. than what pirates or highwaymen have to their 


acquiſitions ; however, nothing is more common in 
this world, than to ſee one ufurper and opprefſor 
ſit in JOEL upon another, and take upon him 
to diſpoſe of merts lives and fortunes, to which nei- 
ther the Judge, or the perſon he condemns for 
ſeizing them have any right. ON PAID 
P1zarRo was condemned for uſurping the go- 


IZARRO'S. What title could the King of Spain-Soine rez 


marks of 
the uſur- 
pations of 
the Spani- 
ards in 
Peru. 


vernment of Peru : But was not the King of Spain 


the greateſt uſurper, who unjuſtly countenanc'd the 
invading of that country, made advantage of all 


the wrongs and outrages the PizakRo's had coms | 
mitted, and poſſeſſed . himſelf of thoſe very ſpoils 


and territories which were raviſh*d from the Inca's 
and their ſubje&ts ; and continue their unjuſt poſſeſ- 


ſion by force and violence to this very day ? But to 


proceed in the hiſtory. | i 

The Preſident GasCA having made large pro» 
miles to the officers and ſoldiers that aſſiſted him to 
reduce P1ZARRo, was perpetually ſollicited to make 
them good after that war was at an end. His peo- 


ple expeCted that all the lands poſſeſſed by the adhe- 


The Spa- 
niſh of: 
ers diſcon- 


rents of P1zaRRoſhould have been divided among tented. 


them' 3 and this, no doubt, the Preſident intended 
to have done, if PizaRRo's troops had not de- 
ſerted him ; but the Preſident had made equal pro- 
miſes, it ſeems, to thoſe who- ſhould forſake P1zar- 
Ro and come over to him ; and theſe by abandoning 
their General, had finiſhed the deſtruCtion of that 
ufurper without his running the hazard of a battle, 
fo that the Preſident had ſcarce any lands to divide 
among the numerous claimants; however, he made 
a diſtribution of ſuch lands as were confiſcated, and 
lefr the inſtrument, allotting to every man his ſhare, 
ſeal'd up, when he returned to Lima, ordering the 
Archbiſhop of that province to repair to Cuſco 


exhort the officers and ſoldiers in their ſermons to 
ſubmit to this partition, which was all that could 
poamngy be done at this time. But the petitioners 
were 1o 

they began to grow very mutinous, till ſome of 
them were apprehended and made examples of, and 
others made eaſy by promiſes of a further partition 
in their favour. The moſt dangerous of all the pre- 


dent could find no means to ſatisfy, but by granting 
him a commiſſion to reſort to Cuſco and raiſe forces, 
in order to attempt new conqueſts 3 and this wa: 
thought to be a very deſperate remedy, to put 


- and publiſh it; and the clergy wete commanded to | 


far from acquieſcing in this diviſion, that 


tenders was Ht RnanpDez Gikon, whom the Preli- Several 


Comman- 
ders JEnt 
n new 


conquelts, 


arms into the hands of a' man whoſe diſaffeftion - 


and ambition was but too manifeſt : Nor was he 
long at Cuſco, before he gave the Government ve- 
ry great diſturbance, tho? he did not break out in- 
to actual rebellion till ſome time afterwards, 
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a THE PRESENT STATE 


CH.AP. Another detachment of troops was ſent under the 
,*: command of the celebrated PeTzR Ds VALDI1- 
=" y14, to finiſh the conqueſt of Chili z under whom 
| '2 great many of the diſaffeted Spaniards liſted 
themſelves, in hopes of making their fortunes there, 
which they now deſpair'd of doing in Peru: And 
this ſeems to have been the.conduCt of moſt of the 
Governors of Peru, when they could not ſatisfy the 
pretenſions of the Spaniſh officers and ſoldiers ry 

' one of which imagin'd he merited a province by 
ſervices) to give them commiſſions to enter -upon 
. new conqueſts, which they aſſur'd them ſhould be 
ſhar'd among the Adventurers. The Preſident 
GasCa, however, found there were ſtill a great 
many that remained unſatisfy*d, even thoſe to whom 
he had affign'd lands and Indians that produced up- 
wards of an hundred thouſand crowns a year were not 
contented, and he was compelPd to promiſe them a 
further diviſion to increaſe their ſhares, which he 
took care however, ſhould not be publiſh*d *till he 
was gone to Europe, for fear of a tumult ; and an 
order coming from Spain at the ſame time to releaſe 
| the Indians from their perſonal ſervices, or rather 
ſlavery, he ſuppreſs'd that alſo for the ſame reaſon, 
*till he left the country. And having fleec'd and 
' _pfinder'd both Spaniards and Indians, *till he had 


- amaſs*d together two or three millions of crowns for 


Gaſca re- his maſter the Emperor, he ſet fail with it for the 
Pare bayof Panama, well knowing that ſo vaſt a treaſure 
with a vaſt Would cover all faults, and render his adminiſtration 
treaſure. approv*d by the Court of Spain, tho? he ſuppreſs'd 
' and oppos'd the repeated orders that were ſent over 

for giving the Indians their liberty. 
The Preſident arriving in the bay of Panama, 
_ *did not think fit to make any ſtay in the city which 


gives name to that bay, but immediately croſs'd the 


iſthmus, and arriv'd at Nombre de Dios (which 
ſtood near Porto Bello) on the North-ſea, leaving 
moſt of the treaſure to be brought after him, and 
was very near loſing it; for FeRDINANnD and PE- 
TER DE CONTRERAS, the two ſons of PEDRa- 
RIAS, Who reduc*d the province of Veragua, be- 
ing turn'd out of their father's government, and 
diſpoſſeſs'd of all his lands, had a little before broke 
- Out into open rebellion : And having ſeiz'd ſeveral 
ſhips in the South-ſea at this time, attack*'d Panama, 
where great part of the royal treaſure was lodg'd, 


'TheTrea- and made themſelves maſters of it as well as of the 


EY town, and might with eaſe have carried it all off, 
| W1e.ae p, but could not be fatisfy*d without making the Pre- 
nama, Hident their priſoner. They ſent part of their for- 
| ces therefore croſs the iſthmus in purſuit of the Pre- 
ſident Gasca, who was now at Nombre de Dios 

on the North-ſea, of which the citizens of Panama 

+ taking the advantage, fell upon the remainder of 

the rebels forces that were left behind, cut moſt of 

them in*pieces, and recovered the treaſure again. 


Upon advice whereof, the party that was ſent after 


the Preſident diſpers'd themſelves, very few of them 


making their eſcape back to Veragua ; and the two 
brothers, FexDiNAND and PETER DE Con- 
TRERAS, Were both of them kill'd ; which put an 
end to this rebellion, that would otherwiſe probably 
have been fatal to Spain : For the rebels propoſed, 
after they had made theinſelves maſters of both 
ſides the iſthmus of Darien, ſo that no relief could 
come over from Old Spain, to have affembled a 
| fleet, and join'd the malecontents of Peru, whereby 
they might have reduc*'d that province under their 
power, and perhaps laid the foundation of another 
empire ; but their dividing their forces defeated all 
the hopeful projets they had form'd, and ended in 
the deſtruction of the two brothers and their fol- 


lowers; and the. Preſident Gasc a could not bu CHAP. 


bleſs himſelf, when he underſtood how narrowly * 


he had eſcap'd with his treaſure, which he had the "Ya 


you fortune to -recover and carry over ſafe to Gaſca re- 


pain, to the infinite joy of that Court, which was C2'<'5 the 
in the utmoſt diſtreſs for money to ſupport the va- again, and 
rious enterprizes the Emperor Cf aRLEs the Vth, arrives 
was engaged in at that time. * EE So 
| I return now to Peru, where the Judges of the *F'" 
royal Court,in whom the adminiſtration was lodg'd, 
publiſh'd the ſecond partition the late Preſident had 
made of the lands, which gave as little fatisfaftion 
as the former. Theſe Judges alſo put in execution 
the decree of the Court of Spain for releaſing the 
Indians from perſonal ſervice, and would not ſuffer 
the poor natives to be preſs'd to dig in the mines, to 
carry. burthens, or to do any other laborious work, 
but what they willingly agreed to do, and were paid 
for ; which occaſion'd an inſurreftion in Cuſco, and "7 5kaak 
the diſſaffeted made choice of HerRnanDEz, Or; 
HernaAnDo G1RoN, for their Chief, who was ſtill Cuſcs fup- 
in that city, where he had rais'd two hundred men Preis'd. 
for the making of new conqueſts. This tumult was . 
fuppreſs'd with great difficulty, and GiRon ſent 
priſoner to Lima ; but fo general was the diſaffec- 
tion, that the Judges did not think fit to puniſh this 
notorious officer, and in a ſhort time gave him his 
liberty again 3 even the General Hinojosa was 
ſuppoſed to foment theſe diſorders, for he had an 
eſtate in the Charcas, where Potoſi and the beſt fil- 


ver mines lie, of the value of two hundred thouſand 


crowns per ann. and theſe mines could not be work'd 
without Indians, for they had no Negroes, or but- 
very few, in America, at that time. _ | 
The royal Court therefore, to bring over the Ge- 
neral H1noJosa to their party, made him-Gover- 
nor of the Charcas; and this for a time kept that 
part of the country quiet. = 
_ Inthe mean time, Don AnTon10 pt MrgnDo- Mendoza 
ZA arriv'd in Peru, in quality of Vice-roy ; whoſe 7:50 
adminiſtration was generally lik*d ; but being of a OW 
weakly conſtitution, he did not live two years. 
What was moſt remarkable in his government was 
his ſending his ſon through all the provinces, to take 
a particular account of them z' who brought back 
with him draughts of every place that was worth the 
taking, and efpecially of the mountain of Potoſi with 
all its ſilver veins delineated, and an eſtimate of the 
treaſure that might annually be drawn from thence ; 
with which draughts the Vice-roy ſent his ſon into 
Spain in the year 1552, and died ſoon after. 
| Theroyal Court, after the death of the Vice-roy, 
taking the adminiſtration of the government into 


. their hands, and reviving the decree for releaſing the 


Indians from their perſonal ſervice, occaſion'd great 
diſturbances again ; but no where more than in the 
Charcas, where Indians were ſo much wanted to 
work their mines: And here alfo were great num- 
bers of diſaffefted people and diſbanded ſoldiers 
aſſembled, _ a ſuppoſition that Hinojosa 
would have ſet up for himſelf, having given out 
many dark and dubious ſpeeches (which were in- 
terpreted that way) while he remained at Lima. 


' But this gentleman, being now made Governor of 


the country, and poſfleſs*'d of one of the greateſt 
eſtates in it, had alter*d his mind, it ſeems, if ever ' 
he had any thoughts of diſturbing the Government . 
formerly. He endeavoured therefore, by fair words, 
to divert the ſoldiers from their deſign ; telling 
them, he expected a commiſſion every day to extend 
their conqueſts farther eaſtward,and then they would 
infallibly 'be provided for : But finding themſelves 
diſappointed from time to time,and that the General 


__ Charcas. 


CHA P. (being perfe&tly eaſy in his own fortunes) had now 
 X- | no intention of engaging with them, to bring about 
An infur- Another revolution, they made choice of Don 'Sx- 
rection at BASTIAN CASTILLA for their Chief, and deter- 
the tilver mined to aſſaflinate H1nojosa ; and tho? he had 
mw frequent intimations of the. conſpiracy, and was 
entreated by his friends to take meaſures for the ſe- 
curity of his perſon, he too much lighted their ad- 
vice : He could not believe that the ſoldiers amon 
whom he had been ſo popular, and who had hitherto 
appeared devored to him, could ever enter into a 
conſpiracy to deſtroy him. He: was allo fearleſs in 
his temper, a plain open-hearted. man; not apt to 
ſuſpect the worſt (or perhaps was fo far of Cz- 


SAR'S Mind, that it was better to die once, than to 


be always terrify'd with the fears of death; or that 

It was time to die when his friends wiſh'd him dead): 

But however that was, he neither provided guards 

to defend his palace, or to attend him when he went 

abroad z and ten or twelve of the conſpirators en- 

tring his -houſe one morning, ſoon after the gates 

were open, went directly to his apartment, where 

'There- they found him in his morning-gown, and ſtabb'd 

__ _ him with their ſwords and daggers, without giving 

news he BM time to ſend for his Confeſſor, which was all 

| Governor he aſk*d of them when he found they were reſolved 
of the to imbrue their hands 1a his blood. | 

The aſſaſſins afterwards went out into the mar- 

ket-place, where they found the reſt of their ac- 

complices, and cry'd out, * The tyrant is dead, 

« long live the King!” They alſo murder'd ſe- 

veral of the principal citizens, and plunder'®d their 

houſes 3 then, beating their drums, required all the 

inhabitants to rendezvous in the market-place, and 

They take up arms in their ſervice ; declaring Don Se- 

make Dong as T1 AN their General, and Chief-Juſtice of the 

par province. They alſo took upon them to appoint 

neal. Other officers and magiſtrates, both civil and mili- 

tary ; but ſtill pretended all was done with an-in- 

| tent to ſerve the King. | "oF = | 

The conſpirators, within a day. or two, made 

themſelves maſters of the town of Potoſi, where 

they ſeiz?'d a million and a half of filver, which be- 

long'd to the King or private perſons. They alſo 

ſent a detachment to ſurprize the city of Vera Paz, 

and murder the Marſhal ALvarRapo, who com- 

manded there : Bur before this could be effected, a 

ſudden turn happen*d ; partof the ſoldiers who had 

murder'd their General H1noJosa, believing they 

ſhould merit of the Government, and obtain not 

only their pardon but a reward, if they ſhould mur- 

der their. new General Don SEBASTIAN, and de- 

Andafter- clare for the King, aſſaſſinated the unhappy wretch, 


wards ' and declared Vasco GoDINEZ their General. 
_— Like the Romans, they frequently -murder'd the 
"very men they ſet up, and the reign of the man 
they elected ſometimes was not of a week's duration, 

The re Vasco GoDiNnez compel'd the Magiſtrates 


bels elet and citizens of La Plata to conſtitute him Lord 
Vaſco Go- 


©» ginez thei Ebief-Juſtice as well as General of the Charcas (the 


Chief, filver country); under colour of which office he im- 
priſon'd and put to, death whom he pleas'd, and 
among thereſt cauſed many of thoſe to be murder'd 
who had aſſiſted him in a{ſaſſinating the Governor 
Hinojosa ; pretending now an extraordinary zeal 
for the King's ſervice, and that he had himſelf 
been forced into that rebellion : Nor did he ſpare 
murders a his moſt intimate friends and accomplices, being in- 
greac m%- duced to take off many of them, leſt they ſhould 
YEPE: diſcover his complicated treaſons, and defeat him of 
thoſe rewards he expected for murdering Don Sx - 
BASTIAN- for he had ſeiz*d on the great eſtate of 

the General Hinojosa, and expected the Govern- 


Who 


O.F PERU. 


ment ſhould keve confirgy'd it to him; in conſidera- C HAP. 
tion of his merit, in declaring for the King againſt 
Don SEBASTIAN, - adehY ff = =—_ 4 WT rs the =: 4 
.- Theroyal Court, being well appriz'd of the trea- 
chery and double-dealing of this wretch Gop 1nxz, 
in order to put a ſpeedy end to the inſurrection, dealt 
with the traitor in his own way : They pretended 
they were convinced of the ſervices he Pad Jone the 


g Government in taking off that uſurper and rebel 


Don SzB AsTIAN, and declaring for his Majeſty ; 
and cauſed it to be intimated to him, that they de-" 
ſign*d to conſtitute him General of their forces, and 
aſſign him a very great eſtate in the Charcas ; ad- 
viſing him to unite his forces- with Don A.onzo 


DE ALVARADO (Governor of the city of La Paz) 


againſt the rebels. At the ſame time they privately 

made Don ALvaraDo Generaliſſimo and Go- 

vernor of the Charcas, and commanded all that 
were well-affe&ted to the King to obey his orders: 
Whereupon the General aſſembled a good body of 
troops, and began his march towards the city of 

La Plata, where Gop 1nzz expeCted him, flatter-. 

ing himſelf that Don ALvaraDo was coming to 

put him into poſſeſſion of thoſe eſtates and offices 

that were in a manner promiſed him by the Go- 
vernment : But the General no ſooner got him into General 
his power, than 'he made Gopinzz and his ac- ut 
complices priſoners, and proceeded to try. and con- G:71;nez 
demn.them ; and when Gop 1Nnez was, to his great and puts 
furprize, condemn'd and led to execution, the fol- him t» 
lowing proclamation was made before him, viz. _ ny 
«« This man, having been a traitor to God, his more of 
« King, and his friends, is fentenc'd to be hang?d, the diſaf- 
<« drawn, and quarter'd :* And ſo many were in- feQcd. 
volved in the ſame crimes, that, *tis ſaid, many of 

the rebels were executed every day the ſucceeding 
month; when another infurref&tion happening at 
Cuſco, (which I am next to give an account of) a 

ſtop was put to theſe executions, and a pardon pub- 

liſh*d, in order to prevent a general revolt of thoſe 
countries, which the Government began to be ap- 


 prehenſive of. 


The former rebellion of SEBAasTIaN CasSTI1L- 
LA and Vasco Gopinez was fomented and en- 
courag'd by ſome of the principal citizens of Cuſco, 
the mines of Potoſi, in which they had a large 
ſhare, remaining unwrought while the Indians were. 
freed from their perſonal ſervice ; but the moſt ac- 
tive among the diſaffetted citizens was Hz RnAn- Another 
pez GIRon, already mention'd, who only waited 7*Þe710n 
to ſee what ſucceſs the inſurre&tions in the Charcas ,7, ca 
would, have before he declared himſelf ; and being Giron. 
inform'd, that General ALvarapo kept a correl> 

ndence with GiLes RaMiREz, Governor of 
Cuſco, and that they were concerting meaſures how 
to ſurprize him and. his friends, he: reſolved to-be 
beforehand with them, and; put it out of their 
power to hurt him. N00 {HED 1 

G1RKoN therefore, ſummoning, his friends toge- 
ther, let them know the-danger/they were all in ; 
that General ALvaR aD0 threaten'd, as ſoon as he 
had lopp'd off the branches in the Charcas, he would 
ſtrike at the root of all theſe diſturbances, by ex- 
tirpating the citizens of Cuſco, who incited and 
ſupported them : He exhorted them therefore, for 
their own preſervation, to come to ſome ſpeedy re- 
ſolution, and not tamely ſuffer themſelves ta be 
maſlacred, under a colour of law, as their friends in 
the Charcas had been ; eſpecially ſince it was the 
common cauſe of all the Spaniſh planters, who could 
make no advantage of their mines, or the reſt of 
their eſtates, if their Indians were taken from them 
and conſequently they ſhould find them all ready to 
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CHAP. join with them, as ſoon as it was known they had 


up arms for a redreſs of theſe grievances, 


pb 


As this aſſembly conſiſted either of citizens who | 


were proprietors of the mines, or ſoldiers who were 


In, expectation of making. their fortunes by. freſh 


commotions, there was very little perſuaſion necel- 
fary_ to induce them to join in the inſurreRtion : 
T hey agreed therefore to take the opportunity of a 
great wedding which was to be ſolemniz'd at Cuſco 


| on the 13th of November 1553, to ſeize on the 


"Governor and . ſome of the principal Magiſtrates, 
who were invited to it ; and accordingly HERNAan- 
DEz Gikon, With ten or twelve of his accompli- 
ces, in-armour, ' ruſh*d into the bridegroom's houſe 


_ on theevening of the wedding-day, where the Go- 


vernor and threeſcore of the principal citizens were 


at ſupper z and ſome of the company thereupon ri- 


fing| from the table in a great fright, G1ron bid 
them not ſtir or be afraid, for they were all engaged 
in the ſame conſpiracy ; which ſpeech terrifying the 
Governor ſtill more, he ran away and hid himſelf 
in a remote part of the houſe among the women : 
Two or three other Magiſtrates were kill'd by the 
conſpirators on the {pot ; but the reſt of the com- 
pany, whether in the plot or not, were ſuffer'd to 
return unmoleſted to their houſes. 


"The conſpirators, having continued their ſearch 


| two or three hours, at length found the Governor 


hidden in the women's apartment; and carrying 
him to priſon afterwards, reſorted to their friends 
in the market-place, where they made proclamation 
for all men to aſſemble, and take up arms in de- 
fence of- their liberties:: Then they ſeiz'd upon the 
King's treaſure, and all the horſes and arms they 
could find ; and having muſter'd about an hundred 
and fifry ſoldiers, they appointed officers to com- 
mand them, and liſt- more into their ſervicez the 


| rebels declaring, that what they had undertaken 


was for the publick good, and in order to inform 
his Majeſty of their grievances, the royal Court 


rejecting all petitions of this kind. 


And ſuch was the influence G1Rov . had over 
the Magiſtrates of the city, that (either for fear or 


_ » favour) they conſtituted him Chiet- Juſtice and Cap- 


tain- General ; and ſeveral other great towns, ſuch 
as Guamanga and Arequippa, congratulated him on 
his exaltation, and promiſed to ſupport him with 
their forces. | KG HIER It Ho 
The royal Court, receiving advice of this for- 
midable rebellion, immediately ſuſpended the exe- 


-cution of the decree for freeing the Indians from 


their perſonal ſervice, which they were ſenſible was 


_ the principal occaſion of theſe commotions, and con- 


ſituted the Marſhal ALvarapo Captain-General 


of their forces againſt Hexnanpez Giron in 


the ſouthern parts of Peru ; and the. Archbiſhop of 


Lima, and SAN T1LLAN (one of the Judges of the 
royal Court) took upon them. to command the 
forces that were aſſembled in the neighbourhood of 
Lima, from whence they prepared to march and 
atrackthe rebels at Cuſco : They allo iflued a pro- 
clamation, pardoning all thoſe who were engaged 
in the rebellions of PiZarRo and Don SEeBasT 1- 
AN, to prevent thelr Joining with He Rr xnAnDEZ 
Giron, who was by this time become fo ſtrong, 
that he march'd.out of Cuſco towards Lima, with 
an intent to give the royaliſts battle. 

Giron, being advanced as far as the valley of 
Pachacamac, received intelligence that the enemy 
were not far from him, and prepared to engage 
them ; but finding his men deſert in great numbers, 
he thought it prudent toretire farther off : Where- 
upon PAUL DE MzrNzszs, one of the Generals 

4 


e 


of the royaliſts, wasdetach'd-with an hundred and CHA þ, 
fifty horſe, to inſult his rear, and-keep the rebels in __*- 


y "till the reſt of the army could come up ; but 


ENESES Was unfortunately defeated before the 


army could come to his affiſtance ; and there after- 
wards happen'd fuch diviſions among the Generals 
of the royaliſts, that Gi ron had leifure to augment 
his forces, and form a regiment of Negroes. 

_ In the mean time, Marſhal ALyaraDo, hav- 
ing afſembled an army conſiſting of a thouſand Spa- 
niards, and ten thouſand .Indians, began his march 
from the Charcasz and advancing as far as Cuſco, 
took poſſeſſion of that capital for the King, in the 
abſence of HernanDez Girton, who was at 
this time in the plains of Naſca, on the ſea-coaſt, 
_ fifty orthreeſcore leagues to the northward of 

ima. 

The Marſhal did not make any long ſtay in Li- 
ma z -but having augmented his European torces to 
twelve hundred men, by the ſeveral parties of roy- 
aliſts that came to join him in Cuſco, he march'd 
towards the ſea-coaſt, in ſearch of the rebels, who 
ſeeming to contemn and lefſen the number of the 
royaliſts, their General HExnanDzz Grow bid 
them not flatter or deceive themſelves but ſtand 
upon their guard, and behave themſelves like men 
whoſe fortunes depended on the points of their 


{words ; for he aflured them there were a thouſand 


veteran well-arm'd Spaniards, beſides Indians, ad- 
vancing towards them from Lima, and a more nu- 
merous body under the command of Marſhal Ar- 
VARADO, approaching their camp from Cuſco-: 
However, it he: had but four hundred men, on 
whole valour and fidelity he could rely, he told 
them, he did not doubt but to come off viorious : 


and immediately began his march to poſleſs himfelf 
of an advantageous camp near Chuquinca, on the - 


road in which the: enemy was marching ; and ſuch 


was the ſituation of the poſt he had choſen among 


woods, rocks, and precipices, that he wiſhed for 
nothing more than that the royaliſts would attack 
him here : But their Generals, having view'd the 
ground (tha? their forces were treble the number of 
G1RoN's) thought it was not practicable to engage 


himan this place; they determined therefore to ſur- 


round the rock with their Indians, and cut off his 
proviſions on every ſide ; by which means the rebels 
muſt have been obliged to ſurrender in a very ſhort 
time, or have been ſtarved. But an officer deſert- 


ing over from the rebels to the royaliſts, and in- 


forming them that G1ron intended to retire in the 
night, and that his men were in a miſerable condi- 


tion, and by no means able to defend that poſt, if” 


they were briſkly attack*'d, the Marſhal alter*d his 
reſolution, and commanded his officers to prepare 


to give theenemy battle z and the attack was begun 


early the next morning, at the only two places it 
was poſlible to approach the rebels ; at one of which 
the royaliſts were obliged to paſs a rapid river almoſt 
up to their necks ; and the other paſs was ſo narrow, 


and encumber'd with rocks and buſhes, that forty | 


men might defend it againſt ten thouſand, Girow, 
the General of the rebels, had ſo judiciouſly drawn 
up his men to defend both theſe avenues, that the 
royaliſts were cut off as faſt as theyadvanced by the 
fire of the ſmall arms z'and tho? they renew'd their 
attacks ſeveral times, and were led on by the Mar- 


ſhal in perſon, they were at length totally defeated, Gizon dex 


feats Ge- 
the royaliſts being kilPd, or taken priſoners ; and _” 


and put into the utmoſt confuſion, two-thirds of 


the reſt, with their General at the head of them, 
eſcaping with great difficulty out of the battle, left 
the plunder of their camp to the enemy, which was 


the 


Hol 


He con- 
yerts the 


OF-'PERYU. 
CHAP. the richeſt that had been known, even in that rich 


country ; the wealthieſt Merchants and Planters from 
the filver mines of the Charcas and Cuſco having 


taken the field with the Marſhal in moſt ſplendid 


equiPages, and with numerous retinues of ſervants, 
all their arms, furniture and accoutrements being 
adorn'd with gold, filver, and precious ſtones, with 
which this part of Peru abounds. 
HzrnanDEz Gr1RoN, having obtained this im- 
rtant victory, remained five or ſix weeks in his 
impregnable camp, from whence he ſent out ſtrong 
parties to Cuſco, Arequippa, the city of Peace 
(or La Paz) and other great towns, which they 
plunder*d of an immenſe treaſure. He alſo liſted 
great numbers of the priſoners he had taken, and 
by other means augmented his forces to upwards of 
a thoufand Spaniards, beſides Indians and Negroes; 
and being ſenſible he ſtill wanted a train of artillery, 
to be upon the level with the royaliſts, he took ſe- 


bells of Veral of the bells out of the churches of Cuſco, and 
Cuſco into with them he caſt fix field-pieces, on which he en- 
greatgin® graved the word Liner Ty, the rebels motto; and 


then began his march towards that capital. 
Miſerable was the condition both ' of Spaniards 
and Indians at this time ; it was but a very little 
before that the royaliſts had done juſtice, as they 
call it ; that is, plunder'd and murder*d the adhe- 


rents of Hzexnanpez GiRron, and now that re- 


bel retafiated the injury he conceived was done him, 
both upon Spaniards and Indians that had declared 
for the royal cauſe, and eſpecially on ſuch as had 
betray'd or deſerted him ; and, as he was conſcious 
he had by theſe outrages exaſperated the citizens of 


Cuſco, he did not think fit to truſt himſelf amongſt 


them, The clergy were no leſs provok*d (by taking 
the bells out of their churches) than the citizens 
were by giving up the town to the plunder of his 
ſoldiers. Having therefore ſent for his wife and fa- 
mily, and all that he valued, out of Cuſco, he ad- 
vanced to the delightful vale of Yuca, about two or 
three leagues from rhat city ; where he refreſh'd his 
troops, and ſpent his time 1n rural ſports, *till he re- 
ceiv*d advice that the royaliſts (having increaſed 
their forces to two thouſand men, beſides Indians, 
and a fine train of artillery) were marching towards 
Cuſco ; and then he thought fit to retire to a paſs 
-about forty leagues to the ſouthward of that city, 
where he poſted his army, that it was impoſſible 
to force his camp ; and at the ſame time hada plen- 
tiful country in his rear, which ſupply'd him with 
plenty of proviſions. By taking this paſs he alſo 


_ cover*d the province of Charcas, in which werethe 


principal ſilver mines ; ſo that he could never want 
treaſure to pay his troops while he remain'd there, 
In this happy ſituation he waited for the enemy, 


_ expecting that their ſuperiority in numbers would 


have encouraged them to attack him, as they had 
done at Chuquinca z but they were grown wiſer by 
their misfortunes, and choſe to entrench themſelves 
in a plain not far from him, where their cavalry 


might be of uſe to them ; for they had more horſe 


than the rebels. Thus the two armies lay looking 
upon one another for a conſiderable time, only ſome 
ſkirmiſhes happened between ſmall parties, in which 
it was obſerved the rebels had generally the advan- 
tage; and this encouraged HernanDEez GiroN 
to think of attacking the royaliſts, ſince there. ap- 
pear'd little likehhood of their advancing nearer 


' him: He might reaſonably expeC&t alſo, that the 


royal army would be daily increafed by the arrival 
of freſh forces from Old or New Spain-z and was 
under ſome apprehenfions, probably, that his people 


- might deſert him, and make their peace with the 


VOL. IM, 


lives by a timely ſurrender. 


He laid a deſign therefore to ſurpriſe the royaliſts in k. X. 


wn es, vo, we” 


camp of 


groes,. with fourſcore or an hundred Spaniards, to the roy- 

conduct and animate them to attack the enemy's alifts, but 
4 * . FS = l +" 

camp in front, as ſoon as the' moon was ſet, . while 3 forced 


he, with the reſt of his army, ſhould fall upon the 
rear z and he order'd. his men to he cloath'd in 
white, that they might be able to diſtinguiſh each 
other in the dark : But the enemy (being acquainted 
with the ſcheme by the deſerters above-mention'd) 
march'd their army out of their trenches, and drew 
up upon a ſpot of ground, from whence they in- 
tended to have attacked them in their retreat, or 
when they were buſy in plundering their camp. 
The Blacks very bravely attack'd the enemies 
trenches, and to their ſurprize enter*d them with lit- 
tle oppoſition, there being very few left to defend 
them ; and theſe were order'd to retire on the ap- 
proach of the enemy : Whereupon the Negroes fell 
to plundering the camp (as was expetted) whilethe 
royaliſts attack*d'G1 r ov, and the main body of his 
forces, before they came near the trenches. How- 
ever, the rebels defended themſelves ſo well, that 


to retwe, 


they made their retreat in pretty good order, and 
with very little loſs from the fire of theenemy; but 


ſuffer'd extreamly by the defertion of two hundred 
of their company at the time the retreat was made. 
*Tis probable, the deſerters apprehended their army 
was totally defeated, and that their General would 
never be able to make head againſt the royaliſts a- 
gain 3 and therefore thought it prudent to five their 


Hernandez Girown however ( having 


muſter*d his men, and obſerved there were ſcarce 
any miſſing beſides the two hundred that had deſer- 


ted) ſtill thought himſelf in a condition to maintain 


his poſt againſt all the power of the royaliſts; but 
two or three days afterwards, THomMas VAsQuEz, 
who had been offe of the forwardeſt in promoting 
this rebellion, and.one of the moſt popular men a- 
mongſt the malecontents, deſerting over to the ene- 


Giron de- 
{erted. 


my, with ten or twelye officers more, .-on whom 


G1RoN principally relied, he was confounded, ex- 
pecting every hour to be betray'd, andideliver'd up 
to his enemies : Therefore (without communicating 
his ſuſpicions to his wife, or any mortal) he fled by 


himſelf to the mountains.in the night-time, leaving : 


his forces to ſhift for themſelves. His departure 
was no ſooner known, but his Lieutenant-Genera], 


Flies to © 
e moun= 
tains. 


with an hundred more that were devoted to his 


ſervice, went in ſearch of him ; but taking a differ- 
ent way, wereall ſurprized by Men ses, oneof the 
Generals, of the royaliſts, who hang'd up moſt of 
the officers upon the ſpot : But another of the rebel 
Generals, with great part of his forces, had the 
good fortune to go over in time to the royal camp, 
before the eſcape of GiRoN was known, and were 
allow*d the benefit of the. pardan that had been' 
publiſh'd for the preſent ; bur many of thele alfo 
were hang'd up afterwards for this very rebellion 
by a ſucceeding Vice-roy. 5 
As to G1Ron himſelf, he wander'd about the 
mountains ſome weeks, with fourſcore or an hun- 
dred of his friends, who had found the way after 
him ; but was at length taken priſoner and carried to 
Lima, where he was condemn'd and executed as a 
| 22 R traitor ; 


Giron ta- 
en and 
executed, 
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CHAP. reaitor 3 Which pit an ©nd to the rebellion: And thoſe of the firſt quality, and theſe were tiot to be BAT. 


from this time (viz. from the month of November 
1554, in the reign of Put. IL.) the Spaniards 
may be ſaid to have been in the peaceable poſſeſſion 
of Peru ; the ſubduing the firſt Adventurers, who 


fuppreſs'd. endetvour'd to render theinſelves independent of 
_ the Crown of Spain, having proved a much more 


difficult taſk than the conquelt of the defenceleſs 
Indians. And tho' the Spaniards are by no means 
to be juſtified in their invaſions of this country, yet 
their laſt wars, which were carried on by them for 
reſtoring the natives to their liberty, and reſcuing 
them from the oppreſſions of the firſt planters, mult 
be approved by all the world : Had they gone one 
ſtep farther, and reſtored the Inca's (the Sovereigns 
of that country) to their dominion, they had per- 
form'd the moſt juſt, and conſequently the moſt 
glorious at that ever was recorded in hiſtory ; but 


£4 & * * 
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Of their women, marriages, children, flaves and 

funerals ;, and of the navigation and ſhipping of 
- the Peruvians, © | fol 


OWEVER it comes to paſs, we find great 


CHAP, 
Xl. part of the world entertain a very high opi- 
= Y>="nion of a ſingle fe. This whimſey prevails in the 


marriages 


of the Pe- 


TUVIAans, 
&C. 


new world as well as the old. Mexico and Peru 
have their cloiſter'd Virgins, to whom they pay un- 
common honours; and there are others who de- 
vote themſelves to a ſingle life without confining 
their perſons to a convent ; and theſe alſo, both 
ſexes have in great veneration, I have already men- 
tioned the nunnery in the capital city of Cuſco, 
where there were five hundred Ladies of the royal 
blood, who neither went abroad, or were viſited by 
any of their relations, except the Queen : Theſe 
were called the wives of the Sun, and it was ſacri- 
lege to gouch them ; but if any man was fo pro- 
)hane as to attempt their chaſtity, he drew upon 
pimſelf and his whole family the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ments that could be inflicted ; and even his houſes, 
lands, flocks and herds, and all that he had in the 
world were deſtroyed with him. 

In every province alſo there was a convent of 
Nuns, conſiſting of the daughters of noblemen, and 


approached by #ny but the Tnca z, and as the formers. X1- _ 
pp ched by any t the Inca, and a mer 


were call'd the wives of the Sun, theſe were fila 
the wives of the Ttica, though he never ſaw them, 
or had any commerce with Hein ; however, they 
had all a pd6fNbility of being his wives in a literal 
ſenſe, for he ſent for them ro Court whenever he 
pleaſed, and took them to his bed ; fo that, they 
ſeem to have been nurſeries for the royal Seraglio 5 
the violating-the chaſtity of one of theſe was as pe- 
nal as an intrigue, with one of the former. As to 
the marriages of the Peruvians, it appears that their 
Princes and Nobility were allow'd a plurality of 
wives and concubines ; though their fir King and 
Law-giver decreed, that no private man ſhould 
have more than one ; their Kings thought it in- 


cumbent upon them to increaſe their families by all 


poſſible ways. In this they apprehended they ful- 
filled the commands of their ther the Sun, and 
were benefaCtors to the world ; but this does not 
conſiſt with the honours they paid to a ſtate of ce- 


libacy ; for, by the ſame rule, thoſe that kept their 


virgin yows, and did what lay in them to put a ſtop 
to the propagation of their ſpecies, were to be ho- 
nour*d, thoſe who endeavour'd to people the world 
ſhould have been deſpiſed, ſo inconſiſtent were 


_ they with themſelves; and full as inconſiſtent 


are we with ourſelves in this part of the world. 


We rejoice when a man is born, and we admire 


the virgin that yows there ſhall be no more born if 
ſhe can help it ; but how theſe unnatural and im- 


Pious vows came to be encouraged and approved 


either there or here, is not eaſy to conceive. To 


proceed in the account of their marriages. | 


The laws of Peru did not only permit, but com 


mand the Emperor to marry the eldeſt ſiſter of the - 


whole blood ; though it prohibited all other br 
thers and ſiſters to marry ; however, they were all 
obliged to marry in their reſpective tribes or fami- 


| hes like the Jews, and their marriages were ſolem- 


nized by the chief magiſtrate of the province. 
Thoſe of the tribe or family of their Inca's or 
Kings were married by the King himſelf. Once 
a year, or once in two years at moſt, the King's 


officers were commanded to make a liſt of all the 


young men of his family above twenty years of age, 
and of all the virgins above eighteen, and bring 
them before him, when he match'd them as he ſaw 
fit, the ceremony being no more than this: The 
Inca, ſtanding between the couple that were to be 
married, call*d each of them by their names, and 
then joining their hands, ſent them home to the 


bridegroom's father's, where the wedding was kept 


for ſeveral days, with feaſting,: muſick, dancing 
and drinking, as in this part of the, world. I don't 


find there were any previous addrefles, or that the - 
parties had any knowlege of each other *till they 


came before the Prince, or that he made any judg- 
ment how ſuitable the match was. like to be, in any 
other reſpects than as to their perſons, their reſpec- 
tive ages, and their quality. Here was no ſuch 
thing as courtſhip ; no conſent demanded, either 
of the parties or their parents ; but the Inca dif- 
poſed of both as he ſaw fit: And in the provinces 
of the empire at a diſtance from Cuſco, the vaſlal 
Princes perform'*d the ceremony, as the Inca did in 
the capital city; but as to the King himſelf, and 


the Princes of the ſeveral provinces, they took what 


women they pleas'd for their wives and concubines, 
without any manner of ceremony. 


And if the common people were not allow'd Common 
more wives than one, they had a liberty however 


to Entertain a commerce with other women (beſides 
| | their 
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Xl. , in the ſuburbs of great towns, but were never ſuf-, joicing, ard the relations all made preſents to the... 


fer*d to Uvell or appear among honeſt people, and 
were geiiefally eſteem'd infamous. Theſe ſtews, 
according to Dx ra Veco a, were conniv'd at by 


TY 4 


that induces the Pope, *tis faid; to indulge his ſub- 
jects in the like liberties, whoſe conſtitutions are as 
warm as the Peruvians. oh 


' When any of the royal family of the Inca's mar- 


ried, the vaſſal Indians of that province immediatel 
built houſes for the new-married people, whic 


were furniſh'd by the fathers of the bride and bride- 


groom, and every one of their relations brought ſome 
preſent for the new-married couple, and came and 
rejoiced with them on the occaſion : And when any 
of the common people married, their neighbours 


_ were oblig'd to afliſt in the building their houſes, 


and raiſing a little plantation of fruits, roots and 
herbs z and every married man had a portion of 
food and cloathing afſign'd him every year out of 
the royal magazines and ſtore-houſes, in proportion 
to the bigneſs of his family. None were ſuffer*d 


_ to ſtarve for want of neceſſaries, as they are in 


ſome Chriſtian countries ; neither were any people 
ſuffer'd to live idly, but all were buſied in huſban- 


dry, or ſome mechanick employment; and the 


wives of their Nobility and Gentry carried theit 


work with them, even upon viſits ; for the women 


The laws. 
of deſcent 
and inhe- 
ritances, 


ſpun and wove all their cloathing, tho' they had 
ſlaves and vaſſals who were oblig'd by their tenures 
to do every thing of rhat kind for them. 
As the Emperor or Inca was oblig'd to marry his 
eldeſt ſiſter, and if he had no iſſue by her, the 
next, and ſo on; and if he had iſſue by none of 
his ſiſters, to marry his next neareſt relation ; ſo 
none but the eldeſt ſon of ſuch marriages could in- 
herit the throne ; and thus the crown deſcended to 
twelve Inca's ſucceſſively, *rill the laſt Inca, ATa- 
BILIPA the baſtard, or rather the ſon of a foreign 
Princeſs, (viz. the Princeſs of Quitto) uſurp*d the 
throne and depoſed his brother Huascar. 
- If the Inca or Emperor had no ſon, he was ſuc- 
ceeded by his eldeſt brother,or his riext male relation; 
bur Dz La Veca obſerves, that the Spaniſh hiſto- 
rians were miſtaken, who related that the brother 
ſucceeded before the ſon of the deceas'd Emperor. 
The laws of inheritance were not the ſame in 
every province. In ſome, the eldeſt ſon did not 
inherit unleſs he was the moſt deſerving ; for the 


_ vaſſals had the choice of the ſucceſſion, provided 


-.-QF 


they ele&ted him out of the family of the Caraca's, 

Lonk of the diſtrict ; and they were at liberty 
to take the youngeſt, or any other fon they appre- 
hended would make the beft Governor, without 
any regard to their ſeniority : But in others the 
eldeſt ſon inherited, as with us ; and if there were 
no ſons, the eſtate went tro the eldeſt uncle. I 


don't find the daughters ever poſſeſs'd their lands 


Widows 
and or- 
Phans pro- 
vided for, 


The ma- 
nagement 
Of their 


Children, 


or real eſtates. __ 

: The Peruvians, however, ſeem to have had a par- 
ticulat regard for widows and orphans: Their lands 
were plough'd and cultivated at the charge of the 
publick;and were preferr*d tothe lands belonging to 
the temple of the Sun and thoſe of the Inca; but it 
was look*d upon as infamous for a widow to marry 
a ſecond huſband, eſpecially if ſhe had children, and 
as infamous for a man to marry ſuch a widow; fo 
that ſuch matches were very rare, and the widows 
liv'd in great efteem as long as they kept ſingle. 

Their children were weaned at two years of age, 


when they ſhav'd their heads and gave them their 


infant; ſome brought cloathing, others cattle, ſome 
preſented him with arms, and others with cups and 
veſſels of gold or ſilver plate, according to their 
quality: This was the cuſtom at the weaning of 
the eldeſt ſon, but no great notice was taken of 
the weaning the-reſt of the children, whether ſons 
or daughters. _ BOYS 
All their children were bred up very hardily, 
waſh'd with cold water as ſoon as born, and the 
mother bath'd in ſome cool ſtream as ſoon as ſhe was + 
brought to bed, if we may credit the concurrent teſ- 
timony of all the Spaniſh hiſtorians ; and they con- 
tinued to waſh their children every day with cold wa- 


experiment in that condition, ſhe would not come 
off ſo well as the Americans, it is preſum'd. _ 
_ Dx La Vz6a relates alſo, that they never took 
their children into their laps or arms, unleſs it were 
to dreſs them, but ſtoop'd down to the cradle 
where the infant lay to give it the breaſt, and th 
only three times a day, keeping them to their ſet 
meals, from the time they were born, ſaying, They 
would cry in expeCtation of it all day long, if they 
were humour*d in it every time they cry'd ; and 
that the gorging them with milk was the way to 
make gluttons and drunkards of them when they 
pew 0D, -- | Bs ets 
The Ladies of the firſt quality always. ſuckled 
their own children, and never put them out to 
wet-nurſes ; and though the ordinary time of their 
ſucking was two years, the women never came near - 
their huſbands beds *cill that time was expir'd, nor 
had the child any other food *till it was wean'd, if 
the mother's milk did not fail. When the child 
could ſtand alone it was taken out of its wooden 
cradle, to which it uſed to be bound down har 


with filetting, and ſet in a little pit, made in tt 


middle of the floor, which reach*d to the breaſt 

the child, and was lin'd or hung with linnen or 
woollen, and the play-things ſet about the verge of 
the pit or 'baſon ; fo that they were never troubled 


to carry their children about or fit with them in 


their laps, as our nurſes and good women are. 
Dx La Veca adds, that the Peruvian women had 
never any occaſion for midwives, but there was 
uſually an old hag of a witch, or enchantreſs, that 
attended the labour, who muttering over ſome 
charms, was ſuppoſed to facilitate the birth, and 
contribute to the good fortune of the infant by the 
ſuperſtitious ceremonies ſhe perform'd. . 


. 


As to their funerals, the bodies of their Inca's or Their fu- 
Emperors (it has been obſerv*d) were embalm'd and nerab. 


placed in the temple of the Sun, where divine ho- 
nours were paid them, but their hearts and bowels 
were ſolemnly interr*d at a country palace of the In- 
ca's, about two or three leagues from Cuſco, where 
magnificent tombs were erected, and great quanti- 
ties of gold and ſilver plate and other treaſures bu- 
ried with them : And at the death of the Inca's and 
Caraca's, or great Lords, their principal wives, fa- 
vourites and ſervants, either kill'd themſelves or 
made intereſt to be buried alive with them in the 
ſame tomb, that they might accompany them to 
the other world, ſays Dz La VEGa, and renew 
their immortal ſervices in the other life, which, as 
their religion taught them, was a corporeal and pok 
a ſpiritual ſtate. And here he corrects the errors 1 
JI tho 


Lend 


ſtate. 
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C HAP. thoſe hiſtorians who relate, that theſe people were 
NF. © kid or facrificed by the ſucceſſors of the deceaſed 


Y Rot, P Prince, which he ſeems to abhor as a moſt deteſted 7 


© Pieceof tyranny and cruelty z and obſerves further, 
that there was no manner of occaſion for any law 
br force to compel "them to follow their benefac- 
tors or maſters to the other world ; for when they 


were dead, they crouded after, then ſo faſt, that _ 


the Magiſtrates were forced ſometimes to interpoſe, 
and by perſuaſion, or their authority, to put a ſtop 
to theſe ſelf-murders, repreſenting thar the. de- 
ceag'd had no need of more attendants, or that it 
might be time enough to offer him their ſervice 
when death ſhould take them our of the world in 

_ a natural way. _ ML = 
Their be- However, it is evident from hence, that the Pe- 
 lief of an* ryyjans believ*d another ſtate after this, where they 
other were to live and enjoy their friends to all eternity, 
and that 'they were to be cloath*'d with fleſh and 
blood there as well as here ; though they muſt 
imagine the bodies they were to aſſume would be 
of a more heavenly conſtitution, to render them 
immortal, arid free from infirmities. Nor could 
they believe- they would be the ſame bodies rais'd 
again, and refin'd, becauſe theſe were embalm'd, 
or retmain'd in their torbs, while they expected 
to be tranſlated to thoſe regions of pleaſure imme- 
diately, and to be cloath'd with bodies on their ar- 
rival there: And in that caſe it could be of no ſer- 
vice to them to receive their former bodies again, 
after fome thouſand” years were elaps'd. But to 
proceed in their funerals. IRE 
= The firſt month after the death of their Prince, 
the whole city of Cuſco bewaiPd their loſs with 
Joud cries and lamentations, and every ward, or 
divifion, of the city aſſembled and march'd out 
| Into'the fields in proceſſion, carrying the trophies 
of their late Sovereign with them ; namely, his 


Mourn- 


ing. 


ſhield, his offenſive arms, his cloaths, and the trea- 


ſures that were to be buried with his bowels ; and 

in'ſongs repeated his heroic aCtions in the wars, the 

moſt remarkable inſtances of his juſtice, and other 

virtues. After the firſt month they commemo- 

rated the death of the Inca at every new and full 

moon *till the end of the year, the laſt day whereof 

was obſerv*'d with more folemnity than any of the 

former. Nor was this done only in the capital city 

of the empire, but in the chief town of every pro- 

vince, how far diſtant ſoever. They went out in 

proceſſion to all places, where they remembred 

- their Inca had: ever been a journey, or upon any 

other occafion, and there in mournful ſongs re- 

| cited his great aftions, and bewaiPd their toſs : 

' And the vaſlal Princes, or Noblemen, had much 

the ſame honours paid them on their deceaſe, in 

their reſpective provinces and lordſhips, by their 

vaſſals ; and this bids me to ſay ſomething of the 

* condition of the Peruvians, in relation to their li- 

| berties and properties, when the Spaniards arriv*d 

The fate there. The Inca's were abſolute Sovereigns, re- 

of the Pe- ftrain*d by no laws or compacts, but valued them- 

ppp W ſelves moſt, it ſeems, in being the Protectors and 
Spaniards Fathers of their people. 

arrived Every province had its Caracas, or prince, as ab- 

there. ſglute in his territories as the Inca in the empire, 

and only accountable to-him ; and in every pro- 

vince were a great many Caciques, or Lords, who 

had the command of their vaſlals, as the Caraca's 

had of them ; and as for the common people, they 

were all tenants, or rather flaves to their Lords, 

both their perſons and eſtates being in their power 

to do whatever they would with them ; for theſe 

tenants cultivated and manur'd their Lords lands, 
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built and repair*d their houſes, carried them on CH AP. 
their ſhoulders when they went abroad, and ferv'd. Xl. 
them both at home and abroad, without any other 
wages than the produce of their little tenements and 


plantations, and were fold and transferr*d from one 


Lord to another, whenever the lands they lived 


upon were ſold or alienated. |, 
_, Whenever the. Inca, or Emperor, had any parti- 
cular ſervice to do, he commanded.the vaſlal Prince 
of the province to ſee it done, and he again iſſued 
his orders to the Nobility under his government, 
who ſent their tenants, or ſlaves, to; perform what 


was requir'd, or march'd at the head of them in 
perſon, if they were commanded to the wars; ſo 


that the whole country, like Britain anciently, was 
divided between the Lords of the foil and their 
Slaves, or the Barons and their Bondmen, or Vil- 
lains. The generality of the people were in a ſtate 
of ſlavery before the Spaniards arriv'd 3 all the dif- 
ference was, thatduring the government of the In- 
ca's, and their native Lords, their ſervice was ex- 
tremely eaſy and gentle ; they requir'd their ſervice 
bur at certain times, and by turns, and never over- 
loaded or over-drove them, or commanded them 
into ſervices or countries deſtructive to their healths, 
Whereas the Spaniards had no regard to any of 
theſe particulars, but deſtroy*d thouſands of them 
by exaCting a too rigorous ſervice, compelling ſome 
to work in the mines, others to dive tor pearls, 0- 
thers to carry monſtrous. burthens, and travel into 
unhealthful climates, without making a ſuitable pro- 
viſion for them, and by theſe means perfeCtly depo- 
pulated ſeveral American iſlands and countries. 
*Tis true, the common people were vaſſals and ſlaves 
to, their ſuperior Lords before the Spaniards con- 
quer'd Peru, as has been intimated already, but then 
their own Princes uſed them as children, and the 
Spaniards treated them worſe than brutes. 

| Some of the poorer Indians, however, were gain- 
ers by this change, or at leaſt thought themſelves ſo 
at firſt; for the Spaniards, in order to gain them 
over to their party, gave many of them their free- 
dom, and made ufe of them in ſubduing their coun- 
trymen : But when the conqueſt was finiſh'd, theſe 
were not uſed much better than the reſt, *cill the 
Kings of Spain, by. their repeated edicts, in a man- 
ner by force compell'd the Adventurers and Plant- 
ers to treat the Indians as ſubjects, and not as ſlaves : 
ſince which time the Spaniards have introduc'd vaſt 
numbers of Negroes to work in the mines, and per-- 
form other laborious ſervices ; and the horſes, oxen 
and mules that have been carried to Peru, have 
made it leſs neceflary to exact thoſe hard and labo- 
rious ſervices from the Indians they did formerly 
ſuch as carrying their baggage, and drawing their 
carriages, by which multitudes periſh'd. * 

Peru is now poſſels*'d by a very different ſet of 

people than it was at the time of the Spaniſh con- 
queſt two hundred years ago. Beſides the native. 
Indians, there have been tranſported vaſt multi- 
tudes of Europeans and African Negroes of both 
ſexes, from whoſe mix*d embraces have {ſprung an- 
other race, being, a compound of all three, which 
have different features and different complexions 
from the people of any of the three parts of the 
world from whence they are deriv'd ; only thoſe 
that were born 1n Spain are call'd.Spaniards. If any 
perſon is born of a Spaniſh father and mother in 
America, he is calld a Criolli, and fo are the 
children of the Negroes born in Peru ; and, *tis 
ſaid, this term Criolli came firſt from the Negroes, 
who call'd their children fo that were born there, 
to diſtinguiſh them from native Africans, 


The 
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The children born between-/a' Spaniard and ah 
Indian, are called Meſtizo's ; and ſfo' are the echil- 
dren of a. Spaniard iand''a Negroe.' Thoſe born 
of 'a Negroe /and an Indian, are'calfd Mulats's, 
or Molatz's ; and itoithe children of theſe Mulata*s 
the . Spaniards" gave 'the name of» Cholo, which 
ſignifies a dog of a mongrel beed; and rhey-eftee 
them little better.” /The childrenof'a Spaniard and 


_ a Meſtizo they call Quartralvo's,”by which they 


would ſignify they are three parts |Spaniſh and'one 
Indian ; 'but the:children of a 'Meſtizo' with an In- 
dian woman, they call Trefalas, or three parts In- 


' dian; The deſcendants: of all.thefe have different 


names and different privileges 5/and |when -any 
of :them\come'to reſemble' the Spaniards ſo! much 


In their features and/complexiohs. that they carint 
_ be diſtinguiſhed from them, 'they/thuſe to remove 


to ſome diſtant town, where their pedigree is not 
known 3 and there they enjoy the honours and pri- 
vileges of the native Spaniards, eſpecially if they 


_ are people of Subſtance. 


But, as was intimated in the hiſtory of Mexico, 


there are always great diviſions and heart-burn- 


_ Ings between the Spaniards born in Spain, and the 


Criolli, or thoſe that'are born of Spaniſh parents 


in Peru. | 
The Criolli are by far the moſt numerous (per- 


Haps a hundred to one) and poſſeſs'd of the great- 


_ religion of all Peru is: now the ſame, from what 


eſt part of the lands; but the power is always lodg'd 
in the hands of the native Spaniards : The Vice- 
roys, and principal civil and military Officers and 
Biſhops, are always Spaniſh, which makes the na- 
tive Spaniards look down with great contempt on 
the Criolli, though born of Spaniſh parents, and 
they are perpetually doing each other ill offices ; 
Even among the Eccleſiaſtics there are everlaſting 


feuds, and the people are taught by the Criolli- 


Prieſts to hate the Spaniſh Friars ; though the 


\ nation, or what mixture of nations ſoever the pre- 


ſent inhabitants are deſcended. The Inquiſition 
(that reigns here with greater terror than in any 
part of the world) has compelled both Indians 
and Negroes to profeſs themſelves Catholicks ; 
and their way of inſtrufting them in the doc- 


trines of Chriſtianity, is the ſame here as it is in 


Spain ; namely, by piCtures, images, and theatrical 


- Entertainments : Every part of the hiſtory of the 


Goſpel almoſt is thrown into a play, and the Indi- 
ans are the actors ; one a&ts our SAVIOUR, ano- 
ther St. PETER, a third PonTi1us PiLaTE, a 
ourth Jupas, and ſo on. This they look upon as 

& teadieſt way of inſtrufting the vulgar in the 
Chriſtian religion, and to fix the hiſtory of it in 


_ their memories. ery 
The navi- I ſhall conclude this chapter with a word or two 


gation of 
the Peru- 
V1ans, 


Bark- 
logs. 


concerning the navigation of the Peruvians, who 
ſeem to have been provided with moſt improper 
veſſels and vehicles for tranſportation or fiſhing, 
of any nation in the world. I do not find that 
they had -either ſhip, boat, or canoe upon their 
coaſt when the Spaniards arrived there ; they 
croſſed over their rivers on floats of reeds or ruſhes, 
and at ſea had no other way of fiſhing, or tranſ\- 
porting their goods along the coaſt, but on bark- 
logs, of which Mr. Dameizs gives us the fol- 
lowing deſcription. | | 
Bark-logs are made of many round logs of wood, 
in manner of a raft, and very different, according 
to the uſe that they are defign'd for, or the humour 


_ of the people that make them, or the matter they 


are made of, If they are made for fiſhing, then 


they are only three or four logs of light wood, of 
VOL, BI, Ml 


ſeven or eight foot lohg, placed by 'the fide of etth 


other, pinn'd faſt'together with' wooden = $a 


bound hard with"withes, ' The 1685s are ſo placed; 
that the middkmoſt are lonper [than thoſe of 'the 
ſides, eſpecially at the. head,” or” Foreparty' which 


N—_— 


jo narrower "gradually intoan"angle or point, "7 


better-to cut-rhrough! the water” "Others/are +... 


mmade to:carry}gopds ; the bottom of theſe is made 
of twenty or thirty great trees; of about twenty, 
4hirty, or fotty>foot-Jong, faſtened lke"the'others, 
fide to [ide, and 1o; ſhaped”: Or the” top ef theſe 
they place anether-ſhotter row of trees a-croſs them, 
pinn'd faſt edieachother; atid then prrin'd: to the 
amdermoſt row 3/ this donble 'row! of planks makes 
the bottom 6f*the Abat of aconfideratle breadyh': 


Foot higher; with rbws of poſts; fornetimmes ſet ap- 
right, and ſupporting a floor or two ; but thoſe I 


From this bottom (the raft is raiſe@ "6, abont ret 


obſerved were raiſed by thick'*trees laid a-crofs each - 


other, as in wood-plles ; only not cloſe together, 


as in the bottom of the float, but at the ends and 


ſides only, ſo as to leave the middle all hollow, 
like a chamber, except that here and there a beam 
goes a-croſs it, to keep the float more compa&t. In 
this hollow, at about four foot high from the beam, 
at the bottom, they lay ſmall poles along, and cloſe 
together, to make a floor for another room, on the 
- of which alſo they lay another fuch floor made 
of poles z and the entrance into both theſe rooms 
is only by creeping between the great traverſe-trees, 


- which make the walls of this ſea-houſe. The low- 


eſt of theſe ſtories ſerves as a cellar ; there they lay 
great ſtones for ballaſt, and their jars of freſh wa- 


ter cloſed up, and whatever may bear being wet ; 


for by the weight of the ballaſt and cargo, the bot- 


tom of this room, and of the whole veflel, is ſunk 


ſo deep as to lie two or three foot within the ſur- 
face of the water. The ſecond ſtory is for the ſea- 
men and their neceſſaries : Above this ſecond ſtory 
the goods are ſtow'd to what height they pleaſe, 
uſually about eight or ten foot, and kept cloſe by 
poles ſet upright quite round ; only there 1s a little 
ſpace abaft for the ſteers-man (for they have a large 
rudder) and a fire-hearth before to dreſs their vic- 
tuals, eſpecially when they make long voyages, as 
from Lima to Truxillo, or Guiaquil, or Panama, 
which laſt voyage is five or ſx hundred leagues. In 


the midſt of all, among the goods, riſes a maſt, to 


which is faſtened a large fail, as in our weſt-coun- 
try barges in the Thames: They always go before 
the wind, being unable to ply againſt it ; and'there- 
fore are fit only for theſe ſeas, where the wind is al- 
ways in a manner the ſame, not varying above a 
point.or two all the way from Lima, till ſuch time 
as they come into the bay of Panama, and even 
there they meet with no great ſea, but ſometimes 
northerly winds, and then they lower their fails, 
and drive before it, waiting for” a change. All 
their care then is only to keep off from ſhore ; 
for they are ſo made, that they cannot fink at ſea. 
Theſe rafts carry ſixty or ſeventy tons of goods and 
upwards 3 their cargo is chiefly wine, ot}, flour, 
ſugar, Quitto cloth, ſoap, goat-ſkins dreſs'd, &c. 


The float is manag*d uſually by three or four men, 


who (being unable to return with it againſt the 
trade-wind) when they come to Panama, difpoſe of 
the goods and bottom together, getting a paſſage 


| back again for themſelves in ſome: ſhip or boat 


bound to the port they came from, and there they 
take a new bark-log for their next cargo. 

The ſmaller ſort of bark-logs lie flat on the wa- 
ter, and are uſed for fiſhing, or carrying water to 
ſhips, or the like (half a ton or a ton at a time) and 
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The pre- 


P. are more governable than the other, ' though they 


have maſts and ſails too. With theſe they go out at 


night, by the help of the land-wind-(which is ſel- 


dom wanting, on this coaſt) and return 
day-time with the ſea-wind. ' © 7 
As to the preſent ſtate of their navigation, the 
P- Spaniards have ſcarce any ſhips on this ſea but coaſt- 


back in the 


ing-veſſels, and the King's ſhips of war, which 


may be tenor twelve in number, and ſerve to pro- 
tet the trade againſt the Buccaneers and Priva- 
teers, who are, however, very often too hard: for 
them ; and. ſhould any European Power ſend a 
ſmall ſquadron of men of war into the ſouth- 
ſea, the whole royal navy of Spain on this coaſt 
would not be a match for them : But of the forces 
| of the Spaniards .(by ſea and land) on the weſt- 
| ern coaſt of South-America, I ſhall give a more 
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particular account-when I have ſurvey'd the pro- CH AP. 
vince of Chili. Prog > ng ri tbo Bt OO Brant y we | TI IT0E XI. 

+ The Peruvian, or Spaniſh inhabitants, -have yet 
no other forcign.commerce but with the reſt of.the 

Spaniſh colonies, either in. Chili to the ſouthward, 

or with thoſe of ;Mexico to;the northward : They 

fail every year from Peru (at'the proper ſeaſons) to 

the fairs of Acapulio and Panama, carrying the 
product and- manufactures. of Peru thither, but 
chiefly gold-and -filver, to a very great value ; and 


At, thoſe fairs-they furniſh themſelves with the pro- 


du and manufactures of China and the Eaſt-In- 
dies from the weſt, and thoſe of Europe from the 
eaſt; and in this rich traffick there are not more 
than ſeven -or eight ſhips employ'd within the 
though they. export and import 
the value of. many millions. - " th df 
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"Of the name, ſituation, and extent of Ca 111, and of the face of the country, dev ade, Oe” 


© w HIS country was named Chili by the firſt 
Spaniſh Adventurers, from a famous river 
and valley of that name, where they ob- 


| tain'd a ſignal victory over the natives : Whether 


the people. had any common name for the whole 
country before the Spaniſh conqueſt I very much 
queſtion, it not being united under one Sovereign, 
but divided into a great many little clans or tribes, 
commanded by their reſpective Chiefs, when the 
Spaniards arrived there ; and every particular na- 
tion or family had a diſtint name, which they 
received from or communicated to the ſeveral coun- 
tries they poſſeſſed. Chili, in which I ſhall take the 
liberty of comprehending Patagonia, the Terra- 
Magellanica, and Terra del Fogo, is bounded by 


. . Peru on the north, by La Plata and the Atlantic- 
.. ocean on the eaſt, and by the great South-ſea on 
- the ſouth and weſt, extending in length from north 


Face of 
the coun- 


try. 


extend, as has been obſerved in the deſcription of | 
Peru, from Santa Martha in Terra-Firma, to the 


to ſouth 27 degrees, 3o minutes, viz. from 25 to 
57 degrees, 3o minutes ſouth latitude : But the 
breadth is very unequal, being about 400 leagues 
broad in the north, and leſſening gradually till it 1s 
not. 100 broad in the ſouth, and 1s-conſequently of 
a pyramidical form, the northern boundary being 
the baſe, and Cape Horn the ſummit-of the pyra- 
mid. The oppoſite part of the globe to this coun- 
try is the Eaſt-Indies, 1 $8 
The face of this country very much reſembles 
that of Peru ; for all our ſea-men agree, that the 


coaſt of Chili is a high bold ſhore, and that further 
within the land there ariſe other hills, which the 


Spaniards call Sierra's, and above them the Andes, 
the higheſt mountains in the known world, which 


Streights of Magellan, that is, from 10 degrees 
north 'to 55 ſouth latitude, running 65 degrees 
from north to ſouth. ' To the deſcription I have 
given of theſe hills in Peru, I ſhall here add Ov aL- 


 LE's account of them, and of the face of this coun- 


The An- 


ces of 
Chili. 


try, which he had croſs'd often between Chili and 
La Plata (as he informs us.) | 
Theſe mountains, ſays that writer, are a prodigy 
of nature, and without parallel in the world, being 
a high chain of hills 1500 leagues in length, and 
40 leagues broad, with many intermediate valleys : 
"The alcent is ſo prodigious that we employ three 
or four days in arriving at the top of them, and as 
many more in the deſcent, that is, ſpeaking proper- 
ly, and only of the mountain ; for otherwile it may 
be affirmed, that one begins to mount even from 


| FOE 


the ſea-fide, becauſe all the way, which 1s about CHAP. 
es, 1s nothing but an extended ſhelving 


40. | 
coaſt, for which reaſon their rivers run with ſuch 


pecially near their ſources. 


that it is with, much difficulty we breathe, which 


obliges us to fetch, our breath quick and ſtrong, and. 


to open our. mouths wider than! ordinary, applying, 
to them likewiſe our handkerchiefs to condenſe our. 


breath, and break..the extreme coldneſs of the air, 


and ſo make it more proportionable to the tempe- 
rament which the heart requires. - This I have ex- 


perienced every time that I have paſſed thoſe migh- 
ty mountains, . . 


Don AnToxnto vet HerR ER A, and other 


writers obſerve, that thoſe who paſs the Andes in 


Peru, ſuffer great .reachings and vomitings ; be- 


cauſe no one thing produces ſo: great an alteration 
at once as a ſudden change of air, and that of the 
mountains being ſo unproportioned to, common re- 
ſpiration, produces in thoſe who paſs over it thoſe 
urprizing and painful effefts. *Tis true, that in 
that part of the Cordillera in Peru which they call 


Periacaca, there' may be a concurrence of other. 
_ cauſes, and a particular diſpoſition of the climate, 


to which may be attributed ſome of theſe effetts : 


For if they were to be attributed only to the height 


of the mountain, we that pals it in Chili ought to 


find thoſe .inconveniencies as much or more, be- 


cauſe the mountain is higheſt without compariſon 
here ; and yet, I-never endured thoſe reachings, or 
vomitings, nor have ſeen any of thoſe motions in 
others, but only the difficulty of breathing, which 
I have mentioned. Sx 

Others experience other effects, which I have of- 
ten heard them relate z but certain it is, we go 
through theſe mountains, treading as it were upon 
clouds ; when we aſcend: to the higheſt we can no 
longer ſee the. earth for the clouds below, but the 
heavens are clear, and the ſun ſhines out in its full 
luſtre. | Th 
The Iris, or rainbow, which: in- the valleys. we 
ſee croſſing the heavens, weobſerve from this height 
extended under our feet ; nor is it leſs admirable, 
that while we travel over theſe hills, and ſee at a 
diſtance tempeſts and ſtorms falling into the valleys 
beneath, the ſerenity over our heads exceeds that of 
the fineſt ſummer's evening. 


There 


force, that. their ſtreams are like mill-ſtreams, ef- . 


When we. come to aſcend the higheſt part of. 
the mountains, we feel an air ſo piercing and ſubtil, 
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CHAP. There are, in this Cordillera, or chain of maun-/ 3 to the eaſtward alſo; there are fewer fountains and CHAP, 


I. tains, fixteeri vulcano's, which at ſeveraltimes have rivers, and thoſe muddy, the face of the land me- 
Vulcano's broken out, and cauſed effefts very terrible and afto- Jancholy, without ſo much as one green tree to re- 


des. 


whith happen*d inthe year 1640, is/worthy t0 be 
remember'd; it broke-out in the enemy's country; 
in the territory of the Cacique ALranTeE, burning 
with ſo much force, that che mountain cleaving; in 


two, caſt forth pieces of rocks all on fire, with ſo. 


horrible a noiſe, that it was heard many leagues off 
Juſt like the going off of cannons, _ F 

The firſt of theſe vulcano's is called the vulcang 
of Copiapo, and is about 26 degrees bn the confines 
of Chili and Peru'; tm 3o degrees is that of Coquim- 
bo; in 31 and a half that of Liqua; in 35 that of 
Peteroa ; in 36 and a half that of Chilau; in 37 
and a quarter that of Antoco this is followed by 


that of Notuco in 38 and a half; that of Villarica , 
is in 39; near this is another in 40 and a quarter, / 


and in 41 is that.of Oforno ; and near that, in leſs 


' than a quarter of a degree, that of Guanatruca 


and in a little more than 4.2 degrees, that of Que- 
trucabi ; and/laſt of all are two more, one without 


___ a'name, in 44, and that of St. Clement, which is 


Mines of 


in 45 and a half. 


- Theſe mountains are ſuppoſed to be very rich in 
mines, but there may be two cauſes afſigned why 


. their riches do not manifeft themfelves more : The 


firſt is that general ſtate-reaſon and inviolable maxim 
among the Todlan to.conceal and'notidiſcover them 


' tb any other nation : For if any one arnong them, 


either out of intereſt, negligence, or any other mo- 
tive of conveniency, diſcovers' any thing of this 
kind, his death is infallible, and no power on carth 
can ſave him. _ FTE I POL. OE. 8 


"The other reaſon to be affigned for hot ſeeking 


after theſe mines is, the great plenty of every thing 


neceſſary for life ; ſo that hunger, which 1s the 


prompter of coyetous deſires, being wanting, there 
are few that care to run hazards, and go through 


_ impraCticable defarts in ſearch 'of hidden treaſure ; 


Further 


_ obſerva- 


tions on 


| the Andes, eaft and weſt parts.) One would think heaven had 


eſpecially finding already ſo much gold in the val- 
leys and rivers, thateven the mines in the low coun- 


tries are not wrought. 


© The difference which may be obſerved in paſling 
the Cordillera between each fide of the mountain 1s 
ſo great, that they ſeem two different worlds (the 


laced theſe mountains here to- divide them as a 


' all, and keep off from the weſt all the ſtorms and 


ill weather of the eaſt. Any one that travels to the 


top of them may experience this clearly, for there 
he diſcovers both horizons, and when he looks to 


the caſt, all is covered with great vapours, which 
ſcem to hinder the light, and thadow all the coun- 
try; and at the ſame time Jooking weſt, the hea- 
vens are ſo bright, that it cauſes pleaſure and-joy to 
look on them. *The eaſt ſide is full of a cloudy 
thick air, which engenders ſtorms and hail, with 


horrible thunders and lightnings : On the other ſide, 
in the weſt, there 1s not a cloud to be ſeen, bur all 


is clear and' bright, as if in the heavens themſelves 
there were ſuch a partition as the Cordillera to di- 


vide the climates z and upon earth there is a diffe- 


rence in the trees, plants, and animals on each fide. - 
A curious obſerver contemplating once from this 


| height, this remarkable difference, faid, That na- 


ture, in the fabrick of this part of the world, ſeem®d 
to have.turn'd her back upon the eaſtern provinces, 
and look*d with her face” only upon Chili, giving 
bleſſings with both'hands to this laſt, and leaving 


"the other as it were diſinherited, and'grieving at the 


pre-eminency of its elder brother, -In going down 


9 


earth; 


of which the Indians make excellent liquors, and 


in the An- nifhing to alkthe country. » Amongſt the reſt, that- « create the ſight, nor any pleaſant yerduge ;jand when 


at laſt you meetwith ſome, as in the valley of Uſ- 
pallata, the Hheats-begin-fo be infoleraWle, but when 
we go to the welt *tis quite otherwiſe; for as ſoon 
as we begin to deſcend, we meet with lovely ſprings, 
ne trees are green, the groves fragrant and plea- 
fant, and the little valleys are likeſo many refling- 
places in that great ſtair-caſe ; from the very foot of 
the mountains one feels the aildef of the ſea-air, 


and one is charmed with the harmony of the birds 


and other delightful obje&ts. 
Art the foot of the mountains, on the eaſt-ſide, 


.on the contrary, -the.land is barren and little culti- 


vated, neither are there flocks of any kind fed or 
bred; fo that the fields look like a barren defart, 
but this may proceed poſlibly from the thinneſs of 
the proper Who have not try'd. the fertility of the 

or the plains below theſe are extremely fer- 
tile where they are cultivated. RY 


- 'The ſprings on the weſt-ſide of the mountaingdo - | 
ſo fertilize the fields below, that they keep the egrth _ _ 


freſh and green all the year : And there is ſuch va- 
riety of trees, ſo admirably diſpoſed, that one would 
think they were planced by the hand of man; many 
of theſe are loaded with the: fruits of the country, 
ſome of their fruits are very good to eat. The 
valleys alfo are full of odoriferous beautiful flowers, 
produc'd by nature without human induſtry, and 
there are among them moſt. extraordinary phyfical 
plants. The little hills afford 'go0d paſture, and 'in 
their valleys, olives, almonds, and all forts of fruit- 
trees thrive extremely. In the plains alſo are vine- 
yards, of which are made excellent wines. © 


With the firſt rains of the winter, which are about Weather 
the middle of May, the Cordillera begins to be co- 9 theAn- 
ver'd with ſhow, and to put on, as it were, a white 


armour to hinder its being pafſed, not only by 
men, but even by animals and birds, which are fo 


driven out of it by the rigour of that ſeaſon, that 


there is not one remaining in it; 

© Even the Stgnerillo's and Sorfales (birds, which 
of their own nature are ſo hot, that in the very be- 
ginning of the ſummer they take to the mountains) 
as ſoon as they perceive that the winter draws near, 
come in flocks down to avoid its rigour in the 
mountains 3 and then the ground being almoſt'co- 
vered with them, it proves the ſeaſon of pleaſure, 
for the youth, of the country take and carry loads of 
them home; reſerving ſome to put in cages, their 
notes being very ſweet. The Cordillera is thus 
ſhut up five'or fix months in the year; ſo that till 
October or November, it cannot be paſſed without 
manifeſt danger of one's life, and in the midſt of 
winter not at all, becauſe all the paths and ways 
are cover*d to the heighth of many yards; and if 
any one ſhould be raſh enough to attempt it, he 
would not be able to go forward or backward, as 
has happened to ſeveral who either upon ſome very 
preſſing concern and intereſt, or flying from a death 
which threatened them for their crimes, have found 
it in theſe deſarts. PE | 
Theſe are buried in the very boſom of froſt and 
ſow, which preſerves them without being em- 
balmed, and yet keeps them incorruptible and dry, 


for ſo they have been found after many years z ſuch 


is the cold of thoſe mountains, that it dries up all 
the moiſture that can cauſe corruption in dead bo- 


dics, and fo preſerves them, 


This 
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CHAP. This difficulty of paſſing the Cordillera is leſs at 
_ + | the entrance than at the end of the winter, becauſe 
* the drifts of ſnow are not then fo violent as to ſhut 


up the ways entirely, In thoſe ſeaſons, therefore, 
fome do venture to. paſs, tho* with great danger, 
and ſometimes they are ſo lucky as to get off well, 
becauſe they meet with a clear ſky, yet at other 
times it coſts them dear, and always *tis with infi- 
nite labour that they get through. ETA 
| In ſhort, every body has ſome ſtory to tell of the 
mountain, and complain of it ; for ſome loſe their 
toes, others their fingers, ſome their ſight, ſome 


are. benumb'd and lam'd, and fo remain all their 


lives with great infirmities. And I do not wonder 
at all at-this, becaufe tho? one ſhould paſs without a 


ſtorm, yet the cold is ſo intenſe, that it cannot but f 


injure nature extremely in that ſeaſon, ſince even 
in the midſt of ſummer when we paſs this moun- 
tain, and in the lower part of it we ſweat with heat; 
as ſoon as we come to pals the top, we are forced 
to-put on double cloathing,and prepare the ſtomach 
with good warm things to withſtand the ſharpneſs 
of the cold, and the ſubcilneſs of the air, which pe- 
netrates the body through and'through if it be not 
well covered. of. ar ant] Tories tes 
*Tis neceſſary to obſerve, that it is of this cold 
of the mountain that authors ſpeak' when they ſay, 
that the cold of. Chili is ſo ſevere, that the rivers 
are frozen up, and men frozen to death in the fields: 
For this is true only of thoſe uninhabitable moun- 
tains where I believe at. that ſeaſon the rivers are 


frozen, and if any ſprings do eſcape, they are vety - 


few, and that 1n 
F * . x PR EN +7 can] O 

And thus the truth of what hiſtorians relate may 
be. reconciled z; for: they not knowing the contrary, 
make no diſtinCtian between the mountains and the 
plains, in which there never was ſeen any fuch ef- 


the valleys moſt ſecur'd and ſhel- 


te&t'of cold in any, part of them ; for the ſea-air, 


which is thick and moiſt, tempers the ſharpneſs of 
the blaſts from the Cordillera z and. for this reaſon 
it is, that the colds of the Pampas of Cuyo and 


Tucuman, on the eaſt fide of the Andes, are fo in- 


ſapportable z; which. being at. ſuch a diſtance from 
both ſeas, and- not enjoying the warmth of its va- 
pours, the air 'in ſummer is intollerably ſcorching, 
and in winter fo cold, and for want of rain ſo dry, 
that *cis common. for animals to be found dead in 


on the mountains of Chili; and *tis obſerved, that 


ſprings, and rivers abound much more in the low 


lands of Chili than they: do in Peru. The rivers 
which run from the Andes weſtward, and fall into 
the South-ſea, both in Peru and Chili, as has been 


obſerved, are rapid torrents, generally occalioned 


by the meltingof the ſnows on thoſe mountains, and 
the declivity of the. ground, and conſequently are 
ſcarce any of them'navigable far from their mouths 
but near. their ſources they. run ſo violently, thar 
there is no croſling them at ſome ſeaſons. There 
are rivers alſo that precipitate themſelves from- the 
tops of thoſe high mountains, forming the moſt 
beautiful natural. caſcades that ever the eye beheld, 
while others tumble from ſo vaſt a height, that 

V OL. I. | i 


South-ſea, and theſe are 3oin'd 


their waters diſperſe and fall upon: the valleys be- 
neath in drops like ſhowers of rain ; and when the 
ſun ſhines upon them, afford a moſt agreeable pro- 
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ſpe as they deſcend ;/ of theſe, the water-works - 


11 the palaces of Italy and France are but faint re 


ſemblances, and would' be contemned by any one - 


that had view'd thoſe 
cauſes. 


ſplendid effects of natural 


OvaLLE mentions ſeveral famous fountains in 


the mountains of the Andes, particularly thoſt call'd 
Los Oyos de Aqua, or The Eyes of Water, .in a 
valley of about a mile diameter, adorned with ever-. 


greens and flowers, which make it the very picture | 


of Paradiſe, he ſays. This valley is ſurrounded with 
prodigious high rocks, and in the middle of it thefe 
fountains ſpring up, throwing themſelves with great 
fotce into the air, and falling down agairi;form two 
large ftreams, running into a winding ſerpentine 
courſe through the valley, ſometimes ata diftatice, 
and then approaching nearer each other till they uriite 


at length in one channe and form a confiderable ri- 


ver, the water whereof isas clean aschryſtal, and fo 
extremely cold, that*tis impoſſible to drink adraught 
of it. He mentions ale eyeifireencs iffuing from 
the Andes, that forcing themſelves thro” a moun- 
tain, have a natural bridge-over them, form'd' of a 


various colours, which hang like icicles from the'tap 


There are many falutary fountains alſo 


rock, the vault wheredt is addrned with: ſtones of - % 


. and-fides of it, under which run five different-rivers . 
of hot water thateure many diſeaſes. gdatib 
ur. the Baths. 


Plains and valleys: of Chili, particularly one thatirifes 


at the foot of the vulcano of Villarica, and: runsinto..: 


a neighbouring. lake. There are-two' more which 


Tie near each other and form the river Chico; orie 


of them hot-and the other cold. The baths of Ran- 
cagua,. near the town of-St:' Jago, are celebrated 
allo for the cure of many diſt rs ; thofe of 


fountains are the beſt that are the fartheſt from the 


form whence the Spaniards could never drive them, 
.T hey have alſo'feveral falt-water lakes, which have 
a communication: with the ſea, part of. the year. In 


. 
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Mayten, Mapacho and Conttally, : have the! like 
healing virtues; but, my. author: obſerves, thoſe 


The moſt conſiderable freſh-water- lakes are:thoſe Lakes. 
of Tagatagua,. near St. Jago, and-that of Puren;'n 
which the Chileſians had an impregnable fortreſs, 


ſtormy weather the ſea forces a way-into them, and 
lteaves them full of fiſh 3  and-when' the communi- : 


cation-with the ſea ceaſes, as/it does in January, arid 


the hot weather cames on, the water cangeals, and 
leaves a cruſt of fine white: ſalt a foot thick. 
I come now to {| 
fing in the Andes, and: running» weſtward into: the 
many other leſſer 
ſtreams that fall into them-in their-courfe, none'of 
them running more than 20 or: 40-leagues before 
they reach-the ſea, . and: that fo/ precipitately from 
thoſe high mountains, that- they are, not: navigable 
(as has been hinted already) fora veſſel of any bur- 
then much beyond: thetr mouths. | 17 


lado, a falt river on the fouth confines of Peru, 
which falls into the South-ſea in 2 5 degrees of fourth 
latitude, the waters whereof are ſo hot that they can- 
not be drank. But, I preſume, OvaLLo talks 
merrily, when; he relates that a horſe which drank 
plentitully of them was turned into {alt while he 


peak moze-particularly of the ri- 


The chief of theſe rivers are, 1. The river of Sa- Salt-river, 


was drinking. 9.08 | | 
' 2. The river Capiapo, which diſcharges itſelf in- Copiapo 
to the ſame ocean in 26 degrees ſouth latitude, - 


22. 


s. 
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their mouths for ſhipping to ride in... 
Coquin -- 4. The river Coouimbo, which diſcharges itſelf 
bo. into the South-ſea in go degrees ſouth latitude. 
Govana- ©. 5, Govahadore, in-31 degrees, 20 minutes ſouth 


dore. latitude. 


6. Jongoy. 
* 4, 'Lemart. 
$8. Chuapa. 


| 9. Tongotoma. 

Valpaciſo.- - 10. Valpanifog; and 

Maypoco.., 31: Maypoco. All whichdiſcharge themſelves 
into the South- ſea between 31 and 33 degrees of 
fouth latitude. © © BT 
. 12 There are four or five ſmaller rivers which 
fall into the ſea together, near Valpariſo, as FuNn- 
'NEL relates ; but ſays, he does 'not know another 
inſtance of ſo-'many rivers ſo near together on the 
whole coaſt 'of Chili. - | 


Maule., 13. Theriver Maule, one of the largeſt of their 
| rivers, the mouth whereof is in 33 degrees andan 

Ttata. - x4. The great river Ttata, in 34 degrees. 

Bobio. Þ 15. The river Bobio, in 37 degrees, eſteemed 


the largeſt river in Chili 70 oy 
Imperial. 16, The river Imperial, which falls into th 
| South-ſea in 38 degrees, 40 minutes.  . | 


OY 17. The river of Valdivia, or Baldivia, which 


+ diſcharges itſelf into that'ocean in 40 degrees ſouth 
_ 4g Re otro ot yi IE SR 9 | 
Chico, © 18. The river Chico, Balena, 'and Coronado, 
Coronado,” Which fall into a;great bay, form'd by the iſland of 
_ . Chiloe and the Main, between 41 and 43 degrees of 
ſouth latitude, ito the ſouthward of which are the 
river of Martyrs and the river of 'the Apoſtles, 
' which fall into: the South-ſea between 45 and 48 

_ degrees of ſouth latitude. "3:4 Ces 


| Pons, The chief portsof Chili upon the South-ſea, are, 


'the port of Copiapo,” in 26 degrees ſouth latitude; 

of Coquimbo, in 3o'degrees'z of Govanadore, g1 
degrees, 20 minutes z of Valpariſo, 32 degrees, go 

' _ minutes; of Itata, 24 degrees,” 35 minutes ; of Con- 
ception, 37 degrees z, of Santa\Maria, 37 degrees, 

. 3o minutes; of La Moucha,' 38 degrees, 30 

. minutes; of Valvidia, 40' degrees'; 'of Brewers- 
"haven, or Carelmepo, 41 degrees, 3o minutes ; 
of Caſtro in the iſland of Chilve, 42 degrees, ' go 
Seas and | The ſeas that border upon Chili, 'if' we include 
winds, Patagonia, are the Atlantic on the eaſt, and the 
South-ſea, or Pactfic-ocean, fo nam'd from the 
fine ſerene weather ſeamen meet with there, on 
the weſt ; but this pacific name is only proper to 
that part of the South-ſea which lies within 3o, or 
at moſt 35 degrees of. ſouth latitude, for all that 
lies ſouth of 35 is as ſubject to ſtorms as any other 
ſea, and the winds are'variable'as in other places. 

_ But to the northward of | 35 or 'thereabouts, the 

. winds are always ſoutherly two.or three: points up- 
-on the ſhore, -andtheſe ſoutherly: winds continue 
to blow 140/or' 150 leagues to the weſtward of 
the ſhore before they alter; and: at 200 leagues to 
the weſtward, _ the true-trade-wind ſets in at eaſt- 


ſouth-eaſt *rill you have paſſed the Pacific-ocean and 


_ arrive at the Eaſt-Indies. e 


. "Tides. The tides on this coaſt riſe but nine or ten 


foot, it being an -open bold ſhore, - with very 
few |bays or harbours in-it; and *tis an obſerva- 
tion of DamPIER and other ſeamen, that the tide 
never riſes ſo high on fuch a ſhore as it does where 
© there are bays, gulphs and great rivers that- con- 


Kne 1t. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


CHAP. 3. The river Guaſco, which falls into the ſeain 
. IL 28 degrees: The laſt two forming good bays at 


In ſpeaking of the ſeaſons of Chili it is neceſſary CHAP: 
to have regard yo the three grand diviſions which _ MS. 
are comprehended under that general name; for gens. 
theſe are as different from each other" in many 
reſpeCts as they are from any other part 'of the 
world almoſt ; only in this they' all agree, that 
when it is ſimmer, 'in thoſe countries which he to 

the northward of the Tropic of Cancer, as Europe, 

Aſia, and North America for. the / moſt part doy 

then it is winter in Chili and all other countries to 

the ſouthward of -the Tropic of Capricorn; © 


The three grand diviſions of Chili are, 1. That The three = 


of Chili Proper, which lies between 25 and'45 de-grand di- 
grees of ſouth latitude, and between the mountains 5 
of Andes and the South-ſea, 2. The- province of gf Chili. 
Cuyo, or Cuito, which hes between the Andes of 
the weſt, and La Plata on the eaſt; and g. Terra- 
Magellanica, comprehending Patagoma and Terra. 
del Fogo, and extending from 45 Jelirtes of ſouth 
latitude to Cape Horn, in' 57 degrees, "30 minutes; 
bounded: by the Alantic-ocean on the caſt, and 
the South-ſea on the ſouth and weſt,” Shad 

1. In Chili Proper the ſpring beginsin-the middle In Chili 


_ of Auguſt, and laſts t6 the/middle of November} Proper. 


when the ſummer begins and laſts *till the: middle of 
February ; and then follows the antumn, which 
laſts *till the middle of May, when they enter upott 
their wintet. The trees are all bare of leaves, and 
white froſts cover the ground in 'a morning, which 
are uſually diffolv'd however within two hours after 
ſun-riſe, and *tis very ſeldom that any ſnow falls in 
the valleys or low grounds. =» | HOSHTI 


- Neither the heat or the cold are ſo great here as in 

other countries of the ſame lJatitade, but that part 

of the country which lies next the ſea'is warmer 

than that which 1s contiguous' to the mountains ': Weather: 

Nor is there ſo much-cloudy or rainy weather here -"y w_ 

in winter as in countries that lie in the ſane latitude 

either north or ſouth. The north wind, which 

brings wet weather with it, ſeldom'-laſts more than 

two or three days at a time, and then ts ſucceeded by 

the fouth wind, which is always'attended' with a 

bright clear heaven, and brings health and pleaſure 

with it. In ſummer they have conftaiit ferene ſettled 

weather without'rain'; nor have' they occafion for 

any, the country is: ſo well watered by the rivers of 

melted ſnow, which -in the 'beginning /of' the 

ſummer deſcend from the mountains'of Andes. * 
2. In the province of -Cuyo; which lies eaſt of In Cuyo. 

the mountains of Andes, extending from. La Plata 

to 45 degrees, on the contfary,.the winter is extreme 

cold, it freezes in the houſe, and their cattle die if 

left abroad ; - and the heats are equally.intolerable-in 

ſummer-: "Thunder, lightning, - and tempeſt, are 

frequent here alſo in the ſummer, and ſuch deluges 

of rain in the ſpring, 'as overflow the country: ; all. 

which, itis ſuppoſed, the mountains of Andes ſkreen 

the country of Chili Proper from : 'But then I find 

the province of Cuyo has ſcarce any rain'in the win- 

ter, only continued froſts and bright ſettled weather. 

'3. As to that part of the country which' is call'd In Terra 
Terra Magelenica, and Patagonia, which I have Magellen- 
comprehended within the bounds of Chili, and lies ** 
between 4.5 and 57 degrees, 30 minutesſfouth latitude. 

This is a cold uncomfortable country, and, ac- 
cording to our ſeamen, who have furrounded it, the 
cold is more intenſe here than in other countries in 
the ſame latitude in our northern hemiſphere. Cer- 
tain is is, that none of our European Adventurers 
have been invited either by the air or ſoil to plant 
colonies either on the eaſt or weſt coaſt of Patagonia, 
or Terra Magellenica, hitherto, and the Spaniards 
that poſſeſs the - reſt- of Chili, contiguous to this 


country, 


@ © wil oa 


. 
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III. 


per. 


: St. Jago. 


fines; and 12, Arauco, 


"iT OF EAbLiL; 
CHAP. countky, perfectly neglet it, and do- not think it +. The city of. Conception, Gituated ons fine bay 
n-37, 


worth their while to penetrate further ſouthward 
than to the latitude of 4.5 or thereabouts z tho? they 
claim the property of the land as far as the pro- 
montory of Cape 


CHAP. It. 


Of the provinces and ſubdiviſions of Chili, aut of 


their chief towns, buildings, ana fortreſſes. 


CHAP. FFHE provincesand ſubdiviſions of this country 


are the ſame I mention'd in treating of the air 


Provinces and ſeaſons; viz. 1. Chili Proper. 2. Cuyo, or 


and chief Cuito;' and. 9; The ſouthern diftrict of Terra Ma- 
towns. 


gellenica, in which is included Patagonia and the 
Terra del Fogo. | 


Chili Pro- The province, of Chili Proper is bourided by 


Peru on the north z by the province of Cuyo, or 
Cuito, on the eaſt; - by the Terra Magellenica on 
the ſouth z and by the Pacific-ocean on the weſt, 
being about fourteen hundred miles in length 
from north - to ſouth, and ſcarce an hundred in 
breadth, from ecaſt:to weſt, being confin'd between 
the mountains of Andes and the South-ſea. 


| The chief towns in Chili Proper are, x.St. Ja- 


£0. 2, Conception. - 3: Coquimbo, or La Sere- 
na. 4. Baldivia, or Valdivia. 5. Imperial. 6. Vil- 
la. Rica. 7. Oforno. 8. Caſtfo. .g. Copiapo. 
10. Guaſco. 11. Angol, or the city of the Con- 
...7. Thecity of St. Jago, ſituated in 34 degrees 
ſouth latitude, 77 weſt of London, 2. leagues weſt 


of the mountains of Andes, and 18 eaſt of the Pa- 


cific-ocean, on a ſmall river at. the foot of a hill; 


in a pleaſant and fruitful valley, which is above 28 . 
| leagues in circumference, and watered by the great 


river Maypo, or Maypocho, on the banks whereof 
the Indian villages are very numerous. The Spaniſh 
writers relate, that there were not leſs than four- 
ſcore thouſand Indians inhabited this valley when 
they firſt arrived there, which, from the great river 
that runs through it, was call'd the valley of May- 
pocho. | ; | 163-40 ; DUE 
. . St. Jago being the metropolis of Chili, before it 
was deſtroy'd. by the natives, was the largeſt and 
beſt built city in the country, and, according to 
the uſual Spaniſh model, had a great ſquare in the 


' middle of it, from whence the principal ſtreets ran 


in a dire line, and were croſs'd by others at right- 
angles. On the north-ſide of the great. ſquare ſtood 
the town-hall, in which their Courts of juſtice were 


held ; and on the weſt the cathedral and Biſhop's 


palace 3 and the other two ſides were adorn'd by 
piazza's and balconies over them. Beſides the-ca- 
thedral, there were ſeveral pariſh-churches, monaſ- 
teries, and nunneries, built with white hewn ſtone, 
and.richly adorn'd z. and into the: principal ſtreets 
were. brought canals from the river, which lies on 
the north ſide of the town, and from thence their 
gardens and the adjacent fields were watered in the 
dry ſeaſon, the town being plentifully ſupply*'d with 
all manner of corn and fruits, both European and 


- Indian, and with fleſh of all forts from the nume- 


rous flocks and herds that are fed in the valley that 


| ſurrounds it., . This: was:a Biſhop's ſee, the ſeat of 
' the Governor of Chili, and the Courts of juſtice here 


w1s 2 univerſity, at leaſt the fathers had ſchools in 
their monaſteries, and a power of conferring de+ 
rees on ſuch, as had qualified themſelves for them 


= = their ſtudies. This city was founded, by PETER 


ve VALDivia, Who canquer'd this part of Chili 
in the year 1541. Valparizo is the port-town to it, 


anda 


Horn, the fartheſt boundary of 


- 


of the South-ſea, in the form of. a creſcent, 


e 
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degrees ſouth latitude, the iſ)and of Santa Maria ly- "YO 
ing, before it, and forming a good harbour. 'The 1 aged 


town to the landward is encompaſs*d by. hills that 
rife gradually one above another, and are planted 
with vines and- fruit-trees. in a ſemi:circular form, 


\ 


affording a moſt L ers roſpe&t from the-ſea, 
a Biſhop's ſee; and was founded by 


This town allo is 
Varvivia,. in the.year 1550... 
3- Coquimbo, - or La Serena, 
degrees ſouth latitude, on a ſmall river in a fine val- 
ley (from whence it takes the ;name.of Coquimbo.) 
It ſtands in full viewof a bay of theſea, from -whic 
*tis about two miles diſtant, over-looking a Cab 


plain, which lies between the town and. the ſea, 


1s ſituated in..3o Coquimbs 


his place is of a;pretty large extent,.cotitaining ſe- 


ven or eight churches, and ſeveral monaſteries, but 


# + ® 


of no great ſtrength, as the Buccaneers relate, who 


took the town and burnt it in; the year 2680, with 
an hundred men only, tho* the Spaniſh garriſon 


conſiſted of treble their number z but the people had - 
carried off moſt of their treaſure and valuable efeRs, 


This town alſo was founded by Vatpivia, in the 
year 1544. _ | 1911 


| 1499s 7 SLAG» 2,3 FLOSIVAE | 
| 4- The town of Baldivia,, or Valdivia, is itd 40'Baldivis: 


degrees ſouth latitude; ſituated on an; eminence-at 
the point of a.peninſula, form'd by two rivers; 
which, with the iſlands before. it,, make it the ſec; 
cureſt and moſt ſpacious. harbour. on-. the coaſt of 
Chili. It is defended alfo by ſeveral forts on-the: 


faid iſland and peninſyla : buty in;the opinion! of. Sir | 


Jonn NaxBoroven, who viſited this port by: 


- 


the command of King: Caries IL in the year 


1670, the town might eaſily 'be!taken, 1/1 
_ The paſſage up to the town, for great ſhips is'vtt 
the eaſt ſide, being about 6 leagues, but ir-is-not 
above 2 leagues from the ſea by another paſſage:on- 
the weſt-ſide, by which. the ſmaller. veſſels gq-up.. 
This Commander obſery*d there were three rivers 


fell into/the-harbour, but they wereinot navigable -- 


much beyond the tgwn : What: this;/ place is moſt 
conſiderable for beſides the harbour is, the rich gold: 
mines 'in the. neighbourhood, in the ' working: of 
which, PzTzz VAaLDivia, who, founded-it-in: 
the year 1552,, and. gave his own name to it; ems: 
ploy'd twenty, thouſand Indians, who finding them-/ 
elves cruelly oppreſſed, by being forced to dig; in. 
the mines and. to do other intolerable drudgeries,. 
roſe upon the. Spaniards, re-took. this and moſt of 
the towns they had built, and making Varpivia: 
priſoner, *tis. ſaid, pour'd melted; gold down his 
throat, reproaching' him, that his avarice was not 
to. be ſatisty'd otherwiſe, The war continued-be-/ 
tween the Spaniards and the Chileſians for an hun-, 
dred years, and is not entirely ended at this day, 
tho? the Spaniards have repoſlels'd, themſelves of 
Baldivia and ſome other places z but I ſhall enlarge 
upon theſe articles when I come to treat of | the 


hiſtory of this country, 


5. The town of Imperial is ſituated on an emi- "WAP" 


nence at the confluence of two rivers, in 39 degrees 
ſouth latitude, about 22 leagues to the northward of 


Baldivia, being about 3 leagues diſtant from the ſea, - 


but the port is not deep enough for veſſels of any 
conſiderable burthen, x Lowe 
6. The town, of 
near the foot of the Andes, in.4o degrees ſouth la+ 
titude, 20 leagues. caſt of Baldivia. This place. ob> 
tain'd its name from the vaſt quantities of gold 
found. in the- adjacent country. It, was: taken and 


deſtroy'd by the Chileſians, in the.,year 16044; who 


put every man they found in it to the ſword,' not 


L- . ſparing 


Villarica, ſituated on a:ilake y;y,.... 


= 


way Mei into captivity, in revenge for the numerotis 
>. - cfvueltics CI them by the Spaniatds: Nor 
+-." can I leatn that the Spaniards have ever re-buit the 
town ſince, or even re-pofſeſs?d themſelves of this 

part of the country. OT. ON 

Oſorno. . ''4, Ofortio'is ſituated on a'bay of the ſea, in 41 


2grees ſouth latitude, about 20 Teagues ſouth of 


DOZA, Who ſucceeded VarDivia inthe govern- 

+. -,» ment of 'Chili. This town was alſo deſtroy*d b 
| the Indians in another infurre&ion, but the Spant- 

ards afterwards rebuilt it, and are poſſeſs'd of it at 


T0 ada Ts 
3 Caſtro is ſituated on the weſt ſide of the iſland 
of Chiloe, in 42 degrees ſouth htitude, This'town 

was built by the Spaniards, about the year 1600, 

when the Chilefians had in a: manner driven them 

from the continent; and forced them to fly for re- 


Sir Joun NarxBotbucH, extends from 41—40 
 Guth latitude 'to 4330, It is a fruitful iNand, 
ahd bears good' wheat'; and both Here and at Ofor- 
fo, 6ver-againſt-it, (there is great plenty of gold, 

- which the Spaniards purchaſe of the natives ; but 
_ the Chilefians'will not ſuffer the Spaniards to ſearch 
for mines-as' formerly, Keeping poſſeſſion of all the 
inland: country, and maintaining 'their liberties to 

this Jay, which they-recover'd with ſo much bra- 


s 


tery after the Spatjiards had enſlaved them, and in 
appearance eſtabliſh'd/their dominion, = 
1.9. The town of Copiapo is ſituated 26 degrees 


_Copiapo? nor Sree 
north latitude,-at the mouth of a river of the fame 


name, which, with ar iſland "that lies before it, | 


_ forms a tolerable 'harbour'in the South-ſea. The 
valley of Copiapo, to which - this town communi- 
cates'its name, was the firſt the Spaniards poſſeſs*d 


themſelves of: after their conqueſt of Peru, being a 


fruitful and well-peopled country. _ : 
"TO. Guaſcois fitented oh a A of the ſame ſea, 
' Im 28 degrees 'fouth latitude, where ſhips ride ſecure 

from: the ſouth and fouth-weſt winds, but is not a 
place oF:any conſequence. oO”: 
11. Angol, or the city of the Confines, is ſitu- 
ated in 38 degrees ſouth latitude, in a fine fruitful 


| Guaſco, 


Angol. 


plain 8 leagues weſt of the mountains 'of Andes, 


being waſh'd by the gteat river Biobio on the ſouth, 
_ _ and another river on the north, and is faid to be 
founded by VaLDrTv1a, fooh after the town of 
Conception, from which it-is about 20 leagues dif- 


Arauco, *:412, 'Arauco.is ſituated about 5 leagues north'of 


Angol, and gives namme'to-a valley inhabited by the - 


 braveftpebple of Chili, who long defended their 
country-againſt the invaſion of the Spaniards, and 
when they were Tubdu'd by the irreſiſtible artillery, 
fire-arms, ''and cavalry of the Spaniards, not being 
able to bear the oppreſſion of their conquerors long, 
had recourſe to arms again, took the towns and for- 
treſſes that had been built to keep them m ſubjec- 
tion, and defeated and kill'd their General V a L- 
DIVIA 1n battle, as will be more particularly related 

in the enſuing hiſtory, —— 
Cuyopro- . 2dly, The province of Cuyo, or Cuito, in which 
vince. [T:comprehend 'the defſarts 'of Pampas, is bounded 
by La Plata on' the north ; by the Atlantic-ocean 
. ..- Onithe eaſt; 'by Patagonia on the ſouth, and the 
mountains of Andes on the weſt'; being about a 
thouſand 'miles in breadth generally from eaſt ro 
weſt, and extending from the 25th to the 45th 
Uegree of ſouth: latitude ; 'of which the Spaniards 
are maſters only of a very ſmall 
Andes and La Plata; the reſt. of- the country be- 
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©fx/AP. paring the Pricfts or Monks, and carried the wo- | 
-. - by dog ſubdu'd. = | 


province of Cuyo, viz. 1. Mendoza. 2. St. Johh 


ia, and was built by HuxTAa vo br Mrn- 


fuge thither.- "This iſland of Chiloe, according to. 


part between the 


tween 'the Andes and the Atlantic was never yet C f A P. 


E find but three Spaniſh towns mention*d in the ny 

towns in 

de-Frontiera ; and 3. Oromante, or St. Lewis 'of ©9y0. 

Loyala, all of them upon the, northern confines, 

the Spaniards poſſeſling very little of this country 

on the ſouth and eaſt 

1. Mendoza is ſituated in 35 degrees ſouth lat Mendoza. 

tude, on a paſs of the mountains'of the Andes, 

between the provinces of Chili Proper and that of 
rh St. John de Frontiera is ſitaated to the north- Sr. gokn ; 

ward of Mendoza, on the confines of La Plata. ry fon 

-+ 3. Oromante, or | St. Lewis,' is ſituared ſouth+ G:0,uns 

eaſt of Mendoza, in 36 degrees ſouth latitude, _ 

and 70 degrees of weſtern longitude, which is all 

the deſcription I'can meet with of theſe three * 

towns. E494. FA | 

2dly, The province of Patagonia, or Terra Mas Patagoniz, 

gellenica, in which I include the Terra del Fogo; 

xs bounded by a line drawn from the Atlantic to 

the Pacific-ocean, Ih 45 degrees'of Touth latitude, 

on the horth ; by the Atlantie-ocean on the eaſt 3 

and by the 'South-ſea, or Pacific-ocean, 'on the 

fouth and weſt, ' The moſt ſouthern promontory, 

call*d Cape Horn, lying in 57 degrees, go minutes 


o 


fouth latitude, - 1521 | 
In this part of the world I meet with no towns 


either of the natives or Europeans, and therefore 


I proceed in. the next place to deſcribe the houſes 

of the Chileſians, 'atd their way of life in theſe _ 
three Chileſiah provinces. Ce PLIES 0H 

-  The'Chileſians do not live in towns, but every Buildings 
tribe extends itſelf on the bank' of ſore river in the of the 


. valleys between the mountains, their houſes ſtands Cbileb- 


an: 


ing regularly, and ar a diſtance from each other; 
neither do they remain long in one place, but res 
move for the conveniency of paſture, and, as the 
ſeaſon of the year requires, ſometimes into the 
higher and ſometimes into the lower grounds, iri 
which they do not find much difficulty, for theit 
houſes are all upon & floor, Mlightly built of wood; 
and confiſt of three or four rooms only, which are 
ſo contriv'd that they can be taken aſunder and re- 
tmov'd one after another : Their doors have neithet 
hinges, locks, or bolts, their furniture being' fo 
mean, though they live in one of the richeſt coun- 
fries in the world, that they fear no robberies: 
Their beds are'the ſkins of beafts laid upon the floor, 
a block or a ſtone ſerves them for a pillow, and 
they lay a coverlet or two over them, made of the 
wool of their country ſheep. Their diſhes are of 
wood, or made of ſore calabaſh, or goad, which 
ferve them alſo inſtead of pails and pnchers ; 


_ earthen pots they have to boil and ftew their meat 


mM ; a rough unhewn block ſerves for a ſeat, and 
another of the ſame Kind for' a table ; and their 
lances, ſwords, and other arms are the principal or- 
naments of their houſes : This is to be underſtood of 
the Indians of the province of Chili Proper ; for 
thoſe who inhabit Cuyo, and the plains on the eaſt 
ſide of the mountainsof Andes,are ſtill leſs poliſh'd. 
Some of them live in caves, and others, after the Natives of. - 
Arabian way, are ever roving from one part of the Cuy9 "9 
country to another ; and that they may do this a 
with the greater eaſe, they have no houſes at all, 
only a flight tent made of the ſkins of beaſts to 
ſhelter them againſt the rain and ſun, and they have 
nothing to do but 'to take up their tent-poles and 
ſkins, whenever they are diſpoſed to march. 
' They look upon it as a*ſort of impriſonment to 
be confin'd to one place, therefore have neither 
houſes, 


HI 


Fortreſſes. 
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gardens, plahtations, .or- furniture to clog 
or ſtop their progreſs. | I 24 

The liberty of wandering whither they pleaſe is 
eſteem'd the greateſt of all earthly bleſſings. Some- 
times, ſay they, we are pleas'd with the freſhneſs of 
a river ſide, and weary. of that, we reſort to the 
woods and ſhades, and then again we removeto the 
open and champain country. All the pleaſure of 
life is in variety. In one ſeaſon we hunt, in ano- 
ther we are employ'd in fiſhing, and in another we 
enjoy the fruits of the earth, which are produc'd 
ſpontaneouſly ; when theſe begin to fail us in one 
country, we reſort to another. Whenever we hap- 
pen to encamp, that is our home. We have no 
more fondneſs for one place than another. We go 
where we will, without leaving any thing behind 
us we much regret or deſire, which uſes to torment 
thoſe who have fix*d habitations when they are 
forced to part with them, or from them : We fear 
no ill news, having nothing to loſe. Our wives 
and children are our only treaſure, and while we 
have theſe we want nothing. "Vt 

As to the natives of Patagonia, or Terra Ma- 


-gellenica, I could never learn there was a ſingle 


town in the country, and ſcarce any thing that 


looks like a houſe ; nothing but poor huts of a py- 


ramidical form, juſt to ſkreen the miſerable inha- 
bitants from the rigour of the weather have ever 
been ſeen there, and. very few of theſe; for this 
ſeems to be the moſt thinly inhabited of any part 
of South-America. SIG 

As to the fortreſſes, and ſtrong places of the Chi- 
lefians, according to the account the Spaniards give 


us of them, they ſeem to reſemble thoſe of the 


ancient Britons. They were uſually ſituated in 


| woods, ſurrounded by lakes, or morafles, and the 


happen'd to loſe 


CHAP. 


IV. 


Pertons. 


trees cut down and laid a-croſs ſerv'd them inſtead 


of walls. Where they had no water or marſhes to 
defend them, they made broad ditches, and planted 
ſharp ſtakes at the bottom of them.. In ſome 
places the ditch was cover'd over with a ſlight cruſt 
of earth, ſo that the Spaniſh horſe fell in upon 


them when they leaſt ſuſpected it ; and this ſeems 


to have been a common ſtratagem all over Ame- 


rica to dig pits in the roads and ſet ſtakes in them 


whenever they expected to be attack'd by the Spa- 
niſhcavalry ; but the Spaniards reveng'd themſelves 
with great ſeverity.on the natives whenever they 
either men or horſes by this ſtra- 
mgems- tt; | m— | 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the perſons and habits of the Chilefans ; their 


' genius, temper, arls, manufattures, food, exer- 
 Ciſes, and diverſions, 11} 46 96) 


MAPHE Chileſians, according to Sir Jon n Nar- 


BOROUGH, are of the middle fize, and ſtrong 
limb'd, of a tawny complexion, :and have Jong 
black hair exceeding harſh z their features tolerably 
good, their teeth white and ſound, ative of body, 
but of a dejected countenance. - They agree with 
the reſt of the Americans in pulling the hair off 
their chins and other parts of their body, as ſoon as 


it appears, with tweezers, Or nippers made of ſhells, 


Their women are moderately tall, flender, and 
well-ſhap'd : They braid and curl their hair fre- 
quently, letting it grow to a very great length. 
When OvaLLE, and other Spaniſh writers, tell 
us that the Chileſians are very fair, it muſt be un- 
derſtood in compariſon of thoſe Indians that lie 
near the EquinodCtial, and perhaps they may be 


fairer than ſome of the Spaniards and Portugueſe ; 
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any part of the world, they 


| ſhells, or precious ſtones. 


but Sir Jonn- NAr BorOten; Who was an Eg CHAP. 


gliſhman, eſteem'd them very tawny compar'd with 
his countrymen. . 26:0) Tal 020 feta” 
- As t9 thoſe Chileſians who inhabit the province 
of Cuyo, and the plains of Pampas, between the 
mountains of Andes and the Atlantic-ocean, theſe 
are people of a. larger ſtature than thoſe of Chili 
Proper, and of a darker complexion, and the wo- 
men paint their faces, or ſome part of thern green. 
The third province of Chili, denominated Pata- 
gonia, and Terra Magellenica, is the country 
which our firſt Diſcoverers peopled with giants, 
dwarfs and monſters : But none that have viſited 
theſe coaſts the Jaſt hundred years having ſeen any 
thing of this kind, the moſt credulous ſeem now 
ready to give up thoſe relations as fabulous ; I ſhall 
ſay nothing more therefore of the people that inha- 
bit this tra&t of land, bur that the further we pro- 
ceed to the ſouthward beyond the Equator, the more 
robuſt the people are, and the lighter the colour of 
their hair, as wefind it-in our northern hemiſphere z 
and as they haye very little communication with 
® eſteem'd as ſavage 


: 


as any of the Americans. © OuNs 
The men of Chili Proper wear a looſe garment 
made of the wool of their country ſheep, pretty 
full, and reaching down to their knees or bee, | 
which 1s put on like a ſurplice, not being open be- 
fore, or on the ſides, and has not ſleeves. They 
have a kind of open drawers and doublets, but no 
ſhirts, any more than ſhoes and ſtockings, but 
wear a kind of buſkin, or half-ſtocking, on their 


legs; and on their heads a ſtiff hat or cap, cock'd 


up before like a dragoon's cap, the crown of which 
is ſometimes adorn'd with a beautiful plume of fea- 


thers, dy'd wool, or a noſegay of flowers. 


The habits of the women differ little from thoſe 
of the men, only they have no covering on their 
heads, but a kind of coronet of wool of ſeveral co- 
lours binds their temples. Their hair is part of it 
curl'd and braided, and the reſt flows down their 
backs to a great length. The women have alſo a 
kind of ſaſh with which they bind or fwathe their 
bodies from the middle upwards, and when they go 


| abroad, throw a cloak or mantle over all. 
On feſtivals their cloaths are of the fame form, Orna- 
but finer, and of more beautiful colours: and as ments. 


they adorn their heads with feathers or flowers, 
their necks are cover*'d with chains of beautiful 
- The Indians on the eaſt ſide of the Andes, in the 
province of Cuyo and the plains of Pampas, are not 
near ſo well cloathed as thoſe on the weſt : They 
are contented with leaves to ' hide their nodi- 
ties, and the ſkins of beaſts ſerve them for cloaks, 
or mantles, which 1s all the cloathing they wear as 
far as I can learn, and their ornaments are ſome 
glittering trifles which they hang upon their lips, 
that are bor*d through for that purpoſe, and rather 
disfigure than adorn their faces, in the opinion of 
ſtrangers. | LIB 2 91 | 

As to the. people of Patagonia, or Terra Ma- 
gellenica, *ris ſaid, they go like the ancient Britons, 
perfetly naked, though they live in an exceeding. 
cold climate; fo cold, that the Spaniards who were 
ſent to build forts and ſettle colonies in the Straights 
of Magellan, all of them periſh'd, and the whole 
country is ſo diſagreeable to Spaniſh conſtitutions, 
that they have not one colony in it, though they 
claim the property of the whole as far as Cape Horn, 
the moſt ſouthern promontory in' America. 


As to the genius and temper -of--the Chilefians, Genius 
they are the braveſt people of the new world, and 2nd tem- 


to this day remain unconquer'd, for the moſt part, ** 
22 U- | The 


CHAP. The Peruvian Emperors formerly made ſome im- 
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prefſion on their. northern” frontiers, but were re- 
puls*'d when they came to the valley of the Arau- 
cans, and could never penetrate further. The Spa- 
niards; by the advantage of their artillery, fire- 
arms and horſe, which theſe people had never ſeen 
before, alſo ſubdwd feveral-of their provinces; but 


when the terror of theſe were over, and the Chile- 


fians had learned the uſe of« fire-arms, and to ma- 
nage horſes, they revolted and drove the Spaniards 
out of their country, of which they at this day re- 
tain but a very ſmall part near the coaſt of the 
South-ſea, as will be obſerv'd in the enſuing hi- 


. n 


Rory. 


under one Chict or 
_ ceeding formidable. 


| Nor were theſe people leſs remarkable for their 
wit'than their courage z they did not only learn the 


art of war of the Spaniards, but excel'd them foon 


in-warlike ſtratagems, and their Generals became 
ſuperior to the Spaniards : What gave their ene- 
mies a vaſt advantage of them at firſt was, their 
being divided under ſo many petty Princes, the 
heads of their: clans; -but they no ſooner united 

@-::. than they became ex- 


--The Chileſians are remarkable alſo for their pa- 
tience and fortitude, being bred up to hardſhips 
from their infancy : They endured fatigue, heat, 
and cold, to admiration, inſomuch that they wanted 


| ſearce any qualification that is requiſite to form good 


foldiers ; and where they apply themſelves to learn. 


any other art or ſcience, frequently excel their Spa- 
niſh maſters. | 

In temperanceonly they are deficient, In eating, 
drinking, and venereal encounters they know no 
bounds ; particularly at their feſtivals and entertain- 
ments, which laſt ſeveral days, they eat and drink 


moſt immoderately, ſcarce ever parting ſober ; and 


| when they are diforder*'d, and prevent quarrels, 
- which frequently ariſe when they are elevated. 


Their © 
food. 


the women, as well as men, frequently drink to 
exceſs, but then 1t 1s by themſelves, and at different 
times; for when their huſbands carouſe, they make 
it their buſineſs to attend and. take care of them 


They eat very little meat, except veniſon, before 
the Spaniards arriv*d and ftock'd their country with 


.... » beef and mutton, hogs and goats; for America, as 
-.. has been obſerv'd, produc*d no ſuch animals, and 


now they ſeldom eat fleſh- but at their feſtivals : 
Their uſual diet is maiz, or Indian-corn, boild, 
parch*d, or-ground, and made into paſte, with pulſe, 
roots, fruits and herbs : Their drink is either made 
of their Indian-corn dry'd and ſteep*d, or of their 


| fruits, and is very firong and palatable ; and in the 


Their di- 
veriions. 


ſouthern provinces the Spaniards have introduc'd 
grapes, and - make good wine, but the northern 
provinces are too cold for it __. __ 
.-. They dance, ſing, and play upon inſtruments at 
their feſtivals, tho*-they make bur dull muſick with 
their wooden drums and flutes, as they. are call'd ; 
and if their wind-inſtruments are made of the bones 
of their enemies, as ſome relate, it cannot be very 
harmonious. They dance round a kind of may- 
pa, as the common ' people ſometimes do here, 
ut with this improvement, that they lodge ſeveral 
bottles of good: ſtrong: liquor about the pole, and 
drink round to one another in the intervals of their 
dances till they areexceeding merry, and ſometimes 
very drunk. And thus they frequently paſs away 
whole nights as well as days; and it is when the 
men .are thus heated with liquor that they reſolve 


upon ſome expedition againſt their enemies, or on a 


.-» kunting-match, in both which they will endure in- 


 - - Credible, fatigues, tho'. they live {o luxuriouſly at 
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other times : And indeed it is their laborious exer- C H AP. 
ciſe, and the hardſhips they ſuſtain in the field, that, 1+ 
makes them excel all other Indians in military ex- _ 


om and gives them ſuch robuſt conſtitutions. 


ain and” pleaſure they experience alternately, and 
the labours of the chaſe, or a ſevere campaign, give 
a reliſh to their ſofter amuſements. ——_ 

Their children are bred: up from their infancy 'to Exerci es, 
endure hardſhips, to manly ſports and the exerciſe of 
arms; and even their women are not exempted from 
them, but attend their huſbands in the moſt ha- 
zardous enterprizes, in which they ſometimes bear a 
part. The whole nation is ſo addifted to war, that 
it ſeems to be both their buſineſs and their pleaſure : 

Nor did they ever want an exerciſe for their cou- 

rage during the reigns of the Peruvian Emperors, 

who were perpetually invading and harraſling their 
frontiers, tho* they could never make any great im- 
preſſion on them. Since the Spaniards arriv*d, they 

have been in a perpetual ſtate of war with thoſe 1n- 
vaders, and have learn'd of them to manage their. 
horſes ſo well, and to-uſe the fire-arms they have 
taken from the Spaniards, that to this day they 
maintain the inland-country againſt them, ſuffering 

the Spaniards to poſſeſs only ſome few towns upon 
the coaſt. This genius for war, poſſibly, may be Few arti- 
one reaſon they have made ſo little improvement in ficers. 
other arts and ſciences z for except thoſe who form 
their arms, their bows, arrows, lances and darts, 
there are very few artificers among them : And in- 

deed they have very little occaſion for mechanicks, 
neither their houſes or furniture requiring many ma- | 
terials, or much {kill to put them together ; and 
their cloathing is always the ſame, not ſhap'd to 

their bodies, but looſe about them, and they never 

alter their faſhions. However, it appears they un- 
derſtood ſpinning, weaving, and dying pretty well, 

and could ſew or tack their cloaths together before 

the Spaniards came amongſt them z and where they 

apply themſelves. to learn any mechanick art of the 
Spaniards, they make excellent workmen. 7 

They had no books, letters,” or writings among Learning, 
them, any more than the reſt of the Americans,” | 
but aſſiſted their memories by quippo's, or knots, as 

the Peruvians did, and would caſt up' an account 

by them with great exaCtneſs: And many of them 

are now become the greateſt proficients in the liberal 

arts who live under the Spaniſh quriſdiftion. 

| ck and Phyfick. 


The ſkill the'natives of Chili had in phyſi 
ſurgery was very mean ; bleeding, purging;-and 
vomiting, and the application of certain herbs to 
their wounds, was: all they knew! of this ſcience 
almoſt : And inſtead of a lancet, they uſed a ſharp 
piece of flint ſet in a ſmall cane,” not much unlike 
the inſtrument we bleed horſes with, But the na- 
tives are ſaid to be of ſuch ſtrong, hale conſtitutions, 
and uſe ſo much exerciſe, that chey have very little 
occaſion for phyſick, and live frequently to an hun- - 
dred years of age, their memory ſeldom failing them 
tothe laſt, any more than their teeth or eyes ; bur 
if they are remov?'d into Peru or any hot climate, 
they ſoon ſicken and die, as we find by the Chile- 
ſian priſoners the 4 eral take and ſend to their 
colonies nearer the Equinoctial. OI, ate 

So averſe are they to ſlavery, that there is- no Their 
keeping them priſoners long in their own country : averſion 
They will run any'hazard to make their eſcape, '? _ 
and ſometimes die by their own hands ; ſo much do 
they dread the cruelty of' the Spaniards, who ſerid 
the captive Chileſians therefore to the 'moſt 'diſtant 
countries. Several of them however have eſcap'd 
back to their own country, even from Lima, which 
is 500 leagues diſtant from it ; tho? they are forced 
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to creep along by the ſea-ſide, and traverſe all the 


turnings and windings of the ſhore, which make 
the way. as far again; and in this extenſive journey 
they dare not enter any town or inhabited place for 
fear of being retaken by the Spaniards, infomuch 
that they are forced to feed upon cockfes and other 
ſhei|-fiſh they find by the ſea-fide, Nor are they 
leſs put to 1t for water to drink in the Peruvian 
defarts than they are for food : And a further in- 
convenience 1s, that they are forced to ſwim croſs 
the mouths of ſeveral. rapid rivers in their paſſage ; 
and yet do they frequently overcome all theſe diffi- 
culties by time and patience, and arrive at their 
own country. 

OvALLE relates, that ſome of theſe Chileſians 
being taken captive, and ſent in chains from Bal- 
divia to Peru on board a ſhip, found means to get 


off their fetters, and jumping into the ſea, ſwam 


on ſhore when the ſhip was more than a mile di- 
ſtant from it; and that one old man, who was 
not ſo fortunate as to get away with the reſt, 
when he found all his companions gone, the next 
day fell upon the maſter of the ſhip, and having 
wounded him in ſeveral places with a knife, threw 
himſelf into the ſea, but was ſhot before he could 
reach the ſhore ; which occurrence OvaLLE pro- 


duces as an inſtance of the bravery of the Chileſians, 


and the averſion they have to the being carried c out 
of their us 


EC H AP. V. 
Of the animals of Chili. 


N this country we meet with the Peruvian Sheep 
and Goats, and ſuch other quadrupedes as have 


been deſcribed in Peru, but they don't ſeem to have 


abounded in four-footed animals in any part of 
America, or to have had that variety of them as 
we have in this part of the world. "The Spaniards, 
however, tranſported thither almoſt every ſpecies 
about two hundred years ago, which being left to 
run wild in their foreſts, are vaſtly multiply*d, inſo- 


much that *tis faid, the Chileſtans can now bring: a 


body of ten or twelve thouſand-horſe into the field 
at a ſhort warning ; and they carry on a very great 
trade with the hides of their black cattle as well'as 
the fleſh, which they dry-and ſend to Peru, but 
are forced to burn or bury vaſt quantities of beef 
every year, not baving a ſufficient demand for the 
fleſh 'of thoſe numerous droves oy annually Kill 
for' their ſkins. + - 

Their birds and/fowls alſo are much the ſame that 
are found in Peru; Eagles, Hawks, Parrots, and 
the Couder, a prodigious large and ravenous bird of 


_ prey, two or three of which will ſeize upon a-young 


calf or heifer and devour them, and 'they are not 
afraid to attack boys or:girls ; but of theſe there are 
not many here, any more than in Peru. bit 

The Parrotsfly ſcreaming in ſuch numerous flocks, 
that they obſcure the ſight'of the ſun, ' and: never 


| tail to come down from the mountains into the 


valleys at the ſeaſon of the year when the fruits-are 
ripe, of which they deſtroy great quannties. 

At the time when they ſlaughter their beef, there 
comes down another voracious ' fowl, larger than a 
duck, which gorges itſelf with the carcaſes that are 


left in the fields, ſo that it cannot fly. tilÞit has got 


rid of its load;; and they are hunted and knock'd 
on the head by the boys atthis ſeaſon.  =_ 
The Oftrich is another. bird the natives hunt, 


and tho* he cannot fly, yet by the help. of his wings 


and Finches. 


he runs ſo ſwiftly that ke Heigertly eſcapes! from CHAP. 


the fleeceſt dogs and horſes. - 

They haveanother long-legg'd fowl, bigger than 
a turkey, that wades through ponds and rivers, and 
lives upon fiſh, Theſe the Indiaris hunt for their 
feathers, which are red and white, and take many 


more fowls on the ſame account” z- for plumes' of 


beautiful feathers 'are the principal ornaments 'of 
their heads. They abound alſo in ſinging-birds 
of various kinds, many of them unknown to this 


part of the world ; and they have ſeveral the fame _ 


as ours, ſuch as Linnets, Nightingales, Blackbirds, 
Of tame fowls they had but one ſort, 
between a Duck and a Hen, when the Spaniards 
arrived here, but now they have introduced all man- 
ner of European poultry, which multiply exceed- 
ingly, and are much better food here than in 
warmer climates, 
America, can ſay they are gainers by being ac- 
quainted with the Spaniards; for they ſtill retain 
their liberties (moſt of them) and have acquired 
the poſſeſſion of European cattle, fowls, grain, 
and fruits, which they wanted before. They have 
alſo learned ſeveral arts and ſciences of the Europe- 
ans, and in many inſtances excel their maſters. 


Their lakes and rivers abound in good fiſh as pic. 


well as their ſeas. Whales and Grampus's are 
frequently found: on the coaſt of Chili, and there is 


plenty of Allrores, Bonets' 5, flat-fiſh, and __ 


fiſh. 
CHAP VI, 


Of thety foreſt and fruit-rrees, grain, plants, herbs, 
ERS. flowers, and minerals. - 


Theſe only, of all the people of _ 


—_— 


M ONG' the foreſt-trees of this country; « CHA \P. 


the principal are the Cypreſs-tree, the Cedar, 


. the Oak, the Paregua, and the Cinnamon-tree,' (oo 


call'd, I preſume; from ſome- reſemblance it may ..« 
have to the true Cinnamon in 'its colour ; but the 
bark has neither that fine ſmell-or' taſte as the true 


Cinnamon has. This timber 1s uſed chiefly in their 
| buildings, and they have alſo the Sandal, the Palm, 
the Pine-tree, and' the Guayac, which is a wood as. 


hard and as heavy as iron almoſt. There is ano- 


ther tree call'd the Thorn-buſh, that/grows in cluſ- 
ters, or groves, 'which is their ordinary fewel near 


St. Jago : It has ſome reſemblance of an Oak, but 
more durable ;: the heart of it 1s-red, and ſcat 
ever decays. 
for their furnaces and forges. Both this and the Oak 
loſe. their leaves_ in winter, as well as their fruit- 


trees, but there are ſome wid'trees that do nor; 
though covered'with ſnow. ' The muſtard- plant, 


Ov aLLe' relates, grows vaſtly - large here: 'He 
ſays, he has travelled many leagues through groves 
of muſtard,” which were taller than' man and horſe, 

and the birds, as *tis ſaid in the SER, Lana their 
neſts 1 in the branches. 


"As ſoon as the firſt rains fall'in the TOPY the "oy 


fields are cloathed with green, and within a-month 
there is good graſs, with which-nature produces 
yellow flowers in great abundance, and after theſe, 


a 'valt variety of other flowers,” red, blue, /green, 


yellow, &c. of 'which,, OvALLE' ſays, he. nums 
bered two and forty ſeveral ſorts-at one time: Nor 
did he reckon among theſe any of their garden 
flowers, or thoſe brought from Europe, ſuch as 


Carnations, Roſes, Gilliflowers, Lilles, &c. and 


thoſe wild flowers ſmell extremely ſweet morning 
and- evening, as 'do ſeveral of their green -herbs, 
from which wa; diſtil rata waters. 

| They 


They make charcoal of this wood © 
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CHAP. They have alſo phyſical herbs of great virtue, 


V 


' herbs. 


Fruits. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


* and the Spaniards have diſcovered many more, 


VI 


fince their arrival, than the natives were acquainted 
with, ſome whereof will expel poiſon. 
OvaLlLe mentions a plant call'd Quinchamali, 
which riſes about a foot above the ground, and 
ſpreading like a noſegay ends in little flowers that 
reſemble ſaffron ;- this they take up and boil with 
the roots, and the liquor being drank hot, diffolves 
any coagulated blood in the body, occaſioned by 
wounds or bruiſes, preventing impoſtumations. 
Another of theſe healing herbs is called Alba- 


quilla, which grows on a ſhrub almoſ2t as large as a. 


tree z the leaves are fragrant and ſweet to the taſte, 
the juice whereof apply'd to green wounds 1s a pre- 
ſent cure, _ TEES | 

A third healing herb grows like a lock of fine 
hair, and being boiled in water and drank, cures 
fevers and pleuriſfies. There are herbs that cure the 
Sciatica, others that diſſolve the ſtone jn the blad- 
der, and, if we may credit OVALLE, here are herbs 
that cure almoſt every malady. | 

The fruits peculiar to che country mentioned by 


_ OvaLLE are, the Pengu, a red fruit of an oval 


form, ſomething-bigger than a Filbert, which they 
boil and eat with their meat. The Magne, whoſe 


fruit is black, like a Mirtle-berry, and well taſted, 


but perfe&tly dyes the mouth and hands black. 
They have many other fruits, of which they make 
good liquor ; but the moſt admired is the Murtilla, 


which grows in g7 degrees beyond, and is the com- 
mon food of the natives of that part of the country : 


It is of a red colour, and in forny likea ſmall grape 
with little ſeeds in it, like thoſe we find in figs : 
This fruit has a delicious taſte or ſmell, and they 
make a wine of it, which excels our European 
wine, *ris ſaid, and all other hquors, and is the 


more valuable becauſe it grows in a part of the. 


country that is too. cold for our wine 3 and when it 
turns ſour exceeds all other vinegar in flavour. 
They had alſo a ſeed call'd Madi, which afforded 


very good oil before the Spaniards introduced 


olives. ' | | 

As to their fruits in general, the Spaniſh writers 
obſerve, that they have ſcarce any of thoſe that 
grow in the countries between the Tropics, and 


_ conſequently thoſe that are found in Mexico and 


| Euro 
"cine 


Peru are not many of them to be met with here. 


But then they have this advantage, that whatever 


fruits are carried thither from Europe thrive prodi- 
giouſly, particularly Vines, Figs, Olives, Apple- 


trees, Pears, Apricots, Peaches, Quinces, Pomegra- 


nates, Cherries, Plumbs, Oranges, Lemons, Citrons 
and Almonds. Butthe fruit that thrives molt is the 
Apple of every kind, of which they have prodigi- 


| ous orchards, and they are forced to thin them 


when' they are ſmall, or they break down the trees 
before they are ripe. _ x abc : 
Of Maiz, or Ind1an-corn, they had great plenty 


_ | before the Spaniards arrived, but they had neither 


Wheat, Barley, Oats, Annis, Cummin, 'Coriander- 
ſeed, Linſeed, Flax, Hemp, Peas, Cabbage, Lettice, 
adiſhes, Cardoons, Chicory, Endive, Cucumbers, 
urſley, Garlick, or Onions, all which they have 
now in abundance, and in* greater /perfe&tion than 
they are to be met with here ; and their roots, par- 
ticularly Turnips, grow to a prodigious ſize. 
OvaLLe obſerves, that though every part of 
America 1s obliged to the Spaniards for ſome of 
theſe European ſeeds and plants, yet they are all to 
be found only in"Chili. In-ſome provinces, ſays he, 
they have European grain, . in others oil, in others 
#ruit, but in Chili they have now all manner of 


trees, plants, ſeeds and animals almoſt that are in CHAP. 


Europe, and here they thrive and multiply to ad- 
miration. - He adds, that he has ſeen Apple-trees, 
Pears, Mulberry-trees, and Walnut-trees grow to 
the ſize of Elms, Strawberries as big as Pears, and 
Quainces as big as a man's head : That fruit is ſo 


plentiful that they enjoy it in a manner in com- | 


mon. No man refuſes to let another go into his 
garden and take what he pleaſes; and he has 
leen their beſt fruits grow wild in the fields for a 
mile together. | 


There are mines of Gold, Silyer, Copper, Quick: Mines, 


ſilver and Lead in Peru, but the Spaniards feem to 
flight all of them but the Gold, When Vartpi- 
VIA made a conqueſt of part of this country, it is 


faid, he employ'd no leſs than fifty thouſand Indi- 


ans 1n working the gold mines ; at which the na- 
tives were ſo provoked, that they made a general 
revolt, defeated and kilPd Varpivia, and drove 
the Spaniards out of moſt of the towns they had 
built. After which they made a law, that it ſhould 


be capital to diſcover a mine to the Spaniards or 


any other foreigners. Nor will they ſuffer a mine 
to be opened now z ſo that though the Spaniards 
have repoſleſſed themſelves of ſome towns upon the 
coaſt, they meet with no other gold at preſent than 
what they purchale of the Chileſians, who gather 


none but what they find in the ſands of their rivers, 


or on the ſurface of the earth, tho? there are more 
gold mines here than. in any part of the world. 
Both the Engliſh and Dutch have endeavoured to 
cultivate an underſtanding with the natives of Chili, 
in order to traffick with them for their gold, but 
could never ſucceed. They look upon all ſtrangers 


to have the like paſſion for gold as the Spaniards 
have, and imagine, if -they ſhould ſuffer them to _ 
plant colonies there, they would attempt to take 


their country from them, as the Spaniards have 
done. And ſince I am now treating; of the pro- 


duce of this country, it may be proper to ſay © 
ſomething ef the foreign trade of Chili, which Foreign 
conſiſts altogether in exporting that produce to trade. 
Peru and Mexico ; namely, gold, copper, and 


other metals, hides, tallow, dry*'d fleſh, fiſh, corn, 
fruits, wine, ol, falt, hemp, flax, cordage, lea- 
ther, timber for ſhipping and other uſes, medicinal 
herbs and drugs : The chief articles in theſe expor- 
tations being hides and tallow. OvaLLz relates, 


that he has known twenty thouſand quintals of - 


tallow exported in one: year from Chili to Lima 
only, and hides and leather in proportion. Their 
naval ſtores are another great article, which the 
Peruvians receive entirely from thence, as alſo the 
copper, of which they make their great-guns and 
bells : And the Spaniards of Chili take in return 
from Mexico, Panama, and Lima, the merchan- 
dize of China, Eaſt-India and Europe : At leaſt 


_ this was the nature of their traffick when the Spa- 


niards were poſſeſſed of this country ; but no-doubt 
it muſt be decreaſed in proportion to what the na- 
tives have received from them. | 


What has been ſaid ;hitherto upon this head the 


reader will obſerve, relates to the province of Chili 


Proper z asto that of Cuyo, which lies on the eaft of 


the mountains of Andes, and between thoſe moun- 


tains and the Atlantic-ocean, we have not fo per- 
fe& an account as could be wiſhed, nor indeed of 


any of the inland provinces. The reader muſt be 


content therefore with ſuch a one as I can colle&t 


from the authors before me, among whom Ov a L- 
LE, a native:'of Chili, and who was Procurator for 
the Jeſuits of that province at Rome, is the prin- 
cipal, | K 
le 


yy wy, 
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CHAP. He repeats; in the firſt place, ſoine obſervations 


he made upon another occaſion, namely, that it 1s 


The dif- Amazing to refle&t when there are only the roun- 


ference 
between 
Cuyo an 


Chili Pro. Qualities, and in every reſpect 
per. 


tains of Andes between the provinces of Cuyo and 
Chili Proper, they ſhould be fo different in-their 
almoſt diametrically 
oppoſite to each other, tho? the latitude be the ſame. 

. In Cuyo, he ſays, the heats are intolerable in 
ſummer, while the weather in Chili is very tempe- 
rate. In Cuyo thunder, lightning, rain, and tem- 
peſts are frequent in ſummer, while in Chili they 
Nina ſettled ſerene weather, without thunder, light- 
ning, or rain. In winter the weather is variable in 
Chili, but never exceſſive cold'to the weſtward of 
the mountains, whereas in Cuyo they have con- 
ſtant ſerene weather in the winter, and exceffive 


hard froſts, infomuch that the cattle die in the 


in Chili. 


| The de- 
farts of 


 Pampas, 


fields if they are not hous'd, and for five or fix 
months every year the Jn of the mountains 
are ſo lock'd up by the ſnows, that theſe two pro- 
vinces have no manner of communication, - 

In Chili there are ſcarce ay op or poiſonous 
inſets, but in Cuyo they abound, and they are 
tormented alſo with buggs, muſquito's and other 
vermine, of which they have none, or very few, 


| As for cattle, the. Spaniards have pretty well 
ſtock'd this province with all manner of European 
cattle as well as Chili, and they have great numbers 
of. Peruvian ſheep and goats of their own. They 
abound alſo in corn and wine, and their fruits are 
ſaid to have a better flavour than thoſe of Chili, their 
ſummers being hotter, and of this there is ſuch 
plenty that chey ſupply the province of La Plata, 
and even Buenos Ayres, on the Atlantic-ocean, 
with dry*d grapes, dry'd peaches, apples, ofl, and 
excellent wine, But then this muſt be underſtood of 
that part of the province that lies next the mountains, 
for the defarts of Pampas extend fix or ſeven hun- 
dred mites further eaſtward, over which they are 
forced'to paſs-mm their way to Buenos Ayres. Theſe, 
fays my author, are vaſt plains, which, like the 
ocean, afford an unbounded proſpe&, but produce 


neither trees or herbage ; and then proceeds to re- 


late the manner of travelling over thoſe defarts, 
which gives us ſome furtherlight into the nature of 
this country. HE ge 

'They travel, he ſays, in covered carts and wag- 
gons, made as commodious almoſt as an houfe, with 
doors to ſhut, and windows on each fide to let in 
the air ;z and they lay beds, or mattrefles, on the 
floor, on which they ſleep great part of the jour- 
ney. Theſe waggons are drawn by oxen, and they 
ſet out about two hours before ſun-ſet, travelling 
all night and *cill the ſun is. an hour high the next 
morning,' and then they bait (not at an inn, for T 
can't learn there is a ſingle houſe in the country ) 
but they reſt and eat that proviſion they carry with 
them, or take in hunting by the way ; for thoſe that 
are diſpoſed for rural ſports have horſes and dogs 
with them, and take great numbers of the guana- 
coes and vicunes, a kind of wild ſheep and goats, 
animals almoſt peculiar to South-America, which 
have been already deſcrib'd in treating of Peru. 
They take alſo a great many partridges, francolins, 
and other game, from whence one would be in- 
clin*d to think it muſt be a mighty pleafant journey 
from Chili to Buenos Ayres ; but travellers inform 
us that they are fabje& to- inconveniencies which 
very much abate the pleaſure of it, particularly the 
exceſſive heats which oblige them to lie {till all the 
middle of the day, and then they have no other de- 
fence from the ſun or rain than what the waggon 

_ VOL. I.L. 


' 


aforcs at tmaniy fg \thviagh ax foe theke hy- ©: 


pens to'be' 'ſmalt-brooks and willows growing by 


them that afford the traveller a refreſhing: ſhade*: | 


But the greateſt inconvenience is the want of water, 
which they do not meet with' ſometimes for ſeveral 
days journey, and:therefore are forced to carry wa- 
ter both for themſelves'and their cattle ; and ſome- 
times this is all ſpent; as my author ſays it happend 
when he paſſed theſe plains, and they muſt have 
periſh'd if they had\not happily been reliev'd by a 
ſhower of rain. Butall this might be remedied if 
the country was inhabited';. for they meet with 
ſprings it ſeems in many places within'a few yards 
of the ſurface: And'the rains alone, which happen 
frequently in furmer, might be” preſerved in ci- 
—_ and reſervoirs, if there were any towns or 
villages in the country ; but at preſent, ſays my at- 
thor, theſe are the Iculties jeu with in the 


plains of Cuyo, Tucuman, and Rio Plata; add- 
ing, for many leagues we do not ſee'a hill, 'a tree; 
or a ſtone, any more than water, unleſs our way 


lies near the banks of the river Plata, or ſome 0- 
ther river. 3/5 41 £ 
CHAP. VIL 


The hiftory of Chili, containing the ancient and pre- 
| ſent ſtate of that country. _ | 


# þ HE firſt account the Spaniards receiv” CH AP, 
| of Chili was from the Peruvians, who ſab- VU- 
du'd the northern part of that province in the reign The hit- 
of their tenth Inca, YuPangur, but afterwards tory of 
met with ſo powerful an oppoſition from the con- Chili. 


federate Chileſians, that the Inca's determin'd to 
make the river Maulle the utmoſt bounds of their 
empire, and aceordingly fortified the banks of ir 
againſt the invaſions of the Barbarians, as they 
call'd them ; for all we can leam of the ancient 
Chileſians from the Peruvians is, that they worſhip- 
ped a great many creatures animate and inanimate 


as gods, and were very unpoliſh'd and unciviliz'd;' 


that they had no other form of government than 


the patriarchal. Every tribe or family was govern- 


ed by its reſpeC&tive head, or chief, who was ſuc- 
ceeded by his eldeſt ſon, or neareſt relation, on his 
deceaſe. And when they were invaded, or had 
wars with their neighbours, they made choice of 
the man moſt famous for courage and military ſkill 


for their General. As to that part of the country 
| that was conquer*d by the Inca's, the Chileſians 


were obliged to conform themſelves to the religion 
and manners of the Peruvians, and their Emperors 
made no difference between theſe and the reſt of 
their ſubje&ts. Go ab 


Don D1zco pe ArmacRo was the firſt 'of Almagro's 
the Spaniſh generals who, after the reduCtion of expedition 
Cuſco, the capital of Peru, undertook an expedi- *2 ol 


tion againſt Chili, in which he was introduced b 
the Inca PavLLa, who put, him in poſſeſſion o 
that part of it which was under the domuion of the 
Peruvian Emperors, about the year 1535, as has 
been already related in the hiſtory of Peru : Aﬀeer 
which, AiLMacRo ſubdu'd forme of the more 
ſouthern provinces of Chili, and probably would 
have extended his conqueſts further, if he had not 
been oblig'd to return to Peru to make head againſt 
the PrzaxRo's, who had formed a delign to de- 
prom him of his ſhare of that province, and to 

ave uſurp'd the ſole dominion of all the conqueſts 
the Spaniards had made to the ſouthward of” the 
Equator. # 


VALDIVIA, or BaLDivia, was the next Spa- yalgivia's 
niſh Commander that attempted to extend their invaſion of 
22 X conquelts Chl. 
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= THE :PRESENT STATE 
© HjAP. conqueſts in Chili./. He had ſerved in-the wars of 


Italy, and was laok*d upon as one: of the'beſt:ofi- 
cers that went over to America,: [for which reaſon 
he was made choice of by the Marquis Pizarro 
to enlarge their empire on that ſide.” Vatpivia 
enter'd upon this-ſervice in the year. 1 540, and: met 
with little oppoſition from-that part of Chili which 


was ſubject to the Inca's 3: but on. -his advancing 


further he was: frequently encounter'd : by the con- 
Federated Caciques, However, he penetrated as far 
as the valley.of Mapocho, which he found extremely 
fruitful and  well-peopled, In this valley, being 
80 miles in circumference, and ſituate 2 leagues to 
the weſtward of. the mountains of Andes, he found- 


ed the city of St, Jagoz- in the year 1541, 1n 34 


degrees ſouth latitude, -' and built-a caſtle for the 
defence of it and of- the gold mines in the neigh- 
bourhood, which he compell'd the conquer'd In- 
dians to work in': | At which the Chilefians were ſo 


. exaſperated, that-they-raiſed forces and attack'dthe 


caſile before it was well finiſh'd, and were very near 
carrying it ; however they were at length repuls'd, 
and VAaLD1via acquainting the Vice-roy of Peru 
with the ſtate of his affairs, receryed a reinforce- 


- meent of troops from thence, under the command 
of Joun BayTisTA PasTENE. | But till it ap- 
pears he was not ſtrong enough to make any great 


progreſs ; and the Indians giving out that there 
were very rich gold mines in a certain part of the 
country not far from St. Jago, drew a detachment 


\ of his forces (who went in ſearch of them) into an 


ambuſcade, and cut off every man of them except 
their Commander and a Negroe, who eſcap'd to 
St. Jago by. the ſwiftneſs of their horſes. Where- 
u>on VALDivia ſent for another reinforcement 
of troops to enable them to adyance againſt the 
Chileſians ; and: built the town and caſtle of Co- 


quimbo, or Serena, on a bay of the ſea, in 3o de- 


grees ſouth latitude, to ſecure his communication 


_ with Peru, and prevent the ſupplies being cut off 
.-which he expected from thence. 


In the mean time the civil wars breaking out in 
Peru, VALDiVIaA was commanded thither with 
ſome of his officers and ſoldiers, and left his con- 
queſts in Chili to the care of his Lieutenant Fr an- 
CISCO DE VILLAGRA ; but the rebels being de- 
feated in Peru, VAaLD1via returned again to 
Chili with a good body of veteran ſoldiers, who had 
ſerv*d in thoſe wars. During the abſence of Var - 
DIVIA, there happeneda miſunderſtanding between 
his Lieutenant FRanc1isco DE VILLAGRA 
and PEDRO SANCHEZ DE Hoz, to whom the 


King of Spain had granted the government of the 


further part of Peru and Chili, and who with, rea- 
ſon therefore expected the command of the forces in 


Chili in the abſence of V aLDivia ; and indeed he 


had a right to that command before VaLpivia 
himſelf, as he received his commiſſion only from 
the Marquis of Pizarro, who had no authority 


in Chiliz nor would Don SancHez have ſub- 


mitted to VaLp1vi1a's taking upon him the com- 
mand of that army, -but upon condition of his be- 
ing put in poſſeſſion of the richeſt part of Chili. 
This VALDIVIa had agreed to, but his Licute- 
nant VILLAGRA, . taking an opportunity to quar- 
rel with SANCHEZ in the abſence of VaLvivia, 


| as has been intimated, made him priſoner and cut 


off his head, whether by the order of VaLpivia 
his rival or not, is uncertain, but he appear'd very 
well pleas'd with the fa&t when it was done, having 
thus got rid of a man that had ſo much colour to 
claim the beſt part of his conqueſts, and look'd up- 
on VaLDivia himſelf as a uſurper. 


While the Spaniards; were thus engaged in! civil © HA Þ. 


broils. both in Peru and: Chili, the:Chilefians made 


VII. 


their advantage of them, ſurpriz'd-the Spaniſh gar- T1, my 


riſons of Copiapo'iand Coquimbo;and'putting therh wars ofthe 
<Ppaniards 
in'Peru * 


to the ſword, demoliſhed-both thoſe towns : And 
it was with difficulty Fxanciseo.DE Vitisacka 
defended himſelf in St; Jago itſelf *till the return of 
VaLDivia, who bririging a good army with him, 
reſtor*'d his affairs, + drove: the Chilefians from the 
valleys:of  Copiapo and'Coquimbo again, : and re- 
built the towns the Indians had deſtroy'd there; 
after which he marched further ſouthward, and hav- 


and Chil}. 


« 
. 


ing paſſed the river-Maypo, ſubdu'd the Promoca's, 


a warlike nation, who had defended their frontiers 
not. only againſt the;Peruvian. Emperors, butagainft 
the Spaniards commanded:by ALmacRro, He 


afterwards tranſported his troopsover the great rivers . 


Maulle and Itata;: and obſerving an advantageous 
ſituation on a bay-of the South-lſea, .in 357 degrees 
ſouth latitude, the founded a city there 1n the year 
1550, giving it the name of Conception: But the 
Chileſians, - enraged: to ſee themſelves thus bridled 
and reſftrain'd of their native libetties by the towns 
and fortreſſes erected by the Spantards in their coun- 
try, aſſembled in great numbers, and harraſs*d the 
new City of Conception with repeated attacks, kil- 
ling a great many Spaniards, and endangering the 
loſs of their whole army. VaLDivia, however, 


finiſh*d the fortification of that town the latter end . 


of the year 1550, ; and: having fent out a patty to 
diſcover the country, advanc'd further ſouthward in 
the beginning of 'the year 1551, bending his march 
towards the/plaing of Angol ; and having crofſs'd the 
great river Biobio, founded the city of Imperial on 
a hill at the confluence of two rivers {gg degrees 
ſouth latitude, 4 leagues eaſt of the Pacifick-ocean;g 
and 40 to the ſouthward of Conception. - - | 


* 4 "wo 


This city.ſtands.in a fine fruitful plain, inhabited; 


as the Spaniards relate, by fourſcore. thouſand Indis - 


ans when they arrived there, a very-peaceable | na- 
tion, that gave them no diſturbance while they were 
building the city, and ſuffered Var pivia'to par- 
cel out both their perſons and their lands among 
his followers without oppoſition. | SHR 
_ From hence he marched towards the mountains: 
of Andes, and 16 leagues to the eaſtward of ' Im- 
perial laid the foundation of a city, which he call'd 
Villa Rica, from the richneſs of the gold mines he 
found there. And here the Spaniſh hiſtorians take 
the liberty of cenſuring the conduct of their hero 


BaLDivia, in endeavouring to graſp more than 


he could poſſibly hold with the few'Spaniſh forces 
he commanded. That brave-people, they obſerve, 
had never been vanquiſh'd by the-Spaniards in fo 
many encounters, if they had not been terrify*d and 
aſtoniſh'd at the firing their artiHery-and ſmall arms, 
which the Indians, at firſt, imagin'd to be real and 
not artificial thunder and lightning; and that thoſe 
who diſcharg'd them were rather gods than men': 
Their horſes and the men upon them, arm'd cap-a- 
pee, ſeem'd alſo invulnerable, not being able to 
pierce their armour with their ſpears and darts, 
which rendered the. Spaniards ſtill more terrible. 


But the Chileſians being at length undeceived, and 
finding their enemies to be but men like themſelves; 


notwithſtanding the diſadvantage they had in the 
want. of horſes, artillery, and armour, reſolved to 


make another bold puſh for the recovery of their 


liberties, being perſuaded they ſhould be.able, by 
their numbers and courage, to expel theſe ſtrangers 
out of their country, who had fo unjuſtly enſlaved 
them z.1n which they were not entirely miſtaken ; 


for the Spaniards, not conſidering that the dread of 


their 
£6 


as a. oi. 
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CHAP. their arms and horſes was now worn off, grew re- 

' , miſs-and, negligent in their military diſcipline, and 

The Chi- attended more to the enriching themſelves than to 

leſians re- the. ſecuring their conqueſts, which was attended 

volt. with many ill effects ; for by compelling the Indians 

to dig in, the mines, they daily exaſperated them 

more and more. And by afſembling ſo many of 

them together at the mines, gave them an op- 

portunity of forming ſchemes, and executing them 

too with. better ſucceſs than they could have done 

if they had remain'd diſperſed in their reſpective 

villages. ett | 

. The Araucans, the braveſt nation of the Chile- 

fians, had oppoſed the Spaniards with the greateſt 

ſucceſs, but had been at. laſt oblig*d to ſubmit ; and 

this being one of the moſt deſirable countries in 

Chili, BaLD1vI1a, 1n the diſtribution of the lands, 

had reſerv'd this valley for himſelf ; and being ſen- 

| fible that the natives were nor to be kept under un- 

leſs by pure force, he erefted three caſtles in this 

valley, and left garriſons in them while he march*d 

further ſouthward, and built the town of Valdivia, 

as has been related z where finding ſtill richer mines, 

*tis ſaid, he employ'd fifty thouſand Indians in the 

working of them, and ſpent ſo much time there in 

amaſling wealth, that the Araucans, taking advan- 

tage of his abſence, engaged the whole country in a 

conſpiracy againſt the Spaniards, and choſe the ce- 
lebrated CauePoLICan for their General, 

Caupoli- . VAaLDIVIA receiving intelligence of the intend- 

can Gene- eq jnfurrection, return*d in ſome-haſte to the valley 

_. '* of Arauca, where he found thirteen or fourteen thou- 

| ” ſand of the natives aſſembled in arms, whom he 

_ - charg*d with his horſe, and oblig'd them to retire 

into the woods and incloſures as often as they ap- 

'pear'd, but was not in a condition to diſperſe them 

entirely ; they frequently rallied and attack'd his 

troops, and thus Bey continued to encounter him 

for ſeveral days in a ſort of running-fight..  _ 

. The Chileſian General obſerving, that his: en- 

ging, the Spaniards with ſuch numbersonly occa- 

Fond confuſion among his people, thoſe in the front 

frequently giving way to the Spaniſh cavalry, and 

difordering the reſt of his forces before ever they 

were engag*d, divided. his army into battalions of 

a thouſand each, ordering them to charge the ene- 

my by turns. He repreſented to them, that the 

Spaniards were but an hundred and fifty horſe, and 

that a thouſand of his brave countrymen might ea- 

ſily maintain their ground for ſome time againſt ſo 

ſmall a number, notwithſtanding the advantage the 

enemy had in their arms and horſes. However, he 

_ only defir'd they would. make their utmoſt efforts. 

He had no expectation that the firſt batralion ſhould 

_ gain the viftory,z but when they found themſelves 

oblig'd to retire, requir*d them to take care in their 

retreat.not to diſorder the other. bodies, but rally 

themſelves, . and .draw .up_ in the rear, that they 

might be ready for a ſecond charge z and the ſame 

commands he gave to the officers of the other bat- 
talions. | 5 24M EO: e430 

In purſuance of. theſe orders, the firſt battalion 

engaged the Spaniſh horſe with great reſolution, and 

having held them in. play ſome time, leiſurely re- 

tir'd, being ſucceeded by the ſecond and that by 

the third, and fo on till the Spaniards had conti- 

nued the engagement for ſeven or eight hours with- 

out intermiſtion, and both men and horſes began to 

faint with the labours of the day, or for want of re- 

freſhment ; which VAaLv1via too late obſerving, 

made a precipitate retreat, ordering his troops to. 

rake poſleſſion of a paſs about a mile fromthe field 

of battle, where he did not doubt he ſhould yet be 
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able to defend: himſelf againſt all the power 'of the CHAP. 

enemy. But a Chilefian, who had been Page \V'ih. 

to VALDivia, and . baptized by the . name” of 

Pailie (whoſe Indian name was LauTaro) 

hearing his maſter give orders for their retreat, de-- 

ſerted at that inſtant to his countrymen, and di- Lautaro 

rected them to take poſſeſſion of the paſs' before —_ 

the Spaniards could arrive there. | He bid themi1ee. 

(fays the royal hiſtorian, De La VEca) © make 

<*« uſe of the advantage they had in their hands; _- 

£© recover their liberties, and reſcue their country 

« from deftruftion; by cutting off thoſe thieves _ 

* and uſurpers who had invaded it**: And taking 

up a: ſpear charged his late lord, VaLvivia, at 

the head of a company of Chilefians, while another 

detachment of the Indians ſecured the paſs, as he 

directed them.  _ \; G'; Exe5 0; 
And now the Chileſians ſeeing the Spaniards un- The Spa-_ 

.able longer to reſiſt their attacks, prefſed them on _— | 

every ſide, without giving them a moment's time to 

breathe, who finding death inevitable, call'd' upon 

Jesvs Cnr1sT, but more upon the bleſſed Virgin 

and the reſt of the Saints, to ſave them z but were 

all cut in pieces on the ſpot, except the General 

VaLDivia himſelf, who was taken prifoner while 

he was making his confeſſion to a miſerable Prieſt 

in the fame circumſtances, whom they kilPd imme- & 


"diately, but brought VaLDivia, with his hands Va'divia 


bound behind - him, before CaueoLican, the > 
Chileſhan General, who ordering him to be ty*d to 

a tree, that he might be executed with more cere- 
mony than thoſe that fell in the battle. Varvpivia, 

*tis ſaid, meanly begg'd his life of the conquerors, 
addreſſing himſelf chiefly to LauTaRo, who was 
but a few hours before his ſlave. He promiſed, if 
they, would ſpare him, to withdraw all the Spaniſh 
forces out of Chili, and never more diſturb their 
peace, ſwearing by all-that was facred to perform 
his promiſe ; but the unrelenting enemy was deaf _ 

to his entreaties 3/'even'/LAauTARO obſerved, that 

it was. madneſs to/truſt to the promiſes of a cap- 
tive,' who would infallibly change his note if he was 

ſet at liberty, Whereupon the General pronounced 2nd exe- 
his doom, tho? authors differ about the manner of MM 
his- execution. Some affirm, they poured melted 
gold down his throat, bidding him ſatisfy himſelf 
with that metal he fo violently thirſted after. Others 
relate, that one of the Indian Caciques, not bearing 

to hear it debated whether the deſtroyer of their 
country ſhould live or die, beat out his brains with 


a club, without aſking the General's leave; and all 


the Spaniſh writers agree that they made trumpets 

and flutes of his. bones, and preſerved his ſkull as 

a memorial of that important viEtoryz which they 

celebrated by feaſting and dancing after their coun- 

try manner, and inſtituted publick ſports and exer- 

ciſes, ſuch as running, wreſtling, and leaping, to 

be obſerv*d annually in memory of it 3; and expec- 

ting the Spaniards would give them another viſit, 

they encamped in ſome of their moſt inacceſſible 

woods and mountains; and CaveoLican conftis 

tuted LAUuTARO his Lieutenant-General for the Lautaro 

ſervices he had done in the late battle, finding him Lieu- 

every way qualified for that poſt. — ponog 
The news of Vat. D1v14a's misfortune arriving **" 

at the city of Conception, his Lieutenant Fr an- 

C13co DE VILLAGRA aſſembled the Spaniards 

that were diſperſed in the ſeveral provinces of Chili, 

and being joined with ſeveral thouſand of his Indian 


. allies, marched to the valley of Arauca to give bat- 


tle to CavPoLIcan'; but that General cunningly 
retir'd before him, 'till he found the Spaniards ſo far 
engaged in the woods and defiles that their horſe 


could 


= 

CHAP. could be of little uſe to them 3 and then ſending 
' VEE gue detachments to poſlehs the paſſes in their rear, 
Cnr he boldly fac'd about and attack*d them in front, 


ordering his men not to ſtand to be ſhot at, but im- 


mediately advance and come to a cloſe engagement, 
mixing themſelves with che enemy, whereby they 
avoided the miſchief they uſed to receive from their 
fire-arms at a diſtance z and being much more nu- 
merous than the Spawiards and their allies, by this 
The Chi- ſtratagem gained another memorable victory, killing 
lefians ob- ng leſs than two thouſand five hundred Spaniards 


_ and Indians on the ſpot. After which LavTa- 
tory. RO, With a part of the Chileſian army, marched 


Concep- towards the city of Conception, and finding it 

_tiowaban- ,pandon'd by the Spaniards, ſet fire to the town 

don'd and by ha hg 

burnt, and demoliſh'd it. i | 
LavTaro afterwards laid ſiege to the city of Im- 


Imperial 
beheg'd. perial, but the winter coming on, was oblig'd to raiſe 


it, by the great rains which fall at that ſeaſon ; tho? . 


the Spaniards aſcribe their deliverance to a miracle, 
aſſuring us, that the Virgin Mas ry appeared viſi- 
bly to the whole army over the city Imperial, and 
defended it againſt theſe Barbarians. 
Concep- | The Spaniards afterwards rebuilt the city of Con- 
tion re- ption, but LauTaRro drove them from thence a 
built, and {cond time 3 and obſerving that the Chileſian liber- 
yd :: : 
a ſecond ties would ever be precarious. while the Spaniards 
time. had any footing in their country, he aſſembled 
a great army, and laid fiege to the capital city of 
Lautaro St, Jago, where being unfortunately kill'd with an 
the ſiege was raiſed. | 
However, the Governor of Peru apprehending 
all Chili would be loft, fent his fon Don Ga xc1a 
vt MenpDoza with a powerful reinforcement of 
troops to ſuppreſs the Araucans, who was fo fortu- 
nate, after ſeveral encounters with various ſucceſs, 
Caupoli- to make their General CavPoLICcan priſoner, 
can taken. whom he put to death after he had perſuaded him 
—__ © to declare himſelf a Chriſtian. But this was far 
" from putting anend to the war, the Chileſians were 
determined to periſh rather than become ſlaves to 
the Spaniards, and raiſing frefh forces attack'd all 
their colonies at once, ſome of which were taken 
_ and retaken ſeveral times z' and thus the war conti- 
nued to be carried on with great obſtinacy and cru- 
;  elty for upwards of fifty years, when it appears, by 
The Spa- the Spaniards own relation, that they were driven 
niard  yyith great ſlaughter from moft of their ſettlements 
driven out . | | | 
of all Chili 12 that country. 
almoſt, _ The royal hiſtorian, GarcILiasso0 DE LA 
Vszx64, being then in Spain, informs us that he re- 
ceiv'd the following relation of the miſeries of the 
Spaniards there from an intimate acquaintance in 
two letters, one of which was dated from St. Jago 
in Cnili, in the month of March, anno 1600, in 
which the writer acquainted him, that about break 
of day, on Wedneſday the 24th of November, 
1599, five thouſand Indians, whereof three thou- 
ſand were horſe, and the reſt foot, ſeventy of them 
carrying fire-arms, and two hundred of them in ar- 
mour (they had taken from the Spaniards) took the 
Imperial - city Imperial by ſurprize, being guided thither by 
taken by a treacherous ſpy, burnt and deſtroy'd the whole 
leſs " town, killing and taking four hundred Spaniards, 
men, women and children. 
And in another letter from Chil, in the year 
1604, the writer tells us, that of the thirteen cities 
which were eſtabliſhed in this kingdom of Chili, 
Six Spa- the Indians had deftroy'd ſix, namely, Valdivia, 


ace owns Imperial, Angol, Santa Cruz, Caſtro in Chiloe, 


them. 


kil'd be- arro 
fore St. oy 
Jago. 


diſhonour'd and prophan'd the temples, obſcur*d the 
brightneſs of that faith and devotion which ſhined 
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 MINICK, St, FRANC1s, and the Merceds, with 


| that new world. Thus far \proceeds the relation of 


© ments of mankind.” - Not reftefting that theſe 


7 and Conception. They overthrew their houſes, 


— 


THE PRESENT 8TATE 


in thoſe parts, and what is worſe (ſays the wtiter) CHAP. | 
this ſucceſs hath encouraged and raiſed the ſpirits of V1 
the Indians in that manner, that they are grown 
bold and confident, omitting no opportunity or ad-. 
vantage which may offer to rob or deſtroy our ci- 


ties and monaſteries with fire and ſword. They 


have learned alſo many arts and ſtratagems of war 

for when they beſieged the city of Oforno, and Oforno 

compelled the Spaniards to retire within their works; liege. 

chey ſo ſtraiten'd them that they could receive no 

ſuſtenance, unleſs ir were ſome ſmall quantities of 

the ſeed of herbs, and leaves of turnips, which too 

they were fain to fight for and gain with the point 

of the lance. In one of the ſieges of this city they | 
broke the images of Cyur1sT and our Lady, and | | 


_ Other Saints, to the great diſhonour of Gop, which _ | | 


none but his infinite mercy and patience could have 
ſuffer'd. In the laſt ſiege which' the Indians laid 

to this place they ſurpriz*d the Spaniards, and kill'd 

the centinels, and without any oppoſition entered 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of the town, exerciſing Taken by 
ſuch cruelty as was agreeable to the barbarity of ſtorm, 
their natures ; for they butcher'd the children, and 

put the women and nuns in chains, intending to. 
carry them away into ſlavery : But while they were 

thus buſily employ'd in packing up and dilſpofing 
their booty, and plundering every where withour 


_ order, the Spaniards took courage, and with that 


opportunity fell upon them, and God affiſting their 
endeavours, they reſcu'd their wives and nuns from and reco- xj 5 
their violent hands, and with the loſs of ſome few ver'd 


forced them to fly, and quit both their prey and 8%? 
their city. The laſt victory which the Indians ob- 
tained was when they took Villarica with great ef- Villarica 
fuſion of Spaniſh blood : They ſer fire'to'the four taken and 
quarters of the town, and killed the Friars of St. Do- ©9974. 


all the Clergy that were there, carrying the women 
away captives, many of which were ladies of qua- 
liry and condition. And this was the fate of that 
city, which was once of fame and great renown, . 
and illuftrious among the neighbouring cities' of 


Chili in the year 1604, © | | | 
To which nothing can be ſaid (ſays DE La VEe- Remarks 
GA) but that *© theſe were judgments which God 2 theis 


& 1n his ſecret providence permits for the chaftiſe- -_ mw” 


calamities were no more than (the Spaniards fichly 
deſerved, who had unjuſtly invaded this conntry, 
and made ſlaves of the natives without any manner 
of colour or pretence. 08 HART LE TIRED 
The Chileltans afterwards recovered ſeveral bther The Hol- 
places from the Spaniards, and almoſt expell'd then} 12n<crvat- 
their country, of which the Hollanders receiving oor 
intelligence, their Weſt-India company, in the year lonies in 
1642, fitted out a ſquadron of men of war under Chili. 
the command of Captain Bx wer, and having put 
ſome land-forces on board, order'd them to fail to 
the coaft of Chih, and ſettle colonies there, not 
doubting to poſſeſs themſelyes of ſome of the gold 
mines of that country ; for they concluded, that 
every people which were enemies to the Spaniards 
would be well received by the Chileſians, 
The account the Dutch were pleaſed to publiſh 
of this expedition was of the following 'tenour. 
That Brewer and his ſquadron ſet fail from 
the Texel on the 6th of November, 1642, and ar- 
riv'd at Fernambueo, on the coaſt of Brazil, in g— 
degrees of ſouth latitude, on the 22d of December 
following, where having conſulted with Count 
Maurice 'of Nafſan, General and Commander 
in chict for the Dutch in Brazil, he ſailed from Fer- 
nambuce 
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heb 
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CH AP. nambuco with five ſhips well gf ta and provided 
, with neceſfaries, on the 15th o 


my 1642-3; 
and on the 5th of March' they came jn fight of the. 
Straights of La Maire,” as they' are call'd, which is 
only a paſſage between a ſmall iſland denominated 
Slate's iſland, and'the moſt eaſterly point of Terra 
del Fogo, in 54 degrees, odd minutes ſouth latitude. 
They came to an anchor in a bay of-Slate's Iſland, 
to the eaſtward of the Straights of La Maire, where 
having remained till the 25th of March, they failed 
round Cape Horn, ſuffering pretty much by ſtormy 
weather, and lofing the company of one-of their 
ſhips, called the Orange-tree, and/ arrived with the 


Arrive on other four on .the .coaſt of Chili, of the goth of 


the coaſt 


of Chili, 
April 
2643- 


April, 1643 ; and on the gth of May'they came'to 


an anchor in a bay of the South-ſea, in 41 degrees, 
_'go minures ſouth-latitude,: to which'they gave the 


- name of Brewer's-haven, being a little to the ſouth- 
ward of the Spaniſh town of Carelmappa. | 


An officer being ſent on ſhore with a company 


_ of ſoldiers, they diſcovered great' herds of oxen; 


| ſheep, and horſes, and ſome houſes, but the inhabi- 
_ rants were fled; however, they ſuppoſed that part 


of the country 'to be in the poſſeſſion of the Spani- 


ards, by the large wooden crofles they ſaw fix'd at 


Engage a 


 Spani 
party. . 


the entrance of the houſes 3 and going on ſhore the 
"next day, they diſcoverd a party"of Spaniſh horſe, 


and ſome carition-ſhot were fired at their boat, - 
A company of fifty ſoldier# being ſent on ſhore 


acain, the 20th of May, they diſcover*d-the town 


of Carelmappa, and had a'ſmart engagement with 
a Spanifh* party, conſiſting of ninety. men, horſe 


and foot, whom they defeated, ' Whereupon the 
- Spaniards abandoned the town of Carelmappa, and 
the Dutch took p 


poſſeſſion of it, where they remain'd 


\fillthe 25th, and then. ſetting fire to the town, and 


killing the horſes they had taken in the'engagement, 
they retir'd to their ſhips, {© 


They land: | They afterwards failed to the town of Caſtro, on 


the iſland of 'Chiloe, where they arrived on the 


6th of June. There appeared a good body of Spa- 
' nifſh horſe and foot on' the ſhore, but the Dutch no 


| ſooner landed ſome ſoldiers than the inhabitants ſer 


fire to - the town and abandoned' it, having before 


carried away every thing that was valuable. 
. Phey relate, that*C 


ro 'was' heretofore a fine 


| Spaniſh town,' repleniſhed with- magnificent build- 
" mps, pleaſantly#ituated on # hill; furtunded with 


'275th © 


fruitful orchards and gardens, adorned with - foun- 


tains, and the fields beyond' welÞ cultivated-; and 
- that'at the tire when the Duteh' arrived: there the 
- fruit then remained'on' many of the 'trees, tho” it 
was in the 20, 


nning'of their winter, 
The Dutch _ taken an hundred ſheep, and 
ſome' hogs off the iſland, reimbark*d;” and on the 

f Fo ne returned/to Brewer's-harbour. From 


hence they propoſed to ſail to the river Baldivia, but 


the north wind blowing hatd 'in/"their teeth, they 
- altered their minds and” came” before Carelmappa 


' . again, where landing a'company of ſoldiers on the 


26th of July, they took three Spaniſh priſoners, 


who informed them, that the winters on. that' coaſt 
were uſually tempeſtuous, but that the moſt ſtormy 
month was paſt'; that there were gold mines at 


Oforno, and more'at Baldivia, but 'the mines were 


"Not wrought of late z'and that at Caſtro:there-were 
| none'to be ſeen, the Indians/not having' been com- 


The con- / 


pelled to work in the mines fince the general revolt - 


* . 


in 1559. DITOIE 79% 12 207 30 -230k0 
They learned alſo from- an old” Spaniſh woman 


_ of they had taken, that before: the faid/ general revolt, 


—_—_ 


that the meaneſt of them had three hundred-Indian 


Indiansre= VY Q L, III. 


volted, 


- miſcarried for want "of a pr 


vaſſals at leaſt, who'were compelled to pay their tez © HA. 


ſpe&ive-lords a' certain weekly: tribute in gold; and 
were uſed ſo cruelly by the Spaniards, that the Chi- 
lefians roſe as; one man; drove them from Oſorns 
and" other Spaniſh towns, and they poſſeſſed little 


more in this part of Chili than Carelmappa and St. 


Michael de Calimbuco.  'Since' which, however; 
the Indians of Oforno, Baldivia, Villarica, I 
'Tucapel,; Aurauco'and Puren, had lived in a pretty 
good intelligence with the Spaniards till very haty, 
when the Indians' took up arms again, and they 


_ were now aGtually in'a ſtate of war with the Spani- 


ards; which was'confirmed by fix Indian Caciques; 
who! came dn: board the 2oth of July, and affured 


mperial; 
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the Dutch they were: extremely rejoiced that they 
-were come to'afſiſt them againſt their ancient ene- 


mies the Spaniatds. The Dutch anfwered; they 
had brought good: ſtore of arms'to exchange with 
their countrymen. of. Oſorio, Baldivia, and other 


places, for fuch merchandize as Chili afforded, that 


they might be enabled to carry on the war againſt 


the Spaniards, and were ready to affiſt them to the 


utmoſt of their 
they lived very uneaſily under the Spaniſh govern- 
ment of Carelmappa, and were contriving how to 

to their friends at Oſforns and Baldivia;'but the 
Spaniards had poſlefied the paſſes, and the country 
was ſo overflow'd by the winter-rains, that they 


found it imprafticable to go by/land art preſent, and 
therefore defired the Dutch would carry them tv 


Valdivia in their ſhips; which the General agreeing 
to, they returned: on-ſhore to give their friends an 


-account of it,: and” make preparations for their 


» PF 7 '3 
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_ The next day more Chilefians went on board, 
and: one of them brought the head of a Spaniar 

with them, whomhe had killed, and declared they 
were” determined: to (ſhake off the Spaniſh: yoke. 


power. The Chileſians reply*d; 


Whereupon the General: made a-:preſent to them of | 


ſome ſpears and: ſwords, asalſo: muſkets; with pow- 


der/and ball :: And the. Chileſe: ſent: ſome black cat- 


-tle on board-4n return 4 but: on'the 7th of Atguſt _ 
the Dutch General Bxzwer died, who: had pro- Generat 
jected the enterprize, and was beſt acquainted with Brewer. 


the ſtate of that country, and in: what manner the ©&- 


'Tndians. were ' to be:treated; whoſe death was evi- 
-dently the reafon'the Dutch had: no better ſucceſs in 
'this-expedition. He had ſet his heart upon this un- 
_dertaking; and-had:a: 
country of: Chili:ynder the dominion of his maſters 
[the Dutch; and:though Ca 


proſpect: of bringing the whole 


ptain Her cxarMaAN, 


who ſucceeded; him in the command, might have 
no: leſs. zeal to ſerve his country,/ yet he: certainly 
oper addreſs, He too 


ſoon diſcover'd to'the' riatives with what view the 


Hollanders viſited their coaſt, and created jealoufies 
in them which he found: it impoſlible afterwards to 
remove, as will 


appear hereafter. The late General 
was ſoconfidenr of the ſucceſs of the enterprize, that 


| he directed his countrymen to, take his:corpſe with 
them and bury-it at Baldivia, which-he had deter- 


mined to: fortify, and appointed the! Chileſians to 


- rendezvous there and meet the fleet ; _ not doubting 


of a general revolt in their favour, His great ambi- 


tion was to have a tomberected inthat place, which 


might perpetuate the memory of his being the au- 
thor. of ſo great a:good to his:country. : 
But to proceed in the relation, Fhe Dutch hay- 


-ving/ taken four hundred: and ſeyenty Chileſe on 
\ board, who. had furniſhed themſelves with corn, 
: cattle, and other proviſions for the- voyage, ſet ſail 
".the Spaniards livedin great ſplendor -at Oforno ; . 
fore the - 


for the river Baldivia on the 21ſt of Auguſt, where 


- they arrived the 24th. The river is but a league 
QVer. 
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. CHA P.oyer at the mouth.;/ and the Ditch having failed 
__ ih half a le 


—_—_ 


ae up it, they obſerved three channels, of 
ing the middlemoſt they; run Nd, 

and it was two or:three days before, they cquld. get 
all- their ſhips a-float. again 3 ſo.that it was the 28th 
before they artived at. the town of Baldivia, where 

' they only found theruins of the ancient gates, which 
were vety high ard ftrong buile, but the place! was 
now. over-run, with! buſhes and weeds, and more 
like a wildetneſs than a city. Here they found three 
or four-hundred Chilefians,: horſe-:and: foot, armed 
with” ſpears eighteen foot long ;' ſome of whom 
came oh board and welcomed them-.at their arrival. 
'The Dutch General harangued them by -an inter- 


o 
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landers againſt the Spaniards, bat would not be/per- CH AP, 


ſuaded to.ſign. written articles which. were offer*d 
and interpreted to. them, declaring that this was not 
cuſtomary amongſt them, promiſes were ever-logk*d 
upon as facred and of equal obligation with written 
contracts. But I am apt to think they had an-ap- 
prehenſion that there was ſome. witchcraft or charm 
in, writing, 'as | ſeveral other Americans had when 


#+ * * 
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the Europeans came firſt amongſt'them or perhaps 


they were fo politick as not to/enter-into-a written 
engagement, ;Jeſt the articles might fall into the 
hands. of the Spaniards, and; be made a pretence for 
oppreſling and ityrannizing overſfuch of the Indians 
as lived under their. 


government, or were made. pri- __ 


preter, /and. acquainted them, +that-the Hollanders dornrs:by- Shen 0/'to fo ol no bred di hgh on 
were now in-poſſefſion of Brazil upon the fame con- , The Hollanders then/procetded.to-build a fort at Ed? | 
utcT 


tinent, not above two months fail-from them, and 
were in- a condition: to ſupply them, from time-tb 
time with arms ant ammunition,, and would-aflift 


Baldivia for their ſecurity, which the natives did not 


ſeem'to oppoſe ;/but when-the Dutch propoſed-the "2 afott| 


> and diſco- 


trafficking with'-the'Chileſe, and- exchanging [ANINS ver their 


them to drive their-enemies' the :Ipaniards out of Hor their gold, .the-Caciques immediately ar*d thirit of 
the country, deſiring they would enter into a league Jealous of their new. allies, and declared they had no yur $ 


offenſive and defenſive with .them. . He alſo pre- 
ſented them with-letters fromwthe Prince 'of Orange 
of the like tenour,'which were-interpreted to the In- 
:dians. For we.muſt remember hete,: that neither 
-the: people of the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies have any no- 
tion. of -a ;repubhean form: of (bavernment z/'-anit] 
therefore the HoHanders 'in; All theit: negotiations 
'with thoſe diſtant nations, pretend/to:be authoriz/t 
to treat with them by -the Prince:6f Orange, Or 
_ ſane fingle-petfon. whom theynofinuate is thew Mo- 
-narch; or Sovereign ob their country; :-/ 3t 41 £02 
- - The Caciques gave the General no other anſwer 
_ to his propoſitions at preſent, but that they would 
_confult- their brethren- of Oferno arid +Coneo, i and 
'then/ return to. Valdivia again. :;Whereupon' the 
eptember, \and. the. General ctodk ca . view » of: the 
ground, in:order ito erect a fort...) /:. {V7 


\Dutch. procceded to land their;ſaldiers on: the 2d of . 


-gold mines,/nbr-was there any ſuch thing as gold:in 


ruins the 


-uſe amongſt them... Fhey remember'd, indeed; that enterprize. 


heretofore they, had been forced' to-pay heavy-taxes 
:to/ the) Spaniards inigold or pain of loſing their-ears 
-ahd noſes, nt gibey of 'thetn-did.who,could nat 
Procure'as much ay was expected; and this had given 
them: ſuch; at: abhorrence -of that metal that they 
-eaxld; not :bear;t0! Heat | it narh*d.amongſt.-them : 
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hey, were very, 'far tram. _yaluing or coveting Woes 


;they found all ſtrangers did.} (3:1; GUO 
, The: General finding the natives were;not-igho- 
-rant of his views, reply'd, they were Not- come to 
[exaCt any thing of them, as the, Spaniards.had:done, 
'but. were-reddy-to'pay them with arms, of whateyer 
\merchandize:they lik#d. beſt, for: their gold, - Every 
.one -was at liberty! to exchange what-he pleaſed,';:/ 
Whereupon the Caciques'ſtared at 'one another 
:without' returning -one word; of -anſwer.;3-aid the 
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A treaty - . The ſame evening arrived above aithoufand; Chi- 
between , Jefians from-Oforno 'and Cotiro/th treat | withithe 
the Dutch Hollanders;:and'the next day: the General, by kis 
Chilefi-' : Interpreter, made them another ſpeech, acquainting 
ans.” | them, that the: chief motive of their-voyage was'to 


Dutch relate, .they'did. not Toth: Be to urge. them © © © 
-any further'on, that head, Jeſt they ſhould? imagine 

they intended, to ſerve them. as,-the/Spantardsſhad 
:done;; ther! they had certain/infornation there were 

very irich mines; 18.that patt of the, country. ..2 -;© 


- "aſſiſt the Ehnlefrans, the fame:of whoſe greataftions 
. -had reachedas far-as/Holland;; that the Dutch had 
:been-at' war with: theſe ſame Spaniards for upwards 
-of fourſcore years-as well: 4s» the Chileſe, ;for-ithe 
:bke- facceſs, extending their conqueſts as/far as:Bra- 
_ zil: Ant 1f-ithe Chilefe would! now: enter /ifhto'n 
-confederacy , withrthe Hollanders,' they were' ready 
'to ſupply them with cannon, ſmall arms,:and am- 
-munition,-whick they would exchange for the pro- 
duct of their:country, and: the: Chilefians would be 
enabled; thereby not. only to defend; themſelves, zbut 
[ro'expel the Spaniards :fronv their :coaſts. A fer 
which, a letter. was :dehvered [tq-every one of ithe 
: Caczques,: as:fent thenr fromthe Prince of Otange. 
['To which the: Chile ans anſwered; that they:thought 
-themſelves extremely fortunate:to meet with a; fup- 
(ply of arms from ſo: diftant 'a;:cauntry as Holland, 
-at a time/'wwhen:the war with the Spaniards was:re- 
-ewel.19 £1. 00047 215413 a1 10% P35Y.6 10 
'  'Phe-Duteh ithereupon -enquir'd if the Chileſe 
_ - could ſupply their fleer with fleſh :and  other:pro- 
viſions, 1f they'continued on. their coaſt to-protert 
_- them againſt the Spaniards? To which they::unani- 
mouſly anſwered, they. wouldinot fail to:bring them 
_ all the proviſions'they wanted, . for they: had plenty 
- of corn and cattle, provided"the-fleet did not ftir 
-from the «coaſt : And they readily entered: into a 
- parole-alliance offenſive and defenſive with the Hol- 


. 
- 


3 


The ' Dutch £zeneral: therefore, ſenfible the-was 
-now-to;&Xpedt but little aſſiſtance from the natives, 
and 'that-;it would: be 1mpolhble; tQ--maintdin. tis 
ground long againft the. Spaniards, ' and: the reſt of 
-the ChileGians, in alliance with thera; difpatch'd,Cap- 

tain .CRISPINSON: With -two-of. this 'Thips to. Fer- 
.nambucotinBraza, to give their,friends.an account 
,of the ſtate; of thetr, affairs, and ito defire afurtherte- 
inforcement, and1inuthe mean time:continued;to far- 
[fify the p6R; her had: taken at:Baldivia, whene he 
hoped to. defend þimſelf till.choſ fupplies-arriv'd; 
1:1 In thedetter.che Dutch:Generalſent byi Captain 
1 CR 15P18S0w; vt9- Brazil, . be informs the Goverh- 
'ment,'that the! Spaniards had.ndt! more that fifteen 
; hundred: ſolgjers,| either ,on-the:gontinent - of. 3flagds 
_of Chili,i' viz. ighree hundred: in Valpariſo and-S:. 
. Jago (this'muſt-be @ littleyport-eall'd. St.: Jags) on 
{the coaſt,,and-naet the' capital city of. St; Jag, that 
lay far withid land near the:foot of the mountains 
of the _ for-that was demoliſhed by the-Indi- 
-ans, and-Jayn ruins: at/that time, as apprehend ) 
- three hundred" 1n-the' xcty; gf -Cbnception-:(at this 
. time the! capitaliof the Spaniſh ſettlements in Chit) 
; ove: hundred 40Serefia, or-Coguimbao, one: hwidred 
- on the banks of the river Biobio, eighty in Tucu- 
::pel; five hunared) inthe forts/in the valley! of A- 


The ac- 
count the 
Dutch 
ave of 
Chil at 
that time; 


- Chaloe, :Carelmappa:and Calimbuco. What the 
; number: ofthe Spaniſh \iphabitants were he: does 


{ 1) .Y not: 


- Chili, 
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TC H AY. not-ſay, only that they were more numerous than 
| I: the garriſon ſoldiers: And it js evident that many 
— of the Chileſe! profeſſed the Chriſtian religion, and 


SS ec 


under. ;the. Spaniſh government, were in alliance 
with them,.tho!. moſt of them, were in a ſtate of 
f:,2 war, with the Spaniards; - "W374 W178 A420 
:::And in! theſe circumſtances the Dutch General 
informs. the! Gayernment of Brazil, that.in.caſe ten 
_ ſhips and(three yachts, with eight. hundred ſoldiers, 
- ---»» ſeamen cannon, and ammunition -,1n, proportion, 
' were ſedt to his afſiftance, he did not, doubt, making 
-* himſelf maſter of all the Spaniſh ſettlements abgve- 
mention*d, and ſhould have no reaſon to be afraid 
of all the! naval-force the Spaniards had, either in 
Peru. or Chili:: And if he could make himſelf ma; 
ſter. of Chili by this. means, it might encourage the 
natives of Peru to throw off the Spaniſh yoke, thoſe 
Indians-having entertain'd. an inconceivable,averſion 
to the Spaniards. - He informs his employers alſo, 
that they. had received advice that the natives.of 
the neighbouring- province of 'La' Plata had roſe 
1 upon the Jeſuits (the-then Sovereigns, or Uſutpers 
. - »- of. that-country)' and had murder'd many of thoſe 
_ Fathers 3- which was-look'd: upon-as an indication 
© of a general. tevolt againſt the'Spaniards: And then 
repeating; his importunities for a ſpeedy atd effectual 
fupply, concludes, that it'was not-improbable, when 
© the war ſhould | be-once kindled: on that ſfide,,'it 
© might ſpread over, the whole Spaniſh Weſt-Indies ; 
©. and the Hollandersmight ſupplant thern in the Welt, 
_ ms'they had:done the; Portugueze-inithe Eaſt-Indies 
and Brazil, Such was the ambition of: this \Dutch 
"Officer to make his Maſters 'Sovereighs of all-Spa- 
niſh-America, as.they/aCtually were:of the: moſt de- 
ditable: and: profitable countries 4n the Eaſt, from 
whence ai little; before they expelld' the Engliſh as 
well as the Portugueze. 101d: Torn £9 NONE} 
':: This expreſs | had not been-diſpatch'd a week,” 
before the Dutch »General became: ſenſible 'of his 
[miſtake ; and that whatever miſunderſtanding there 
-might be between the Chileſians and the Spamards, 
(the natives were-nbw much more afraid of the Hol- 
-Janders than'of their ancient enemies.; and would 
-probably:jain. with.the Spaniards: to expel hin their 
nounbilyo bas bi yrs old enim ofs 11k 95d 
-;{ For inthe next-conference>he had: with the Ca- 
; ciques, they: gave:him to underſtand that he muſt 
expect no proviſions from them'z and endeavour'd 
-to terrify the:-Dutch, by reporting:that the: Spani- 
ards were:afſembling their forces by ſea and land:to 
{drive them:from: Valdivia. ; And-it- is highly pro- 
bable that the Dutch in this caſe expetted- no aſliſt- 
_ -- | ? ance-from-their: new -albes;! but -were rather appre- 
* © ,henſive- they, wouldbetray them. to the Spaniards ; 
-for be ſoon:after-demolithed his new-erected-fort, 
The and having re-imbarked: his: peaple, ſet ſail: for 
Dutch + Brazil, on the 28th of Qctober, 1643; and thav- 
abandon , ng ſurrounded: Cape: Horn, irepaſſed the Straights 
of La: Maire on the 21ſt of November, and on the 
28th of December. arrived'at: Fernambuco/in Bra- 
.-zil-; ſo: that» they! were, but- juſt; two months _ in 
- their | voyage from:Baldivia to :the ;northern part of 
- Brawl 4 odfoiniio brig 2 ungtiy 7 ee +1 
Brewer's: T ſhall conclude. this'expedition-of the: Hollanders 
harbour. . 0 Chili with: ſome-remarks they made on Brewer's- 
©” * ,; haven, andthe port of Baldivia ; viz. that Brewer?s- 
_ » © _ haven, by. ſome:call'd-the..Engliſh-harbour, was a 
. very conyentent harbour, there being good ancho- 
+ rage; and an eaſy paſſage into the open ſea'; nor did 
:.there want wood or freſh water on the land ; and 
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there was plenty. of fiſh, bothrin the harbour and-ih C'H AP. 
the brooks on ſhore :- That ' the: country and [the VII. 
neighbouring! ilands: abounded -in- horſes; ſheep, 
hogs, goats,.and; poultry ::Fhat' the foil was fruit- +: 
ful .in wheat, peas; beans, turnips; potatoes; flat =» 
and. fruit; bor! their fruits were: frequently ſpoil'd © 
by. ſtormy weather before theyiwere ripe.” Wn 
That the moath: of the river Baldivia formed a Baldivia 
ſpacious bay, at the..entrance whereof ithere/ was a harbour, 
{mall iſland that would have commanded the pal 
ſage it it had been fortify*d::\-That©the country 
thereabouts-abounded- in horſes;:oxen, ſheep, hogs, 

goats, and tame fowl, producing great quantities 

of peas and: beans,-and ſome wheat; very good ap- - 

ples, and other! European fruits: That the:weafp 

of the natives were Chiefly pikes of fifteen foot long; 

and they had ſome fire-arms and armour they'had 

taken from the Spaniards :. That they were gene- 

rally good horſemen, and manag'd their lances on 
horſeback ,with-great dexterity; 1 

- The next remarkable voyage to Chili was made Narbo- 
by Captain (afterwards Sir Jonn).NarrorRoUGH, 59v8Þ 5 
by. the command: of King Cx'arLes TL inithe year er port 


Chili, ann. 


1 669, about thirty yearsafter the ſaid attempt of the 1669. - 
Hollanders. It feerns to: have; been'undertaken up- 

on ſome intelligence given to:the Court of England 
by an;old Spaniard, uſually call'd Don Cartos, 
who had formerly-refided in; South-America, im- 
porting, That-his' countrymen had in a manner 
abandon'd Chili, and that it would not be difficult 
for the Engliſhto cultivate a good . underſtanding 
-with the natives, and eſtabliſh a very advantageous 
traffick there, the principal returns whereof would 
-be:in gold : And he pointed out Valdivia, as the 
;port where they were moſt likely to ſucceed, it not 
being 1magin'd:that the Spaniards had re-poſſeſs*d _ 


themſelves. of that place, having deſerted it for 


three :or fourſcore- years :' For- Captain Na & 86- 
ROUGH Was .exprefly commanded not to moleſt 
the Spaniards \in: any of their ſettlements, or to © 
.commit any-acts-of hoſtility againſt Spain. © ro 
-, .Captain' NakBoROUGH having performed this 
voyage, printed a narrative of it, 'of the following 
vtcnor, VIE,03fvWw £25! CS bad: Souls 6.187% 23595. 40 
- That havipg'receiv*d a commiſſion. to command 
-the: man of war- calPd the Sweep-ſtakes, of goo 
'$0ns and /36 guns; mann*d with fourſcore men, 
and provided with fourteen months proviſion : And 
inſtead of beer: having four half tuns of Brandy al- 
Jow'd him, with guns, nets, and other implements 
; for fiſhing and fowling, he began this voyage from 
England in company with the: Batchelor Pink of 
70 tons, . four / guns, ' and\ mann'd with nineteen 
men and a boy,-on the 26th of :September, 1669, Sept. 26, 
carrying with him, at his 'majeſty's coſt, the fol- 1999+ 
lowing goods to exchange with the natives, viz. 
':knives, ſciflars, / looking-glaſſes, beads, hatchets, 
- hoes, nails, needles, pins, pipes, bells, linnen and 
- woollen cloths. and ſtuffs,' tobacco, &c. That 
- taking his/'departure from- the Lizard at noon the 
: fame day,: he made the ifland of-Madera on the 
17th of Oftober, and on the 23d of the ſame 
- month he/ paſſed the Tropic :of Cancer, and then 
. thought it proper to have all his-men let blood, hav- 
- ing obſerved in former voyages to St. Helena and 
the coaſt of Guinea, that this tended to the preſer- 
. vation of his' men from calentures, and other di- 
. ſtempers in thoſe hot climates z for he never had 
one day's ilInefs in thoſe or any other hot voyages, 
- which he imputed to his opening a vein whenever 
..he approach'd-the EquinoCtial : And the writer of 
theſe ſheets well remembers, that Captain Rarns, 
with whom. he fail'd to the Eaſt-Indies, obſerv*d-- 


wth +4 
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herds of guanuco's, or camel-ſheep, which ate {6 CHA Pp. 
common in Peri, ' He alſo ſaw ſeveral oftriches, a,_YV-. 


CH AP: the fame rule when hepaſſed the Tropick of Cancer, 
VIE | and had ſcarce a man fick thewhole'voyage, tho' he 
SY fad 1;0/menonboard, and paſſed the Equator twice. 
Made - But'to proceed: | Captain NaxBokouUGH Te- 
Cape , Hates, that/he made "the Cape Verde iſlands (in 15 
Verde _degreesnorth latitude) on the 28th of Otober, where 
_ tober 28, having taken in water, cows, hogs,'and other freſh 
.. = ptoviſions, he failed onthe 8th of Novernber to the 
"ſouthward, having firſt given orders tothe Batchelor 
Pink, if ſhe was ſeparated from him, to-ſail to Port 

'Defire near'Cape Blarico, on the coaſt of Patagonia, 

in 45 degreesodd minutes ſouth latitude ; and that 

after he had paſſed the mouth of the river Plata, 

- he ſhould keep/ along the American coaſt *till he 
made Cape Blanco:aforeſaid, and- look for him at 
Port Defire:; 1and if he (Captain NarBokRoOUGH) 
ſhould be there before him, he would leave an in- 
ſcription engraven oh a board, and faſtened to'a 
tree-or poſt,' mentioning the time of his departure, 

and the port he intended to make next/z and that 

' he would do: the like ar St. Julian, in49 degrees 

- odd: minutes ſouth latitude, and order'd the Pink'to 

_ do the ſame, and to ſtay/two whole :months' for the 

 , Sweep-ſtakes, as ſhe would for'the Pink, .if ſhe 


arrived firſt at thoſe ports z and inform'd the Pink, 


that ſhe ſhould touch-on the coaſts of. South-Ame- 
rica, beyond [the river Plata, to endeavour to eſta- 
bliſh a commerce with. the natives. © 
_ The Sweep-ſtakes and the Pink kept company 
'together-*tillthey came into ſoundings'on the coaſt 
-of Patagonia, 1n:45 degrees ſouth latitude ; bur 
here the Sweep-ſtakes loſt fight of the Pink in fog- 
 +gy weather, and. on the 21ſt of February the Cap- 
Cape tain made: Cape Blanco, in 47 degrees, odd.mi- 
Blancoand ques ſouth latitude, having paſt Port Deſire. in a 


Cort De fog. Whereupon be ſtood-to the:northward again, 


'21, and came to an Anchor at Port Defire,. where | he 


went on ſhore and waited ſix weeks for the Pink, 
but heard nothing of her afterwards. . > ON 
Some de- While the | Sweep-ſtakes remain'd in this 
—_— the Captain made. ſeveral journies into: the country, 
of Patago. Where he informs-us. he met with great ftore of 
nia, -Wild'peaſe with green leaves and a_blujſh bloſſom, 
ſome ſweet herbs like taxes, with white. and yellow 


flowers, and another herb like ſage, which made 


very. good fallads, and preferved his men from the 
_ ſcurvy. | On the: rocks they found: abundance 'of 
.. muſcles and limpets, and on a neighbouring iſland 
great, numbers of 'ſcal and water-fowl, which were 
- excellent; food, and his ſhip's crew lived on them 
_ _ -and the fiſh he caught there a-conſiderable time ; 
: and here-he found-two tolerable: ſprings of freſh 

; water alſo, with-which he repleniſh'd his caſks. - 
Seal,,or , That on Friday, on the 14th.of March, he: went 
| Teng with his boats and forty men to.an iſland near Port 
= * - Deſire,: where: they knock'd down four hundred 
.» Seals, and loaded their boats with them, . from 
Seals de- ;Whence he gave .it:the name of Seal Iſland, He 
icrib'd. gbſery*d the full grown male Seals:were: of the ſize 
- of-aJarge calf, :or young heifer, having ſhaggy 
necks, -heads and (faces like lions. | The females 
. alſp reſembled honeſſes befare, .only' their hair was 
ſmooth like horſes ; -whereas the male was ſmooth 
.only in his hinder-parts.. Both of them were very 


. deformed, the. body growing tapering\.downwards 

?till it. came to a. point, -where grew two fins like - 

_ feet, and two feet: more grew out of its breaſt, fo - 

that they could:climbto the higheſt rocks and hills, 


thoughthey delighted chiefly upfleep near the ſhore. 


The length of this amphibious animal was from 


. eight to eighteen feet, and they were generally as 
» big. about as a barrel at the ſhoulders. 

Other anj-- On Saturday, the 5th of March, he went eight 

mals. gr ten miles up intothecountry, and met with ſome 


| great relief -to-his:{hip's com 
;winter came on! apace.; the ſnows fell; the: waters 


fox, and a wild dog, and' five or ſix hares, of which © 
he kild 'one with' his grey-hound : It reſembled 
an Engliſh hare, only was much larger, and had'a 
ſiimp of an inch long inſtead of a tail z and'he 


obſerved 'they liv'd under ground. like! rabbits. 


They ſaw tio wood, unleſs fome buſhes-like whit 
thorn. The land was a dry gravelly ſoil, mode- ggq, 
rately hilly,” and produc'd graſs in the valleys, but 
ſcarce any thing elſe 3 no fruits of any kind. 


S; 


He found, in a ſmall iNand near Port-Defire, an ping; an 


inſcription upen'a'poſt; ſignifying.that;JaMEs LA inſcription 
Ma [Rn hes tle pork in the month of January, bud La 
1616 (being written/in Dutch 3) and thereupon he "TT: 
calFd it La Maire'sIfland.. 1 

\ The Captain being about to' depart from Port 

Defire, formerly took poſſeſſion'of that country tor - 

his Britiſh Majeſty, . under an: apprehenfion that it 

might yieldgold as Chili, which lies on the oppoſite 

ſhore, does z- but though he ordered his people to 

ſearch diligently in the brooks and: gullies for gold- 

fand, -and dug in ſeverab places, he could diſcover 
nothing;that look'd hike a mineral. OO hl | 
On March the 26th, 1670, he. obſerv'd_ an Finds the 
eclipſe of 'the: moon, which ſhew*d/ there was four Nongitude 
hours forty minutes difference of time betweenithe Ck | 
meridian of London and the. meridian of Cape : 
Blanco, which lies\in 47 degrees, 20 minutes ſouth 
laritude, 'on the: fouth-eaft:coaſt: of America, From 


Port Defire he faifd to Porr-Sr.. Julian, in 49 de- Pors: Jo 
—__ 


grees, 10 minutes -ſourh latitude, where not: 

the Pink as he/expettcd, this men were much dif jr > 

couraged, conſidering, they could expect no relief 

if they ſhould happen to run a-ground on that un- 

known coaft. Bur-'the hopes. he gave them of 

finding. immenſe riches .in 'Chili, and. ſetting  be- 

fore them the example'of -Captam Drare, who 

faiPd round the world in one. ſhip, ' when. navi- 

gation was not brought to. ſo-';great - ion 

they recovered their courage. i 'That on the 2 11t 

of April, he. caught in this port, with his Sein- 

net, in the ſpace: of four | hours, - five | hundred 

fiſhes of ' the: ſize and form of Mullets, and fome 

of them. as. big-as/a | man's/-leg;” which. were! uz 
ny. And 'now 'the 


froze, and the wind blew very hard and cold from 
the ſouth-weſt.z from: whence he concluded he 
ſhould not Leable:to paſs the Straights of Magellan 


_ ar this time. of. the year, and-therefore determin'd 
to: winter thereabours, ordering:.every one of his 
men a quart of 
- had ſalted ſeals and penguins given: them, which 
- prov'd very. good food, 


a week, and-for meat they 


-::/Going on ſhore at Fort St. Julian 'on/ the 22d: of A Salt- 


: April, he found a falt-pond, or: lake, /two miles in lake, 
. length, cruſted over with good white:ſalt two inches 
:thick; of whichhe laid two tuns in. :.. 1: 


- Having remain'd-hexe till the 6th of June, he 
went on ſhore with ſixteen men, and rravelled-ten ' 
. miles into the country, but could go no further for 

- the mountains, which were cover*'d with ſhow. 


They'yet ſaw: no' people, but diſcover'd: there- had 

been/ ſome'in/ithe ſnow, and- that i they '/had made 

fires, and eaten guanacoes and oftriches by the te- 

mains they found of their-feaſt,” | 
That going on ſhore again the 22d of: June, keſent The r3- 


Mr. Woo, :his:Lieutenant, to the weſtward with tives 9if7- 


three armed men, who ſaw ſeven indians on a hill, ©5% 
and three of them advanced towards him, with bows 
and arrows in their hands, looſe ſkins about their 
ſhoulders, furrs on their heads, and --pieces of 
ſkin wrapp'd about their feet, and all the reſt 
"as | naked, 
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CHAP. naked, only ſome part of their faces and bodies 
VIE. wete painted with-red and white, their natural colour 


'Theix being olive : They were of a middle ſtature, not fo 
ature, tall as the Lieutenant, well limb'd, their hair black 
(which they did not wear very long) and ſpoke in 

+ the throat. - They camepretty near, but would not 
ſuffer themfelves to be touch'd. - The Lieutenant 

' threw them a knife and ſomme other trifles, which 
they took up ;.but when he offered them a bottle 

of brandy they would not drink. | © 
Thar ſome others of his-crew ſaw two more of 

the” natives behind a buſh; and: would have ' ap- 
proach'd them, but they run away, leaving a bun- 

dle and two little -dogs coupled together, which 
were brought to the Captain 3 and he found in the 
bundle ſeveral bags made of ſkins, with red and 
 white-cearth "In-them, uſed in painting their bodies 
and faces. There were alfo flint-ſtones, arrow- 

|= heads, bracelets of ſhells, braided thongs, arma- 
_ dillo-ſhells,: and ſome other:trifles ; that the ſkins 
were guanacoes and ſeals, and ſewed together with 

a green gut in a ſlit ſtick, and near the bundle were 

' found two ftaves of tough cane, in ſhort joints, 

' about four foot long. The Captain ſaw afterwards 
a place where the natives had made a fire,” and 

. left the bones of ſome acoes and oftriches 


ſeatter'd about. He alſo faw'the ſkulls of three 


men without any fleſh upon them; from whence 

the Captain conjectures that the natives were man- 

The proof ©aters3 and ſuch evidence as this is frequently pro- 
| of their duced to prove the Americans to be canibals. "The 
being ca- Captain 'was' fully convinc'd by ocular demonſtra- 
mbais. tion that the Patagonians were not giants, as'the 
firſt Adventurers reported z but'ſtill he ſeems to 

be in doubt, [whether they were-not canibals, tho? 

the evidence-of both is the:fame $5 and the Indians 

_ might as well infer that the Europeans were cani- 

bals, becauſe our Surgeons and Apothecaries have 
frequently ſkulls, and ſometimes ſkeletons in their 

houſes.  But- bur. people, : it ſeems, began to be 
aſham'd of the: fabulous relations of the Ametican 

giants and monſters at that time,” though they were 

yet extremely: prejudiced in favour of canibals ; and 

though Captam NaxBoRoOuGH is admitted to be 


a gentleman of good judgment, yet allowances 


muſt.be made for the age and country every per- 

ſon lives in.. | At-ſome times, -and at ſome particu- 

lar places, magick,” witchcraft, and apparitions are 

| In great vogue, and not a week paſſes but our'be- 

lief is requir'd to ſome notable ſtory of this kind, 

on pain of being reputed infidels : While in other 

- countries, 'and'at other tinges, people imagine they 

may be very.:good Chriſtians without ſwallowing 

_ every incredible tale that weak or deſigning people 

_ - have theconfidence to affirm the truth of, eſpecially 

when they bring no better proof of what they relate 

' than the Captain 'produces to maintain that heavy 

charge againſt-this nation of their being canibals, 
namely, that three ſkulls happen'd to be found in 

the poſſeſſion of ſome of the people of the country. 

-- But to proceed : The fartheſt” journey the Cap- 

| tain made into the country while he lay at Port 

St, Julian, he ſays, was twenty-five miles to the 
north-weſt, 'in which he met with teal and other 

FOE fowl, a kind-of herons all over red, great num- 
Other ani- bers of guanacoes and: oftriches, hares and par- 
was. tridges bigger than ours, ſome ſnipes and ſmall 

| birds, penwrens, kites, hawks, owls, foxes, wild- 
dogs, brant:geeſe and armadillo's, but no ſnake or 
venemous:creature, or atry wild beaſts, arid was of 

- opinion that the country was very proper both for 
European | cor and' cattle, ſeeming to be a good 


fruitful ſoil, ' 
VOL. IL. 


They are driven in flocks to the boat-ſide, and 


3b 


In the meantime the” Captain relates; that © H A P- 
twelve of /his men, who did'ot uſe much exerciſe, 
Fell ill of the SeurVy; and-their legs and thighs | 
turned perfe&ly black. Whereupon he thought 

proper .to: leave Port St. Julian and ſail to Port:'De- Returns to 
fire, where he- took great numbers: of ſeals ang Port De- 
penguins, which-he diſtributed |to the fick, with **© 

ſuch ſallads as this part of the'country affords, and 

they all recover'd in a yery ſhort time, ' 

While the Captain lay on ſhore at Port Defire, - 
he ſays, the natives came! in the night-time to-the | 
Place where his men uſed to-fill-their freſh- water, 
and ſtole from thence an iron pot, and three ſuits of 
cloaths, with ſome linnen /:and:he ſaw, in an adja- 
cent valley, a model they had made of his ſhip with 
earth and ſticks, which he imagin'd they did inor- 
der to preſerve the memory of. that floating, caſtle, 
having never ſeen one before; ipoſſibly on that coaft. 

_ Here the Captain takes an opportunity to inform 
us, that the iſle of Penguins; which lies at the en- 
trance of Port Defire, affords fuch numbers'of pet 
guins and-feak, that at the time he was there, as 
many of them/ might have been taken as would 
have fill'd three hundred tons of caſk, when dreſs*d 
and falted, and that the fleſh might be kept ſweet 


. 


and good for' four months, if well cur'd. ' © | 
The Penguin, he obſerves, is of the bigneſs of a Penguins 

Brant-gooſe, weighing uſually about eight pounds, ©{rib'd- 

and lives apor fiſh, Inſtead of wings it has' flat 

ſtumps, like fins, and its feathers are a kind'of 

down of a blackiſh colour, only'grey on the head 

and white on the neck and belly. The'legs' are 

ſhort, like thoſe of a gooſe; and the bill hooked: 


knock'd on the head by the. ſeamen ;' fo that ſhip- 
ping can never be in want of freſh proviſions at this 
port; and he was of opinion there might be found 
a ſufficient quantity of falt alſo here in the ſummer 
to ſalt up their ſeals and penguins, but if not, they 
would never fail of finging ſalt at Port St. Julian. 
— The winter being now paſs'd, the Captain ' ſet Sails from 
ail from Port Deſire on the x 3th of Oftober, 1670, Fort De- 
and on the rgth paſſed by the cape calPd Beachy- ber 13, 
head, andthe hill of Sr. Ives, in 50 degrees, 10 mi- 1670; 
nures ſouth latitude, where the land forms a bay, 
into which the river of St. Cruce diſcharges 'it- 
ſelf. And on the 22d of Ofober, they arriy*d at 
Cape Virgin Mary, at the north entrance' of the 
Straights of Magellan, ſituated in 52 degrees, 26 mi- Magella- 
nutes ſouth latitude, which are in ſome parts three _ = 
- four leagues, but in. others not half a league "_ 
_ All about the entrance of the Straights, *ill he 
came to the firſt narrow paſſage, he obſerv*d there 
was very good anchorage and not much tide ; but Tides 
in the narrow the tide runs ſtronger than” in the here. 
Hope at the'Thames-mouth, the flood ſetting into 
the Straights, and. the ebb out, and kept a_con- 
ſtant courſe, as on other coaſts, viz. Tix hours flood 
and—hours ebb, and riſes and falls near four fa- 
thoms perpendicular. © Toby 
The Captain having paſſed the ſecond narrow | 
in the Straights, went on ſhore on the iſland Eliza- þ 
beth, -and' nineteen of the natives coming down 
the hill to him, he exchang'd knives, beads, and 
other implements with them for their bows,” ar- 
rows, and coats, which were made of the ſKins of 
guanacoes, ſeals, and otters : That they were for 
laying hands on every thing they faw in a very bru- 
tiſh manner, and the more he gave them the more 
they craved : That ſeveral of his men danced and 
ſported with them, and ſhewing them ſome gold, 
he intimated by ſigns, that if they could bring him 
| 22 & | any 
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-any he would 1 
 did-not underft 


rchaſcit of them / but either they 
and/'/him, or knew'of 'none :- And 


> -heino ſooner left: them and Were on board, but 


Natives 
deſcrib' d 
again, | 


'they/ ſer fire to the graſs. . 

{He relates, 'that.theſe people RX of 2 A middle ſta- 
ture, well-limb'd, withround faces, low:foreheads, 
' Aittle nofes, and+ſmall'black eyes; their, teeth are 
iſmooth, even and white; their hair flaggy and very 
black, of an indifferent length, ' men. and women 
alike ; they are all full-breaſted, of an olive colour, 
and: painted all'over their- bodies with: red earth and 
greaſe, 'their faces daub'din fpots with white clay, 


'and;black ſtreaks made with ſmut,' their arms and 


feet. the like;z theiriheads are: generally ſmall, their 
fingers ſhort, and their |bodies very active ; their 


_ cloathing is of che ſkins-/of ſeals, -guanacoes, and 


otters ſewed'together 3; their garments are in form 
of a carpet five foot ſquare, which they wrap about 
them; as, the Scotchman does his pladding : On 
their heads they. wear- caps of the ſkins of fowls 
with "the feathers; -and-on. their feer pieces of ſkins 
to keep them from:the;\ground.. They are very 
hardy, for tho? it was very cold-then; they don't 
wear. theſe ſkins when. they go about-any bulineſs 
that. requires ſtirring.'; They have' no hair on any 
part of their bodies-or: faces, nor any. thing to cover 


a their-nudities, except-that the women have a piece 
_ » of ſkin hanging before:them. The men and wo- 


men. are cloathed alike, only the women go with- 


-OUE.caps,. and wear bracelets of ſhells about their 


necks, which the men have not. The. men are 
Hoecking © tailer Fan the von, and fake faced; 


© 4 £% 


by would cry. Ws 'Ur.. 
fiſh and fleſh, live-under no manner of govern ment, 
Or. worſhip. -any thing. /-. At our landing, they came 
tous with a great noiſe, every one his baw ready, 
and: 'two-arrows in.his hand : Their. bows-are about 


an ell long, and every arrow eighteen-inches, neat- 
| iy. made of wood, headed with ne yon rw 


ma other domeſtick-creatures, nor their boats, which 
din then. .lay.on the other ſide of the iſland towards the 


» ++ 


| two. feathers, —_ we on with the gut = ſome 


beaft while yet green and moiſt, the'bow-ſtring is 
of :twiſted. guts. They. have large mungrel dogs 
of .ſeveral colours, not unlike Spaniſh dogs. Ifaw 


. -- main, where they. waited, for fair weather to catch 


. 'Trees 


in the 
Straights. 
A ſpicy 
bark. 


penguins, of whick there is a vaſt quantity, as alſo 
of white-breaſted divers, 


Heſaw on both ſidesof the Straights\ woods which 


ſeemed:to be regularly, planted, and timber in them 
two.foot diameter. The bark of ſome of theſe trees 
18 as hot as pepper; - .and when dry*d had:the ſmell 


of fine ſpices, and they uſed, itin ſeaſoning their meat 


and-ſoup, to which it: gave a fine flavour, and he 
believed this ſpice /to,.be very wholeſome ; 'but he 
ſaw no fruit-trees on the ſhores, or oak, aſh, ha- 
zel,, or any trees like ours in .England, the woods 
conſiſtin ng chiefly of the pepper-rind-tree above- 
mention'd, and another like our beech. The largeſt 


* tree he ſaw in the Straights was about two foot 


Cape Fro- 
ward the 
mo 


ſouthern : 


promon- 
wry. 


and a,half diameter, and. thirty or forty foot high. 


The woods were uſually. on the ſides of hills, the 
land being very high on both ſhores, and the tops 
of the mountains ſearce ever free from ſnow. 

He obſerves,that Cape Froward, the moſt ſouth- 
erly land on the continent of South-America (for 
Cape Horn 1s upon the: iſland Del Fogo) lies in-53 
ARjens 52 minutes fouth ſcience, 68 degrees 40 


'ber-and took in freſhwater. 


whole length of the Straights from Cape Virgin Ma- 


ry. to Cape Difſeada'to be an hundred and ſixteen Leng of 
leagues: Andon the north-weſt partof the Straights, the"  - | 
inthe South-ſea, lie four little iſlands near Cape Vic- traights. 
tory, :'which he denominated The INands of:Direc- 


tion, being a guide to thoſe who'enter-the Straights 


from the South-ſea, - From the Straights mouth he Ifland of 
failed north'to'the INand of Succour, in 45 degrees 


ſouth latitude, whereihe arriv*d the 26 of Novem- 
He ſaw: none of the 
natives of this:iflandy only one of:their huts, - which 


minutes weſt of the Eizkrd: And he computed the CH : Pp. 


_ 


reſembled thoſe of the: natives'on the-continent of 


Patagonia, and were more like arbours m_ houſes, 
being compoſed' of: boughs of trees:! * 5: 
- Between the Ifle of Succour'and: By. continent] 


there lies another 1fland, where the Captain went 


on-ſhore, : and having taken 
Majeſty, 


poſſeſſion of it for his 


health, and ſeventy-two .i in number; ſo that he 
ſeems to have loſt eight in his paſſage hither: He 


ſailed from Natborough! Iſland to the'river of Bal: ris, 


gave it the:name of. Narborough Iſland; Narbo- 
Here, he Gs, he found his men in pretty good 5998) He. 


diviaz. where he -ſet-or- ſhore the: Spaniard, Don _ 


CarnLos,:on the fouth-ſfide'of the harbour, on the 15. Dat 


 He:carried/ with him | on ſhore 
here. 


15th dayiof December. 
ſword and a caſe. of piſtols, ' a bag. with beads; 
knives, ſciffars, looking-glaſſes, combs, rings, pipes, 
bells, and tobacco,” to make himſelf acceptable-to 


the natives for the: Captain does: not: ſeem "to }., . 
have been then apprized that the Spaniards had:re-= 


poſſeſs*d themſelves of the town of” Baldivia and 
eee 4 Ito / i936 

: Don Car LOS took the — by the ſoa> ide, leads 
ing. to the mouth:of the harbour, -and after aquar- 
ter of a mile*s walk;-:terned-out of fight, behind: a 


rock. He had directed the Lieutenantwho ſet him. 


on ſhore to look out for his fire/in the night-time, 
bur they never ſaw or heard of - him miore.” 

The next morning the Captain/ſentione. of his 
Lieutenants with his. boat to- make ſome diſcoveries 
in the: harbour, and coming near a+ Spaniſh fort, 
call'd St. Jago, the garriſon wafted-:a-' white: flag; 


and invited them aſhore ;. whereupon: the Lieute- 
nant landed in hopes of meeting witt\»Don Ca nros, 
whom they had ſceh going along the path leading 


directly to- this fort between the wood and the ſea- 
ſide z - for the fort ſtands on an eminence by a wood 
on the ſouth ſide of the-harbour. The fort had 
ſeven guns mounted, which were: defended. by a 
breaſt-work and-ſome ſlight palliſadoes. ' + 


The Lieutenant-was xecetved on-ſhore by about The Span 
- twenty Spaniards-and Indians, who condudted him __ _ 
and the : 
The garriſon 


to the Governor, whom. he found ſitting with two 
other Spaniſh gentlemen under a great tree. 
Governor welcomed him on ſhore with a filyer 


bowl of wine, and aſked which way they came into | 
theſe ſeas ; and the Lieutenant in his turn enquired: 


whether the Spaniards: were at war with the In+ 
dians, to which the Governor anfwer'd, | Yes ; in- 
timating, that they were enemies all round the har- 
bour,. and tho? barbarous, were a brave people and 
good horſemen: That the Spaniards had ſcarce any 
ground belonging to their fort, nor durſt walk out 
a muſket*s ſhot from their palliſadoes without being 


well arm'd: That-the-Indians had-ſuch plenty of 


gold, the breaſt-plates of*their armour were of that 
metal. 


After this conference, . the Spaniſh. Governor 
made the Lieutenant.a handſome- entertainment in 


a tent; and he. obſerv'd,” that not only the diſhes, - 


but all the kitchen. utenſils were of ſilver, as were 
the lults of the common ſoldiers ſwords, and _ 
0 
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CHAP. of their officers of gold, and the phate at the butt 
| VII. end of their muſkets of the ſame metal. _ 
The ac- + 


When the Lieutenant return'd. on board the 
count the Sweep-ſtakes, four. Spaniſh gentlemen came with 
Spaniards him, who offer'd\ to conduct the ſhip into the har- 


oive of the, 


t- of Pour but the Captain being well acquainted with 
Chili, the treachery of the Spaniards in thoſe parts, civilly 
refuſed the favour. Theſe Spaniſh gentlemen re- 

| lated, that there was a great deal of gold about 
 Baldivia; but that: the natives being a brave people, 

_ of a gigantick ſtature, and able'to bring ten thou- 

| ſand horſe into the field, would not let. them come 

 _ at their gold : "That: their arms were: long lances 
* or pikes, bows, arrows and ſwords, and they had 
ſome muſkets whichithey had taken from'the Spa- 
 __Niards: That the Indians were very numerous about 
Baldivia, Oforno, and at Caftro inthe iſland of 
Chiloe, and would barter their gold with the Spa- 
niards, tho* they were-not at peace with them. -:!* 

_ The. Spaniards:demanding of : the Captain whi- 
ther he was bound, he:anſwered-for.China, and only 
touched at Baldivia' to. refreſh his. men and take in 
proviſions. They. reply*d he ſhould: have what the 
country afforded, and pointed to-a rivulet where he 
might take in- freſh water, which they ſaid had 
golden ſands ; adding; that the Spaniards bought a 


great deal of . gold. of ' the-natives, which they ga- 


thered with diſhes in the brooks and gullies between 
the hills and rocks about'thirty leagues from the 
ſea.z and that between: the ſea and thoſe hills was 'a 
fine fruicful country (abounding : in horſes, oxen; 
ſheep and, goats) which the Indians had taken from 
- the Spaniards: And that there was. more gold in 
_ Chili than in any country yet diſcover*d-in America. 
 _ - But the Captain: obſery?d the Spaniards had. little 
 _ knowledge of the country,to the fouthward of Bal- 
divia, except of: Oforno, and the ifland:of Caſtro 
over-againſt it, which was a fine ifland fruitful in 
wheat ; but the Indians were ſo numerous there, 
that they would-not ſuffer the Spaniards to ſearc 
for gold if there were any in the iſland. 13. 03 
_, That a ſhip. loaden with arms, ammunition, 
wine, linnen and. woollen cloth, tobacco and ſus 
gar, came annually from Valdivia:and took gold, 
bezoar-ſtone,. and. red-wool of the guanaco ſheep 
in return : That: there was a road from Baldivia to 
the Spaniſh ſettlements in the north. of Chili, but 
they never uſed 'it, unleſs furniſh'd with a -very 
| ſtrong convoy, for fear of the natives: That the 


Spaniards repreſented this country as an earthly pa- 


radiſe, where people lived in the greateſt delight and 
plenty. in the-world ; and indeed: the Spaniſh gen- 


tlemen who came on board him, and: thoſe: he ſaw 


on ſhore were corpulent jolly fellows, and had good 
roly complexions. - / _ 7254 Jaw fi 
Upon this intelligence, the Captain fent his boat 
and eighteen men,on ſhore to view.the harbour and 
fortifications, and to endeavour to ſettle a. com- 
merce with the natives, being of opinion that this 
country was loſt for want of a-true knowledge of 
it, The Spaniards bought ſeveral things of the 
tj. boat's crew, for which they gave them. pieces of 
with the Eight, but] would: not-part with their, gold: or their 
Spaniards, bread. However, they had a conſiderable profic 
by what they ſold them; as for a fowling-piece;; 

worth twenty ſhillings - in England, , they: had ſix- 

teen. pieces of eight (or crowns); . for a caſe of 

_ . knives, bought for! three ſhillings, they had five 
pieces of eight z. for a pair of gloyes'of ten-pence, a 

piece of eight z and the Spaniards appear'd very de-. 

firous of purchaſing cloaks of bays, though their 
under-garments were very rich, viz. velvet, ſilk and: 


ſilver brocades, and they wore fine linnen, and-good 


Narbo- 
Tough 


I 


. came into the boat, who were born'in Peru, of Spa- 


Flanders-lace': Thit four of the' Spaniards wiyes CHAT: 


niſh parents'; -theſe were dreſs*d after the Spaniſh 

mode, had large gold chains about their necks, and 
pendants of 'ſaphire 'in' their ears : And the Go- 

vernor preſented his Lieutenant with fome oftrich 
feathers, a \filver-headed cane,” and ſome” other 

trifles 3 but the boat's crew could find no opportu- 

nity of converſing with the natives by themlelves; 

for tho* ſome Indians made'# fie by a woodſide; 

and hung out'a:White flag, as a ſignal they would 

traffick with them,' the Spaniards would not permit But is not 
the Engliſh to go/to them. © "Whereupon' the boat ſuffer'd to 
return!d on board, and the Governor of St. Tags je ni 
ſending word he had 'no orders to permit him'to take tive;. 
11 water there, and direQting them to go'to St./Pe- 

ter's Fort, he ſent one of his 'Lieutenants and* three 

more to the Governor of St. Peter's: Fort, * who're- 
ceiv'd them with” great civility; but 'detain*d then His Lieu- | 
priſoners under” pretence HE had Teceiv'd 'orders nant 
from Don Pzprxo vz Mow xbzs; Governor of -"1 cbrce 
Chili, to keep them priſoners” cill' the ſhip' cane made pri- 
under the command' of the fort 3 which when the ſoners by 
Captain underſtood by the ſeamen 'who'rettrh'd Þ* Pe 
with the bozrz he ſeem'd reſolved to'attack the fort ; 
and reſcue his Ejeutenarit arid his'three companions 
by force : But whether, upon” mature conſideration; 

he did not think "this pra&ticable; *or rememberd 

Sir WaLT?® RALxrcH's fate, who loſt his head 

for -attacking the Spaniards in' America when he 

had no commiſſion for it, he altered his reſolution, 

and left his four men priſoners at Baldivia, whoſe 

names were THomas ARrMIGER; the Lieute- 

nant,  Joun ForxTxscv, 'Gehtleman, Hvewt - 
Cox, Trumpeter,” and ' TrioMas Hicuway, 

the” Interpreter, who- was: born-'of Mooriſh pa+ 

rents 'in Barbary, - but a Chriftian,” and lived © fore 

merly with -an' Engliſh merchant at' Cadiz: Cap- 

tain Nar BOROUGH obſery*d'they' were all health+ 


ful: people, well - qualify'd to make obſervations; 


and he hoped would give' a good account of the 

country ;' but -Þ am afraid they met with worſe 

uſage from-:the- Spaniards than” he expected, and 

whether any of them ever return*d' to'England I 

cannot lin nor fenus  3nn nro igg F909 448 
While Captain "NarxBorRoven lay'in the river 

Baldivia, ſome' Indians under the Spaniſh Govern- 

ment came on board him, whom-he acquainted that 

he: was come! to eſtabliſh a trade with them, and de- 

fir'd they would communicate*this to their -friends 

in the country.” They ſeem'd gladiof it, and were 

unwilling to' return” on ſhore, declaring that' the 

Spaniards were' miere devils, inſulting'and abuſing 

thoſe they had'in' their power-without 'merey, arid 

ſaid,” that both' the Spaniards and the Indians had 

abundance-ofi gold. He gave them fome knivesy 

looking-glaſles, 'and other coys, when they. went 

on-ſhore, and:they promiſed to'acquaint/the inland 

inhabitants with what he ſaid. But, it ſeems, theſe The a- 

people were of 'a'' middle ftature,. they were' not ; ang the 

thoſe giants. the Spaniards had repreſented them. 'gans. 

- And here we may.obſerve, that: the'accounts we Remarks 

have receiv*d of America from the'Spaniards are not'on the 

agreeable to-truth, but formed upon the plan of in«:Spaniſh 

tereſt, bigotry-or vanity. They: furniſh'd us witl'yF ame. 

ſuch relations as might deter other European nations a. 

from: ſending colonies thither ; or ſuch as' might' 

ſeem to juſtify their uſurpations and cruelty to that" 

people,. and refle&t honour on' the Spaniſh nation,” 

or'the Roman catholick ſuperſtition, to: which they 

are -known to be:more bigottedithan any nation in” 

Europe ; and. we poor credulous Proteſtants, not-- 

withſtanding our abhorrence of Popery, greedily 

| | ſwallowed 


| 3b4 
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ſwallowed the moſt i le and incredible tale 
they were pleaſed to frame, 
From theſe ſources we may derive thoſe ſbock- 


relations which obtained fo-univerſally on the 

4 dicorery of . A APES of giants, monſters, and 
rds carried. the matter. ſo 

rage and Fan: Pia up theic ſtories with' many con- 
tradiions and unnatural . circumſtances, 4s . one 
would have thoughr ſhould have confuted their own 
tives; and indeed/ now we , come to. reflect 
ra and deliberately upon them, and diſcern with 
Þ. view they were, propagated, they need no 


\ other confutation, where | the -prejudices of ' peo- 


ple are. not inſuperable, and they have an oppor: 
. git of examining, them, thoroughly. = 
Spaniards, we find, inform'd Captain Nan 
Pk ns that tho*: there was a great deal of gold 
in the country, yet the mines were in poſſeſſion 'of 
. the natives, who hee ky —_ o_ —_— 
rt in the; exer arms, 
wn —_ n, Aand who: could bring ten thouſan 
| goodhork into the field upon avery-thort warning 3 
- Tan whence they would; haye, him: canclude, that 
it was in vain for any Eyropean- pation to attempr 
"to ſettle colonies i m Chili, or expe&to-come at their 
7; The Spaniards themſelves had-no more than 
what was found in rivulets, or on the ſurface of the 
earth, which they .purchaſed of the natives; and tho' 
they had been ſertled. there ſo-longs they had been 
driven from the mines, and eewd-not-ar preſent pe- 
netrate furthe?/jnto' the: counſey Fan. the 20 
- of their own forts. -;: 

Bur Sir Joauy Nanporoven wy wich, kinwn 
eyes that the natives; were not-the: giants: they were 
repreſented : That their ſtature was -rather inferior 
to. that of the Engliſh, and that-the Spaniards were 
ſo much maſters of the ſea-coaſts' thereabouts that 
the natives durſt not come thirher to: traffick with 
| his people ; He; was ſenſible allo; how poor a for- 
tification that of Baldivia then. was, and- that there 
_ was not- an--hundred Furopeans in garriſon there. 
How then, was: it; poſſible. to-believe that the Chile- 
ſians were giants, or;expert ſoldiers, and could raiſe 
a body often thouſand horſe Þ+ This. was. evidently 
all gaſconade, and only fit to amuſe. wotnen: and 
children with, '  Notwithſtanding'-the ' Spaniards 


therefore , kad repreſented: the ChileGans as fuch.a- 


| powerful and- barbarous people, and-averſe to the en- 
tertaining any commerce with fortigners, Sir Jon 
declares it to be his-opinion, that the' moſt advanta- 
geous tradeinthe world might-beeſtablifhed inthoſe 
parts, if England! had;the Freedom of the Spaniſh 
rts. there. or 1f; they had not;'that-a-trade might 
arri_h on inſpite-of allthe Spaniſh forces on-that 
fide by a ſquadron, of four-or; five-ſhips of twenty 
þ vere gupSeach ; and; he didi not: queſtionibuc 
natives of, the ſouth parts.of Chiliz about Caſtro, 
Oſorno, and Balgivia; wouldbe willing to exchange 
"their. gold | for + Knives, ſciffars,/ looking-glaſſes, 


- beads, combs; harchets, andiother erakandiies o 


= kind, = | - 

ut-can any. one imagine, ata raſcally: ion 
of a hundred: Spaniards, defended! only as 
«guns and a poor breaſt-work,..could have kept-the 
brave Chileſtans in, awe, andi prevented their traf- 
_fieking: with-farcigners on the coaſt; if, according to 
the-Spaniſh-aceount, the. Chileſe:could have brought 
ten thoutand men ot a gigantick ſtature, completely: 


_ arm'd and vers*d4n the trade.of war: into the field? 


Would not-ſuch-a>force have |been able to toſs the- 
Spaniards and their. paltry. fort: 'into the ſea, and: 


made their way. to the coaſt againſt; all the wer of 
_ in. a nan Is Lon 


_ Chili, and diſcover whe 


But to get ſome farthe-4ight into thi tate of © H, AP. 
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worth the while to: ferfle colonies! and: eſtabliſh a 

trade with that coaſt, 1 "ſhall conſider 'fome other 

voyages that-have been made with that view: to 


Patagonia, to the Straights of Magellan, and round 
_ Cape Hom and the Terra Magellenica, to the coaft 


of Chili, and to the iMands near. it :' Give me leave 

only- to! obſerve in the firſt place, that Sir Jomn Sir John 
Naz BorovVen- in his return took his de _ 
from Cape Gallery, the ſourh poitit of the harbour turns thy 
of Baldivia,: on- Thurſday the 22d of December, the 
1670, failing/to-the ſouthward along the weſt coaſt Staights. 
of Aunivicanil the 6th of January, when he'made * 
the-iflands of Diteftion, at 'ithe weſtern mouth of 


the Straights.of Magellan, which he paſs*d, and ar- 


rived at Cape Virgin. Mary-:in the North-fea; -on 
February 14, 1690-2, he 1mate-Cape Blanco'on 


the 2.3, and-on-the 24th anchor*d'in Port Defire 


bay, - in 47 degrees 6dd: minutes fouth- latitude, 
from whence' ſerting fail on: February the 26th, 
he arrived at- the Lizard in: the" Engliſh channel 


-on the 10th. of June, 1674, fo'that he was about 


a year aid three quarters. from home 'upon 
this voyage, but not more-than half a year in his 
paſſage from Valdivia, in Chili, w England, 0 
that it appears-to, be much the ſame in extent as an 
Eaſt- India voyage, and poſſibly may be perform'd 
in» leſs | time now they have :found the way round 
Terra. del Fogo, ond: are not hinder'd by going 
through the: Straights. of Magetlan, which uſually 
wen up fix weeks or two months of the voyage. 
| Before the: paſſage round Cape Horn was difco: Spariſh 
ver'd, the Spaniards imagining there was no-other {mov 
way into the-South-ſcabut-through the Straights' of Miagel- 
Magellan, britkt- forts on,ghe narroweſt part of that 1an. 
Straight, and: garviſon'd themwith. ſeveral hundred 
men, in order. to exclude all other nations from the 
South-ea, and ſecure the empire of that 'ocean and 
thoſe rich andrextenſive countries bordering upors it 


to themſelves; . but Sir FT mom 4s. CavgenbDin 


palling'the Straights of Magellan in' January, 1 586, 

and coming|'to'the firſt Spanifh fort, found no more 

than: twenty-four alive. of: four hundred: that were 

left there, and thefe almoſt ſtary?d, Hearriv*d'af- 
terwards at another fort in-the Straight, ro which 

the: Spaniards had given the name of Fort St. Phi- 

lip, and found it in ruins, ''moſt -of' the garriſon 
whereof:periſh'd for want of food 5 whereupon Sir 

THroM as gave: it the name- of Port Famine, and 
proceeding» his: yoyage - paſſed: happily into the 
South-lea.. ; Several other Commanders alſo have 

paſſed! theſe; Straights ſucceſsfully, particularly Sir 

Joan Na rBoroucn, alrgatlypmentioned; but-ma- 

ny however have been diſappointed, drove'back 

and loſt by:tempefts; and che' paſſage was found/for 

the moſt part ſo-difficult, thatit put ſome enterpriz- 

ing: ſeamen upon» finding- a way round Cape Horn 

further tothe ſouthward, in which both La Maire Paſſages 
and Admiral 'Bayzwz & ſucceeded : The firſt paſſ- found out 
mg through a ſhort-and' narrow Straight, between Bron ud 


Terra del Fogo and States-iſland"on-the-eaſt of ' it, Brewer. 


which has: fince- obtain'd the-name+ of La Maire's 
Straight, andiBrz wer paſſing chrough a ſtraight 


made by States-iſland; and" another-ſmall iſland to 


the: eaſtward: of-it, gave  that' paſs the- name- of 
Brewer's-Straight-z but-none of. theſe- ſtraights-are 

uſed at preſent ; ſhips:thatare bound'to the South- The paſ- 
ſea or-coalt'of "Chili now ſtand away to the ſouth- fage round 
eaſt till chey-come into 58 or 60 degrees, ſurround- had 4 = 
ing the Terra de Fo 0, and all the other iſtands in'thcorher 
the-neighubourhood” of "it : Nor do- they find any iſlands. 


inconvenience in-going thus. far ſouth bur the meet- 
ing 


5 
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CH AP. ing with vaſt pieces of ice, as our mariners do in 
VII. Greenland, which are not ſo numerous however as 
- to interrupt their.voyage. Our countrymen, Cap- 
tain CowLEY, Captain DamPylEn, Captain Ro- 
GERS,, and Captain SHARPE, all paſſed theſe ſeas 
round: Cape Horn without any ill accident, and 
ſav*da great deal of time by avoiding the Strajghts 

of Magellan. _ 
Theiflands And here I ſhall give ſome further deſcription. of 
of Patago- thoſe three conſiderable iſlands on the coaſt 'of Pa- 


nia and tagonia and Chili, of which all ſeamen, who viſit 


-_” the Pacific-ocean, take ſo much notice, viz. 1. The 
and of Terra del Fogo; 2. The iſland of Chiloe ; 
ys 3. The iſ)and of John Fernando. 

Terra del The ifland of Terra del Fogo is bounded b 

Fogo. hs Straights of Magellan on the north, by the At- 

Situation Jqantic-ocean on the eaſt, and. by the great South-. 

=—_— ſex on the ſouth and weſt, being. of a triangular 
figure, the baſe whereof is the Straight of Magel- 
lan, three hundred miles in length from eaſt to. 
welt, and it is about the ſame extent from 'north to' 
ſouth, viz. from the Straights of Magellan to Cape: 
Horn, the point or ſummit of the pyramid, which 

hes 1n 57 degrees, 3o minutes ſouth latitude. 

Faceofthe | This iſland, like the continent over-againſt it, is, 

country- mountainous and woody, the tops of the mountains; 
almoſt always cover'd with ſnow; but it has ſeveral 
good bays and harbours on the coaſt to ſhelter ſhip-. B 
ping from the ſtorms and tempeſts that reign in theſe. 

| ſeas, and does not want rivulets of freſh water; 

Natives, * As to the natives, travellers differ very widely in 

marks" the deſcription of them in ſome particulars, tho? 

habits. -they agree pretty well in others. They all agree, 


that they are a brave and hardy people, but not ve- 
ry numerous: That they paint both their faces and 
bodies, and have no other cloaths but a cloak or. 
mantle made of raw hides, or the ſkins of fiſh and 
fowls tack*'d together with green guts, only the; 
men wear a cap of feathers. 'The women have no-. 
thing on their heads, but wear a piece of penguin's: 
{ſkin before their nudities. They live in huts, or.in. 
arbours, made of the  boughs of trees, and eat ſeals, 
penguins, veniſon, and.other game they take either: 
by Jand or water. Their arms are clubs, bows and. 
arrows pointed with ſharp flints or bones. | Their: 
boats are canoes, or hollow trees, and they make 
their nets of guts and finews, the-fibres of the bark. 
of trees, or fuch other materials as their country 

affords. | 

But ſome travellers, eſpecially the Dutch, related, | 

* that the natives were giants, ten or eleven foot high 
at leaſt : That they tore up the trees, by the roots 
to encounter their enemies, and threw ſtones. at. 
them big enough to ſink their boats : And they. 
reported allo, that they were canibals, though it-1s: 

_ univerſally acknowledged they liv'd chiefly on the 
fleſh of other animals. | 

- But late travellers, and. even the Dutch them- 
ſelves, ſince they have diſcover*d. the way round 
the iſland of Cape Horn, acknowledge the people 
are of a moderate ſtature, not. exceeding that of 
the Europeans :, And as to their being canibals, no. 
rhanner of proof has ever been brought of it from 
firſt to laſt ; this fact is ſupported ſolely by the ſur- 
miſes of our wiſe Adventurers, and the credulity: of) 
their readers, 

Probably ſome of the Erſt Diſcoverers thought i it- 
convenient to g1ve out that the natives were giants; 
to excule their running away from them ; and ad- 
ded, that they were canibals, to render chem {11 
more terrible, and to juſtify their murdering theſe. 


naked defenceleſs people with their artillery and 
fire-arms. 
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- or forty miles in circumference. 
Governor PULLEN adviſed the ſending of a ſqua- 
; dron of men' of: war during the laſt 'war ' with 
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. 2. The iſland of Chiloe, fitvated on the weſt-ſide CHAP. | 
of a great bay. of the ; South-ſea, near and over- 
againſt the continent of Chili (a multitude of lefler Chiloe 
iſlands (ſome ſay forty) lying in the ſame bay.) Ir iſland. 
is a long iſland, ſtretching from-north-to ſouth; 'ahd Situation 
extending from 41 degrees: 40. minutes; to 53 de- jr; 
grees 30 minutes ſouth latitude,” computed to be 
about 140. miles in- length; and 20'in breadth: 
The face of 'the country is various, conſiſting of 
mountains, valleys, - woods,  'champain, ſavannah, 
or meadow and rharſhy grounds, and has'in it ſome 
fine ſprings and rivulets'of freſh water. . 
The chief; and for ought 1 can learn; the only Cat a 
town in it is that. of Caſtro, built by the Spaniards,” 


y _ and already. deſcribed, which is ſituated in 42' de- 


grees odd minutes ſouth latitude, and 84 de- 


grees of weſtern longitude. The country, according 
to BREWER and Sir JOHN N aR BoROU GH, abound-' 


1g in cotnz.,cattle, and fruit, both European and'A Fruieful 


Indian, though by: Tzcxo, and ſome others; ſaid ©") 
to be barren, and-one of the pooreſt of all the Spa-' 
niſh ſertlements ; -which different accounts may ea- 


fily be reconciled... I don't - find” any reaſon to' 


doubt. the relations g1Ven us by the: Dutch, and 


Sir Joyn NarBoroven, that it appear'd a frujt- 
ful country [when they, were: there;. fot this was: 
before the; Spaniſh plantations were. quite ruined: 
ut in the time of Tzc no the natives -ſeem to 
have recover'd the country again, and left the Spa- 


. yards little. , more, than the town of Caſtro,” which 


has been ſo often burnt and plunder'd, that it 1s now' 
reduced to a miſerable village; with a ſmall fort that 
defends it: And in theſe circumſtances no wonder 


- the lands are uncultivated, and conſequently appear 


unfruitful. - This is the ole! of many parts of the- 
world ; the foil ſeems to alter according to the geni- 


_ us or olecantfiiaces of the inhabitants. We are tola4 


of theſe very Chileſians, that upon the continent” 
they ſow and plant no more thanjuſt furniſhes their* 


; particular families with food, and the Spaniards have: 


no encouragement to improve'/a country they are 


. not maſters 'of,* and where they catinot enjoy the 


fruit of their labours/in quiet. Beſides, the Chilefians: 
are not now their ſlaves to do their drudgery, as 

they did formerly 3 and weare well acquainted with 
the pride and: lazineſs of the Spaniards evenin their 
own country, where the French frequently cultivate 
their lands for them ; the owners will not work or 


- improve their eſtates, tho' they: ſtarve upon them ; 
; and this poſlibly' 1s the caſe of their countrymen in 
 Chiloe, now: they have no ſlaves to work: for them, 
; and cultivate; the lands in that iſland, | 


\ 3. The third. and-laſt iſland I propoſed to de- Iſland of 
ſcribe on: the coaſt of: Chili is that of Juan, or John John Fer- 


| Fernando, which: obtain'd its name from the firt® 
Diſcoverer. and Planter. 


This iſland is ſituated in' 
34. degrees odd minutes ſouth latitude, about: 400 
miles weſt of the coaſt of Chili, being thirty-eight 


Hither it was that 


France and'Spain in the reign of Queen An NE, 


; when the Miniſtry requir'd his opinion concerning: 


the feazibleneſs of preventing the treaſures of Peru 
and: Chili from being brought to Europe by the 
French and Spaniards, and of excluding the French 
from that traffick, whereby they were enabled to 
maintain the war ſo long againſt the Confederates. 


| It was propoſed alſo to the Governor's conſidera- Propos'd 


tion, whether it was not pradticable to fix Britiſh to be 
colonies in thoſe rich countries of Chili and Peru, P!"t* 

? and fortifi- 
and thereby come in for a ſhare in thoſe treaſures. eq byEng- 
And becaule 1t is very poſſible that this nation may land, by 


Governor 
*3 A be Pullen. 
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voyage is from the firſt to the middle of September ; CHAP. 


CHAP: bein .the-like fituation again-(that is) be at war 


DO ed 


7 


with France and Spain again, or at leaft with the 
latter, and_the.ſame.conduft may thereafter become 
expedient which was adviſeable then ; and becauſe 
we.no where meet with a juſter account of the ſtate 
of the Spaniſh Weſt+Indies, and.of Chili in par- 
ticular, the country Tam .now treating of, than in 


_ the writings of this ingenious gentleman, I ſhall 


take the liberty to,tranfcribe as much from that efſ- 


fay of Mr. PuLLzv's.on the ſubje& above-men- 

yan'd as I apprebend for my preſent purpoſe. 
I ſhall firſt begin (fays Mr. PoLLEw) with what 

1s neceſſary to be done to ruin their commerce (that 


| 1s, of the French in the South-ſea ; for then they 


yere admitted into all the Spaniſh ports in America, 
ſupplied their towns and colonies with European 
goods, for which they received gold and filver in 
return, and were entruſted by the'Spaniards to bring 


| their plate to Eurape).a commerce the moſt benefi- 


' notice of the great ignorance of our ſeamen (gene- 


cial to them, and conſequently moſt prejudicial to 
us. To efte& which, I propoſe the ſending thither 
eight fifty and fixty gua ſhips the next ſeaſon ; for 


the manning of which ſquadron, I propoſe but half 


the complement of ſeamen that are allow*d to ſuch 
ſhips by the rules of the navy, and that the reſt of 


the number ſhould be made up with ſoldiers, either 


mariners or detachments out of marching regiments, 
as the Government ſhall judge moſt expedient, pro- 
vided they be men acquainted with ſervice; and if 
they have ſerved ſome campaigns, ſo much the bet- 
ter, becauſe they will be Jeſs ſubje& to ſickneſs, and 
not fo ſoon be diſcouraged with hardſhips as raw 
men ; for probably they may often have their pa- 
tience Exerciſed in fo long and remote a voyage : 
And the reaſon why I propoſe fo few ſeamen is, 
becauſe moſt of the ſoldiers will be made ſeamen by 
the length of the voyage, and be much more ſer- 
viceable both for landing, of which there will be 
frequent occafion, as well as for ſmall-ſhot upon the 
decks in an engagement, at which they are much 
more expert than our ſailors. 


I am concern'd that I am oblig'd here to take 


rally ſpeaking) in the uſe of fmall-arms, which, by 
a.great blindneſs, they have too much negleed of 
late days,-and endeayour to confirm one another in 
the contempt of them, by alledging, that in loading 
the great-guns with cartridge-ſhot you perform the 


ſame thing better ; than. which nothing is more 


falſe in fact, and is one of the chief reaſons the 
French are ſo bold in boarding our ſeventy and 
eighty gun ſhips ; for they know that our ſeamen 
are ſo unſkiltul in the uſe of the: muſket, that when 
they are beat from their artillery, they ſeldom give 
them much trouble afterwards, and what reſiſtance 
they have found upon our men-of-war's decks of 
late time, hath moſtly been from our mariners, 
who have yery juſtly acquir'd a great reputation, 
and are certainly a moſt uſctul body. of people, and 
the motto which-I have ſeen upon ſome of their 
caps (Sing his Nthil) is now literally true, -I affirm, 
this is one of the principal reaſons that makes the 
French deſpiſe our ſeamen, and hath expoſed us to 
ſuch loſs both of reputation. and ſhipping as hath 


not been known bur of late days, and deſerves a ve- 


% - 


ry ſerious conſideration, in order to-procure a ſpee- 
y, and effectual remedy. If I ſhould ſay that the 


fire-arms that are put on board our men-of-war are 
both too, heavy and too ſhort, and the locks good 
for nothing, and that the French extremely excel 
us in the commodiouſneſs of their fire-arms in all 
ops I ſhould advance nothing but truth. 
The ſeaſon of the year proper to begin their 


but I adviſe by all means that they ſhould ſet out, VI. 


by the 15th of Auguſt, that they may arrive ſome 
ſmall-time in the South-ſeas before the French trade, 
that goes the ſame year : For by this means one 
could hardly fail of deſtroying all the ſhips bound 
thither that ſeaſon, and perhaps meet with ſome re- 
turning home ;z for they muſt obſerve the ſame 


time of year and return by the ſame rout out of 


thoſe ſeas that they went into them by. 
To make this ſtill plainer, it will not be amiſs 
to ſet down there the rout they always uſe going 
thither, which is by or round Cape Horn, the ſouth- 
ermoſt promontory of all America ; for they never 
venture through the Straights of Magellan, becauſe 
they find now by experience, that for one ſhip that 
gets through, three are forced back, and ſo loſe 
their voyage that year, to the ruin of their owners : 
But having ſufficient ſea-room the other way, they 
are never expoſed to any ſuch riſque. Afﬀter they 
have doubled Cape Horn, they ſteer diretly for the 
ifle of Juan Fernando, to refreſh their men, who 
by the time they get thither want ſufficiently, and 
likewiſe to take in freſh water, for their firſt ſtock 
can't fail of being near expir'd before they reach 


this place. I have taken a great deal of pains to 


inform myſelf of this matter from ſeveral French 
ſailors that have perform'd the voyage, who all 
agreed thatthey never miſs'd that iſland if they could 
help it, becauſe their men are almoſt all in the ſcur- 
vy by that time, and it would infallibly occaſion a 
mutiny, if the Captain ſhould refuſe touching there. 


- It ſeems neceſſary, having mention'd this iſland, Governor 
that I ſhould give you a deſcription of it, the rather {'*!en's 
tion of the 
ing of it. The iſle of Juan, or John Fernando, lies iſland of 
in the latitude of 34 degrees, 45 minutes, its circuit John Here 
may be about thirty-eight or forty Engliſh miles, _ 


becauſe of the advantages I propoſe from the plant- 


and its diſtance from the continent of South-A meri- 
ca four hundred. 
hills, but its valleys are fine, fruitful and pleaſant, 
interſperſed with ſavannahs, as they are uſually 
call'd here, that is, natural meadows which are com- 
mon in the Weſt-Indies, and which I have men- 


tion*d elſewhere in the deſcription of Buenos Ayres. 


Theſe valleys therefore are doubtleſs capable of 
great improvements, ſince there need be no queſtion 
of their producing every thing which is agreeable to 


this climate; and tho*, as I have faid, the hills are 
in their ſoil unfruitful, yet I would not be under- . 
ſtood by that to exclude trees, of which there are 
many, and ſome which might be of great uſe ; but 


what principally induc'd me to mention the ſettling 
of it was the breeding cattle and raiſing fruits of 
the earth, and by tillage ; by means whereof great 
advantage might accrue to the inhabitants, ſince 
the ſhips which paſs the Straights of Magellan, or by 


Cape Horn, conſtantly touch here, by reaſon that 


their crew having by this time contracted an epide- 
mick ſcurvy, the Captain's miſſing the iſland, might, 
as I have ſaid, occaſion a mutiny,. I foreſee one 
objeQion which would be made to this propoſal, 
and that is, the difficulty there would be in main- 
taining ſuch a ſettlement at ſuch a diſtance from Bri- 


tain, and from any Britiſh colonies : But to this I 


anſwer, * That never any iſland was. more capa- 


« ble of being fortified ſo as to reſiſt an enemy who 
&« could attack it in that part of the world.” There 


are in it but two bays capable of receiving ſhips, 
which are both at the eaſt-end, and a ſmall charge 
would ſoon build ſuch works as would render it im- 
ra&icable for. any to land there againſt the will of 
its inhabitants. The weſt-end, which is the high- 
| | elt, 


Its ſoil is indifferent _-_ the 


CHAP. oft, rockieſt, and by far the moſt barren part of the 
VIE. iflatid, hath | 
; natural ftrergth that a ſmall body of men might 


yet this advantage, that it is of ſuch 


defend it, even againſt the greareſt force thar'could 
be brought againſt it. $76 Penny 

Seals ate found here in the greateſt plenty of any 
part of the world, and their ſkins are of an extraor- 
difrary value from the fineneſs of the furs : Their 
fat makes very good train-oil, and much betrer ſtill 
3s made of what is called the fea-lion, which is a 
creature much bigger than the ſeal, tho? amphibious 
like them, yet without a fir. The number of theſe 
creatures, which 18 frequently ſo great as entirely to 
cover the ſhore, ſufficiently demonſtrates the plenty 
of Aſh which muſt be on its coaſts, thoſe amphibi- 
_ ous animals living on little elfe ; and indeed there 


are here as fine, and in as great quantity, as could. 


be wiſh*d. To theſe advantages may be added the 
great abundance of goats, which have been pro- 
 duc'd by three of four which were left here by its 
firſt diſcoverer. All which put together, would 
render it t1o diſagreeable place for thoſe who ir the 
voyage I propoſe have no other view than ſettling 
fotnewhere in the world, to plant themſelves here, 
where they would be ſure of finding moſt of the 
neceflaries of life ready to their hands ; the grafs of 
the ſavatinahs in this ifland not being like thoſe 
throughout the reſt of America long and flaggy, but 
thick and ſhort, extremely fit for grazine, infomuch 
that a very competent judge avers, he has not car- 
ry*d his calculation too high in avering, that theſe 
favannahs are now capable of maintaining a thou- 
fand head of cattle, beſides goats, who grow fatteſt 
on the moſt barren patt of the iſlarid. —_» 
Jonw Fernanpo diſcover'd this iſe in the 
voyage he was making from Lima to Baldivia; and 
being exceedingly pleaſed with its fituatjon, ſoil and 
cliate, reſolv*d ro ſercle it, judging tht its produce 
might very well ſupport four or five hundred fami- 
lies. Orr his retura to Lima he endeavour'd to 
procure a patent for thar purpoſe. In his firſt in- 
Rance he was favourably receiv*d, but whether it 
| claſhed in any degree with the private intereſt of 
the 'Spaniſh Vice-roy, or whether it be a maxim in 
_ the Spaniſh policy not to ſettie in any place in A- 
merica in which are no mines, I ſhall not pretend 
to determine, but ſhall only add, that ir has conti- 
nued uninhabited ever fince, except now and then 


ſome body who has beers left when the ſhips water- 


ed there, and who have found a way to ſubſiſt tole-- 
rably til} they have been taken in again by ſome 
- other ſhip that came on the ſame errand. 

Bur I have'dwelt long enough on this ſubject of 
planting it. Let us next obſerve of what uſe in its 
preſent ſtate it might be to our ſquadron. And in 
the firſt place it is evident, that while our ſhips re- 
main'd here'it would be next to an impoſſibility for 
them to miſs thoſe for whom they waited, Bur be- 
ſides, we ſhould not: loſe a moment's time here by 
ſuch a- view more than is neceſſary to all ſhips that 
come on the: ſame deſign ; and we ſhould likewiſe 
have an opportunity of fitting up our ſmall-craft, 
deſign*'d for landing of men, in order to. the ſur- 
prizing ſuch places” as 1t (hould be refolv'd to at- 
tempt. Norcan there be a more proper conjunc- 
ture than while the'fleet lies here, to concert the 
ſcheme of a&tion: while they remain in the South- 
ſeas. - | | 

The ſquadron having done this, ought to fail for 
Aurica, on the coaſt of Peru, and by ſending a nim- 
ble failor a-head, endeavour to learn, by taking ſome 
priſoners, whether the plate be yet there which 1s 
brought from the mines of Potoſi to this place ; for 


5 


Auriea is the barcadeer or port to Potoſi ; thither © HA P. 


the King's galleons come'once a year 'to fetch it up _ VE... 
In the firſt place to Callao, and from thence, after * Y © 


ſome ſtay, ro Panama, from whence it is ſent over 
land to Porto Bello, where it1s put on board of the 
galleons, which convey it to Spain. x 
Now if it ſhould happen that the plate be there 
(as *cis odds but it is) I adviſe without more ado to 
land and attack the place, and*twill be a miracle to 
me if you can fail taking it: For Captain SHARPE 
took this place with no more than eighty men, tho* 
the whole force the country could raiſe was there to 
defend it. But there was a little paltry fort at the 
end of the town, that while his ſmall ' Bo was at- 
tacking it, the people whom he had juſt before beat 
out of the town, return'd and charg*d him at his 
back : And tho? he beat then out again four or five 
times, his ſmall number ſo diminiſhed by theſe re- 
peated attacks, thit he was forced to make his re- 
treat, tho* he ſaw, and was in poſſeſſion of for ſome 
time, more filver than would have loaded four or 
five ſuch ſhips as his was. You may ſee an account 
of this whole matter in Mr. RinGRost's journal, 
who was one of Captain SHARPE's crew at that 
time, and is printed under the name of The hiſtory 
of the Buccaneers. But if nothing is to be done _ 
at this time here, then fail immediately ro Cape 
Paſſo, under the Equino@tial-line, where you can 
hardly fail of taking every ſhip that. comes from the 
coaſt of Peru to Panama ; for the whole trade of 
the South-ſcas conſiſts in gong and coming from 


this laſt port to Peru, as *tis well known to every 


one that Knows any thing of theſe ſeas. 

In this cruiſe you will meet with the proviſions 
that muſt ſupport you in theſe parts : for the city 
of Panama is wholly ſuſtain'd by the proviſions ſent 
from the ſeveral ports of Peru, as wheat, flour 
from Guanchaco, wine, bacon, and marmalade 
from Piſco, and chocolate from Guiaquil, ſugar and 
oil from Hillo. In my opinion theſe foregoing ar- 
ticles may afford a comfortable ſubſiſtance for our 
people, during their ſtay there, and what they need 
never fear meeting with in ſufficient quantities, if 
their Commanders underſtand the proper me- 
thods for intercepting it. - 

The proviſions the Spaniards are forced to ſend 
for the ſupport of this great city was the reaſon 
they could never hinder the Buccaneers fubſiſting 
in theſe ſeas, which they endeavour'd by all means 
within their- power : And I am of opinion, that 
that they might probably effetitwere it not for the 
continual” ſupplies they are obliged to ſend to Pa- 
nama, which can never be diſpenſed with ; for if 
they ſhould take ſuch a reſolution, that great city 
would certainly be tamiſhed, I have dwelt longer 
upon this article than otherwiſe I defign'd, to con- 
vince people that a ſquadron need neither periſh by 
hunger, or be driven by it out of theſe ſeas, if 
they know how to take the proper means to pre- 
vent it, But I ſhall ſay more upon this head when 
I come to anſwer the objections againſt the imprac- 
ticableneſs of this voyage, which I propoſe to do 
in the ſequel of this diſcourſe. _ 

| After the ſquadron hath made what ſtay they 
find convenient in this laſt ſtation, they ought to- 
proceed to the bay of Panama, where there are: 
ſeveral ſmall iſlands that abound with refreſhments 
and' water, and very good anchoring, in ſeveral 
places. Here they will intercept all ſhips bound' 


tor this port, and likewiſe a great: number of ſmall 
barks from Natta, La Velia, and Puebla Nova; 
which are loaden with fowls, hogs, manatee, and- 
Indian-corn for the uſe of Panama, and you war 
atta 
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CHAP. attack Panarna itſelf, or the golden mines of. St. I ſay, hither they muſt fend-all the ſhips they CHAP. 

_ -* VIE. Maria, or both, according to the information you VIE 
Fl "nt, Mr receive from the priſoners you take z and indeed if 


you ſtaid long here, the city of Panama would in- 
fallibly. be ſtarved. 
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the ſquadron, after they have.perform'd all the ſer- 
vice they :can here, and ſend four ſhips to cruze 
on the coaſt of New-Spain, in order to take the 
Acapulco ſhip ; two of theſe ſhips: muſt cruize off 
the mouth of Acapulco harbour, or rather to the 
northward of it, and the other two muſt take their 
ſtation near Cape St, Lucar, in Callifornia, which 
is always the firſt land the Manillia ſhip makes 
coming home, except ſhe hath reaſon to fear an 


enemy there, and then ſhe endeavours to make the 


land as near the harbAir's mouth as ſhe can, for 


which reaſon T have placed two ſhips in each ſta- | 


tion. The time ſhe arrives never exceeds ten days 
before or after Chriſtmas, which makes it* almoſt 


impoſſible to miſs of her, if the diſpoſition I have 


here laid down-be followed. They will likewiſe 
have a chance to take the outward-bound Acapulco 
ſhip, if they take care not to be diſcover'd from the 
_ coaſt, for ſhe never fails to begin her voyage be- 
. twixt the 1oth of December and the roth of Febru- 
\ ary, and is moſt prodigious rich in pieces of eight. 
| Now to return to the four ſhips which we left 
in the bay of Panama, I think they ought to take 
this oportunity to go over to the Galleppagos 
(under the Equator) where they will find both great 
ſtore of excellent refreſhments for their ſick men, 
and ports where they may careen and refit their 
ſhips with all manner of ſecurity ; therefore the four 
ſhips ſent to look out for the Acapulco ſhip muſt be 
appointed to'rendezvous here after their cruize 1s 
out. Now I have pointed at all the principal things 
that can be undertaken at ſea in theſe parts, but 
have omitted a great many enterprizes that might 
be formed againſt the rich towns upon the coaſt of 
Peru, becauſe I would not ſwell this diſcourſe to 
roo great a bulk. | 
Firſt, *Tis objected, and with a great deal of 
ſeeming reaſon, that having no ports there where the 
ſquadron can either revictual or refit upon any. 
occaſion, that therefore they woul run the greateſt 
riſque imaginable of ſtarving, or having the ſhips 
in a little time render*d unſerviceable. TY 
- To which I anſwer, That if they pleaſe to make 
uſe of the following advice, they need neither 
' fear the one or the other, viz. To ſend all ſuch 
ſhips as you take in your cruize between Peru and 
Panama ( loaden with proviſions) over to the 
Galleppagos with one of your frigates, with orders 
to chuſe out the beſt harbour, and where there is 
the greareſt plenty of refreſhments, and there un- 
rig your Prizes you think fit to ſend, .and form a 
magazine, which indeed the place itſelf invites you 
to, for you need never fear the Spaniards diſturbing 
you, for two reaſons ; Firſt, becauſe they have no 
naval force, though join'd by the French, capable 
to diſpute the ſea with you. Secondly, becaule they 
know hardly any thing of theſe iſlands but the 
name, dreading them extremely, and telling ſtrange 
romantick ſtories of whirlpools and currents that 
have deſtroyed ſeveral of their ſhips that had the 
imprudence to come too near them in their voyages 
[you may ſee more of this in Mr. RinGRoss's 
Journal] and indeed here is ſo many of them, that 
it would not be an eaſy matter to find that out 
which we ſhould pitch upon except by chance. 
The ignorance of the Spaniards in thele parts is 
hardly credible. © | 
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At this place, in my opinion, they ſhould divide 


take loaden with proviſions, timber, or any other 
ſtores that may prove uſeful to them whilſt they ſtay 


here; and the very ſhips themſelves may ſerve for 


hulks to clean by, and ſuch of their maſts and yards 


as are large enough be preſerved for the uſe of our 


own ſhips. The only reaſon why the Privateers 
never did this, in my opinion, was becauſe no- 
body had authority enough to make part of the 
men ſtay here to look after the ſtores ; for there 
might indeed happen among thatunruly ſort of peo- 
ple forty accidents that might occaſion their being 
left there for ever. But that they made other very 
good uſes of them is very plain to them that know 
any thing of Captain Dav 18's voyage, or Captain 
SHARPE'S, Or indeed of any of the Rovers that 
ever enter'd thoſe ſeas for thirty years laſt paſt. 
And *tis worth conſidering, that Captain Davis 
ſtaid in theſe ſeas three years, and twice took the 
very ſhips equipp'd out to fight him, which had the 
very beſt men they were able to pick out of all 
Peru, and after ſurpriſing ſeveral of their rich towns, 


return'd to theſe very uninhabited iſlands, where he 


fitted and victualPd his ſhip for his return home, 
which he happily perform*d, though he uſed none 
of the precautions I have here recommended. Cap- 
tain SHARPE did yet much more 1n a ſhip of leſs 
force ;* for after having made a good voyage ( as 
they call it) he fail'd to Nicoya, a ſmall village 
that conſiſts all of carpenters, and ſurprized it, and 
made the very - Spaniſh carpenters take down 
his ſhip's poop, and alter his main-deck to make 
her firter for the ſea: And though the Spaniards 
could not but know of it, . they durſt never give 
him any interruption ;z and when his work was done 
ro his mind he very generouſly rewarded his Spa-- 
niards and diſmis'd them, and afterwards ſucceſs- 
fully perform'd his intended voyage to the Weſt-. 
Indies. 6 | TEE Gan 
Thus I could name ſeveral others that have car-. 
ried their point, 1n ſpite of all the oppoſition the 
Spaniards could make; and if it be objected, that 
they were only in ſmall numbers, therefore could. 
better ſubſiſt : I anſwer, they perfe&tly miſtake the 
matter z for the force I propoſe could upon occaſion 
ravage the beſt and moſt plentiful country. in theſe. 
parts in the face of the ſun. But things may eaſily. 


| be kept from coming to theſe extremities.  _, 


The ſecond objection is, that the Spaniards or 
French could not fail of being inform'd by their 
good friends here of the intended expedition, and 
ſo render it uſeleſs and unſucceſsful. To this I an-_ 
ſwer, that if it was to be carry'd on in a method I 
could propoſe, they could never know of it, except 
it was betray'd by them that only have the power to 
put it in execution : But ſu ax" It was, I can tell 
you, they could ward againſt very few of the in- 
tended blows; for in the firſt place, they could ſend 
no filver from Peru to Panama, and ſo the galleons: 
would come empty ; and pray conſider the conſe- 
quence of that. In the next place, you muſt of 
neceſſity ruin the French trade during the time you 
ſtaid there ; neither could they prevent with all 
their knowledge your taking their ſea-port towns, 
or the homeward bound Acapulco- ſhip. In my 
opinion, it could only hinder your taking the gal- 
leons going between Aurica and Panama, or the 
Spaniards bringing their ſilver to Aurica from the 
mines; and as to the French ſending a ſuperior 
{quadron after us, *tis not ſo eaſily done as ſuppoſed, 
for reaſons too long to inſert here, but ſuch as IL 
ſhall be very ready to produce when deſir'd. In my 
poor opinion, theſe foregoing objeftions are he 

STII only 
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C H'AP.only ones of weight that tan be brought againſt this in very great ntimbers, perceiving they were not CHAP. 
VI. propoſal. oe How 2 11 Spaniardsyby their complexions and hair, and were  V®- 
The Go. 1 have yet left /untouch'd a moſt noble deſigh overjoy'd when they underſtood that they were __— 
vernor ' that maybe formed upon Chili, a country that the . war with them! ' and would; :affiſt them againſt 

by the border. | King their common enemy: upon all -occaſions.””. This 
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ett 


rept nA have but hold on 


ARLES the Id ſeem*dito aim at ſomething 
this kind by his ſending Sir Jonn NarBorRouGH 
_ thither in the: Sweep-ſtakes to diſcover it ; but the 
Spaniſh Don who 'wetit with him in: the nature of 
a pilot, and without doubr put the-King upon the 
enterprize, 'after his being put'on ſhore in the man- 
of-war's boat where he-defired, never appear'd 
more-z | upon-which, and upon ſome other diſaſters, 


Sir Joaw return*d home. But ?tis certain this 1s. 


one of the beſt and richeſt countries in America, 
where if we could ſettle ourſelves, 'we ſhould pro- 
digiouſly [enrich our native country; and for my 
part, I don't think it impoſſible to: be done. © 
 -In-my opinions | the. praper time to undertake 
_ this will be in retufning home 31 for if the defign 
does not fucceed, | it will not put-you a league out 
of the way.: But I adviſe by all means to attack 


_ thecity of Coquimbo, which-is ſituated upon the 


very confines of Chili, becauſe you will certainly find 
here ſeveral: Chilean ſlaves, who, if manag'd dex- 
terouſly, will prove exceeding fcrviceable ; and like- 
wiſe you can't fail of being informed of the pre- 
ſent poſture bf [affairs in "that country, and if it 
-impracticable at: this | time to proſecute the 
project any further, the ſquadron may take in their 
ſtores of freſh water and other excellent proviſions 
for their voyage home 3 for there is not a better 
port for that '/purpoſe in all theſe ſeas. Captain 
SaRPz took this place with ninety men, and 
though diſcover'd beliwe he landed, met with very 
httle reſiſtance. : 3-5 St 41-enit-054 b 
| To make what I here advance more intelligible, 
it will be neceſſary to give a ſhort account of the 
Spaniſh affairs in Chili. This noble country, which 
all the: Spaniſh authors that have wrote concern- 
_ ing/ it compare, both for temperature of air and 
produftions-of the earth, to France, was ſearch- 
ed-into by PEDRO: BarDivia, ſome cofiſiderable 
time after the conqueſt of Peru ; and the principal 
_ city, if: not the only-one; the Spaniards have-at this 
time in that country, is call'd-after his name. He 
found the country to abound with the fineſt gold 
in the world, which cauſed a great many people 
from Peru to join themſelves with him. By this 
means three .conſiderable-cities were built and forti- 
fy*d'in a very ſmall time'in that country, viz. Bal- 
divia, Oſorno, and Caſtro. ks | 
| After the Spaniards had ſettled themſelves, ſe- 
curely, : as they thought, : from any attempts of the 


Indians,. according to their uſual cuſtom, they be- 


gan to treat the natives of the/country in a: moſt 
inhuman manner, | but. they. preſently found them- 
ſelves miſtaken, and were convinc'd they had to do 
with a people the braveſt and moſt martial of any 
in all America; for they gave the Spaniards ſeveral 
battles, and always routed them, and at laſt took 
their very cities and utterly expelPd them the coun- 
try. In one of the battles, wherein they not only 
defeated the Spaniards, butlikewiſe took Ba. D1v1a 
their General priſoner, and ſerved: him as the Par- 
thians did CRoxsvs, pouring melted gold down his 
throat, and telling him, at laſt they had found a 


. 


way to ſatisfy his avarice. \ Tied | 
In this interim the Dutch made a voyage to the 

South-ſea with four ſhips from Brazil, which was 

then almoſt all in their poſſeſſion, and touched at 

Baldivia, which at that time was not re-ſettled by 

the Spaniards, The natives flock*d down to them 
VOL. II. 


good underſtanding laſted feveral days, with-abun- 
dance of interchangeable good offices, *rill unluckily 
the Datchy began to be very inquiſitive after. _ 
which as ſoon as the Chileſians perceived, they im- 
mediately abandon'd the ports and would never af- 
terwards converſe with them, notwithſtanding all 
the endeavours the Dutch-could 'uſe. © 
- After this imprudent negotiation, perceivingthey 
could never retrieve the blunder they had made; 


they ſet fail and return'd to Brazil, being only four 


months and ſome days upon the whole voyage, 
which is a remark worth taking notice of. .- Phe 
Spaniards, ſome time after this voyage was made; 
re-ſettled at Baldivia, not being able-ro ſuppgrt'the 

thoughts of loſing fo rich and pleaſant a country 
entirely, or perhaps fearing the Dutch might find 
means to ſeize upon it, being then in open war 
with them, who beſides depriving'them of the vaſt 
quantity of gold they uſed formerly to draw from 
this country, would prove troubleſome neighbours 
t6: Peru: 555 1 73.01 3G01£ THT OF FI 

 Theſeand thelike conſiderations made the Spani- 
ards reſolve to re-eſtabliſh anew colony at Baldivia 
at all hazards, and without doubt 'it was done with 
great trouble and expence ; for by all the'relationsT 
ever could procure (and I have been very inquifttive) 
] can't find the Spaniards have any other ſettlements 
in the whole country. . But this I am ſure of, that 
the war continues between the Spaniards and the na-' 
tives as fierce and bloody as ever. ' And Mr, Fun- 
NEL ſays, in the year 1704 they durſt not touch af 


the iſland La Moucha, which is on the coaſt of 


Chili cloſe to the main-land, becauſe, ſays he, we 
ſhould run great danger of being murder'd by the 
inhabitants,' who are always at war with the Spani-- 


ards, and think all white men to be ſuch : But' granc 


they do, there may be found out means to undeceive 
them 3 but I'think the voyage 1 have quoted ſuffici- 
ently refutes that opinion. OO YSBGBI Gif 7:0 
I ſhall only mention a particular or two more of 
the Chileſians, and then come'to what Ipropoſe con- 
cerning them. Amongſt the ſeveral nations that 
inhabit this province, and areat war with the Spa- 
niards, there is one calPd the Araucans, who, the 
Spaniards ſay, 'are. ſo valiant that they attack them 
whenever they .meet with them,” though inferior 
ſometimes conſiderably in number, and know not, 
at leaſt have net the uſe of fire-arms ; and notwith- 
ſtanding theſe diſadvantages, generally are ſucceſs- 
ful, infomuch that-the Spaniards ſtand in great fear 
of them ;z and add, that they are ſo-good at imita- 
tion in what relates to war, that'they learn to camp 
and decamp, and intrench' themlelves in places of 
advantage to make a handſome retreat or an aſſault, 
with having but once ſeen them practiſed; and 
ſometimes make improvements upon their teachers 
to their great coſt, who heartily curſethem for their 
docility. A famous Spaniſh Poet, ' during the time 
he ſerved in the Chilean war, © compoſed a poetn 
muſt eſteemed by thoſe of his nation, calld H. A- 
raucano, | | | : 
Now I pro 


poſe, that the Commander! of this 


ſquadron ſhould have inſtruftions to endeavour by 
all poſſible means to get a conference with' the na- 
tives of this province, which if he can bring about, 
the buſineſs will be done to his hand ; for as ſoon as 
they perceive he is an enemy to the Spaniards, he 
if he 
gives 


will want no. afliſtance 


they can give him, 
23 B | 
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gives. orders that neither gol nor filver bemention'd 
1m any diſcourſe held with them.” After this, he 
may either; attack--Baldivia' in conjanttion 
them or feize 6trariy orher port he finds'conveni- 
ent,' where he\mayrepair tom-cate of-need, cither 
for victuals, which this country abounds with, or 

or. other occaſions.->Bot\if be takes Baldivia, which 

recommend if praZticable (for Ibelieve it's m 2 
g90d poſture of defence; becauſe they'have an ene- 
my--at»their very /igates;; who. they: ſtand. in great 
dread: of.) in fuch-acaſe:it would be requfite to leave 
a garriſon, a ſmall onewonld ferve the turn, whilſt 
the ſquadron cruized:in-thofe ſeas, becauſe the Spa- 
niards can't:go/thither by land,. and durſt-not peep 
by ſeaduring the tine 4t ſtay*d in thoſe parts. 

\:But when it was ht -conveniettito -return 
home, it ought to |be-provided with! a very good 
gdreiſon, for-this id is well worth the keeping 
poſſeſſion: of, -arid would mightily enrich-our native 
country, and take-off a great quantity of our wool: 
len manufacture; ' becauſe here is a fevere winter of 
four months: And 4 am verily: perſuaded, if a pris 
dent-man ſhould be left Governor, >who :cultivated 
2 good correſpondence with the natives, that the 
Spaniards, tho'-affifted by the French, would neves 
dare to ſtir a foot to retake it ; or if they did, would 
be unſucceſsful, - they would be. 1o/harrafsd and 


plagu'd by the Indians, their implacable enemies, t 


who, if they had -fire-arms, would certainly be.too 
hard for -them'/on all occaſions. Indeed tis requiſite 
this acquiſition (if made)-ſhould be encourag'd from 
England as a thing of the greateſt importance, and 
2 ſufficient number of men, with: all other necefla- 
ries,”-be fent away by the firſt ;For, 
Beſides the riches of this country, you would in- 
fallibly. i im: timeof peace have a ſtoFn- trade with 
Peru-for all ſorts of woollen goods, as we formerly 
had from Jamaica with the Spaniards inhabiting the 
ports of the: North-feas ; and the-Indiansin a ſhort 


with 
tleman, who was taken by the ow 
and ſent over in 1170/7110 America whete her was ics | 

kept in! chains ſeverabyears, being aedrtwacſe of: "— | 


I publiſh'd theſe papery'of my oi, t0accompany © © RP. 


them into the world with a ſmal! treatiſe of Gaptain 
Lzwirs Parn's;” a very\underftahdingg honeft gen- 
Spaniatds in \Europe, © | 


an engineer, by-which means he hddrpaper, = 
and'1 allows himg! and in- thoſe intervalshe 
of -feifure- compoſed the'folowing ſhorrmmemmoir of 


the ftate of the-Spaniards'there."'1Ac laſt he found 
a'way, by means'of''a;Meſteze woman, © to eſcape 
to: Jamaica, but.dy*d thresd weekwafter his arrival. 
I purchafed all his-manyſctipts for ten piftoles,-and 
amongft them found this, with which now prefent 
my readers, containing u more exactandntelligible 
draught of thofe truly'Terra' incognita, the in-land 
Spaniſh plantations; than _ that! -prabrag Be have 
_ where met! with! {107 17 30 ent Fab | omngq 
\ The love' of 'my native evimriy: id on' me 
to: enter on this work;7'*which ty en will afford ax. 
teaft hints to ſome'waworthy perſons'to improve the 
naval: ſtrength of Britain, Tbmbther: 'COMMETCe,, 
efirich her mhaditenes> employ her ;hafds and exalt 
her: : Which are the utmoſÞwiſvof! the -au- 
thor of theſe Pages, 'and have been:&qually the-end 
of his'endeavours, as. ae. wero Ax wy eng aim:of 
tisambition. © 7 99 Rim 
* Thus far Govembr SA wa 11 that, tn'the 
© next exhibit: ſuch ſages outiof: Captain 
": yas m6 ers, which fell into'/the Governor! 
*-hands,; as-may »enable 'us to form a-juſt idea a 
«<.'the ſtate of the Spaniſh colonies'in general, and 
F*..of this province of Chili in particular,; and then 
** proceed to: 'Make:\remarks ot! the:: Governor's 
*<: tcheme of ſending a ſquadron of men-of-war into 
<« the South-ſeas in caſe of a war withSpain, -and 
<< the RY to ſertle cclonoupinhe Gaſt 
*.. of. Chil. $) 
The em 
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his Catholick King'i in Aiterics Captain 


Pain's ob- 


_ time-would be- brought- to; ſupply you. with gold. 
when they ſaw. you paid them for it in goods they: 
wanted and valued,;: as cloaths;/:arms,' and toys. 
Theſe'Indians muſt always be treated as a free peo- 
ple, and all manner of fatisfaftion given them. upon 


(Caprain Paw oferred)i is a ſufficient demonſtration 2 
that projets, how ſurprifin g ſoever-in-their extent, 02roma 
are-not always'chimera's. .' CoL uM Bus,'' whethe ſent fate 
firſt form'd thatwhich with ſo much:glory he exe- of Spaniſh- 
cured; offer'd it with all its advantages to hiscouns ®® 


| mightily miſtaken 1 


all occaſions: that's reaſonable. I ſhould imagine 
this following way: tothe a grad: method to bens 


friendſhip with:them.” 
 . Upon taking any towns upon the coal of Peru, 
to-enquire narrowly if-there be any Chilean ſlaves 


and if you meet. with any ſuch,- as you: certainly 
will, to God them abroad, andtreat them with all 
imaginable good uſage, and carry them to their na- 
tive country;and-fet them aſhore, having firft en- 
2ag'd them to ſertle:a correſpondence betwixt you 
and their countrymen, which without doubr they 
will readily; undertake; and be as joytully accepted 
ef... And "theſe ſlaves, | ſpeaking 'the Spaniſh lan- 
guage, 'will be of as g__—_ as iriterpreters. Iam 

Mr. Rixczose: does not:fay, 
in. fome place, ; the Spamards remoy'd their Chilean 
flaves from: the dea- ports, For:fear of their; j Joining 
with the Buccaneers whenthey. made defcents upon 
the coaſt of Peru to fbrprize avy-place they had-an 
intention' to-plunder.,: I-ſhall hos diſmiſs this head; 
tho”. there may, be. much more aid of ir;:but Þthink 


'1t will not be amiſs to take notice that *ris ſieuated 


betwixt the 2gthaod 45th degreesobjfouth latitzide, 
and is the firit country that is .inhabiced: by.any 
Hm. Qs Er ipto thoſe feas _ pps 
orn. MIOW. 22001074 #11 
: Fhave been rapade coociſe.an *h& y Iva dinds 
witated on in;this ſhart work than otherwiſe I ſhould 
have: :been;! becauſe. I intendediat the ſame time thar 


v- v1% & * : 


_ 


2 


.trymenthe Genoeſe. Thoſe in/the governmenr:of 


his publick- affairs: examin'd it,/ and- being ſatisfy*d 
with the: reaſons, 'were for encouraging the/propo- 
fal'z;- but Signor Lucio Brxngr Dio repreſentin ng 
to them the condition of / the'State, (and thatian 

conqueſts attained in this newidiſcover'd: world 
would be almoſt impoſſible to' be preferv*d, and 
would ſerve but to open the way to more powerful 
Princes, it was thereupon rejefted, e Pay not with - 
out cauſe.” . Then it was 'by BARTHOLOMEW 
CoLuuBo'offer'd:to King Hz xx v the ſeventhof 
England, next to'the' King of ' Portugal, | a'grear 
encourager of navigation, and Jaſtly,'tro:'Frrp rs 
NAND and ISABELLS; "or rather" to her only; for = 


it ſeems agreed amongſt the Spanifh hiſtorians, that 


claim*d /a ſole and peculiar right thereto, ſut- 

fering none other but:hey own fubjeRts, the Caſtili 
ans; / to paſs over thither; which Fezpinand at 
herdeceaſe/alter*d, and left all Spaniards as much 
freedom in -this reſpeRt one-as':another. | 
brave'Captains and well-appointed ſhjps of warſoon 
after were tranfporteU:rhirher ; whict quickly:ſab- 
du'd-notonly''theiflands Corumpus had diſcos 
ver*d, but alſo conquer'd a great parr'of vhe conti- 
nent, erefting twonoble governments on the ruins 
wo vaſt empites, viz. Mexico and Peru. - Each of 
theſe hath its Vice-roy, who has many great officers | 
under him,” with fome-'places'withinthe bounds of 
theſe two eaten Which yer are: _— 
ant, 


Several 


— 
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CH AP. dant, and ſubje&t only to the Council in Spain; but 
VII. the form, the.maxims,-and the:end'of their policy; 
w— being throughout the-vaſt extent of their American 
dominions the ſamez:Þſhall, forithe ſake of bein 
at'once. conciſe and icuous;-- firſt deſcribe rhit 
method of rulings; andhen giveaparticular-deſerip- 
tion. of the ſeveral provinces 'which are at preſent 
-under their dominionod © #119 209 9H 19010 
- The only effentiati' maxim whichtruns through 
the whole politicat economy of the Spaniards,” iri 
reſpec of their tertitories here; is the keeping ther 
in an abſolute dependance upon' Spain.: All things 
_ thetefore relatingito their Amerjcatrempire' receive Ng 4 | 
- their firſt form,: and-all diſputes, all-projedts; and dulgent Providene& has conferr'd upon them”! 
|. all deſigns of extending or improving? their domi- *As'to the religion of 'the Spariiſh*Aiericans it's 
. :nions are confider'd/in; their dernier” reſort by the univerſally popiſh ; and if there"be'affy degree'in 
Council for the Indies'in Spain, - compoſed of ſuch bigottry amongſt-themy it'1s anichg the natives, 
-  whoboth frum theoty and experience have attained who'-almoſt adore 'the | Prieſts, Yri®'are Teverely | 
a: perfect knowledge of theſe countries.” As to A+ flece'd' by them, * paying them out of! all theyhave- 
merica i{clf,; it is,/-as T'have ſaid, divided into two much more than-the tythe:'' Amongft'the Clergy 
| large governments, Mexico, called alſo New-Spain, there are great Aiviſnons; occaſion*d chiefly bythe 
and Peru, each of which hath/its' Vice-roy, who is national quarrels berween"the' Criblo's'and'the Spa 
honour'd with: a- very extenſiveccommiſſion. He niards, whicttave fubſiſted” long;! and ſeem rather 
hath for his affiſtance-a Council,-and under-him; in to-increaſe tharidiminiſh. "The ſeveral/ ordery'of 
the large provinces of his government; ſeveralſub- Friars, as in .Eutope, 'are exceedingly! jealous" of 
_ ordinate officers, who wear the titles'of Preſidents; one another; tho* they” all' find ways to? gaiti' ib 
Alcaids, &c. appointed at the will of 'the Vice-roy; much upors the! mitts of the peopley-that' there'is 
» who, notwithſtanding ſome outwardiformsand ſhew not perhaps in” the'world 'finer-ane” tiore- 'coffly 
of limitations from his Council, is for all that abſo= monaſteries: and religious -houſes thaniare- here; the 
lute: making by;preſents; perquiſites and traffick;, power, riches,” and grandeur of the'churclilrifing 
an immenſe wealth-by latge ſums, out'of which/he fio'where higher,» 4 33 vvetl | (RI f 
procures himſelfco: be:continu*d another five'years > The-inhabirants of theſe countrieg/are,' f,'Natu- 
(his firſt and.-ufual;term)-in--his governtment, 'and ral-born' Spaniards-!: 2. Crivlo's, of Spaniſh! pa- 
ſometimes more; 'The' two chief poiritswhich'thele rents, born in.America. - 3. Meſteze, born'of.In- 
Vice-roys have:committed/to'their careis, the con- diam and” Spaniſh parents. 4; 'Indiatis,”* properly 
ſerving, and if it be any way practicable, the-in- natives. 5. Negroes brought hither from Aﬀfrice. 
creaſing the:King's-revenues'in plate," &c. which As-for the! Spaniards, they differlittle from thoſe 1.5. 
yearly is carry*dfrom Porto Bello to Spain, and'the in Europe, except-that they are more high and lofty 
keeping the natives, Criolio's, Meſteze andIndians than in Spain; as” they are lords here, ' poſſeſiing AE 
' in ſubjeQion, which-is:executed with the utmoſt ri- every thing, and' living os the labour 'of behiers.... © 
gour, and is the-ſource of all the! evils that are felt [The Criolo's'fall-not a bit ſhort of them in vanity Had 
here : And: fince 'the chief knowledge 'that can-be and haughtinefs; but, as I have ſaid, are kept'tmuch 
acquir*d of-the true: ſituation'of theſe affairs is' de- 


under, never allow'di atiy conſiderable'preferment, 
riv'd from hence, ir ſeems'reaſonable I ſhould ex- -and/areeven worſeus'd than the Indians themſelves; 
plain. ira little-farther. LHR TEES, 3HL- ads FC 27 gab 


22 1 4.4 "theyart ighiorant; lazy, and'pulillanimous in:getie- 
The natural-born Spaniards are ſolely veſted with 


$f 


der plantations-(except Eſtantians; or Beef: farnis} OH 1 Pe 
that ithey may-nor have'it' ii their! p6wer' to' poſſeſs -. = 
rich and improv*d ſettlemetits, the'canſe why thoſe 
noble countries” are fo lirtle caltivated; and laftly; 
 they"make irtheir afos t0increaſe luxury, 'idleneſs, 
and'rpoſilanimity amongſt! chevy! that they more 
eaſily may be kept in"obediche&y whetice'it appa- 
rently follows;\ Buccaneers and icy Rke'in frriall 
humbers ate able/to ds the /utt&fAAIhIEf? Aha 
this throughout all theſe vaſtefiehi hd HobIE Pro- 
vinces,- the inhabitants'ſeetty inſpir*d' with a Spirit of 
difſerition, which renders them continually reſtleſs 
andiuneaſy, making almoſt uſeleſs thoſe bleſſings in- 


| 
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ral, chough hereand' there, eſpecially amongſt' the 
command throughout all the Spaniſh-Indies 3 they church-men; ſome deſerve a better charaCter. - The 


Indians are a-fimple' well-natur'd: induſtrious Peo- 
ple, much leſſen*d'in their numbers by the exceſſive 
cruelty us'd at! firſt by their' conquerors;- they'are 
yet: ſufficiently preſs*d by the: yoke of bondage; bur 


only enjoy poſts 'of - honour, profit and truſt 3 arid 
| this it is which occafions thoſe draughts which have 
ſo drain'd and weaken'd their dominions 1n-Europe 
for putting no confidence even in the very- firſt 


generation of their deſcendants, and abſolutely pro- 
hibiting all ſtrangers from going thither in their ſer- 
vice, a neceſſity follows/of ſending thither continu- 
ally large ſupplies, that they: may be ſtill in a con- 
dition to hold the reins with equal tightneſs.' This 
form of government creates an irreconcileable anti- 
pathy. between the European Spaniards and the Cri- 
 olio's,, 1. e. thoſe-born of Spaniſh parents in- the 
Weſt-Indies. Theſe latter fee with indignation 
themſelves equally. ſhut out from all conſiderable 
preferment eitherin Church or State, the moſt pal- 
pable partiality ſhewn- in all judicial deciſions: be- 
tween' them and/Spaniards, and'in a word, the 
whole policy of their Governors bentto diſtreſs and 
to.deject *erm.. The Spaniards, on the other hand; 
no ways ignorant of their ſentiments, and moreover 
continually jealous of their defire to throw off the 
Spaniſh yoke, entirely exert their utmoſt arts to'en- 
feeble and enſlave them: They diſcourage, as far as 
they are able, all ſorts of manufactures, of which 
being unprovided, they mult of courſe purchaſe ſuch 
as are'ſent frotn Spain ;'they allo endeavour to hin- 


wherever they-are allow*d' a relaxation, | they build 
convement-cities, 'and ſo make themſelves rich and 
flouriſhing. The! Negroes here as elſewhete''are 
made uſe of as ſlaves.” "22 Ng 
-. As to the: commodities of” this country, I'ſhall 
ſpeak more particularly under the deſcription I'ſhall 
give of its wr a0 In-reſpett of its trade, it 
is wholly domeſtick, except what is carry*d on with 
Spain in a yearly ſhip from Acapulco to the-Eaſt. 
Indies, and the prohibited commerce they us'4'to 
carry on with' the Engliſh.” The Spaniards, who; 
as: have ſaid, own-no other-maxim in their Iidian 
politicks,” thanito- keep the Americans in” abſokite 
ſubjection, are in-nothing more-careful than'what 
relates. to traffick; having: taken - every precaution 
they were able to hinder their intercourſe with other 
nations both. by heavy fines'and ſevere puniſhinents, 
which ſometimes have extended eyen' to'deathcit- 
ſelf, and/bymaintaining veſſelsof'force in pay, un- 
der the name of Guard de Cofta's, in order to cruize 
about, and' make' prize of whatever ſhip they find 
within the limirs-of their ſeas; '"They H wile ops | 
preſs 
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C H AP, preſs ſome, and carefully diſcourage all manufaCtures 
WIL From being. carried on. there, though for all that, 
” ſome very tolerable cloth is made in Quitto-; for 
it 1s here as in ſome other polite countries, a hand- 

_ ſome preſent to'thoſe in the adminiſtration is a cer- 
tain, method to ſtrike juſtice, or at leaſt the mini- 
ſters of Juſtice,.-both blind and/ dumb, The ſhip- 
ping here are neither numerous nor convenient, 
what there-are continually paſs to and fro between 

the twovaſtdiviſions of this empire z which as they 

were before the-only parts of, the world known to 

the Indians, ſo they are: now. the only places which 
have any commerce together under the government 

of the Spaniards :,'But as all is of late fallen under 
the direction of 'the French *, it'is highly probable 

they ſoon may. be-alter'd.  - _ 
Captain Chili lies next;to the province of Peru, and is 
_Pain's re- "Lfglutely thefineſt country and richeſt in all Ameri- 
_ "2 ca, Whether. north.or ſouth, The inhabitants are 2 
hardy, valiant, - and ſtubborn -people, who having 
| been ill uſed, by the: Spaniards, drove them out of 


their country, kill d) their Governor, and are their 


inveterate enemies to' this day : However, the Spa- 

niards have now recover'd Baldivia and ſome other 

places on the: ſea:coaſt. | Paraguay, or rather La 

Plata, is-at the back of Chili, in which the Catho- 

lick King bath the;valuable ſettlement of Buenos 

Ayres, one of the fineſt in America z the'true Pa- 

raguay -is- entirely ſubje& to, and (formed by the 

Jeſuits. Terra, Magellenica is the laſt Spaniſh 
ſettlement I have to mention, and to fay truth-is 
difficult enough-to-determine whether it be ſettled 

or. no however, they claim it, and as they reckon 

it;part of their poſſeſſion, ſo ſhall + 

The au- .,. |-come in the laſt;place to give my own though 

thor's 7e- on, Mr. PULLEN's project, in caſe we ſhould ever 
—_—_ -have another' war with Spain ; and muſt agree with 

| Fullen's the Governor that nothing could more ſenſibly af- 
project of fe&t ;the enemy than the interrupting their trade 
18 . with Peru and Chili,: and that a ſquadron might be 
Chili, wellemploy'd in the South-ſea for that end ; but I 
ſhould rather chuſe the iſland of Chiloe for a ſtation 
for our ſhips than that of John Fernando's, be- 
cauſe the latter lies four hundred miles from the 
coaſt, and the other in ſight of it, within three or 


four, leagues of the continent in-many places ; be- 


| ſides, the iſland of Chiloe is ten times larger, already 


well ftock?d with cattle, has many good harbours in 
 .and near it, and 1s known to be well watered and 
Fruitful where it-is cultivated. And if any thing 
ſhould be-wanting for the fleet or land-forces, pro- 
viſions mighteaſily be procur'd from the neighbour- 
- ng . continent, which- is in view of it. Beſides, 
.Chiloe is known to have gold mines. in it, which 
might be wrought by our Negroe ſlaves; and were 
we once fix*d here, we ſhould command the whole 
coaſt of Chili, .if not that of Peru. It would not 
be poſſible for the Spaniards, tho” affiſted by the 
natives, to expel us from that important iſland of 
Chiloe ; ; and as it lies between the latitudes of 41 
and 44 the climate is not diſagreeable to Britiſh 
conſtitutions .in point of health and convenience. 
All manner of European grain and fruits grow here, 
our.cattle multiply and improve to:a miracle, and it 
might. be ſtock'd with them in a few hours from 
the adjacent ;continent if they were not to be met 
with. there already. FA : 
But further: The town of Baldivia, near which 
are the'richeſt gold mines of America, lies almoſt 
in ſight of the jſland' of Chiloe, and would infal- 
libly fall ipto-the hands of the Engliſh if they were 
poſſeſs'd of that,illand, there being no naval power 
19 thoſe ſeas that could protect that port againſt vs. 
} a7 I | 
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received chiefly bullion in return : This traffick is 


| ® This was wrote during the wars in Queen Anne's reign. 


And tho'Idon't fuppoſe the Chileſe would willingly CH AP; = 


ſuffer us to! open: thoſe mines at firſt, yet, were we V1 
once eſtabliſh'd vn the continent, and Dag by 
the garriſons: I propoſe to leave: in Chiloe, and a 

uadron of men-of-war, we might traffick with 
the natives, as the Spaniards do for the gold they 
pick up, -and- poſſibly in time,. by one "means or 
other, procure the mines to be opened and wrought 
by our own -Negroes-; for-the great objeftion the 
natives have. againſt working them is, leſt they 
ſhould be. put to that drudgery themſelves, as they 
tormerly were. by the Spaniards. + ods (is: 
- But I muſt-confeſs there are ſome very conſider- Objec- = 
able objeQtions againſt our attempting to plant colo=19"*.72 
nies on, the coaſt-of- Peru or Chili. As firſt, Thar 


thing colo2 


it is a'very; long and hazardous voyage of five or nies on 
ſix months, and if. any {misfortune ſhould happen 1-4 = 
by tempeſts,, or the ſickneſs of our men, it would IS.. 
probably be defeated : That the Dutch actually at- : 
tempted this, and fix'd themſelves at Baldivia, and 
yet were forced. to relinquiſh it.-again : Nor have 
they ever thought-fit to attempt it a ſecond time, 
tao” they have frequently been at war with Spain. 
It may be. objected further, That neither the 
French or Dutch would fit ſtill and ſee the Engliſh = 
in poſſeſſion. of the;gold and ſilver mines of Ameri- 
ca, but would affiſt both the Spaniards and natives 
in expelling us from thence. © © | 
_ As to the firſt, I do:not think the hazard fo 
great as to deter: us from attempting an enterprize 
that would enrich the nation to fo great a degree, 
and weaken our enemies (as this ſcheme ſuppoſes the 
Spaniards to be). And as to the miſcarriage of the 
Dutch in the-like attempt, it is evident their ſqua- 
dron and land-forces were. too. weak for ſuch an 
enterprize ; and their loſing their General, who 
projected . it, was ;another great diſadvantage to, 
them. But heir principal misfortune was his be- 
ing ſucceeded by a perſon that wanted addreſs, and 
gave the natives ſuch jealouſies of their deſign to 
enſlave them, as made them his enemies. But what 
diſcourag'd the Dutch moſt from purſuing this de- 
ſign, and making another _— was a ſuſpicion 
very well founded, that neither the French or Eng- 
liſh would fit {till and ſee them in poſſeſſion of the 
treaſures of Peru and Chih, we 
And this 1s indeed the grand objeCtion againſt our 
attempting to fix colonies there, and getting poſſeſ- 
ſion of the gold and ſilver mines of Peru and Chili. 


[The French and Dutch would no more permit us 


to be maſters :of them than we ſhould ſuffer either 


_ of thoſe nations to monopolize that treaſure : We 


are all agreed that they are much better in the hands 
of the indolent unactive Spaniard, who makes but 
little uſe of them to the prejudice of his neighbours. 
Nay, moſt of the plate he brings from America is 
employ'd in paying for the merchandize of Britain, 
France, Holland, Italy, &c. which countries per- 
haps have this way had as a profit, or- a 
greater (at leaſt ſome of them) than they could ex- 
pect if they were maſters of the mines. We ſhould 
but ſend the ſame goods to the Spaniſh: Welſt- 
Indies direftly which we now ſend by the Spaniſh 
Flota : And had Britain as great a ſhare in that 
traffick now as formerly, ſhe would have no reaſon - 
to covet thoſe treaſures ; but unhappily for us, ever 
ſince the French uſed thoſe ſeas, and have had ſo. 
good an underſtanding with Spain, they have ſup- 
planted us, and we are now in a manner beaten out 
of that moſt valuable branch of our commerce, 
where for our woollen manufatures, which were 
diſperſed all over Spain and Spaniſh-America, we 


now 
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OF CHILE 
now in a manner loſt to us, as we too ſenſibly feet; intg'the South-ſea is a voyage of five or ſix months, CHAP. 
FEY in caſe of a misfortune we have no friendly .. Yall 


at this day. 


to recover them again by fair means, the next 


thing. we can do is to render ourſelves.as(formidable. 


to the Spaniards as poſſible. Ir is certainly our wiſ- 


dom at this day, if they perſiſt to quarrel with us 
and inſult our merchants, to poſſeſs ourſelves of 
ſome port-towns, either on the iſlands or continent 
of America, that they may fear us, and be com- 


pell'd to admit us into a good ſhare oh. that trade” 
again, on pain of ſeeing their own commerce with . 


Mexico and Peru ifiterrupted*and ruined;” which I 
am apt to think might be more effectually done by 


The ad- planting colonies and ereCting forts on the iſthmus 
vantage of of Darien than by any ſettlements on the coaſts of 


erecting 
forts ON 
the 


the South-ſea ; 'for the firſt would give us the com- 
mand both of the North and the South-ſeas, and 


ifhmus of make-us maſters of fthe”trade and n#vigation both 
Larien. | 


of Mexico and Peru : Not a Spantſh ſhip could 
ſtir either way if we had once fix*d ourſelves on 
the iſthmus of Darien. We might then preſcribe 
to the Spaniards what goods they ſhould take- of 
us, and upon what terms we pleaſed, which would 
be more to our purpoſe than poſſeſſing the mines 


of Spaniſh-America, if that was feazible ;. for by / 


this means all our handicrafts and mechanicks 


would have'full employment, our woollen' manu- - 


fa&tures would be diſpoſed of to the beſt advan- 


| tage, and the commerce of our neighbours with ' 


the Spaniſh- Weſt-Indies leflen*d in proportion to; 
the increaſe of :ours.;:; tf; $138 We 
. Another reaſon for planting colonies on the 


iſthmus of Darien- rather than on the coaſts of the: 


South-ſea is, that the voyage to Darien is but ſhort, 


not above ſix weeks or two months, whereas that . 
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| 2 

And fince we have loſt the affeftions and trade 

of Spain, 1n a, great, meaſure, and are never likely | 
c 


=y 


- 


t. . 


port to ſuſtain or refreſh our people. _ 


. We have alſo.the iſland of Jgenaicys Jl di 
n 


ſtance from Darjen, from whence our. garri 


might be ſupply*d with atms,amtnunition and wes 


viſions from time to time, and even with men 
inured to the ſame climate, and conſequently not 
{> ſubje&t to the diſeaſes of hot countries, as our 
northern people are. Though it appears, that 
there are ſome ſituations even upon the iſthmus of 
Darien 2 are agreeable to wag ny | 
fort of New-Edinburgh, which was naturally ſo 
ſtrong that with a very ſmall force they could have 
maintain'd againſt all the power of Spain, if we 
had not inhumanly and impolitickly denied them 


proviſions at Jamaica and other Engliſh ſettle- 


*T know every 6ne will be apt tb obje& the miſs 


fortunes of Admiral Hos1zr and his ſquadron to 
this ſcheme :. But that was a very different caſe. 
They were oblig'd to lie before Porto Bello, the 


moſt unhealthful place in Spaniſh- America, for an 
unreaſonable time, without going on ſhore, or re-_ 
ceiving any refreſhments from thence. The Scots 


fared much better, who pitch'd upon a place, for 


aught appears, as healthful as any in England; and_ 


why we ſhould not plant the' ſame, or find out 
another as good, in caſe of a rupture, I can't ſee. 


Nay, why we” ſhould not immediately endeavour © 


it, fince great-part'of this country 1s'not under the 
dominion of the Spaniards, I can fee no manner 
of reaſon. .. It would: make them cautious how they 


diſturbed our trade by their Guard de Coſta's, and ' 


readier to make'us fſatisfattion 'for their repeated 
depredations. KEW en 
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| The Scots 
actually found ſuch a one' when they erected their 
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CHAP. I, 


Of the name, ſituation, and extent of L.a PLAT A, and of the face of the country. 


\HE provinceof La Plata (ſometimes call'd 
Paragua) -receiv*d its name from the river 
MM Plata, which riſing near the city of that 

--.-- namein Peru, runs to the ſouth-eaſt through 
this country. wa a4 | 

| It is bounded by the country of Amazons on the 
north, by Brazil on the eaſt, by Patagonia on the 
ſouth, and by Peru and Chili on the weſt, lying be- 


_ tween the 12th and 37th degrees of ſouth latitude, 
and between the 5oth and 75th degrees of weſtern 


Face of 
the coun- 


try. 


- 


IT. 
Seas. | 


| Lakes, 


longitude, being about 550 in length, from north 
to ſouth, and near as many leagues broad in the 
middle of it ; but towards the north, where it 1s 
bounded by Brazil on the eaſt, and by Peru on the 
weſt, it is not 200 leagues broad. 

That part of this country which lies weſt of the 
great river Paragua conſiſts of large plains extending 
two or three hundred leagues in length, withour 
any trees, at leaſt any thing that looks like timber, 


and ſcarce a hill or a ſtone to be ſeen in them ; but 


in the country to the eaſtward of that river which 
borders on Brazil, there 1s a variety of hills and val- 
leys, woods and champaign. 


£34 AP: MM, 
Of the ſeas, lakes, ſprings, rivers, and ſeaſons of 
lO IIa L FE 


a Plata. 


l HIS is for the moſt part an in-land country, 


| and only borders upon the Arlantic-ocean on 
the ſouth ſide of the mouth of the river La Plata, 
near which the city of Buenos Ayres is ſituated. 
Lakes they have in great abundance, and ſome 
of them very large, particularly that of Xarayes, 
which our Geographers place in 15 degrees fouth 
latitude, and out of which the great river Paragua 
is faid to rife, | 
There is another call'd the Lake of Venoras, in 
31 degrees ſouth latitude, about eighty miles weſt 
of the river Paraguaz and a third call*d Caracaroes, 


in 3o degrees, 20 leagues eaſt of the river Paragua, 


which is an hundred miles in length and upwards 3 
4 


but there are not many ſprings in the flat coun- cy a p, 


try. | IgE A gy 

The ſources of their rivers are ſome of them in the ; 1 "0g 
mountains of Andes; thoſe that riſe there run tothe "EP 
ſouth-eaſt, and fall into the great river Paragua: 
Others riſe in the hills which ſeparate this province 
from Brazil, and running ſouth-weſt, fall into the 
ſame river Paragua, which riſes, as has been ſaid, Paragua 
out of the lake Xarayes, in 15 degrees, and run- river. 
ning almoſt dire&tly ſouth, unites its waters with 
the Uragua, in 34 degrees; after which it is call'd 
the river of Plata *till it reaches the Atlantic-ocean. 

2. As to that which 1s properly call'd the river Plata 
of Plata, it riſes, as has been obſerv*d, near the river. 
town of La Plata in Peru, and running to the ſouth- 
eaſt, falls into the river Paragua, in 28 degrees 
ſouth latitude, after which it loſes the name of 
Plata, and the united ſtream is call'd the Paragua 
*till 1t meets with the river Uragua, and then it re- 
ſumes the name of Plata again *till it diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the ocean. | 

This river 1s faid to have obtain'd its name of 
Plata upon a double account ; 1. Becauſe it riſes. 
near the town of La Plata; and, 2. Becauſe the 


plate is ſometimes brought down this ſtream from 


Peru to Buenos Ayres. 

3- The third conſiderable river is that of Uragua, Uragua 
which riſing in the mountains that divide Brazil river. 
from this province, runs almoſt due ſouth *cill it 
unites its waters with the Paragua, in 34 degrees 
ſouth latitude, and is almoſt as large as that river, 
being navigable. for ſhips ſeveral hundred miles. 

4. Out of the ſame mountains to the northward Parana 
riſes the river Parana, another very large ſtream, river. 
which running almoſt parallel to the former, falls 
into the Paragua in 28 degrees ſouth latitude, 

5. The fifth river I ſhall ' mention is the river $alado 
Salado, ſo named from the ſaltneſs of its waters. river. 


"This river riſes in the Andes, and running to the 


ſouth-eaſt falls into the Paragua in 33 degrees, 
ſouth latitude. gre 


The river Tercero, which riſes in the mountains Tercero 
of Andes, and running almoſt due eaſt, falls into river: 


the 


OF LA 
C wo A p. the Paragua i in 34 degrees, not far from the town 
- of Spirito Santo. 

2" There are a multitude of other rivers both on the 
eaſt and weſt of this province which fall into the 
great river Paragua, and ſo fertilize the plains that 
they abound 1n good meadow and paſture grounds, 
which feed innumerable herds of Euronean cattle, 
viz. horſes, cows, ſheep and goats, which, from 
a few of each ſpecies that were-carry*d thither by 
the Spaniards two hundred years ago, are multi- 
ply'd to admiration. 

As to the ſeaſons, the north part of this country, 
which hes within the Tropic of Capricorn, has in 
November and December annually, when the ſun 
Periodical 15 vertical, very heavy rains, ſtorms and tempeſts, 
| florms and as other countries which lie in the ſame latitude 
floods. within the ſouthern PFropic have : . And at this 

time all the flat country is over-flow'd, their cif- 


Seaſons. 


ſerve them the reſt of the year *till the rains return : 
Their lands are moiſten'd and made capable of til- 
lage, and whenever theſe rains fail it occaſions a 


famine amongſt them. 'The beginning of the 


rainy ſeaſon is the time of ſowing and planting, 
and the fair ſeaſon, which follows upon the retreat 
of the ſun to the northward, is their harveſt. 

But dire&tly contrary, in that part of the coun- 
try which lies ſouth of the Tropic of Capricorn, 
it is their ſummer; (their fair ſeaſon, when the ſun 


is neareſt them, viz.) in November, December, 


and January : And thoſe rivers which riſe within 


the Tropics, particularly La Plata, Paragua, and _ 


Parana, after the rains are fallen within the Tro- 
pics, ſwell and overflow their banks as they paſs 
through the ſouth part of this country, rendering 
It as fruitful as the Nile does Egypt ; and indeed 
this is the caſe in almoſt every part of the world 
where the rivers riſe within the Tropics ; the pe- 
riodical rains ſwell them, and occaſion them to 
over-flow their banks, fo that the flat country near 
their mouths appears like a ſea, and as the water 
goes off the huſbandman begins to ſow and plant 
his lands, which are render'd exceeding fruitful 
by the inundation z whereas without this it would 
be impoſſible for him to raiſe a crop in many 
Places. Their plains are ſo exceeding hot and dry, 
and there falls ſo little rain 1n the countries which 
lie juſt without the Tropics, as this and Egypt 
does, that they would produce ſcarce any thing 
if they wanted theſe annual floods, And I am 


apt to think it is when theſe are at the height, 


that the mouth of the river Plata appears to be 
two or three hundred miles broad 3; for the ſame 
thing happens annually near the mouth of the ri- 
ver Niger in Africa, near the mouth of the Gan- 

ges, in the Eaſt-Indies, and at the mouth of eve 
river almoſt that has its ſource within the Tropics, 

where the rain falls in vaſt quantities whenever the 
ſun is vertical. 
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p.. the provinces, chief towns, and buildings of Ls 
Plats... 


cHae.F A Plata may be thrown into two grand diviſi- 
111. ons almoſt equa] in. extent, viz. 1. The 
mx 


provinces on the eaſt ſide of-the river Paragua z 
and, 2. Thoſe that lie weſt of the ſaid river, "The 
provinces on the eaſt ſide of the Paragua are thoſe 
of, 1. Paragua Proper; 2, Guayra ; 3. Parana 
4: Uragua, Thoſe on the welt ſide of the Paragua 
are, 5. Tucuman 3 and 6. La Plata Proper. 
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1. Paragua Propet i is bounded by the country:of CHAP, 
the Amazons on the-north,' by Brazil on. the eaſt, _ Ar. F 
by Guayra on. the ſouth, and. by the river Paragua, Paragua 
which ſeparates it from Tucuman and:Peru,: on:the province; 
welt ; at leaſt theſe are the boundaries aſſign'd by 
Geographers, But it muſt be acknowledg'd that 
Paragua Proper is a perfe&t Terra-incognita. I 

meet with no author or traveller that pretends to 

give any deſcription of it, or to know the extent 

of it: And our map-makers are ſo ingenious as 

not to incumber their maps'with'the name of one 

town in all the country. _ 

2. Guayra is bounded by Paragua Proper on the PE 
north, by Brazil on the eaſt, :by Parana on the ſouth, Province 
and by the river Turagus on the veſt,” IR cinet mg 
towns whereof are, >; 

iſt, Guayra, ſituate on the river Parana, in we 


. degrees ſouth latitude. 
terns and reſervoirs of water are repleniſh'd, which 


2dly, St. Xavier, ſituate on this heinflves of Bra St. Yaviee 
zil, about 100 leagues to the eaſtward of Guayra Mons 
3dly, Conception, ſituate on a river about 100 Concep- 
leagues ſouth-weſt of Sr. Xavier, _ ; tion town. 
3. The province of Parana is bounded by that of Parana 
Guayra on the north, by Brazil on the eaſt, by the Jan: 
province of Uragua on the ſouth, and by La Plata 
Proper on the weſt. . The chief towns whereof are, 
it, Acarat, ſituated in 26-degrees ſouth lati- Acarai 
tude, at the mouth of a imall river which falls into *92- 
the Parana. + 
2dly, Ignatio, Genes; on the ſouth ſide of the Tgnatio 
river Parana,in 3odegrees, 30 minutes ſouth latitude. wn. 
3dly, Itapoa, ſituated to the northward: of the Ttapoa' 
Tiver Parana, in 27 degrees ſouth latitude, town: 
| 4. The province of Uragua, bounded bythe pro- Vragua 
vince of Guayra on the north, by Brazil on the eaſt, * OTIS. 
by the river Plata and Paragua' on the ſouth and 
weſt, The chief towns whereof are, | 
iſt, Purification, ſituate on the river Uragua, i in Purifica- 
29 degrees ſouth latitude. 27 [65 ONO” 
2dly, La Capia, or Tapia, Rovinn on the eaſt Tapia 
ſide of the river Paragua, in 32 degrees, odd mi- un: 
nutes ſouth latitude. 
5. The province of Tucuman (in which Tin» Tucuman 
clude that of Charco) bounded by Peruon the north, Province. 
by the river Paragua and La Plata Proper on the 
eaſt, by La Plata Proper on the ſouth, and by Chih 
ON the welt. The chief towns whereof are, 
iſt, St. Jago delftero, fituate almoſt in the mid- St. Jago 
dle of the province in 29 degrees ſouth latitude, be- *9W2- 
ing a Biſhop's ſee and univerſity, the capital of Tu- 
cuman, and lies in the: mid-way between the mines 
of Potoſi and Buenos Ayres, being about 250 leagues 
from each. The plate is brought'from Potoſi hither 
on the backs of mules, the-:country of the Charcas, 
which lies to the northward of this province, being 


_ very mountainous; but from St. Jago to Buenos 
Ayres the plate is carry'd in waggons over one. con- 


tinued plain, in which there are neither woods or Sie 
hills to be ſeen. 

2dly, Cordua, or Corduba, is ſituated Mo an Cordas.: 
hundred leagues ſouth of St. Tago, on the road/to 
Buenos Ayres. It is a Biſhop's ſee, and univerſity, 
and has ſeveral fine convents in it, but the Jeſuits 
infinitely excels all-the reſt. As the inhabitants trade 


_ chiefly to Peru and Chili, and take gold and filverin 


return for their merchandize, they are valtly rich, and 
the Clergy ſtill richerthan the Laity: Ther churches 
and monaſteries are magnificently built and adorned. 

3dly, Salta is ſituated on the road from St; Jago Salta. 
to Potoh, almoſt in the mid-way. 

6. The province of La Plata Proper i is bounded La Plata 
by the river Plata towards the north, ' by the river —_ 
Paragua and the Atlantic-ocean-on theeaſt, by Pa- 

tagonia 


- 
. 


. VT. 


". :+/1fty Buenos 'Ayres, faid. to be ſo named from its 


Buenos 


Ayres. 1c 
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CHAP. tagoniaon the ſouth, arid by Chili aid Tucuman on 


, the-weſt. '' The chief towns whereof are, : 

| healthful fityation. Jr ſtands onthe ſouth fide 
of the river :LaPlata, 50 leagues from the mouth 
of it," in 36 degrees ſouth latitude, and in 60 
Uegrees of weſtern longitude, the 'river La Plata 
being ſeven leagues broad at this town, and navi- 
gable for ſhips twenty miles higher, but there they 
meet with. a (cataract that ſpoils the navigation. 
Buerios Ayres is'a Biſhop's ſee; there are in it five 
churches beſides the cathedral, and ſeveral convents, 


 andit1s defended: by a caſtle regularly fortify'd with 


upwards of forty guns mounted on the walls. It 1s 


_ Avery great mart, for hither all European merchan- 


dize is brought, and ſent from hence to Peru and 
Chili 3 -and hither greater numbers of Negroes alſo 


* are brought and ſold to Peru and Chili, which traf- . 


_ fiek the Englifhchave the advantage of at preſent 
bu virtue of the Affiento contratt, and lands are 
| afſign'd themy to:keep their Negroes upon 'till they 


- meet with a ſale. From Buenos Ayres are exported 


to:Europe part.of the gold and filver of Peru, with 


- vaſt quantities'of hides and tallow, and ſuch other 


Santa Fe 


-merchandize as this part of America affords. 


. -2dly, Santa Fe, or St. Faith, a well-built town, 


* ſituate'in 32: degrees, odd minutes ſouth Jatitude, 
- at the conflux of the rivers Salado and Paragua, be- 
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on town. 


ing almoſt ſurrounded with their waters, and lies 
' between two and three hundred mules hortheweſl 
from Buenos Ayres on the road to Peru. | 

:3dly, Afumprion, fituatein 25 degrees, odd mi- 
nutes, at the conflux of the rivers La Plata and Pa- 


' - ragua, between four, or five hundred miles north of 


- Santa FE. It is ſaid to be'/a well-built populous 
town, | and the ſee of a Biſhop, + Suffragan to the 
Archbiſhop of La Plata in Peru. Asto the natives, 
| before the Spaniards came amongſt them, they lived 


' In tents or ſlight huts, wandering: from place to place 


like the wild Arabs. But this is/to be underſtood 
- of thoſe that inhabited the plains'on the weſt ſide of 
the great river Uragua. Thoſe that dwelt on the 


.-. eaſt ſide of the river lived in woods or caves ; - but 
.--”” Nether the one (or the other had any thing like 


a'town amongſt them ?till the Spaniards taught, 
or rather compelPd them to alter their way of lite. 
The Jeſuits, who are now in a manner Sove- 
reigns of that part-of the country which lies between 
| Brazil on the caſt, and the great river Paragua-on 
the weſt, boaſt of their having reduced theſe ſavage 
Pations to civility, and made Chriſtians of them 
purely by their preaching. Certain'it 1s, they go- 
mw them abſolutely both 1n ſpirituals and tempo- 
als 
people expreſs a more profound ſubmiſſion to their 
Auperiors. Among other things:the Jeſuits relate, 


that. they have prevail'd on ther to abandon their 


_ The Indi--brutith ood vagrant way of life, and dwell in towns 


_ an towns. 


and cantons, as the Miſſionaries call them, the fitu- 
' ation-Whereof is always choſen and aſſign'd them by 
| theſe Fathers. And as the flat country near the ri- 
vers:is-annually over-flow'd (as has been related al- 
ready) and yet.in the dry ſeaſon it is abſolutely ne- 
:ceMary to have their habitation near ſome water, as 
well on account of their plantations and huſbandry, 


there! being the-greateſt increaſe where the inunda- 


firſt : Abrickand tiled houſe was very rare. 


There is: no place in the world where the 


uſually ſtands a handſome church, their ſchools; the 
Father's hoſe, who preſides in the cantori, and'the 
halls and offices of their Courts of juſtice, and from 
the ſquare run: broad handſome ftreets of a great 
length, having other ſtreets crotling them where the 
canton 15 Jarge. 

Fath:r Seye informs us, that they have twenty- 
fix of theſe cantons on the banks of the rivers Ura- 


CHAP, 
Lenny rmmnnd 


gua and Parana, each of them containing e1ght _ 
hundred or a thouſand houſes, and ſeven or eight Bu: dings, 


thouſand ſouls, under the government of two Miſſi- 
onaries. - The church of each canton1s uſually built 
of brick or ſtone, and has a lofty ſteeple, contain- 
ing four or five bells. Ir is as richly furniſh'd and 


adorn*d with plate, veſtments, and utenſils as the | 


Spaniſh churches in Europe : And beſides the high- 
altar, they have frequently ſeveral fide-altars and 
chapels. They have alſo organs, trumpets, haut- 
boys, violins, and other inſtrumental muſicE, and 
ſome exceeding good voices z ſo that tew cathedrals 
are better accommodated than the churches of theſe 
cantons, 

The F atherfurther liven that the ſtation allotted 
him was the canton of Japegy, the firſt of -the 


twenty-ſix converted cantons, fituated on an emt- 
-nence- near the river Uragua, in 29 degrees ſouth 


Jatitude, in a place form'd for pleature and dclights 
for to the eaſtward of it runs-that noble river, rhe 
banks whereof are planted with large timbcr-trees 
for ſeveral hundred leagues, and there areſemeiſlar ds 
n it lying in view of the canton, which he deſcribes 
as a perte&t paradiſe, On this river and the iſlands 
1n it, ſays the Father, I frequently take the air, at- 
tended by my diſciples and a numerous band of mu- 


ſurrounded : with the moſt fruitful paſtures in the 
world, of a vaſt extent, and ſtock*d-with incredible 
numbers of European cattle ; veniſon alſo is in great 


and they do not want partridges, pigeons, and other 
fowls wild and tame. They have alſo ſhoals of ex- 


cellent aſh in their rivers. 


Bur notwithſtanding the pleaſant and advantage- 


ſick. On the ſouth-weſt and north the canio! is 


plenty, ſuch as deer, wild goats, and Indian ſheep z 


ous ſituation of theſe Indian towns thus laid out by 


the Jeſuits, the-buildings were generally mean at 
The 
materials were uſually thatch and clay, and one room 
{erv'd the whole family : Here they lay promiſcu- 


ouſly, ſome on the ſkins of beaſts on the floor, and. 


others in hammocks of net-work ; their kitchen 
utenſils being only ſome few' pots, pans, and cala- 
baſhes, with wooden ſpits, and gridirons, on which 
they dry'd rather than broil'd their meat. 

_ Butthe Father tells us they begin toimprove both 
in their buildings and furniture ſince the Jeſuits have 
taught them to make tiles, and inſtructed them in 
other mechanick arts, He had in/his canton parti- 
ticularly ſix long ſtreets, the houſes whereof » Were CQ- 
ver*d with tiles, 


c HEAP :1V, 


Plata ;, their genius and temper, food, exerciſes, 
_ and diverſions , and of their mechanick arts. 


4 


tion bas beer, as allo for the conveniency of water- 


carriage, and an ealy communication with the ſeve- 


''.2 Tal cantons: (for theſe and many other reaſons, the 


TICE: 


_ Fathers pitch upon ſome: faireminence'on the ſide of 
* a lake orriver where they haveplenty of wood, and 


1-42:2 ere they lay out a town after the Spaniſh model ; 


 Uiaer is, Ty: firlt form a ſquare, on the ſide of which 


N this eg” as in every other part of South- 
Americaalmot, the firſt Diſcoveries were pleas'd 
to affirm the natives were giantsand canaibals, though 
we meet with neither of them here at this day. 
Father See is perfectly filent in the article of cani- 
v0 rough | he lived long Woogt them, and men- 
| tions 


2 


Furaiture. 


Of the perſons and habits of inhabitants of La 


CHAP. 


La Flata- 


Habits. 
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CHAP. tions the reſt of the food they eat: And as to their 
IV. - perſons he relates, that they are ſo far from being of 
Pr” a gigantic ſtature, that they are not ſo tall as the 
Europeans. However, he deſcribes them to be big- 
boned, ſtrong, - well-ſet men, and their legs uſually 
pretty thick : That their faces are flat, and rather 
round than oval, and their complexion olive: That 
they have black hair as ſtrong as horſe-hair, which 
they wear very long before they are converted z: but 
then the Fathers oblige themto-cut it ſhorter: That 
thoſe - who have not yet conformed to. the Spaniſh 
cuſtoms, wear only-the ſkin of ſome beaſt about the 
middle of their bodies; and the better ſort have 
another ſkin which ſerves for a cloak or mantle the 
ordinary women have their arms, | ſhoulders, and 
breaſts bare, and no covering on their heads but their 
hair, which. they wear of an immoderate length. 
'Their ornaments are glittering fiſh-bones, which 
they wear in their cars, and about their necks and 
arms in chains, and their Chiefs have a kind of trip- 
ple crowns ,upon their heads. Boys and girls go 
perfectly naked. _ Aytre 
They ſeem to be a brave people, having defeated 
and teM- {ayeral conſiderable bodies of Spaniards when they 
per. . . : 
firſt invaded their country. It was a great many 
years before the Spaniards could fix themſelves even 
in the plains: But in the woods and -mountains,. to 
the eaſtward of - the river Uragua, the natives de- 
fended themſelves ſo well that they were never ſub- 
dued, ?rtill the Jeſuits found: means in the laſt cen- 
tury to inſinuate themſelves into their good opinion, 
and in a manner wheedled them into a ſubmifſion 
without making uſe of force. _ ROY 
- The ſame FatherSzyy informs us, that their prin- 
_ Cipal food is Turky or Indian-corn,, which they. beat 
to flour in a a mortar and boil with-fleſh, ,or make 
cakes of it on the hearth : "That they eat all man- 
ner of fiſh, fleſh, - and fowl, and are the greateſt 
gluttons in the world : That they are extreme lazy 
and indolent, and dull at invention, but will imitate 
- almoſt any thing you give them a pattern of : That 
Excellent ſeyeral of them are lately become ſuch excellent me- 
_ mert-  chanicks that they make organs and other muſical 
©... Inſtruments as, good as thoſe that are brought from 
Europe ;z others.are. watch-makers, : . painters | and 
muſicians, in all which arts they have been inſtru&- 
ed by the Jeſuit-Miſſionaries, who are taught the 
mechanick as well as liberal arts before they are ſent 
abroad, that they may have an opportunity of ren- 
dering themſelves uſeful and agreeable to every claſs 
of men, and without which they could never have 
propagated their ſuperſtition with. that ſucceſs'in 
every kingdom almoſt upon the face of the earth : 


Genius 


Food, 


But this they have done no where with ſuch ſucceſs 


as here, where the country is their property, and 
may juſtly be ſtiPd, The Jeſuits earthly paradiſe. 

The exerciſes and diverſions of theſe people are 
at preſent either rural ſports, ſuch. as hunting, fiſh- 
ing and fowling, or dancing and. feaſting, as in 
other countries : But their principal diverſion,. or 
rather buſineſs, before.the.Spaniards brought them 
to remain in fix*d habitations, was to rove about 
the country from place to place, and view new 
ſcenes every Gay they lived. 


Fyerciſes 
and diver- 


tons, 


-C B:A P. :V. 

Of their huſbandry, plants, animals, and minerals. 

CH AP. FFPHEY have a wooden plough which does not 

V. enter the ground above three- inches deep, 

Fain,” and yet they have uſually a very plentiful crop how- 

ever of 'Turky or Indian-corn. The Miſſionary 

of every canton has commonly: forty'or fifty acres 
V OL. II, 
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ſown with European-wheat, ; and frequently gives.© LF AP. 
his Indian diſciples enough to ſow their grounds and 
make. proviſion. for [their families; bur inſtead of 
putting it to that uſe, they uſually devour it as ſoon 

as they have it. ,The Father adds,'! It may truly be 


ſaid of theſe Indians, that they followour Saviovr's 
rule, Not to be; concern'd for the hext day ; for if 


I happen to allot-a'cow to a family enough to ſerve 
them three or four days (ſays he) they will often eat 
her in; one,” and come the-next moriiing ifor more; 
ſo that we are forc'd to'give to the father, mother, 
ſon, and daughter, and to the young children to 
each his piece of fleſh of five, ſix, ſeven, nay eight 
pounds, and that-,twice a day: zi for-if: they had-it 
at once, they would eat it-all at noon, ; and want 
more by night-; for they are fo yotacious that the 
mother will ſnatch the meat from her child, and cat 
all that comes-in- ſight of them ; For which reaſon 
each Miſſionary has a -great-barn, into, which he 
forces them to lay up a'certain-proportion of corn, 
which! he- gives then back at. ſeed-time : Notwith- 
ſtanding which they ſometimes deceive the Miflion- 
ary, or ratherthemſelves. It-is to be obſerv*d, that 
their ſeed-time. 1s: in: June or. July, when the Miſ- 
ſionary allots each Indian two or three oxen to plow 
withal. -Oneof theſe Indians,:-aftera-quarter of an 
hour's plowingy; began to grow-weary of the ſport, 
and finding: himſelf and his wife very hungry, they 
agreed to kill one of the oxen, which they did ac- 
cordingly,, and having quarter*d\the ox (as they 
uſually. do) they put the fleſh.on a wooden ſpit, and 
(for want af other fuel). made-a good fire with the 
plow, throwing, into it ſome: of:the: ſuet to- increaſe 
the flame z- and-thus they-roaſtedand eat it. The 
Miſſionary. perceiving:the ſmoke in the' field, - be- 
n ſhrewUly to ſuſpect the-truth-;i;and making the 
Fiſt of his way. to the field, 'he ſoon-daw: by the 
bones that, he had: not been- miſtaken in his gueſs. 
He fell to chiding the Indian,-who:gave no other 
anſwer, butthathe being both tir'd and- hungry, he 
had made bold withthe ox, begging the'igood Father | 
to. give him another,. which he/was oblig'd to do, 
unleſs he would ſee him and his family want bread 
all the year after, Such things often happen tothe 
Miſſionaries,|;theſe Indians 'being.naturally fo lazy, 
that often. (yinleſs: compell'd | thereunto: by. blows) 
they will not.carry: in their | Turky-wheat when it 
-HRP& {4 nO :2emvir ingeg? 1950 
_ * You: wonder, perhaps, , which way: they can be 
compell'd by blows ::'T his 1s done in the ſame man- 
ner as we do-our children, only that inſtead of birch 
they make -ufe-of : a ſcourge: Thisis perform'd by 
ſome Indian, or--other, who gives the delinquent 
twenty-four or. mare ſtrokes, according to the Miſ 
fionary's order., [This correction they take very 
patiently, without: any curſing or ſwearing, nay, 
without making the leaſt noiſe ; and if they hap- 
pen-to make any-exclamations, it is by the name 
of Jeſu;Maria.. ; The correftion-being over, they 
kiſs the Miſſionary's hand, and return hing'thanks 
into the; bargain; their love and-reſpe@: beg ſuch 
towards. the Miſſionaries, that they take every 
thing without the leaſt regret at-their hands ; which 
being imprinted in; them from their tender age, 
they can never ſhake off afterwards. tins 
- As to their fruits and kitchen-gardens, [Father pruits. 
SzpP gives us the beſt account of them. I meetwith, 


'in- the deſcription-of his own gardens in the canton 


of Japega. Next to my apartments, ſays that Fa- 
ther, I have a garden divided into ſeveral partitions, 
one whereof. is my flower-garden, another my phy- 
ſick-garden ( for they know not. what a Phyſician 
or Apothecary means) another my kitchen-garden, 
Carol 231 yotle 26007 Ag E's 1204 T ore Os 


CHAP. beſides an orcliatd and vineyard. 


THE' PRESENT STATE 


- In the kitchen- 
en grow all the year round divers forts of fal- 
herbs, | Endive curd and not curPd, Cichory- 
roots, Parſnips, Turnips, Spinage, Radiſhes, Cab- 
bages,'Carrots; Beet-roots, Parſley, Aniſeed, Fen- 
nel-ſeed, Coriander-ſeed, Melons, Cucumbers, and 
divers forts of | Indian-roots. In my phyſick-gar- 
den 1 have Mintz Rue, Roſemary, jPimperne 
| Sweet-marjorum, 8&c. 'My'flower-garden produces 

White-lillies, Indian-lillies, yellow and blue violets, 
Poppies,. and many forts of Indian flowers. ' 
- In'my orchard I have Apple and Pear-trees and 
 Hazel-nut-rrees;. but theſe two Jaſt will bear nd 


fruit here; though they grow very'lofty's Peaches, 


Pomegranates, {ſweet and four Lemons, ſweet afid 
ſour:Citrons, Variinceys, and divers other Indian 
Ram: 54:51 1 £1991 $155-1 FOI BOLLUYY 01,5018 
: My vineyard has '{o many vines, that ſonietimes 
it may produce five hundred large'caſks of wine in 
one year, but ©this year | I have ſcarce had Grapes 
enough for my 'table ; the reaſon is' the: vaſt num- 
| ber of piſmires, ; wild-pidgtons, and other 
birds, which have:devolr'd all, though T have can- 
ſtantly kept eight Indian boys oh purpoſe to cleanſe 
them of the piſmires: Add to this the north-wind, 
which has blown' continually all this year : A flen- 
der recompence for'the pains Þ have taken in pri- 
ning, ſhaving, and attending the vines; but pa- 
tience ! DOB 44 ©1316 INTO HER 03-3 IHR 

- However, theſe frequent miſcarriages of the vines 
make wine here' a dear commodity,''a caſk being 
fold ſometimes for twenty or thirty crowns, a great 
price for ſuch. an unwholeſome wine as this, ' which 
ts not to be prefery*d without a great deal of lime, 
without which it would turn to vinegar'in a little 
time, This makes-us uſe the wine very ſparingly, 
and ſometimes we: have fcarce any'm ſix months, 


it being ſo ſcarce that we ſhall not have' enough for ** 


the Communion-table: 7 | | 

_ Herelates alſo, that' in the plains' on the weſt 
fide of the river Uragua, and' particularly between 
the city Buenos Ayres and: St. Jago, there is 'not 
a tree to be ſeen fit for timber or fuel of the na- 
_ tural growth of the country ; but that the Spaniards 


have of late 'years' planted ſuch abundance of [” 


peaches, almonds, and figs, that there'are now vaſt 
woods of them, "which: ſerve : for fael at Buenos 
Ayres and other Spaniſh towns : On the contrary, 
that the country to the eaſt-ward of the'river Para- 
gua, has large woods and forefts well repleniſh'd 
with timber, extending ſeveral hundred leagues'6n 
both fides the river Uragua, and: that they have'the 
fineſt paſtures and meadows in 'th& world, both in 
the eaſt and weſtern-parts of La Plara j however, 
there is no mowing of graſs, or making of hay 
here, becauſe their cattle feed” all the year up to 
the knees in grafs. - i O07 SORE GLUON 
They have alſo whole fields of cotton, but no 
hemp or flax growing in the country, which makes 
hnnen exceſſive dear. F-8 YT6S x IT AL 
"They had 'no' great ſtock of cattle before the 
_ Spaniards imported European animals z the prinici- 
were their Indian ſheep, goats, ſwine, and deer, 
already deſcrib*d, with a ſort of hares, armadillo's, 
and other American animals, already deſcribed in 


 , treating .of Mexico and Peru ;''but the European 


cattle are ſo'vaſtly increaſed of late yearsin La Plata, 


that there is ſcarce a canton which ' bas leſs than 


three or four thouſand horſes and mules, with black 
cattle in proportion, and' thirty or forty thouſand 
European ſheep in ſome of them : They abound al- 
{o in hogs, goats, and poultry," and have plenty of 
fiſh 1n their rivers. Ed | + 
Þ. Phe ſame Father aſſures us, that they ſee ſome- 


''/ In another place the 


"times fourteen or-fifteen thouſand oxen feeding to- C H'A p, 
gether that have no particular owtier, bur any one - V. 
ſehds and takes what he'p 


-Jefuits at Buenos Ayres 614 at one time, to: the = 
ſipping that cate hither, twenty thonſand call 


oxen. for twelve thotiſand ' crowns, which were! va-. 


. 


wed only for their hides, ' their carcafes being de- 


|, :vour'd by wild dogs or birds of: prey. 


In > Father felates, that his car- 
'ton ſent out a party of Indians two days journey - 


_ Ants the country, who within two months brouglit 


4n fifty thouſand cows, which were to ſerve for 
Proviſions for the canton the following year z for 
they eat: cow's-fleſh altogether, and' kill che blſs 
only for their ſkitis,” there being no oxen, properly 
fo eall*d; in that country. He adds, that the three 
ſhips he went over with carry*d back to'Spain thirty 
thoufand bulls hides, without any cows ſkins 
amongſt them: And theſe they had for'little or no- 
thing ; tho* every ſkin would make ſix crowns in 
Spain, ſo prodigiouſly are European ' cattle multi- | 
ply*d in La Plata: And *tis obſerved, than one 
ſheep is more valued'there than three Horſes, on ac- | 
count of their wool z for a good hofſe-tmay be pur- 

chaſed for a knife of the' value of ſix-pence, and a 
bridle is of more value than three horſes;and a horſe- 
Moe 'is 'worth fix horſes ; but they ſeldom ſhoe 
their horſes'here 'on account of the ſcarcity of iron, 
nor do they mich need it, the turf 'or ſurface of the 
ground being very ſoft, and few ſtones in the - 


As to minerals, it is certain there are few'or none Minerals, 


in the plains or flat country ; and tho” *tris reported 
the Jeſuits have diſcover*'d ſome gold mines in the 
mountains that divide La Plata from Brazil, thoſe 
Fathers do not acknowledge there are any. 


Contains an' abpra# of the hiftory of Za Plata, and 


'" treats of the religion of its ancient and modern 
Inhabitants," and of their marriages. ' 


"A S' the natives of La Plata were divided into c 1x ap. 
a multitude of tribes commanded: by their VI. 
Conn ud 
Hiſtory. 


reſpeQive Chiefs, they knew nothing of the general 
hiſtory or ſtate of their country when the Spaniards 
arriv'd : And what they receiv*d by tradition relat- 
ing to their particular clans could be yery little relied 
on as they were not acquainted with' letters, and had 

no way' of recording the actions of their anceftors. 

All that we know of their hiſtory is, that thoſe 'on 

the weſt fide of the river Paragua lived a wandering 

life like the Arabs, and thoſe on the eaſt-fide of 
that river in caves :' That the Spaniards and Por- 

tugueſe made ſeveral attempts in vain to ſubdue the 

mhabitants of the plains from Brazil and the mouth 
of the river La Plata, in which they met with very 
great oppoſition' and loſſes, *till the Spaniſh Gover- 
nors of Peru and *Chili attack'd them from the 
weſt, and then they made a compleat conqueſt of - 
that mo 6 Ke EM FN 
The firſt Adventurer that penetrated into this 
country was ALEX1us GARCIA, a Portugueſe, 
who was ſent upon that enterprize by the Gover- 
nor of Brazil, in- the year 1524. He march'd quite 
croſs La Plata, as far as the borders of Peru, where 
having amaſs'd a vaſt quantity of plate; he was cut 
off in his return with moſt-part of his men; and 
GeoRGE SEDENHO, With fixty Portugueſe, hay- 
ing been ſent out to ſupport him before the death 
of GaRCia was known, was alſo cut in pieces 
by the Indians with all his party. is 


, 


'lb 


leaſes: And that the 
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_ the fort ſoon after he was 
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 Inthe year 1526, SzBa$Tian CanoT being 
employ'd to make a further diſcovery of South- 
America by the Emperor Ca arLes V. enter'd the 
mouth of the' river La Plata (firſt diſcover'd by 
Joan Draz De. Sotrs, in the year 1515) and 
failing up that river as far as the place where 
GARCIA was kilPd, there met with the- plate he 
had got on the confines of Pert,, which he pur- 
chas'd of the natives, who did not know the value 
of it, for a- trifle, and imagining it to be the pro- 
duct of that country, concluded he had made a 
very important diſcovery. Whereupon he erected 
a fort on the north ſide: of the river, near the place 
where the town of Afſumption now ſtands $5 he 
alſo detach'd ALvaro Ramon with one of his 
ſhips to fail up the river Uragua, and get further 
intell;gence of the mines he ſuppoſed were to be 
found near the banks of it; but Ramon hav- 
ing proceeded three days in that voyage, his ſhip 
run a-ground, and he and all his people were cut 
off by the natives. After which accident, CazoT 
remov*'d from that ſhore, and built another fort-on- 
the ſouth-fide of the river of Plata, where the town 
of Spirito Sano now ſtands, and leaving a garri- 
ſon of one hundred and twenty men in it, he. re- 
turn'd to Spain for/a-re-inforcement. of troops to 
proſecute his diſcqveries : But the natives ſurpriz?d 
gone, and put the garri- 


fon to the ſword. | 


However, CAaBorT repreſenting to the Tourt of! 


Spain that Plata was one of the richeſt countries 


n the world ; and bringing ſo much plate and trea- 


' Port in the.opinion of the Spaniards, ſeveral of the" 


rom.” 


ſure along with him as tufficiently confirm*d his re- 


a 
o 
' 
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thers. IF it - be'demanded how the! Jeſuits were 
able wo effe& thisz''F have already' intinfated, : that 
they are inftruſted iti every att” and 'ſtience whets 
they are ſentypon' theſe miſions;* "They'dot?t o- 
ly winger ® - on ge the mathematicks, ibut 
almoſt every 'mechanick art, by which"tricans they 
become exceeding uſeful where they reſide: Pheit 
adminiftring phylick gratis inflitely obliges the peo4 
E, and by their {kill it markettarieks'they ſurphie 
he ignorant natives; who! ate ready: to'adof© then 
as gods, and' readily refign their underſtandings arid 
conſciences 'to'their"diretion. * But” what prevaild 
ſtill more on' theſe people' to ſubmir' to' the? Jeftiits 


_ was, the proteRion' they! gave''therm againſt 'the 


Spaniſh officers and ſoldiers, and preventing their 
impoſing on them thoſe rigorous ſervices they did 
on other Indians under their government, They 


__even furniſhed the natives with. arms and ammunis 


tion, and inſtrufted them in the art of war, where- 
by they were enabled to repel the attacks both of 
the Spaniards from the weſt, and of the Portugueſe 
from Brazil on the eaſt, who harraſs'd their country 


for ſeveral years till they found they had ſo foimi- 


dable an enemy to deal with, that they loſt more 


.. than- they got by their incurſions into-Tza Platan 


and the Jetuits and their ſubje&ts who inhabit'one 
of the fineſt eountries in the world between the 1t= 


CHAT 
VI; 
Qualifica« 
tions of 
the Jeſuit 
Miſhona= 
ries. 


\ 


ver Paragua and Brazil, have of late ycars enjoy*d an 


uninterrupted peace in the greateſt affluence and 
plenty imaginable. ns 
As to the religion of the natives of La Plata, if 
we are to credit TEcno the Jeluit, he relates, that 
\they worſhipped the Sun, "Moon, and: Stars, anc 
Thunder and Lightning, as the Peruytaps did, and 


beſt families of that kingdom made'intereſt tobe **had temples'dedicated ro the Sun ; which is not at 


fent on an expedition thither. Whereupon a body 
of two and twenty hundred land-men, beſides ma- 
riners, were embarked for the river of Plata, among 
whom, it is ſaid, there were thirty heirs of noble 
families,, the whole being commanded by Don 
PzeTEtR pe MEgnpoza, the Emperor's Sewer ; 
who arriving at the mouth of the river La Plata, 


 _ founded the town of Buenos Ayres, in the year 
2535, but not without great oppoſition from: the 
natives, for they attacked a body -of three hundred 
.-* Spaniards, commanded by James MenDoza; 

_ the Governor's: brother, and killed him with two 


hundred and, fifty. of ;his men upon the ſpot ; and 
proviſions growing very ſcarce at: the ſame time, 
the Governor thought fit to return to Spain, leaving; 
OroLa his Deputy-governor behind him with 
t of the troops. But Oyor a thought fit to aban- 
n. Buenos Ayres, and built the fort of Afſump- 


"IEEE ST 


afterwards made further diſcoveries, planting colo- 


nies. as far as the ,north.of Tucuman, and he and 


his ſucceſſor rebut, Buenos Ayres: and ſome other 
towns near the mouth- of the: river La Plata. And 
in.1553, FRANCIS DE ACQU1RE being detach*d 
from Chili with two hundred men by VaLpivia, 
built the city of'St. Jago, the: metropolis of La Pla- 
ta.z and two. years afterwards Joun Gomez Za- 
21TA was ſent from Chili to La Plata with another 
body of troops, who! built the town of Cordua, and 
made an entire, conqueſt of all the country as far as 
the river Paragua z,; but the provinces to /the- eaſt- 
ward of that: niver. were never. conquer'd by force, 


| but reduc'd, . as; has been ſaid,. by the addreſs of 


the Jeſuits, under -the dominion of + the Crown of 
Spain ;, and: that Court, in return-for this ſervice, 
conferr*d the property of that country on thoſe Fa- 


4 


it is he that provides the wedding-cloaths, viz. five 


all improbable, ſince this country is contiguous to 


Religion - 
of the nas 
tive:, aCc- 
cording ta 
Techo. 


Peru, and part of it was under the dominion of 
their Inca's ; and in ſome parts of' the country, the 
Jeſuits relate; chey. worſhipped 'trees, ſtones, rivers, 


animals, and' almoſt every thirig animate and"ina- 
nimate 3 which likewiſe may'be'true; becauſe'orhet 


nations in South- America have done the like; But 


as\to the great-ſerpent the Fathers tell us of, that 
was as big about as'an ox, and one of the objects of 
their adoration, we may without offence ſuſpend 
our belief of ſuch'relations till we find it prov*'d that 
there ever were 


But whatever the ancient religion of La Plata 
was, the people are now in general as good catho- 
licks as the Jeſuits can make them, 'and 'the moſt 
obedient vaſlals of that order. 
- As to the marriages of theſe Indians, anciently 
they allow'd both” of poligamy' and' concubinage; 


and the greateſt obje&tion they have'to Chriſtianity 


* the Fathers inform us is, their confining them'to one 


woman. At preſent the Jeſuits have the entire: d1- 
re&ion' of this-matter : And Father Sz py tells us, 
when a virgin/is fourteen and a' lad fixteen,' they 


any ſuch monſters on the faee' of 
the earth. "RDTSINSGE 2:13 110.362 02 -* 


Marriages 


according 


to Father 
Sepp. 


do not ſuffer them to remain-l6nger unmarried for 


fear of worſe: conſequences, having found by ' ex- 


perience, that when the maidens/and- young: mert = 


continue in a ſingle ſtate fot any conſiderable time, 
they have' found means to pair''themfelves. | The 
objection- which-in other places is made againſt ſuch 


young marriages takes no place here, where there 


1s no diſpute about-dowry or'ſettlements, or which 
way they will maintain themſelves ; all this they 
leave to God Almighty and' our care (fays this Fa- 
ther) never- applying themſelves to any trade- or 
profeſſion unleſs'we oblige them to it, and upon the 
*marriage it 1s the Miſlionary that provides the hutr, 


yards 


% 


330 


-— 


CHAP. yards of coarſe. woollen ſtuff for each 3 a bed'they- 
VE never want, bull-hides being cheap enough; and 


"5 0 aac 


: : . : 
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the wedding: dinner-is made with a fat cow, which 
is likewiſe-preſented by the Miſſionary. ' — —/ 
e agreement conſiſts only in two 


ww —'S #7 * ® 


 " articles, viz. The woman —_ to ferch what 
" from 


water the huſband wants the river, in lieu 
of which he engages to furniſh the kitchen with 
fuel. We allow them no muſick nor dancing at 
their weddings, but ſo ſoon as they are marry'd 
and haye heard maſs, the bridegroom goes his way 
and the bride -her's: And if the Miſſionary has 
preſented them with a fat cow, a little ſalt, and a 
ew loaves, they invite their parents to dinner, and 


. m_ - 


THE. PRESENT :8TATE 
ſo. make. the beſt. cheer they tan. , There /is one CH AP. 


thing peculiar in their marriages, viz. that here the 
man does not/ woe the woman, but on the contrary 
the woman'the' man : -In this caſe the maid comes 
to the Miſſionary and fays, Pay, i; e; Father (for 
ſo they call us) I have an inclination to marry ſuch 
or ſuch a one, | if you will be pleaſed to give your 
conſent. Whereupon the Miſſionary ſending for 
the perſon, ſays,, my ſon (for ſowe call them) ſuch 
or ſuch a one is deſirous to be marry*d to you, are 
you contented ſhe ſhould? Unto which it! he replies 
yes (as they ſeldom do otherwiſe) then the match 1s 
made,. and wants nothing but the Pricſt's | bleſ{- 
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P=AHE country of the Amazons obtain'd its 
ot name from aſuppos'd nation of female war- 


riors that were ſaid to inhabit the banksof 
one of the greateſt rivers in the world, - which 
runs through this country. from: weſt to eaſt. There 
is. not a circumſtance related by the ancients of the 
Aſiatic Amazons which has not -been applied to 


theſe by the moderns, tho” all the ground there was 


for theſe fiftionsſeems'to have been, that there were 


ſeen. ſome women mingled' with the men that came 


+ togazeon the Spaniards when they firſt invaded their 


ſeem to have been a little dull of 4anvention, that , 
they ſtruck out no new whimſeys or monſters in 


country. 


.. And here it 1s.not-eaſy-to avoid-refleting how 
exactly the firſt Spaniſh Adventurers copied after 
the romantic writers among the ancients. | 


Jn one part of America they furniſh us with Gi- 
ants, in another - with Monſters, - in a third with 


Canibals, and here with a race of Amazons. They 


nature, but barely tranſcrib'd or imitated the fabu- 
lous relations they met with in: the ancient poets 
and other writers, who intended no more perhaps 
than beautiful allegories, or to diſplay. their talents 


- at invention, never dreaming that after-ages would 


The ſitua- 
tion and 
extent. - 


look upon ſuch flights of fancy as hiſtorical facts. 
But to proceed,inthe deſcribing the ſituation of this 
country, which has obtain'd the name of the Ama- 
zons. It is bounded by the Equator, which ſepa- 
rates.it from Terra- Firma on the. north, by Brazil 
d the Atlantic-ocean on the eaſt, by Brazil and 
a Plata, toward the ſouth, and by Peru on the 
ſouth-weſt, lying between the Equator.and the 1 ;th 
degree of ſouth latitude, and between: 50 and 75 
degrees of weſtern longitude. © ;  - 
-.,As-we have no other accounts of this country 
than what we have -receiv'd from thoſe who have 
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When he was Governor of 
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been ſent by the Spaniards and Portugueſe to make 


diſcoveries either up 'or down' the river Amazon, I cynu 


ſhall give an abſtraCt of the ſeveral Adventurers of 
this kind, and then collect from them-the ſtate'of 
the Aduntryg41n; 2d 16 467 903) 36 B01 V9755 G09 


GonzaLo Pizarro, brother to the Marquis The river 
” AMAZON 


(Conqueror of Peru) was the firſt that accidentall 


him, -that to: the-eaſtward of Quito, 'on the other 
ſide the mountains of Andes,” were countries that 
abounded not-only in cinamon but'in' gold; more 
than any:countries the Spaniards had hitherto diſco-' 
ver'd, tho* they: were-exceeding difficult of acceſs on 
account of the rocks and precipices.they muſt firft 
paſs, / and the woods and moraſſes on the other fide 
of them, and the little proviſions they muſt expect 
to meet with-1n a' defart and uninhabited country ; 
and. what would render their march extremely trou- 
bleſome were the heavy rains''that fall under and 
near-the Equator for the 'greateſt part of the year.' 
But nothing could deter Pizarro from an expe- 
dition wherein he expected to meet with mountains 
of gold ina literal ſenſe. He made extraordinary 
preparations therefore for thisdifficult and hazardous 
undertaking,afſembled three hundredand forty vete- 
ran Spaniards, of whom one hundred/and fifty were 
horſe, and took with him four thoufand able body*d 
Indians, ſome of them ſoldiers, but moſt of them em-' 
ploy'd in carrying his ammunition, proviſions and 
baggage, anddriving ſomethouſandsof Indian-ſheep 
and hogs before them, which he' propos'd to kil 
by the way. And thus provided, he ſet out from 


+ the city of Quitto at Chriſtmas, in the year 15 39. 


.- An account of: which expedition we find thus re- 


lated by De La VeGa, in his Royal Commentaries 
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diſcover'd this \mighty river, in the year 1540, by Go 


E Was Gov Quitto, the moſt nor-"zalo Pi- 
thern province of Peru. Some Indians had affur'd 279 
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of Peru. The General (ſays the royal hiſtorian) 
having continued his march ſome few days, there 
happen'd fo terrible an earthquake that many houſes 
in the villages where they then were, fell to the 


ground ;, the earth opened in many places, and ſo 


terrible were the lightnings and thunder, and fo 


* very quick and almoſt without intermiſſions, and fo 


fierce were the rains, which pour'd down like buc- 


ketsof water, that the Spaniards much admir'd at the 


nature of that climate, ſo different from any thing 


they had ever ſeen in the northern parts of Peru. 
After this ſtorm was over, which continued forty 
or fifty days, they prepar'd to paſs the Andes, or 
ſnowy mountains, for which tho* they had made 
good proviſion, yet the climate was fo extremely 
cold by the great quantities of ſnow which fell, 


that many Indians who went thin in their cloathing- 


periſh*'d. The Spaniards, that they might make 
haſte out of the ſnow and cold, left their cattle 


' and proviſion behind them, expecting to find ſuf- 


ficient ſupplies of all things at the next place where 
the Indians inhabited. But the matter ſucceeded 


' otherwiſe z for having paſs'd the mountains, they 


| trees are lofty, bearing a leaf as big as the laurel, 


enter*d into a country ſo barren that it was void 


of all inhabitants, whereof doubling their journies 
to get out of it, they came-at length to a province 


and people call'd Cumaco, ſituated at the foot of a 


vulcano, where they found plenty of proviſions ; 


but the country was ſo wet, that for the ſpace of 
two months they remain'd there it never ceas'd on 


In this province, calPd Cumaco, or Canela, 
which is ſituate under the Equinoctial, or very near 
it, grow the cinamon-trees, as they call them, 
which they went in ſearch of as well as gold. Theſe 


with a ſmall ſort of fruit which grows in cluſters 
like the acorn: Some grow wild in the mountains, 


and produce fruit, but not ſo good as that which is 


| gather*d from the trees which the Indians plant and 


cultivate in their own grounds. / 
T he Spaniards found that in Cumaco and 
Jacent countries the Indians went naked, without 


any cloaths, only the women, for modeſty fake, 


wore a little flap before them : the climate is ſo ex- 
ceſſively hot that they need nocloaths (ſays Dz La 
VEeGa) and is fo ſubject to rains, that they would 
become rotten in a ſhort time if they had them, 
GonzaLo PizaRRo leaving the greateſt part of 
his people in Cumaco, took with hima ſmall party 
of ſuch as he eſteem'd moſt active, to ſearch for ſome 
paſs leading out of the country ; for as yet the way 
for an hundred leagues together had been nothing 


but mountains, defarts and woods, which they were 


forced to lay open by the hatchet and ſtrength of 
their arms; and ſometimes the Indians, who were 
their guides, deceiv'd them, carrying them out of 
the way by mountains and deſarts and difficult pal- 
ſages (where they ſuſtain'd hunger and cold, with- 
out any other ſuſtenance than herbs and roots, and 
wild fruit) and conduEting them through by-ways, 


' to avoid the country of their friends and confederates. 


With ſuch labours and ſufferings as theſe, which 
may rather be fancy'd than deſcrib'd, they came at 


' length to a province calld Cuca, which was 


more populous than any they had formerly paſſ- 
ed. Here proviſions were plentiful, and the 
Cacique, or King of the country, came in a peace- 
able manner to welcome them, and brought them 
proviſions. . | 

In theſe parts they remained two months, in ex- 
pectation of the coming of thoſe Spaniards whom 
they had left in Cumaco, and had direCted to fol- 
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the ad- 


low them by ſuch traces and marks as they ſhould 
find of the way they had-taken before them. Their 
companions being come up and: refreſh*d after their 
Journey, they march'd by the banks of a great ri- 
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ver for the ſpace of fifty leagues, in all which way 


they neither found bridge nor ford, 
At length they came to a place where the whole 


river falls from the top of a rock above two hundred 


fathom high, which cataract, or falling of the waters, 


makes a noiſe that is heard above ſix teagues from the 
place, at which, tho* the Spaniards were amazed, yet 
it was much more wonderful to ſee, above forty or 
fifty leagues lower, that immenſe quantity of water 
contracted and {traitened within a channel made by 
one great rock. This channel is ſo narrow, that 


from one ſide to the other it is not above twenty foot - 


wide ; but ſo high, that from the top, where the 
Spaniards made their bridge, was two hundred fa- 
thom from the water. Gonzalo P1zarRo and his 


Captainsconſidering there was no other paſſage to be 


found over the river, and thatit was neceſſary to paſs 
to the other ſide, becauſe the country was: barren on 


that ſide where they then were, agreed to make a 


bridge over the top of the rock. 

The Indians on the oppoſite ſide, tho? few in 
number, ſtoutly defended the paſs, but were driven 
from it by the fire of the muſkets ; ' and the paſs 


being now clear, the Spaniards fell to work on the 


bridge of timber, which coft much labour before the 


_ firſt beam could be paſſed over to the oppoſite 
_ day from raining, P, 


rock, by the help of which a ſecond was more 


eaſily laid, and then other pieces of timber, ſo that 
by degrees they formed a bridge, over which both 
men and horſe ſecurely paſſed: After which they - 
march'd by the ſide of the river over mountains ſo 
thick with wood, that they were forced to open their - 


way again with the hatchet. Through theſe difficul- 
ties they-came at length toa country calld Guema, 
where the Spaniards and their Indian ſervants were 
forced again to ſuſtain themſelves with herbs and 


_ roots, and withthe tender ſproutsof trees. Thus with 


famine and the perpetual rains many of the Spani- 
ards fell ſick and died. They arriv'd afterwards at 
a country where the natives were more civiliz*d than 
the former; for they cat maiz or Indian-corn, and 
cloathed themſelves with garments of cotton ; but 
ſtill the climate was ſubject to violent rains. 

W hilt they ſtay*d in this place they ſent ſmall 
parties outevery way to ſee if they could diſcover a 
better country z but they all return'd with the ſame 
news, that they met with nothing but wild mountains 
full of bogs, lakes and mooriſh grounds, over which 


was no paſſage. Hereupon they reſolved to build a 


brigantine or veſſel to ferry over from one ſide of 


Th 
build a 


the river to the other, ,which now was become two Þrigan- 


leagues broad. . In order whereunto, the firſt thing 
to be done was to ſet upa ſmith's forge for nails and 
iron-work, which they made of the horſes ſhoes 
they had kill*d for. food,' and ſome iron bars they 
had carry'd with them ; but iron was now become 
more ſcarce than gold. | | 
Gonzalo PizaRRo, tho* Chief Commander, 
was the firſt that laid his hand on theaxto hew down 
the timber, and to make the charcoal which was re- 
Sulire to forge the iron, and was always the moſt 
orward in every office, tho? never ſo mean, that ſo 
giving a good example, none might excuſe himſelf. 
The roſin which ifſued from certain trees ſerved them 
inſtead-of pitch, and their old ſhirts and rags were 
made uſe of inſtead of ockam to caulk the ſeams of 
their veſſel, which being in this manner finiſh*d, they 


' launched into the water with great joy and triumph, 


they ſhould quickly eſcape 


imagining that herewith 
» 23E 


tine, 


out 
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\ +. ...,, otherwiſe ;, for a few days ſhewed the contrary, and 
_—"— gavethem cauſe to repent that they had ever made 1t. 
They em- > All the gold they had gather'd, which amounted 
bark their eg above the value of one hundred thouſand pieces 
walvay of eight, with abundance of emeralds, ſome of which 
and whatſoever was of any eſteem, they laded on their 

veſſel ; and ſuch as were weak and fick and not able 

to travel were alſo put. on board. And now after a 

journey almoſt of two hundred leagues they departed 

from this place, taking their courſe down the ſtream, 

ſome by water and others by land, keeping ſuch a 
convenient diſtance each from the: other, that at 

night they always join'd andlodg'd together; which 

| Journey was perform*d with great difficulty, for thoſe 

on the land were forced ro open a great part of their 

way with hatchet and bill, and. thoſe on the water 

were put to hard labour to keep the veſſel from be- 

1ng forcibly carry*'d down by the current from the 
company on ſhore, when at any time their paſſage 

was interrupted by fome mountain ; ſo that they 

could not keep near the river : "They then ferried to 

the other ſide by help of their veſſel and four canoes 

they had made ; | but this was a great hindrance to 

them, and-very grievous to men ſtarving and pe- 
Tiſhing with hunger. 

_ Having in this manner travelled for the ſpace of 

two months, they at length metwith certain Indians, 

who by ſigns, and by fome words which were un- 


derſtood by their Indian fervants, gave them intelli- 


 Kgence that about ten days journey from thence they 
would find a country well peopled, plentiful of pro- 
viſions, and abounding with gold and other riches 
of which they were in purſuit ; and farther ſignified 
- to them, that this country was ſituated/on the banks 
of another great river which join*d and fell into that 
wherein they now were. The Spaniards being en- 
courag?d with this news, GonzaLo PizaRRo made 
Frxancisco DE ORELLAnaA Captain of his ,bri- 
gantine or veſſe], and- thereon put fifty ſoldiers a- 
board,giving them orders to paſs down the ſtream to 
that place where the two rivers met, and that there 
leaving the goods he had then on board, he ſhould 
lade his veſſel with proviſions, and return towards 
them with all the ſpeed imaginable to relieve them 
in that great diftreſs, many of the Spaniards being 
already dead, and more'Indians,who from four thou- 
ſand were now reduc'd to half the number. 
According to theſe orders, FrRAncisco DE 
ORELLANA enter'd on the voyage, and in the ſpace 


Orellana 
with fifty 
ſoldiers 
embarks 
on board 
the bri- 
gantine. 


the current, was carry*d to the confluence of the two 
rivers mention'd by.the Indians, but found no provi- 
ſions there ; whereupon ORELLANA pretending it 


was impoſlible to return to P1za RRO againſt the. 


ftream,reſolved to ſet up for himſelf, and accordingly 
caſting off all care and regard for P1zaRrRo and his 


He runs companions then'in diſtreſs, he reſolved to continue 


away with his voyage tothe mouth of the river, and then go 
the veſiel. ver into Spain and obtain the government of thoſe 
countries for himſelf : But this cruel reſolution was 
oppoſed by many of thoſe who were then with him, 
who told him plainly, -that he was not to exceed the 
orders of his Captain-General, and that it was inhu- 
man to forſake his companions in their great diſtreſs, 
knowing how uſeful and neceſſary that brigantine 
was to them. 'In this point none were more zealous 
than Friar GasPAR CarvaJarl, and a young 
gentleman native of Bayajoz, named Hernan- 
Do SAaNCHEZ'DE VarGas, Whom thoſe of the 


contrary opinion made their Chief,and were ſo warm 


im their debates on this ſubject, that the quarrel had 
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out of all their dangers and difficulties. But it proved 
appeaſed the tumult : However, he manag'd ſo art- 


then rudely treated the poor Friar whom he had ex- 


were of great value,as alſo their iron-and iron -work, for reſpect to his habit and profeſſion) as he did Sa n- | 


volunteers, the greateſt part of them briſk young 


' Dy OnELLANA was run away with the brigantine : {*>4ue Ni. 
of three days, without oars or ſails, only by force of 


- 


come to blows had not Or r LLANA With fair words 


fully afterwards'with thoſe who had oppoſed his in- A. 
tention, that he entic'd them all over to his party,and 


pos'dto the ſame famine and miſery (had it not been 


CHEZ DE VARGAS, Whom he left in that defart en- 
compaſſed with high mountains on the one ſide,and 
a great river on the other, to periſh by famine. 
FrxAancisco DE ORELLANA afterwards found 
ſome proviſions amongſt the nations on the river be- 
low; but becauſe the women came'out at firſt with 
their huſbands to oppoſe his landing, he gave it the 
name of the river of Amazons, Nach 4 LOR 
Proceeding yet farther down this river, they found 


theſe Indians morecivil than the other, who received 


them amicably, admiring the brigantine and men 
ſo ſtrangely habited. Theſe treated the Spaniards | 
hoſpitably, and furniſh'd them with as much pro- 
viſion as they had occaſion for. ORELLANA re- I | 
main'd here therefore ſeveral weeks, and Luilt an- =_ ; 
other: brigantine, for they were 'much' ſtraitned for 
room in the firſt, and having fitted it up as well as 

they were able, they adventur'd out'to ſea, failing Orellana 
along the coaſt of Caribiana, about 200 leagues to comes into 
the northward, *till they arriv*d at the'ifland of the - ang 
Holy Trinity, having eſcap'd ſuch dangers that they © 
often gave themſelves over for loft. At this iſland 
OxeLLANna bought a ſhip, with which he ſaiPd into sails to 
Spain, where he requeſted his Majeſty's commiſſion Spain and 
for the conqueſt and government of the country of _— 
the Amazons, as he was pleas'd' to ſtile it. To yen 
make this enterprize appear the more deſirable, he of the 
alledg*d that it was a country abounding with gold, Amazon 
filver, and preciousſtones, and in teſtimony thereof 2+? 
produc'd the riches which he had brought with him ; 
whereupon his Majefty granted the requeſt he made 

for the government of what he ſhould conquer 

there, and ORELLANAa was join'd by five hundred 


gentlemen, and perfons of honour, with whom he 

embark*d at St. Lucar for the river Amazon, in 

the yea? 1554 ; but he loſt one of his ſhips in his 

voyage thither, and: met with ſo many difficulties 

and misfortunes before he had faiPd an hundred 

leagues up the river, that he abandon'd the enter- 

prize, and died in his return home. | | 
And now let us return to GonzaLo PiZzaRRo, Dies in an 

whom we left in ſuch diftreſs after Fr anc 1sco attempt to 


And firſt he built ten or twelve canoes and other 
floats to paſs from one ſide the river to the other, 
as often as his march was interrupted by impaſlable 
mountains or moraſſes, and proceeded in that man- 
ner down the river in hopes to meet the brigantine 
they had diſpatch'd for proviſions. 
At the end of two months they arriv*d at the 
point where the two rivers met; bur inſtead of 
their brigantine and the proviſions they expected 
to meet with, they found only the honeſt Hernan 
dt VaRGas, who with conſtancy of mind, like . 
a man of honour, had endur*'d with great reſolution 
famine and all the miſeries to which he was expoſed 
in that ſolitude ; and from him they receiv*d a pare 
ticular account of the villainy of the perfidious 
ORELLANA, Which PizarRo could ſcarce credit, 
having hitherto entertain*d an entire confidence in - 
the man. | 
The General however, putting a good face upon Pizarro's 
the matter, cheer'd up his men, and encourag'd filet: 
them with hopes of better fortune, telling them, 
that they ought, like Spanfmrds, to bear with equa- 
be COR lity 
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lity of mind theſe labours and diſappointments, and 
7c greater if any ſuch could be : That the more 
danger the more honour, and the greater would 
their renown be in hiſtory, which would tranſmit 


the fame of their adventures down to future ages. 


The ſoldiers obſerving the chearfulneſs of their Ge- 
neral, who had moſt cauſe to reſent OReLLAana's 
uſage of him, took heart and continued their march 
by the banks of the river, ſometimes on one fide 
and ſometimes on the other. 

But the difficulty of carrying the horſes over upon 
floats -(for there fill remain'd about fifty of their 
number; cannot be expreſs'd , any more than the fa- 
mine they were expos'd to: However, the Indians 


who remain'd alive ſery*d their maſters with great 


faithfulneſs and affeRtion in theſe extremities, bring- 
ing them herbs, roots, wild fruit, ſnakes, and other 
vermin they found in thoſe mountains, all which 


went down with the Spaniards; nor could they 


have ſubſiſted without ſuch kind of food. 

And now Gonzarto PizarRo being reſolved 
to return to Peru, left the river and took his way 
more tothe northward, which proved ſhorter by 100 
leagues than the way they came, but no leſs diffi- 
cult, being forced to cut their way frequently through 
the woods, and for want of other proviſions they 
now eat up all their remaining horſes and dogs; for 
the four thouſand Indians, who uſed to purvey for 
them, all died in this expedition 3 and there were 
but fourſcore Spaniards whoreturn'd to Quitto altve, 
and thefe almoſt without cloaths, and ſo ſun-burnt 
and emaciated with the fatigue and want of food, 
that their neareſt friends ſcarce knew them. 

With ſuch inſupportable hardſhips and hazards 
did the firſt Spaniſh Adventurers ſtruggle in ſearch 
of gold,even when they had before acquir'd enough 
one would have thought to have ſatisfy*d the moſt 
boundleſs avarice, 1 queſtion whether Gonz aLo 
PizakRo, who was one of the proprietors of the 
mines of Potoſi, had not amaſs'd more than a mil- 
lion of crowns beforehe enter*d upon this expedition. 


P;zarro 
returils tO 


Quatto. 


Peter de 
Oriua at- a commiſſion from the Governor of Peru, in the 


ep 2 year 1550, to ſubdue the provinces bordering on 

this coun- the river Amazon, embark*d on the river Xauxa 

try. in Peru with ſeven hundred armed Spaniards and 
two thouſand Indians, and faiPd down the ſtream 
two or three hundred leagues, *rill he came to the 
confluence of the two rivers Amazon and Xauxa, 
and continuing his voyage afterwards 200 leagues 
further, was killd in a mutiny of his men, which 
put a period to that enterprize. | 

Several other Adventurers madethe like attempts 

afterwards, but moſt of them prov'd unfortunate, 
Two  *till two Monks and ſome Soldiers, who ſet out with 
Friars fuc- Toyy DE PALAC1OS from Quitto in Peru, in the 
| > 3,eibng year 1635, and embarking on the river Amazon, 
ing it, where it firſt becomes navigable, ſaid the whole 
length of it *till they arriv'd at Paria 10 Brazil, 
which lies on the ſouth ſide of the mouth of this 
great river : But their Captain, Jo#n PaLacios, 
was kilPd in a ſkirmiſh with the natives 1n their 

. paſſage. 

The Friars having given an account of their 
voyage to the Governor of Brazil, he order'd floops 
and boats to be provided, on which he embark'd ſe- 
venty Portugueſe and two thouſand Indians, and in 
October, 1637, order'd them to fail up the river, 

Texeira under the command of TEextIRa, a Mariner of 
fails upthe great ſkill and experience, who by the help of the 
river to :- L To 50 

Ferg, | Eaſterly wind, which generally blows here, faiPd up 


againſt the current *till he arriv*d at Les Reyes, a 
town of Quitto in Peru; and the river not being 
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under the Equator, in 76 degrees of weſtern lon- 


| PezTzr DE Orsva, who afterwards obtain'd. 


/ 
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navigable higher for his veſſels, he left them there 
and went by land to the city of Quitto, where he ;. 
was kindly receiv'd by the Spaniſh Governor, and 
furniſh*'d with whatever he wanted to facilitate his 
return to Brazil : And. the Governot ſent Father 
De Acutna and another Spaniſh Jefuit down the: 
river with him, ordering ther to embark for Spain 
when they arriv*d at Brazil, and communicate the 
obſervations they ſhould make in this voyage to 
his Catholick Majefty ; and Tzxzir a embarking 
again at Les Reyes, on the river Amazon, with 
the two Jeſuits, in the month of February, 1638-9, - 
arrived at Paria in Brazil the December following ; 
from whence Dz Acuy4 and his companion 
went over to Spain, and publiſh'd a relation of 


their voyage in 1640, which is the beſt account. 


of this river and 
that is extant. Os | | ee, 
From theſe ſeveral relations we leatn that the The oe 

: . +* , . IT | | CCS OT the 
head of the river Amazon riſes in Quitto, almoſt river Ame- 
zZO0on, 


the countries bordering upon it 


gitude, and running ſouth-eaſt *till it unites its 
waters with the river Xauxa, contifiues” its courſe 
almoſt due eaſt in the Hhtitude of 4 degrees for 

26 degrees of *longitude, and then returning to 

the north, by many mouths diſcharges itſelf into 

the Atlantic-ocean, almoſt under the Equator. 

They compute, that with all its turnings and 
windings it does not run leſs than 1800 leagues ; 7 

and obſerves that it is ordinarily 2 or 3 leagues broad ; \:- 34 
but in the rainy ſeaſon over-flows the flat country 


Its courſe 


on the right and left, and at the mouth of it is fifty 


or ſixty leagues broad ; that from the river Negro, 
which falls into it about five hundred leagues from 


the mouth, it 1s generally thirty or forty fathom 


deep, and up higher from eight fathom to twen- 
ty 3 that there 1s one ſtraight where it is not above 
a quarter of a mile over, and that there are near- 
two hundred rivers which fall into it from the north 
to ſouth. _ | 
The Adventurers in general agree that the air 1s The air. 
cooler than could be expected ſo near the Equator, 
which proceeds from the heavy rains that occaſion 
the numerous rivers to overflow their banks one 
half of the year; from the cloudy weather, from” Weather, 
the ſhortneſs of the days, which are never more 


than twelve hours long, and from the briſk eaſt- 


erly wind that blows frequently from the Atlantic- Winds. 
ocean quite through the country 1o ſtrong that veſ- 
ſels are enabled thereby to ſail againſt the ſtream, 
and perform the voyage almoſt as foon up the ri- 


'ver Amazon as down it, which I perceive is a 


voyage of eight or ten months, where no ill acci- 


dent interrupts the paſſage. Travellers alſo ob- 


ſerve, that they have moſt terrible thunder and Thunder. 
hghtning great part of the year 3 but this is no 
more than what 18 uſual in other countries that lie 
under the EquinoCtial: And it may properly be ſaid Sea'ons. 
they have two ſummers and two winters every year z 
that is, fair weather when the ſun 1s at the greateſt 
diſtance from them in either. Tropic ; and foul 
when it is vertical, as it is at the vernal and au- 
tumnal Equinox, | | 
The trees here are ever-greens, and they have Trees and 

fruits, flowers and herbage all the year round. Their fruits. 
fruits are Cocoa-nuts, Anana's, or Pine-apples, 
Guaya's, Banana's, and ſuch: other fruits as are 
uſually found berween the Tropics. Their foreſt and 
timber-trees are Cedar, Brazil-wood, Oak, Ebony, 
Log-wood, Iron-wood, ſo call'd from its weight 
and hardneſs, the Canela, or Cinamon, as it is 
calld from its ſpicy bark, and ſeveral forts of dying- 
wood, | 

_ They 


Genius. 


Govern- 


They have alſo Indian-corn, and the Caſſavi- 

ay foot, of which they make flour and bread, To- 
& rm, bacco, Cotton, Sugar, Yams, Potatoes, Sarſapa- 
roots, and rjlla, and other roots. They have alſo plenty of 
Plants. yeniſon, fiſh and fowl, among which they men- 
Animals. tion Deer, Indian-ſheep, and Goats, Guano's, 
Manatee, Armadillo's, -Tortoiſe, and vaſt flocks of 
Parrots of all colours; which ſerve them for food, 
and their feathers for ornament. 

. The natives are of the ordinary ſtature of men : 
They have good features, long black hair, and black 
eyes, and their complexion is a copper colour, 
whereas the natives of Africa in the ſame latitude, 


Perſons of 
the na- 
tives, 


on the oppoſite ſide of the Atlantic-ocean, are all 


Negro. :- | | | 
The tories As to the nation of Amazons, which were ſaid 


of Ama- SEP 3h 
zons, &. *9 8ive name to this river and country, they are 


 fititious. NOW No where to be found, any more than the 


Giants and Canibals the firſt Adventurers mention'd. 


The people are generally acknowledg'd now to' 


have as much humanity or more than the Euro- 
| peans who invaded them, and to have a genius for 

painting and ſome mechanic arts, particularly they 

make good joiners-work, though they have no 
Habits. They alſo ſpin and weave themſelves cotton gar- 
ments, and are pretty decently cloath'd : Their 
earthen-ware alſo is much admir'd ; but I don't 
perceive they have learnt to make bricks, or build 
with ſtone, the materials of their houſes being of 
wood, thatch, and clay, but one floor, and built 
uſually on ſome eminence near the river-ſide to 
avoid the inundation. 


Gore The banks of every river, as they relate, are in- 


other tools than ſuch as are edg'd with ſharp ſtones. 


THE PRESENT STATE 
habited by a diſtin& people, commanded by their 


reſpeCtive Caciques or Soveretgns, who are diſtin- 
prÞ 6 from their ſubje&s by coronets of beautiful 
feathers : Their arms are bows, arrows, and ſpears, Wars. . 
and they make war on each other by water as well 
as land, but have no other boats than canoes, which 
are great trees made hollow : Whatever their pre- 
tenſions are for war, their principal end in it is to 
make ſlaves ; however, *tis ſaid, they uſe their ſlaves 
with great humanity, and never fell them to fo- 
reigners. | 
They worſhip images, and carry them with them Religion. 
in their expeditions ; bur I don't find they have 
temples dedicated to any god, or any order of Prieſts, 
They countenance both poligamy and concubinage. 
As to the gold and ſilver mines the Spaniards went 
in ſearch of when they firſt diſcover'd the river of 
Amazon, I can't learn they have yet met with any 
here, though they find ſome gold in the rivulets that 
fall into the river Amazon near its ſources in Peru. 
After the river is ſwoln to any magnitude there is 
no more gold to be found ; and this I don't doubt 
is the reaſon that neither the Spaniards or Por- 
tugueſe have planted any colonies in the lower 
part of it. \ The Spaniards made great efforts 
from Peru to ſubdue this country while they had 
a notion it abounded in gold, but ſeem to have 
neglected the diſcovery ever ſince they were un- 
deceiv'd in this particular ; and indeed they have 
a larger dominion already in America than they 
can defend, which is a ſufficient reaſon for their 
ſlighting ſuch countries as do not produce gold 
or ſilver. - | 


No gold 
in this 
country, 


PRESENT STATE | 


OFTHE 


Spaniſh ISLANDS. | 


CHAP. I 
Of the iſland of Cuba. 


CHAP. T E three principal Spaniſh iſlands that re- 
[. main to be deſcrib'd are thoſe of Cuba, 
KT Hrnge: Hiſpaniola, and Porto Rico. 
Situation "The iſland of Cuba is ſituated between the 2oth 
m_ ©X- degree of northern latitude and the Tropic of Can- 
' cer, and between the 74th and 87th degrees of 
weſtern longitude, go leagues north of Jamaica, 
and about as many ſouth of Cape Florida, being 
300 leagues in length, and generally between 20 
and 3o leagues broad. ; 
The natives had given it the name of Cuba be- 


Name. 
| fore CoLuMBvus arriv'd there, who at firſt call'd it 


Juanna,'tis ſaid, and afterwards Ferdinandino, from CH AP. 
King FEeRDINAND, who was King of Spain when TL 
this iſland was diſcover'd ; but it ſoon recover'd its "Y 
AE name of Cuba, which it retains to this 

ay. 

A ridge of mountains run almoſt through the Face of 
iſland from eaſt to weſt, well repleniſh'd with tim- >< cn" 
ber and other trees, but the land near the ſhore is ©? 
generally a plain champaign country. 

There are abundance of rivulets which run from Rivers 
the mountains north and ſouth, but none of them 
large, falling into the ſea after a very ſhort courſe, 

4 | | | and 


OFTHE, SPANISH; ISLANDS. 


3 Ht: A P. and no por in. the world. has better harbours, . the 


Harbours. 


chief -of which. are. St. Jagoy .at, the bottom of a 
large bay at the eaſt-end of the,iland, and that of 
the Havana, on: the north-weſt, which is one of 


- the firongeſt and. pſt: comrmodious havens in 44 


' Mer ICa, 


Seaſons. 


Provinces. . 


Chief 
towns. 


St, Jago. 


"this be their fair ſeaſon : 


. 2, The Havana y 3. 


_ They have. no *intors here, but. great rains —_ 
tempeſts uſually. when the ſun is yertical in July and 


Auguſt, .which cpols the air however, and .xenders 


the climate tolerable,” The faireſt ſealon is when 
the ſun is at the greateſt diſtance from them, and 


blow pretty briſkly, and continues to; do.fo till the 


evening. From Ottober;to April they have briſk 


north or north-weſt winds in theſe. ſeas at the full 
and change of the moon, and in December and Ja- 
nuary they frequently. increaſe into ſtorms, though 
And Dam vPitR obſerves 
of the iſle of. Pines, fituated near the ſouth-weſt 
coaſt. of Cubay that it rains there when it is fair eve- 
ry. where elſe,; and if we may.credit our mariners, 
they ſcarce ,ever have a fair..day. on, the Ifle of 
Pines, The trade-wind in theſe ſeas blows Tp 
the north-eaſt, | 

_ I don't find the iſland of Cuba divided i into pro- 
vinces, though ſome: relate that the eaſt part of it is 


ſubject to. the Governor. of St. Jago, ab. the weſt 


to the Governor of the. Javana. 

The chief zowns in. the iſland are,, yg ON Jago 3 
Baracoa 3,4. Porto del-Prin- 
cipe-3 5. Santa Cruz 5 6. Trinidad 3 and 7. Spi- 
rito Sando. | 

1,'St. Jago.is ſituated (as hav been already. ob- 


v4 | ſerv'd) at the bottom of a fine bay, in the ſouth-eaſt 


part of. the iſland, which with..ſome ſmall iſlands 
 1n the bay, form a-very commodious harbour-: It 


was. built by General James VELASQUEZ, Who 
reduc'd this iſland under the dotninion, of the Spani- 


 ards about the year 1514 :; And, it may ſtill be ſtil'd 


It, but is: very . much 


the capital of Cubg, being the only Biſhop's ſee in 
the decline at preſent, 


| — 
both the;Biſhop and Civil Governor reſiding at the 


The Ha- 
Vana, 


Havana, for the moſt part, 
' 2. The, Havana, ſituate at the.-north-weſt part 
of the iſland, about five hundred. miles to the weſt. 


-, ward of, St, -Jago, of which that. celebrated tra- 
© veller GEMELLY' CARRERT, who was at the Ha- 


yana in the year 1698, gives us the-fallowing de- 


wot ſcription, - together with ſome other particulars re- 


lating to the country, and the voyage of the gal- 


leans from thence.to Spain, which 1 am confident 


| will be acceptable. to, my readers, 


The Havana-\(fays- GBEMELLI). is a. _ little city 


_ half a league in campaks, ſeated i ina. plain, and in 
_ - the latirude of 23 degrees, 20 minutes. cis almoſt 


Some de- 
ſcription 
of the 
people. 


... + Indies. 
v7 bread colt fifteen 


round, | inclos'd.. with, poor . low. walls, on the land: 


ſide, and defended on the other. part by water. The 
inhabitants are about four thouſand ſouls, Spaniards, 
Mulatto's, and- Blacks, who live moſt; of them. in 
low houſes. The women are. beautiful, and the 
men ingenious... The Governor hath the title of 
Captain-General of the, iſland, and adminiſters ju- 
ſtice with* the afliſtance of an Afſefior, call'd. 
Lieutenant, whois appoted by the Council of the 
It is very dear. living there 5, for three ounces of 
ins of Naplcs money 3 that is, 
about pn Lene and halt a pound of meat 
the lame price. A hen is worth-a noble, and fruit 
and. other things proportionably ; ; ſo that a man can 
{carcely hve under two pieces of eight a day, eſpe- 


cially when the gallegns are there : Though the cli- 
| _ VOL. HI, 


5. Sd 
b ny 
UT 
4X \ 
FEES 


Lima are to make all 


33s 
mate. 1s temperate, , wheat has not PRIN there tor CE ft A P, 
ſome years,;and, tic reaſon is not Known 3, ſo that = 
what comes from-abroad to the bakers.is dearly paid\ 
for.: But this want 1$.in ſome meaſure ſupply” 1d by 

a root call'd. Yuca (the. Caſſayi-root). whexcof they 


make bread, boiling and then HISInS it to. get. out 
A venomous, Juice there js, 1n..it,..- 


They bake it. upon 
lictle: earthen ſtoves, and this bread ſerves not. only 


the poor, but the. berter fort who have. large fami- 


lies, This: root, produces neither _Icaves nor. ſeed, 


but they ſer. bits, of it into the grand , £0 gray 
then. the, morning is much the hotteſt part of the again. 
day z for towards-noon. the ſea-breeze. begins to- 


from eaſt to welt, and abour thirty in breadth. The 


The iNand. is three. hundred leagues in ; leb bgth 


inhabitants are- poor, having ng. trade but tobacco 

and ſugar 3 and all the Iabour. falls upon the Blacks, 

of whom. their maſters ;exact tour rials (two, ſhil- 

lings) a day, and. ſix when: the fleet.is there, and at 

leaſt three of. - Sie HEEL : Now what'can a, miſera- - 
ble Black do who, has two maſters, as 1t often hap- _......- 
pens ? In Peru the maſter's avarice is greater z ; "Bihar 
they, ſend the Black. women to be got with child, 

ol, .cows,. and. if. Fey, ; DOPE. barren, they fell 

them, 

The city Hamana Pp enco ipalicd or on two bdes by Fottifica- 
its ſafe harbour, which is ſo papel that the ſhips an» tions ofthe 
chor. within a few: ps of the [a It is defend- Havana. 
ed by three caſtles, the chief of them. call'd Del 
Morro, on the left-hand of the mag of it; the 
ſecond De la.:Punta, .or Of hp . Fair, Of the 
right ; and_ the, third call'd lrg og Fort, on 
Be. right of the laſt: We thall PEAK. of them at 

hrge hereafter. 

. Friday the 3d, I ſaw:the ligt e, bur: near church, Churches, 
call'd Santo Chris del Byen Viage, ſerv'd by __ 
cular Prieſts. "Next day.that of the Recolets, cated 
on the beſt ground, in the'gity, and in it Aygive 
one (chappels, and in the\monaltery « cells f of 

Fathers... .;:...: 

'The weather, which had FANCLAA | ine: jok Weather. 
warm as ſummer, oft Thurſday the gth, chan lab 
cold, with rain, that: believe; the le. has 
ever been felt in a DEE lying | in 23, degrees at 


' minutes of latituc "7 


Wedneſday the: 1th I heard maſs in the church 
of Sr. Clare, which has ſeven altars well adorn'd, 


The monaſtery, will;contain an: hungred ng 
i and ſervants, who are there Hloath 
_... | 
\ Thurſday the the x6uh the "hella of Pieces of cight - 


(crowns) began to be. put on board the galleons, the 
King's held three thouſand each,, and the reſt two 
thouſand, in all amounting. to thirty. millions, as Treaſure 


well belonging ta the Kin WarFua for x £p0gy of the 
fold at the aq of Porto Belo, = We - 


between ©19m* 
the traders of Seville an Maſe CY Tn Lima. The 
reat faith theſe traders repqſe in one. another is very 
remarkable ; for when ance agreed, abput the price, 
they WG ably. deliver ane another. the bales 
of. goods —— of pieces of eight, without ſee- 
ing any thing, of the © Hs bur giving entire cre- 
to the written,particulars the LE eliver to one an- 
other ; for afterwards the bales and chalts are, open» 
ed in the preſence of Publick Notaries, and..if the 
find. any thing. amis, the, Companies of Seville an 
. Thisyearthe Company 
of Lima traders paid: five chouſand. Pieces -of eight 
for goods found aver and above in the; bales. at the 
foregoing fair, The fame is pradtiſed at Aca- 
pulco when the galleon comes from $7 54 wag | 
There was alſo prey to. the er of Plate & rich 
(which is an officer-0n, board the. galleons, who had P***- 
charge of all the plate and Few) 0 Nara: the Aint 


23 Þ 


336 
C H AP. jal, x pearl weighing, fixty grains, ſhaped like apear, 
I. Wen; P PE 1.2 s Fours a Jeſuit, to be 
deliver'd to the: King. This pearl was taken at Pa- 


ama in the King's iſland, by a Black belonging 
' to a Prieſt, who being rich would. not ſell it to the 


Prefideft of Panama for fifty thouſand pieces of 


eight, nor to the Vice-roy of Peru for ſeventy thou- 
fand, both of them being to ſend it to the King, 
but ſaid, « He would carry it to his Majeſty him- 
*«« ſelf.” Being come to Porto Bello with the pearl, 

which hecall'd La Perſeguida, orthe Perſecuted, he 
there, died before. he went aboard, and therefore 
'committed it to thecareof the aforeſaid F. Fon E, 


'who told me that it was larger than that call'd La 
The Black had 


Peregrina, but ſornewhat duller. 
his liberty for his reward. 

There went on board the eos" twehry Doc- 
tors of 'Pery, being the ſdns of Spaniards and Indian 
women going to Court for preferment, and the leaft 

Peruvians that every one of them earry'd was thirty thouſand 

rich. Pieces of eight. Teo 

Birds, Monday the '2orh, going abroad a ſhooting, I 
kill'd a great many of "thoſe birds they call Cotorre- 


ra'sz ſome of them have black and green feathers, 


- and others blue, others black and green wings, their 
| breaſts'red, and half the head white. They are not 
amiſs to eat, 'Returning home I kill'd two Guaca- 
'maija's, which though they do not talk, are ſo fine- 
Iycolour', ,thar the beſt pencil can ſcarce equalthem. 


he country is very delightful, being full of little 


houſes with gardens and farims' where there is no 

want of Indian fruit. 

large like the ſea-ſnails. 

| Churches, Prikey the 24th, 1'faw the chin I” monaſtery 
of the Auguftinians ; the firſt has thirteen little 
altars, the latter very poor dormitories. 

_ Sunday the 26th, T was at the mother-church of 

the city, where the Biſhop officiates with the Clergy 

belonging to it, his reſidence being at Havana, 
' tho? the cathedral is At St. Jago where the Canons 
reſide. | 
"Tueſday the 28th, IT heard inaty in the church of 
St. John de Dios, which is ſmall and has nine al- 
tars. The monaſtery is alſo ſmall, and the hoſpital 
is for ſoldiers ;'its revenue is twelve thouſand pieces 
of eight per'annum. 

"On Saturday, the' 1ſt of February, arriv*d the 
long- wiſh'd for veſſel with proviſions for the fleet, 
being ſeventeen hundred quintals, or a hundred 
weight of biſcuit, fix hundred load of meal, fiſh, 

and' other neceſſaries for the galleons. | 
__ © "Tueſday the 4th I went to the hermitage of St. 
| James, a church 'built -by the Biſhop within the 
_ _..... walls of the,.city for his own particular devotion, 
- well adorn'd, and' with an apartment for him to 
retire to ſometimes. 


' Wedneſday the 5th, 1 Gow ie caſtle of the Point, 


which 1 is very ſmall, and has four baſtions. 

* Monday the 1oth, going to viſit the Caſtellan 
D.'AnTowy DE Roxas, I had the opportunity 
of ſeeing the caſtle they call The Fort : Its compaſs 
is ſmall, but it has four good baſtions, and a plat- 
form towards the mouth of the port, well furniſh'd 

with braſs cannon. 
* There are two particular fore of fruit at RON 
which do not grow elſewhere. One 1s like a heart, 
call'd Guanavana, green without, and has ſome 
thorny prickles within, made up of white morſels 
of an unpleaſant - taſte, between ſweet and ſour, 
with ſome ſtones. The tree is as big as that which 
. bears the anana's, or pine-apple ; the other is ex- 
 aftly like an orange on the out-ſide, and within has 

a white and red pulp of a ſweet taſte. The tree is 


Forts, 


3 
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_ green, and on the other of a cinnamon colour,” 


I found a ſort of ſnails, very 


as tall as a pear-tree 3 the leaf on the one fide i '® c A P. 
European fruit there grow quinces, oranges, le- Tur 
mons, pomegranates, and other Toflg. 505-5 : 

' The mountains are full of wild - Hogs, Cows, Cattle. 
Horſes,'and Mules. Of birds there are abundance, Bir 
eſpecially Parrots and Partridges, with blue heads, 
and as for thoſe that are fit for 'the cage, there is 
great plenty of thoſe they call Chambergos. 

Monday the 3d of March, I ſaw the caftle Del pores. 
Morro, built upon a rock on the lefr of the mouth 
of the harbour, which it defends with a platform 
'of rwelve pieces of canon, call'd the Apoſtles, 
which lie level "with the water.” There are iti all 
about fifty-five guns in the caſtle. The ditch abour 
1t js cut out of the rock and filled by the ſea. Abun- 
dance of the birds call*d Cardinals are brought over 
from Florida; 1 faw the people belonging to'the 
galleons give ten pieces of eight a-piece for ſome of 
them, and fix for the worſt. Upon' computation, 

They ſaid, there had been eighteen thouſand pieces | 
-of eight laid out upon thoſe fooliſh birds, notwith- 
ſtanding the deplorable loſs of Cartagena, and the 
expenſive delay of he the mo Tree years in 
America. | 

Saturday the 8th, proclamation was made, "% 
bidding any that belong'd to the fleet to ſtay-in Ha- 
vana upon pain of death, and in the evening a can- 
non was fir*d to warn all aboard. 

To retutn to the deſcription of the towns; 3. 
Baracoa is ſituated at the north-eaſt part of the Baracca, 
iſland, upon: a good harbour for ſmall veſſels, but is 
not capable of receiving large ſhips. 

4. Porto del Principe, ſituated on' the north-ſide Por del 
of the iſland, about three hundred miles to me eaſt- OY. 
ward of the Havana.  - 

5. Santa Cruz, ſituated alſo on che north fide of SantaCruz | 
th ſand, thirty miles caſt of the Havana, upon a 

Ke good harbour. 

Trinidad, fituate at the bottom of a bay on Trinidad, 


| the ſouth ſide' of the iſland ; and 


\ 7. Spirito Sands, ſittate alſo on the ſouth- ide = 
of the iſland, about thirty miles fouth- eaſt of Tri- 


_ nidad. 


* This iſland produces the ſame wimak as the Animals. 
eng wag + continent z butthere is no place where 
the ſeas and rivers abound more. with crocodiles. _ 


from whence ſeveral ſmall iſlands upon this coaſt es 


have obtain'd the name of Caymans, or the Cro- 
codile Iſlands. Tortoiſes and Manatee are alſo ex- Tortoiſe. 
ceeding plentiful here, and the European cattle the _ 
Spaniards brought hither are ſo vaſtly increas'd, that 
they run wild, and are killed chiefly for their hides . 
and tallow, and their horſes are ſaid to be the beſt 
bred in- America. Their timber-trees are cedar, Toe and 
cotton, oaks, pines, hom: cocoa-nut-trees, and fruit. 
ſuch others as are uſually found between the Tropics. 
Their fruits Manta, panana's, anana's, guava's, 
oranges, lemons, grapes, and other fruits introdued 
by the Spaniards ; but their wine turns ſour and will 
not keep, as is the caſe in other countries ſituate in 
hot climates. They have alſo ginger, caſſia, fiſtu- 
la, aloes, and long-pepper 3 but as to cinamon, 
which. our voyage-writers talk of, and other fine 
ſpices, they are only to be found in the Eaſt-Indies. 

There are a kind of bituminous fountains: in the Bitumen. 
iſland, which produce : a ſubſtance that ſerves inſtead 
of pitch : And there is a ftone-quarry, we are told, Stones. 
where vaſt quantities of flints are found of the ſhape 
and ſize of cannon-balls. - 

Travellers mention alſo gold mines in this iſland ; Mines. 
bur if there were any they are exhauſted, tho? there 
are ſome of copper not far from St. Jago. 

| CoLumM- 


OF THE SPANISH ISLANDS. 


CHAP. Corvumsvs firſt diſcover'd - this iſland in. the 
TE year 1492, as related in the introduction in this vo- 
Hiſtory. Jume 3 but in all the voyages he made to America, 
| he never found that it was an iſland, and the Spanl- 
ards fixing firſt at Hiſpaniola on account of.the gold 

mines there, this iſland of Cuba was not entirely con- 

quer*d till the year 1512, or 1514, Don James 
VEgLAasqQuez having the honour of reducing it. 

The Spaniards having frequently been difturb'd in 

the poſſeſſion of it by their enemies and the Bucca- 

neers, particularly Captain. CL1xe took the capital 

city of St. Jago in the year 1601, and Captain 
 MorcaN the town of Porto del Principe in the 

year 1669; for the reſt I muſt refer to the intro» 

duRtion. TIN TI” AN ATLD 


CHAP IL 
_ Of the iſland of Hiſpaniola. 


cH a?.MP HE iſland of Hiſpaniola is fituated between 
IE. 18 and 20 degrees of north latitude, and be- 
On tween 66 and 75 degrees of weſtern longitude, be- 
40 leagues broad, and lies 15 leagues to the eaſt- 
ward of Cuba, 20 leagues eaſt of Jamaica, and up- 
wards of 100 leagues north of Terra-Firma. _ 
'The name the Indians gave it anciently was Bo- 
hio, but CoL.umBus calld it Hiſpaniola, or Little 
_ Spain, probably in honour to the Crown of Spain, 


Name. 


frequently calPd Dominica, or Domingo, from its 
capital. : | | 
Face of 
"the coun- 


-vy. inthe middle of it well planted with foreſt-trees, and 


other mountains more barren, in which formerly 


at this day. On the north and ſouth are fine fruit- 
ful plains, watered with abundance of pleaſant ri- 
vers which fall from the mountains, of which thoſe 
on the ſouth- ſide of the iſland are the largeſt. There 
are alſo ſeveral woods and groves of timber and 
fruit-trees : And no iſland hath more ſecure and 
commodious ports. The air and ſeafons are much 
' Diviſion. the ſame here as in the iſland of Cuba. The iſland 


may be thrown into two grand diviſions, viz, The . the land, Slows £f "I 
... As to the inhabitants, it has been already hinted Inhabi- 


ſouth-eaſt part which is ſubject to the Spaniards, and 
 - the north-weſt now ſubjeft to. the French. 
Chief + The chief towns under the Dominion of the Spa- 
Jung of niards are, 1. St, Domingo, or Dominica z 2. Hi- 
ards ©” guey 3 3. Ziboz 4. Cotuy 3 5. Aſo, or Azua 
and 6, Conception. Lebin | N; 
Domingo, 1, The city of St. Domingo, ſituated on a com- 
modious harbour on the ſouth-ſide of the iſland, near 
\ the mouth of the river Hayna, in 18 degrees, 20 
- minutes ſouth latitude, and in 7o degrees of welt- 
ern longitude. This town is built after the Spaniſh 
model, having a large ſquare in the middle of it, 
| about which are the cathedral and other publick 
- buildings 3 and from this ſquare run the principal 


' _  ftreets in a direc line, being croſs'd by others at . 


 right-angles ; ſo that the form of the town is almoſt 
fquare. It is moſtdelightfully fituated, having a fine 
- fruitful country on the north and eaſt, a large navi- 
gable river on the weſt, and the ocean on the ſouth, 
| and is the ſee of an Archbiſhop, to whom the Bi- 


continent of Honduras and Terra-Firma are Suffra- 


in America, and the ſeat of the Governor of the 
iſland. There are in it ſeveral fine churches and 


- monaſteries, and it is ſo well fortify'd that it de- . 


fended itfelf in the year 1654, againſt one of the 


© Ing about 80 leagues in length, and generally about 


him by his Catholick Majeſty... . 
which employed him in this diſcovery; and it was _ 


As to the face of the country, there are mountains -. 


- . .3. Port Lewis, a 


-887 


moſt formidable fleets and armies that evet was ſent © H A Þ: 
to America by the Engliſh... The. inhabitants are JE | 

Spaniards, Meſtices, Mulatco's, and Albatfaces; nn. . 
fixth part of which may be, Spaniards: And ip its 


flouriſhing, ſtate, whe 1ts audience receiyed appeal: 


from every province of Spaniſh-America; it might 
contain about, two thouſand; hoyſesz but. is very* 
much.declin'd _ of late years. Ir was founded by 
BaxTnoLomMEwW ColumBys, brother to the Ad- 

miral, in the year 1594,. who gave.it_the name of _ 
Domingo, or, Dominic, in honour of, their Father 
who was of that Dane. | F ang 5c 7 RENEY 
. 2, The town of Higuey, ſituated. 30 leagues to Hipney; 
the eaſtward of Doing, exaft conſiderable for its me 
Mews, CSI io ons "20> 

3+ Zibo, 20 leagues eaſt of Domingo. ' Zibo; 
_ 4+ Cotuy, ſituated near the eaſt-end of the iſland Cotuy. 
formerly a rich town when there were gold mines 

in Ln neighbourhood, but now an inconfiderable 

PACE. 


. 5. Azua, or Aſo, a good port-towri at the bot- Aſo, 
' tom ofa bay onthe ſouth-ſide of the iſland, 8 leagues 


welt of Domingo. _ | 


.. 6. The city of Conception de la Vega,. ſituate Coneep- 


25 leagues north of St. Domingo, in which is a ca- tio 


thedral and ſeveral parochial-churches, and. others 


belonging to convents, being heretofore a Biſhop's 
fee, founded by CoLumBus, who from this; town 


had the title of Duke De La Vzca conferr'd on 

The towns ſubject to the F rench are, « Peri Towns , 

Guaves ; 2. \Logane;. 3. Port Lewis; and 4- ſubje& 
. "#&xt : 230% + 201-0 the 

Cape St. Francis, {i 1 4457 1c French. 

 . 1, Petit Guaves 18 a port-town fituated in agreat p.,;. Gu. 

bay at the weſt-end of the iſland, the principal ſet- ves, 


_tlement the French have upon it. .. 
were gold mines, that ſeem to be entirely exhauſted . 


. 2, Logane, another port belonging to the French Logane. 


in the ſame bay. | 


welt part of the iſland. _ 


+ 4. Cape St. Francis, the moſt eaſterly ſettlement Cape St. 


the French have on the north-ſide. of the” ifland, Francis. 
' near which. they have the Fort De Paix. Beſides Port Paix. 


theſe there are at this day a great many more thriv- 
ing French colonies on the north and. weſt part of 
the iſland, _ | =. 


that the ſouth-eaſt, part is under the dominion of t2n*: 


- the Spaniards, and the north-weſt ſubje& to ;the 
| French, and conſequently the Spaniards and French 
are Lords of their reſj 


| ive diſtricts; but theſe are 
not a fifth part of the people upon the iſland ; the 
Crioli, Meſtices, Negroes and Albatraces are much 


- 
. 


more numerous - than their European Lords, tho? 


_ their ſlavery and dependance are as intolerable here 


as upon the continent z, but there is this difference 
between the French and the Spaniſh ſettlements, 
that the French work and apply themſelves to: buſi- 


neſs ſometimes themſelves, whereas the Spaniards 


live a lazy indolent life, depending on their vaſlals 
and ſlaves entirely for their ſubliſtance. FEI 
_ The ſtature, and complexion of the natives are Perſons. 


_ the ſame as in the like climates an the continent. 
* There may be obſerv*d a great variety of features 


and complexions here, and in;all- European. colo- 


_ nies in America ; ſome of the native Spaniards and 
ſhop of St. Jago in Cuba and ſeveral others on the. 


French are fair, and others tawny : The deſcen- 


_. dants of theſe are a degree browner,, and the nexr 
| gans. It is allo a royal audience, the moſt ancient | 


generation ſtill of a darker colour: Whereas on the 
other hand the imported Negroes and their iflue are 
as black as poſſible, and their features like thoſe of 
other African Blacks; but mixing with Europeans 


_ or Indians, their children are tawny, and in ſome 


gene- 


cnn P.; generations chil 7 creatures cohabiting with 
2s ther. Europeans, their  iddre and grandchildren 
a ſcarce to he ki *d from native Spaniards 
rt by their features or, com Aotions' ahd 
en their original is forgot have the” ſame privi- 
s as thoſe deſcended ded from French or Spaniſh 
fon bn both” fides, provided * fl have ac- 
Kb, fortunes. of, has io to: po then " pre 
tenfions. 
Quadru- ** Reber} hat thvwher i t Spaniards 
pedes. ifebver'd Hifpatiokf fn che neighbouring ifta 
" there was not one fqur-footed' a animal” upon' ther, 
-** le ; aA | al reins! not bark: 'Byt 


© multip lied prodjgjouty, and niet wards 
.  Fuliph f 

-” Yo natives, the black cartle run wild in'the 
Hountains and forefts, and for many years were 
_ Killd by the Hunters and Buccaneers chiefly fortheir 
 Hittes and * tallow, of which incredible quantities 
were exported to Eutope : And here the Buccaneers 
uſed to viCtyal, their ſhips with beef and pork and 
- Hil the fatne kind of proviſions to the ſhipping 
that tquch*d there * but fince the French Loca 
rafters of the north-weſt part of the ifland, 'andl 
The number of cattlecis decreaſed by the continnal 
fab ighter that was tnade of them," they have ap- 


'> thernſefvesto the planting ſugar, tobacco, &c. 
For. .._. As tothe feather'd kind, there'7s'a fort of fowls 
| a ir ei woods equal to our poultry, which the'Spa- 


; 'hiards call Pintado's,* and great numbers of Parrots 


- of various colours. Here 1 is alſo cheCarpenter-bird, 


16697 ne 54s from his pecking holes in trees, with the 
Caltero;”! aiſorr of Cormorants, Men-of-war birgs, 
_— ,. Crows, Swallows, Ducks, Teat, and many 
atk asare-found n- .the fame latirude on the 


wht ug BS Lef1Af ln inſets, there are ferpents of 
| , Yariqus kinds, but none of ther yenomous; -Che- 
pr: BOS, Maſkero); S, Fi ve-flies, Crickets, and Millipedes. 
Crocodiles® Ph e Caymans, or Crocodiles, 'and Tortoifts alſo 
Fortis. v4 q nutnerou ere and in the ſmall Ulands on the 
- Ewart as 'any 'place'of the world, and they | haye 

Fih. 'leity of fin their ſeas ant rivers. © © 
AF The ripeipat foreſt-trees on Hiſpapiola%tre the * 
9G Gedar! 1 the E the Pine, the Maho-tree, the Aco- 
 Iniftiee i *Brafil, "and other dying woocgs, and the 
- Matichinl, the fruje of which laft i is 4, ore Wd * 


Fruits, © wet the Tan lm, the Prep, the Wirie- 


E les Denaberephana the Gore not © 


a. 


Sugar. But the prit "Ve. ae at & tle "oo at this "_ 


' plenty of proviſions, - or rather the frugality and 


-þ ind of merchandize cheaper than"the Britiſh colo- 


rradein that particular ; for which T know no re- 


- medy but to adviſe 'our Planters to live as frugally 
| in the Weſt-Indies. 


_ as the French, and then poſſibly they may recover 
: _ the trade they have loſt. 
Tobacco, | "They plant Tobacco alſoin Hifpaniola, and have 
Drugs. feyeral gums and drugs that are uſed in medicine, 
= I 


A Ginody of the French, enables them to ſell this 
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ſach'as Gum-elema, Guaiacum, — Caſta, and (6 14 P. 


China-root, OTH STS 


The firſt diſcovery of this iſland, in Da year 5 he Hit- 


1492, and part of its hiſtory have. been already tory. 
treated of inthe intfoduttion ' in. this volume. 
1 ſhall take leave” to add in this place, that the 
Spaniards, after they' had made an” entire conqueſt 
of*it; lived in great fplendor here for: many years, 
*till- they had exhauſted the gold mines and worti 
out the natives” inthe working' of» them, and in 
other | rigorous' ſervices, inſomuch that of three 
millions of Indians'that were found here there was 
not 6ne Indian left upon it. After which the Spas 
mards {who/at one time, 'tis ſaid, amounted to four- 
teen thouſand families) deſerted the iſland themſelves, 
and went over to the continent, moſt of them to. 
Peru and Chili, . where they underſtood there was 
the greateſt plenty of gold and filver. Whereupon 
this iſland became the/habitation of wild beaſts till 
a people no leſs ſavage than theſe brute creatures, 
confilting of''Out-laws, Buccaneers; and Pirates of © 
all nations,” began to make ſettlements here, and 
maintait! themſelves by hunting the wild cattle-on 
Thore, 'and the prizes they madeart ſea; or by plun- 
dering the maritime towns in thoſe-ſeas. "The Spa- 
Hiards finding' their conimerce very'much interrupt- 
ed by theſe Free-booters, and apprehenfive that other 
European nations might at length take poſſeſſion of 
Hifpaniola, and difputetheir dominion in that part 
-of the world, thought fit to ſend colonies thither, 
-and repoſſeſs themſelves of the ſouth-eaſt part of the 
ifland again, but could nor entirely. drive the Bucca- 
neers from the north-weſt coaſt and the little iſland 
"of Tortuga over-againſt it, wherethey had fortifty'd *' 
themſelves ; and theſe being moſtof them French, 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty at length ſent a Gover- 
nor thither, and oblig'd theſe ditorderly people to 
- build towns; - cultivate the lands; and live in fub- 
Peat to the laws of France, fince which time they 
ave made prodigious improvements,infomuchthat 
-Hiſpaniola may now be look*d-upon. as'one of the 
' moſt valuable acquiſitions the French have in Ame- 
rica, particularly with regard to their ſugar-planta- 
: tions (as has been intimated. already) and the noble 
harbours and forts they are now-in poſſeſſion of on 
"that coaſt, which gives them an opportunity of dif- 
*turbing and ruining the commerce of other nations 
they happen 'to be” at war with, as 'the Spaniards _ 
ertenc'd 1n King W1LL1am* S war, and the Eng- 
[ſh in that of queet' ANNE. | 


: \--One reaſon of the Spaniards defer this fruitful” 


iNand of Hiſpaniola, *tis ſaid, was their being per 

* ally harraſs*d and plunder's by the Engliſh: wid 
tch in the reign of Queen”EL1ZaBETH 3 and 

© why neither of thoſe nations poſſeſs'd themſelves'of 

this important iſland when they had driven the Spa- * 

 niards from thenee is not eaſy to be cbnceiv'd; for | 

were either 'of the 'maritime Powers poſleſs'd' of i It, 


there are ſo'many'fine harbours for the ſecurity! of 
their ſhips, and ſuch plenty of 'proviſions, that here 
they might ride maſters of the Amorican leas,' aid 
is Sugar, of which the French, as well as the Spani- - Fe 
— ards Þ SE: very large plantations: And the great 


gives laws to all other Powers; - ' | : 

Sir Francis Drake, in the year: 1586, we 
the capital city of St, Domingo by ſtorm with twelve 
hundred men, and then quitted it again, as he had 


_ done ſeveral other Spaniſh ports in America. It 
"nies can do, and conſequently muft diminiſh our 


ſeems to have: been a maxiny then! mn the Court of 


"England, to humble the pride'of the Spaniards, but 


not abſolutely to drive them from their Reems 
cw Cromwell 
But CROMWELL / and | his' Miniſtry were of a +a 
Aifferene mind. © There is no one” enterprize that thecon- 
cunning Uſurper ſeem'd to have ſet his heart upon Jet ot 


Hi ſpani- 
more 1; 


a Yv a te } fwd PA. ro i. ED oe = oa 


Ln i 2... | 


[age] 


OF THE SPANISH ISEANDS. 


CH AP. more than the poſſeſſing himſclf of this important 
I. jfland, which he evidently ſaw muſt give him the 
EY command of thoſe ſeas, 1f it did not let him into a 
ſhare of rhe treaſures of Mexico and Peru. He ſent 
Admiral Pewn and VEenaBLes thither therefore, 


in the year 1654, with a fine fleet and ten thouſand 


'landmen on board, who had infallibly made them- 

ſelves maſters of the iſland, if ſome that envied 

CROMWELL that glorious conqueſt ha4 not defeat- 

ed the deſign by unnecefſarry delaysim executing his 

orders, and ſending ſuch proviſions, arms, and am- 

-munition on board the fleet, that when they came 

to uſe them were found to be good for nothing. 

However, tho' theſe forces were not fo fortunate as 

to ſubdue the iſland of Hiſpaniola, they did the na- 

His forces tion the next beſt ſervice they could poſſibly have 

reduce Ja- nerform*d in making a conqueſt of Jamaica, which 
mac. the Engliſh have kept poſſeſſion of to this day. 


Iſlands of There are ſeveral ſmall iſlands near the coaſt of 
ag 0c9 Hiſpaniola, of which the chief are Savona and St. 


link. Caralina, at the ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland ; Na- 
' Navaza. Vaza, at the weſt end of Hiſpaniola ; Guanabo, in 
Guanado. the bay of Leogane z and, laſtly, Tortuga, on the 
Tortuga. orth-welſt coaſt, an iſland of between twenty and 
thirty leagues in circumference, in which there is 
an excellent harbour of difficult acceſs. ts 
| Here the Buccaneers and Free-booters of all na- 
tions had their firft rendezvous, and fortifying the 
iſland, bid defiance to all mankind for ſome years. 
They conſiſted chiefly of the French Hunters of Hif- 
paniola, who poſſeſs'd part of that iſland on the 
Spaniards deſerting it, and ſpent their time in hunt-. 
ing, and taking the black cattle that run wild there. 
Theſe were joined by great numbers of Engliſh and 
Putch and other ſeamen, who having been barba-' 
_ rouſly treated by the Spaniards, form*d conſiderable 
fleets, and made all Spaniſh ſhips prize that came in 
their way 3 and ſometimes, ris ſaid, they made no 
ſcruple of ſeizing rhe ſhips of other nations, or at 
leaſt plundering them of their ammunition and pro- 
viſions when they wanted themſelves ; but ſince the 
French King has oblig'd thoſe people to ſubmit to a 
regular form of government, and eſtabliſh*d his do- 


Bucca- 
neers, 
their or1- 
gina), 


minton in the north-weſt part of the iſland of Hiſ- 


paniola,. the Buccaneers have diſuſed their depreda- 


tions at ſea as well as their hunting by land, and 


apply'd themſelves to cultivate the foil, and parti- 
cularly to improve the fſugar-plantations there, in 
which they have been very ſucceſsful. This colony, 
| as has been intimated already, does not only pre- 
Judice the Britiſh ſugar-plancations extremely, but 
will ever remain a thorn in our ſides in time of war ; 
for from hence they will be in a condition todiſturb 
the*trade of our American colonies, unleſs we can 
find means to remove them : And one reaſon why 
the Spaniards have of late years favour*d the French 
more than the Engliſh may be, that they dread the 
power of the French more than the Engliſh, ſince 
they have poſſeſs'd themſelves of the north-weſt 
part of Hiſpaniola, where they have a variety of 


commdious harbours for the greateſt fleets, with. 


which they can at any time cut off the trade be- 
tween Spain and America, 


CHAP. 11. 


Of the iſland of Porto Rico, 


 CHAP.FFUHE iſland of Porto Ricois ſituated in 18 de- 

LT. grees of northern latitude, and between 64. 
Ports Ry. And 66 degrees of weſtern longitude, being of an 
co. Situa- oblong form, about forty leagues in length from 


tion and eaſt to weſt, - and twenty in breadth from north to 
"Os - OL 16 


2. Sr, Germains. | 


389 
ſouth, and lies about twenity leagues eaſt of Hiſpa- © HA P. 
niola. 1006259 SOT TO TIN NT LE EF 
The Indian name -was Boriquen, and Cor ovM- 
Bus when he diſcover*'d'it callPd it Se, John, bur 
the chief town being afterwards built upon a com- 


Name. 


modious harbour, call'd Porto Rico, or the Rich 


Harbour, the iſland loſt both its former names, 

and goes by the name of Porto Rico to this day. 

The whole iſland is pleafantly diverſified with 'p,ce of 
woods, hills, and valleys, but has few large plains, the conn- 
and 1s well watered with ſprings and rivers ; only *7. 
on the little if}and, on which the city of Porto Rico 

ſtands, they have neither ſpring or brook, bur fetch 

their freſh-water from the main iſland, or preſerve 


1t in the time of the rains in ciſterns and reſervoirs : 


However, as two of the moſt conſiderable rivers 
diſcharge themſelves into the ſame bay, they eaſily 
import freſh-water from thence in boats. Ty 

The chief towns are, '1. Porto Rico ; and, 

1. The town of Porto Rico, or St. John's, is Porto Ri- 
ſituated on a ſmall and inthe harbour from whence'c9 ©ity. 
it takes its name, the iſland being about two miles _ 
in length, and join'd to the main iſland by a narrow 
cauſey. The town ſtands upon an eminence, and 
is about half a league in circumference, built after _ 
the Spaniſh model ; and being a Biſhop's ſee, has a' 


| handſome cathedral and ſx or ſeven parochial and 
conventical churches. The entrance of the harbour 


is very narrow, and defended by ſtrong forts and 
batteries, which render the town inacceflible by ſea. 

Nor is the place leſs pleaſant than it is ſtrong, 
for its elevared ſituation gives itthe command of the _ 
ſea on the one fide, and of the main {land on the 0- 
ther, and the ſmall iſland in which 1t ſtands is planted. 
with fruit-trees which are green all the year long. 

2. The town of St, Gerimains is ſituated at the St. Ger- 
welt end of the iſland of Porto Rico,. about four 24s. 
miles from the ſea; but of this I do not meet with 
any particular deſcription. — : 

\ Their rainy and tempeſtuous ſeaſon is in the Seaſons? 
months of June, July and Auguft, when the ſun is 


.near them, and then the winds in theſe ſeas are at Winds. 


ſouth-eaſt, though they are north-caft at other times; 
but the hurricanes (which they are ſubject to as well. 
as the Caribbee iſlands in their neighbourhood) blow 
from every point of the compaſs ; and it is about 
Midſummer, or ſomething later, that they expe& 
theſe ſtorms, though they do not happen every year. + 
It is very fortunate that it rajns here in thoſe 
months, which would otherwiſe he the hotteſt : And 
the ſea-breezes are another great relief ; for about 
eight in the morning there riſes a freſh gale of wind 


and blows *till four in the afternoon : From fix in 


the morning *till the ſea-breeze riſes is very hot, but 
five in the afternoon is the hotteſt time of the day : 
From three in the morning *till fix it is the cooleſt, 
then a man may bear the bed-cloaths._ upon him 
very well. | 

The time of the rains is uſually unkealthful ; fo- 
reigners eſpecially find it fo, as the Earl of CUuM- 
BERLAND experienc'd, who, after he had taken 
the town of Porto Ricowith its caſtles, was forc*d 
to abandon them -again, having loft the greateſt 
part of his men by the flux; which leads me to 


\ give a ſhort abſtract of the hiſtory of this iſland, 


St. John de Porto Rico was diſcover'd by Co- Hiftory of 
LUMBUS in his ſecond voyage, in the year 14923, fhis illard, 
who informs us that he met with ſome elegant. | 
buildings and gardens in this iſ}and ; but being em- 
ploy*d in diſcoveries on the continent afterwards, it 
was not reduc*'d under the obedience of the Spani- 
ards, or planted by them *till the year 1510, when 

23 G Joan 
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CHAP.Joun Pounct ps Lton, Deputy-governor of 
WH Hiſpaniola, being inform*d there were gold mines in 
-Y=* Boroquen, obtain'd leave of NicnoLas OBanDo, 
the Governor, to plant a colony there, and embark- 
ing with ſome few Spaniards, arriv'd at Boroquen ; 
where pretending he only came to eſtabliſh a friend- 
ly commerce with the natives, the chief Cacique, or 
[= of the iſland, made an alliance with the Spani- 
ards, andtreated them very hoſpitably, ſhewing them 


two rivers wherein were ſome gold ſands. Where-, 


. upon Pounce Dx Lxon introducing a good num- 
ber of Spaniards, and building, ſeveral forts in the 
iſland, uſurp'd the dominion of it : And not content 
with taking the country from the inoffenſive na- 
tives, he obtain'd a commiſſion from the Court of 
Spain to; be Governor of the iſland, under colour 
whereof he made all the people ſlaves, dividing them 
among his captains andfollowers, whoemploy'd thoſe 
poor people in digging for gold (of which it ſeems 
there was little to be found) and in all manner of 

 drudgery, ſuch as building, planting, carrying bur- 


thens, &c. uſing them as unmercifully as the Spani- 


| ards had done the natives of Hiſpaniola. Where- 

upon ſome of the Indians run away to the woods and 
mountains, and others ſtood upon their defence z 

but not being in a condition to refiſt the fire-arms, 

horſes and dogs of the Spaniards, they were at 

length moſt of them compelPd to ſubmit to that 

The Spa- cruel bondage, and thoſe that would not were tor- 
niards cru- tyr*d or torn in pieces with dogs. The Spaniſh 
ws hiv he yriters relate abundance of incredible ſtories of the 
 ſagacity of their dogs in diſtinguiſhing between 
thoſe who ſubmitted to this ſlavery and thoſe that 
refuſed to obey them: However, all agree that their 

. Country-men hunted thoſe naked people with dogs 


in the woods and mountains as they would wild 
beaſts or other game, and frequently tore in pieces _ 


men; women,. and children in mere ſport, turning 
them looſe before their dogs, as they would a hare 

or a fox: And when repeated orders came from 
_-Spdin to uſe the-people better, and to prohibit the 
making the Indians ſlaves, thoſe Adventurers re- 
-- . Preſented to his Catholick Majeſty that they were 
canibals, and procur*d leave to make ſlaves of all 

they were pleas'd to denominate ſuch. And this 


1s one reaſon ſo many of the American nations have 


been repreſented as canibals in Europe; nothing 
ſhort of ſuch prejudices could have induc'd any 


_ Chriſtian Prince to have ſuffer*d his ſubjects to be 


treated ſo barbarouſly as the Indians were by the 
Spaniards ; for tfigugh they claim'd their country 
by virtue of the Pope's grant, no Prince would 
_ ever have authoriz'd them to worry and tear in pie- 
ces whole nations after they had ſubmitted to the 
Spaniſh yoke, if theſe ſavage Adventurers had not 
firſt dreis*d them up in horrid colours, and falſely 

. accus'd thoſe inoffenſive people of the moſt barbarous 
and unnatural cuſtoms : And ſtrange it is ( as has 
been obſerv'd on other occaſions) that if almoſt all 
the. American nations were canibals, as the Spaniſh 
writers affirm'd, that there ſhould not be one of 
thoſe nations left at this day in the inland-countries 
that were never under the dominion of any Euro- 
pean power, and conſequently have not been brought 


off theſe cuſtoms by any ſuch Catholick reforma- 


tions. But to return to the niſtory. 


Porto Ri- The city of St. John de Porto Rico was founded 


— found- jn the year 1514, and continued in a flouriſhing con- 
Drake re. dition for many years, Sir FRancis DRAKE hav- 
puls'd ing.a good fleet under his command, with land- 


there. forces on board, gave ſeveral aſſaults to the town in 


the year 1595, but was beaten from it. The Earl 
of CUMBERLAND had better fuceels; for with a 
much leſs torce he made himſelf maſter of the place 


the next year with a fleet ſet out at his own ex- © ry s P:3 

Dence, aſſiſted by two regiments of the Queen's, 

- it was Queen EL1ZABETH's good 9m jv _—_— 

encourage private-men to be at the expence of ſuch 

expeditions to the Weſt-Indies, only lending them 

her ſhips and men. It was not often ſhe put the 

publick to the whole expence of them. But it was The Earl 

with great hazard and difficulty the FEarlcarry*d the Form 

town of Porto Rico, tho? thus aſſiſted; forin an aſ- jj... 1. 

ſault he made upon the place, he fell from a rock wan. 

into the ſea in his armour, and remain'd ſo long 

under water before his people could get him out, . 

that he was almoſt dead ; and Sir Joun BarkKLy 

continued the attack, *till the Earl recover'd ; ſoon 

after which the enemy abandon'd the town and re- 

tir*d into their forts, and theſe alſo ſurrender*d two 

or three days afterwards, The Earl had determined 

to take poſſeſſion of Porto Rico, and from thence 

to have attack*'d the Spaniſh ſettlements on the 

continent and iſlands after he ſhould have been 

reinforc'd from England ; but loſing more than Lofes his 

half his men by the bloody-flux 1n a very ſhort wen by 

time, he was compell'd to ſet fail 'for England 8 ng 1 

on the 14th of Auguſt, with much leſs treaſure (, quit ic. 

than he expected to have met with here; for. 

the Spaniards having notice of his coming, had 

carried off or conceal'd all that was valuable. 

The beſt prize he made was eighty pieces of 

braſs cannon he found in the town and forts. He. 

demanded a great ſum of the Spaniards to ranſom 

the town from being burnt, which they promiſed to 

pay him ; but finding his men rot ſo faſt they neg- 

lected to pay the money, 'and though the Earl was 

preſs*d to ſet the city on fire on their diſappointing 

him, he left the town ſtanding, and only de- 

molith*d their forts. DES RE AG | HENS 
Theres no doubt but PortoRico would have been 

of vaſt advantage to the Engliſh if they could have 

kept it; and had they come before it in the dry 

ſeaſon, poſlibly thatmortality among the ſoldiers had 

not happen'd ; which the Earl aſcrib'd partly to the. 

great labour his men ſuſtain*d in this ſervice, but 


' more to the heavy rains that fell at that ſeaſon, and 


obſerves when there was no rain the dews that 
fell in the evening were no, leſs fatal to his men, 
who choſe to lie in the open air in that hot country 
in fair weather :. "The fruits of the country alſo might. 
contribute to this diſtemper ; - which brings me tv 
treat of the produce of the iſland of. Porto Rico. _ 

The ſoil is rich, producing long coarſe graſs, which Produce of 
they feed their cattle with, but never make into hay, PortoRico. 
They have good timber fit for the building of ſhips, 
and variety of fruit-trees, ſuch as Cocoa's, Pine- - 
apples, Mammeys, Guava's, Banana's, Plantains, 
Palms, Oranges, Limes, Citrons, Jamaica-Pepper, 
and the baſtard Cinamon. The country alſo pro- 
duces Rice and Indian-corn, . but they make more 
bread of the Caſſavi-root than of corn, being too 
lazy to cultivate the ſoil. The principal produce 
of the iſland for exportation is Ginger, Sugar, and. 
Hides, for they have vaſt numbers of black cattle 
here as well as in the neighbouring iſland of Hil- 
paniola ; but they have more Goats and Hogs than 
they have of European Sheep, and the mutton they 
have is poor dry iood : Their pork is excellent, and 
their Kids are pretty good meat : "They have alſo 
all manner of European poultry, and plenty of fiſh. 

Parrots are as common as Crows in England, and 

they are well ſtocked with Wood-pidgeons as well as 
Guanoes, a kind of great Lizard, which they eſteem 

good food in the Welt-Indies. They have allo Land- Theirct gs 
crabs, not unlike the Sea-crab, which burrow in the Rog <8 
ground like Rabbets z but theſe are the food of dogs 
more than of men. Thoſe who were in the expe- 
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OF THE 8PANISH ISLANDS. 


CHAP. dition againſt Porto Rico with the Earl of Cum- 
Ill.  BERLAND relate, that the Earl propofing to make 
this an Engliſh colony, tranſported the Spaniſh in- 
habitants to other places ; whereupon the dogs ſet 
up a diſmal howl, which they continued all night af-. 
ter their Spaniſh maſters were gone, and run away 
to the woods next day, which the Engliſh appre- 
hended was in ſearch of their maſters. However, 
the dogs returned to the town again in the evening ; 
and after they were acquainted with the Engliſh; 
| left off their howling in the night-time, but till 
went every day to the woods by the ſea-ſide, where 
the Engliſh at length obſerv*d that they devour'd 
| the Land-crabs, theſe being their principal food. 
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but poſſibly there might be ſome little gold found in CHAP. 
their rivulets formerly, which invited the Spaniards | 
to take poſſeſſion of the iſland ; though I believe tr 
their Chief reaſon for keeping Porto Rico at preſent = 


F 
, .* 


1s, that it may not fall into the hands of ſome other 
' European power that might diſturb their commerce 
with their American dominions, and perhaps en- 


danger the loſs of their more valuable ſettlements 
on the continent. 


The Virgins Iſlands are the laſt Spaniſh iſlands The Vir- 


I ſhall mention. Theſe ate a cluſter of barren rocks, ginsiſlands 


a little to the eaſtward of the iſland of Porto Rico, 
through which the paſſage is ſomething difficult. 


They ate ſcarce worth claiming by the Spaniards, 


Gold,none As to the gold mines that travellers relate there or any other nation ; though they are generally 
here. arein this iſland, thereare none wrought at this day ; faid to belong to Spain: | 
nor was there ever any that were very conſiderable, ; 
ky ot ie 
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| Spaniſh-AMERICA. 


The vaſt 
extent of ' 
tae Spa- 
ni{h terri- 
tories in A- 
Mmerica. 
CharlesV. 
the grand 
knight- 


N this ſurvey of the Spaniſh territories in A- 
merica, it appears that they are the richeſt 

(if gold and filver are to be accounted riches) 

and the moſt extenſive that ever any Mo- 

narch poſſeſs'd ſince the flood. What are the con- 
queſts and acquiſitions of ALEXANDER or CASAR 

1f compar*d with theſe ? eſpecially at a time when 
CHnaRLEs V. was upon the throne, who was Em- 
peror of Germany, Sovereign of Spain, Italy, and 
the Low-Countries, and had part of Aſia and Afri- 

_ ca under his dominion ? | 
This Prince was aCtually engaged in war with the 
Turk, the French, the Flemmings, the Africans, 
and Indians of north and South-America almoſt at 
the ſame inſtant: And in every part of the world 
was generally ſucceſsful : But the empire of Mexico 
and Peru,. a dominion of ſeven thouſand miles ex- 
tent almoſt, was entirely ſubdu'd by the Spaniards 
during his reign z ſo numerous were the enterprizes 

his forces were engaged in, that he might well 

be deem*d the grand Knight-errant of his times 3 
and CERVANTES is ſuppoſed by ſome to have had 
errant, an eye to CHARLES V. in his Don QuixorT, eſpe- 
cially where he brings in the hero charging the flock 
| of ſheep, to which the naked Indians might pro- 


perly be reſembled when they were attack*d by 


men arm'd cap a-pee on horſeback, with the ad- 
_ vaatages of artillery and fire-arms. In this and in 
ſhipping, it mult be acknowledged that CHARLES V- 


had the better of ALEXANDER and CASAR, and, 


other Knight-errants of antiquity ; for though the 
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Greeks and Romans excell'd in military diſcipline, 
which enabled them to ſubdue the nations about | 
them, their conqueſts probably would have been ww 
ſwifter and more extenſive if they had known the 
uſe of fire-arms, and been better ſkill d in naviga- 
tion, Theſe render'd the Spaniards ſo much ſupe- 
rior to the Indians, that they might well be looked 
upon as ſheep, if compar*d with their Conquerors, 
as they were calld, though with as little property as 
a troop of horſe may be faid to conquer a flock. of + 


| ſheep or hares they trample under their feet with- 


out reſiſtance. They might have ſtiled their/expedi- uk 


_ tions to America executions, or barbarous maſſacres; 


but the name of conqueſt (which carries in the no- 
tion of it hazard and difficulty, and preſumes the 
enterprize to be juſt and honourable) ought never 
to be profaned and apply*d to butchers and hang- 
men, to robbers, pirates, and uſurpers, who make 
no ſcruple of torturing and murdering the inoffen- 
ſive or induſtrious part of their own ſpecies to poſleſs 
themſelves of their country and treaſures. , 

But how barbarouſly or unjuſtly ſoever the Spa- America 
niards acquir*d the dominion of America, they re- poſlefs'd 
main'd in the uninterrupted poſſeſſion of it (ex- by theSpa- 
cept Brazil) for an hundred years and were poſ.- niards a- 
ſels'd of that too for threeſcore years and upwards, _— | 
namely, while Portugal was in poſſeflion of the © 
Spaniards. | 

The Engliſh and other European nations ſeem'd- 
to have reſign'd the dominion of that new world to 
the Spaniards, ſcarce endeavouring to make a ſet- 


tlement, 


| natiohs. 


'. ſeas, 
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 +tlement, or ſend a colony thither for three or four- 
Gs ſcore years after it was diſcovered. SEBASTIAN 
Phe firſt Cano was employ'd indeed by Henk y VIL. of 


attempt of England to find out a paſſage to the Eaſt-Inthes by 


gliſh, &c. the north-weſt, in the year 1496, and in that at- 


on New- tempt diſcover'd the north-eaſt coaſt of America 3: 


foundland, hit no endeavours were tnade tv improve that diſ- 
w_ covery till the year 1560, when the Engliſh and 
ſome other European nations began to promote a 
_» fiſhery oh'the banks of Newfoundland, 

The ,_ . Monſieur CHATiLLoN carried a colony of 
napbes the French to Florida, in the year 1562, and call'd 
Prod colo. that part of the country Carolina, in honour of 
nies inFlo- CHARLES IX. of France, which name it retains 
Tida,1562. tg this day 3 but the French were driven from it 
ſoon after by the Spaniards, which they revenged 

and then abandon'd this country again. In the 

year 1567, Drake failed with Captain Haw- 

KINS, Who had five ſhips under his command, to 

Guinea, and from thence to Vera Cruz in Mexico, 


with Negroe ſlaves, where the Spaniards agreed to 


traffick with them, but ſurpriz'7d Hawkins and 


three of his ſhips in the harbour ; and Drake re- 


turn'd to England, having loſt all he had in the 
world, which he revenged on the Spaniards two or 
three years after by plundering Nombre de Dios, 


and ſeizing abundance of treaſure that was coming 


from Panama: And on his return to England made 
prepatations for that memorable voyage round the 
world, which he-enter'd upon in 'the year 1577, 
and being come into the South-ſea, took and plun- 
der*d ſeveral Spaniſh towns and made prize of their 
ſhips; after which he came home by the Eaſt-Indies 
and the Cape of Good Hope, in the year 1580. 
The ſame bold Seaman took and plunder'd ſeveral 
Spaniſh ſettlements in the North-ſea afterwards, but 
planted no colonies in America. Sir WALTER 
RaLEGH procur'd the firſt patent to govern ſuch 


- countries as he ſhould diſcover in America, in the* 


year 1584, and fent a colony to Virginia, which 

was driven from thence by famine again. The 

Engliſh miſcarry*d a ſecond and third time in their 
endeavours to ſettle a colony at Virginia in the years 

. -1586 and 1587 (but here it 1s neceſſary to obſerve, 

Sir WALTER RaLEGH gave the name of 

Virginia to all the north-eaſt coaſt of America, now 
in:poſſeflion of the Engliſh, in honour of Queen 

James ELIZABETH his Sovereign.) The firſt ſettlement 
es n the Engliſh actually made and eftabliſh*d in Ameri- 
thee Ca, Was that at James-Town' in Virginia, in the 
colony of reign of King James I. 1606 : And eight or ten 
the En- years afterwards colonies were ſent to New-Eng- 


= A-jand: And about the fame time the French made 


ſettled in ſome acquiſitions in Canada. From whence it ap- 
- 1606. pears that the Spaniards had the ſole dominion 1n 


America for upwards of an hundred years (except 
that the Portugueſe were maſters of Brazil part of 
the time.) And the Spaniards look*d upon them- 
ſelves to be fo much the proprietors of thoſe coun- 
tries, that they ſunk the ſhips of every nation they 
met with in thoſe ſeas, and hang'd up the men ; 
The Spa- Which put both the Engliſh and the Dutch on mak- 
niards mn _ ing repriſals, queſtioning by what title the Spaniards 
America cl}jm'd the ſfoleright of that part of the world ; and 
in a perpe- 4 IF 
tial fate theſe diſputes continue in ſome meaſure to this day, 
of war the Spaniards ſeldom failing to make prize of ſuch 
with other ſhips they find in the gulph of Mexico, or on the 
coaſt of Terra-Firma, when they find themſelves 
But hum- ſtrong enough ; and we are become fo very tame as 
bled by the to put up theſe inſults for the moſt part, while the 
he wo. French have in a manner bullied the haughty Spa- 
now very Diards into a ſubmiſſion ſince their fixing themſelves 


— on the north-welt of Hiſpaniola, and may now be 
1 tnole 
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looked upon as the moſt formidable power in thoſe 

ſeas z and indeed that nation ſeems to aſſume the Cwomny 
privilege at preſent of giving laws tothe Engliſh as 
well as the Spaniards both on the continent and 
iflands. But to return to Spaniſh-America. 

Notwithſtanding the vaſt addition of dominion 
and treaſure to the Spaniſh Crown, which their 
Princes enjoy'd almoſt without a rival for the ſpace 
of an hundred years, that kingdom has been upon 
the decline ever ſince they were poſſeſſed of them. 

"One reaſon whereof may be that the countries The Spa. 
ſabje& to them were too numerous and extenſive Plards | 
for any Prince that had not the capacity of an An- ae 4 

| y tneir 

gel to govern them. Even CHaRLxs V. who had conques:, 
io vaſt a genius, and who actually attempted and 
made ſome progreſs in the conqueſt of three parts 
of the world, and was not without hopes of reign- 
ing ſole Monarch of it, this great Prince funk at 
laſt under the weight of that unweildy empire. 
Some repulſes he met with avroad, and the ftub- 
born oppoſition of his ſubjects at home ſo ruffled his 
ſoul; that he abandon'd the world, and retir*d in 
diſcontent to a cloiſter ; and, fully convinc'd that he 
had graſped rco much for any mortal man to go- 
'vern, divided his domimions between his brother and 
his ſon. ; | 

Another reaſon given for the decline of the Spa- 
niſh Monarchy on the conqueſt of the new world, 
is, their ſending over annually ſuch numbers of 
their beſt men thither for the ſecuring this foreign 
prize, and neglecting their affairs in Europe. And 
there 1s ſtill a third cauſe more fatal than both the 
former, namely, that the prodigious treaſures which 
at firſt flowed in upon them render*'d their people 
proud, lazy, and ina&tive, inſomuch that moſt of 
their manufactures were neglected, and at length 
the greateſt part of that treaſure they received from 


America came to be diſtributed among their more 


induſtrious neighbours for the merchandize they re- 
ceived from them, and the Spaniards were little 
more than fafors for the reſt of Europe : The gold ' 
and ſilver of America indeed paſſes through their 
hands, but very little of it remains long in their 
country ; from all which conſiderations it 1s pretty 
evident that the Spaniards are rather loſers than 
gainers by that envy*d conqueſt. 

The next enquiry which it is natural to make is, The Ame- 
whether the Americans have been any great gainers Te: _ 
by their intercourſe with the Spaniards. It is true the $pa- 
that they firſt inſtrufted them in the Chriſtian re- niards. 
ligion, introduced learning, with the liberal and 
mechanic arts 3 and that the Spaniards firſt im- 
ported European cattle, corn, and fruits, by which 


no doubt America is or might have been abundant- 
Ty improved, and a more elegant way of living in- 


ne apa than the Indians were before acquainted 
with. 

But how dear did the firſt generation of Indians 
pay for this! and in what a miſerable ſervitude do 
their poſterity ſtil] remain ! The Spaniards indeed 
had religion and reformation in their mouths, but 
practiſed the greateſt cruelty, injuſtice and oppreſ- 
ſion : And religion. was only made a pretence for 
their barbarity. They repreſented the natives as 
ſodomites, canibals, and monſters, and then uſed 
them as ſuch. Inſtead of reforming they aQually 


_ extirpated the greateſt part of the natives, and the 


reſt were reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery : And as to 
the Chriſtian religion, it was ſo diſguiſed by ſuper- 
ſtitious rites, and its doctrines ſo perverted, that in- - 
ſtead of improving their morals, -the natives who 


live under the Spaniſh government are become the 


moſt vicious mortals upon earth : And all the pre=- 
Wot 2 ſent 
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OF SPANISH AMERICA. 
The laft obſervation I ſhall make is, that the 


beſt Spaniſh hiſtorians cannor be relied on : They Law 
have evidently made ſuch repreſentations of the'The un- - 


.. {ent inhabitants, whether deſcended from European, 


Þ ; Indian, or African anceſtors, are oppreſs'd to a very 
great, degree. Neceflitous and rapacious Govefnors | 


are ſent over from time to time, who make mer- 
chandize of all places of truſt and profit to their 


inferior officers ; and theſe again fleece the miſera-_ 


ble inhabitants in their reſpe&tive governments till 
they have repaid themſelves what has been extort- 


ed from them by their ſuperiors, to whom it is in 


vain to complain or petition for juſtice, while a con- 
tinued ſeries of bribery runs through the whole ad- 
miniſtration. #1 
The communicating, the Chriſtian religion, arts, 
and ſciences, and the importing ſo many valuable 
ſpecies of animals, corn and plants, might , have 
been eſteenr'd a very great happineſs to the Ameri- 


cans, if they had not been compelPd to reſign their 


country and liberties in exchange for them. But 


_ what pleaſure can ſlaves take in the midſt of the 


greateſt affluence ? They ſee indeed all that-is-de-- 


firable in life with their eyes ; but as they can call 


nothing of all this their own, 1t does but. add to, 
their miſery when they find they have no' ſhare in” 
theſe bleſſings, or none at leaſt but what they are 
ible to be depriv'd of every moment by their im- 


perious maſters. As it ſeems evident therefore that 
the Americans are not much the better for their 
commerce with Europe, fo ſome make it a queſtion 
whether the inhabitants of this continent have gain*d 
any great advantage by their intercourſe with the 
new world... pu a 5 
We have certainly received 


reat quantities of 


gold and filver from thence, but the multiplication 


and increaſe of theſe metals does not ſeem to have 
added much to our happineſs. In proportion to the 


importation the value of them has decreaſed ; and 


ſince eſtates have been converted into money, 
which may be hoarded yup or lodg'd in banks, ho- 
ſpitality has viſibly declin*d. The money'd man is 
generally the moſt' uſeleſs member in a common- 
wealth, where he does not apply it to traffick. An 
ordinary Farmer'employs more people, and does 
more good in his neighbourhood than a man that 
is poſſeſs'd of ten thouſand pounds and lives on the 


' Intereſt of it. | 


But if we are not much better, for the gold and 


| filver of America, it muſt be acknowledged, how- 


ever, that Europe reaps great advantages from the 
reſt of the produce of that new world,. which fur- 
niſhes us with abundance of valuable drugs and 


 merchandize we wanted. Our colonies allo take 


off vaſt quantities of our manufactures, and conſe- 
quently employ great numbers of peapie on this 
fide. Navigation and the knowledge of nature al- 
ſo has been extremely improv'd ſince our diſcovery 


_ of theſe. countries; and in time, when we come 
_ to know one another better, and come to treat each 
_ other with more humanity, there is no doubt but 


that they and we ſhall receive great advantages by 


2 mutual intercourſe, and the communication of - 


the produce of the reſpective continents, 
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country and the natives, as their intereſt; their ya- certainty 


nity or ſuperſtition prompted them to make, and 


of theSpa- 
niſh ac- 


have had very little regard to the truth of things ; counts: 


and how falſe ſoever their relations have bee, 


they have generally been tranſcribed and copied 
by other nations, who had no other opportuni- 
ty of informing themſelves of the ſtate of thoſe 
countries before the Spaniards arrived, infomuch 


' that I have found as much difficulty in diſco- 


vering the true ſtate of thoſe countries as if we 
had but juſt heard of them, eſpecially as to the re- 


lIigion and morals of the Indians when, the Spani- 


ards came amongſt them. | 

As to the numerous nations of c4nibals, giants, 
and monſters that were ſaid to be found in A- 
merica, I am perfectly ſatisfied that theſe relations 
were .all pure fiction : And as to their hurnan ſa- 
crifices, I am very much in doubt upon the moſt 
ſtrift and impartial review whether there were any 
ſuch.” Certain it is theſe matters were very much 
aggravated, if _ there was ever any foundation 


for them: And it is ſtrange, if many Indian na- 
_ tions did formerly ſacrifice men, there ſhould not be 


one left among the nations unſubdu'd and uncon- 


verted that facrifice men at preſent. Their cele- - 
brated AcosT a and other Spaniſh writers do charge . __ .. 


both the Peruvians and Florida-Indians with ſacti- . - 


ficing children, which is now known to be falle : * 


Why may we not then ſuſpe& the truth of the hu- 
man ſacrifices they pretend there were among the 
MARS ogy. Oo TOW ES 
Another thing I cannot help doubting of is, the 
noble and elegant buildings that are ſaid to be found 
in the city of Mexico and ſome other cities at the 


arrival of the Spaniards, _ I muſt confeſs, when I 


firſt obſerved the concurrent teſtimony of the Spa- 
niſh writers in theſe particulars, I did give cre- 


dit to them, as the reader will obſerve in the de- 


ſcription of the Mexican cities ; but having ob- 


ſerved ſince, that there are no ſuch buildings to be 
found in any other parts of America, I think we 


have ſome reaſon to queſtion whether theſe were 
not ſet in a better light than they deſerved : As to 
the largeneſs of their buildings, and the vaſt ſtones 
they were compoſed of, theſe particulars . poſſibly 
may be true, ſince the whole country were ſlaves to 


their Princes, who could command as many of them 


as they pleaſed to aſſiſt in building their palaces, 
temples, or fortreſſes. But when it 1s related, that 
the materials of their buildings were of jaſper and 


other poliſh*d marble, when they had no iron tools 


to form or beautify the ſtone ; and when there are 
no ſuch works to be found in any part of the coun- 


try which the Indians poſſeſs at this day, and when 


ſo many other particulars in the Spaniſh hiſtorians 
have been found to be falſe, I cannot give entire 
credit to all that has been written on this head. 
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are CRAP | 
O }F the ſituation and extent of BzaaziLs of its name, the face of the country, ſprings, rivers, lakes, ſeas, : 
flow tm ie PPS Ne, air, winds and ſeaſons. Eo 
CHAP. WM COME. now to the ſecond grand diviſion of ſeveral fine harbours, bays, capes, and promonto- CH AP. 
I. | America, I propoſed to deſcribe, namely, ries, the principal whereof are, 1. Cape Roque, in TL. 
woe. meg .. that of Brazil, under the dominion of the 4 degrees odd minutes ſouth latitude. . 2. The har- "> 60 na 
; - _ King of Portugal, which is ſituated between bour of Pernambuco, or Recief, in 7 degrees 39 pr ramen | 
the mouth of the great river Amazon, under the minutes ſouth latitude, 3. Cape St. Auguſtin, in 
Equator, and the mouth of the river La Plata, in 8 degrees, 4. The harbour or bay of All Saints, 
35 degrees ſouth latitude, being bounded by the in 13 degrees odd minutes 5. The harbour of 
Arlantic-ocean on the north and eaſt, by the river Porto Seguro, in 16 degrees 30 minutes. 6. The 
La Plata on the ſouth, and by the province of La ed and bay of Reio Janeiro, in 23.degrees ſouth 
Plata, or Paragua, and the country of the Amazons latitude. 7. Cape Frio, ſome few minutes caft of 
on the weſt, being two thouſand, four hundred Reio Janeiro. 8. The port of St. Vincent, in 25 de- 
. miles and upwards in length from north to ſouth, grees ſouth latitude, 9. Cape St. Mary, the moſt 
if -we mealure in a direct line, and near four thou- ſoutherly promontory of Brazil, in 34 degrees odd 
ſand if we take in all the turnings and windings of minutes ſouth latitude. 10, The port of St. Ga- 
the coaſt, but is not in many places more than briel.. And, 11. The port of St. Salvador, ſituate 
two thouſand miles broad, though in ſome the Por- on the north ſhore, at the entrance of the river 
' tugueſe may have penetrated four or five hundred La Plata : The reſt of the ports and bays will be 
miles into the country. | - _ taken notice of in the deſcription of the reſpettive 
Name. The Portugueſe, who firſt diſcover'd this coun- provinces, RAE ED wn ID 6 
try, gave it the name of The Holy Croſs, but it As to the ſeaſons, air and winds, they are not Air, C 
afterwards obtain'd the name of Brazil (by which the fame throughout this extenſive country, but winds, and © 
it is now univerſally known) from the great abun- vary with the ſeveral ſituations, I ſhall divide it ©" 
dance of Brazil-wood which grows here. . therefore, in reſpect of the ſeaſons, into three parts, £c 
Face of As to the face of the country, the land is rather viz. 1. The moſt northerly, which lies next the 
the coun- low than high near the coaſt, but exceeding plea- Tan 2. That part of it which extends from 
try- fant, being chequer'd (according to Damy1zr's 5 degrees ſouth latitude to the Tropic of Capri- 
expreſſion) with woods and ſavannahs, or meadow- corn; and, 3. That part of the country which 
grounds, and the trees, for the moſt part, ever- 1s ſituated between the Tropic and 35 degrees of [: 
greens ; But on the welt ſide of it, far within land, fouth latitude. OE I | | art 
are high mountains, which ſeparate it from the As to the north of Brazil, which lies almoſt un- Near the 
| Spaniſh province of La Plata, and in theſe are in- der the Equator, this, like other countries in the Equator. 
Springs, Pumerable ſprings and lakes, from whence iſſue fame ſituation, is ſubject to great rains and variable 
lakes and abundance of rivers that fall into the great rivers winds, particularly” in the months of March and 
river. Amazon and La Plata, or run croſs the country September, when they haye deluges of rain, with 
from welt to caſt, and fall into the Atlantic-ocean, ſtorms and tornadoes ; the- country is overflow'd, 
which laſt are very numerous, and of great uſe to and the air unhealthful ; but this part is very little . 
the Portugueſe in turning their ſugar-mills, and inhabited : The Portugueſe only keep poſſeſſion of 
 meliorating their lands, which they over-flow an- the coaſts to keep foreigners out. As to the air, 
nually, as the Nile does Egypt. winds and ſeaſons in that part of Brazil which lies 
Through every province of Brazil there runs a between 5; degrees ſouth latitude and the Tropic of t 
great river ( beſides ſeveral leſſer ſtreams ) which Capricorn, Mr, Damyits has given us this ac- 
communicates its name to the province, the courſe count of it. : | 
whereof will be deſcrib'd in treating of the reſpec- He obſerves, that the winds and ſeaſons are the In the | 
tive: provinces. 7 very reverſe here to what they are/in other parts of middle 9! 
Tieſea, The only ſea that borders upon Brazil is that of the world in the ſame latitudes z for whereas the m_ ( 
Ik the Atlantic-ocean, which waſhing its coaſts for dry ſeaſon comes on in other places ſouth of the t 
the ſpace of three hundred miles ana upwards,forms Equinoctial, when the ſun goes to the northward of : : 
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CHAP. 


ad 


In the 
' ſouth of 
Brazil. 


OF BRAZIL. 


the Fquator, and the wet ſeaſon begins when'the 
ſan returns to the ſouthward ; here the wet ſeafon be- 


gitis'in April, when the ſouth-eaſt winds ſer in with 


violent tornadoes,” thunder-and lightning: And in 
'September; when the wind ſhifts to eaſt-north-eaft, 
it brings with it a clear ſky and fair weather, and 
this is the time of their ſugar-harveſt, — -— © 
There are but two winds blow upon this coaſt, 
viz. the ſouth-eaſt from April to September, and the 
north-eaſt ' from September to Aprit' again: But 
thirty. or forty leagues out at ſea they meet with the 
conſtant trade-wind,; which blows in the Atlantie- 
ocean” all the year rovnd from the eaſtward with 
very little variation. i OOO PENS "Of EY 
Theres no country between the Tropics where 
the heats are more tolerable, or the air more health- 
ful than this, being conſtantly refreſh"d'with breezes 
fromthe fea, and abounding in lakes and rivers, 
which annually overflow their banks: And in the 
in-land part of the country the winds from the 
mountains are ſti]l cooler than theſe that blow from 
the ocean, [ES « 

. ' 9. I proceed in the next place to enquire into the 
air and ſeaſons of the moſt ſoutherly part of Brazil, 


which les without the Tropic'of Capricorn, and 


this appears to be like other countries in the ſame 
climate, one of the moſt deſirable parts of the world, 
having a greater ſhare of fair weather, and a more 
temperate air than thoſe countries that are nearer, ot 


' thoſe that are remov*d further from the Equator, and 


are generally bleſs*d with a moſt fruitful ſoil; The 
winds here are variable, at leaſt beyond the latitude 
of go, and the little winter they have is when the 
ſun is in the northern ſigns; but the territories of 
the Portugueſe are but very narrow here, lying be- 
tween the ſea and the mquntains which divide them 


from that part of La Plata ſubject to the Spaniſh 


CHAP. 


Laing 


Provinces 


_ of Brazil, 
— Todos Santos. 


| Paria, 


Jeſuits, deſervedly call d The Jeſuits Paradiſe, from 
the excellency of the ſoil and climate. | = 


IE #2 


Of the provinces and chief towns of Brazil, and the 
© buildings of the natives. Shs 


) RAZIL is uſually divided into fifreen pro- 
vinces, or captainſhips (viz.) 7. The captain- 
ſhip of Paria. 2. Maragnan. g. Siara. 4. Po- 
tigi, or Rio Grande, 5. Parayba. '6. Tamara; 
7. Pernambuco. 8. Seregippe. 9g. Batria de 
10. Ilheos. 11. Porto Seguro. 
12. Spirito Sancto. 123. Rio Janeiro. 14. St. Vin- 
cent. And, 15. del Rey. | 
1. The captainſhipof Paria, or Para, is bounded 


_ by the mouth of the river Amazon and the ocean 


on the north, by the province of Maragnan on the 


eaſt, by the country of the Tapuyers on the ſouth, 
and by the country of the Amazons on the weſt. 


_ The principal river, which gives name to the pro- 


Para 
town. 


Corupa 
town. 


Maragnan 
Province. 


Chief 
town 
St. Lewis, 


vince, runs through it from ſouth to north, and falls 
into the mouth of the river Amazon ; andthe chief 


_ town, calPd alſo Para, or Belem, is ſituated at the 


mouth of the river Amazon, in r degree of fouth 
latitude, and 47 degrees odd minutes weſtern longi- 
tude, where *tis faid the Portugueſe keep a garriſon 
of four or five hundred ſoldiers. 2. Corupa, ſitua- 
ted about fifty leagues ſouth-weſt of Para. | 
'2. The captainſhip of Maragnan, bounded by 
the ocean on the north, by the province of Siara on 
the eaſt, by the Tapuyers country on the ſouth, and 
by Paria on the weſt, | | 
The chief rowns are; 1ft, St. Lewis de Ma- 


 Tagnan, ſituated in 2 degrees, odd minutes ſouth lati- 


tude, on an iſland ina fine bay made by the mouths 


The town and iſland of St. Lewis were formerly Nrargg. 


againft the faid iNand of Maragnan. 


chief. river 


_ 
of their three principal rivers, viz, 1. Mary, or CHAP. 
Maragnan; 2. Tapucary ; and, 4. Mony, | *: 


polleſ*d by the French, and then by the Dutch, but nan. 
both nations were driven from thence by the Portu- 
oueſe, who are now in poſſeſſion of it. FAG 
">dly, Cuna, ſituated on the continent, over- Cuma. 
3. The captainſhip of Siara, bounded by the ocean Siara pro- 
onthe north and eaſt, by the province of Potigi, or "<: 


Rio Grande, | on the ſouth, and by Maragnan and 
*the'Tapuyers country on the weſt. The river Siara, Siara river 
which gives'name'ro the province,” runs from! the 97% ©0vn.- 


fouth-weſt to the north-eaſt, and fallsirto the ſea/in 
4 degrees odd minntes ſouth latitude, at the mouth 
whereof ſtands the town of Siara, and about twenty 
Teagues to the eaſtward of it the fort of St. Luke. 


* 4. The captainſhip of Potigi, or 'Riv' Grande, Potigi 


bounded by Siara 0n'th&notth, by'the occan' on the Province. 
caſt, by the province'of Payraba'on' the'ſouth, and 
by the country of the Tapuyers on the weſt. The F 
of Rio Grande gives name to the pro- Rio Gran- 
vince, runs from weſt to aft, andfalls/into the ocean 4 river. 
in ;-degrees odd” minutes ſouth latitude, on'which | 
river ſtands the town. of Tiguares, being the' only 
town I meet with In this provitice. © © 
he 48 £- captainſhip'of Payraba, bounded by Po- Chief _ 
tigt on' the nofth,” by the ocean on the eaſt, by Ta. ou Ti- 
maraka on the ſouth, and by the country of the Payrabe of 
Teiptyds on MEWeR TS SET STR NS province, 
The river Payraba running 'from welt to eaſt, Payraba 
divides this province in'two equal parts, and falls in- 7!Yer, 
to the ocean if 6'degrees odd minutes ſouth latirade, _, | 
- The town of. Payraba lies on the ſouth ſide of and town, 
this: river, about five leagues from the ſea. "There 
are in it ſeveral churches and cloiſters, and it is de- 
fended by a wall and forts ; and two leagues tothe 
north of this town' lies the port of Lucena, which pm 


is a'good harbour for ſhips. - BOT 
- 6. The captainſhip of Tamara, or Tamarica, Tamara 


_ botinded'by Payraba on the north, the ocean on the province, | 


eaſt, by Pernambuco on the ſouth, and the Tapuy- aca and 


ers country on the weſt. The chief river whereof * 
is Tamara, in the mouth whereof lies the iſland and 
town of Tamarica, which form a tolerable harbour. 
There is another town: call'd Guia, or Goyana, Guia 
ſituated on the Goyana, about three leagues from *9wn2- 
the ſea, but of none of theſe towns do I meet with 
wit nome deſcriptions, only *tis ſaid the Portu- 
gueſe have abundance of ſugar-mulls on theſe rivers, _ 
ſugar being the principal produce and manyfafture 
CMM____RSSTEI Ee ns : 
' 7. The captainſhip of Pernambuco is bounded = 
by that of 'Tamara on the north, by the ocean on P10 
the eaſt, by Serigippe on the ſouth, and by thecoun- 
try of the' Tapuyers'on the weſt, extending two 
hundred miles along the coaſt from north to ſouth, 
and an hundred and fifty miles in breadth from eaſt 
to weſt, and was the principal province belonging to 
the Dutch when' they were in poſſeſſion of North-. 
Brazil. The chief town whereof was Pernambuco, Pernam- 
or the Recief. _ This harbour was call'd Pernambu- _ 5 
co, or rather Tnfernoboco, the mouth of hell, by The re- 
the Portugueſe,” on account of the rocks and ſhoals cief. 
under water at the entrance of 'it. It 1s compoſed 
partly of a peninſula on the continent, and' partly 
of ſeveral ſmall iNands which were built upon and 
fortify*d in the time of the Dutch. The penin- 
ſula is call'd The Recief, and lies in 7 degrees 30 
minutes ſouth latitude, and 35 degrees of weſtern 
longitude, a little to the north of Cape St. Au- 
guſtin, South of The Receif, and Juſt oppoſite 
to it, is an iſland built upon, and call'd Maurice- 
town, from the palace of Prince >" 
Ms 'whic 
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CHAP..which was ſituated on it, and hath a communica- - 


IH. 


R. , tion with The Recief by a bridge. It was natu- 


rally ſtrong, ſurrounded by water or moraſles, and 
_ defended (by-ſeveral forts and redoubts ; but was 
however {urrender'd by the Dutch to the Portu- 
oueſe, in the year 1647, for want of ammunition 
and proviſions, which the Dutch. Weſt-India Com- 
pany did not take care to ſupply their colonies in 
| Brazil with 1n'due time. 
Olinda. _ 2dly, The city of Qlinda is fituated on ſore 
ſmall hills.on the ſea-coaſt, ; a very, little north of 
| The Recief, and before'the Dutch took it. fromthe 
Portugueſe, was the principal Port in Brazil,.. well 
'built and fortity'd; and contain'd two thouſand in- 
havicants, beſides the religious people and WF 
|, who weresboth very numerous. 
Porto Cal-  2dly,  Parto Calvo, or Cavelo, lies at the,con- 
vo. _ flux of four: rivers, about thirty miles ſouth of The 
| Recief, and four leagues welt | of-the ſea-coaſt., This 
_ place was; ſtrongly. fortify'd when, in. the hands of 
. the Dutch... 

Cape St. - _4thly, Cape St. Auguſtin harbowr | is  Grugted: near 
NAD: the moſt eaſterly. ;promontory of Brazil of the ſame 
name, in 8 degrees'odd minutes ſouth latitude, .and 
35. degrees. of weſtern longitude, - and lies about 
twenty-five miles-north ofthe little:iſland of St. A- 
| lexio. The entrance of the harbour is dangerous on 
account of. the, rocks which. lic under water ; and 
| this is the caſe of moſt of the harbours upon. the 
coaſt of Brazil, which may however ſafely be en- 

_._ ter'd bythe aſſiſtance of the pilots of the coaſt. 
Captain-, 8 and 9. The captainſhip of, Bahia de Todos 
ny __ Santos, or of the, bay of, All Saints, in which I in- 
Serigjppe. clude Serigippe,.is bounded by the province of Per- 
nambuco, from whence it is ſeparated by the great 
river St. Francis-on the north, by the. ocean on the 


eaſt, by that of Ilheos on the ſouth, and the Ta- 


| Puyers country on the weſt, being about two hun- 
dred and forty miles in length from north to ſouth 
along the ſea-coaſt ; how far it extends to the weſt- 


. ward 1s uncertain, ww it is eſteem'd the richeſt and 


moſt populous province in Brazil. The chief towns 
' whereof are, 1. Serigippe, or St. Chriſtophers ; ; 
and, 2. Bahia, or St. Salvador. | 
Serigippe iſt, Serigippe is ſituated on a bay of the ſea, in 
town. 11 degrees ſouth latitude, between the great rivers 
. of St. Francis and Real. _ 
Bahia, or  2dly, Bahia, or. St. Salvador, of which the laſt 
St. Salva- is the true name but it is generally known by that 
wan ge of Bahia, or the Bay, on account of the commodi- 
Bill, de- ouſneſs of the harbour on which it ſtands. It is 
crib'd. fituated on a hill above the harbour, in 13 degrees 
of ſouth latitude, according to DAMPIER, and is 
the moſt conſiderable town in Brazil, whether. we 


| _ regard the beauty of 1ts buildings, its magnitude, or. 


its trade or revenue. The harbour 1s capable of re- 
ceiving ſhips of the greateſt burthen. The entrance 
whereof is guarded by a ſtrong fort, call'd St. An- 
toni, and there are other ſmatl forts which com- 
mand the harbour, one whereof is built upon a rock, 
- about half a-mile from the ſhore: Cloſe by this fort 
all ſhips muſt paſs. that anchor here, and muſt ride 
alſo within half a mile of it at fartheſt between this 
. and another fort (that ſtands on a point at the inner 
part of the. harbour, and is call'd The Dutch fort) 
but muſt ride neareſt to the former all along againſt 
the rown, where there is good holding ground, and 
leſs expoſed to the ſoutherly winds that blow very 
hard here. They commonly ſet in-;about April, 
but blow hardeſt in May, June, July, and Au- 
guſt : Bur the place where the ſhips ride is expos'd 


to theſe winds not above three points of the com- 


Ba 


thouſand houſes, the major part of which cannot be 
ſeen from the harbour s bur ſo; many as appear-in 
ſight, with a great mixture of trees between them, 
and all placed on a ns hill, make a very piealant 
proſpect: - 

Thereare.in the town thirteen che chapels, 
hoſpitals, and monaſteries, and one nunnery, ViZ. 
the Eccleſia Major, or cathedral, .and the Jeſuits 
College, which are the chief,, and both in fight from 
the harbour: St.' Antonio, St. Barbara, both pariſh- 
churches, the Franciſcans, and the Domini cans, and 
two convents of 'Carmelites, a chapel for ſeamen 
cloſe by the ſea-lide, where boats. commonly land, 
and the ſeamen go immediately to prayers z another | 
chapel for poor people, at-the farther end of the 
ſame ſtreet, which runs along-by the! ſhore, and a 
third chapel. for ſoldiers at.the edge of the town, 
remote from the; ſea, and an hoſpital -in the middle 
of the town. The nunnery ſtands at the outer edge 
of. the town. next the fields, wherein, by. report, 
there are ſeyenty nuns. Here lives.an Archbiſhop, 
who has a fine palace in the town, and the Gover- 
nor's palace is a fair ſtone building, and looks hand- 
ſome. to the ſea, tho? but indifterently furniſh'd with- 
in, both Spaniards anc Portugueſe in their planta- 
tions abroad. affeCting to have large houſes, but are 
little curious about furniture, except pictures. The 
houſes of the. town are two or three: ſtories high, 
the walls thick and ſtrong, being built with ſtone, 
with 4 covering of pantile, and many of them have 
balconies. - The principal ftreets are large, and all 
of them pav'd or pitch'd with ſmall ſtones. There 
are alſo parades 'in the ,moſt eminent places of the 
town, and many gardens, as well within the town 
as, in the out-parts of it, wherein are fruit-trees, 
herbs, fallading, and flowers in great variety. but 
order*d with no great care or art. 

Here are about four hundred ſoldiers in garriſon. 
They commonly draw up and exerciſe in a large 
parade before the Governor's houſe, and many of 
them attend him when: he goes abroad. The ſol- 
diers are decently clad in brown linnen, which in 
theſe hot countries is far better than woollen.” Be- 
ſide the ſoldiers in/pay, he can ſoon have ſome thou- 
ſands of men up in arms upon occaſion. The ma- 
gazine 1s on the ſkirts of the town, on a ſmall riſing _ 
between the nunnery and the ſoldiers church. ?Tis 
big enough to hold two or three thouſand barrels of 
powder, ur i it ſeldom has more than an hundred. 
There are always a band of ſoldiers to guard it, and 
centinels looking out both day and night, 

A. great many merchants always reſide at Bahia, Trade: Py 
for *tis a place of great trade. Damy1zR found ſhipping: 
here above thirty great ſhips from Europe, with 
two of the King of Portugal's ſhips of war for their 
convoy, beſide two ſhips that traded to Africa only, 
either to Angola, Gamba, or other places on the 
coaſt of Guinea, and abundance of ſmall-craft that 
only run to and fro on this coaſt, carrying commo- 
dities from one part of Brazil to another. 

The merchants that live here are ſaid to be rich, 
and to have many Negroe ſlaves in their houſes, 
both men and women. They are chiefly Portu- 
gueſe, foreigners having but little commerce with 
them ; yet here was one Mr. Cock, an Engliſh 

mherchang DamP1err relates, a gentleman of good 
repute, who had a patent to be Engliſh Conſul, but 
did notcareto take upon him any publick charadter, 
becauſe Engliſh ſhips ſeldom came hither, and there 
had been none in eleven or twelve years before 

| DaMPiEtR 


. Beſide theſe there is | another fort fronting the CHAP. 
harbour; and ſtanding on the hill upon which the 
town ſtands. The town itſelf conſiſts of ,about ——— 


CY 


CHAP. DawmPier was there in the year 1699. Here 
Il. was alſo'a Dane and a French merchant or two, 
but all have their effe&s tranſported to and from 
Europe in Portugueſe ſhips, none of any other na- 
tion being admirred to trade hither. There is a 
cuſtom-houſe by the ſea-ſide, where all goods im- 
ported or exported are enter*d: And to prevent 
abuſes, there are five or ſix boats that take their 
turns to row about the harbour, ſearching any boats 
they ſuſpect to be running of goods. 

Goodsim- The chief commodities that the European ſhips 
ported and ring hither are linnen cloths, both coarſe and fine, 
* ſome woollens, as bays, ſerges, perpetuana's, &c. 
hats, ſtockings, both of ilk and thread, biſcuit- 
bread, wheat-flour, wine (chiefly port) oil-olive, 
butter, cheeſe, &c. and falrt beef and pork would 
there alſo be good commodities. They bring hither 
alſo iron, and all forts of iron tools, pewter veſſels 
of all ſorts, as diſhes, plates, ſpoons, &c. looking- 
olaſſes, beads, and other toys z and the ſhips that 
rouch at St. Jago bring thence cotton-cloth, which 

is afterwards ſent to Angola, 
The European ſhips carry from thence ſiigar, to- 


bacco, either in roll or ſnuff, never in leaf, Thefe _ 


are the ſtaple commodities z beſides which here are 
 dye-woods, as fuſtick, &c. with woods for other 
uſes, as ſpeckled wood, brazi], &c. They alſo carry 


home raw hides, tallow, train-oil of whales, &c. 


Here are alſo tame monkeys, parrots, parroquets, 
&c. which the ſeamen carry home. 


Cnbge The ſugar of this country is much better than 
ſerid'd, that which we bring home from our plantations : 


For all the ſugar that is made here is clay*d, which 


we call our unrefin'd ſugar. Our planters ſeldom 

refine any with clay, unleſs ſometimes a little-to ſend 

home as preſents to their friends in England. _ 
Their way of doing it is by taking ſome of the 


whiteſt clay, and mixing it with water *till *tis like 


cream z with this they fill up the pans with ſugar 
that are ſunk two or three inches below the brim by 


the draining of the moloſſes out of it, firſt ſcraping 


off the thin hard cruſt of the ſugar that lies at the 
_ top, and would hinder the water of the clay from 
ſoaking through the ſugar of the pan. The refining 
is made by this percolation : for ten or twelve days 
time, that the clayiſh liquor lies ſoaking down the 
pan, the white water whitens the ſugar as it paſſes 
through it, and the groſs body of the clay itſelf 
grows hard on the top, and may be taken off at 
pleaſure, when ſcraping off with a Knife the very 
upper part of the ſugar, which will be a little ſully*d, 


that which is underneath will be white almoſt to the 


bottom : And ſuch as is calPd Brazil-ſugar is thus 
whiten'd. When Dameizs was here, this ſugar 
' was fold for fifty ſhillings per hundred, and the 
bottoms of the pots, which is very coarſe ſugar, 
for about twenty ſhillings per hundred, both ſorts 
being then ſcarce z for here was not enough to lade 
the ſhips, and therefore ſome of them were to lie 

here *till the next ſeaſon. | | 
The European ſhips commonly arrive herein Fe- 
age trom* bruary or March, and they have generally quick pa{- 
to Bren, ſages, finding at that time of the year briſk gales to 
| bring them to the Line, little trouble then 1n croſ- 
' ſing it, and briſk eaſt-north-eaſt winds afterwards to 
bring them hither, They commonly return from 
hence about the latter end of May, or in June, | 
From Bra- The ſhips that ufe the Guinea trade are ſmall 
zil to Gui- yeſſels in compariſon of the former: They carry out 
"I from hence rum, ſugar, the cotton-cloths of St. 
Jago, beads, &c. and bring in return gold, ivory, 

and ſlaves, making very good returns, 
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as 1 | whom they keep for ſervile uſes _in their houſes, 
makes it whiter and finer than our muſcovado, as h 


_ 
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. The ſmall-craft that pelofh to. this town areC A P. 
chiefly employ'd. in carrying European' goods from; — 
Bahia, the centre of the Brazilian Bade "to other | 
places on this coaſt, bringing back thither ſugar, | 
tobacco, &c. They are failed chiefly with Negroe . 
faves, and about Chriſtmas theſe are moſtly em- 
ploy*d in whale-killing ; for about that time of the Whale 


year a fort of whales, as they call them, are very fiſtery. 


thick on this coaſt, They come in alſo into the 


harbours and inland lakes, where the feamen go out 


and kill them. The fat of ther is boiled to oil, 

the lean is eaten by the ſlaves and poor people. 
Theſe are faid to be but ſmall whales,. yet here are | 

ſo many, and fo eaſily kill'd, that they get a great 

deal of money by it. Thoſe that ſtrike them buy 

their licence re it of the King, who, *tis ſaid, re- 
ccives thirty thouſand dollars per annum for this $hip- 
fiſhery. All the ſmall veſſels that uſe this coaſting building 
traffick are built here, and fo are ſome men-of-war 


alfo for the King's ſervice : And fhe timber of this 


country is very good and proper for this purpoſe, 


| being more ſtrong and durable than any we have 


in Europe, and they have enough of it. : 

Beſides merchants and others that trade by ſea T4. way 
from this port, hereare others pretty wealthy men, of lie of 
and ſeveral artificers and tradeſmen of moſt ſorts, the Potu-- 
who by labour and induſtry maintain themſelyes 5c * 
very well, eſpecially ſuch as can arrive at the pur. 
chaſe of a Negroe ſlave or two.. And indeed, ex- 


cepting people of the loweſt degree of all, cM 
ſcarce any. but what keep ſlaves. in their houſes. - 


The richer ſort, beſides the ſlaves of both ſexes 
have men-ſlaves who wait on them abroad for ſtate, 
either running by their horſes ſides when they oe 
out, or to carry them to and fro on their ſhoulders 


in the town when they make ſhort viſits near home. 


Every gentleman .or merchant is provided with | 


things neceflary for this fort of carriage. The main Catriiges 
thing 1s a pretty large cotton hammock of the and vilits. 


Welt-India faſhion, but moſtly dy*d blue, with 


large fringes of the ſame hanging down on each ſide. 
This is carried on 'the Negroes ſhoulders by.. the 
help of a batnbo about twelveor fourteen foot long, 
to which the hammock is hung, and a covering 
comes over the PRs hanging down on each ſide 
like a curtain z ſo that the perſon fo carried cannot 
be ſeen unleſs he pleaſes, but. may either lie down, 
having pillows for his head, or may fit up by be- 
ing a little ſupported with theſe pillows z. and by 


letting both his legs hang out over one ſide of the n 


hammock, when he hath a mind to be ſeen he puts 


by his curtain and ſalutes every one of his acquaint= 


ance whom he meets in the ſtreets ;_ for they take 

a piece of pride in greeting one another from their. 
hammocks, and will hold long conferences thus in 
the ſtreets z but then their two ſlaves who carry 
their hammock have each a ſtrong well-made ſtaff 
with a fine iron fork at the upper end, and a ſharp _ 
iron below, like the reſt for a muſket, which they 
ſtick faſt in the ground, and let the pole or bambo 


_ of the hammock reſt upon them *till their maſters 


buſineſs or compliment be over. There is ſcarce a 
man of any faſhion, eſpecially a woman, will paſs 
the ſtreets but ſo carried in a hammock. s 


- - The chief mechanick trades here are Smiths, Artificers. 


Hatters, Shoe-makers, Tanners, Sawyers,  Car- 
penters, Coopers, &c. Here are allo Taylors, 
Butchers, &c. which laſt kill the bullocks very dex- 
trouſly, ſticking them at one blow with a, ſharp- 
pointed knife in the nape of- the neck, having firſt 
drawn them cloſe to a railz but they dreſs, them 
very ſlovenly, Dameizs fays, Itbeing Lent when 
| | 231 he 
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'- : Eaſter-eve, when a great number of bullocks were 
at once in the ſlaughter-houſes within the 
town, men, women and children flocking thither 
with great joy to buy, and a multitude of dogs 


' almoſt ſtarv'd following them, for whom the meat 


ſeem'd fitteſt it'was ſo lean. All theſe tradeſmen 
Slaves. buy Negroes and train them up to their ſeveralem- 
ployments, which is a great help to them : And 
they having fo. frequenta trade to Angola and other 


arts of Guinea, they have a conſtant ſupply of _ 


lacks both for their plantations and towns. Theſe 
ſlaves are very uſeful in this place for carriage as 
| porters ; for as here is a great trade by ſea, andthe 
landing-place is at the foot of a hill too ſteep for 
drawing with carts, ſo there is great need of ſlaves 
to carry goods up'into the town, eſpecially for the 
inferior ſort. But the merchants have alſo the 
convenience of a great crane that goes with ropes or 

' pullies, one end of which goes up while the other 
goes down. The houfe in which this crane is, ſtands 

' on the brow of the hill towards the ſea, hanging 
_ over the precipice, and there are planks ſet ſhelving 


againſt the bank from thence to the bottom, againſt 


' which the goods lean or ſlide as they are hoiſted up 


'- or let down. The Negroe ſlaves. in this town are | 
.... fo numerous that they make up the greateſt part or. 


| bulk of the inhabitants : Every houſe, as I ſaid, 


| having ſomeboth men and women of them. Many 
of the Portugueſe, who are batchelors, keep of 


' theſe black women for miſſes, though they know 
the danger they are in of being poiſon'd by them 
if ever they give them any occaſion of jealouſy. 

' Theſe ſlaves alfo of either ſex will eaſily be engag'd 
to do any ſort of miſchief, even to murder, if they 

are hir'd to. do it, eſpecially in the night. _ 
Thus far Mr. Dameitx's deſcription, who was 
there in the Year 1699 : After which it 1s almoſt 

unneceſſary to obſerve, that Bahia, or St. Salvador, 
1s the capital of Brazil, the reſidence of the Vice- 
roy and the Courts of juſtice, and the See of an 

Archbiſhop, to whom the reſt of the Biſhops of 
Brazil are Suffragans. This .city was founded by 

THOMAS DE Sousa, a Portugueſe, in the year 

1541, and 1s obſerv*d not to'be very ſtrong on the 

land-fide, being commanded by ſome neighbourin 

"hills, and accordingly it has been frequently taken 

and retaken by the Dutch, the Spaniards, and Por- 

'tugueſe ; but the laſt have now continued in the 
quiet poſſeſſion of it for fourſcore years and upwards. 


| Thecap- 10. The captainfhip of Ilheos is bounded by 


-—wroag of that of Bahia on the north, by the ocean on the 


eaſt, by the province of Porto Seguro on the ſouth, 

and by the country of the Tupinambes on the 
weſt. There are two conſiderable rivers in this 

St. Anto- "province, the one nam'd St. Antonio, which ſepa- 
mo nver- rates it from the province of Seguro, riſing in the 
weſt and running eaſterly falls into the ocean in 16 
degrees, odd minutes ſouth latitude, 2. The river 

Theos ri- Thheos, which rifing in a lake to the weſtward of 
ver. this province, runs to the eaſt andfalls into the ſea 
about twenty leagues to the north of St. Antonio. 


 Theos The chief town, alfo named Ilheos, ſtands on a 


town. promontory near the mouth of the ſaid river in 

1.5 degrees, add minutes ſouth latitude, and is only 
remarkable for the ſugar-mills. 

Thecap- 7x1, Thecaptainſhipof Porto Seguro is bounded 

_— that of Jlheos, from whenceit is ſeparated by the 

guro. 'Tiver Antonio on the north, by the ocean on the 

eaſt, by the province of Spirito San&to on the ſouth, 

| and by the country of the Tupinambes on the weſt. 

m"_ 7!- The river of Dolce, or the river of ſweet-water, is 

. the largeſt in. this province. Ir riſes in the moun- 
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| Los Reyes, or Angra.de Los Reyes, ſituate about 
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| cn AP. he came hither, there Was no buying any fleſh *rill tains to the weſtward, andrunning eaſtward falls in- CH A v. 


to the Atlantic-ocean in 20 degrees of ſouth lati- 1: 
tude beſides which there are three other rivers that 


run parallel to it (viz.) the river of Crocodiles, the Three o- 


Alequa, and the river. of St. Michael, _ __- therri- 


' 


The chief towns are, 1ſt, Porto, Seguro, ſituate *©*: 


. 


upon a rock near the ſea-coaſt, in 17 degrees ſouth 5, 


- 


latitude 3 2dly, Santa Cruz, about. ; leagues ſouth Porto Se. 


of Seguro ; and Sanfta Amaria, a little turther to gura,Sanc- 
the ſouthward,  _ | ov whe 


; + and anc. 


- 12. The captainſhip of Spirito San&o, bounded ta Amaria 


by: thatof Seguro on the north, by the ocean on the [The cap. | 
. eaſt, by the province of Rio Janeiro on the ſouth, wu of 
and by the country of the Tupinambes on the weſt. oa? 


SanQto. 


' The principal river of this province is thatof Pariba, Pariba ri. 


or Parinariver, which falls into the Atlantic-occan in ver. ' 


'22 degrees, odd minutes ſouth latitude. The only 


town I meet with here is Spirito Sando, ſituate in -,,,. .; 
20 degrees, 40 minutes ſouth latitude, on the banks spirit» 


of a river of the ſame name, about twenty-ſix miles Sando. 


from the ſea, a good harbour, but of difficult en- 
Tm ens WHY PIE 
_. 13.. The captainſhip of Rio. Janeiro, ſo call'd The cap. 


cover*d in the month of January in the year 1515, = Jane- 


many broad. This bay and river are now reſorted Bayfind r- 
to by the Portugueſe as much as any part of Brazil ver of ja. 


on account of the rich gold mines that have been neiromuch | 


_ diſcovered in the mountains to the weſtward of this pgrced 


and the neighbouring province of St. Vincent ; theſe of the goſt 
have occaſion'd the building and peopling the banks mines. 
of the river Janeiro more than'any other part of 

Brazi), and brought hither a very great trade. 

The chief city of St. Sebaſtian is ſituated in 23 ch;ertown 
degrees ſouth latitude, on the weſt ſide of the river, St. Sebaſ- 
about 2 leagues from the ſea, and defended by ſeve- tian. 

ral ſtrong forts. It is the ſee of a Biſhop, Suffragan 

to the archbiſhop of St. Salvador, or Bahia, 2dly, 


twelve miles weſt of the bay of Rio Janeiro. gdly, osReyes 


Sg The town and harbour of St. Salvador, over-againſt c, «1... 


which lies the cape or promontory call'd Cape Frio, dor. 
in 23 degrees, odd minutes ſouth latitude, , and in Cape Frio. 
42 degrees of weſtern longitude. . Wy SO 


14. The captainſhip of St. Vincent'is bounded +1, Cap- 


by that of Rio Janeiro on the north, by the ſea on tainhip of 


the eaſt, by the province of Del Rey on the ſouth, St. Vin- 
and by the mountains which ſeparate it from La © 
Plata on the weſt, extending in length from north 

to ſouth three hundred miles and upwards, viz. from 

the Tropic of Capricorn to 28 degrees ſouth lati- 

tude, and is reckoned two hundred miles broad at 

the north end of it, but not more than ninety oran 
hundred miles broad in the ſouth. The chief towns 

are, 1ſt, St. Vincent, fituated at the confluence of Chieftown 
three rivers on a fine bay of the Atlantic-ocean, in + 
24 degrees, odd minutes ſouth latitude, and defended _— 
by ſeveral forts. This harbour is at preſent in a . 
flouriſhing condition on account of the gold mines 

that have been diſcover*'d in the mountains to the 
weſtward ; but the town which has the moſt im- 
mediate advantage by them is, 2dly, that of St. 

Pau), built on purpoſe for their ſecurity, and $t. Paul. 
ſituate about an hundred miles north-weſt of 

the town of St. Vincent; gdly, The town 

of Santos, ſituate on the ſame bay with that Santos. 
of St. Vincent, and a little to the northward of it, | 
by ſome reckoned the chief town'in the province, 


I 4 | l. 14. 
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CHAP. 15. The fifteenth and laſt province of Brazil is 


it that of Del Rey, b-unded by St. Vincent on the 


| The © p- north, by the Atiantic-ocean on, the eaſt, by the 
raitſhip of :nouth of the river La Plata, on the ſouth, and by 
Del Rey. the country of La Plata, or Paragua, on the weſt, 
ext<nding from Jatitude 28 to latitude 34, odd mi- 

_ nutes, being four hundred :miles_ in length from 
north to ſouth, but ſcarce-an hundred broad in any 

' Place from eaſt to weſt, This province has been 

pretty much negleed by the Portugueſe till of late 

years. Bur fince they have found gold in the ad- 
Joining province of St. Vincent they have built ſe- 

; veral forts on the north ſide of the river La Plata, 

and on the iſlands at the mouth of it, to prevent the 
Spaniards ſettling there again, who were once poſ- 

ſe{s'd of the north ſide of that river. This has al- 

ready occaſion'd ſome hoſtilities between the Spani- 

ards and Portugueſe, and poſſibly may BER in a 

war between them one time or other ; for the gold 

mines are ſuch a, bone of contention that no peace 

can be of any long duration between two Powers 
fituated as the Spaniards and Portugueſe are, for 

their territories are divided only by the mountains 

which ſeparate Brazil from La Plata, or Paragua, in 

which the gold they both thirſt after is ſuppoſed to 

be found ; but no doubt the Portugueſe conceal the 

place as well as they can from the Spaniards and all 

other European nations, as they do their mines of 
Diamonds diamonds and other precious ſtones they have diſ- 


and other cover'd in Braztl of late years : However, there is 
Precious 


Rones, 79 doubt but they have great plenty of gold and 
precious ſtones in tome part of Brazil (and moſt pro- 
babÞly to the fouthward) there being brought great 

_ quantities of both from thence annually to Europe, 

which has pretty much ſunk their value. 
' No diviſi- Before the Portugueſe planted Brazil, the country 
ico was not divided into provinces, but was all one 


before the Sreat COMmor, every tribe and ny inhabiting 


Eur-peans and cultivating what part of ir they ſaw fit, and 
arrived 


removing their —_— 
oni'y «very. man was looked upon as the proprietor 
of wit he planted or poſſeſſed till he removed and 
left thac.part of the country with the fruits and 
produce of 1t for arother he liked better : And as 
Towns, for their towns, they conſiſted uſually of five or ſix 
houſes,and great barns, each of which contained two or three 
of the na... hundred, and ſometimes a thouſand people, and 
. tives, over theſe the head of the tribe or family preſided. 

The materials of their houſes were only long poles 
and reeds, or palmeto-leaves for a' covering, and 
conſequently it was no great trouble for them to 


' remove or to erect their town in another place: Nor. 


' was their furniture any great burthen to them, 
which conſiſted of hammocks of cotton net-work, 
faſten'd to poles, in which they ſlept ; ſome earthen 

| Pots and pans, and their gourds and calabaſhes 
which ſerved them cut in half for pails, tubs, and 
drinking-cups, tor they have them 'of all ſizes; 
befides which they had baſkets, in which they car- 
ried their proviſions on a march ; and the ornaments 
of their houſes were their bows, arrows, ſpears, and 
other arms. 5 


Some va- There were ſome vagrant nations alſo that had no 
- £o-"Hnc ſettled abode, but living in tents were continually 
Ons, v 


removing from place'to place, and both the one 
and the other as often tied their hammocks to the 
boughs of trees and ſlept without doors as within, 
but uſed to make fires near their lodging to corre&t 


the air, and prevent the ill effe&s of the cold dews 


_ that fell in the night time, or, as others imagine, 
to keep off wild beaſts and noxious vermine and 
inſets, | | tt 


AZIL 


whenever they pleaſed, nearer the line z but neither the one or the other 
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Of the perſons and habits of the Brazilians, theit 
genius and temper, arts and ſciences, food, exer- 


T HE Portugueſe and Dutch writers:give the CHAP. 
name of Tapuyers tq the natives which in- I 
habit the. north part of Brazil, and the name of Ras 
Tupinambes, or Tupinamboys,;.to-thoſe who:dwell Two great 
in the ſouth. of Brazil, but, divide theſe again' into __— 
ſeveral petty nations, differing in language, but-not j;,,,. 

much in manners and\cuſtoms'; and therefore 1 


ſhall only treat of them under the two firſt grand 


diviſions of Tapuyers and Tupinambes. + 447 
_. The Tapuyers are men of a good ſtature (but { bn. Amin 
not the head and ſhoulders taller.than Dutchmen, me 
as ſome have related) and as they inhabit,a hot-ol- 
mate, almoſt under the Equator, are of a dark:cop- - + 
per colour, their hair black, and hanging over- their 
ſhoulders ; but they ſuffer no hair on their bodies or: 
faces, and: go almoſt naked, the men only, inclofing/) ear no. 
the penis in a caſe, as ſome_.other Americans do, 
and the women concealing. their nudities: with 
leaves, like their mother Eve. The man has alſo 
a cap or coronet of feathers, - but . I don't -per- 
ceive the women - have any, covering on- their 
heads. 146d Ht a gas wad gd--bfs-- 

| Their ornaments are glittering ſtones hung upon OMma- 
their lips or noſtrils, and bracelets of feathers about PE... | 


their arms. Some of them paint their bodies of all Paint. 


manner of colours, whereas others rubbing their bo-: 


dies with gums,:ſtick beautiful feathers upon them, Feathers. 


which make them look more like fowls than human” 
creatures at a diſtance. «lod han argteo3. 

The Tupinambes, who inhabit the ſouth of 0 lgroes 
Zi], are of a moderate ſtature, and not fo dark ay.ron. 


complexion as their northern neighbours who- lie. 


. - 


are ſo black as the,Africans are,-who lie in the ſame 

latitude, it having been obſerv*d already that there 

were no Negroes in America: till they were tranſ- 

ported thither by the Spaniards and Portugueſe. 

The Typingrobes, however, reſemble the Africans 

in their flat noſes, which are not natural,. but made 

ſo in their infancy, a flat noſe. being eſteemed a . 

beauty among them. They have alſo black curd 

hair 'on their heads, but ſuffer no hair-to: grow on. 

their bodies or faces any more than the Tapuyers, 

and paint themſelves like the northern Brazilians. | 
The general food of the Brazilians was. the caſ- Food. 


| favi, or mandioka-root, dry*d and ground to pow-: 


der, of which they. made cakes, like..our ſea-biſ- 
cuit, They carry*d this flour. with them alſo, on 
Journies, and it ſery?d them, infus'd in water, as the- 
Scots do oatmeal, both as meat and drink ; .but I. 
don't find they. had any fort of corn.till the Euro- 
peans carry*d it thither. They uſed alſo to feed on. 
other roots, fruits,, and herbs, and: ſuch. veniſon as 
they could take in hunting, as alſo on fiſh and fowl, 
if they lived near the water, and with every thing, 
eat a great deal of pepper ; ſome have-added,. that 
they were canibals, and eat human fleſh from one 

end of Brazil to the other ; but late travellers ob-- 
ſerving no ſuch thing, little credit can be given to 
this. The general liquor the natives drink 1s ſpring- 
water, of which, tis ſaid, they have the beſt and. 
the greateſt variety in the world ; but. there are 

other kinds of liquors which have a- good body, 
made of their fruits preſs'd and. infus'd, or of ho. 4 


—- 


ney, with which they ſometimes get very. drunk, 


__ fitng 


| CHAP. fitting whole days 


oli 


$00 
and nights over their cups. 
They are charge alſo with being a very lazy ge- 
neration, that will never work or hunt but when 


III. - 
Conn mind 


| Artsand nevefſity compels them't And as t6 arts and ſciences, 


ſciences. 'qhey-wete \maſters of ſearce any; Unleſs the art of 


ſpinning and weaving, and fortning their arms 


_ (which conſiſted of bows, arrows, lances, and darts 
and the att of building, which'was but mean, for 
 - their houſes did 'hot-want any great contrivance. 
_ As for letters," charaters, and arithmetick, they 
. _ - 'eere perfetly ignorant of them. 
+ + 4» They had: ſome knowledge of the virtues of ſe- 
__..... veral herbs and drugs, Which they frequently admi- 
__ fviſter'@ with ſucceſs tb the fick ; but a merry writer 
_ relates, that when they defpair'd of recovering the 
_ patient, all his relatiotis agreed to knock him on the 
_ > head, which they: thought much better than a lin- 


_-gering death 3-46d this tay be as true as their de- | 


vouring human fleſh. 


Exerciſes Hunting, fiſhing; ad fowling were rather their 
Biottely neceſſary 
port of their families, in a country where 


| buſineſs than diverſion, being 

_ _ for theſup | 
—_ "they had no tame cattle or corn : Drinking, ſing- 
_ verſions, theſe they practiſed on their rejoicing 
days,” on a victory, of the birth of their children. 
 Fhey are great '(moakers, and” take the ſtrongeſt 


 _ ""tobgecs: Their pipes are a hollow reed or cane, 
_ . and the bowl a large nut-ſhell that holds almoſt a 


_ handful of tobaceo..”'- | 


' Genius, !/Phey are a traftable 'and oy ready 


4 | - q i 
' Animals. alles, 


| carryd 8 , The beaſts that were found in this country were 
Re. the fame with thoſe already deſcrib*d in Mexico and 


"to learn any art/or ſcience the Portugueſe will teach 


'* _  thethy, und take hthing fo kindly of the Fathers as 
© "the inftruting their children 3 which has given the 


Jeſuits -an opportunity of making 'abundance of 
converts ; and thoſe who live under the Portugueſe 
 _ > generally conform themſelves to their cuſtoms in 


. eating, drinking, 'cloathing, &c. Few of theſe 


go naked LE 
SNP IL. 
A Sit has been/obſerv'd ofthe reſt of America, 


Thoſe of 2#e1\curs) before 'the Europeans carried them 


Europe Over, of all which they have no great abundance. 


per to this © ct, Particularly the Peruvian ſheep, their pecca- 
ree'(to which the Europeans gave the name of hogs, 
from ſome reſemblance they had to our hogs) the 


 floth; the armadillo, the opoſſum,: the guanoe, the 
racoon, - and flying-fquirrel, with great variety of 


monkeys, deer, hares, and rabbers, differing ſome- 


thing from ours, the ant, bear, and ſome lions and _ 
 tygers, but neither 16 large or fierce as thoſe of A-_ 
frica, and porcupines. - Many of theſe animals have 
_ ſtars. 


different names given us by travellers, but are the 


ſame'already enutnerated and deſcribed in Mexico 
err OO 400? As 


or Peru. pi. 


Fowls. = Their fowls are maccaws, 


_ rich, the cormorant, the curlieu, the carrion-crow, 
and the prang, 77 wn z all Which having 'been al- 
ready deſcrib'd, I 
birds, ſeveral 

_ dunghil-fowls, and there is not any fort of poultry 

; | , 


THE PRESENT STATE EO. 
in 'Fuiope but what has been carry'd thither by the © IT 4 p. 

Porttigueſe : However, fowls of ' all kirids are but...1V-_ 
dry tmeat'in = hot climares, nor is thair mutton 


are thirty foot long 


"ing, and daficing/ were more properly their di- 


For 1 


behemoth and the unicorn any more than they are 


| ſo here they had neither horſes, cows, ſheep, . 
hogs, cats, or dogs {untek fome little mun- | 


C , 1 would not tire the reader with 
repetition. They have alſo nk variety of ſinging-. 
ſpecies of wild-dticks, wild-geeſe, and 


very good ; 'po 


is 'the beſt cſh we eat between - 


che Tropics, an dbſebved to be as eff of digeſtion 


there as any meat. 


' The moft ſurpriſing relations travellers entertain Serpent 


iis with are concerning the multitude and monſtrous 
ſize'of their ſerpents. We are told of ſome that 
and upwards, as big about as an 
hogſhead, and which will ſwallow a whole buck; 
ing their tails about them : And I remember, ſome 
travellers, that have Wrote of the Eaſt-Indics, haye 
mention'd ſerperits that have ſwallow'd a buck. 
horns and all ; but as I could never hear of any 
fich monſters when I was in the fp wey or of 
any ſerpents that were any- thing near that ſize, I 


in- 


ſeas. 


'or a man, and that they ny take by throw- 


can't help doubring whether there be any ſuch mon- | 


ſters here, haw gravely or politively ſoever ſuch 


that they have tniſtaken the crocodile for a ſerpent 
here as well as elſewhere, though even this creature 


does not cone up to the dimenſions of this pre- 


rended ſerperit. | wed PTL 

The fame writer ( Mr. Nizunore ) has fur- 
niſh*d us in his.cuts with a dragon that has wings 
and feet, an animal which I am till of opinion had 
never any other exiſtence than in the brains of the 
ancient poets. Indeed the word dragon 1s found in 
ſcripture, but as the creature is not deſcribed there, 
the term may belorig to an animal of a 'differenc 
form. [I believe no one will pretend to affirm that 
our tranſlators have never miſtaken. the nature and 
form of ſome animals we meer with it ſcripture : 
don't find the learned ate agreed about the 


about the dragon. But commend me to my friend 


_  HaxRis, who tells us of a water-ſnake in Brazil 


riear forty foot long, and every way proportionable, 


In whoſe body were found. two whole wild boars he. 
| had ſwallowed, One would think our voyage-wri-. 
| ters were lying for a wager in theſe cafes... As for 
- the amphiſbena, or ſnake with two heads, I think 


*tis agreed now that he really has but one ; only 


| ſtories are related 3 and I am apt to think at laſt 


ſome ſhort-ſighted people miſtook his tail for a 


head, it ſeems. _ CP 14. | 
Here is alſo found the rattle ſnake, and ſeveral 

other ſpecies of ſnakes, which will be deſcrib'd when 

I come to treat of the Britiſh plantations in Ameri- 


ca, They have alſo ſcorpions, centepedes, ſpiders, Inſet. 


and other venomous inſects of an extraordinary ſize: 


* And their ants are almoſt. as troubleſome here as in 


Africa, marching in great bodies, and devouring 


every thing in. their way, and are only to be de- 


ſtroy'd by fire or water, and one ſpecies of them, 


*tis faid, have wings. Here alſo. is the fire-fly, 
which ſeems to differ but little from the glow-worm, 
only in its wings : When any of theſe fix on boughs. 
of trees they appear at a little diſtance like ſo many 


_ Of bees they reckon up twelve ſeveral forts, ſome 


A | __, of which have vaſt neſts in hollow trees in the 
the quam, the enraloe, the bill-bird, the cockrecoe,. 
the partridge, the wood-pidgeon, the heron, the pe- 
lican, the crab-catcher, the fiſhing-hawk, the oft- 


woods, and others in holes of rocks, and yield them 
great quantities,of honey and wax; and the honey 
does not only, ſerve them for food, but they make a 
liquor with it that has ſome reſemblance of mead. 


fiſh, and as DamPizs has obſerv'd, the lean fleſh 
of the whales, of which they have great plenty on 


this coaſt, is eaten by the ſlaves and poor people 


at Brazil, But the beſt fiſh on their coaſt is the 


manatee, as big-as an ordinary ox, which has been 


already 


* . Their ſeas, lakes, and rivers, are full of excellent Fiſt. 


| IV. ſword-fiſh, thraſher, 


nn old-wife, cavally, 
| gar-fiſh, mullets, ſnooks, herrings, mackerel, and 
rurpoons, already deſcrib'd, oyſters, crabs, ſhrimps, 
rawns, and other ſhell-fiſh. Their beſt river-fiſh 
has a reſemblance of our perch, and they have others 
not unlike jacks ahd carp. | | 
Of amphibious animals they . have tortoiſes of 
three kinds, viz. the hawkſbill, the loggerhead, 
and the green tortoiſe; but of theſe it ſeems the Por- 


Amphibi- 
ous ani- 


mals. 


tugueſe never eat, tho* our ſeamen eſteem the green 


tortoiſe very good food. There are alſo great num- 


bers of crocodiles in their lakes and rivers, but not 


ſo large as thoſe of Africa ; and they have a crea- 
ture, which the Portugueſe call cachora de agua, or 
_ the water-dog, as big as a maſtiff, and hairy from 


head to tail ; he has four ſhort legs and a long head, 


and is of a dark- colour, and lives in freſh-water 
lakes and 
ſelf, and is faid to be good food. 


CHAP. V. 
Of their plants and vegetables. 


\ H E ſoil of Brazil, according to Da MP1ER, 

is generally good, producing very large trees 

of divers ſorts, and fir for any uſes. Their ſavan- 
nahs or paſtures are loaden with graſs and herbs, 
and being cultivated, produce every thing that 1s 


CHAP. 
V. 
Conrnpmnnd 


| Vegeta- 
bles. 


, proper for ſuch countries as lie between the Tro-_ 
| pics, as cotton, tobacco, indico, ſugar-canes, maiz, 


or Indian-corn, and fruits. 2s BE 
Foreſt- Of their foreſt-trees the chief are, the ſapiera, 
"the vermiatico, the commeſlerie, the guiteba, and 


the ſerrie 3 the ſpeckled-wood, the fuſtick, and. 


- other dying-woods; three kinds of mangrove-trees, 
and the manchinele-tree. | - 
_. The fapiera is a large tall tree, very good timber, 
. and made uſe of in building houſes, as is alſo the 
vermiatico, a tall ſtreight-body'd tree, which fur- 
niſhes them with plank two foot broad, and of the 
| bodies of theſe trees they make their canoes, or lit- 
tle country boats all of a piece, the body of the tree 
being only ſcoop*d hollow, and ſhap'd ſomething 
like a boat at the head and ftern ; and though they 
are ſo narrow that they frequently overſet, they 
-ean't ſink, and the Indians, who excel in ſwim- 
ming, make no difficulty when they are over-ſet to 
turn them up again. 
__ The commeſlerie 
in building of ſhips, for which purpoſe they are as 
* much eſteem'd as oak with us, and are ſaid to be 
harder and more durable wood. The ferrie-tree 
reſembles the elm, and is very durable in water. 
Their mangrove-trees are red, white: and black, 
the red being uſed in tanning leather here, of the 
black they make good plank, and of the white, 
maſts and yards for their barks, both the black and 
white being much larger in Brazil than in the 
gulph of Mexico. SD 
There grows alſo in Brazil a wild cocoa-nut- 
tree, neither ſo tall or ſo large as thoſe that grow in 
the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies. They bear nuts as the 
* Others, but not a quarter ſo big as the right cocoa- 
nuts. The ſhell is full of kernel, without any hol- 
low place or water in it, and the kernel is ſweet, 
but very hard both for the teeth and digeſtion. 
Theſe nuts are in much efteem for making beads 
for pater-noſters, bowls of tobacco-pipes, and other 
roys 3 and-eyery ſmall ſhop at the bay has a great 
many to {ell.:- At the top of theſe baſtard cocoa- 
trees among the branches there grows a ſort of long 
N OA. i -. IS 


ponds, but comes. on ſhore to ſun him-_ 


_ on the other when ri 


and the guiteba are moſt uſed | 


OF BRAZIL, 


CHAP. already defcrib'd in Mexico. They have alſo the black thread, like hotſe-hair, but much longer, C 
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which” by the Portugueſe is called Treſabo z of ,__**_. 


theſe they make cables, which are very ſerviceable, 
ſtrong and laſting ; for they will not rot as cables 
made of hemp, though they lie expoſed to wet and 


heat. Theſe are the cables which they keep in 


their harbours to let out to hire to European ſhips, 


and reſemble the Coyre cables. 
There are alſo in Brazil three 

trees, but very little of the right Weſt-Indian cot- 

ton-ſhrub, of which the cotton-cloth is made. 


ſorts of cotton- 


| As to fruits they have ſeveral kinds of oranges Fruits. 


and limes, pomegranates, pomecitrons, and Euro- 
pean grapes; but all rheſe have been tranſported 
thither by the Portugueſe. There were no ſuch 
fruits in America till the Europeans introduced 
them. They have alſo plantains, banana's, guava's, 
the true cocoa-nut, cabbage-trees, cuſtard-apples, 


ſourſops, caſhews, papahs, jenipahs. | 


The ſourſop is a fruit as large as a man's head, 


_ of an oval ſhape, green on one ſide and yellowiſh 
The outfide or coat is 


pretty thick and very rough, with ſmall ſharp knobs, 


the inſide is full of a ſpungy pulp, with' black ſeeds 
or kernels, in ſhape and bigneſs. like a pumpkin-- 
pulp is very juicy, of a pleaſant taſte 
and wholeſome. You ſuck the juice out of the pulp, - 
and fo ſpit it out. The tree or ſhrub that bears' 
this fruit grows about ten or twelve foot high, with” 
a ſmall ſhort body, the branches growing pretty 


ſeed. The 


ſtreight'up. The twigs are ſlender and tough, and 


ſo is the ſtem of: the fruit. -This fruit grows alſo. 


both in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. © 
| The caſhew is a fruit as big as a pippin, pretty 


long, and bigger near the ſtem than at the other 
end, growing tapering. The rind is ſmooth and” 
The ſeed of this 


thin, of a red and yellow colour. 
fruit grows at the end of it. _ *Tis of an olive co- 


lour, ſhap'd like a bean, and about the ſame bigneſs, 


but not altogether ſo flat. The tree is as big as 
an apple-tree, with branches, not thick, yet ſpread- 


ing off. The boughs are groſs, the leaves broad 


and round, and in ſubſtance pretty thick. This 


fruit is ſoft and ſpungy when ripe, and full of juice. 


It is very pleaſant, and gratefully rough on the 
tongue, and is accounted very wholeſome. This 
fruit alſo grows both in the Eaft and Weſt-Indies. 
The' jenipah, or jenipapah, is a ſort of fruit, 
of the calabaſh or gourd Find. It is about the 
bigneſs of a duck-egg, and ſomewhat of the oval 
ſhape, and is of a grey colour. The ſhell is not 
altogether 'ſo thick nor hard as a calabaſh. *Tis 


full of whitiſh pulp mixt with ſmall flat ſeeds, and 
both pulp-and ſeeds are taken into the mouth, but 


ſucking our the pulp they ſpit out the ſeeds. - It 


is of a ſharp and pleaſing taſte, and is very inno- 


cent. The tree that bears it is much like an aſh, 
ſtreight-body*d, and of a good height, clear from 
limbs till near the top, where the branches put 
forth a ſmall head. 
and ſo is the fruit. 

| Beſides theſe, here are many ſorts of fruits which 
are not met with any where elſe, as ariſah's, meri- 
calah*s, petango's, &c. Arifah's are an excellent 
fruit, not much bigger than a large cherry, ſhaped 
like a catherine-pear, being, ſmall at the ſtem and 


ſwelling bigger towards the end. . They are of a_ 


2eniſh colour, and have ſmall ſeeds as big as mu- 

ſtard-ſeeds ; they are ſomewhat tart, yet pleaſant, 

and very wholeſome,and may be eaten by ſick people. 

 Mericaſah's are an excellent fruit, of which there 

are two forts, one growing on a ſmall tree or ſhrub, 

which 1s counted the beſt, — other growing on a 
23 K 


The rind is of a pale grey, 
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| CHAP: kind of ſhrub like a vine, which they. plant about 
V- arboursto make a ſhade, having many broad leaves. 


® 


The fruit js as big as a ſmall orange, round and 


| green, , When they, are ripe they are ſoft, full of 


white pulp mixt thick with little black ſeeds, and 
there. is no ſeparating one from the other till they 
are-in your mouth, when you ſuck out the white 
pulp and ſpit out the ſtones. They are tart, pleaſant, 
and very: wholeſome. " 

Petango's area ſmall red fruit that grow alſo on 


ſmall trees, and are as big as cherries, but. not ſo glo- 


-. -bular, having one flat ſide, and alſo five or ſix ſmall 


protuberant ridges..  *Tis a very pleaſant tart fruit, 
and has a pretty large flattiſh ſtone in the middle, 

\ Petumbo's are a yellow fruit (growing ona ſhrub 
like a vine) bigger than cherries, with a pretty 


large ſtone.” Theſe are ſweet, but rough in- the 


Mungaroo's are a fruit as big as cherries, red on 
one fide- and white on. the-other ſide. They are 


full, of ſmall ſeeds, which are commonly ſwallowed | 


In cating them. ey 8193-1 | 


growing on large trees, 


: 


ſeeds in the middle, and are well taſted. _ 


_ Ingwa's are a fruit like the locuſt fruit, four inches 
long and one broad... [hey grow on high trees. 


. Otee is/ a fruit as. big as.a large cocoa-nut. It. 


hath,a huſk on-the,out-ſide, and a large ſtone with- 


- ing and is accounted/a, very fine fruit. xij2 
 Muſteran deova?s are a. round fruit as byg as a. 


| ſhell is chewed with the fruit, and ſpit out with the | 


4 4 Z 


large hazel-nut,' cover*'d with: 'thin brittle ſhells 
O 


a blackiſh colour. They/ have a ſmall ſtone . 


in.the, middle, , incloſed within /a black -pulpy ſub- 


ſtance, which is of a. pleaſant. taſte. The outſide 


ſtone, when the pulp. is ſuck*d from them. _ 


which inclines me. to. believe that no other ſoil but - 


_ Palm-berries  (calted here dendes) grow plenti- 


fully about Bahia. the largeſt are as big as wallnuts. 


They. grow in bunches on the top: of the body 
of the tree. among - the branches or-leaves, as all 


fruits of the palm kind do. Theſe are the ſame 


kind: of berries or,quts, as thoſe they. make the 


palm-oil with 'on. the coaſt ,of -Guinea, where they 
abound, . | | 


_Phyſick-nnts, 25.0Mr ſeamen call them, are call'd 


here. fineon, and agnus-caſtus is call'd here, carre- 


pat. |'Fheſe both grow. here ; ſo do'mendibees, a 


truit like ,phyfick-nuts.' They ſcorch them in a 


pan over the fire betore they eat them, _ 


- They have plenty ,of callavances, pine-apples, 


pumpkins, water-melons, muſk-melons, cucum- 
bers.z and roots, as yams, potatoes, caſſava's, &c. 
Garden-herbs alſo good ſtore, as cabbages, tur- 
nips, onions, 'leeks, and abundance. of fallading ; 
and for the pot, . drugs of | ſeveral forts, viz. 1aſ- 


ſafras, ſnake-root, &c.. belides the wood menti- 


on'd. tor dying and other uſes, as fuſtick, ſpeckled- 
waoad. &c..:: is Ko 

DamPIER relates, that the Jeſuits have intro- 
duced the cinamon-tree into their garden at St. 
Salvador, but 1t is probable it degenerates, and 
the bark 1s not fo fine a ſpice as that of-the Ceylon- 
cinamon, irom--whence/ it is brought; for- if it 


were, there 15 no-reaſen they ſhould not propagate. 


6 more z and indeed the cinamon -that grows on 
the Malabar coaſt in,;the;Eaſt-Indies, which is but 
a tew leagues from Ceylon, is not comparable to it 


or in any other country between the Tropics, .un- 

leſs in Peru. boot Soos $9 £b3 "Wi! 

And here I muſt caution the reader to underſtand 
wry \ .., -.» What is ſaid above only of that;partiof Brazil which 

 Muckiſhaws are a fruit as big as crab-apples, | 

They have alſo ſmall 
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St. Salvador, which is another Eaſt-India fruit, but CH A 


I find they are not common in Brazil. 


As to their corn, there is no fort: that thrives in- C0, 


Brazil like maiz, or Indian-corn. | Wheat and rye 
grow too rank and run up into ftraw z and the only; 
way to procure a good crop is to make the ſoil 
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poorer by mixing ſand with it inſtead of dung-to 


enrich it : And this is the caſe of moſt foreign ſeeds. 


Their ſeed-time is at the beginning of the rainy 
ſeaſon, and their harveſt immediately after it. Their 


own trees and ſhrubs bear leaves, bloſſoms, and 2 


fruit all the'year round and the ſame is obſc 


of their oranges, limes, 'and ſome other fruits that 
have been carried thither : And thoſe who would 
have ripe grapes all the year, *tis ſaid, only prune; 


their vines at different times to effect-it, and they 
produce a fine luſcious grape as ſweet as honey 3 
and yet they can-have'no wine'that will keep here, 


lies within the Tropic of Capricorn, which is the 
beſt planted and peapled of any: part of Brazil; for 
in the countries ſouth of the Tropic of Capricorn, 


the fame grain and fruits grow, as do to the 


north-ward of the Tropic of Cancer, and many kinds 


of fruit which flouriſh between the Tropics will not 
come to any thing ' without the "Tropics : As 
the air and ſeaſons are very different, fo are their 
grain, fruits, and plants generally ; tho* there are 


ſome will thrive on either ſide the Tropic. 
The ants in Brazil are great enemies to the corn, 
fruits, and other produce of the earth, which the 


huſbandmen endeayour to deſtroy by fire and wa- : 

ter, but all their care ſometimes proves ineffe&tual. ' 
As to their minerals, there is no doubt but they Minerals. | 

have diſcover*d very rich gold mines of late years 


by the vaſt treaſures of that kind they ſend annual- 


ly to Europe z and, *tis faid, there are ſome filver ©. 
mines in the country. They have alſo diſcover'd- 


very rich diamond mines, jaſper, emeralds, chry- 
ſtal, and other precious ſtones, inſomuch that the 
value of theſe are much fallen. | 


CHAP. VI 


Of their biftory, government, arms, forces, wars, 


marriages, women, children, ſlaves, and funerals. 


NIPH E firft Adventurer that difcover'd the coaſt C H AP. 


of Brazil was AMER 1cus V ESPUTI1US, an 


Italian, then in the ſervice of the King of Spain : f;gory. 


This was in the year 1498, but. then he ſail'd no 
further than to the 5th degree of ſouth latitude. 
Afterwards, in the year 1500, being employed by 
the King of Portugal, he ſailed again to Brazil, and 


extended his diſcoveries to 52 degrees of ſouth la- 


titude ; but he does not give us any account of the 
country, or the natives he ſaw in either of thoſe 


. voyages. 


that of Ceylon will bear.the true cinamon. I wiſh 


it were otherwiſe, that we might -ſhare that valua- 
ble ſpice with the Dutch, and were not oblig'd to 


- pay, waat price they, are; pleaſed to ſet upon it. 


- The Jcluits have mango's alſo in their garden at 
4 | 


The ſame year, 1500, Eua NUEL King of 
Portugal ſending a fleet of thirteen fail to the Eaſt- 


Indies, they were driven from their intended courſe: 
upon the coaſt at Brazil, where meeting with a 
pretty good harbour, after a ſtorm, wherein they- 


had ſuffer'd much, they gave it the name of Porto 
Seguro, which lies in ſeventeen degrees of ſouth la- 
titude, .and to the country they gave the. name of 
Santa Cruz ; tho? it ſoon after loſt it, and obtain*d 
the name of Brazil, as has been obſerv'd already. 
The Admiral of this fleet, PxTER ALVAREZ 
CaPRAL1s, ſent .one of his ſhips back to Portugal 


with an account of the richneſs of the country and 


its 
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age to the Eaſt-Indies with the reſt. 
Several private Adventurersupon this intelligence 
went over to Brazil with their familtes, but were 


. moſt of them deſtroy*'d by the natives, and no ſettle- | 


ment was made to any purpoſe *till the year 1549, 


when Jonn III. King of Portugal, ſent a great 


fleet thither with a thouſand ſoldiers on board, un- 
der the command of Thomas DE Sosa their 
General, and with them a great many Jeſuits, 
whom Pope Pau 1II. deſired might be embark*d 
in order to endeavour the converſion of the natives. 

This fleet arriving at the bay of All Saints, Ge- 
neral Sosa there built the city of St. Salvador, of 
which FERDINANDEZ SARDINIA was appointed 
the firſt Biſhop in the following year 1550. 

The Portugueſe finding the Brazilians divided 


Into ſeveral petty kingdoms and ſtates, at war among 


themſelves, and joining with one nation againſt 
another, by this means ſubdu'd firſt their enemies 


_ and then their allies, making ſlaves of all without 


diſtinftion. Serigippe, which lies contiguous to 


the bay of All Saints on the north, and which I 


have conſider'd as part of this province, was the firſt 
conqueſt the Portugueſe made. | _ 
The French alſo made ſeveral attempts to ſettle 


.colonies on the coaſt of Brazil; but were driven from 


thence from time to time by the Portugueſe, who 
at length poſſeſs'd themſelves of all the coaſt from 


the river Amazon to the river of Plata. 


To juſtify their invaſions of this country, and the 
barbarous maſſacres they committed there, they have 
repreſented the people as infidels without any notion 
of God or religion, and even canibals: And where- 
as we have been told by the Spaniards that the coun- 


tries'of Guiana and Caribiana, which le contiguous 
to Brazil, and extend from the Equator to 10 de- 


\ grees north latitude, were canibals ; now the Por- 
 tugueſe endeavour to perſuade us, that the Brazili- 


at one time or other. 


ans, whoſe country extends from the Equator to 35 


degrees of ſouth latitude, were likewiſe canibals and 
infidels: And indeed this 1s what the Spanigrds and 
Portugueſe have affirm'd of all the American nations 
They tell us, they were 


_ perpetually engag*d in war with each other, and eat 


Knivet's © 
account of 


canibals, 
giants, 
monſters, 


up their enemies that fell into their hands; and yet 
none of our Engliſh Adventurerers for an hundred 


years paſt, none of our Buccaneers, that have pene- 


trated through and through the country, and re- 
ſided among the Caribbees themſelves, who were 
moſt fam*d for eating human fleſh, have ever ſeen 
any ſuch thing. - cs oy Reis | 
About an hundred and forty years ago, indeed, 
ſome of our people, 'who had their intelligence, I 
preſume, from the Spaniards and Portugueſe, pre- 
rended that they had ſeen the Brazilians devour their 
enemies, of whom the moſt eminent is Knrver. 
This gentleman tells us he was left ſick on ſhore at 


_ - Brazil by Captain Cavenpisn, m the year 1592, 
and being taken' priſoner by the natives, together 


with twelve Portugueſe, his companions were kilPd, 
broiPd, and eaten, but his life was fav*d becauſe the 
natives took him for a Frenchman ; and of theſe 
executions he gives us the following account. 
That having taken a priſoner in battle, and con- 


__ vey*d him into their own country, they gave him 


one of their ſiſters or daughters to ſerve him as a 
temperary wife, furniſhing him with the beſt fqod, 
and all that is deſirable in life; and when they have 
fatted him, they proclaim the day and: place of his 
execution z in. the morning whereof many thouſands 
of the people aſſemble early, drinking, fling and 
dancing for ſeveral hours ; after which the captive 
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is brought out, bound about the body with- cords, cy A P. 


which are held by ſix or ſeven people, bur his hands ny 


at liberty : In this condition the priſoner uſually 
makes a ſpeech to the people, and tells them,** Thus 
<« have I often bound your friends and relations, 
& and then broiPd and devoutr*d'them ; nor willy 


«© countrymen ſuffer my dearh'to be long tnteveng- 


<« ed.” Then they bring him ſtones and bid him 
revenge himſelf, whereupon he' throws then among 
the multitude, of whom he frequently Wounds ſeve- 


ral; and having continued this ſport Tore tire, ohe . 
advances with the fatal club, and demanding, © Art 


& thou he that haſt kil'd and devout'd our Pg ? 
© Take leave of all that is pleaſant and defirable'to 
<< thee, for thou ſhalt ſee rhem no more ; thon ſhale 
& bekilPd and devour'd in like manner as thou haſt 
&« kjlPd and devour'd our friends :*” and then beats 


out his brains with a club, After which the wife 


they had given him comes and bewails the fate of 
her huſband, bur eats the firſt flice of him, however, 
when he is broil*'d, *ris ſaid; and then the reſt of the 
carcaſe is cut in pieces and diſtributed among the 
people, particularly they give the guts and tntratls 


to the women, and the head and brains fall to the 
PuRcnase, Vol, IV. 
ÞP- 1217. Vol. V. p. 914. bo ores 


ſhare of the children. | 

If any man ſhould be found credulous enough to 
believe this formal and improbable tale, yet the reſt 
of the monſtrous relations contain*'d in Mr. Knt- 
vET's narrative, which are now know to be falſe, 


are ſufficient to ſhock his faith in this. 


He relates, that the people of Tucuman, a g- 
vince of La Plata, are pigrmes - PurcH ASE, , ol. 
IV. p. 1231. And that at the Straights of Magellan 


he met with another nation of pigmies, of about 


five ſpans high, 'and with mouths from ear'to car, 
of whom he faw ſeveral thouſands ; and rhat th 
traffick*'d with the Engliſh, giving them pearls ar 
feathers for European toys. ICs) abs, Toba 
T hat in the'ſame Straights he faw' naked giants 
ſixteen ſpans high; Puxcyase, Vol. IV. p; 1231. 
That he ſaw a monfter of a mermaid, p. 1240. 
That he had feen a ſnake that ſwallow'd men, 


ſtags, and OXen, and after ſach morſels would lie ; 


ſleeping *till his fleſh rotted, or was pick'd clan off 
the bones by birds of prey; after which new fleſh 
grew upon the bones again, and the creature awak- 


ed, his head having been live all the while, but 


bury'd in mud. 'Purcnase, Vol. V. p. 914. 
That he knew ſeveral Brazilians "oflelg'd by the 
devil, and ſome of them kilFd by evil ſpirits: He 
himſelf heard an Indian diſcourſing with an evil ſpi- 
rit, and threatening to turn' Chriſtian if the ſpirit 


did not ceaſe to affit him. May we not, after * 


ſuch a multitude of idle ſtories, very welt ſuſpend 
our belief of the firſt in relation to'canibals? And 
yet this is the man whoſe accounts of theſe things 
are moſt depended upon, and which Purcnase, 
in his colle&tion, has'given ſuch countenance ro, that 
he has compiP'd his narratives twice over (viz.) m 
the fourth and fifth volumes, fronr whence I took 
theſe pretty ſtories: But it being acknowledg'd that 
the Caribbees and other nations charg*d with eating 
human flefh have 'generally lett it off at this-day ; 
and the reaſon of their preſent abſtemiouſneſs being 
demanded, one of Mr. Purca asr's authors in- 


forms us, that they happen*d to eat a Friar whoſe 


fleſh poiſon'd ſeveral of them, and that was the 
reaſon they never hik'd man's-fleſh fince. ' Pur- 
ene, Yot 3-506. nn I ens 23: 


As to religion, the Portugueſe will not allow the Religion, 


Brazilians any, and yet they tell usthey have Prieſts, 
and allow a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments ; that 
; the 


 . CH AP. the brave go to Elyſium, or Paradiſe, and mean compil'd are fo inconſiſtent and full. of contradic-C H A E: 
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and cowardly ſouls to a place of torment. Pur- 


CHASE, Vol. V. p. 915, &c. 


- The ſame authors admit, that their Prieſts dire& 
| them to bring their offerings to them, and aſſure 
© them, on their doing this, that thoſe inviſible be- 
"ings who give them food and all the good things 


_ they enjoy, wil proper their affairs ; and if they 
. neglect this they muſt 


ſome dreadful calami- 


expect 


- ies will overtake them, and that accordingly the 


ople bring them ſuch fruits as they apprehend will 


| be moſt acceptable. They inform us allo, that they 


believe their ſouls ſurvive their bodies, and are con- 


_ verted into demons, or ſpirits, after death. Pvu r- 
CHASE. Vol. IV. p. 1289. Vol. V. p. 916, 917. 


Another writer in Purxcu asx's collection tells 


- us, they comforted themſelves that they ſhould after 
_ death viſit their anceſtors beyond certain mountains. 


. From all which it is evident that this people were 


_ notentirely without religion ; that they believe ſome 
_ Inviſible beings are the authors of all their good and 


_ bad fortune in the world ; and that they ſhall be. 


rewarded and puniſh'd hereafter according to their 
_ behaviour in this life, and conſequently are not thoſe 


infidels they are ſometimes repreſented. 


And though the idolatrous Portugueſe make their 
having no images amongſt them another argument 


'that they have no religion, I preſume that will be 


of little weight with Proteſtants. But further, we 


meet with writers in PuRCcHase that tell us ſome 
of the Brazilians worſhip the New moon, at leaſt 


- that they dance and ſing when it appears: And that 
_ Others worſhip the conſtellation call'd the Great 
Bear, rejoicing much when it appears in their he- 
 miſphere. _ 


As to their having no temples, perhaps they look 
upon the heaven over their heads to be the only pro- 


per temple to adore the great Creator in, or at leaſt 


moſt proper to adore the Sun, Moon, and Stars, if 


they worſhip them as gods, as ſome relate, 


| Nor do theſe people live without government. 


They have Kings in their reſpeQive territories, who - 


adminiſter juſtice according to the cuſtom of their 


ſeveral countries, tho' they have no written laws : 


And where one man has injur*d another, he is obli- 


 Mar- 
_ Tiages, 


ged to make him fatisfaCtion in kind, if it be poſli- 
ble: And no people are more kind or hoſpitable to 


ſtrangers than the Brazilians are, fo far are they 
from murdering and devouring foreigners, even by 


the relation of thoſe very Portugueſe, that have re- 
preſented them as canibals. | 

In their marriages they are not confin'd to one 
woman, but enter into a contra&t, however, with 


. their relations to uſe them well, in which they are 


uſually as good as their words ; and when a man 


_ takes home his wife there is great feaſting and re- 


Joicing, but no other ceremony that I can learn, 
The women, however, ſeem to have much the 


tions, that we ſcarce know what to make of them. 


\ The beſt account 1 can collect of their funerals ff” 


and mourning is, that upon the death of any perſon, 
the friends and relations aſſemble and ſet up a how], 
not unlike that of the wild Iriſh, repeating by turns 
the praiſes of the deceas'd, admiring his wealth, his 
ſtrength, beauty, and excellent parts, the multi- 
tude of his friends, ſervants and cattle, concluding 
with words of the following tenour ; © He is 
© dead; we ſhall fee him no more until we dance 
* with him beyond the mountains.” Theſe lamen- 
tations having continued ſix hours, they prepare to 
bury the deceas'd, digging a grave like the mouth 
of a well, in which they place the corpſe in a ſitting 
poſture, and building a little tomb of the form of a 
dome over him, they leave at the place all manner 
of meat and drink, his arms, and whatever was 
uſeful ro him while alive, coming every day with 
freſh ſupplies to the grave for a month, making the 
ſame lamentations they did the firſt day, and afflit- 
ing themſelves during this time by fafting and other 
penances ; and if he leave wives behind him they 
cut off their hair. This mourning having conti- 


_ nued a month, they reſume their former way of life. 
The maſter of the family is uſually buried in the 


middle of the houſe, and his romb adorn'd with 
beautiful feathers and other ornaments. 


As to the wars of theſe people among themſelves, Wars and 
they had no other arms but. bows, arrows, and 72% 


wooden ſwords or clubs, and in fome places ſhields; ' 
and when they charg'd an enemy it was never in 
rank and file, but in great confuſion if they came to 
a field-fight, which was not often, for moſt of 


_ their actions were perform'd. by ſurprize. They 


would march day and night with great expedition, 
and lying in woods fall upon their enemies when 
they were unprepar'd to receive them, carrying 
away men, women, and children into ſlavery ; for 


_ their towns had no walls or fortifications to defend 


them. | = : 
To.proceed in the hiſtory. I have already ob- 
ſerv*d that the Portugueſe diſcover'd this country in 
the year 1500 ; that they made ſeveral attempts to 
plant ir with ſmall ſucceſs, *till the year 1549, 
when they fix'd themſelves at the bay of All-Saints, 
and built the city of St. Salvador ; that the French 
alſo made ſome attempts to plant colonies on this 
coaſt, but were driven from thence by the Portu- 
gueſe, who remain'd in Brazil almoſt without a ri- 
val *till the year 1623 ; but being then under the 
dominion of the King of Spain, with whom the 
United Provinces were-at war, the Dutch Weſt- 
India Company fitted out a ſtrong fleet, and putting 
a good body of land-forces on board, ſent them to 
Brazil, where they attack'd and took the city of 
St. Salvador, in the bay of All Saints, with very 
little loſs : But the King of Spain ſending a great 


fleet and army thither in the year 1625, recover'd St $"z 


. . 3 
the city again, and drove the Dutch out af the _ 


country. However, the Hollanders continued to Spaniards. 


ateſt ſhare in the care and trouble of providing 
for the family ; for they are not only employ'd in 
their domeſtick affairs, but it falls to their lot to 


plant and gather in their fruits, roots, and other 


food. The man is only employ'd in making his 


arms, . or in hunting or fiſhing 3 and upon a march 


_ or removal, the women carry all the baggage. 


ſend ſtrong ſquadrons to the coaſt of Brazil every 
year, where they harraſs'd the Portugueſe ſettle- - 
ments, and made abundance of rich prizes ; and 
making a deſcent near Olinda, in the year 1629, 


took that city with the fortreſs of The Recief, and The _ 
being join'd by ſome nations of -the Indians againſt _ 
the Portugueſe, at length poſſeſs'd themſelves of the g; and the 
entire province of Pernambuco, where they ereCted whole pro- 
a great many forts, and compell'd the Portugueſe _ w 
who reſided in that part of the country to obey them 7c.) 
as their Sovereigns z whereupon Count MAURICE 
of Naſſau was pleaſed to accept the government of ary 

| | Dutc 


They tell us a great many idle ſtories in relation 
to their womens bearing children, and particularly 
that the woman is no ſooner deliver'd but ſhe goes 
about her buſineſs, and the huſband is put to bed in 
her ſtead, and the child is left to ſhift for irſelf upon 
the floor. And yet in other places they tell us, that 
no people are ſo fond of their children as the Brazi- 

| Hans ; and indeed the relations that PuRCH ASE has 
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hot ſeaſon better than the natives. Nor are the © HAP. 
WY 


C-H AP. Dutch territories in Brazil, and remain'd in that ca- 
VI. pacityat The Recief, or Pernambuco, from the year 


1637 to the year 1644 ; during all which time the , th 
. theirconqueſts deſtroy*d the unfortunate natives by 


. Dutch and Portugueſe remaining in a ſtate of war, 
Reduces Prince MavRi1ce recover'd from the Portuguſe 
three pr9- three more of their northern provinces : Nor did 


vinces he contenthimſelf with taking places from the Por- * 


re. . . | 5 L £& 
TO tygueſe in Brazil,, but detach*d from.thence a ſqua 


dron to the coaſt of Africa, and took from them 


the important fort of Del Mina, the ſtrongeſt for- 
treſs on the Guinea coaſt, which the Hollanders are 
in poſſeſſion of at this day. But the Dutch Weſt- 
India Company not ſupplying the Count with ſuch 
a number of forces as he apprehended was neceſſary 
to ſecure their conqueſts againſt the Portugueſe, he 
 return'd to Holland in diſguſt, in the year 1644, 
after which the affairs of the Dutch in Brazil de- 
clin'd apace;z for the Portugueſe who lived under 


the government of the Hollanders, joining their 


countrymen, by degrees recover'd all the towns 
which the Hollanders were in poſſeſſion .of, and 
drove them entirely out of Brazil again, in the year 
gy” ny | by OY 

| However, the Dutch ſtill continuing their pre- 
tenfions to Brazil, and committing continual depre- 
dations on the Portugueſe at fea, the latter agreed, 

_ at a treaty of peace made between the King of Por- 
tugal and the States-General, . by the mediation of 


England, in the year 1661, to pay the Dutch eighty 


tuns of gold to relinquiſh their intereſt in that coun- 

try 3 which was accepted, and the Portugueſe have 
remain'd' in the peaceable poſſeſſion of all Brazil 

_ from that day to this. © et Ions. 
The pre- « I come now to conſider the preſent inhabitants of 
ſent inba- Brazil, which are, 1. Portugueſe; 2. Crioli ; 3. 
me" of Meftize ; '4. Negroes; and, 5. Brazilians. The 
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Portugueſe of Europe, who are the Governors, are 
the feweſt in number z the Crioli, or thoſe born of 
Portugueſe parents in Brazil, are more numerous z 

- and the Meftize, or mingled breed, ſtill more nu- 


merous than either z for few of the Portugueſe but 


have had black or tawny miſtreſſes, and the iſſue of 
theſe having intermarry*d, they are multiplied to a 
_ very great degree : But whether the Negroes do not 
exceed all the reſt I much queſtion, there having 
been ſo many imported annually from Africa for an 
hundred and fifty years paſt. The Dutch relate, 
that when they were poſſeſs'd of the northern pro- 
vince of Brazil, which are not a third of the whole, 
they employ'd no leſs" than forty thouſand Negroes 
in their ſugar-works and other huſbandry : And as 
the Portugueſe employ'd a proportionable number, 
which have been increaſing and multiplying for up- 
wards of an hundred years, and ſo many thouſands 
annually imported all the while, they muſt of ne- 
ceſſity ſwarm upon the Brazil coaſt by this time 3 


and indeed there are ſome Portugueſe Planters, *tis 


faid, that have ſeveral hundreds of Negroe ſlaves ; 
and when they have not employment for them they 
ſuffer them to work for themſelves, paying their 
maſters ſomething weekly out of what they get : 
And thoſe Negroes which are bred up to any. trade, 
ſuch as Carpenters, Smiths, and Bricklayers, bring 
in their malters a handſome income. 

As to the native Brazilians, they are partly freemen 
and partly ſlaves; but the Negroe ſlaves are much 
more valued than the Brazilians, being of more ro- 
buſt conſtitutions, and fitter for labour : As they 
come from the coaſt of Africa, oppoſite to Brazil, 
which is much hotter, they indure fatigue in the 
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latter now very numerous ; for the Portugueſe, on 
their invaſion of this country, like the Spaniards, in 
all the cruel ways they could invent, inſomuch that 
of an hundred thouſand men they found in the ſmall 
province of Serigippe (if we” tay credit the Dute 

writers ) they reduced them,m' a few years to Sk 


or five hundred men. # 


As to the forces and ſtrength of the Portugueſe The force 
in Brazil, I don't at all doubt but that it is ſuffici- of the Por- 
ent at this day to maintain the dominion of that **8u*{e in 


country againſt any other Power. The Engliſh 
and Dutch and other Powers may diſturb their na- 
vigation, and perhaps now and then ſurprize their 


if they ſhould attempt it z for that mixture of peo- 
ple, Portugueſe, Crioli, natives, Meſtize, and Ne- 
groes, are now in a manner one people, their re- 


| ligion the ſame, and their blood intermix'd by mar- 


riages, and would infallibly unite therefore. againſt 
all the reſt of the world, however they may diſa- 


gree among themſelves while they have no enemy 


to contend with. And this -is an advantage that 
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maritime places, but I don't apprehend they would 
any of them be able to take this country from them, 


the Spaniards, Portugueſe, and' French have of the _ 


Engliſh in America ; theſe nations always make the 


natives and Negroes, where they haveany power, of 


their own'religion, and theſe, in alittle time, dif- 


cover as much or more zeal for their ſuperſtition 


than the Spaniards themſelves, and would never 


. bear that any people, who carried the name of he- 


reticks, ſhould plant themſelves amongſt them, if 
they had no other reaſon to oppoſe it. | 

Nor is the circumſtance of marriage and alli- 
ance inconſiderable. Blood and relations lay ſtrong 
obligations upon all people to unite againſt ſtran- 
gers; and this the Engliſh do not enough conſider, 
when they prohibit their people matching with the 
natives or Negroes, and we ſeem as averſe to the in- 


ſtructing them in our religion as we do to the ming- 


ling our blood with theirs ; which is the reaſon they 
generally remain-in a ſeparate intereſt, and inſtead 


of ſerving their allies or maſters faithfully, areever 


conſpiring to cut their throats, and eſcape out of 
their-hands, and poſſibly would rather join an ene- 
my than oppoſe him. _ | | 

But to proceed. Any European Power would 
find much greater difficulties in driving'the Portu- 
gueſe from their ſettlements in Brazil than they did 
to fix themſelves there ; for the inhabitants were 


then a naked defenceleſs people, and divided into. 


a great many little ſtates and kingdoms ; whereas 


the preſent inhabitants are all united and underſtand 


the art of war as well as we do. They are alſo uſed 
to that hot climate, which muſt prove fatal to a- 
bundance of Europeans on their arrival there, as 
well as the want of proviſions, which the Portu- 
gueſe would not fail to deſtroy in order to diſtreſs 
their enemies. From all which conſiderations L 
conclude, that the Portugueſe are now ſo well fix*'d 
in Brazil that it is not in the power of any other 
nation to expel them from this country and fix 
themſelves in it. we 

If the Dutch, who had poſſeſs'd themſelves of 


four of their provinces, and had ſo many fortreſſes 


in Brazil, could * not maintain their ground, it” is 
reaſonable to believe that no other Power will be 
able to ſucceed in ſuch an enterprize. 
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"Britiſh PLAN TATION 8. 


of the name, frnation, extent, and fubdivif ons of the Britiſh plantations on the continent of America: ; 
ond more partieing 4 the province of Vi irginia. 


C H AP. HE. Briiſh dominions in America come 

_ next to be conſider'd : And theſe are divi- 
—_— ded into, 1. Thoſe that are fituated on the 
plantations continent: And, '2dly, the iſlands. The ' territories 
Their fitu- ſubje&t to Britain on the continent (except Hud- 


grees of north latitude, and lies between 60 and CH "y P, 
go degrees of weſtern longitude. | 

And that I may not be thought to have aſlign'd Britiſh 
this vaſt country to Britain without any foundation, Planta- 
I ſhall here preſent the reader with that article in 9+ 


ation and 
- extent. 


ſon's: bay, or New-Britain) lie contiguous, and are 
extended, along the eaſtern coaſt of north-Ame- 


 rica'from 31 degrees of northern latitudeto 5o and 


upwards ; lying between the 63d and 83d degrees 

of weſtern longitude. And as the coaſt runs or ex- 
jade from the ſouth-weſt to the north-caſt, 
are abour fifteen hundred miles in length, and ge- 


_ nerally under two hundred miles broad, but 


in no- place four hundred 3 | unleſs we take in 
the Iroquois and other Indian nations under our 
protection, and then they may be extitged wa 
ther weſtward. 

- When the Spaniards firſt diſcover'd the country 
north of the gulph of Mexico, they call'd it all by 
the general name of Florida; but having graſped 
more'than they-could cultivate or defend, they in 
a manner deſerted this part of America, and fix'd 


_ themſetves'in thoſe parts of it that abounded in ſil- 


_ ver 'and'gold.. 


'F hename. 


Subdiviſi- 
; ON, 


'Whereupon the Engliſh, French, 
and Durch-thought themſelves at liberty to ſend co- 
lonies to north-America, and gave ſuch names to 


the: countries -they Lon, mpg poſleſs'd themſelves 


6f as they ſaw fit. - 
bit Warirea Ratzcn was the firſt Engliſh 
adventurer who attempted to ſettle colonies on this 
coaſt, and-gave it the name of Virginia, inhonour of 
his ſovereign, the virgin Queen E11zaBETH, as 
will-appear more at large in the chapter afſign'd for 
rreating of the hiſtory of this country, It was after- 
wards divided into north and ſouth-Virginia, but 
at this day we find it ſubdivided into the eight fol- 
lowing" provinces (viz.) 1. Carolina, in which 
Georgia is comprehended. 2. Virginia Proper. 
. Maryland. 4. Penſilvania. $5. New-Jerſey. 
. New-York. 
Seotland, cald alſo Acadia and Acady. 9. There is 
Rillaninth province call'd New-Britain, or the Ter- 
ra de Labarador; which is mm a great meaſure the 


{ame with that cald Hudſon's bay and ftreights, 


and is ſeparated from the relt of the Britiſh territo- 
ries by the rivers of St. Laurence and part of the 
French Canada, It extends from 50 to "6 Ce- 


they © 


' tives 1s another 


of which Vi 


7. New-England ;- and 8. New-. 


the treaty of Utretcht, madein theyear 1712, where- 
by the French refign'd this part of AmericatoGreat- 
Britain, which is of the following tenour (viz.) 


_ - 46 The faid moſt chriſtian King ſhall reſtore to 
4 the kingdom and Queen of Great-Britain, to be 


and 


« poſleis'd in full right for ever, the | bay 
++. ſtreights of Hudſon, together with all lands, 
<< ſeas, ſea-coaſts, rivers, and places ſituated in the 


«« ſime bay and ftreights, and which belong there- 


< to, no tracts of land or ſea being excepted which + ; 
& are at preſent poſſeſs'd by the ſubjects of France. 
« All which, as well as any buildings there made 
<< 1n the condition they. now are, and likewiſe all 
« fortreſſes there erefted, either before: or fince _ 
* the French ſeiz'd 'the fame, ſhall, within fix 
« months from the ratification of the preſent treaty, 
« .or ſooner, if poſſible, be well and truly deliver'd 
5 to the Britiſh ſubjects, having commiſſion from 
« the Queen of  Great-Britain to demand and re- 
« ceive the ſame, entire and undemoliſh'd, to- 
by gether with all the cannon and cannon-ball, and 

* powder, &c. which are therein. 
- As the French have yielded this country to the 
Engliſh, they have at leaſt given us all the right 
they had to 1t, . and excluded themſelves. from it 3 
what right we may have to it in regard to the na- 
point that will be diſcuſſed hereafter. 

 T-proceed' now to deſcribe the reſpective provin- 
ces in the order of time they were ſeverally planted, 
irginia Proper being the firſt, naturally 
becomes the tirſt ſubject of ourenquiries; 

---Fhus country with the reſt of the aboveſaid pro- 
vinces, obtain'd the name of Virgina, as has been al- 
ready obſerv? d, from Sir WaLTEt RaLEGH, who 
calPd it Viginia in honour of 
but the province to which the name of Virginia is 
now appropriated is bounded by the great river Pa- 
rowmack on the north-eaſt, by the Atlantick ocean 
on the eaſt, by Carolina on the ſouth, and by the 
Apalathian mountains, which ſeparateit from Flo- 
rida, on the weſt, extending from 36 to 3g degrees 
two minutes north latitude, and lying between 74 


and 


5 


Queen ELIZABETH ; Per 


Of VIRGINIA A! 
 - The tides + in theſe Rivers regularly ebb:/and © HA P. 


CHAP. and 80 degrees of weſtern longitude, and is about 


I. ' two hundred and forty miles in lepgth'from north to IL. 


flow about two foot perpendicular-z and-at James 


SL guth, and oric hundred and twenty miles in breadth 


from eaſt to weſt. 
OBA Porte 
Of the face of the country, its mountains, ſeas, Lapes, 


© beys,' rivers, ſprings, lakes, winds, tides and 
| ſeaſons. 0 PIs - 


we take in the Apalathian mountains, which 


ry WERE are no mountains in Virginia, unleſs 
P 


_—— ſeparate/it from Florida ; but theſe have not yer 


been planted or, inhabited by the Engliſh or any 


of \'irgina. Other people that I can learn, 


_ As we approach Virginia from the ocean, it 
appears to be low land, inſomuch that {coor to 
Mr. CLayTon) the trees ſeem at a little diſtance 
to grow out of the. water: and for an hundred miles 
_upanto the country, there is ſcarce a hill or a ſtone 
to be met with z only in ſome places there are rocks 
of iron ore appear, and in others there are banks of 
petrefy*d oyiter-ſhells, ſome of them above twenty 


' yards deep. The whole country, before it was 


Planted, was either foreſts or bogs and moraſles, 
which the -people in the weſt-Indies call ſmamps'z 


and ſuch the greateſt part of itis at preſent. Their 
trees being much loftier than'ours, and no under. 


wood or buſhes growing beneath, people travel with 
eaſe through theſe foreſts on horſeback, and never 
want a fine ſhade to defend them from the ſummer 
_ heats. . SY OT 7 og rok 

- The only ſea that. borders upon. Virginia is that 
of the Atlantick ocean on the eaft, in which are 


nor will they bear ſoap. 


town there.is a tide and a half tide; as they call it ; Tiges. 


that is, it flows near two hoburs-along by the ſhore 
after it is ebb in the channel, and again-it ebbsnear 
two hours by the ſhore after. -it 'is flood. This'is 
a great advantage to the boats paſſing up and.down 
the river. - I ſuppoſe, ſays Mr. CL ar Ton, this'1s 
cauſed by the numerous creeks and branches of 
the river, which are many of them as broad as the 
Thames- at London, . ſome: ten miles long, and 
others above 'twenty, that have little freſh wa- 
ter in. them,- their current primarily depending up- 
on the flux and-reflux of the ſea; ſo:that after the 


- tide is made inthe channel1t lows by the ſhore 2 
conſiderable time afterwards, thoſe'\creeks being 


ſill to fill, and- therefore (as. it were) draws up'a 
ſource upwards by the ſhore, and likewiſe when the 


_ tide returns in: the channel, the creeks that could 


not ſo', readily. diſburſe their water, being ſtill to 
empty themſelves, they make an ebbing by the 
ſhore a conſiderable time after it is flood in the 


chanel; and ſo far as the ſalt waters reach;. the 


country is deem'd leſs healthy. 


- As to their ſprings, Mr. CL a y Ton obſerves, that Springs. 


their waters are generally more eager than thoſe in 
England, and: require more malt to. make beer: 
He ſaw a ſpring in the 
ile of Wight county, he ſays, from whence there 
iflu'd a greater-body: of water than ever he'met 
with, except that of Holy-well in. Wales; and 


| there is another ſpring ſo cold that it is dan- 
' gerous. drinking of | it in ſummer-time. He  ob- 


ſerv*d alſo; that moſt of their waters had a petre- 
fying quality. -/. | 


two very remarkable capes or promontories, (viz.) 
Cape.  1- Thatof cape Henry ; and 2. that of Cape Charley. 
Henry, Cape Henry lies in 37 degrees north latitude, "angl 
Cape -.. - Cape Charles about thirty miles tothe northward of 
Charles. 1t; between which capes ſhips enter the great bay 
' Bay of Of Cheſepeak, which runs up through Virginia and 
Cheſepeak Maryland, almoſt due north three hundred miles 


- As to. lakes;.'I don't. find there are any on the Lakes. 
eaſt ſide of the mountains ; unleſs their ſwamps or 

bogs are to.. be accounted. ſuch: (as they very well 
may.in winter-time 3) and of theſe-indeed they have 

as many as/any country. can boaſt of ; but on the 

weſt ſide;of the mountains are a. great many large 


and upwards, being navigable moſt partof the way 
far large ſhips. . This bay is at the-entrance ſeven 
or eight and. twenty miles over, and in moſt places 
about zwents: miles.broad-/ E455 atto 
Into the welt ſide of this bay fall four great ri- 
yers,, which riſe in the Apalathian mountains, all 
of them running from the north-weſt to the ſouth- 
eaſt, 'The moſt ſoutherly. of theſe is James river, 
the Indian name whereof was Powhaton; being 
enerally about. (wo miles over," and navigable ar 
[aſt fourſcore miles. . | . York river, whoſe Indian 
name was Pamunky, 1s a little to the; northward 
of James river, and in ſame. places. they approach 
one another {0 near that they are not. five miles aſun- 
der,” To the northward of - York river is the river 
of Raphanack, which in ſome places is not ten miles 
. diſtant from York river, - and- either of them as 
broad .or. broader ' than James - river. ' North - of 
Raphanack is the great river of Patowmack, which 
in ſome places is not.above ſeven miles. diſtant from 
Raphanack river, and in other places upwards of 
fifty : this river of Patowmack is navigable near 
two hundred miles, being nine miles broad in ſome 
places, but generally.about ſeven, The mouth of 
ne river Patowmack and that of James river are 
_ @bout an hundered miles afunder;; bat the heads of 
- all-the four rivers riſe inthe ſame hills pretty near 
each ather, and, as Mr.'CLav Ton expreſſes it, the 
heads of theſe rivers interfere and are:lock*d within 
each-other, as they are alſo within the heads of ſe- 
vera} other rivers that riſe in the ſame mountains 
and run towards the weſt. 


lakes, of which the French are in poſſeſſion, as 'tis 
faid; but theſe have not a communication with 
each other, or with the river of:-St. Laurence, as 
is commonly -reported. | bh; 


__ The: ſame writer-in his letters to the Royal'So- The air, 
ciety obſerves, that. the air. and: ſeaſons depend —— 


very much on their winds, as' to heat and cold, . 
dryneſs and 'moiſture. The north- and north- 
weſt winds are. very nitrous and 'piercing cold 
and clear, or elſe ſtormy. — The ſouth-eaſt and 
ſouth, hazy and' ſultry | hot. Their winter -is a 


fine clear air, and dry, which renders it very plea | | 


ſant. Their froſts\ are ſhort, but ſometimes very 
ſharp, that 4t''will freeze the rivers over three 
miles broad.z! | nay, the ſecretary ' of ſtate afſur'd 
me, ſays Mr,' CLay Ton, it had! frozen Patow- 
mack river, | over-againſt his: houſe, - where it is 
near-nine miles. over. He adds; | I have ob- 
ſery'd it freezes there the hardeſt when from a moiſt 
ſouth eaſt, on a ſudden the! wind” paſling by the 
nore, 'a nitrous ſharp ' nore-weſt blows, not with 
high guſts, but with a cutting briſk air ;-and thoſe 
valleys then that ſeem to be ſhelter'd from the 
wind, and lie warm, where the air is moſt ſtagnant 
and moiſt, are frozen the hardeſt and ſeized the 
ſooneſt,” and 'there the fruits are more ſubje& to 
blaſt than where the air has a free motion. - Snow 
falls fometimes in pretty great quantities, but rarely 
continues there above a day or two.  'Their ſpring 
is about a month. earlier than in England ; 'in April 
they have frequent rains ; May and June the heat 
increaſes, and: it is much like our fummer, being 

. mitigated 
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CHAP. mitigated with gentle breezes that riſe about nine 
I. ofthe vloek, and decreaſe and incline as the fun ri- 
YO ſes and falls. '- July and Auguſt thoſe breezes ceaſe, 


and the air becomes ſtagnanc, that the heat is vio- | 


lent and troubleſome. - In' September” the weather 


| uſvally breaks ſuddenly, and there falls generally 


very-confiderable rains. When the weather breaks 
many fall-ſick, this being the rime for cachexies, 


. fluxes, ſcorbutical dropſies, gripes, or the like; which 
| T have artribured' to this, ſays Mr. C.ay ton, 


ies. pers may be ſup 


'  vomitive, and that they never uſed any thing for 


that by the extraordinary heat, the ferment of the 
blood being rais*'d too high, and the'tone of the 
ſtomach relaxed, when the weather - breaks the 
blood palls, and like over-fermented hquors 1s de- 
pauperated, or turns eager and ſharp, and there is 
a crude digeſtion, whence the abovenamed diftem- 
poſed to enſue ; and then chalybi- 
ates, that raiſe the decay'd ferment, are no bad 


practice, afrer which, I conceive, armoniack ſpi- . 


rits might be very” beneficial. But' their doftors 
are ſo learned, thliat I never met with any of them, 
ſays this gentleman, that underſtood what armo- 
niack ſpirits were. Two or three of them one 
time ran me clear down by conſent, 'that they were 


_ that purpoſe but Crocus Metallorum, which indeed 


_ over mens bodies, whereof I had myſelffad affuran- 


every houſe keeps, and if their finger ach they im- 
mediately give three or four ſpoonfuls thereof ; if 
this fail they give them a ſecond doſe, then Pings 
purge them with: fifteen or twenty. grains of the 
rolin of jallop, afterwards ſweat them with venice- 


treacle, powder of fnake-root, ' of Gaſcoin's pow- 


cer: -and when theſe fail, Conclamatum eſt. *Tis 
wonderful], he 'adds; what influence- the air has 


ces ; for though'I was in a very cloſe warm reom, 
where was a fire conſtantly kept, 'yet there was not 
the leaſt alteration or change, '- whereof T was not 
ſenſible when Twas fick-of the gripes; and when 


& very ingenious gentlewoman'was viſited with the 


lame diſtemper, I-had the opportuuity of making 


very. conſiderable obſervations. © I ſtood at the win- 


dow and could view the clouds ariſe ; for there 
ſmall fleeting clouds will ariſe: and be ſwiftly car- 
ry*d croſs the whole element ; 'and as theſe clouds 


- aroſe and came migher her torments were increaſed, 
which were grievous as a labouring woman's ; there 


was not a cloud but: lamentably affeted her, and 


_ that at a conſiderable diſtance; but by her ſkrieks 


Frequent 
#2! terri- 
»= thun- 
der. 


it ſeem'd more or lefs according to the bigneſs and 
nearneſs of the clouds. - The thunder, fays Mr. 
CLAY TON, ts attended often with fatal circumſtan- 
ces here. I was.with my lord HowaR Dd of Effing- 
ham, the governor, when they brought word that 
Dr. A. was kild therewith after this manner : he 
was ſmoaking a pipe of tobacco, and looking out of 
his window, when he'was:ſtruck dead, and immedi- 
ately became ſo ſtiff that he did not fall, but ſtood 
leaning 1n the window, with the pipe in' his mouth, 
in the ſame poſture he was in when ſtruck : and 
theſe things are'remarkable, that it generally breaks 
an at the gable end of the houſes, and often kills 
perſons, in or near the chimney's: range, darting 
molt fiercely down the funnel of the chimney, more 
Hlpecally if there be a fire (I ſpeak here confuſedly 

- thunder and/lightning) for when” they do any 
miſchief, the.craſh and lightning are at the ſame 
inſtant, which-muſt be from the nearneſs of the 
cloud. One time, when the thunder ſplit the maft 
of a boat at James town, I ſaw it break from the 
cloud, which'it divided in two, and ſeem'd as if it 
had ſhot them immediately a mile aſunder to the 
eye. It 1s dangerous when it thunders ſtanding 


try was clear 


THE PRESENT STATE 


in # narrow paſſage, where there is a thorough wind, 
or in a room betwixt two windows; tho” ſeveral 
have been killd in-the open fields. - * Tis incredible 
to tell how it will ſtrike large oaks, ſhatter and ſhi+ 
ver them, ſometimes twiſting round a tree, as if it 
ſtruck the tree backwards and forwards. I had no- 
ted a fine ſpreading oak in James town iſland ; in 
the morning I ſaw it fair and flouriſhing, in the even- 
ing I obſerv'd all the bark of the body of the tree, 
as if it had been artificially peel'd off, was orderly 
ſpread round the tree in a ring, whoſe ſemi-diame- 


CHAP. 


rer was four yards, the tree in the center; all the. 


body of the tree was ſhaken and ſplit, bur its boughs 


had all their bark on, few leaves were fallen, and 


| thoſe on the boughs as freſh as in the morning, but 


gradually afterwards wither'd, as on a tree that is 


fallen. I have ſeen ſeveral vaſt oaks and other tim- 
ber trees twiſted, as if it had been a ſmall willow 
that a man had twiſted with his hand z which I could 
ſuppoſe had been done by nothing but the thunder. 
] have been told by ſeveral planters, that thirty or 


forty years ſince, when the country was not ſo open, 


the thunder was more fierce, and that ſome times 


after violent thunder and rain the roads would ſeem 


to have perfect caſts of brimſtone : and he ſeems 
to be of opinion, that the fierce and frequent 


thunders they had formerly, proceeded from the 


air's being more ſtagnant when the motion of. the 
winds was 6 125D by the trees, before the coun- 


# 
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Of the Provinces and chief towns of Virginia, and of 


'T) 


the Buildings of the Indians. 


dians had the dominion of it does not ap- 


OW the country was divided when the In- CHAP 


ITE. 


pear, only the firſt adventurers inform us, that -—vw— 


there'were a great many petty monarchs in it, who 
commanded on the ſeveral rivers; and that the 
moſt potent frequently ſabdu'd his weaker neigh- 
bours, and held them in ſubjection during his life, 
after which every principality uſually return'd to 
the original proprietor 3 but TI ſhall be more parti- 


Provinces 
and chief 
towns. 


cular on this head in the chapter afſign'd for the 


hiſtory of this FOnry- TONE | 
Virginia is at preſent divided into twenty-five 
counties, (viz.) 1. James county. 2. Henrico 
county. 3. Prince George. 4. Charles county. 
5. Surrey. 6. Iſle of Wight. 7. Nanſamund. 
8. Norfolk. 9. Princeſs Anne. | 10. York county. 
11. Warwick. 12. Elizabeth. 13. New Kent. 
14. King William. 15. King and Queen. 16. Glou- 
ceſter. 17. Middleſex. 18 Efſex, 49. Richmond. 
20. Stafford. 2tr. Weſtmorland. 22. Lancaſter. 
23. Northumberland. 24. Acomack; and 25. Nor- 
thatngtont” 256757 0 | a 

1. James county lies on both ſides of James 
river, and -is bounded by New-Kent on the 
north, - by York county on the caſt, by Surrey on 
the ſouth, and Henrico county on the weſt, and 
contains five pariſhes (viz.) 1. James town, 2. 
Williamſburg. | 3. Wallingford, all which lie on 
the North ſide of James river. 4. Merchants 
Hundred ; and 5. Bruton, on the ſouth ſide of 
the Hyver" 551  ASKTT'Y 

' 7, James Town, the capital of this county 
and of the whole province, is ſituated in a penin- 
ſala on the north fide of - James river, about forty 
miles from the mouth of it, the river being at 
this place about a mile broad. There are not 
above three or fourſcore houſes at preſegt in it, and 
| 4 thoſe 


James | 
county. 


James 
town. 


C TY P. thoſe moſt -of them, publick houſes; kept for the; 


entertainment; of . ſea-faring people who reſort 


hither ;.for. it is.not agreeable to the hymour or 


William(ſ- 


burgh. 


| Virginia. 


inacceſſible ; 


buſineſs of the Virginian planters to live in Towns. 
Every man of ſubſtance almoſt chules to. reſide 
upon. his eſtate, and have his farms and planta- 
tions under his eye 3, and when they have amaſſed 
as much wealth as ſatisfies them, they either remain 
inthe. place they acquir'd it, or return to. Eng- 
land ; but ſeldom reſide in the little towns . of 
Another reaſon which .makes James 
town now ſo inconſiderable is, the removing the 
courts of juſtice and! the ſeat of the government 
to. Williamſburgh : And laſtly, James town ſuf- 
fer'd very much. in the rebellion. during the reign 
of King Charles II. when it. was almoſt entirely 
burnt down 'to the ground. : Before that misfor- 
tune happen'd, 'tis ſaid, there were ſeveral ſpacious 
ſtreets and handſome "buildings in James town, 
and the' government feem'd to be ſet upon peo- 
pling and improving it, by obliging all ſhipping to 
unload '-their--merchandize at this place, ' but that 


order was. never obey*'d. Few towns are capable 


of being made ſtronger than James town, as. it 
is ſituated on a peninſula, which, at high water, 
is a perfect Iſland, and there is no. approaching it 
but on one fide, which might eaſily be render'd 
but the fortifications I perceive are 
mean. 

2: Williamſburg, | heretofore eall'd Middle 
Plantation, is fituated about+ ſeven. miles from 
James town, further within land ;. and this,.. tho? 
the ſeat of the government, and the place where 


- their parliament or general aſſembly meets, is 


-- » but a very ſmall place, conſiſting only of thirty. or 


forty houſes that. are. not contiguous. Govefnor 


; — ' NxcHoLs0N, did all that lay in his power to in- 


_ © creaſe the- buildings. and. en 


large the town, in the 


year 1689 ; particularly he built a town-houſe,. to 


Henrico . 
county. 


Prince 
George, 
and 
Charles 


counties. 


' which he gave the name of the Capitol, 


A, fine 
college alſo was erected here, and a good revenue 
ſettled -upon..it.z but this was unfortunately burnt 
down.: There are ſome redoubts and batteries of 
guns. erected forthe defence of the. place, but. of 
no great conſequence z . what the late orders for 
the repairing, and ſtr engthening, our fortifications 
in America- may. produce, we ſhall ſee in a little 


_ time. This county contains. 108 362 acres. of 


land. 

\ I ſhall not pretend to. give the boundaries of the 
reſt of the';counties, only obſerve in what part of 
the- province, they lie, with-the pariſhes and the 

number of acres.contain'd in them. 

-2, Henrico county is ſituated che moſt weſterly 


of all thoſe-that lie. on. the ſouth of James river, 


-and contains. the two..paxiſhes of..Henrico and. Bri- 


tial, in which-are 148,787 acres of land. 


- 3. and 4+ Prince: George! and Charles counties 


mf, ſituated over-againſt Hegrico, county, on-.the 


-north ſide of James-river, in.which. are. the three 
pariſhes of Martin Brandon,. Wyanoke, and Weſt- 


- over, containing 161,239 acres of land; and twenty 


+7 + miles higher, above the falls of. James river, is the 


: 
% 2 —- 


'Mopacan OP, where the F rench refugees are | 


-Hextled, - -- : 

11/115, Surrey omnty is A. over-againſt James 
county, on the ſouth ſide of. James:river, contain- 
.ing- the, two pariſhes of Southwark. and Lyons 
* :6880ks in which are /111,050,acres of land. | 


. 6. Iſle of Wight county, is ſituated ſouth eaſt of 


- Surrey county; on,the fouth ſide-of James river, con- 
taining the-two, pariſhes of Warwick-Squeak and 


WG. An which are 1444790 acres. of land, 
» OL. 1. 


T.AdfB- F gh hs Mr 'S 
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hr and 0p cou nty's. which lies ſouth of the 5965 p 


ight county, containing. the, three pa- 
ts s A, Upper-Pariſh, . wer-Pariſh, arid Chuk- Franke 


| katuck, in which are 1 31,172 acres of land., In oy, ; 


this county. riſes the river of- Nanſamund, which county 
running to, the, \north-caſt fallg into James river, 
near Bennet's creek. | , 

8. Norfolk count) "file Gb” Nana: Norkolle- 
mund county, extending to'the borders of Caro- county. 
lina, and ' contains only the pariſh, of Elizabeth, in 
which are 112,019 acres of land. In this coun- |. 
ty. riſes the river Elizabeth, which ;running. due | 
north falls into James river, between the calt and - 
Weſt Bay. 

9. Princeſs Anne county lies north-eaſt of Nor: Princeſs . 
folk, having the bay of Cheſepeak on the north, 3" 
and the ocean on' the eaſt, and contains only the ona 
pariſh of  Lynhaven, in which: are 98,30; acres of _ 
land. Cape Henry isa promontory on the north eaſt 
part of this:county. 

10. York county, ſituate between York ang York 
James rivers on the eaſt of James county, in ©2%*ty- 
which are the three pariſhes of York, "585 ny 
oo New-Pokoſon, and contains 60,767 acres ' of 

d;; 

11. Warwick county lies contiguous to York Warwick 
county, and. fouth . eaſt of it between the ſame county. 
rivers,, in' which are the two pariſhes of Denby 
and Mulberry INand, containing 38,444 acres of 
land;': In this county riſes, the river of Pokoſon, 
which running, to the eaſtward diſcharges tlelf i into | 
the mouth of York river. 

12, Elizabeth county, lies contiguous to War- Elizabeth 
wick county, and to the eaſtward of it, having county. 


the bay of heſepeak on the north, and the Mouth 


of James river on the ſouth., It hath but one pa- 

riſh, call'd Elizabeth, in which was a city of the 
ſame name, but. it is of late years dwindled to. a 
village. This county contains 29,000 acres of , 
land... - 

Fo. | New-Kent lies north of James county on New- 
the ſouthern branch of York river, and coritains Nt 
the. two pariſhes of Bliſsland and St. Pcters, in 
which are 171,314 acres of land, being one of | 
the largeſt and moſt populous counties in Virginia. 

In the weſt part: of this county, are ſome hills of 
glittering ſand, which the firſt adventurers miſtook 


for gold, and loaded home a ſhip with/it, and to 


their great... mortification i, pry. 'd bur common 
earth. 


I4. King William county is. contiguous to King Wil- 
New-Kent, and lies to the weſtward of it, the liam coun- 


river, Pamunky (being the ſouthern branch . of ? 


York river) running through it. - It contains i 


the pariſh of St. John' 5, in which are 84,324 acres 


of land, 
15.. King and. Queen county. lies on the fouth King and 


of King William county, and is contiguous to it, Queen 


and contains the.two pariſhes of Stratton Major and © Y- 
St. Stephen's, in which are 131,716 acres of land. 


In this county riſes the river Chicohomony, and run- 


ning eaſtward: falls into James river, near Rrom- 
field's plantation. 


16. Glouceſter county is ſituated between the Gloucetter 


mouth of York river and Prankitank river, having county. 


the bay of Cheſepeak on the eaſt, and contains the 


_ four pariſhes of Perſo, Abington, Ware, and' King- 
_ ſton, in which are 142,450 acres of Jand, 


17,. Middleſex county lies north of Glouceſter, Middleſex 
having the river Raphanock on the north, and the county. 
river Prankitank on. the ſouth, containing only the 


pariſh of Chriſt-Church, in which are 49,500 acres 
of land, 


23 M © 18, The 


CHAP. 18, The county of Eſſex lies on the river Ra- 
HH. phanock, north-weſt of Middleſex, containing the 
Fes three pariſhes of Sourh-Farnham, Sittingburn, and 
county. .. St. Mary's, in_ which are 140,920 acres of land. 
 * Upon the confines'of this county and that 'of Mid- 
dleſex there-is a great ſwatnp or bog almoſt ſixty 
Dragons miles .in_ length, call'd Dragons Swamp, cover'd 
_ Swamp. | ith buſhes and flags, in which harbour wild beaſts 
' _ _ and game in abundance. * - 


Rich- " t9. and 20. Richmond and Stafford counties 


mond and [je north-weſt of Eflex, upon the ſame river Ra- | 


arnham, 'St. Paul's, and Overworton. 
Weſtmor- 21. Weſtmorland county lies eaſtward of the 
_ landroun- [aff between the two rivers of Raphanock and 


wa" PRaneSs and contain the three partſhes of North- 


: Patowmack. _ 
Lancaſter 22, Lancaſter county lies on the north ſhore of 
county. the river Raphanock, near the mouth, being di- 

vided into two parts by the river Cartomain, and 
contains the two Þ> Sr of Chriſt-Church and 

.. St, Mary White-Chapel. '- NE ons 
Northum- 23. Northumberland county is bounded by the 
berland mouth of Patowmack river on the north, and by 
county. the bay of Cheſepeak on the eaſt, containing 


the two pariſhes of Fairfield-Bawtry, and Wico-. 


. moco. id St 
Acomac _ 24  Acotnac county lies in the peninſula on 
; eounty. the oppoſite fide of the bay of Cheſepeak, having 
part of Maryland on the north, the Atlantic 
Ocean on the eaſt and ſouth, and the bay'of Chelſe- 
peak on the weſt, in which is the pariſh of Aco- 
maconly ; but contains, however, 200,92 3 acres of 
land, being the largeſt county of Virginia, but nat 
ſo well peopled as thoſe on the weſt-ſide of the bay. 


North- 
ampton Acomac, and forms the ſouth part of the penin- 
county- ſula on which.the promontory call'd 'cape Charles'is 
ſituated, This 'is a Jong narrow county lying be- 
tween the ocean and the bay of Cheſepeak, in which 
is but one pariſh, calld Hungers, containing 

| 99,384 acres of land. be Wah oo | 
Numbers In all which counties, it is computed there may 
of people. be 'at this day about an hundred thouſand ſouls, 
beſides ſervants and ſlaves, which are above three 

WE + {obo Eno ennate- Hol 
Indianvii- As to the towns of 'the Indians, T' don't find 
lages and they had any thing that deſerved the name of a 
buildivss. town even in their greateſt a owe before the 
Engliſh came among them. They hv*d diſpers*d 
_. in ſmall villages of ten or twelve hutts a-piece 
- (fearce any of them exceeding thirty ſuch houſes) 
+ either in the woods or on the banks of rivers, 


where they had little plantations of Indian corn and 


Toots, ſcarce ſufficient to ſupply. their reſpeCtive 
families half the year, ſubſiſting- the remainder of 
_ it by hunting, fiſhing, and fowling, and the fruits 
of the earth, which grow ſpontaneouſly in great 
xc: plenty there. . ; | | | 
The materials of their houſes were poles cover'd 
with bark or matts ; the poles being let into the 
ground in a circular form were bent inward, and 


made the hurt of the ſhape of a bee-hive : The 


| hearth or fire-place was in the 'middle of it, a- 
bout which they lay upon matts, or the ſkins of 
beaſts. The palaces of their greateſt men were 
no better than ordinary barns, in which were ſeve- 
ral partitions made by matts, and might therefore 
be call'd ſo many rooms, in the furtheſt of which 
was placed their favourite idol, and ſometimes two 

or more, which they carry'd with them on every 
enterprize, and whenever they removed. The 

\ length of theſe barns ('or palaces, as ſome (call 
them ) were from twelve to twenty-four yards 


THE PRESENT STATE 


25. Notthampton county lies ſouth of that of 


in length, and uſually half as broad'as they were'C Ha Þ. 
long. Their furniture conſiſted of their ſkins una? 1 
furrs, ſome earthen pots and pans ; gourds and VV 
calabaſhes cut aſunder ferv'd them for tubs, pails;/ 
, and diſhes. hk 
__ country was then very thinly inhabited; 
theſe ſmall villages being uſually ſeveral miles 'a- 
ſfunder, as appears by the concurrent relations of 
the firſt adventurers, collefted by Ha cxLviT and 
PurcCHASE. | 608) -- 
Captain SM1TH, one of the firſt adventurers, 
ſays, the land is not-populous within ſixty miles of 
James town. There are about ſeven thouſand 
people, but of men fit for war ſcarce two thou= 
ſand : ſeven or 'eight hundred' are the moſt that 
have been ſeen together : ſo that there is little rea- 
ſon to charge the Engliſh with deſtroying ſuch 
numbers, as ſome haye done either ignorantly'or 
maliciouſly. The middle of America, between 
the tropicks, where the Spaniards fix'd them- 
ſelves, indeed was very populous, but towards 
the north and ſouth there were few inhabitants. 
Even at this day thoſe parts of- Florida which 
have never been under the ſubje&ion of any Euro- | 
peans, and conſequently have not been deſtroy'd 
by them, live in the like little villages, and are very 
thinly peopled. Lf TODNC NT payet) G 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the perſons and habits of the Virginians, their 
- genius and temper, arts, manufattures, food, ex- 
_ erciſes, and diverſions, diſeaſes, and remedies. © 


A 5 to the perſons of the Virginians, their C Hy AP. 
ſtature is much the ſame with the people of IV. 
Europe. In ſome provinces there are huge luſty pe 
fellows like the Germans, whom ſome people je Virgi- 
are- pleas'd to call a gigantick / race; and there nians. 
are others as little as the French, but all in ge- 

neral well made, ſtrong and  a@tive; They ate 

born tolerably whfite, but take a 'great deal' of 

pains to darken their complexion by anointing 
themſelves with greaſe, and lying 'in the ſun. 

"They alſo paint their faces, breaſts, and ſhoulders 

of various colours, but generally red. Their hair 


and eyes are black, the men cutting theirs in ſe- 


veral forms ; and perſons of condition have always 
a long lock behind. The women wear their-hair 
long, ſometimes looſe and flowing, and at others 
twiſted and adorn*'d* with beads, ſhells, and fea- 
thers. The men ſuffer no hair on their chins, 'or 
any part of their bodies. Their features are good, 


eſpecially thoſe of the women, their limbs clean - 
and ftrait, and fearce ever any crooked or de- 


form*d perfons among them. | Their noblemen 
and chiefs wear' a coronet adorn'd with feathers, 
and ſometimes /a whole fowl ſtuff*d and dry'd on 
their heads, their ornaments being ear-rings of 
copper, chains of ſhells, feathers, and beads about 
their necks, and bracelets of the ſame about their 
arms. 4 tak ts ' 41 2 - P; FEY $1 
- Their cloathing is only a piece of a ſkin about Habits, 
their waiſt that reaches 'down to their: knees; and 
thoſe of condition have the ſkin of a deer or ſome 
other beaſt for a mantle, and atother piece of ſkin 
ſerves them for ſhoes or buſkins. © > 
— Fherr charaGters are given us variouſly by dif- Genius 
ferent travellers; "which, T preſume, proceeds 2nd Tem 
from the various circumſtances the 'Indians or our P** 


people were in, "When they were friends with our 


ople and -entertain'd them” hoſpitably z then 
they were all that was good, and' when in a ſtate 


Orv I R G1 NI A. "©:% 


' CHAP. of hoMlity, no charter was thought bad enougts 
IV. for 'them.; bur 1 think-they all agree, thar "the 
Virginians did not want wit or-natural parts. 


Mr. WrnrTaxzr; chaplain to: the colony of 
Virginia, obſerves, | that the Indians _ are neither 
| fo ignorant or ſo/innocent as ſome ſuppoſe: them, 
but are a | very underſtanding generation, quick. of 
apprehenſion, ſudden in diſpatch, fubtle in their 
dealings, exquiſite in their inventions, and indufſtri- 
ous in their\labour : That the world has nor better 
-markſmen with bow and arrow than the natives, 
who kill birds flying, fiſhes ſwimming, and wild 
beaſts running, and ſhoot their arrows with fuch 
rodigious force, that one of. them ſhot an Eng- 
Fiman quite through, and nail*d both his arms to 
| his body with:the fame arrow. And he ſaw a boy 
of twelve or thirtcen years of age Kite 2 bird with 
*an arrow. 
In the chirifter] captain Suri gives of chem; 
he ſays, they are ſtrong, nimble, and hardy ; and 
when they are-at war, or engaged i in an enterprize, 


they will lie all night abroad in the hardeſt Os 


under a tree, making fires about them. 
- That they are anconftant, crafty, quick of appre- 


berifits, and very ingenious, ſome bold, ſome 'ti- 


 mourous; but all of them cautious, circumſpect, and 
ſavage : That they are ſoon mov'd to anger, = 
ſo malicious that they ſeldom forget an injury... 
However, the ſame captain SM1TH acknowleds 
the Enguly were hoſpitably entertain'd when the 
landed firſt in Virgima, before the natives had-any 
apprehenſion. the . Engliſh came-'to ' invade their 
country, and uſurp the dominion. of it: And' the 


Treaſon he gives them an ill charaQter in other places 


ſeems to. be, becauſe they would not tamely ſuffer 
the yoke to be put about their necks by forei 

But if we would judge rightly. of theſe people, I 
think we ought to obſerve how they. treated ours 
before any injury was-offer'd them.” And it appears 


that, in the firſt voyage that was' made thither by 


captain PH1L1P AM1D AS, and captain ARTHUR 
Ba RLow, in'the year 1584, they were here feaſted 


and moſt hoſpitable people of Europe could [not 
have uſed them better.- [They relate, that on their 
coming to an anchor;near Cape Hateras, an Indian 
came on board, to whom they gave ſonie wine and 
| a diſh of meat; and that thereupon the Indian re- 


turning to- his. boat, caught them: as nn fiſh as it 
would hold, and. brought them, 


kings came tothe ſea-fide with forty.or fifty atten- 
dants, and ſetting himſelf down over-againſt the 
ſhip, Mr. AM1bas and ſeveral-more of the Engliſh 
went on ſhore with theirgarms,' | Whereupon this 
Prince, without being terrify'd., at their -warlike 


his dervadts had, provided, and made'a great many 
Hgns to expreſs his joy-at their arrival: After which 
they traffick'd, with the natives; for their deer-ſkins; 
furrs, and other peltry, giving them diſhes, |kertles, 
hatchets, knives, . and other KP PEMENS 1 1n Funny 
Sor them. bac pon raidromatt vim 2293 
That afterwatds, the ; "Ei brought his wife nod 
ſeveral other women, on-board. the ſhip, where; the 
Engliſh entextain'd,/them in the (belt manner they 
could; and the: lady, in return, invited them-gn 
- ſhore, and gave thet yeniſon-rogſt and-boil'd, fiſh, 
melons, and other fruits 3.and theicaptain, who-was | 
one of the company that was thus-feaſted: by--the 
. Natives, and wrote this-relation, ſays, they found the 
. people moſt gentle, VR and ROO, wand of all . 
ls and treachery. wo 


\E1 


fleſh. 
appearance, invited-them to ſer.down-on the matt _ 


As to arts and-ſciences chextmpeifinod vat bare, 
They knew ro-more of letters than-the reſt of the 


Americans, bur appear'dyery tractable and-capable 


_ of learning-any thing; There'were:no companies 


or | ſocieties: of: mechanicks, or- artificers amongſt 


them, but every: family did. their, own buſineſs, 
their hutts, make 


They all underſtood how to build 
their cloaths; /fow;\and' plant: their , grounds 4';and 
the greateſt 'of: them | buſied themſdlyes/;in theſe 
works; their Princes were not\ exempted. King 
Pow HAaTONz:accordingito: captain. SM 1TH,” made 
his own robes; ſhoes, bows, arrows, pots, and pans, 
_—_ as the meaneſt of his ſubjects... 

. They did not[/know | the- uſe of 1 iron, and the 
copper they had only ſerved them for ornaments, 
Their edg?d tools were ſharp-ſtones, or ſhells,'.ſec 
in wood: They; burnt down the timber they uſed, 
hollow'd the todks of their great trees with fire, of 
which they made: their. canoes,..or: country. boats, 
all of a piece,: ſcraping them+ſmooth with ſtones 


or:ſhells, and ſome-of thele Hours: were thorny! foot 
in length. - 


They were iofinely fanned: at the effects of 


the loadſtone 3 the compaſs, and. mathematical. in- 
ſtruments, the burning-glaſs, the perſpective-guns, 
clocks and fire-works amazed:theſe people; they 
looked upon them to be the works of the gods ra- 
ther than men, or at. 
them muſt be taught by the gods ; which gave them 
an -uncommon - veneration. for the' Engliſh when _ 
they arrived.upon their coaſts, and made them rea- 
dy to liſten to whatever was propoſed. | 
The Virginians reckoned their years by win- 


ters, and theif months-by the m6on,- and ſome ſay 
they reckoned every-{pring andautumn-a new year, 


beginning it at either equinox, which was the-oc- 


cafion that ſo many of their'people- were reckoned 


upwards of an hundred when the. Engliſh came 
amongſt them. They kept their accounts with-a 
notch'd: ſtick, and reckoned. from one to ten,.and 
ſo. to an hundred, as We do; but krge ſums CON- 


founded them. 
and cared beyond gheir. expectations. The politeſt - 


-\Their uſual: "food was | Sat, which is In- 


diag corn boiled- to a pulp,;;and comes the'neareſt 


buttered wheat'of- any thing I can; compate.it to: 


| They ear alſo veniſon, fiſh, and fowl, great part.of 


their time being employ'd- in. hunting and taking 
them ; for they had. no tame cattle or. fowls. They 


both broil and ſtew their meat, and. their fiſh they 


dreſs with the ſcales on,/and without gutting them. 
That the next day, the Was - one of hab 


They eat alſo peas-and. beans, and, ſeveral other 
kinds of pulſe and roots, and among the, reſt; the 


.caſlavi root, of which. they make bread, as! m other 
;parts' of America z /'tis ſaid they: cat ſnakes: alſb | 


8 APY one 


and Meer Verminy with as great A) 


On rejoicing. thys hay fng and HR in a ring, 


taking hands, gs other Americans do, and are much 


delighted with, maſquerades.; one. of which captain 
SMITH gives a particular relation of, being;per- 


formed. for his\diverſion when he was.in the court 
ab, King PownarTon. 


| Fhey carried him into.a fela by. a pediida: and 


, having ſeated: him:and-his. company on matts by. a 


fires; thirty young; women iſſued, out of the 
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ſciences. 


leaſt that the men that made _ 


Diverſions 


perfectly naked,.only ſome leaves- to, hide, what all 


their heads every, one a pair: of ſtags; horns,, having 
bows and arrows in thein hands and. quivers at their 
\ backs. 'Thus--accoutred, theſe. ladies took hai 


danced.and. ſung about the fires and-.the ſtrangers, 
and having continued this exexciſe tor an hour, can 
rerire 


.the' world conceal,, their; bodies painted red, white, _.- 
;and; black, and - all manner. of - colours, and .on 


Hr 
Elk P.robired iiitd thecwoods; where they invited the tap- 
TV. ih and'his friends toas elegant a:feaſt of fiſh, fleſh, 
" fowl; and fruits; as:Indians were capable of making, 
: forme:of the nymphs: ſinging+.and dancing, while 
ottiers'artended/ then ; and if we: may credit! this 
= traveller, making Jove to him with ſo- much fond- 
3 | neſs; 'that he was perfe&ly-ſurfeited'with it... v1 | 
= The natives are! generally -healthful :anil long- 
| Diſeaſes iv, ſubje&-to but few diſeaſes; ahd thoſe chiefly 
and reme- proceeding from colds, which-they endeavour to 
pet off by ſweating'z' but they are fornetimes ſwept 
 eway bytepidemical diſtempers, occaſtoned/by  un- 
kindly ſeaſons 3/ and 'the ſmall-pox 307 wt as fatal 
29'therh as theiplague: As tothe Europeans that 
live-amonegft them, fevers and agues, the gripes, 
and-fluxes" are” the moſt common diſtempers here, 
as" in the'reſt of the Britiſh: plantations, the occa- 
Gon" whereof, -and*the methods' of cure, fir Hans 
SLOAN; who refided ' ſome time 'in'[Jamaica, has 
given very particular accounts! of, and from him I 
ſhall take the-liberty +0 communicate them to.my 
readers when I come to the deſcription of that iſland, 
and'only obſerve here, that the bark is an nfalli- 

= Femiedy for GHOTE and _ ne 
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CHAP. AH E deſcription Mr. Crarraron given's us 

V. of theſe is ſo'full that little can be added to it, 
== and 2 (OE f ſhall m it bat _ in his wy 
words, viz.” 
\ There were neiehier houſes; comn, Sheep, or + fovini 
in all the country before the coming'of the Engliſh/; 
but now:there is good ſtore of horſes, though they 
are very negligent and careleſs about the breed. -Ic 


Horſes, 


ſtoned under-a'certain ſize, but it is not put in ex- 
ecution. Such as' they are there is:good ſtore, and 
as" cheap or cheaper-than-in England, worth about 
_ five pounds a-piece. They never. ſhoe them, or 
ſtable them” in'general ; ſome few gentlemen may 
'be' fomething'more curious, but 'it'is:very rareg yet 
they'ride pretty ſharply, a planter's pace is'a pro- 
ivetb, | which-is a 200d: hand-gallop.” 
ais have not yet" learned to ride, only the[/King of 
 Pamonkie had got three or four hotſes for his own 
_ Gaddle, and af” attendant, which! I''think ſhould 
#10 wiſe be indulged; for 1 look on the allowing 
them horſes mueh-n tore calyoG 4 than even guns 
and powder.” 
Wild bulls-anid cows there are now .in che: whin- 
habited: *parts; but ſuch-only as have been bred-from 
_ Tfome that have ſtrayed/and become wild, and have 
.. propagated their kind, and are difficult to be-thot, 
"Mm i Aerigh great ; icuteneſs of ſmelling. -The'com- 
mon rate of a cow or calf is fifty ſhillings un-ſight 
'uniſeen'-; be ſhe big: or little, "they! "re never: very 
| "eurious, to examine that point.” © 
- Sheep. "Their Theep are 'of a midling' Grd, vickey! fine 
| | fleec'd in general, and moſt perfons'begig: to keep '' 
i flocks, which hitherto has nor' been” much regarded 
| * becauſe of the 'wolves'that deſtroy them ; fo: that 
| in iece of mutton 15 a'finer' treatthan My veniſbn, 
| 11d-gooſe, dick; widgeon, oriteal.”- Jl 
| 


Elks. X Elks : I have' heard of them beyond the mkd4- 

= _ "rants; and'"that 'there'''was one (preſented” to fir 

j WILLIAM BerKLY, which "he Kept” ſome tine ; ; 
"1k they are not common, ' VO 

'"*PThere are'abundance. of braveired deer ; Gs ſk 

bY good woodſman;'' as they call'them, will keep 

; his" houſe” with veniſon. - The Indians make artif- 


is rue, there 1s'a law, that no'horſe-ſhall' be kepr ng 
tmoaking | them. fo till they tall down. 


"The Indi- 


-muſky ſcent. 
wooden cheſt: Two days before'it died'it was ex- 


much; bur the day' that it died,” and/a_ day after the 
"ſcent was 'very ſmall ;i-yer aftervaids the ſkin was 
"very fragrant-z'the' ftones' alſo /ſmelt 'very well. 

Wd boy build houſes as beavers: do inthe marſhes and 
'\fwamps (as they call them) by' the water-fides, 


THsk PRIESENT/ STATE 


cial forts. of: heads:of boughs of. treasg phicBaley Cc: FLAP, 
eonſccrate to their gods,' and thefe they put on 
deceiverthe deer when-they go « ſhootihg; or hunt- 
ing as:they call it, andby' mimicking; - gre 
the deer, they by degrees get within ſhot. , 
.c:Swine'they have now in great abundance. Shagtea Hogs 
or porkrels, are their general food, and I belieye.as 
good as any: Weſtphalia, certainly far Exceeding 
mou 'Engliſh. TOUR Mos 
» Raccoon: I'take-it to be 4 fooled of a monkey, Raccoons, 
Gwilthing leſs than a fox, grey thait*d, its feet form- 
ed like a hand, and the face, too: has likewiſe the 
reſemblance of a monkey's) beſides, being - kept 
tame, are very :aptſh. - They are wp PER tq 
yy poultry, as Fremember.! 17 3 
An opoſſum : As big, and Garteebing ſhaped liks "EFY 
our badgers, but-:of a lighteridu/:colour, with a 
long tail ſomething like a rat, but as thick as a' 
man's thumb. The ſkin of the fenſale's belly i is ve- 
ry large, and folded ſo /as.'to-micer-like a purſe ; 
wherein they ſecure: their young 1whilſt/ little and 
tender, which.,will as-naturally:run:thither as chick- 
ens to a hen; /and' in theſe falſe: bellies' they will 


; 


carvy their young. | Theſe allo-feed: on and defour 


corn. ©; 3 TO! 2 OANE-VT 

| Hares: Many. will have them to be a Hedge- Haves 
rakbetz: but :Þ know not what they mean thereby. 
I take ithem 'to be a perfect ſpecies of Hares, 'be- 
cauſe I have feen/Leverets there with the white 
or in the head;; which the old! ones'have not ; {o 

it-is in'England, and the down is/perfectly of the 
colour of our hares; they ſit as. our hares do, and 
makeno holes and-burrows in the'earth: True, they 
are-but about the bigneſs ofan' 'Engliſh rabbet, and 
run/no'faſter : They generally take:into ſome:hol- 
low'tree within a little ſpace; which then the/peg- 
ple'catch by gathering the withered'leaves, and ſet- | 
them on fire within-the'hollow' of the tree, and 
Somettmes 
they take long' briars' and 'twiſt' them i in-the dowh 
and ſkin; and'ſo pull them forth. - 

Their Squirrels are of three bs ti firſt is th Squirrels, 
pre: Fox+ſquirrel, -much- larger than the Engliſh, 
and are grey almoſt as'.a- common rabbet.. - Theſe 
are 'very' common; ” I have” eaten of them 'at 'the 
beſt gentlemens tables, and''they are' as 'goodas a 
rabber.” The ſecond is the. Flying-ſquirrel,” of a 
lighter dun colour;/and! much leſs than the Engliſh 
ſquirrel. - The ſkin on either-{ide of the” belly ex- 
tended is very large' betwixt the'fore-leg and hind- 
eg; which helps them much in their ſkipping from 
-one' bough to another,” that they:'will leap' farther 
than the Fox-ſquirrel, tho*' much leſs; yer this is 
rather org, than flying, tho" the: diſtin@tion be 
well enough, The _ is the Ground-ſquirrel. 
'T never ſaw any: of this!ſort 3 only T/have'been'told 
:of 'them, "and have had them! 'defcribed 'to'/ me 
to be little "bigger than 'a- mouſe, ''finely ſpotted 
like a'young fawn ;' by 'which''T further ANe- 


*hend, "they are'' an abſolute fort of ——_— 
icy different iti«colour. '-! -* 


Muſk-rats':' In all things ſhaped like our- Wa- Mulk rats 
ter-rars, only ſomething larger, and are an abſo- 


lute ſpecies! of 'water-rats, only having a curious 
I kept-one' for/'s- certain time ina 


'traordinary odoriferous, and'ſcented the room very 


with two or three-ways into them, ' and they ate 
finely 


5 


| 
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finely daub'd within. I pulPd one in pieces pur- 
poſely to ſee the 'contrivance ; there were three 
different lodging 'rooms, very neat, one. higher 
than another, as I conceive purpoſely made for re- 


tirement when the water riſes higher than ordinary : 


Batts. 


They are conſiderably large; having much traſh 
and lumber to make their houſes withal, I ſuppoſe 
they live moſtly on fiſh. . | 
+ Batts: As I remember, at leaſt two ſorts, one 
a large fort with long ears, and particularly long 


ftragling hairs: The other much like the Engliſh, 


Lions. 
Tygers. 


Bears. 


ſomething larger I think ; very common. | 

I had never heard of any lions 3 they told me 
of a creature killed whilſt I was there in Glou- 
ceſter county, which I conceived to be a ſort 
of pard, or tyger. > 1803" 10 YE 95 WL 
Bears : There are but few in. the inhabited part 
of Virginia. Towards” Carolina there are many 
more, There was a ſmall bear killed within three 
miles of James city, ' the year that I left the coun- 
try ; but it was ſuppoſed to have ſtrayed and ſwam 
over James river. They are not very fierce. 


| Their feh is commended for .a very rich ſort of 


_ ber, is but half the value of 


Wild cats. 


Beavers. 


pork z but the lying ſide of the bear, as I remem+ 
the other, weight for 


weight. - 


There are ſeveral ſorts of wild-cats, and poll- | 


Cats. EIS: | + 0 

Beavers build their houſes in like manner as the 
muſk-rats do, only much. larger, and with pieces 
of timber make dams over rivers, as I ſuppoſe, 
either to preſerve their furrs.dry in their paſſage 


_ over the rivers, or elſe to. catch fiſh by ſtanding to 


_ ſudden. 


Wolves. 


watch them thereon, and jumping upon them on a 
They are - very. ſubcle creatures, and if 
half the ſtories be'true that I have been told, they 
have a very orderly government among them. In 
their works each knows his/proper work and. fta- 
tion, and the overſeers beat thoſe young ones that 
loiter in their buſineſs; and will make them-cry 
and work ſtoutly, Theſe will be further deſcribed 
mn New Engle. { © gs 60g mlgt 5.90 
_ Of wolves there are great ſtore 3 you may hear 
a company hunting in an evening, and yelping like 


a pack of beagles ; but they are very cowardly, and 


Foxes. 


Dogs. 


dare ſcarce venture on any thing; that faces them ; 
yet if hungry, will pull down a good large ſheep 
that flies from them. TI never heard that any of 
them adventured to ſet'on, man or child. | 
Foxes : They are very much like ours, only 
their furr is much more grifled or grey ; neither 
do I remember ever to have ſeen any fox-holes ; 
but of this I am not poſitive. 


Every houſe keeps three or 


. 


four mungrel dogs 


to deſtroy vermin, ſuch as wolves, foxes, raccoons, 


opolſums, &c. But they never hunt with hounds ; 
I ſuppoſe becauſe there” are fo many branches of 
rivers that they cannot follow them. Neither do 
they keep grey-hounds, becauſe they ſay, that they 
are ſubject to break their necks by running againſt 


trees, and any cur will ſerve to run their hares in- 


'Tortoiſes." 


to a hollow tree, where after the aforeſaid manner, 
they catch them, FIRM 
' They have great ſtore both of land and water- 
tortoiſes, but they are very ſmall, I think. I never 
ſaw any in that country to exceed a foot in length. 
There is alſo another ſort of land-tortoiſe, different 


from the common ſort, with a higher-ridged back, 


Frogs. 


and ſpeckled with red ſort of ſpots. + 


Frogs they have of ſeveral ſorts; one of a pro- 


_digious largeneſs, eight or ten'times as big as any in 


England; and it makes a ſtrange noiſe, ſomething 
like the bellowing of a bull, or betwixt that and 
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the hollow ſounding 
makes. 

-- Another very 
becauſe black; but I think differs nothing from our 
black frog. They have toads alfo, like ours in 
England, and another {mall fort. of frog, which 
makes a noiſe like pack-horſe bells all the ſpring 
long. Another little green frog that will leap ee- 
digiouſly, which they therefore call the flying 70. 
There is ſtill heard in the woods a ſhrill ſort of noiſe, 
much like that which our ſhrew-mouſe makes, but 
much ſharper... I. could never learn the certainty 
what it was'that made this noiſe. It is generally 
in a. tree, and.ſome have aſſerted to me that it was 


made by the! green frog, yet I ſcarcely believe it. 
| Mr. Bani1sTzx aſſured me that it, was made by a 


ſort of Scarabeus-beetle, that is, I. think, full as 
big as the humming-bird ; but neither do I be- 


lieve . that; and for. this. reaſon; becauſe I neyer ſaw 


that beetle ſo -low as the ſalts, but always as high 
up. in the country-as the freſhes, and that noile is 
My C5 all over. the country. bee 

 Eizards are grey and very nor 
ſnakes feed much on. them, for. I have taken 
of them out of the. bellies of ſnakes... | 


. o 


_ | Snakes: About ſeven ſeveral forts. 


” 


ſeveral 


# «#2 


ſnake, ſo called, from certain-rattles at the end of _—_ 


the tail. Theſe rattles ſcem like ſo many periſhed 
Joints, being a dry huſk over cettain joitits;. and 
the common opinion. is, that, there. are as many 
rattles, or joints as the ſnake js. years old. I killed 
four or tive, and , they had, eleven, twelve, or 
thirteen. joints each ; and the young ones have no 
rattles of a year or two old, but they may be known 
notwithſtanding, being very regularly diced ar 


checquered black and grey on.the backs, ]' 


ones ſhake and ſhiver theſe rattles with. wonderful 


nimbleneſs when they are in any ways diſturbeg. 
Their bite is very deadly, 


ſame force, but more or leſs mortal according as 


the ſnake is in. force. or vigour. z and therefore in 


June or July much worſe,, and more mortal than 


'in March and April. This ſnake is a very. majef- 


tick ſort of creature, and will ſcarce meddle with 


any thing unleſs provoked ; but if any thing offend 
It, it makes directly at them, JI was told a pleaſant 
ſtory of an old gentleman, Colonel CLEy Bon, as 


rihed © 


The old 


Je not always of the 
S 
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noiſe that the Engliſh bittern C HAT. 
common ſott which they call toads, To, . WF - - 


. Common, here ; the Lizards. 


” he rattle- Snakes. 


ttle- . 


1 remember, was his name, the ſame that ſent the 
rattle-ſnakes to the Royal-ſociety ſome years ſince : 


He had an odd fancy. of keeping ſome of the ſnakes 


always in barrels in the houſe ; and one time an 
Indian pretending to charm them ſo as to take 


them by the neck in. his hand without: biting of 


him, the old gentleman cauſed a rattle-ſnake to 
be brought ferth.z the Indian began his charm with 
a little wand, whiſking it round and round the 


rattle-ſnakes head, bringing it by degrees nigher 
and nigher, and at length flun 
and whiſked his hand about in. like manner, bring- 


the ſwitch away, 


ing his hand {till nigher and nigher by taking leſs 
circles, when. the old gentleman immediately: hit 


the ſnake with his crutch, and the ſnake ſnap'd the 


Indian by the. hand, and bit hin very ſharply. be- 


twixt the fingers, which put his charm to an end, 


and he roared out, but ſtretched' his arm out as hi 

as he could, calling for a; ſtring, wherewith he 
bound: his arm-as; hard as, poſſibly he could, and 
clapp'd a hot burning coal thereon and ſinged-it 
ſtoutly, whereby he was cured, but. look*d pale a 


long while after, . And I believe this truly one of 


the beſt ways in the world of curing the bite either 
of a viper. or mad dog. I was with the honoura- 
ble *ſquire Boy Ls, when he made certain expe- 

pn” 07" 
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CH AP.riments of cutirig the bite of vipers with certain 


. + Eaſt-India ſnake-ſtones, that were ſent him by 


Y King Jamzs the ſecond, the Queen, and ſome 


of the nobility, purpoſely to have him try their 
virtue” and etaly © F £4 that end he got ſome 
briſk vipers, and made them bite the thighs of 
certain pullets, and the breaſts of others. He 
apply*d nothing to one of the pullers, and it 
-died within three minutes and a half, as I remem- 


ber ; but I think they all recovered to which he ap- _ 


ply'd the ſnake-ſtones, tho* they turn'd wonderful 
pale, their combs, &c. immediately, and they be- 
came extreme ſick, and purg*d within half an hour, 
-and” the next morning all their fleſh was turn'd 
green to.a wonder ; nevertheleſs. they recovered 
by degrees. 'The manner of the application was 
only by oy. Far the ſtone, and by two croſs bits 
of a very ſticking *diachylum plaiſter, binding tt 
on ; which he let not lie on paſt an hour or two, 


-and I think not fo long ; then took the ſtone off 


and put it into milk for ſome time ; for ſome ſtones 
| were of much ſtonger virtue than others. I pro- 


' © poſed a piece of unquench*d lime-ſtone to be ap- 


ply*d; to ſee whether it might not prove as power- 


_ -_, ful, but know:not whether ever it was try*d. But 
....,.- here one telling Mr. BoyLz the ſtory of this In- 
.-..+ dian, he approv'd the method of cure, and faid, 


-an a&tual-cautery was the moſt certain cure. The 
- Poiſon both of a viper'and 'mad-dog (as I conceive) 
T4" chili of the blood, after the manner 
_ that runnet congeals milk when they make cheeſe. 
Vipers, and-all the viperous brood, as rattle-ſnakes, 
 &c. that are deadly, have, I'believe, their poiſon- 
' ous teeth fiſtulons, for ſo I have obſerv*d the vi- 
pers teeth are, and the rattle-ſnakes very remark- 
ably ; and therefore they Kill ſo very ſpeedily by 
injefting the poiſon through theſe fiſtulous teeth in- 
to the very mals of blood z but the bite of mad 
dogs is oft of long continuance before it getintoand 
"corrupt the maſs of blood, for that it ſticks only 
tothe out-ſides of the teeth ; and therefore when 
' they bite through any thickneſs of cloaths, it rarely 
proves mortal, the cloaths wiping the poifon off 
before it comes to the fleſh. OL eg 
_ * Colonel Syexcen, the ſecretary of ſtate in Vir- 
 ginia, a very ingenious gentleman, told me that his 
ſervant brought him word once that a ſow having 
farrow*d, a rattle-ſnake was got into-the den and 
| had kilPd the pigs. The colonel went to ſee the 
ſnake, which they ſaid was ſtill coyFd in the den ; 
there followed him two or three mungrel curs, and 
| they ſet one of the dogs at the ſnake, which was 
too quick. for the 'dog and ſnapt him by the noſe ; 
whereupon he ſet a howling, and run immediately 
into the adjacent river and died very ſhortly after. 
: Another of the dogs upon the like attempt was bit 
'by the ſnake alſo, and fell a howling, and frothing, 
' and" tumbling; but he not dying fo ſoon as the 
' other do Ke, they fetch'd ſome of the herb which 
- they call dittany, as having a great traditionary 
- virtue for the cure of poiſons.' They pounded. it, 
and adding a little water expreſſed the juice, and 
'gave the dog frequently thereof, nevertheleſs he 
« died within a day or two. The howlings of the 
- dogs he ſuppoſed gave notice to the ſow, and made 
* her'come furiouſly briftling, and run immediately 
-into*her den, but being likewiſe bit by the ſnake, 
- ſhe ſet up a miſerable ſqueak, and ran alſo into the 


"river and there died. © © f 

* *, A gentlewoman, who was a notable female doc- 
'trefs, told me, that a'neighbour having been bit by 
a rattle-ſnake, ſwelPd' exceſſively. ' Some days at- 
' terwards the was ſent for, who found him ſwelld 
God wh4.40 4 ; 5 | : 
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- ugly dark blackiſh colour. 


beyond what ſhe: thought” it had been poſſible for © H AP. 
the ſkin to contain, and very \thirfty. She. gave Y- 
him oriental Bezoar, ſhav'd with a ſtrong decoc- | 
tion of the aforeſaid dittany, whereby ſhe' reco- 
ver'd the perſon. To the beſt of my remem- 
brance it was he that told me. -- Aſking him after- 
wards what he felt when the ſnake firſt bit him, 
he ſaid it ſeem'd as if a flaſh of fire had run.through 

"me yen: oft Tin; 3 is "Nr 2 

Beſides the rattle-ſnake, there is the blowing- The blow. 
ſnake, an abſolute ſpecies of a viper, but larger '"s-ſnake. 
than any that I have ſeen in Europe. It is ſo call'd 
becauſe it ſeems to blow and ſpread its head, and 

{well very much before it bites, which is very dead- 

ly. It is remarkable there. is none of their ſnakes 

which make any of that hiſfſing-noiſe that ours in 
England make, but only ſhoot out their tongues, 
ſhaking them as ours do, without any noiſe at all, 

This 1s a ſhort thick ſort of a ſnake. , 

There is another ſort of deadly ſnake, call'd the The red. 
red-ſnake. I once narrowly eſcaped treading on ſnake. 
the back of one of them. They are of an ugly 
dark brown colour, inclining to red ; their bellies 
are of a more duſky white, with a large ſtreak of 
vermilion,red on either ſide, This too is of the vi- 
per kind, but is not ſo ſhort, and its tail is more ta- 

The horn-ſnake is, as they ſay, another fort of The hora- 
deadly ſnake. I never ſaw any of them unleſs once, nake. __ 
ſhortly after my arrival in that country. I could 
not ſee the horn, which they fay it has in its fron, 
wherewith it ſtrikes, and if it wounds is as deadly 
as the rattle-ſnake's bite. This, I think, may not 
improperly be refer*d to the dart-ſnakes. | 

The black-ſnake, I think, is the largeſt of all The black- 
others, but I am ſure the moſt common. I have © 
kilPd ſeveral of them full ſix foot long. Their 
bite is not deem'd mortal, but it ſwells and turns 
to a running fore; they feed upon lizards, mice, 
rats, frogs, and toads, which I have taken out of 
their bellies. I was once a ſimpling| in the woods 
on a fair ſun-ſhine day, when I ſaw a ſnake craw]- 
ing on a tree that was fallen, and licking with its 
forked tongue as it mov'd. I ſtood ſtill to obſerve 
it, and ſaw it lick up ſmall inſets and flies with 
wonderful nimbleneſs, catching them betwixt the 
forks of its tongue. | 56 

The corn-ſnake is moſt like the rattle-make of The corn- 
all others in colour ; but the checquers are not ſo © 
regular, neither has it any - rattles. They are moſt 
frequent in the corn-fields, and thence I ſuppoſe fo 
call'd. The bite is not ſo venomous as the black- 
inake's. 5; Et; | 

The water-ſnake is a ſmall ſnake. I never ſaw The va- 
any of them above a yard long, though I have ſeen oe-inage- 
ſometimes forty or fifty. at once. They are of an 
They ſay they are the 


pl 


leaſt venomous of any, Fear 42:1 
To this account of Mr. Cr ay ToN'*s, if I add Sjr Sir Hans 
Hans SLoan's remarks on the ſame animals, and m_ oi 
the inſtances he produces of the effe&ts their bite - 40 
has upon other creatures, I preſume it will not be 
unacceptable. | 
The various relations, ſays that gentleman, not 
only of curious and credible authors who have given 
us accounts of Virginia, Carolina, and the neigh- 
bouring countries, but alſo the teſtimonies of ſe- 
veral men of integrity by word of mouth concern- 
ing what thef call charms, enchantments, or faſci- 
- nations by ſnakes, have often ſeem'd to me greatly 
ſurpriſing, -without my being able to ſatisfy myſelf 
of the true caule of ſuch appearances. 


| Theſe 
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AP. Theſe opinions are the greateſt ſapport of a com- 
- , mon notion, that ſeveral chronical waſting diſeaſes, 
— and ſuch diſorders of. the nerves as are; not eaſily 
accounted for, not only in men but- in cattle, are. 


believed: to be the effefts of an evil eye, of old. 


malicious women, &c. thought to be witches and 
ſorcerers, or afliſted by the devil. - , 


In particular, as to Rattle-ſnakes, they all agree $ 


in their relations, that thoſe ſnakes keeping their 


eyes -fix*'d, on any. ſmall animal, as . a ſquirrel, 
bird, or ſuch like, -tho? ſitting upon the branch of 
a tree of a conſiderable height, ſhall, by ſuch ſted- 
faſt or earneſt looking, make or cauſe it to fall dead. 


into their mouths. This is a thing fo well atteſt- 
ed, that they think'there is no reaſon to queſtion 
their belief of it. 


London, had a rattle-ſnake ſent him alive in a box 
with ſome gravel from Virginia, which he did me 
the favour to give me. It had liv'd three months 


| before without any ſuſtenance, - and had in that 
time parted with its outer coat, or Exuviz, which. 


was found amongſt the gravel. Mr. Ransr, a ve- 


ry ingenious ſurgeon and anatomiſt, undertook 
the lodging it ;.and captain HALL, a very under- 


ſtanding and obſervant perſon, who had liv*d .ma- 
ny years in that-country in {great repute, ventured 
to take the ſnake out of the box, notwithſtand- 
ing that the poiſon from the bite thereof is almoſt 


meſſenger going to the next houſe to fetch a reme- 


dy or antidote, though he was not gone above. 
| half an hour. Nay, ſo certain are the mortal et- 


fects of this poiſon, that ſometimes the'waiting till 
an iron can be heated in order to- burn the wound, 
is faid to have proved fatal. This gentleman told 


me, he thought the ſecureſt way was immediately 
| to cut out the part where the wound was made z for. 
he had ſeen ſeveral who had carry*d theſe hollow. 


ſcars about them, . as marks of the narrow eſcape. 


| they had had, and never felt any inconvenience af-, 
| terwards. 3 FE | | | 


Though providence hath produc'd a creature ſo 
terrible to other animals, yet it ſeems to have pro- 
vided it with the rattle at its tail, that the noiſe 
thereof might give warning to them to get out of 
its way. LIEN | 

1] deſired an experiment ſhoulg be try*d before 
ſeveral phyſicians, which was accordingly done in 
the garden belonging to their college in Lon- 
don. The captain, by keeping the head faft 
with a forked ſtick, and making a nooſe, which 
he put about. the tail of the ſnake ty'd it faſt 
to the end of another ſtick, wherewith he took 


him out of the box and laid him upon the graſs- 


lat; then a dog being made to tread upon him, 
- bit the dog, who thereupon howled very bit- 


| terly, and went away ſome few yards diſtant 


from the ſnake, but in about one minute of 
time he grew paralytick in the hinder legs, after 
the manner of dogs who have the Aorta Deſcen- 
dens ty'd. He died in leſs than three minutes time, 
as is related by Mr. RAaNBy in an account of this 
experiment in Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne. 401. p. 377. and 
by captain HALL, N?. 399. p. 309. W-5p 

In my opinion, the whole myſtery of their en- 
chanting or charming any creature is chiefly. this, 


that when ſuch: animals as are their proper prey, 


namely, ſmall quadrupedes, or birds, &c. are ſur- 
pris'd by them, they bite them, and the poiſon al- 
on them time to run a ſmall way,as our dog did, 
or perhaps a bird to fly up into the next tree, where 


the ſnakes watch, them wich great \earneſtneſs-till CHA P.; 
they fall down, or'are perfectly dead,, when/having, 
lick'd them over with their. ſpawl or ſpittle, they,” 


ſwallow them down, as the following accounts re-, 
late. | 5G Dol 


” cs. ooh. Dar 303101 GIO 66. 
Some people in England (ſays, colonel, Bxyzr-Colone! 
work" - Mt of Viroinia. edit:2.n9; 26: | Beverley's 

LEY, in his hiſtory. of Virginia, edit: 2,p. 260. Lond, 


- 


1722, 8vo.) are ſtartled at the very name of the 


vince ſo much peſter'd with them that a mjan goes. 
in conſtant danger of his life that walks abroad in, 
the woods; but this.is as groſs a miſtake as moſt, of 
the other ill reports of this country ;; for in the firſt 


place, this ſnake- is very rarely ſeen, and when that 


happens it neyer does the leaft miſchief unleſs.you- 


| | . offer to diſturb it, and thereby provoke it to- bite- 
Mr. Reap, an eminent merchant in the city of 


in its own defence : But it never fails to give-you. 
fair warning. by making a. noiſe. with its rattle, 
which may be heard at a convenient diſtance. ' For 
my own part, I have travelled the country as much: 
as any man in it of my age, by night and by day, 
above the inhabitants as well as among them, and. 


yet before the firſt impreſſion of this book I had ne-. 


ver ſeen a rattle-ſnake alive and at liberty in all my 
life. T had ſeen them indeed after they had been. 
killd or pent-up in boxes to be ſent to England. 
The bite of this, viper, without. ſome immediate. 
application, is certainly death ;. but remedies are; 


ſo well known that none of their ſervants are igno-. 
preſent death ; for he gave us an inſtance of a per- - 
ſon bitten, who was found dead at the return of a. 


rant of theta, I never knew any kill'd by theſe or 
any other of their ſnakes, although.I had a general: 
knowledge all over the country,” and. had, been in, 
every part of it. They have ſeveral. other ſnakes. 
which are ſeen more frequently, and: have very lit- 
tle or no hurt in them, viz. ſuch as they call black- 
ſnakes, water-ſnakes, and corn-ſnakes. The black- 
viper-ſnake, and the copper-belly?d-ſnake, are faid 
to be as venomous as the rattle- ſnake, but they are 
ſeldom ſeen. Theſe three poiſonous ſnakes bring 
forth their young alive, whereas the other three 
ſorts lay eggs, which are hatch'd: afterwards, and 
that is the diſtinftion. they. make; eſteeming only 
thoſe to be venomous which are viviparous. They 
have likewiſe the horn-ſnake, ſo called from a ſharp 
horn it carries in its tail, with which it aſſaults any 
thing that. offends it with. that force; that, as it is 
faid, it will ſtrike its tail into the butt end of a 
or a from whence it is hot. able to diſengage 
ILICH, ro wide 4 

All forts. of ſnakes will charm -both. birds and | 
ſquirrels ; and the Indians pretend to charm them, 
( the: ſnakes, ) Several. perſons | have ſeen ſquir- 
rels. run down a tree direQly . into a ſnake's 


mouth. They | have likewiſe ſeen birds flutter- 


ng up and down, and.chattering at theſe ſnakes, 
i at laſt they have dropped down juſt before 
nem, Vie » +4 od 

In the end: of May, 1715, ſtopping at an 
orchard by the road-ſide to-get fome cherries, be- 
ing three of us in company, we. were entertained 
with the whole proceſs of a. charm between a 


rattle-ſnake and a hare, the hare being better 


than half grown. It happened. thus: One of the 
company, in his ſearch for the beſt cherries, eſpt- 
ed. the, hare. ſitting, and although he went cloſe 
by her, ſhe did not move, till he (not ſuſpefting 
the occaſion of her gentleneſs) gave ker a laſh, with 


his whip ; this made her run about ten foot, and 


there fit down, again. The gentleman, not. find- 


ing the cherries ripe, immediately; returged the 
ſame way, and near the place .where he ſtruck 
the hare, he eſpjed a rattle-ſnake, Still, not ſuf- 


peting the charm, he goes back about - twenty 
yards 


ACC 
TC "IL ve: os | meC the rattle- 
rattle-ſnake, and fancy every corner of that pro- ſnake. 
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yards to a hedge to get a ſtick to Kill the ſnake, 
and at his return found the ſnake removed, and 
coiled in the ſame Place from whence he had moved 
the hare.” This put him into immediate thoughts 


of looking for the hare again, and ſoon eſpied 


- Her* about ten foot off the ſnake, in the fame 
_ place to which ſhe had ſtarted when he whipped 


jer. She was now lying down, but would ſome- 


'titmes raiſe herſelf 'on her fore-feet, ſtruggling as 


it were for life; or to get away z but could never 


raiſe her hinder parts from the ground, and then 
would fall flat on her ſide again, panting vehe- 
mently. In this condition the hare and ſnake 


were when he called me, and tho' we were all 
three come up within fifteen foot of the ſnake, 
to have a full view of the whole, he took no no- 


tice at all of 'us, nor ſo much as gave a glance 
towards us. There we ſtood at leaſt half an hour, 


_ the ſnake not altering a jot, but the hare often 


ſtruggling, and falling on its ſide again, till at 


laſt 'the hare lay ftill, as dead, for ſome time ; 
then the ſnake moved out of his cotl, and flid 
gently and ſmoothly towards the hare, his co- 


lours. at that inſtant being ten times more glori- 


ons and ſhining than at other times : As the ſnake 
moved along, the hare happened to fetch another 


ftroggle, upon which the fnake made a ſtop, ly- 


ing at his length till the hare lay quiet again for 


a ſhort fpace, and then he advanced again till he 


came up to the hinder parts of the hare, which 
in all this operation had been towards the ſnake ; 
there he made 'a ſurvey all over the hare, raiſin 
part of his body above it, then turned off, an 


went to the head and noſe of-the hare; after 


that 'to the ears, took the ears in his mouth, one 
after the other, working each apart in his mouth, 
as a man does a wafer to moiſten it; then re- 
turned to the noſe again, and took the face into 
his mouth, ftraining and gathering his lips ſome- 


_ times by one fide of his mouth, - ſometimes by the 


other. At the ſhoulders he was a long time puz- 
zled, often hauling and ſtretching the hare out 
at length, and. ftraining forward firſt one fide of 
his mouth, then the other, till at laſt he got the 
whole body into his throat; then we went to him, 
and taking the twiſt-band off from my hat, TI 
made a nooſe, and put it about his neck : this 


made him at length very furious, but we having 


fecured him, put him into one end of a waller, 
and carried him on horſeback five miles to Mr. 
Joun BarLok's houſe, where we lodged that 
nicht, with a deſign to have ſent him to Dr. Cock 
at Williamſburgh ; but Mr. Bayror was fo 


_ careful .of his flaves, that he would not let him be 


put into his boat, for fear he ſhould get looſe and 
miſchief them ; therefore the next morning we kil- 
led him, and took the hare out of his belly. The 
head of the hare began to be digeſted, and the 
hair falling off, having lain about eighteen hours 
1n the Snake's belly. - | 

 T thought this account of fuch a curiolity would 


be acceptable, and the rather becauſe, tho? I live 


in a country where ſuch things are faid frequent- 
ly to happen, yet I never could have any fatisfac- 
tory account of a charm, tho* I have met with 
ſeveral perſons who have pretended to have. ſeen 
them. Some alfo pretend that thoſe fort of ſnakes 
influence children, and even men 'and women by 
their charms. But this that F have related of my 
own view, I aver ( for the fatisfaftion of the 


| Learned ) to be pun&tually true, without enlarg- 


ing or wavering in any reſpeft, upon' the faith of a 


my own obſervation. 


In my youth "I was a bear-hunting in the C'H Ap, 
woods above the inhabitants, and: having ſt diet 
from my companions, I was entertained at my 
return with the relation of a pleafant rencounter 
between a dog and a rattle-ſnake about a fquir- 
rel. The ſnake had got the head and ſhoulders” 
of the ſquirrel into his mouth, which being ſome-- 
thing too kfrge for his throat, it. took him up 
ſome time to moiſten the furr of the ſquirrel with 
his ſpawl to make it flip down. The dog took 
this advantage, ſeized the hinder parts of the ſquir- 
rel, and tugged with all his might. The ſnake 
on the other-ſide would not let go his hold for' a 
long time, till at laſt fearing he might be bruiſed 
7 the dog's running away with him, he gave up 


his prey to the dog. The dog eat the ſquirrel, and- 
felt by layeeny 00 t onents 26 ft If 


| Another curioſity concerning this viper, which- 
T never met with- in print, I will alſo relate from 
| Some time after my obſervation of the charm, 
my waiting-boy being ſent abroad on an errand, 
alſo took upon himſelf to bring home a rattle- 
ſnake in a nooſe. I cut off the' head of this 
Snake, leaving about an inch of the neck with 
it. This I laid upon the head of a tobacco hogs- 
head (one STEPHEN LANKFORD, a carpenter, 
now alive, being with me.) Now you muſt 
note, that theſe ſnakes have but two teeth, by 
which they convey their poiſon, and they are pla- 
ced in the upper jaw, pretty forward in the 


' mouth, one on each fide. Theſe teeth are hol- 


low and crooked, like a cock's ſpur y they are 
alſo looſe or ſpringing in the mouth, and not faſ- 
tened in the jaw bone, as all the other teeth are ; 
the hollow has a vent alfo through, by. a ſmall hole, 
a little below the point of the teeth. - Theſe 
two teeth are kept lying down along the jaw, 
or ſhut like a ſpring-knife, and don't ſhrink up, 
as the talons of a cat or panther. They have 
alfo over them a looſe thin film or ſkin of a fleſh- 
colour, which riſes over them when they are rai- 
ſed ; which I take to be only at the will of the 
ſnake to do injury. This ſkin: does not break 
by the riſing of the tooth only, but keeps whole 
till the bite is given, and then is pierced by the 
tooth, by which the poifon is let out. The head 
being laid upon the hogſhead, I took two little 
twigs, or ſplinters of ſticks, and having turned 
the head upon its crown, opened the mouth, and 
lifred up the fang or ſpringing tooth on one ſide 
ſeveral times ; in doing of which I at laſt broke 
the ſkin : the head gave a ſudden champ with its 
mouth breaking from my ſticks, in which I ob- 
ferved that the poiſon ran down in a lump like 


oil round the root of the tooth ; then I turned 


the other fide of the head, and reſolved to be 
more careful to keep the mouth open on the like 
occaſion, and obſerve more narrowly the conſe- 
quence ; for it is to be obſerved, that tho” the 
heads of ſnakes, terrapins ( a ſort of tortoiſe ) 
and ſuch hke vermine be cut off, yer the body 
will not die in a Jong time after ; the general 
faying is, till the fon ſets. After opening the 
mouth on the other ſide, and lifting up that fang 
alſo ſeveral times, he' endeavoured to give another 
bite or champ, but I kept his mouth open, and 
the tooth pierced the film, and emirted a ſtream 
like one Fa of 'blood in blood-letting, and caft 
fome drops upon the ſleeve of the carpenter's 
ſhirt, who had no waiſtcoat on. I adviſed him 
to put off his ſhirt, but he would not, and recet- 


ved no harm; and tho* nothing could then be ſeen 


of 
2 


head, till it bix-the ftick in 
 _ to rife up along 
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V. 


ed five green ſpecks, which every waſhing appear- 
ed plainer and plainer, -and laſted as long as the 
ſhirt did, which the carpenter told me was about 
three ' years after... The head we threw afterwards 
down upon the ground, and a ſow came and eat 
it before our faces, and received no harm. Now 
I believe had this poiſon lighted upon any place 
of the carpenter's ſkin that was ſcratched or hurt, 
it might have poiſoned him. I take the poiſon 
to reſt in a ſmall bag or receptacle in the hollow 
at the root of theſe teeth ; but I never had the 


opportunity afterwards to make a further diſcovery 


of that. | 
I will likewiſe give you a ſtory of the violent ef- 


feRs of this ſort of poiſon, becauſe I depend on the * 


truth of it, having it from an acquaintance of mine 
of good credit, one Colonel James TayLor of 
Metapony, ftill alive. He being with others 1n 
the woods a ſurveying, juſt as they were ſtanding 
to light their pipes, they found a rattle-inake, and 
cut off his head and about three inches of the bo- 
dy 3 then with a green ſtick which he had in his 
hand, about a foot and an half long, the bark 
being newly peeled off, urged and provoked the 
f fury ſeveral times. 
Upon this the Colonel obſerved ſmall green ſtreaks 
the ſtick towards his hand ; he 
threw the ſtick upon the ground, and in a quarter 
of an hour the ſtick of its own accord ſplit into 
ſeveral pieces, and fell afunder from end to end. 
This account I had from him again at the writing 
b_ BzvERLEY's hiſtory of Virginia, p. 260 
to 267. DECEE. bas 

| Sides LAaBAT likewiſe tells us (in his Nou- 
veau voyage aux iſles de ÞP Amerique, tom. IV. 


p 96 and 106, edit. Paris, 1722, in 8vo.) that 


erpents when they bite their prey, retire to avoid 


| being hurt by them, and when dead, cover them 
with their ſpittle, extend their feet along their 


fides and tails, if quadrupedes, and then ſwallow 
them. | 


A certain viper-catcher who ſuffered himſelf 


to be birten before forty gentlemen of the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge laſt month (July, 1737) for 


the ſlender reward of twelvepence he received of 
every one of the ſpeQators, having provoked a 


viper to faſten upon his wriſt, ſaid he felt at that 
inſtant a moſt exquiſite pain as high as his elbow, 
and was in no {mall conſternation, tho* he had 
been bitten a great many times before, both acci- 


denrally in catching vipers, and defignedly for a 


reward, and particularly before ſome gentlemen of 
the Royal-ſociety. | 

He kept ſtroaking down his arm to the wriſt from 
the time he was wounded, but applied nothing to it 
except common fallad-oil, and did not do this till 
half an hour after he was bitten, and his arm was 
pretty much ſwelled, and the next day he appeared 
perfectly well. | 

Give me leave to add, in relation to the horn- 


ſnake, that I ſaw a letter lately which Mr. Wit- 


K1NSON, fellow of Emmanuel-college, received 
from his brother, .then at Virginia, who affured 
him that trees had been killed by this ſnake's 
ſtriking his horn into them ; which does not ſeem 
more improbable than the ſplitting of a ſtick that 
has been penetrated by the tooth of a rattle- 
ſnake ; but as to the buſineſs of charmi 
very little faith in it, unleſs, as I have hinted in 
xreating of the Eaſt-India ſerpents, that birds may 
be delighted with the ſparkling eyes of ſnakes, as 
oy —_— the fowler's glaſs, or as a moth is 


 duſkiſh; 


, I have 


4th 


with the fame of a candle, and be taken in flying CH A'P. 


to the ſnake to ſatisfy their curioſity. 


As to the feathered race, ſays Mr. CL avTon, ton 4 PR 
already cited, there are three ' ſorts 'of eagles 3 Birds. 


the largeſt I rake to be rhat they call the grey ea- 
gle, being much of the colour '6f our kite or 


The ſecond is the bald eagle, for the body and 
part of the neck being of a'dark-brown, the upper 
part of the neck or head is covered with a white 
fort of down ;- whereby it looks very bald, whence 
it is ſo named. | : 3 


' The third is the black-eagle, reſetnbling moſt 


the Engliſh-eagle. They build their neſts gene- 
rally at the top 'of ſome old tree, naked of boughs, 
and nigh the river-ſide, and the people fell the 
tree generally when they take the young. They 
are moſt frequently fitting on ſome tall tree by 
the river-ſide, whence they may have a proſpett 
up and down the river, as I 


I ſuppoſe to obſerve 
the fiſhing-hawks ; for when they ſee the fiſh- 
 ing-hawk has ftruck a fiſh, immediately they 


take wing, and'it is ſometimes very pleaſant to be- 


hold the flight; for when the fiſhing-hawk pet- 
ceives herſelf purſued, ſhe will ſcream and make 
a terrible noiſe, till at length ſhe lets fall the 
fiſh ro make her own eſcape, which the eagle 
frequently catches before it reach the earth of 
_ Theſe eagles kill young lambs, pigs, 
"# : | b. k ' 
The fiſhing-hawk 'is an abſolute {ſpecies of ' 
king's-fiſher, but full as large or larger than our 
Jay, much of the colour and ſhape of a king's- 
fiſher, tho* not altogether ſo curiouſly feathered. 
It has a large crop as I remember. There is a 
little king's-fiſher, much the ſame in every reſpe& 
with ours. Fo14 h | | 
If I much miſtake not, I have ſeen both goſs- 
hawk, and faulcon ; beſides, there are ſeveral ſorts 
of the leſſer kind of ſttannels. - 
There is likewiſe the kite and the ringtale. 
I never heard the cuckow there to my remem- 
brance. | & "hens arts * 
"There is both a brown owl and white owl, 
much about as large as a gooſe ; which often kills 
their hens and poultry in the night. - The white 
owl is a very delicate feathered bird ; all the fea- 
thers upon her breaſt and back being ſnow-white 


. 
, 
F 


_ and tipped with a punCtal of jer-black ; beſides, 


there 1s a barn-owl, much like ours, and a little ſorc 
of ſcreech-ow!l. Ao 
There is both the raven and the carrion- 
crow. I do not remember I ſaw any rooks 
— nigh hich ſome call Virginian 
'The night-raven, which ſome the inian 
batt, is about the bigneſs of a cuckow, feathered 
like them, bur very ſhort legs, not diſcernible when 
it flies, which is only in the evening, ſcudding like 
our night-raven. | 
"There is a yo fort of ravenous bird that feeds 
upon carrion, as big very nigh as an eagle, which 
pots a turkey-buſtard ; its RR are of a 
black ; it has red gills, reſembling thoſe 
of a turkey, whence it has its name, Itis nothing 
of the ſame fort of bird with our Engliſh turkey- 
buſtard, but is rather a ſpecies of 'the kites, for 
it will hover on the wing ſomething like them, 
and is carnivorous. The far thereof, diſſolved in- 
to an oil, is recommended mjghtily againſt old 
aches and Sciatica pains. "Un 
I think there are no jackdaws, nor any magpies. 
They there prize a magpy as much'as we do rheir 


red-bird. 
23 0 The 


Fiſhi 
hawk. 


# 


Owls. 
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Buſtard. 
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THE PRESENT- 


The Pica/Glandaria, or - Jay, is much leſs than 


, our Engliſh Jay, and of another colour ; for it is 
© = all blue where ours is brown, the wings marbled 


as curiouſly. as ours are ; it. has both. the lame, cry. 
and ſudden jetting motion. ©. 


_ . There are great. variety, and. auiclies in the 


Wood-peckers. There is one as big as our Mag- 
ye, with-blackiſh brown. feathers, and a large 
Piet tuft on the-'top of the; head. There are 
four or five ſorts. of  Wood-peckers more varie- 
ated with green, yellow, and. red heads, others 
ported black and white, moſt lovely to behold. 
There are wild Turkies' extteme large 1. they 
alk of Turkies that have. been killed which have 
weighed betwixt fifty and. ſixty- weight. . The 
largeſt that ever I aw weighed ſomething better 
than thirty-eight pound. . They, have very long 
legs, and will, run prodigiouſly faſt. I remem+: 
ber not that ever I ſaw .any of them on the. wing 
except it. were. once. . Their. feathers are of a 
blackiſh ſhining colour, that lookan the fud-Bunt 
like a Dove's neck. + 
_ Hens and, Cocks are for the tyoft part. widd+ 
out tails and. rumps;; and-as ſome have aſſured 
me, our Engliſh Hens, | after ſome_ time being 
kept there, . have. their rumps rot off; which am 
the apter to believe, being all their Hens are cer- 
tainly of an. Engliſh breed.. | I am ſorry I made 
no anatomical obſervations thereof, and remarks 
about the uſe 'of the rumps in birds, which.at 
. preſent. I take.to be'a couple of Glands, | contain- 
ing a ſort of juice for the varniſhing) the fea- 


I thers, having . obſerved all birds have much re- 


courſe with. their, bills to the rumps when they 


dreſs their plumes, whereby they ſcud through the 
air more nimbly in their flight. | 


Partridges. ©” Partridges there are much ſmaller than ours, and 


Doves. 


reſort in covies as ours do. ' Their fleſh is very 
white, and much excels ours in my mind Nm 
de euſtibus non eſt diſputandum. 


Their . Turtle-doves are of. a duſkiſh- blue” co- | 


our, much leſs than our common. Pigeon ; the 
whole train is longer much than the tails of our 
_ Pigeons, the middle teather being ' the longeſt. 
There is the ſtrangeſt ftory of a vaſt number of 
theſe Pigeons that.came in a flock, a few- years 
before I came thither ; they ſay they came through 
New-England, N ew-York, and Virginia, and 
were ſo prodigious in number as to darken the 
iky. for ſeveral hours in the place over which 
Þ-- flew, and brake maſlive boughs there they 
: light, and: many like things which I have had 
flerted. to me_ by many eye-witneſfſes of credit, 


" that to me it was without doubt, the relaters be- 


| remember. 


Thruſh. 


Mocking- . 


birds. 


VE: very ſober perſons, and all agreeing in a ſto- 

Nothing ot the like ever happened ſince, nor 
did I ever ſee paſt ten in a flock together, that I 
.I* am not fond of ſuch ſtories, and 
had ſuppreſſed "the relating of it, but that I have 
; heard the ſame from very many. 

- The Thruſh and Fieldfare are much like ours, 
and are; only. ſeen.in winter there, 9cprAIng as 
they are here. 

Their Mocking-birds may be compared” to our 
Sagas Thnghes, being much of the ſame big- 
nels. There are, two forts, the grey and the red 


the.; Brey has feathers much of the colour of our 
_ grey Plovers, | with white in the wings like a Mag- 
Pye... This has the much ſofter-note, and- will 
imitate 1n 1ts "ſinging the notes of all birds that it 
hears, and, is. accounted much the fineſt ſinging 
bud, in the world. This Mocking-bird, ite 


S .- 4a , 


yellow... 


CTATE. 


its name from mimicking all other birds in-ſing-CH ap. 
ing, is a wonderful mettled bird, bold and briſk, V. | 
and yet ſeems to be of a very tender conſtitution, © 
neither ſinging in winter, nor-in the midſt of ſum-! 

mer.z and with much . difficulty are any. of them: 
brought to. live in England. 

The red Mocking+brid. is of a 'duſkiſh oh or 
rather brown  - it ſings very well ; |but has not Joi 
ſoft a note as the. grey Mocking-bird. 

Of the Virginia Nightingale, or Red -bird, Share Nightia- 
are 'two- ſorts ;;'the cocks of::both forts are of- a gaie. 
pure ſcarlet,-the hens of a duſkiſh red.” I diftin- 
guiſh them.into two forts:z for :the one has a 
tufted cops on the head, the other 1s ſmooth fea- 
thered.. The boys. catch:them, and fell them to 
the merchants | for; about-;:{x-pence a piece, - by - 
whom they are brought to Eugland. They are 
ſomathingdeſ than a Thruſh) 2co 2/4 Lov ty 

There is :a;bird very | ; injurious | to corn (they burn, 
call a Blackbird. -. I look on 1t as,a fort of Starling,: 
for they. .cry. ſomething like: them: 33 but: do. _- 
ſing, are; much: abour the'z ſame bignels, * 
fleſh. blackiſh! like' theirs.*: [They :rctort 10- nt: 
flocks together. They. areas; black as-@: Crow: 


_ all over to, their bills, ooly, ſorhe: gf (them. _ 


ſcarlet feathers in | che -inops; af their, w; 
Query, whether a diſtin& ſpecies..} +3 27; ; 

_ They have a Lark notbing differing. fend OUT-Larks 

common. Lark., They have another. bird which; 
they call-a Lark, that is much; Jarger,: as big as, 
a . Starling; it has a ſoft | note" teeds (onthe: 
ground, and, as: 1- remember, has the. ſpecifical 
character of a. long heel, -It-is mare ahclined. to! 
yellow, and has a large half moon on its breaft. of. 
If it have not a long} heel,: guery, "whe 
ther a ſpecics of - the Yellow-hammer. -, 

They have a Martin, - yery ike, only . lager Martin, 
has ours, -that builds after the :ſame- manner. 
The honourable Colonel Bacon thas remarked. 
for ſeveral years, that they: conſtantly come thither 
upon the 10th of March; one or two of;:them ap- 
pearing before, being ſeen hovering in the air:tor 
a day or two, then go away;. and, as he ſuppoſed, 


_ returned with the great flock. 1 he Colonel de- 


Iighted much 1n this bird; and made holes like Pi- 
geon holes at the end of his houſe with boards pur- | 
poſely for them. 
Their Swallow differs bur little from Ours. Swallow. 
They have a bird called a Bluc-bird, of azj.y, 


curious azure colour, about the bigneſs of a Cha-. 


finch. _ 
There are other ſorts of Finches, variegated Finches 
with orangeand yellow feathers, very beautiful. 

Sparrows, not much different from the .Eng- Sparrows. 
lh, but build not in 'the eaves of houles, that 
ever I ſaw, _. 

The Snow-bird, which I take to. be much The Snow-bird 
ſame with our Hedge-ſparrow. This is fo called 
becauſe it ſeldom appears about houſes, but againſt 
ſnow or very cold weather. 

. The Humming-bird, which feeds upon the ho- Humm- 
ney of flowers. 1 have been told by ſome perſons ins 
that have kept of theſe Humming-birds alive, 
and fed them - with water: and ſugar; ' they : are. 
much the ſmalleſt of all birds, '/have long bills. 
and curiouſly coloured eathers, but alfer much 
in colour. 

Herons, three or Gur Greek fon, one larger'Herors. 
than the Engliſh, feathered. mich like a Spaniſh. 
Goole. _ 

Another ſort that only. comes in furamer, milk 
white, with red legs, By Aral to  behold.. 


g's.” .-;; 


! "DF: VIRACEN TS As 1: 


enAP., The. Bittern js there leG than-in England and 
does not make that ſounding noiſe, that ever I 
heard. 


Bittern. 
_ Curlews. 


bigger than a Wimbrel. 
Sand-piper - The Sand-piper, much-reſembling the Engliſh. 


Snipe. 


the other-much leſs; + 
Tewits. The Tewits are ſmaller than the Engliſh, and 
, have no long toppins, but _ like a;young ons 
- that begins to fly. * 
wild... | There ate great renter of wild Swans, Ls 
Swans, Geeſe, and'Brent-geefe all winter in mighty 
Ducks, flocks, wild: Ducks innumerable; Teal, Wigeon, 
| Sheldrakes,Virginia Didappers, the blackDiver,&c. 
Conte + There are in Virginia a great many Cormorants, 
rants. * ſoverid ſorts of Gulls, _ n and at ry the. "bay 
Gulls. -many Bannets, 
Fiſh. There is 'no-place aboads with lea and river 


-fiſh more than Virginia.  'In Feþruary, March, 

Herrings, April, and/May, there are” ſhoals of Herrings 

come up into their very brooks, ſome of the ſize 

_ of ours,- but for the moſt part much larger. There 

Cod-fiſh, are alſo plenty of - Cod-fiſh, and-the Stingraſs is 

Stingraſs faid to be peculiar to this country, being ſo called 

-""m 'from-h ſti tail. It is eſteemed 
om: having a fting in its' tai i 

: good! food. - 


Trout, 
 Sturgeons, fiſh, Sturgeons in great plenty, Place, Flounders, 


on &c. 'Whitings, Carp, \ Pikes, Mullets, and Perch : 
Oyſters, And- for * ShelE-fiſh they have Oyters, Crabs, 
Whales, Cockles, and” Shrimps : Of. thoſe that are not _ 


eaten'they have in their ſeas ' Whale, Dog-fiſh, 
| Sharks, Porpus's, Gar-fiſh, and Sword-fiſh. 
Toad-fiſh. There is alſo a fiſh they call the Toad-fiſh, from 
his ſwelling monftrouſly when he is taken. out of 

Rock-fiſh. the water 3 -and the Rock-fiſh, ſome ſpecies where- 
| of are poiſonous, and have been fatal to thoſe that 
' have eaten them z tho* others, which are not eaſy ſo 
.to be Go from the former, are very whole- 
ſome food.” 

The Skip-j ack, fo aa from his {kipping out 


_ of the water, is'tolerably good food. And the 


Skip-jack.. 


Tobacco- Tobacco-pipe-fiſh, - ſo called from its being long 


Pipe lb. 2nd {lender like a Tobacco-pipe. ' 
\ Colonel BevzRxLEy, alſo, who has furniſhed us 
with the abovefaid Deſcription of the Ratrle-ſnake, 
_ gives us the following account of ſome of the reft 
-of the Virginial- animals, hs their management 
| of them, (viz.)* 
Cattle; 
- gentleman)! 'T cannot forbear charging my coun- 


- trymen with exceeding 11] huſbandry in not provi- 


_ ding ſufficiently for them all winter, . by 'which 
means they ftarve all their young cattle, or at leaſt 
ſtint their growth ; ſo'that they ſeldom or never 
' grow ſo large'as they would do if they were well 
Re tft for-the humour is there, if people can 
bur fave the lives,of their cattle, tho* they ſuffer 
them to be never ſo poor, in the winter, yet they 
will preſettly grow fat again in the ſpring, which 
" _ eſteem ſufficient for their purpoſe. And this 
: is: the occaſion” that their Beef and Mutton are ſel- 
dom or never ſo large or 1o fat as in England ; and 
| yet with the leaſt feeding imaginable they are put 
' into as good caſe as/can be expected 3 and it 18 tne 
ſame with their Hogs. a 
Fiſh. Their fiſh-is int vaſt plenty and variety, and 
Price of extraordinary 'goo0d in their kind; Beef and. Pork 
_ and are commonly. {old there from one penny to-two- 
*  -pence'the/pound, or more, according to. the time 
| of year; their fatreſt and largeſt Pullers at ſix-pence 
a-piece, the Capons at eight pence or nine pence 


Curlews, ſornething/lefs than our Engliſh, tho” | 


or half-a-crown?;- | 
not ſo dear as.the things Ichave reckoned before, 
being in; their ſeaſon the cheapeſt' victuals they 


have, 


[The - Snipes, +-two (forts, - one eclemnviing ours, 


| was ſeen one Toad int. 
watry grounds. are indeed full of harmleſs. Frogs, 


_ country,, where the land is high and dry, they,are | 
very ſcarce: 
they have Frogs of an incredible bigneſs, which 


are called Bull-trogs, from the roaring they make. 
In' their rivers there are the Old-wife, 


the Sheeps-head, an excellent fiſh, Trouts, Green- 


When I come 'to eas of elws cattle (ſays that 


of 
lings are hatched. Theſe Seedlings run, in ſwarms 
upon the next blade of graſs that lies in;their way, 


ſtick 
They void their eggs at their mouth. 


_ 
-a-piece;; - their Chickens at three 'or four ſhillings c = _ 
-the dozen; their Ducks at .eight-pence or nine- ©, 
= a-picce,, their Geeſe at ten-pence or a ſhil- 


ling, their- Turkey-hens, at fifteen or cighteen- 
pence, and their , Turke! -cocks- at; two ſhillings | 


but Oyſters'and - wild-fowl are 


Their Deer are commonly ſold from five 
to ten ſhillings, SOIONG: to. the NO and 
goodnels... | \4 

All the troubleſome vermine- on ever. I. heard InſeQs! 
any body complain of are either Frogs, Snakes, 


. Muſqueto's, Chinches, Seed-ticks, or Red-worms, 
by ſome. called; Potatoe- lice 3 of all which L, Thal! 
give an account im their order. 


Some people have been {o ill ofa as to lay, Toads and 
that Virginia is full of Toads, tho? there never yet £25. .. 
The marſhes, fens;;and 


which do no. hurt, except by the noiſe of their 
croaking notes; but in the upper part, of  the,.. .-,- 


In their ſwamps and running ſtreams 
Laſt year I found one of theſe near-a ſtream of freſh 


water of fo prodigious a magnitude, that when I 
extended its legs I found the diſtance betwixt; them | 


to be ſeventeen. inches and a half. ; If any are goed 
.to eat, theſe muſt be the kind. 


Muſqueto's are long-tailed. Gaars, fuck: as are Muſque- 


in all fens and low grounds in England, and I: think *2* 
| have no other difference from. them than the name. 
Neither are, they: in Virginia, troubled with them 


any where. but in their low, grounds and marſhes. 


"Theſe inſets, I believe, are {tronger and continye 
longer there (by: reaſon of. the warm 1un).chan.an 
England. Whoever . is perſecured with them. in 


his houſe, may get rid of. them. by this eaſy, rr- - 


' medy : Let him but ſet-open. his windows at. ſun- 


ſet and ſhut them again before: the.twilight be quite 
ſhut in, all the Muſqueto's in the room will gf. out 


at the windows... 


Chinches are a fort. of flat Bug, which BY Bugsr 


in the bedſteads and bedding, and diſturbs people's 


reſt a-nights.. Eyery neat houſe-wite contrives there 


by ſeveral devices to keep her beds clear of them. 
But the beſt way Tever heard cffetually to deſtroy 


them is, by a_ narrow. ſearch among the bedding 
early in the, ſpring, before theſe vermin begin to 
knit and run about; for they, lie ſnug all che 
winter, and are in the ſpring large and full of 
the winter's growth, having all their ſeed within 


them, and ſo they become atair mark to find, and 


may with their whole breed be deſtroyed. They 


are the ſame as they have in London . near. the 


ſhipping. 
Seed-ticks and "RR are ſmall inſets that Ticks, 


annoy the people. by day as Muſqueto's and Chin- 


ches do by night; but both theſe keep out of your 


way if you keep out of theirs; for Seed-ticks are 
no where to be met, with .but in the track of 


cattle, upon which the great Ticks faſten and fill 
their ſkins ſo full of blood that they drop off, and 
wherever they happen to fall they produce a,kind 
Egg, which lies about a fortnight before the Seed- 


and then the firſt ching "that bruſhes that blade of 
craſs gathers off molt, of theſe. vermine, - which 
like burs upon any thing that touches them. 


| Red- 


CHAP. Red-worms lic'6nly in old dead 
_ V- logs, and without fitting down npon 


worms. þut only in the midſt of ſummer. 


THE PRESENT\STATE 


never meets with them, nor at any other ſeaſon 


water immediately brings off both Sced-ticks and 
| Red:worms, tho they lic everiſo thick upon any 
part of the body.” But without ſuch remedy they 


will be troubleſome 3 for they are ſo ſmall that - 


nothing will lay h6ld of them but the point of a 
pen4nife, needle; 'or ſuch like 3 but if nothing be 
done to remove them, the itching they occaſion 
goes away after two days. HOLT 
Their Sheep'increaſe well and bear good fleeces, 
but they generally are ſuffered to be torn off their 
backs by briars and buſhes inſtead of being ſhorn, 
| or elſe are left rotting upon the dung-hill with 
|2£Þ_ oboe ; 
| Bees thrive 'there abundantly, and will very 
eaſily yield to the careful houſe-wife a full hive of 
honey, and beſides lay up a winter ſtore ſufficient 
to preſerve their ſtocks, 
and The Beeves, when any care is taken of them in 
+ the winter, come to good perfeftion. They have 
noble marſhes there, which, with the charge of 
draining only, would make as fine paſtures as any 
in the world ; and yet there is hardly an hundred 
acres 'of marſh drained throughout the whole 
e=—..--: Sg | 
Hogs ſwarm like vermine upon earth, and are 
' often accounted ſuch, infomuch that when an in- 
 ventory of any confiderable man's eftate is taken 
by the executors the Hogs are left out, and not 
liſted in the appraiſement. The Hogs run where 
they lift, and find their own ſupport in the 


woods without any care of the owner, and in 


many plantations it is well if the tex hae can 
find and catch the Pigs or any part of a farrow 
when they are young to mark them ; for if there 
be any marked in a gang of Hogs they determine 
the property of the reft, becauſe they ſeldom mils 
- their gangs, but as they are bred in company ſo 
they continue to the end, except ſometimes the 
"Boas ramble. 

In the month of June annually there riſe up in 


* the ſalts vaſt beds of Seedling-worms, which enter 


the ſhips, ſloops, or boats where-ever they find the 
coat of pitch, tarr, or lime worn off the timber ; 
and by degrees eat the plank into cells like thoſe of 
an honey-comb. Theſe Worms continue thus 
upon the ſurface of the water from their riſe in 
June until the firſt great rains after the middle of 
Fuly, but after that do no freſh damage *till the 
next ſummer ſeaſon, and never penetrate farther 
than the plank or timber they firſt fix upon. 
The damage occaſioned by theſe Worms may 
be four ſeveral ways avoided. | 
1. By keeping the coat (of pitch, lime, and 
_ tallow, -or whatever elſegit 1s) whole upon the bot- 
rom of the ſhip or veſlel ; for theſe worms never 
faſten nor enter but where the timber is naked. 

2. By anchoring the large veſſels in the ſtrength 
of the tide during the worm-ſeaſon, and hailing 
| the ſmaller a-ſhore, for in the current of a ſtrong 

tide the Worms cannot faſten. | 

3. By burning and cleaning immediately af- 
ter the worm-ſeaſon is over, for then they are 
but juſt ſtuck into the plank, and have not buried 
themſelves in it ; ſo that the leaſt fire in the world 
deſtroys them entirely, and prevents all damage 
that would otherwiſe enſue from them. | 
4+ By running up into the freſhes- with the 

ſhip or veſſel during the five or fix weeks that the 
Worm is thus above water ; for they never enter 


trees and rotten or do. 
ſuch, a man not very falt. . 


A little warm - 


any damage in freſh water, '6r whete it is © HAP. 
CW AP.oi gt vs 


Of the Virginian foil and vegetables, viz. of their + 
foreſt and fruit-rrees, plants, corny berbage, ro6ts, 
and buſbandry ; and of - their ſtones, 'enrth, and 
mUNyg 7 57-607: 1966170) 976 nwo't. 20 + 


TA HIS country, upon the firſt diſcovery of it © H AP, 
 þ was foundto conſiſt, like many others, either ____- 
of foreſts or bogs, The foreſts contain'd abun+ Soil and. 
danceiof noble timber of ; various Kinds, which _ | 
grew to an unuſual height and bulk, much beyond pc, 


* > * 7 


any thing we ſee in Europe 3 the trees ſtanding at ces, | 
ſuch a diſtance from. each gther that a coach and - 
ſix might drive through them with pleaſure. The 
chief of them were Oaks, Cedars, Firrs, Cypreſs, 
Elm, Aſh, and Walnut, which had no boughs to a 

very great height z the Oaks being ſolarge as romea- 
ſure two foot ſquare, and- ſixty foot hi 


gh, There 
was no underwood or buſhes among. the timber; 


| but a great deal of this in their bogs and moraſſes, . 


mix'd with long Graſs, Flags-and Sedge. They - 


had alſo Beech, Poplar, Hazel, Eldero, and 


Willow, with trees which yield gums, . and ſeveral 
ſorts of ſweet wood, and woods uſed in dying, wo, . 
Saflafras, Sarſaparilla, &c. | TIER 
Among their fruits they had Grapes that grew Fruits. 

wild, and the European Grape comes' to great per- Nags 08 


feftion here, and yet they have never matle any ._ 


quantities of wine z the reaſon uſually given for 
which, is, that it will not keep. | | 
| Cherries are very plentiful, being of three ſorts, Cheries, 
one of which grows in. bunches like Grapes, ario- 
ther fort is black, and a third is called the Indian. 
Cherry. | TI VQ : R227 $7058 WF 1} 

They have ſeveral ſorts of Plumbs of. their own Plumbe, 
growth from the bigneſs of a Damſin to that of a 

ear, the largeſt much reſembling the taſte of an 

Apricot z and they have a wild Plumb like our 
white Plumb ; but Engliſh Plumbs do.nat ripen 
KR AW.4-tolien ©; et A 

Peaches are very large, and ſo plentiful, that peaches. 
they are given to the Hogs in ſome places: And 
there 1s no place were Apples and Pears abound Apples. 
more. They have alſo the Chinquamine, a fruic 
that reſembles a Cheſnut ; the Macoquex, not un- 
like an Apple ; the Mattaqueſumach, or Fig the 1-:4ian 
Mattacocks, a ſort of Strawberry z and the com- Fruits. 
mon Figs grow very well here, tho" the ſoil is not Figs, 


favourable to Oranges and Lemons. There are a Orange:. 


fort of Acorns that yield a ſweet oil, and Quinces Winc*s 
are ſo plentiful that they make a great deal of Li- 
quor, as well as Marmalade of them. . Vet | 

Their Graſs is long coarſe ſtuff, of which they Graf, 
ſcarce ever make hay; but their cattle brouſe 
upon it both winter and ſunamer, having very 
little fodder beſides, except the leaves of the 
Indian Corn, which are given. them very ſpa- 
ringly. Silk-graſs grows here ſpontaneouſly, ang Silk-grabs 
the ſoil is extremely proper for Hemp and Flax; Flax. 
and yet they have no manufafture of Silk os 
Linnen. a P 37-2550 

As to their bread Corn it is of two ſorts, x, Eng- Corn. 
Iiſh Wheat; and 2. Maiz, or Indian Corn. The 
Engliſh Wheat, Mr. C.av Tow obſerves,  gene- 
rally yields between fifteen and thirty fold increaſe, 
the ground being only once ploughed, and that + 
without any dung or manure ;z whereas it is 
eſteemed a good crop that yields eight fold increaſe 
in England, ſo much more fruitful is the Virgi- 
nian foil than ours, | et 

I The 


VI. 
Indian | 


dle of a large horſe-whip,' having from three hun- 
dred to ſeven hutidred-grains in one ear, ' and fome- 
times one grain'produces two orithree ſuch ears or 
heads. TIt is of various colours; red; white yellow, 
blue; green, and black; and forne ſpeckled and ftri- 


ped; but therwhite and yellow'are moſt common. 


The ſtalk-is as thick as an ordinary walking cane, 


and-grows ſix or eight foor high in_ joints, having. 
a ſweet juice-in it} of which aſyrup is ſometimes. 
made; and from-every joint there grow long leaves 


' Huſbandry of the ſhape of ſedge leaves. The manner of plant- 


Ti} 
z 


ing it. is in holes. or trenches about. five or ſix feet 
diſtant from each 6rhier; the carth is opened. with a 
hough (and of late years with a plough) four inches 
deep, and'four or five.grains thrown into each hole 
or trench, about 'a ſpan diftant-from [each other, 


_ and then cover'd: with earth z.they "keep it-weeding 


. 
-. 


from tine to time;.and as the ſtalk grows high they 
keep the mould: about it hike the-hillocks in_a hop 


chief plantation 'is-4n-May, and they continue to 


plant till the middle of June. - What is.planted. in_ 


April is reapt-in Auguſt, « what is planted in May 
15 rea 
They make bott#bread and ffrong liquor of it, and 
ſeveral ſorts of diſhes, of wich hommony, already 
mengon'd;; is dhe-dhib$.cr 7 5, ng tf 0-3 
; Mr. Cay ton Cobſerv'd, that they had only. 
cultivated the higheſt and barreneft lands when he 
was there, leaving the richeſt vales untouched, be- 


cauſe they underſtood: not/any thing. of draining ;_ 


Soil. 


$4 


_ oil, it being fo thick grown all over with-maſly_ 
plantations run over vaſt tratts 


Plantati- 
ons too 
large, and 
ill mana- 
ged. 


third of the country, are boggy moraſſes and ſwamps, 
whereof they. little advantage, bur loſe in them 
abundance of their. cattle, eſpecially at the firſt 'of 
the ſpring, - when- the cattle are'weak and venture 


tao/ far. after:young graſs. Whereas a vaſt im- 


provement might be made of theſe. morafſes. 'The 
generality of Virginia is a ſandy land, with a ſhal- 
low ſoil; ſo that after: they have cleared a. freſh 


piece of ground out of the woods it will not bear. 
| tobacco paſt two or three-years, unleſs'cow-penned'; 


for they manure'their ground by keeping their cat- 


tle, as in the ſouth you do your ſheep every night, 


confining them in hurdles, which they remove when 
they have ſufficiently dunged one ſpot:of ground, 
but they cannot improve mucly thus : Beſides, it 


produces a ſtrong ſort of tobacco, in which' the 
ſmoakers ſay they can plainly taſte the fulſomeneſs 


of the dung z therefore every three or four years 
they muſt be for clearing a new piece of ground 
out of the woods, which requires much labour and 


timber. © Thus their 
of ground, each being ambitious to engroſs as much 
as he can, that he may be ſure to have enough to 
plant, and for their 
range and feed in. - Plantations of a thouſand, two 


thouſand, or" three thouſand acres are. common, 


whereby the country is thinly inhabited, their liv- 
ing ſolitary and unſociable, trading confuſed and 
diſperſed, beſides other-mconveniencies. Whereas 
they might improve two hundred, or three hun- 
dred acres to more advantage, and would makethe 


country much more: healthy ;. tor thoſe that have. 


three thouſand acres have ſcarce cleared fix hun- 
dred acres thereof, which is peculiarly termed the 
plantation, being ſurrounded with-the-two thouſand 
four hundredacres-of woods 3. ſo that there can be 


no free or even. motions of the air, but the air-is 


| _ either ſtagnant, or the lofty. ſulphurious/par- 


ticles ob the air, that are higher than the tops of the 
- YO L. Hl. AY 
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CHAP. The fndiavco#48 not unlike our peas in taſte; 
but grows in a great-tar or.head as big. as the han> 


p'd- in September, and. the laſt -in OQtober. | 


ſtocks and herds of cattle to. 
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rrees,” Which' are above as high'again'a 

ley "of 'fhe- woods” im England, .deſeending- when 
they paſs over' oat yy oe of ground, muſt 
needs;/in the'violenthear of fammer,” raiſe a preter- 
natural ferment; and produce bat: fects. Nor is 
it any advantage to their ſtotks' or eros y for did 
they” but drain their fwatnps and'Tow* lands, they 


"8 ? 


have very deep” yl that would endure planting 
twenty or thirty years, and ſome'would' ſcarce-ever 


be worn” out ; for:they might lay them all winter, 
or when" they pleaſed, 'in water 3 and the product 


of their labour would' be double'or treble, whether 
corn' or - tobaccoy though (when T- have” diſtourſed 


the ſame to ſevera}, /and in' part ſhewn'themy how. 


their particular grounds might be drained at a very 
eaſy rate) they have ether beeni{oconceited of their = 
old way,” and ſo -ſotttſh as not fo apprehend; or io 

negligent as not. to'apply themſelves thereto. But 
_ on: the plantation* where T lived; I drained a good 
. krge ſwamp; which" fully anſwered expedtation. 
The gentlewoman' where Þ lived was a very mgeni- | 
_ ous lady, who one day diſcourfing the' overſeer of 


her ſervants about pitching the enfuing year's crop, 


the overſeer was naming oneplacewhere he defign- 


ed'to' plan thirty thouſand platits, another place for 
fifteen thouſand, another. for ten thouſand, and fo. 
forth y' the whole crop deligned to be about an hun- 
dred- thouſand plants: Having, obſerved the year 

before he had'done the” like, and"Tearter'd His 'crop 


half aſundex, which was” very inconvenient, , and. 
whereby they loſt much' time ;'Tifterpoſed, and. 
a\ked- why they did notÞplaiit all their crop; rogether? 

The fellow ſmiled avit were at thy ignorance; and 


ſaid, there was very good reaſon for it. T replied, 


chatiwas it I enquired after ; he retarned,:the plan- 


rarion had been an' old planted plantation, and'be- 


ing but a ſmall plat of ground was almoſt worn' orir, 


ſo that they had not ground all-togerhet thir would 


bring forth tobacco. T-rold him! heh, char they had 


better ground rlian-ever yer they-had planted, and | 


more” than their/hands could manage.” "He ſmiled 
again, and aſked'me where ?' I then named ſuch a 
ſwamp. He" then laid ſcornfally, he thought 


what a planter Þ'was; that T nnderſtood berter 


how'to make a'fermon/ thai manage tobacco. I re- 
ply'd, with ſome-warmnelſs, tho' T tioped fo, thar 
was impertinence, and no'anfwer. © He” then ſaid, 
that the tobacco there would drown, and the toots 
rbt. * 1 reply*d, thar'the whole country 'wouldl drown 
if the rivers were ſtopp'd, but it might be laid as dry 
as any land in' the plantation. 'Io ſhort, we diſ- 
courfed-it very wartnly, until he told me herunder- 
ſtood his own bulineſs'well enough, and did notde- 
ſire to learn 'of me. Bur the getitlewoman attended 
ſomewhat better'to'my reaſoning, and got me one 
day. to go and ſhew her how I projefted the drain- 
ing of the ſwamp, and thoughr ir" ſo feaftble, that 
ſhe was reſolved to have it done, and' therefore de- 
fired 'me' I would again diſcourſe her overſeer; 
which Idid ſeveral times, but he would by no means 
hearken. thereto, and was ſo'poſitive, that ſhe'was 
forced to turn him' away, -andto have her ſervants 
fer about the work: And with three men in*thir- 
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teen days I drained the wholefwamp, it being ron | 


land, ſoaks and drains admirably*well, and'what 1 
little expected, laid a'well dry ata conſiderable 9i- 
ſtance. Now to: teach her how ſhe might make her 
tobacco that grew in the: ſwamp lels, for” it pro- 
duced fo very large: that.it- was ſuſpetted ro be of 
the 'Aranoko kind, I'told.her tho? the complaint was 
rare, yet there” was. an excellent remedy for that 
in; letting every” plant bear: eight or” nine leaves 


_*- 


inſtead of four” or five,” and ſhe would have more 


"3T'T tobacco 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


tobacco and leſs leaves, Now you muſt know. they 
top their tobacco, that is, take away the Jittle top 


bud when the plant has put forth as many leaves as | 


- they think the richneſs of the ground will bring toa 


- 


Daaries. 


ſubſtance ; but generally when it has ſhot- forth four 
or. ſix leaves, and when the top bud is gone, it 
puts forth no more leaves, but ſide branches, which 
they call ſuckers, which they are careful ever to take 
away that they may not impoveriſh the leaves. I 
have been more tedious in the particulars, the fuller 
to evince how reſolute they are, and conceitedly 


bent to follow their own /praQtice and cuſtom ra- | 
"ther than to receive directions from others, though 


plain, eaſy, and advantageous. There are many 
other places as eaſy to Urain as this, tho* of larger 
extent, and richer ſoil, for ſome of which I have 
yen directions, and have only had the return per- 

aps of a flout afterwards. Even in James town 
iſland, which is much of an, oval figure, there 1s a 
ſwamp runs diagonal-wiſe over the iſland, whereby 
are loſt at leaſt one hundred and fifty acres of land, 


which would be meadow, and turn to as good account 
_ as if it were in England : Beſides, 1t is the;great an- 
' noyance of the town, and no doubt but it makes it 


much more unhealthy. If therefore they only ſcour- 
ed the channel, made a pretty ordinary trench all 
along the middle of the ſwamp, and placed a fluice 
at the mouth where it opens into the back creek, for 
the mouth of the'chane! there is narrow, has a good 


hard bottom, and is not paſt two yards deep when 


the flood is out, as if nature had deſigned. it before 


hand ; they might thus drain all the ſwamp abſo- 


lutely dry, or lay it under water at'their pleaſure. 

- But now to turn to the refleftions of improving 
and manuring of land in Virginia,.. Hitherto, as I 
have ſaid, they have uſed none but that of cow-pen- 
ning, yet I ſuppoſe they might find very good 
marle in many places, I have ſeen both the red and 


| blue marle at ſome breaks of hills. This would be 


the propereſt manure for their ſandy land, 'if they 
ſpread it not-too thick, theirs being, as'I have ſaid, 
a ſhallow ſandy ſoil, which was the reaſon I never 
adviſed any to uſe lime, tho' they have very good 
lime of oyſter-ſhells; but that's the propereſt manure 
for cold clay land, and not for.a ſandy ſoil. But as 
moſt lands have one ſwamp or another bordering on 
them, they may certainly get admirable ſlitch where- 


with to manure all their up-lands : But this, lay 
they, will not improve ground, but clods and grows 


hard. *Tis true, 1t will do ſo for ſome time, a year or 
two at the firſt ; but did they caſt it in heaps, and 
let it lie for two or three years, after a froſt or two 
had ſeiz'd it, and it had been well pierced therewith, 
I doubt not but it would turn to good account. 
They neither houſe nor milk any of their cows in 
winter, having a notion that it would kill them ; yet 
I perſuaded the aforemention'd lady where I hv'd, 
to milk four cows the laſt winter that. I ſtaid 1n the 
country, whereof ſhe found ſo good effect, that ſhe 
aſſur'd me ſhe would keep to my advice for the fu- 
ture; and alſo, as I had further urged, houſe them 
too, for which they have mighty conveniencies,their 
tobacco-houſes being empry ever at that time of the 
year, and may ealily be fitted in two or three days 
time, without any prejudice, whereby their cattle 
would be much ſhelter'd from thoſe pinching ſharp 
froſts that ſome nights on a ſudden become very lc- 
vere. I had another project (for the preſervation of 
their cattle prov'd very ſucceſsful) I urged the lady 
to ſow her wheat as early. as poſſible ſhe could, ſo 
that before winter it might be well rooted, to be 
early and flouriſhing at the firſt of the ſpring ; ſo 
that ſhe might turn thereon her. weak cattle, and 
ſuch. as ſhould at any tune be ſwamp'd, whereby 
| 5 | 


pen them to perfection, 


they might be recruited and fav'd, and it would do-C H Ap. 


the wheat good alſo. I adviſed her likewiſe to fave. 
and carefully gather her Indian corn tops and blades, 
and all her ſtraw, and whatever elſe could be' made 
fodder for her cattle ; for they get no hay, tho? I 
was urging that too, and to ſow faint-foin ; for be- 
ing a ſandy foil, I am confident it would turn to a 
very good account. They have little or no graſs 
in winter, ſo: that their cattle are pin'd and ſtarved, 


_ and many that are brought low and weak when 


the ſpring begins venture too far into the ſwam 

after the freſh graſs, where they periſh ; fo that 
ſome perſons loſe ten, twenty, or thirty head of cat- 
tle in a year. 2 0-FYLp N48 
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But as it is the excellence of the Virginian tobac- | 


co which diſtinguiſhes this from all countries, it is 
fic I ſhould give ſome farther account of their ma- 


nagement in the huſbandry apd curing of this plant, Huſbandry 


which they have brought to that perfeCtion. 


of tobac-. 


© The tobacco ſeeds are firſt ſown in beds, where ©* 
having remain'd a month, the plants are tranſplant- 


ed into little hillocks, like thoſe in our hop grounds, 


the firſt rainy weather : And being grown a foot 
high there, within the 


ce of another month they 


top them and prune off all the botronf leaves, leav- 


ing only ſeyen or eight on the ſtalks, that they may 
be the better fed, and theſe leaves in fix weeks time 
will be in their full growth. The planters prune off 
the ſuckers, and clear.them of the horn-worm twice 
a week, which is calPd worming and ſuckering, and 
this work laſts three weeks or a month, by which 
time' the leaf from green begins to turn browniſh, 


 andto ſpot and thicken, which is a ſign of its ripen- 


ing. As faſt as the plants ripen they-cut them down, 


| and leave them in the field for half a day, then heap 
them up and let them lie and ſweat,a night, and the 


next day carry them to the tobacco-houſe, where 


every plant is hang'd up at a convenient diſtance 


from each other, for about a month or five weeks; 
at the end of which time, they ſtrike or take them 
down in moiſt weather when the leaf gives, or elſe 
it will crumble to duſt : after which they are laid 
upon ſticks, and cover*'d/ up cloſe in the tobacco- 
houſe for a week or a fortnight to ſweat ; and then 
opening the bulk in a wet day the ſervants ſtrip 
them and ſort them, the top leaves being the beſt, 
and the bottom the worſt tobacco. The laſt work 
IS to pack it in hogſheads, or bundle it up} which 
is alſo done .in a wet ſeaſon ; for in curing of to- 
bacco, wet ſeaſons are as neceſſary as dry to make 


the leaf pliant. | \ 


To this account of the Virginian ſoil and vegeta- Colonel 


bles, 1 ſhall here add Colonel Bzvz ris v's obſer- 
vations on the ſame ſubjeCt. 


everley's 


account of 
the ſoil 


' The ſoil (fays this gentleman) is of ſuch variety, and vege- 
according to the difference of ſituation, that one tables. 


part or other of it ſeems fitted to every ſort of 
plant that is requiſite either for the benefit or plea- 
ſure of mankind. And were it not for the high 


mountains on the north-weſt, which are ſuppoſed 


to retain vaſt magazines of ſnow, and by that means 
cauſe the wind from that quarter to deſcend a little 
too cold upon them, *tis believed that many of 
thoſe delicious ſummer fruits, growing in the hotter 
climates, might be kept there green all the winter 
without the charge of houſing, or any other care 
than what is due to the natural plants of the cauntry 


when tranſplanted into a garden ; but as that would 


be no conſiderable charge, any man that is curious 
might, with all the eaſe imaginable, preſerve as ma- 
ny of them as would gratify a:moderate luxury ; 
and the ſummer affords genial heat enough to ri- 


There 
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its odour. So' alſo do the large tulip-tree; which © HAP. 
we call a poplar ; the locuſt, which reſembles much __ 
the jeſſamine, and the perfuming crab-tree, dufing owe x 


OF VIRGINIA: 


CHAP. There are three different kinds of land, accord- 
Ny VI. | ing to the difference of ſituation, either in the lower 
Varns Parts of the country, the middle, or that on the 
fois, heads of the rivers. 

| 1. The lands towards the mouths of the river are 


their ſeaſon. 
A kitchen garde 


don't thrive better or faſter in Kitchen- 


Trees. 


_ generally of a low, moiſt, and fat mould, ſuch as 


the heavier ſort of grain delights in, as rice, hemp, 
Indian corn; &c, This alſo is varied here and 
there with veins of a cold, hungry, ſandy ſoil of 


the ſame moiſture, and very often lying under wa- 


ter. But this alſo has its advantages, for on ſuch 
land generally grow the huckle-berries, cran-ber-. 
ries, chinkapins; &c. Theſe low lands are'for 
the moſt part well ſtor*d with oaks, poplars, pines, 
cedars, cypreſs, and ſweet-gums, the trunks of 
which are often thirty, forty, fifty, ſome ſixty or 


| ſeventy foot high, without a branch or limb. They 


likewiſe produce a great variety of ever-greens, 
unknown to me by name, beſides the beauteous 


| holly, ſweet-myrtle, cedar, and the live-oak, which 


Springs, 
&C. 


for three quarters of a year is continually dropping 
its acorns, and at the ſame time budding and bear- 
ing others in their ſtead. - 
The land higher up the rivers throughout the 
whole country 1s generally a level ground, with 
ſhallow vallies full of ftreams and pleaſant ſprings 


| of clear water, having interſperſed here and there 


among the large levels ſome ſmall hills and exten- 
five vales. The mold, in ſome places, is black, 
fat, and thick laid, in others looſer, lighter and thin. 
The foundation of the mold is alſo various, ſome- 
times clayey, then gravel and rocky ſtone, and ſome- 
times marle. The middle of the necks or ridges be- 
tween the rivers is generally poor, being either a 
light ſand, or a white or red clay with a thin mold; 


| yet even theſe places are ſtor'd with cheſnuts, cain- 


_ Flowers, | 


kapins, acorns of the ſhrub-oak, and a reedy-graſs 
in ſummer, very good for cattle. The rich lands 
he next the rivers and branches, and are ſtor'd with 
large oaks, walnuts, hickoties, aſh, beech, poplar, 
and many other ſorts of timber of ſurpriſing bigneſs. 

The heads of the rivers afford a mixture of hills, 
vallies, and plains, and ſome richer than other, 


whereof the fruits and timber trees are alſo various. 
| In ſome places lie great plats of low and very rich 


ground, in other large ſpots of meadows and ſavan- 
na's, wherein are hundreds of acres without any tree 
at all, but yield reeds and graſs of incredible height : 
And in the ſwamps and ſunken grounds grow trees 
as vaſtly 
ſtand ſo cloſe together, that the branches or boughs 
of many of them lock into one another ; but what 


 leflſens their value is that the greateſt bulk of them 


are at ſome diſtance from water-carriage. "The 


judgment may be made by the plants and herbs that 
grow upon it. The rivers and creeks do in many 


Places form very fine large marſhes, which are con- 


venient ſupports for their flocks and herds. 

Of ſpontaneous lowers they have an unknown 
variety ; the fineſt crown imperial in the world ; the 
cardinal lower, ſo much extoll'd for its ſcarlet colour, 
1s almoſt in every branch ; the moccaſin flower, anda 


- thouſand others not yet known to Engliſh herbaliſts. 


Almoſt all the year round the levels and vales are 
beautify'd with flowers of one kind or other, which 
make their woods as fagrant as a garden. + 
There is alfo found the fine tulip-bearing laurel- 
tree, which has the pleaſanteſt ſmell in the world, 
and keeps bloſſoming and ſeeding feveral months 
together ; it delights much in gravelly branches of 
cryſtal ſtreams, and perfumes the very woods with 


big as I believe the world affords, and . 


any part of the univerſe than there. They have all gardens. 


the culinary plants that grow in England, and in 
greater perfettion than in England. Beſides thele 
they have ſeveral roots, herbs, vine-fruits, and 


fallad-flowers:, peculiar t6 themſelves ; moſt of 


which will neither increaſe nor grow to perfection 
in England : Theſe they diſh up various ways, and 
find them very delicious ſauce to their meats bot 
roaſt and boiPd, freſh and falr z ſuch are the Indian 
creſies, red-buds, ſaſfafras-flowers, cymnels, me- 
lons, and potatoes. Fr as | Rank 


J 


- You may raiſe apples from the ſeed; which never Apples: 


degenerate into crabs there, but produce as good, or 
perhaps better fruit than the mother tree (which 18 
not ſo in England) and are wonderfully improved 
by grafting and managing z yet there are. very few 
planters that graft at all, and much fewer that take 
any care to get Choice fruits. FE NS; 


-» The fruit-rrees are wonderfully quick of growth, Cyder. | 


fo that in ſix or ſeven years time from the planting 


a man may bring an orchard to bear in great plen- 


ty, from which he may make ftore of good cyder, 
or diftil . great quantities of brandy, for the cyder 


is very ſtrong and yields abundance of ſpirit ; yet 
they have very few that take any care at all for an 


orchard ; nay, 'many that have good orchards are 


ſo neghgent of them as to let them go to ruin, and 
expoſe the trees to be torn and bark'd by the cattle. 


Peaches, neCtarines, and apricots,, as well as Peaches, 


plumbs and cherries, grow there upon ſtandard trees. RC, 
They commonly bear in three years from the ſtone, 
and thrive ſo exceedingly that they ſeem to have no 


need of grafting or inoculating,. if any body would ' 


be ſo good a huſband. And truly I never, heard of 
any that did grafr either plumb, neCtarine, peach, 


or apricot, in that country, till. very lately. ; 
Peaches and neCtarines I believe to be. ſpontane- 
ous ſomewhere or other on that continent, for the 
Indians have and ever had greater variety and finer 
ſorts of them than the Engliſh. - The beſt fort of 
theſe cling to the ſtone, and will not come off clear, 
which they call plumb-neCtarines and plumb-peaches, 


or cling-ſtones. Some of theſe-are twelve or thirteen 


Inches in the'girr. Thele ſorts/of fruits are raiſed ſo . 


eaſily there that ſome:good huſbands plant great or- _ 


chards of them purpoſely for their hogs, and others 

make a.drink: of them, which they call mobby, and Mobby. 
either drink it as cyder, or diftil it off for brandy, 
 Fhis makes the belt; ſpirit next to grapes. | 
land of theſe upper parts affords greater variety of _ 
ſoil than any other, and as great variety in the 
foundations of the ſoil or mold, of which good 


Grape vines of the Engliſh ſtock,as well as 
of their own production, bear moſt. abundantly if 


they are ſuffer'd to run near the-ground, -and in- 


thoſe Grapes: 


creaſe very kindly by ſlipping, yet very few have 


them atall in their gardens, -much leſs endeavour to - 


improve them. by cutting and layin 
ſome vineyards/ haye been attempre 
brought to perfection, yielding ſeven; hundred and 
fifty gallogs, a. year.. The wine drinks at preſent 
greeniſh, but. the owner doubts nat of good wine 
in 2 year or two. more, and, takes great delight 
that way. |... - EDS 


r, But lately 


_. When a fingle tree; happens in clearing the 


ground to be left ſtanding -with. a vine _upon. it, 
open to the ſun. and air, that vine generally pro- 
duces as much, as four or five. others that remain 
in the woods. I haye-ſcen in this. caſe more grapes 
upon one- ſingle vine than would. load a London 
cart. And for all this the people, till of late, ne- 


'*. and ONE 15 : Þ 


ver removed any of . them. into-their gardens,. but 


COR» 
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CHAP. conitented themſelves, throughout the "pag coun- 
. Y+_ try, with the grapes they found thus wild. _ 
Flowers. # \ garden KG Where ſooner made than there, 

either for fruits or flowers. Tulips from the ſeed 

flower the ſecond. year. All fortof herbs have there 

_ a perfeRtion in their flavour beyond what I ever'ta- 
ted in a more northern climate : And yet they have 

not many gardens in that country fit to bear the 

name of gardens. in Bead? es 
Corn. All forts of Engliſh grain thrive and increaſe there 
as well as in any other part of the world ; as for 
example, wheat, barley, oats, rye, peas, rape, &c. 


And yet they don't make a trade of any of them. 


Their peas indeed are troubled with wivels, which 
eat a'hole ih them ; but this hole does neither da- 
mage the ſeed nor make the peas unhit for boiling.: 
And fuch as are ſow'd late, and gather'd after Au- 

guſt, are clear of that inconvenience. ” 
Rice. ' Rice has been try'd there, and is found to grow 
as well as in Carolina ; but it labours under the 
fame inconvenience, the want of a community to 
hufk and clean it; and after all to take it off the 
- Planters. hands. _ "FTE Og: oo FAY Co IPL EE 
Flax, - Flax, hemp, cotton, and filk-worms have 
thriven there formerly, when encouragement was 
given for making linen, filk, &c. But now all en- 
ccoutagement of ſuch, things is taken away, or en- 
tirely dropp'd by the aſſemblies ; and ſuch manufac- 
tures are always negle&ted when tobacco bears any 
thing of a price. Foes Ns. 
Silk-graſs.. Stlk-graſs is there ſpontaneous in many places. 
'T need not mention what advantage 'may be made 


_ of fo uſeful a plant, whoſe fibres are as fine as flax, - 


and much ſtronger than hemp. 
. "The woods produce great variety of incenſe and 
Fweet gums, which diftill from ſeveral trees ; as alſo 


Gums. 

Sugar- 'trees bearing honey and ſugar ; but there is no uſe 
trees. madeof any of them, either forprofitorrefreſhmentr. 
Naval © All forts of naval ſtores may be produced there, 


ſtores. -as pitch, tarr, roſin, turpentine, plank-timber, and 
all ſorts of maſts and yards, beſides fails, cordage, 
and iron ; and all theſe may be tranſported by an 
_ealy water-carriage, W-4 FIRO 
The hiſtory of Virginia. 


CHAP. FF"HE north-eaſt part of the continent of Ame- 


VIE. © ' rica was firſt diſcover*d, as has been obſerv*d- 


already, by SEBAST1AaN CaBor, a native of Briſtol. 
 Hewas the ſon of Joun CaporT, a Genoeſe or Ve- 
netian pilot, who reſided in that city, and had made 
a great many voyages in the ſervice of the court of 
England, or of Engliſh merchants, and gain'd a 
mighty reputation for his ſkill in maritime affairs, 
which induc'd King Henry VII to employ him, 

Virginia 1n the year 1497, to find out a north-weſt paſſage 

diſcover'd to China z which tho* Ca BorT was not fo fortu- 

oe wy nate to accompliſh, yet he diſcover'd all the north- 
© eaſt coaſt of America, from cape Florida in 2 5 de- 
pow north latitude to 67 and'an half, from whence 

England claim'd a right to that country prior to 
the Spaniards or any other European power: And 
"the reaſon no attempt was made to plant or ſend 

colonies to North-America for a conſiderable time, 

CaBorT himſelf informs us, was the wars that hap- 

-pen'd immediately after. ” bet 
It ſeems ſtrange, however, that neither in the rei; 

- of Henxy VII, or in that'of his fon Henzxy VII, 
' or 1n the reign of Epwaxp VI, or Queen Mary, 
nor till the latter end of the reign of Queen EL 1- 
'ZABETH, which was near an hundred years after 


Hiſtory 


/ 


this diſcovery of CaBoT's, the Engliſh ſhould en- 
”yY I 


THE PRESENT, STATE 


Proteſtants of France, the Low-countries, and Scot- 


Init, obtain'd a patent or 'grant'from' Queen: EL 1- 


« and franchiſes thereunto belonging by ſea or land: granted 


« rify on ſuch lands, &c, at their diſcretion, any ins: 


«© the realm, or any other ſtatutes to the contrary 


deavour to make any ſettlements in 'this country; CHAP, 
but T preſume we wete diverted from it for ſome Vt 
tire by our wars with Scotland or France, as CABOT yg, Gl. 
intimates, and afterwards by the various changes that lonies ene 
were made in religion, which engag'd our whole at- hither ti 
tention at home, till the Proteſtant religion was ef- 5 © 


tabliſh'd here by Queen EL1izaBeTH. And when wargs. 
this was effected, ſhe was engag'd in ſupporting the 


land, againſt the- Popiſh powers z ſo that it was late 
in her reign before ſhe was at leifure'to caſt her 
-eyes upon Notth-America. as hor. 14, 

In'the meantime the Spaniards from\Mexico 1n-- 
vaded Florida, and made themſelves maſters of that 
part of it which lies upon the'gulph of Mexico, as 
far as the Atlantic ocean,” The French alſo made 
ſome attempts to ſettle themſelves near cape Flori- 
da, but were driven from thence by the Spaviards, 
who notwithſtanding abandon'd' this;country then)- 
ſelves for many years, except the fouth-welſt part 
of it, which they retain'd on account. of it's filver 
mines, giving it the name of New: Mexico : For 
the Spaniards feem'd to flightgevery: country in 
America how fraitful ſoever, that did/not produce 
gold or filver ; and this I prefume was the reaſon 
that it remain'd in a" manner deſerted for ſo many 
years, and might have 'remain'd ſo-much longer, 
if Queen EL1ZzAaBETH had not-at length obſcrv'd, 
that the moſt effe&tual way to diſtreſs the Spaniards 
was' to interrupt their trade with America, and in- 
tercept the galleons that annually brought their plat? 
from chongt on nic by ane nar tfyes tt omit.» 
This induced her to fit out ſeveral ſquadrons of Mr. R- 
men of war under the command of Dxaxe, Haw- \ hb 
KINs, RALEGH, and other brave ſea.commanders, to fx co- 
to cruize on the coaſt of North-America, and fur- lonies 
priſe their ports and ſhipping there ;/in which ex- **<*: 
peditions the Engliſh became well acquainted with 2 
this fruitful and beautiful country-of Florida: And 
Mr. RaLitcH being inform'd there were gold mines 


ZABETH, in the year 1584, of all luch parts of it 

as he' ſhould diſcover and plant from 43 to 40 de-. 

grees north latitude : 'And becauſe this was'the farit 

patent that ever was 'granted'to any Englithman, 
authorizing him to ſend'coloniesto the continent of 

"America, and will furniſh us with abundant matter 

for our reflefions'as to the juſtice and expedience 

.of poſleſiing ourſelves of that country, I ſhall here 

give an abſtra& of "It; to) 1: co ied th hg 
_ © 'EL1ZABETH, 'by the grace of God, of Eng- Mr. Ra- 
« land, France, and Ireland, Queen, defender ****3 

«© of the faith, &e. To all people ro whom theſe lev 
<« preſents ſhall come, greeting. Know ye, that nies to 
« of our ſpecial grace and mere motion, we have America. 
<« piven and granted,” and by theſe preſents, for 

& us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, 'do give and grant 

« to our truſty and well-beloved 'WarLTzer Ra- - 

& LEGH, Eſq; and to his heirs and aſfſignes for ever, 

<« free liberty at all times, for ever hereafter, to dil- 

« cover and view ſuch' remote heathen and barba- 

& rous lands and territories not aEtually poſſeſs of 

& any Chriſtian prince, or inhabited by Chriſtian 

« 'people, as to him or them ſhall ſeem good: And The do- 

& the ſame to have, hold, occupy and enjoy to - roof 
& him, his heirs and aſflignes, for ever, with all {cn coun- 

< prerogatives, juriſditions, royalties, privileges, tries 


him, not 


_ & And the faid WaLTer RaLecn, his heirs and polſeſs'd 


<« afſignes, are hereby impower*d to build and'for- >; Clit 
& ſtatute againſt the departing or remaining out of 


« notwithſtanding; "7 
p « And-. 


CHAP. 
NV He 
wry} ; 


_ ** ceſſaries for, their tranſportation. | 


'6Þ CITING 


he; 08 And bl likewiſe. FILA the ſaid Wat 
* TER RALEQH, his heirs and aſſignes, to take and 
& lead in the; ſaid voyagez. or:to- inhabit. there as 
66 many of our ſubjectsas ſhall willingly arcs ad 
« him or them, with ſufficient. ſhipping and ne- 
SO that: tliey 

6 be not reſtrain'd by us,  or.our ſucceſſors. _ / 


4 And further, the ſaid WAtzz Rawzon, his 


7 - and. vil 


'. 1 * ro dif 
Rendering 6 any 


A Fifth 0 
the gold i in 
lieu of a 


& 
ſervices to 


< heirs and affignes, ſhall hold,-occupy, and enjoy | 


«© all. ſuch, lands and countries ſo to-be diſcover'd 
«© and 'polleſs $'d,; and the cities, towns, caſtles, 
lages in the ſame, with the royalties, _ 
<< chiſes, and juriſdiftions thereof, with full po 

of them in fee ſimple, or hadith to 
' our ſubjets, reſerving1to us, our heirsand 
<< ſucceſſors, the fifth part of all the. gold and filver 
<<, ore that ſhall be or-gotten in ſuch-coun+ 
tries : And the ſame ſhall be holden of us, our 


the crown. © heirs and ſucceſſors by homage, andthe ”=_—_— 
._ 66 of the ſaid fifth-part in lieu of. all-ſervices. 
_ -.. * And. moreoyer we do by theſe preſents gant; 


11's 


« that the ſaid WaLTzR RAizon, his heirs and 
<< afſignes, - may encounter, expulſe, and reſiſt all 


- 6+ ſuch perſons as ſhall, without his or their licenſe, 


. 45 attempt 
. 4. xwo: hundred 
_ 46. ſhall abide or fix 


to inhabit in; the ſaid countries, or within 
es of the -places where they 
emſclyes, within the ſpace:of 


«© of ſix years nextenſuing}3-.0r who ſhall 


attempt 
<< to annoy him. or-them by fea or land, impows- 
T ering the ſaid WaLTzR Ratzon, his heirs 


_ < and afſignes, to-take-and: ſurpriſe all ſuch per« 
+ ſons, with. their ſhips, veſicle, goods, and fur- 
- < niture,, as without their Jicenſe ſhall be found 
« trafficking} in any harbour, within the: limits 


<« aforeſaid, and.'to detain and Polſleſs them as 


66 lawful Prize. 


£8 A we do further grantto the faid min 
& RALEGE, his heirs and aſfignes, full power and 
<<. authority. to correct, puniſh, pardon, and go- 
<« vern, as-well ih caſes capital as criminal and cis 
« vil, all ſuch of our ſubjects: as ſhall adventure 
6 themſelves i 1n the ſaid voyages. or inhabit. ſuch 


_ « lands or countries, according to. ſuch laws and 
-« ſtatutes as ſhall be eſtabliſhed by him and. them 


<« for the better government of the ſaid people, ſo 


_« as ſuch laws be as agrecable to the ra: of Eng- 


« land as may be, and be not. contrary to. the 
«« Chriſtian faith profeſſed in the-church of Eng- 


_ « land, and fo as the faid people remain Ghar to 


<« the crown of England. 
. +6 Witneſs qurſelf at Weſtwioſter, 25 March 
« in the ewenty-ſixth year of the Queen, anno 
& I 58 4+ "2 

. While this commiſſion was A Mr. Ra- 
LEGH formed a ſociety among his-friends and ac- 
quaintance, who contributed large ſums, and: pro- 


vided two ſhips to. go upon this diſcovery, with all 


manner of neceſſaries for ſuch. an enterprize :* The 


Two ſhips command of which being given to- Captain Pa- 


| ſent to 
wginia, 


Lie AMiDas and Captain: AzTHuR BarxLiow, 
ſhey. wed ſail from the welt of E Rogland on the 27th 
1, 1584, and the ioth of May arrived. at 

_ from whence they bent their courſe 

- _ Caribbee Iſlands, which they made onthe 


10th of June, keeping a more ſoutherly courſe 


' than, they. needed. to have done,. as they them- 


They ar- 
rive at the 
Mland of 
Woko- 
kon 


ſelves obſerved afterwards, apprehending that the 
current fat ſoftrong to the northward on the coaſt 
of Florida or. Virginia, that there was no ſtemming 
if 3, and that. miſtake made; them go: two or'three: 
thouſand miles .out of their. way : However, the 

argyed at the iſland of Wokokon, near the _ 
of Virginia, or rather of North-Carolina (of which 


this' country is now reckoned a part) and took 
"OL. in, is 


_ tall ; ſhe ap 


poſſ:flion there6f it the narns of Queen Punt: 's 4 wi P. 


BETH, whom they proclaimed rightful' Queen 
and Sovereign of the lane, to the uſe of Mn 4 
LEGH, according/to her Majeſty's $ grant. - 
they ſoon diſcovered it to'be'but-an iſland of DEED 
miles-in lengthy -and fix in\breadth,- and 1 ths Eh 

34 degrees odd minutes notth/ latitude z the- land 
producing cedars, ! cypreſs, pines, arid vaſt Juanti- 
ties of grapes'y nor- was thete | wait ' Ueeh, 
hare, rabbets and wild fowl; 

After they©had: continued” Here chies ROY « 
Indian came on: bbard them, and! whs-ehtefrtair 
in the ſhip,/ after which: he'eatched forme fiſh” 
preſented bs the Engliſh:; and the riext day G 
GAN 10,' the brother'of- Wi not v8; King + 
Wingandacoa”(as: the neighbouring eonritient'y 
called) came: down with' forty' or fifty of His 
ple to the ſea-fide.  Whereupon ' ſeveral 
officers went over: to him,/ arid were invited: tofit 
down with him 'on the matts that' were 
that pl 
his breaſt, and making a great many ſigns'to fig- 
nify they were ' heartily welcome,” as they oppre- 
hended. Whereupon they! madb him ſore: final 
preſents, as- they did to four of his people, whi 
fat on the lower end of ' the'"ſame mat; but the 
Prince took- away: the thingy: from' his men,” ' inti- 
mating that: they were his' ſervants, and that, alt 
preſents. were to be made 16h: And having 
taken leave of the Engliſh, he returned with mire 


of. iis people: two days after, bringing deer-fkings, They traf- 


A | 


%* 5 
” {; 


the: Prince ftrikinig' ! His" - enc and doi 


buff, and other peltry to trade-with: them.” 'Whiere- Reg with 


yr 5c hey ſhewed GrRanGantmo' all their 1 
ze,” of which nothing; pleaſed himm'ſo' muck 
as'a_ bright pewter-diſh-: He "tbo it up, lapped 


it upon his. brealt; and having made a' hole in the 
brim, hung'it about his neck; intimating it would 


be: a good-ſhield againſt his'enemies' arrows. This 
pewter-diſh they exchanged for twenty ſkins, worth 
twerity nobles, and a-copper-kettle for fifty ſkins, 
worth as many crowns. They. offered alſo a voy 
adva exchange for their AXES, hz 

and knives, and would have given any thing Tor 


_ ſwords, but the LBP would not part\ _ 
em. 5 


on board their ſhips, and eat and'drank with them, 
and ſeemed to relift their wine and food very 
and ſome. few'days after he brought 


wall- 
his be A i) 


daughter, and ſeveral more of his children with 


#7%, "Jann Indi- 
mer- 


him. His. wife had good features, but was not 


peared exceeding modeſt, and had' a 
cloak. or mantle of a ſkin with the fur next Het 


body, and another piece of a ſkin before her. "A-' | 


bout her head ſhe had a coronet'of white coral, and 
in her ears ons of pearls about as'big as 

hanging down to her middle; andthe had' brace- 
lets on her arms. Her huſband-alfo wore, a coro- 
net or band” of white coral about his head” ſome- 
times, but uſually a coroner- of | copper, or ſome 
other ſhining metal, which at firſt our adventurers, 


imagined to be” gold, but were miſtaken, "His = 


hair was cut ſhore, but his wife's was v4 gg 

The reſt of his habit was like his wife's. The 
other women of the better fort, andthe Prince? $ 
children, had ſeveral-pendants of ſhinin COPE in 
their ears. The complexion of the-peo 
ral being tawny and'their hair black. The Prince's 
wife was uſually attended by forty or fifry women to 
the ſea-ſide z but when ſhe came on board (as ſhe 
did often) ſhe left them on ſhore, and brought only 
two or three with her. 

- The King's brother, they obſerved, was very juſt 
to his engagements 3 for they frequently delivered 


23Q him 


_— 


Two or three days aſter; the King? $ kepth&: came _ 
ties | 
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CHAP. him merchandize upon his word, and he ever came 
YT: , within the day'arid; delivered what he had promiſed 
© .,* for them. , He ſent them alſo every: day as a pre- 
- +-—- ſent, @ brace of. bucks, with hares, rabbers,. and 
fiſh, the beſt inthe world'z together with ſeveral 

ſorts. of fruits, ſuch, as melons, -walnuts, cucums 

bers, \gourds, peas,. and ſeveral kinds of roots, 'as 

| alſo Maiz, or Indian-corn. oo 020 7 

', Afterwards ſeven. or cight of, the Engliſh officers 

went in, their ln -up' the river Occamy twenty 

'miffes to the northward, and cane toan iſland called 
Roanoak,. where, they, were hoſpitably entertained 


CY 


by. GRancAniMo's wife in.chis: abſence. - She 
preſſed them to ftay,on ſhore-all night, and when 


they.refuſed ſhe, was much-concerned: they ſhould 

be apprehenſive,of any danger, and ſent the pro» 

viſion on board their boat which ſhe:had provided 
. for their ſupper, -with-matts for-:them-to he upon : 
And the (captain who, wrote'the relation it ſeems, 
The Vir- was'of;: ooo iy might ſafely, have continued on 
pinians an ſhore.; for. @,more kind. and loving people he 
hofpirable thought. there could.. not be. in the world, as he 
people. expreſſed himſelt., 16312 1; L: 47 BER! DAS TH 
_. Theſe Indians having never ſeen any Europeans 
before, were mightily, taken - with: the whiteneſs of 
their ſkins, and: tgok it as a great'favour if any 
Engliſhman would. permit any of them to touch his 
breaſt. . They, were: amazed alfo at-the-/magnitude 
and ſtrudture of their ſhips, and at the firing of a 


_ » The Engliſh continued to trade with the Indians 
_ till, they had diſpoſed of all the goods they: had 

 *brought, and loaded their ſhips with ſkins, : fafſa- 
_ "fras, and cedar. . \They procur'd alſo ſome- pearls 

from, them, and alittle tobacco, which they found: 
The Eng- the Indians very fond of. After which'they parted 
| Ih return with this people,in.a very friendly, manner, and re- 
home. tyrn'd home to.England, taking with them MAan- 
TEO and WANnCHness, two Indians, whoappear'd: 

deſirous to embark for .England with them 3 and 

having made a. very profitable voyage, they gave 

Mr. RaLEGn and the reſt of their employers ſuch 


a glorious. account..of the country. as made them. 


impatient till they had provided ſhips for another 
voyage. The tobacco the Captains Amipas and 
. -BakLow brought home with then in this voyage 
__ was the firſt thathad been ſeen in England, and was 


ſoon cry'd up as. a. moſt valuable plant, and a ſo- 


vereign remedy tor almoſt every malady. But to 
DRIES. -:- ii id bona lian; Bog i 

_ Mr. Ratzcn and his friends having fitted out 

a flect conſiſting of ſeven ſhips, and given the com- 

A ſecond mand of it to Sir, EDwarRD GREENVILE, they 

yOyage by ſet ſail from Plymouth, on the gth of April 1585, 

3 and made the Canary Iſlands on the 14th of the 


d 
Green- fame month, from whence they ſtecr'd to the An- 
vile. 


tilles, which they made the 7th of May, and on 
the 12th came to an anchor at the iſland of Porto 


Rico, where they put their men on ſhore and took 
in freſh water and proviſions z and ſetting ſail again. 


They ar- on the 2gth of May they arrived at the iſland of 


1 ng Wokokon on the. 26th of June, where the Admi- 
_ ral*s ſhip was caſt away going into the harbour, but 


hinelf and the crew ſaved. _ | 
Make di The Admiral with ſeveral of his officers, attend- 
coveries ed With a Laps ard, went over to the continent 
conent, ON the 11th of July, and came-to the: town of Se- 
| cotan, where they. were hoſpitably entertain'd by 
the natives ; but ſame'pilfering Indian having ſto- 


kn a ſilver cup from the Engliſh, which the natives 
promis*d to, reſtore ; and neglefting;' to do. it, 'the 


Bern an Admiral, in his return plunder'd one of their towns. 
town, Ad: burnt it with all the corn growing in their 


the 21ſt of - July, 'and arriv'd at Cape Hatteras 


| uſket they trembled, having never ſeen any fre- | 
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fields 3 at which the country being incens'd the CHAp, 
Admiral fet ail "frorii the iNand' of Wokokon'on ' VIE. 

| © WR 
where GRanGantmo, brother to King Winar =» 
NA, came on board the fleet, and- had - a friendly 
conference with the Admiralz after-which the Eng- 
hſhlanded on the iſland of Roanoak; in the mouth Sail to the 
of Albermarle river. Here the fleet remained about iſland of 
ſix weeks, diiring which time Sit EDwArD Gre tx $2anoak. 
VILE took- a view of the incighbouring continent 
apain, and made! experiments of the goodneſs of 
the' ſoil by ſeveral. ſorts of grain-he'fow'd, which 
came up. very: kindly during his ſtay*there :' And 


-on'the 25th. of. Auguſt he ſet ſail for England, , 


leaving/one hundred 'and/eight men upon'the' iſland A colony = 
of Roanoak, underthe command of Capttin'Raren fo pary | 
Lantz, with: dite&tions/r0'/ make” further diſcove- cjiynt men 
ries, promiſing" them ſuch ſupplies and- reinforce- left there. 
ments'as>mighr enable them to ſubdue the 'neigh- | 
bouring contmment; 47 ON 790 fg HY 99: 
Sir. EpwaxD Greexvite was'ho'fooner faild Sir Ed- 

for:England, but' My. L a'n x made- preparations —_ 
with his boats (for + don't perceive one” ſhip was vile re. 
left him) to diſcover the continent oriithe'Horth and turns to 
weſt z' and tothe. north he- view*d the- coaſt from aged. 
the-ifland of Roanoak almoſt to cape Henry,atthe jig mas 
entrance of [the bay of Cheſepeak, being about an diſcove- 
hundred and'forty miles, in which 'he'met with no 7:65 to'the 
oppoſition from the 'natives'; but afterwards com- _— 
municating his deſign of making a'diſcovery as tar | 
tothe weltward up the river Morotock, or Alber- Propoſe 
marle,_to his friend King WinG1Nn a; the fove- og 
reign of the oppoſite continent,” that Prince was {1c wh. 
alarmed and gave notice to the neighbouring Prin- ward, 
ces, his allies, 'to be upon their guard z for the which 
Engliſh intended nothing leſs, as he conceived, than _— 
to make an entire conqueſt of their country, and to ; 
extirpate the inhabitants, or to make them flaves ; 
and orders were immediately diſpatch*d through the 
whole country to carry off or deſtroy all their corn” 
and proviſions, and to retire from the banks of the 
river: Morotock with their wives and families, that 
the Engliſh might find no ſubſiſtance. Tg 
However, (King WinGiNna, or PaMrsPAN, as A confe- 
he is'ſometimes callPd, ſtill pretended great friend- never} 
ſhip for the Engliſh,” and promis'd Mr. Lane to platche 
furniſh him with .guides in this expedition 3 and colony. 
to incite him to undertake it, told him, there were 
great quantities of gold to be found towards the 
head of the.river Morotock, about thirty or forty 
days journey to the weſtward, and that 'fome few 
days march beyond the head of that river, they 
would arrive at a great ocean; for as the Engliſh 
had made WinGina acquainted with their intend- 
ed expedition, weakly imagining they ſhould be 
ſupported in the enterprize by his advice and afſiſt- 
ance ; the, penetrating Indian diſcerning that the' 
principal views of the Engliſh were to rob them of 
their treaſures, to make a conqueſt of the country, 
and find a paſſage to ſome ocean they apprehended 
lay weſt of Virginia, encourag'd Captain Lane 
to believe that their expectations would not be 
diſappointed, but that they would find ſome gold 
or mineral like it in their mountains, and arrrive 
at the ocean they mentioned within the ſpace of 
forty days, where they would meet with pearls of 
an uncommon. ſize ; for. he propoſed by ſuch re-_ 
preſentations to draw the Engliſh far up the river 
into the inland country, where they would run a 
great hazard of being famiſh'd before they could 
get back to Roanoak ; their fire-arms being ſuch 
a terror to the Indian Princes, that they deſpaired 
of overcoming theſe invaders but by ſome ſuch 
ſtratagem. HEE _ | 

. | Mr. 


- .OFfV.ER GANT AG; 


WE : 


CHAP. Mr. Laxz not imagining King, WinG1NA, his 
VIE Indian friend, had fagacity enough to diſcoverthe 

 _ bottom of his deſigns, bur ſtill had the ſame friend- 

| | ſhip for the Engliſh he had hitherto profeſſed, en- 
| ter'd upon the expedition to the weſtward with the 

_  evides Wincrva had lent him 3 and not doubting 


_. bur he ſhould be able to purchaſe corn and fleſh of. 


the natives- who inhabited the banks of the river 

| Morotock;, ©he took little provifion with him 3 but 

to his great ſurprize he found the whole .country 

The coun- 4bandoned, and that there 'was no food to be met 


gk with : And as he advanced he obſerved the natives 
t 0 EI 02 | . £42 | ; 
"ban. a4 fires to give notice of his approach, and fled 


Joned by With all their effects.” - So that our adventurers, af- 
the na- | ter they had rowed four days up the river, were re- 
tive. Qquced to great ſtraits; having nothing left to'ſubſiſt 
q0e P377 on but the fleſh of * two. maſtiff-dogs they killed. 
diſcovery Whereupon ay haſtened to the mouth of 'the r1- 
in danger ver | again, to''which they ' were by good fortune 
erbes _ carried down in much leſs time than they went up, 
waved and arrived at the ifland of Roanoak 6n Eafter-day, 
1586 ; where they found W1wnerna and his Indi- 

_ ans, - who ſtill made great profeflions of friendſhip 

- for the Engliſh, but immediately entered into ano- 

A ſecond ther: conſpiracy with their allies to deftroy them: 
_— And the firſt ſtep Wine ina took towards it was 


_ them. 


muſt divide themfelves' into ſeyeral parties to pro- 
cure food by hunting and fiſhing. Then he ap- 
| pointed a general rendezvous of the Indians near 
_ the coaſt; ordering them on the 10th of June, in 
_ the night-time, to embark in their canoes and 
make a deſcent 'on the iſland of Roanoak ; at 
which inſtanthe promiſed them. to. ſet fire to the 
_ hutts of the Engliſh, and as they would be reduc'd 
_ to a ſmall number by their ſending detachments to 
the neighbouring Hands in ſearch of food, he did 
not doubt. but the natives would be” able to 
*knock thoſe on the head who remain'd at Roanoak, 
when they ſhould run out of their houſes naked and 
unarm'd to avoid the flames. Bur this conſpiracy 
being diſcover'd to'captain Lans by Sky co, the 
ſon of MEenaTowow,- an Indian Prince, with 
whom captain Lane had contra&ed an intimate 
friendſhip, the captain reſolved to be before-hand 
with WinGINa, and on the laſt of May ſurprized 
him with ſeveral more of the Indian Chiefs; and 
cut them in pieces. And on the 8th of June fol- 
lowing, Sir Fr ancis DRAKE arrived on the coaſt 
with a fleet of men of war under his command ; 
which had been employed in attacking and plun- 
dering the Spaniſh towns and harbours in North- 
America. des Ce ky 
The Admiral being direQed to give the colony 
at Roanoak all the aſſiſtance he could, agreed ro 
leave with them a ſhip and ſome men and pro- 
viſions, to enable them to make further diſcoveries 
on the continent 3 but underſtanding on what 11! 
terms they were with the natives, and that it 
would be impoſſible to eſtabliſh a colony there 
without a much greater force now the Indians were 
become their enemies, he ordered them to return 
to England' the following Auguſt, which was no 
fooner agreed on than there aroſe a ſtorm, in 
which the whole fleet was in'danger of ſhipwreck, 
and the ſhip and proviſions the: Admiral had given 
them was driven out to ſea and loſt. Whereuport 
Tales up he thought fit to take Mr. Lan# and his comp 
Rt co.0ny to Fngland with him 3 and thus ended the firſt at- 
then tempt of Mr, Ratzcn to ſettle a colony on the 
home. American coaſt. | Pl act 
It was but a few days after Sir Francis 
Drarksz had carry'd away Captain Lane and 


4 Pp 


Admiral 
. Drake ar. 
Tives at 
Roanoak, 


Captain Joun WniTe, whom he appointed g0- 


to prohibit the! natives 'to furniſh the Engliſh with 
proviſions; for waht of which he was fenſible they 


427. 


his company from the iſland , of. Roanoak, before © f A P-. 
a ſhip arrived with men, ammunition, and provi- Vi 
ſions for the colony 3 but not finding any Europes athip 
an there or. in the adjacent iſlands or continent, with pro- 
they concluded the colony had been'deftroyed, and vitons ar- 
returned to England. he 175 004; 2008 pps ? 


About a fortnight after che laſt ſhip bad left the REY 
iſland of Roanoak, Sir EDwA&D GREENVYLLE ar- Sir Ed- 


rived there with three ſhips, and a much more am- - ad hs 


ple ſupply of ammimition and ptoviſions, and made arrives 


all the wr ei after Put with three 
could hear nothing of them ; however, he left fif- ſhips. 
ropes f- 4 It 06 Þ + {2% Leaves fif- 
teen” men,” with ammuniton and proviſion for TWO. ven men 
years, and returned to England. |. _  _; - at Roan- 
_ In'the beginning of the year 1587, Sir WaL- —* 
Tex RALEGH fitted out three ſhips more,” 0 1.11% 
board of which he Put one hundred and' fifty men, ,.o men 
beſides mariners, giving the command of them to ſent to 
\ | Roanoak 

vernor, bur added' twelve aſſiſtants, incorporating een el 


S White. 
them by the name of the Governor and Afﬀſſtants 


he was able after the colony, 


©> 


of the city of Ralegh in Virginia. This little ſqua- 


dron ſet fail from Portſmouth on the 28th of April,  . 
1587, and the 19th of June following made the 
:Caribbee iſlands, landing the planters at the. iſland 
of Santa Cruz to refreſh them and take in freſh wa- 
ter: And re-imbarking their people three days at- ' 
ter, they ſet fail again and arriv'd at Cape Fear (in 
Carolina) on the 16th of July, where they were 
in greatdanger of being caſt away ; for they did not 
ſee the cape till they, were within a cable's length 
of it, From Cape Fear they ſtood to the north- 
ward, and-arrived at Cape Hatteras, near the iſland 
of Roanoak, on the 22d of July ; whereupon they 
ſent a party of men to ſearch the iſland of Roan- 
oak for the fifteen men Sir RicyuarD GREEN- None of 
VILE had left there the year before, but could wenn ni 
find none of them, nor any ſigns of their having una. 
been there, unleſs the bones of one man they ſup- 
poſed had been killed. But at the north end of the 
iſland they found: the fort which had been erected 
by Captain Lane, andthe firſt colony with ſeveral 
of their houſes undemoliſhed ;- the lower rooms 
however were over-run with melons, and deer feed- 
=—_er=_m lr": Gr | 
- Sir WaLTzRr RaLEGH had ordered Captain 
WhriTe and the colony not to fix themſelves at 
Roanoak, but to fail northward as far as the bay 
of Cheſepeak, and ere a town there ; but this 
was oppoſed by Fzr bv inanpo.the Spaniſh pilot, 
to whoſe care the fleet was committed, under pre- 
"rence that it was too late in the year to look out for 
another port. Whereupon Governor WH1TE and 
the reſt of the planters determined to ſtay at Roan- 
oak, and to repair the fort and houſes they found 
there. They had nor been on ſhore a week before 
Mr. Gzox Gs How, one of the court of aſſiſtants, a, pr. 
ſtragling a mile or two from the fort, was deſpe- glihman 
rately wounded with fixteen arrows'by a party of furpris'd 
Indians, who' had concealed themſelves in the reeds |, Pon: ay 
and flags by the ſea-ſide, and ſeeing him diſabled, glans. 
they beat out his brains with their wooden ſwords 
and clubs. FEY 

On: the 3oth of July, twenty men, under the A detach 
command of Captain STAFFORD, were detach*d ment ſent 
to the iſland of Croatan, with MenTxo the In- Ow | 
dian, whoſe mother and relations dwelt in that * 
iſand, to enquire after the fifteen men, 'and. to re- 
new their ancient friendſhip with the people of that 
iſland. The natives ſeemed at firſt prepared to op- 
poſe Captain'STAarrorD's landing 3 but upon his 
marching towards them with his muſketeers they 
fled. Whereupon ManTxo call d to his country- 
men, telling them the Engliſh came as —_ 


2328 
CHAP. and the Trdidins Knowing his voice returned, and 


Gore Captain welcome, and afterwards conducted him 

.._ tothe town, entertaining him and his people in 

 »., the beſt mariner they could ; . but they deſir'd the 
Engliſh would give them ſome badge or mar 

.. whereby they might be diſtinguiſhed from their In- 

dian enemies when they met with them out of the 

- Nand, for want of which ſeveral . of their friends 

__ had been hurt and wounded the The before by Cap- 


. 4 throwing away - their bows, and arrows, | id the 


_ tain Lax and his people, . This Captain STAar- 
F0xD agreed to, and afterwards dire&ted the Croa- 
-- taris to go over to the continent and acquaint the 
would accept of the dpi of the Engliſh, and 
| enter into. an alliance wit Tr all paſt injuries 
' thould be forgot, which the chiefs of the Croatans 
promiſed to do, and to return within ſeven days 
- with the anſwer of the Weroances, or heads of 


thoſe tribes (to which our adventurers were pleas'd 


to give the titles of Kings), © _ 
They underſtood alſo from the. inhabitants of 
Some ac- 'Croatan, that the fifteen men, Sir EDwarp 
n—_— ENVILE had left at Roanoak the year before, 
Ne Ann fad been ſurpriſed by the people of Secotan and 
that were ſome other Indian powers, who coming over to the 
iNand as friends, took an opportunity to ft fire to 
their houſes, and murdered ſome of thek as they 
Tun. out unarm*d to avoid the flames: However, 
Eight or nine of the Engliſh eſcaped to the water- 
ſide, and went over in their boat toa little iſland on 
the right-hand of Cape Hatteras ; that the Engliſh 


Ly 


ſome time after removed from the ſaid iſland, but 


whither they. went, or what became bf them they 
|... could not tell. TI 
_ dition a- 
gainſt Se- 


cotan. 


acquainting governor WH1TE with what he had 


anſwer of .the Weroances of Secotan, &c. before 
they entered upon further aftion. _ But the ſeven 
.days being expired, and none of the Weroances of 
Secotan, &c. appearing, nor any anſwer to their 
meſſage being brought by the men of Croatan, as 
they had promiſed, the Governor took four and 
twenty men with him, well arm'd, and went over 
to the continent on the 8th of Auguſt, in the eyen- 
ing, determining to be revenged on the people of 


Secotan and their allies for driving the fifteen En- 


" 


gliſh from Roanoak, and. murdering Mr. How : 
And having been informed where one of their prin- 
cipal towns was, he attacked it in the night-time, with 

| an intent to Gy all the men in it ; but inſtead 

of his enemies he found his friends of Croatan poſ- 

ſeſs*d of the place, and hurt and wounded ſeveral 

of them before he diſcoyer'd . his miſtake ; for the 
people of Secotan, after they had murder'd H ow, 
The Indi- expecting this viſit, had retir'd to the in-land coun- 
ans on the try with precipitation, and left their corn, tobacco, 
<-o0 - and fruits behind them, which the people of Croa- 
mn* tan had bcen gathering in : And this was the rea- 
ſon they did not. return within the ſeven days, as 
they had promiſed. "They readily acknowledged 
therefore that the miſchief they had received was 
by miſtake, and that they themſelves were the oc- 
caſon of it by not keeping their words. | 
_ Governor, WH1Tz being returned to Roanoak 
on the 13th of Auguſt, ManTzo the Indian was 
baptized, and conſtituted Lord of the iſland of 


Manteo 

baptized, 
and made 
Governor 


| of Croa- Roanoak, and of the oppoſite continent of Deſa- th 


tan. mongapeak, as . Sir ALTER RALEGH had Or- 


der'd ; and on the 18th of the ſame month, 
. Mrs. E.zanox Dare, wite. of Mr. Ayanas 
"Daxx, one of the court of aſſiſtants, and daugh- 
res,of Governor Wa1T , was delivered of a daugh- 

| I 
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... Captain STAFFoRD afterwards, returned, and | 


done, it was reſolved to wait ſeven days for the 


_ the houſes, that the colon 


ter, afterwards baptized by the ngine of Vin o1-CHAp, 
NIA. . And naw all the planters ſtores and provi- VIL 
Hons being jancegs and the ſhips ready to fail, the xr hal, 
colony determined to ſend back two of the, court deliver' 
of alliſtants to England to ſolicit for further re-in- ; her 
forcements and ſupplies, thoſe they, had with the Viet 
not being thought.ſufficient to eſtabliſh gooipey on : 
the continent, as the Indians were moſt of them 

their profels'd enemies.” But. at. length it. yas 
thought Fu: PIYPEr.c0 depute Governor WHT Governor 
himſelf, who hac the greateſt /intereſt at the court White 
of England, and on whoſe diligence and applica- _ to. 
LLs £1 dj. » E101 . & N 
tion they could moſt. rely : And with great reluc- r{,,. 
tance he was brevates, on to undertake this office, plies, 
opprenetding is reputation might ſuffer if he had 
left. the colony and: return'd, to. England before;he 
had effected any thing, ;.... +, oh gu od 7 
__ Captain WhzTz ſetting fail; for England, .ar- White ar 
riv'd there at a time when the. nation was alarm'd RN 
with the rumour of the intended. Spaniſh invaſion, lie = 
which was attempted the following ſummer, 1588, fore the 
rhich ,the Queen. and. the/ whole, king- P2Vib | 
dom were employ'd, eſpecially Da axn, Rat.gau, naomi 
the ſea commanders. And:as the * 


# > Ye &4  & 


carry. either planters or, proviſions-thither. - Sir 
War TER RALEGH either had not intereſt enough 
at this time to cauſe his orders to be obey*d, or was 
employ'd in enterprizes wherein he expected to 
acquire more wealth or glory than in ſupporting his 
Virginian colony, which occaſioned; his neglefting 
thoſe unfortunate people who had been induc'd to 
hazard their lives and all that was dear to them in 
his ſervice. | oy "ATE. TO ad (Wb 7 344 

Mr. WuariTe relates, that the commanders of 
the men of war with whom he went to America, 
having ſpent moſt of the ſummer in cruizing 
among the Spaniſh iſlands, did notarrive at Roan- 
oak till the middle of Auguſt, 1590 ; and that 
ſearching the iſland of Roanoak they found, by 
ſome inſcriptions cut on the trees and beams of 
was removed to the 
iſland of Croatan. But before they removed my The colo- 
had buried their cheſts, and great part of their ef- 3 oe 
fets, which the Indians afterwards dug: up and tn. 
ſpoiled. Governor Wa1TEe, with much impor- 
tunity, procur'd the conſent of the Captains of the 
men of war to follow the colony to Croatan : 
But the weather growing tempeſtuous they were in 
great danger of ſhipwreck, and loſt moſt of their 
anchors and cables. Whereupon: they ſailed di- 
rely to England, and left the'colony to ſhift for 
themſelves ; and whether they were famiſh'd, or 
Cut in pieces by the Indians, or periſhed in.attempt- Where 
ing to get home by. ſea, I could never learn, for hey 5 

ey have neyer been. heard of from that day to _— 

this. . This muſt render people exceeding cautious doned by 
how they engage in ſuch enterprizes on the faith, SicWare? 
and promiſes of courtiers, to ſupport them, The $2": 
ſafety of. the ſtate, a projet of more importance, 
or the proſpect of gaining greater treaſures another 

| Way, 
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CHAP. way, are t60 often thought ſufficient reaſons for the figures of all animals, beaſts, birds, #nd'Alhes, ; b'Þ. 
-.. VI. abandonitg our diſtreſſed friends * And indeed, -as big'as the life, * [There' is'ngt any vegetable} Wn: 
— quring the year 1588, when the whole kingdom . they have'the figure of iti gold 5 "and golden-bil- 
was at ſtake, there might,be ſome colour for Sir "lets lie piled uip'on' heaps, in iniitationof fite-wood. 
Wal TxR's not ſending re-inforcements to his ; And "in another place he relates, that ' ther Were 
colony ; .but when that was over, and an invaſion * mountains of diamonds' in" Guiafta 3' "which: its 
no longer feared, he might, one would have evident he believed himſelf,” though 1 Tat thete 
thought,” have caſt «an eye towards a company was never ahy ſuch city as'Mayjoa, or Kitch'an' Em- 
of men who had run the greateſt hazard, rely- pergf as he mentions, atid yery little gold'to'b&met 
ing upon his word and hononr to ſuſtain them. with in Guiana, As 'the' French and” Dutch Will 
He might, ſurely, have re-inforced his colohy, or *inform vs,” who have ſertlemenits in/that'very'coun- 
' brought then back, conſidering the figure he then try, which he'places between the 'equatorrand ive 
' made in the court of England and royal navy : ' degrees of north Jatitude, or between''tfe rivets 
- But I doubt, the capture of the galleons, the plun- ' Oronoque 'and Amazon: However, his' __ 
' der of Cades, and the. gold-mines of Guiana, tions of finding: it what he deſcribes was*no'doubr 
' which he went in ſearch bon after; put the Vir- the reaſon of his'neglefting thoſe colonies which he : 
giquan colony too much out of his head; after he had ſent to Virginia :"That he was” confeibus' of 
found himſelf diſappointed in his principal view of the diſtreſs they miſt be reduced to-appear#®by his 
, poſſeſſing mountains of' gold in Virginia, © telling the Spaniards, in one of the voyages he 
Sir Walter Sir WALTER alfo ſeems chargeable with levity made to Guiana, that he'was bound for Virginia; 


\ + 


. charged * ag well as avarice, ſince after he had obtained the 


with levity 
as well as 


avarice. 


roperty of Virginia by letters patents from Queen 


| he became in a ſhort time ſo regardleſs of that 
country, or the fate'of thoſe who' had embarked in 


. 


- that enterprize in confidence of being fc gein by 


Goes in © him, that he went in ſearch of other gold- 


manes' in 


ſearch of * Guiana, the magazine of all rich metals (as he 


to relieve. the people he left there : And he forms 
"us, that he had an intention ro: have viſited them 
in his' return from! Guiana, if the winds had'fa- 
\ , And it is not the moſt improbable conjetiite, 
that the reaſon Queen EL 1ZaBzTH' did not” affift 
him with her ſhips and forces tb:ſubdue this'goldan 
country, as he had repreſented it-tb be; was, "that 


_ 89 terms it) and made ſome Voyages if perſon thi- he ha d deceived her” once bef, ore,” by repr eſen R ng 4 
Guiana, Ther, in which he was. however miſerably diſap- _ Virginia. as ſuch which he' now neglefted.” She 


k 


pools and diſcovered great weakneſs and credy- 
lity in the accounts he had left behind him of thac 
country,; for he was made to believe there was 


more gold and precious ſtories in Guiana than in 


"Mexico and Peru ; though' it appears there.is leſs of 
either there than in any part of Spaniſh "America. 
He was made” to believe alſo that one of the na- 
"tions of Guiana were a headleſs people; and that 
their mouths were in the middle of theit breaſts, 
'and their eyes in their ſhoulders ; of which he tells 
"us, there was no doubt to be made, he having been 
 aflured of it from a cloud of witneſſes. Whatever 
prudence and condu&t Sir War TER may have dil- 
"covered. cn other occaſions, the proſpect of gold- 


mines and mountains of precious ſtones he-expefted 


to find in Guiana ſeem to have diſordered his brain 


| to a very great degree.; for after repeated diſap- 


ponrmedss, he never defiſted his ſearch; until at 


| "* 


"length it proy'd fatal to him. 


£ 


_ _ Purxcnast indeed relates, that while he was en- 


; Vir inia. | 


Te as have ſeen Manoa, the imperial cit 
0 


deavouring in perſon to diſcover the gold-mines of ' 


Guiana, he did order ſome veſſels to enquire after 


his colony at Roanoak, 'but, was deceived by thoſe 


he employed, who never went the voyage, ex-- 


cept one Macs, who: undertook it in” the; year 


1602, and was killed by *the,natives on his going 


'on ſhore with ſeveral of his crew, the reſt eſcaping 


with difficulty. © © 


» Þ» E £ _ 


_ Thus it appears but too evident, that Sir Wax- 


TER RaLEGH's expettations of diſcovering im- 


\menſe treafures in Guiana were Ih a great meaſure 
The ruin of our firſt attempts to ſettle. colonies in 


He ſeerns in raptures when he firſt viſited-thofe 
ſhores, ' which he endeavours to make his friends 


believe were all gold and precious ſtones. bt 


or 


1 am affured,”fays Sir WAaLm.z 8, by ſuch 
* Guiana, and which they (the Spaniards) ca 
Ft Dorado, or the Golden-city, that for the 'great- 
nefs, the riches, and excellent firuation, it exceeds 
ali the world. All” the veſſels and utenſils of the 
Emperor's houſe are of .gold and, ſilver, with ſta- 


tues of gold reſembling giants, There are alſo 


*- VOL. {II Nums. CXXXE, | 


"omitted many material' facts, and do not; feem to 


"had found his weak fide. © She diſterhed4hi$'ayd- 
Tice and credulity; and did'not'think-fit' to' hazard 
-her ſhips or ſubjefts untilſhe had berter' proofs 6f 
"the reality of thoſe' treaſures. Theſe are" forhe vf 
the reaſons that' this Princeſs made noforther "at- 
*tempts' to ſettle colonies in” America'in her ref&n, 
"though ſhe [lived a dozen” years''or more after 
Wau rTz's laſt expeditipn to Virgmia:* She was t6o 
wiſe a Princeſs to be: deceived twice: by. one'perſtn 
in. the ſame cal, and no' private adventurerswon 
undertake to '{end 'colonies thirher after they ſaw 
ſuch a body of ,men abandoned by their em- 


Eo AMO in GR. Ee 
-- As Sit WaLTzr himſelf obſerves, it was the 
hopes of gold thatwas” the principal and almoſt 
only 'motive to- theſe undertakings.” -Qur' people 
had obſerved' the ſucceſs of the 'Spaniards, and 
imagined that gold' and filver-mineswere as com- 
'mon 'in America, as: Lead-mines are' in Europe. 
Therfirft adventuters; whether Engliſh'or Spaniſh, 
had no view or thought of finding anything elfe 
in that new world but gold-and*filver, that wodld 
anſwer' the. expence ind *hazard* of ſach voyages. 
'They did nor dream at that time, that" the Vir- 
ginian” tobacco: would be as profitable as a-gold- 
mine; as we' found' it afterwards to be, when we 
purehafed with it moſt of the-merchandize-of Eij- 
rope.,as with ready money. Nor: did they fore- 
fee | that extenſive: and profitable ttaffick, that 'is 
now carried on between Europe and the planta- 
tions ; which 1s, in reality, a greater advantage to 
ſome powers thari, the mines of 'Peru and Mexico 
areto the' Spaniards. RT 0 6 OR. 

| ] have been: the more particular in this part-of 

the hiſtory relating to the firlt attempts of the En-  * i 
gliſh'to ſettle colonies on the coaſt of Virginia,” be- _ 


. cauſe T. find Colonel Bxvzraty and Mr; Orp- * 


MIX0ON, who have-written the hiſtory. of it; Have - T6 


have entered into the real-motives of deſerting that 
enterprize in) the; reign of Queen 'EL1zaBeTH. 
" Mr. Ot.DM1x0ov alſo has committed ſome miſ- Some er. 
ſtakes in the ſhort relation he-gives us; for firſt he 7915 inMr. | 
tells us, that ſeveral of the colenyMleft at Roanuak iy. 


> on's hiſta- 
23 R | under rv. | 


vered c 1d on the coaſt 
. was, the daughter of Mr, ANanias Dake ; but 
it ſeems ſhe was the daughter of Governor 


«*hem ſo late,as the year, x602t | 
Give me cave, before. I.proceed-further.in this 


| of Captain Layz,. were cur 


aptain.Lanz's men. killed by. them,..* He 
Al d,. that they remained at Roanoak until 


ied them. to England. oe 
e makes Captain, WHT. to , conſtitute 


a. Ll 0a, . conſiſting. of a. Governor and 
twelye. Counſellors, whereas WriTz himſelf, was 


= 


u# 
4 


appointed, Governor by. Sir WALTER RALEGH, 
and ewelve Aſſiſtants given him. before he left Eng- 


_ . 


land, who were incorporated, by the name of the 
Governor, and Aſſiſtants of. the city.of Ralegh in 


by, ” 


inla. ... So ES COLD HI INCL EFT 400 OG 
He relates, that Mrs. Das x, who. was deli- 
of the firſt child on the coaſt of Virginia, 


HITE, 


and wife .of Mr. Dazz,, one of the/court of Aſ- 


ſiſtants. T © Tank hin” 4 24S LS TTI GA: » el {M9 FFB CER RLIT HO } 4 
| The colony is likewiſe, repreſented. to.be in great 


_ diftrefs before Governor Wn 17x returned to Eng- 


land, whereas he did not remain at Roanoak above 
two. or three months at;moſt, returning to England 
the Jatter end, of the year 1587, 1n which time the 


_ proviſions. they carried. with them could, not be 
ot; and it haye been Autumn, 
when the corn-and fruits were ripe, of which they 


ſpent. and, it appears. to 


received large ſupplies from, the continent, while 


Governor Wn1TE was there, and had then, plenty 
of fiſh y | 
 vernor WarTz to, England was, to, procure a re- 
 inforcement of troops, and. ſupplies of, ammunition + 


the-coaſt. ., The reaſon of ſending Go- 


roviſions, without which, it was foreſeen they 
not eſtabliſh themſelves/on the continent, as 


_ great men. . 


F 
LE) 


# 7&2 


the .right mt ner 
Pagans 


- 


CAenes. av, 4; bs 
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es, Whereas , there was not, one. 


Auguſt, 1586, when it appears Sir Fxancis 
Dxaxs.took. them. on, board; in June 1586, and 


THE PRESENT, STATE 


» The, Pope. ſeems, firſt, to have aſſumed an.autho- 0 WAP. : 


rity of diſpoſing of ſuch.countries. as. were-in the 


poſſeſſion of Infidels. or, Hereticks by virtue of the © ; 


powers he. pretends to derive from. Jesvs CHR1sT: 
And in, this all Chriſtian, Princes appear to have 
acquieſced when he granted the eaſt to the, Porty- 
gueſe and the welt co the; Spaniards. No Euro- 
pean power pretended, to diſturb either of thoſe 
crowns in the enjoyment of what* they poſſefled 
Semin of in the heathen. world for many years. 
But the Pope's power. of transferring. infidel king- 
doms to.whom, he pleaſed was no ſooner called in 
queſtion, than every ſovercign Prince in Europe af- 
umed. the hke authority, and in all their patents 


for diſcovery granted their ſubje&ts the dominion 
and property. of every Pagan country they-ſhould 


invade.;. being induced to ir, I preſume, by the 
Turkiſh maxim, that. dominion is founded in 
grace, or in_other words,. that unbelievers. could 
have no, right to this world any more;'than the 
next. , This ſeems to have been the univerſal opi- 


nion of both Proteſtants and Papiſts when Queen 


ELzABETH granted Sir WALTER RALEGH a pa- 


tent to ſubdue and govern'thoſe Pagan countries he 
ſhould difcover.z the tenour of that patent imply- 


ing as much : though, at this day, we are generally 


agreed, that Chriſtian Princes have nothing to do to 


invade or inflave Heathen nations, but that Pagan 


Princes and. States have as good a right: to their 
countries, - their 1iberties and poſſeſſions as the beſt 


and moſt powerful Chriſuan Monarchs have to 


their domintons in this part of the world ; and con-' 


ſequently all. the invaſions and uſurpations that 
have been made upon the Heathen world by Chriſ- 


'tians were, unjuſt, | and the conqueſt of them upon. 
ſuch, unjuſt. grounds could give none- of them a 
_ right. 9 the territories of thoſe Pagan: powers, or 


to.the properties of their ſubjects, '10: long| as there 
were any heirs remaining to claim; their: reſpective 
rights; which the Spaniards, Portuguele, and:Dutch, 
ſeem. to. have been ſo cohicious-of,'-thatthey in. a 
manner.extirpated the nations they:conqueredcorde- 
feat all-prior claims, and thus by-exceſs/'of- villainy 


have,, a8 they imagine, derived a - right-to; them- 


ſelves by vi of occupancy : The poſſcfior being 
deemed by ſome. to have the beſt right where none 


_ can ſhew a hetter, eſpecially after a-long and -unin- 


terrupted poſſeſſion, But this can never ibe ſound 
doctrine ſurely in regard to kingdoms;' inaſmuch as 
it.encourages wicked uſurpers to be ſtill/greater vil- 


lains-n, order to eſtabliſh themſelves. '': @ne:would 


rather be inclined to belicye that any neighbouring 
nation , had a right to ſuch ruined-and abdicated 


_ kingdoms, and that it 'was incumbent oh all other 


powers to unite in driving the uſurper fronva coun- 


_ try-he had thus barbarouſly invaded and deftroyed. 


'On the other hand it- is ſaid, 'that America was 
but thinly inhabited in compariſan' of this part of 


the, world, and there} was: room enough both for 


them, and us; That no.Prince or private man can 
have a right. to-exclude-all others from'a country 


too large for the preſent poſſeſſors to enjoy or cul- 
tivate : And that by teaching the natives huſbandry 


and,,other arts, we ſhewed: them the way to live 
elegantly, and to make five hundred acres of land 
of more value than twenty thouſand,” which were 
before, nothing but bogs or foreſts, and inhabited 
by wild beaſts more thati men, | Ir could never be 


the deſign of the creation that che earth ſhould 


reman.' the property of 'a few- huntſmen, unim- 
proved. and  rincultivated;\ias America mult have 
done af} the Europeans had':been excluded from 
ſending colonies ghoehens . 0950 2044 87 FINO!'N + 1 
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- © RAP. To this it is reply'd, that we ought not how- 
VI. ever 'to have intruded ourſelves by 'force to the 
prejudice of the original inhabitants, but to have 
CORO in the method ſome of - the ancients did. 
& ought to have infinuated ourſelyes mto their 
good opinion, to have ſhewn them the beauty and 
rhe excellence of the Chriſtian religion, and the 
benevolent principles it taught : We ought to 
have convinced them how beneficial the European 
arts and ſciences would be to them. and their 
country, and then we ſhould not have failed of be- 
ing received with kindneſs, and even veneration, 
as CxxEs and Baccyvs anciently were : We 
ſhould have been looked upon as good angels, or 
at leaſt as the great benefa&tors of mankind ; and 
admitted and. even invited to ſhare their country 
_ with them for the ſake of the improvements we 
might'make in it. But adrntMg we had a right 
to fix ourſelves in any vacant parts of America, 
we certaintly could have none to drive the natives 
from the reſt, and infuſt and tyrannize over them : 
And'I have not obfſerv'd any inſtance from our 
firſt attempts to ſettle colonies there to this day, 
where we have treated the natives with humanity 
_ and benevolence, but they have been ready to re- 
fign to us as much of their reſpeftive countries. as 
we could plant and cultivate, upon very moderate 
conſiderations. Leh EAA NE 
And as for that other piece of tyranny ſo gene- 
rally practiſed by the Spaniards, Dutch, and Por- 
tugueſe, namely, the excluding the natives from 
converſing or trafficking with any other people but 
their own, and the debarring all other nations from 
entering their ports, I cannot ſee the juſtice of it. 
Every free people in this part of the world have 
certainly the liberty of trading with thoſe of ano- 
_ ther without aſking leave of the Spaniards or the 
Dutch,” notwithſtanding thoſe powers may have 
colonies in ſome part of the ſaid continent or iſlands. 
How theirpoſſeſling a town or two upon the Indian 
coaſt can give;them a right of excluding all other 
Evropean nations from reſorting thither and traf- 
ficking with the natives, ' or what right any Eu- 
ropean powers can have tolie with their ſhips before 
the Indian harbours, and to oppoſe and even mur- 
der the nanves for attempting to ſell the produce 
of their country to: foreigners, as the Dutch do in 
the Eaſt-Indies, and the Spaniards in America, is 
not'cafy 'tw:concorte, 7 OI NI 
| Such» refleEtions as theſe are not only "natural 
but unavoldable upon enquiring into the original 
of our American colonies. . OO Gm 
I proceed now. to the+remaining part of the 
Virginian hiſtory 3 and though I cannot approve 
the conduct of , our nation /in all. places, - yet it 
will appear that we have-uſed leſs violence and op- 
preſſion in/ the ſettlements we have made than any 
other nation, | and in many places have fairly con-. 
trated, with the” inhabitants for what we. have ob- 
tained, and given them what they eſteem'd a va- 
lauable conſideration for the landsthey transferred 
to us; 7 v1 HL 75s | ; &s ial 
The Vir. In the year 1602, on the 26th of March, Cap- 
ginian hif- tain G1t.BE nr T- alfo {ct fail* from Plymouth with 
tory con- thirty-two _mariners and landmen ; - the landmen 
nnued- being commanded by Captain Goswot Þ, and 
deſigned for a colany, | They arrived in'that part 
of Virginia now called New-England, being in 
+ 42 degrees north latitude, on the 14th of May 


following z where there came” on: board-'them ſe- 


veral of the natives in:an European boat, ſome of 


them alſo being cloathed: ke Europeans, ' the boat 


and cloaths having. been grven''them”' by: ſome 
 Hſhermen who frequented Newfoundland 3 but 


a prompntory call'd Ca 


ble of receiving twenty men, - 


moſt of them had mantles of Deer-ſking,” They © 
afterwards failed.to the ſouthward, ” and cane to... 
Cod, from the ſhoals of 
Cod-fiſh*they mer wich there, and.thar name it 
retains to this day. Here Captain GosnoLD went 


on ſhore, and found Peas, Strawberries, and other 


ber. They failed from this point to the fourh- 


ward, and arrived at another promontory, which 


they call'd Gilbert's Point, | the name of the Cap- 


fruitsgrowing, and ſaw a great deal of good tim- 


tain of the ſhip, the ſhores appearing full of peo- 


were peaceable enough, they were obſerved to be 
thieviſh. The. Engliſh afterwards bending their 
courſe to the ſouth-weſt, they came to an uninha-. 


bited ifland in 41 degrees, to which they gave 
the name of Martha's Vineyard ; and to another 
iſland, a little further to the ſouthward, they gave 


the name of Elizabeth Iſland, and theſe iſlands | 


are ſtill calF'd by thoſe names. _ Ea 
Upon Elizabeth Iſland, lying about four miles 
from the continent, Captain GoswnorL D propoſed to 


ſettle with his little colony, 'and to that end went 


on ſhore there on the 28th of May, He found 
the iſland cover'd with timber and underwood, 


among which were. oak, aſh, beech, walnut, 
hazel, cedars, cypreſs, and fafſafras. And as to 
fruits, here were cherries, vines, gooſbertes, ſtraw- 


berries, raſberries, | ground-nuts, and' Peas; and 
alſo variety of roots and fallad-herbs. Here, in 


the middle of a freſh water lake, -which ſyrroun 7Y 
ed a little rocky iſland, containing an acre of | 


43k 
; 


; *P 
I. 


- 


ground, they began to ere& a houſe and fort capa- A fort e- 


£ 


rected by 


While this was doing, Captain Gognor. fail'q ®<Englih 


over. to the continent, where 'he found a great 
many people, and was treated very courteouſly by 
them, every one making a'preſent of what he had 
about. him, ſuch as ſkins, furrs, tobatco,. chains. 
and necklaces of copper, ſhells, and the like for 
which che Engliſh gave them ſome toys, and" re- | 


turned to their fort. 


« 


Two of three days afterw ards,, one of the In- ? 
dian Chiefs, with fifty ſtout menfarmed with bows 
and arrow$}* eame' over from the continent to the 


iſland in! their country boats, and there being then. 


but cigfit Engliſhmen: on: ſhore, they ſtood upon 


their guard until che natives gave them® to under- 
ſtand-they came'in a friendly manner to'viſit them: 


Whereuporr they were invited to.cat and drink; 


and fat down to dinner with the Engliſh on their 


heels,” expreſſing a great deal of 'good humour, | 
The Indians,made thery/andther viſit two or three 
Lays after,” when they behaved themſelves very 


peaceably alſo;; but one of rhe natives having ſtolen 


a ſhield, was made to. return it, and they ſeemed 
apprehenſive the. Engliſh would, revenge it z but 


finding them {till eaſy 'and ſociable, they ' were 


merry together, and parted again in a friendly 
manner. '''But as.two #"*he Engliſh were Bw 
Sling by the ſea-ſide two days after,. to get Crabs, 
four Indians: attacked them, and wounded one of 
the: Engliſh with an arrow ; whereupon the other 


Engliſhman diſarmed the aggreſſor, and the reſt 


run away. This ſeems to have been the only 
quarrel there was between the Engliſh and the: In- 


dians-in this voyage; hoWEvcrggtis colony which 
has 


was defign'd to be. left there, who were twenty in 
number, being \apprehenlive ir would: be'diffieulc 


= 


for them to! ſubſilt till ſupplies and. re-inforcements 


came from England, if the natives ſhould prove 


: 


their enemies, [eſpecially as their proviſions, upon 


examination, -appear*d much ſhorter than was; ex- 
pected ; it was reſolved to; abandonithetr little fort 


> 1 


\ return to 


_ ales.” 


"oy THE PRESUNTISTATE 


_ ©HfAP:5n'the i0and; ind return (allof ther) to England. 


VAL. _—_ g therefore taken- on board fome Cedar and 


"The Eng./ Sallatras, Beaver-ſkins, "Deer-{kins; black "Fox- 


liſh aban- * {kins, ad other peltry they had receiv'd of the 
don their ! parti yes"for the” goods they carry'd thither ; they let 
fort and ;:1 frotts theiNand of Elizabeth on the 18th of June, 
England. *Uifivitig at'Elmouth in Devon, on the 23d bf July 
Following, "withobt having loſt one*man 3 but they 
- inade no/atterpt ro find their unhappy countrymen, 
 -*whothad been'left at Roanoak, in the year 1587. 
Mr. Hack- >The hextyear (1603) the reverend Mr: Hack- 
_ me £6417, Prebendary of the Cathedral 'of Briſtol, a 
cenfed to "gentleman of an entetprizing genius, who compiled 
trade to the fixſt colleRion of voyages that ever was pub- 
Virginia Jjſhed in'Engliſh, having convers'd with ſome of 
-- 4of the laft adventurers, propos'd to the merchants of 


'Ralegh. Briſtob the ſending fome ſhips or the ſame voyage 3 


which "they \cofaſented to, and he agreed to be- 

come an adventurer with them: But as Sir WarL- 

PER RALEGH had a patent forthe planting Virgi- 

nia, it was thought proper to fend Mr. HackLviT 

and ſome” others to him''to obtain his leave for 

making the voyage 3 which he readily granted un- 

der his hand and ſeal, together with all the profits 

they ſhvuld make by it, having no longer any 
thoughts of planting that country himſelf, - 

Being thus authoris'd to- traffick to Virginia, 

our adventurers fitted out a ſmall Veſſel, called 

the Speedwell, "burthen fifty ton, and man'd with 

Captain thirty hands, 'of which MarxTiN PrINGE, an 

n "ng 5 expert mariner, was appointed commander. They 

Y*8*: alſo ſent another ſmall bark with him of twenty- 

ſix ton, and carrying fourteen hands; both which 

veſſels being'victuaP'd for eight months, they put 

_ on board a cargo conſiſting of -cloathing both Li- 

nen and woollen, -hats, ſhoes, ſtockings, carpen- 

ters tools, implements of huſbandry and gardening, 

looking-glafes, pins, needles, thread, and other 

haberdaſhers wares; knives, ſciſfars, fiſh-hooks, 

bells, beads, and other glittering toys, which they 

apprehended® moſt acceptable 'ro the Indians ; 

with which they fer fail from King's-Road, near 

Briſtol, on the' 20th of March, 1603-4; but be- 

& put back” by contrary winds, they Tun into 

Aiiford- Haven, where they lay till the Toth of 

April (m which mterval they heard of [the death 

Queen of Queen Erx1zaBeTH, that happen'd on the 

Elizabeth 24th of March 1603-4) when ſetting fail again, 

they arriv*d on the coaſt of ' Virginia (now New- 

England)''in 43 degrees north. latitude ; from 

whence they-benr'their courſe fouth-welt tif! they 

eame into- 4x-degrees, | and-going on ſhore there, 

cut a good quantity'of 'Saffafras and*carried it on 


board ; *but' ft they ſhould be furpris'd in' the 


woods 'by the natives while they were at work, 
they erette& a htle'fort-or redoubt, wherein they 
tft their effeRts' and four or five men to guard 
them while the-reft were at-work. The natives 
came- and traffick*'d with the Engliſh, forty or fifty 
in a! company, and ſometimes'upwards'of an hun- 
dred, who' eat: and drank 'and \were very merry 
with 'ouradventurers, efpecially when they obferv*d 
aladintheir company playing upon aGuittar, They 
would get' round ,about him, and taking hands, 
dance 'twenty' or thirty in a ring, after the, Amie- 
tican manner;* ''Our adventurers obſerv*d, that the 
natives were tmoreatfraid of two-maltiff Dogs they 
carried with' them than of twenty men; 'and when 
they deſign'd'to'get r1d of their company they ler 
loofe'one-of | theſe Maſtiffs ; whereupon the natives 
would ſhriek out and run away to the woods ; but 
*tis-probable* this uſage, andthe ereCting a * forti- 
fication in their country, made the Indians at 
' Ength look wpon'the Engliſh as their enemies 


for our adventurers inform us, that a party cf TH AaÞ 
Indians came and ſurrotinded their-fort $ 
after, when*moſt of them were abſent, and would 
probably have ſurpriz'd it, 1f the Captain of the 

"ſhip had not fir'd two Guns and alarm'd the-work- 

' tnen in the woods, who thereupon retugn'd to the 


ew days. V1. 


relief of the fort. The Indians pretended indeed 


they had no hoſtile intentions; but our people 


never cared to truſt them afterwards. And the 
day before the Engliſh embark'd, the. natives 
came down agar in great numbers and ſet fire to 
the woods where they had cut the Saflafras 3 which 
*tis probable; was defigned to let the Engliſh know, 
they would preſerve nothing mt their country 
which ſhould invite ſuch gueſts ro viſit them a-_ 
gain ; for' no doubt the great guns and fire-arms 
had rendered thegpngliſh very terrible to them as 


_ well as their dogs. 


© As to the produce of the ſoil; Captain PxrwGt 
made the fame obſervations as Captain GosNnoL 
had done in the former voyage, adding, that the 
natives wore their hair tied up and adorned with 
a great many feathers, flowers, and glittering toys ; 


 andthat the men had nothing before their nudities 


but a piece of ſkin of a hand-breadth, which was 
faſtened to their girdles before and behind, and 


drought betweem their legs ; and to theſe girdles, 


which were mdde'of Snake-ſkins, . they allo hung 
their Tobacco-pouches. "They law but two of their 
women, who wore aprons made of ſkins that reach- 
ed down to'their knees, and had mantles of bear- 
ſkins, which they hung on one ſhoulder. . Their 
boats were made of the bark of the birch-tree, 
much of the form of ours, but larger, and ſewed 
together with Oſfier-twigs, the ſeams being covered 
with akind of roſin or turpentine of a very fra- 
_ ſmell : And theſe veſſels were ſo exceeding 
ight, that one of them, which would carry nine 
men, did not weigh ſixty pounds... _ | 
"'Fhe latter end of July, our adventurers loaded 
their leaft bark with ſaſſafras, and ſent her hon 
to England ; and on the gth of Auguſt they ſec 


fail with their other ſhip, having gotten a cargo 


of ſkins and furrs, for which they truck'd away 

the cloathing. and hard ware they carried thither. 

They arrived at the ſoundings, in the chaps of p,;n,c 
the chanel, within five weeks after they lett the returns to 
coaſt of Virginia, where they met with contrary England. 
winds, ſo.that they did not come to-King's-Road 

till the 2d of October, 1604 ; the Speedwell, the 

biggeſt ſhip, having been our ſix months in this 
voyage, and the leaſt ſhip, called the Difcoverer, 

five months and 2 heif,. ; ' -— : 

In the year 1605, two enterprizing noblemen The 7.c:4: 
(viz.) Hevr y Earl of Southampton, and Tom as South- 
Lord Arundel, equipp'd a ſhip called the Archan- *p' 
gel, and gave the command of it to. Caprain {1 (41 
GzorcE WEeyYMouTH, Who ft fail from the ſhip to 
Downs on the 31ſt of March, and came upon the Virgin? 
coaſt of Virginia, or rather New-England, on the 5” 


' 14th of May following, being then, as he found moutt': 


by obſervation, in 43 degrees of north latitude. voyage. 
From' whence he ſtood to the ſouthward, and arriv- 
ed at a good harbour, not far from the mouth of 
HovpsoNw*s river, in 41 degrees odd minutes ; and 
becauſe they diſcovered this harbour on Whitſun- 
day they gave it the name of Pentecoaſt Harbour. 
_ Here they traded with the natives to great ad-. , 
vantage, getting forty Beaver-ſkins for the value 
of five ſhillings in knives and other cutlers wares. 
Several of the Indians came on board and were 
entertained, and ſome of the Engliſh went on 
ſhore, and lay in the Indian houſes all night ; bur 
always took that caution to keep ſome of the na- 
tives 


OF VIRGTNIA.) 


CHAT. tives on board as hoſtages 3 and theſe people fot 
VL.  ufing the like caution, 'when the Engliſh had fi- 

Some of * niſhed their buſineſs they ſurpriſed three or four of 
the Indi- the natives and detained them on board, refolving 
ans _ to carry them to England ; of which their friends 
nod being apprized, uſed 'various ftratagems to make 
_ by repriſals by taking ſome of ' the Engliſh, but had 
the Eng no opportunity 3 for our adventurers never went 
liſh. on ſhore afterwards, but in a body and well armed, 
nor would they venture far into the country, hav- 

ing diſcovered an ambuſcade of feveral hundred In- 

dians that lay ready to intercept their retreat ; 
whereupon our adventurers cry out mightily of the 
treacherous' diſpoſition of the Indians ; whereas 

they themſelves were much more guilty of treache- 

ry in ſurpriſing ard running away with feveral of 

| the natives. It was natural to expect the Indians 
would revenge this piece of violence if they could 

have met with an opportunity, either upon them- 

ſelves or- the next Europeans that viſited their 

coaſt, * and whenever they have upon the like 
provocations endeavoured to do themſelves juſtice, 

our people never fail to exclaim againſt the trea- 

chery and. barbarity of the Indians, who have much 


more reaſon to complain of the Europeans for their 


invaſions and- treachery than we have to exclaim 
_— them for retaliating ſuch injuries. 

There happened nothing more worth mention- 
ing in this voyage, but that our adventurers having 
made a very good market, ſet fail for England on 

Captain Sunday the 16th of June, and'made the iſlands'of 

Bey: ._ Scilly, near the! land's'end\ of England, on the 
mo 16th of July following. 

England, - The enterprizing- and | mercantile part eh the 

nation being by'this time ſufficiently apprized that 

a very advantagious commerce might be carried on 

with North-America, tho? they ſhould not meet 

with gold and ſilver, -as the Spaniards had-done in 

that part of the world, | and' Sir WaLTER. Ra- 


LEGH's patent” being forfeited by his/attainder in 


the firſt year of this reign, ſeveral gentlemen and 


merchants , petitioned' his majeſty King James [. 
for a patent-to-enable them to-raiſe /a joint ſtock, 
in order to fettle colonies in Virginia, obſerving 
that this.could never. be done" ror _ oy a 
company or corporation, 
.\ Whereupon King James, by his letters lRiEE; 
ary dated the 10th. of April, - 1506, reciting, that 
planting Or: Tromas GaTes and Sir GeorG's SuUm- 
Virginia, MERS, Knights; Ricuard HacLvirt Clerk, 
Prebendary. of | Weſtminſter, Epwarp-Marta 
 'WinGFitLD, Thomas Hannam, and /Ra- 
LEGH GILBERT, Elquircsy; WiLLIaM Par- 
ER and GEORGE: PoPHAm,' Gentlemen, 'and 
divers. others, | his loving ſubjefts, had ' petitioned 
him. for leaveito ſend colonies ito Virginia, and 
ſuch other parts of /America, as either appertained 
to this crown, ,or- which: were not actually poſ- 
ſeſſed by any other Chriſtian Prince or people, and 
lying between 34 and 45:degrees of northern lati- 
tude, and within an: hundred miles'of the ſea-coaft ; 
and for the ſpeedy accompliſhment of the ſaid plan- 
tation, intended to.divide themſelves into two ſe- 
veral companies, the one. conſiſting of the adven- 
turers of the city of London, who! were deſirous 
to fix themſelves: between the :3 4th! and 41ſt; de- 
grees of- north latitude z and the other, conſiſting 
of the adyenturers of the cities of Briſtol and' Ex- 
eter, and the town of Plymouth, . who were deſi- 
rous to ſettle between 38. and 45, degrees. on the 
coaſt of Virginia in; America. » His Majeſty, in 
| order to promote- ſo. noble a work, which ike 
tend to; the glory of Gop by agating the 
Chriſtian Religion among the HY cls and Sava- 
V OL. II. | 


King 


James's 


; raiſe forces for their 
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ges, 'and bring them to humanity and &vility, did CH, A P. 


graciouſly accept their petition : And for himfelf,-. .VIL. 
his heirs and ſucceſſors, did grant and agree, that 


the ſaid Sir THoM As GATES, Sir GrortGe 


SumMERs, Ricard HACKLUIT, and- Ep- 
warD-MARIA Wine#r#£s; ventral? 'of 
the city of London, and all others thit ſhould 'af- 


ſociate with them, ſhould be called the firſt colo- 


ny, and might begin their firſt plantatien at ay 


place upon the ſaid coaſt of Virginia or America, 


where they ſhould think fit, between 34 and-41 
degrees of latitude z and ſhould have all the lands, 
woods, rivers, ports, | fiſhings and hereditaments 
whatſoever to the ſame belonging or appertainmg, 
from the firſt ſeat of their plantation for fifry milles 
either' way alorg the coaſt north and ſouth, and an 
hundred miles to the weſtward within land, with 
all the iNands over-againſt the ſaid coaft, fr the 
ſpace of an hundred miles at 'fea, with all the 
lands, ports, rivers, harbours, fiſhings and mines 
thereto belonging or appertaining; and liberty to 
build, plant, and *fortify thereon : And that no 
other ſubjets of this crown ſhould be permitted to 
ſettle themſelves on the lands to the weſtward of 
this colony without their leave. And his Majeſty 
did grant to the aforeſaid Tromas Hannan, 
Rartecn GriLBERT, WiLLiam PARKER, and 
GrorRGe PopHaAm, of the cities of Br: ſtol 
and Exeter, and town 'of Plymouth, in the coun- 
ty of Devor, ' and all others that ſhould' aſſociate 
with them, 'that they: ſhould be' called' the 'ſe- + 
cond colony; 'and might begin their firſt planta- 
tion upon the faid coaſt of Virginia or America, 
where they 'thould think fir, berween '38 and 45 
degrees of latitude, and enjoy all the lands, 'ports, 
rivers, fiſhing, "and hereditaments thereto belong- 
ing, with the like extent of ' land and ſea from'the 
ſear of their” (ol grmown nem as Was granted to: the firſt 
colony.” 

And it was provided, chat the refpoiive OY 
nies ſhould not plant'within the Tpace' of” one hun- 
dred miles of each other. ' 

- That each-company ſhould have 'a' coundit* con- 
Gifting of thirteen perſons,” in; whom the govern- 
ment-ſhould''be lodged lf Thong OY "cerrain 
articles}under the' privy-eal. Fa "s 

' "They were impowered alſo to' dig” mines /in | wg & 
veyerid their" repeCtive "limits to the weſt-ward, - * 


paying the 'crown a fifth of all/gold, and'a Gf- 
teenth of all copper-ore they ſhould' get. . 


The 
were alſo' impoweted to! ſeize all ſhips that MGull 
trade within their re + mod limits, to coin A 
woe, Gre, 15 E180 

\The' London "adventurers, or the' firſt ohms Three 
pany, were''no ſooner authorized to' ſend colonies MP Err 
to Virginia by'this'parent but they fitted ourthree Sag 
veſſels, (viz; ) one"of an hundred tons, \another of adventu- 
forty, and a pitnance- of twenty tons, in which'rers. 
were ſent an hundred and' teh” land-men, ''with 
arts, ammunition, tools 'and implements '/for * 
building, fortification and tillage, cloathing, toys, 
and-6ther merchandize, to traffick * with the Indi- 


ans, and every thing proper for' a colony :- 'Phe 


command of this little ſquadron being committed 
to: Captain 'CaRrIsToPHER NeEwpokT, an excel- 
lent ſeaman, and one who was uſed to Weſt-India 
voyages';z but the orders'for the- government of the 
colony, and the names of the members of the coun- 
cil, who were to have the adminiſtration of affairs 
when they arrived in Virginia, were ſealed'up, and 
directed not to be opened until they went'on ſhore, 
\ They ſet fail from London 'on' the 2oth of 
December, 1606, but the wind not being favour- 


rable, they made it the 5th of ] anuary before they 
23 S reached 
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| CHAP. reached; the Downs, and were detained here and 
'  . YIE upon the coaſt of England ſeveral weeks more. 
SV After which they bent their courſe to the Canary 

- Hands, . where they took in freſh water, and then 
failed ro the Caribbee Iſlands, where they arrived 
on the 23d of February, They ſet their men on 
thore on ſeveral: of theſe iſlands, and remained a- 
mongft them a month and upwards, but chiefly on 
the iſland of Nevis, where their men lived upon 

_ the proviſions they found in the iſland, _ 

On the 3d of April they ſet ſail from Nevis, and 
on the 29th of the ſame month diſcovered the land 
of Virginia, and the ſame day were fo fortunate as 

' to enter the bay of Cheſepeak, between the two 
Capes ; the ſouthermoſt of which they named Cape 
Henry, and the northermoſt Cape Charles, in com- 
pliyment to the two. Princes, the King's ſons; 
which Capes are about ſeven leagues (not nine 
leagues, as I faid by miſtake in deſcribing their 

- ſituation) aſunder, _ TY 
. They could not poſſibly have found a better 
place for their purpoſe (tho' they were driven thi- 
ther by a ſtorm, and hit upon it by accident) there 
being more commodious rivers and harbours in this 
bay than in any part of North America z the want 

whereof, in a great meaſure, defeated Sir W ar- 
TER RaLEon's attempts of ſetthng colonies on 
this coalt, _ W_ "4 
 Theyland They landed firſt on the ſouth ſide, near Cape 
ar CaPe Henry, which lies in 37 degrees north latitude, and 
37 degrees found it a very fruitful and delightful country 3 
north lati- which while ſome of the gentlemen were taking a 
tude. view of with uncommon pleaſure after the fatigue 
A cirmiſh of a tedious and tempeſtuous voyage, they fell into 
with the in ambuſcade of Indians, who ſhot a ſhower of 
nanves. arrows from the woods and deſperately wounded 
| two of the Engliſh ;' but upon the firing a volley 
of :ſmall ſhot they took to their heels and fled, 
giving notice by fires from place to place of the 

arrival of 'our adventurers. ' 
The water, upon ſounding the ſouth ſide of the 
entrance of the bay, being found fo ſhallow that 
their ſhips could- not come near the ſhore, it was 
reſolyed to try the oppoſite coaft, where they found 
the chanel cloſe to the land to be eight or ten fa- 
| thom deep. Whereupon they named that point of 
Point land Point Comfort, and brought their ſhips thi- 
Comfort. ther, having the day: before erefted a croſs at Cape 
Poſſeflion Henry, and formally taken poſſeſſion of the coun- 
taken of try in the name of King James 1; 
Comfort, ; five of the 
natives appear'd at. a diſtance,, and. ſeem?d very 
much afraid of the Engliſh, till Captain Nzweor T 
made ſigns of 'peace and friendſhip, when they laid 
down their bows and arrows, and came forwards 
with a great deal-of : courage, inviting the Engliſh 
to. their town, which they pointed-to, and call'd by 
the name of Keceughtan z and a party of our ad- 
The Eng- Veturers going thither with them. were entertain'd 
liſh enter- yery hoſpitably. They brought them alſo _ 
rained by ad tobacco to ſmoak, and. danced and ſung after 
_—_ the manner of- their country, to divert their new 
- geſts; of whom, however, they ſeem'd to: have 
ſome apprehenfions, for when the Engliſh firſt came 
to the town, they {ctup a lamentable howling, and 
ing their faces.on the ground tore 4t yup with their 
nails 5 which the-Evgliſh then look'd upon as ſome 
religious.ceremony,. but T am apt to think, by their 
bowling and geſtures, they rather expreſs'd their 
fears that. thoſe - foreigners would one day fubdue 
their country, being acquainted with. the execution 
they had:done with their fire-arms tn the firſt encoun- 
ter they had with their countrymen on the other ſidg 
the bay. The entertainment bewg ended, Captain 


the coun- "Ar their landing on Ca 


try. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


NxzwPeorT made the natives fome preſents of beads C17 ap. 
and other toys, and then return'd to his ſhip. _— VU 

_ As to the colony, the firſt buſineſs they enter 
upon after they landed. was to- open their orders, 

where they found the following gentlemen appoint- 

ed of the council '(viz,) Bar THOLOMEw Gos- 

NOLD, EDWARD WINGFIELD, CHRISTOPHER 
NeweorT, John SMITH, Join RaTCLiree; » 
Joun Martin, and Geokce KENDALL, of 

whom WixGFisiD was choſen Preſident, but 

they thought fit to leave Captain Sm 1TH out of the 

council z for it ſeems the reſt of the gentlemen were 

ſo ſet againſt him that they had confined him pri- 
ſonerever ſince their leaving England ; which Pu s- 

CHASE Infinuates was occaſioned by their envy at 

his ſuperior talents, and becauſe the company in 
England ſeemed to rely more on his ſkill and ex: 
perience than on any of the reſt : And it appears, 


that the planters themſelves were fo convinced of 


his abilities afterwards, that they were obliged not 
only to admit him into their council, but in a man- 
ner to reſign the adminiſtration into his hands, af- 
ter they had by their perpetual jarrs and weak ma- 
nagement almoſt ruined the company's affairs. To 
proceed. OE Wet] FAO Mar 
. Onthe 4th of May, Captain NgeweorT had an 
interview with one of their Weroances, or Kings, 
as the Engliſh call them, named Paseane, and 
the day following with Rayananna, the We- 
roance or Chief of another tribe, who invited the 
Engliſh to his town, and treated them handſomely. 
The next three or four days they failed up the river 
Powhaton, to which they gave the name of James 
river, in ſearch of a proper place to ſettle the colo- 
ny 3 and having pitched upon one between forty 
and fifty miles from the mouth of the river, they 
landed all the men there that were intended to be 
left in the country, and began to erect a flight fort, 


| which they barricadoed with trees, and built ſome 


few hutts, to which they gave the name of James 
town. nary Hae rot ard $70 4 1 

The place they choſe was a peninſula, two thirds The colo- 
thereof being encompaſled by the river Powhaton, *y f at 
and the other third by a ſmall natrow river, capa- {m 


Town. 


* 


ble however of receiving veſſels of an hundred tons 
almoſt as far as the main river, and at ſpring tides 
it over-flows and runs into the river Powhaton, 
making the place a perfe&t iſland, containing about 
two thouſand acres of firm land, beſides, a great 
deal of marſhy-ground ; which ſituation was looked 
upon as a great ſecurity againſt the.attacks of the 
Indians. - AVSOBCLE EO AITEDALY/ 
The very firſt night the Engliſh landed, the na- 
tives ſurrounded the iſland with their canoes ; but 
finding our adventurers upon their guard and ready 
to receive them, they fled. On the 18th of May, 
the Weroance: PasPAHE, in whoſe country they 
were ſettled, came to their quarters, attended by an 
hundred armed Indians 3 and obſerving the Eng- 
liſh ſtand to their-arms, would have had them laid 
them down ; but-the colony. apprehending he had 
ſome hoſtile intentions, refuſed, and one of his com- 
pany ſtealing a hatchet, the perſon from whom he 
took it ſtruck the ſavage, and took it from him ; 
whereupon his countrymen were preparing to re- 
venge the affront, and the Engliſh ro-defend their 
companion, when the Weroance ſuddenly rofe up 
and departed in a great rage : However, he ſent a 
buck to the fort as a preſent ſoon after, and pre- 
tended to be their friend, offering them as much of 
his country as they deſired: for a plantation ; but I 
find the colony, remained jealous of this Weroance, 
ſuſpefting he only waited for an opportunity to ſur- 
priſe them, | | = 
n 


CH AP, _-Onthe 15th of June, 1607, their fort was fintſh- 
ed, being of a triangular figure, with three baſtions 
— Y © and four or five pieces of artillery mounted on each, 
And now they thought themſelves ftrong enough 

to reſiſt all the power of the natives: They planted 

alſo two pieces of ground on the 'peninſula with 

Indian corn to ſerve them the ſucceeding winter ; 

Captain and Captain NzwpoR T, onthe22d of June, 1607, 
Newport returned to England, leaving in the colony one 
England. hundred and four effeftive men, who ſoon began 
to find the wantof the ſhips, from which they had 


hitherto purchaſed - bread, :flour, and ſtrong 1i-. 


quors, and remained in pretty good health : But 

the fruits of the country being now the principal 

| part of their food, and very little good hquor ſtir- 

The colo- ing, many of the colony fell ſick of fluxes and-fe- 
vers, an 
tain GosnoL D, one of the council, and ſome other 
gentlemen of quality ; and others were cut off by 
the natives in the woods, as they wandered in ſearch 
of fruits or game, and the reſt were in a manner 
ſhut upand beſieged in their fort, where, with conti- 
nual watching, bad diet, and want of good lodging, 
they were reduced to a very miſerable condition, 

| and by the month of September had buried fifty 
of the colony : The reſt alſo had periſhed if -the 
ratives had continued their attacks ; but it ſeems 
they were now become more pactfick, and conſented 
to traffick with the Engliſh again, giving them 
veniſon, wild-fowl, corn, and other proviſions for 
their merchandize. - But every man endeavouring 
to under-ſell his: neighbour, and the: Indians 1ma- 
gining they had been cheated and impoſed upon 
theretorein their former bargains, broke off all com- 
merce and. intercourſe with the colony again, and 
they were a ſecond time reduced to-a-ftarving condi 
tion. Whereupon-every one turned his eyes upon 
Captain SM1TH as the only. man that could extri- 
_ cate them out of theſe difficulties ; and having de- 
poſed their preſident, they. made choice of another, 
who committed the condudt of their affairs entirely 
to the Captain. Fhis gentleman having made ſome 

Smith addition to their: fortifications,/ to ſecure the colony 
80-5 againſt the attacks of the Indians, and made'their 
proviſions. houſes and lodgings more -commodious, he took 
Takes it ſeven armed men. with him in his boat, and wert 
| - 27> down the river in order toipurchaſe .corn'of the more 
natives en diſtant tribes-of Indians,» who refuſing alſo to fell 
their refu- him: any, he went to their houſes and took their 
fal to fell. corn away by force; Whereupon three or fourſeore 
mT ): of the ſavages aſſembled, and marching with their 
idol carried before: them, charged the Engliſh with 

their bows. and arrows.» The: Captain returned 

their compliment with a volley of his muſkets, 

| loaden with piſtol ſhot. Whereuponthey run away 

| leaving their idol behind: them” and. this brought 
them to a capitulation, wherein they agreed,' that 

Upon reſtoring. their Gop they-would furniſh them 

with as much corn as they wanted-:' And having 

loaded his boat: he returned in trunmph tothe fort, 

A deſien Where he found the preſident and fome: others had 
former! th formed 


abandon 


the fort. 


great di- 
ttreſs. 


Captain 


turn in the pinnace to: England: Butt having now 
plenty of corn, and abundance: of wild-fowl irvithe 
rivers, as the winter came on, theſe! thoughts were 
laid aſide for:the preſent ; and  Captaini Smair 
proceeded on another expedition to-make diſcoves 
ries and bring in-more corn for the colony, in which 
he had ſeveral ſucceſsful encounters with. the forces 

of the Weroance of Powhatan. ; burt:going on ſhore 
_ ta- jn a certain creek with. only two-of his-men, he: fell 
Kin Soy into an ambuſcadeof his enemies, the two. men were 
Powhaton. Killed, and: himſelf falling: into a' bog was'taken 

priſoner by Arpaconcanouch, PownaTow's 


OF VIRGINIA!) 


ſeveral died, among whom were Cap- 


a deſign to abandon the plantation, and' re- - 


- 


—__. 
general, and! being! brought” before that Prints, & HAV. = 


he ordered his' brains tobe beater out with/clabs, > 
an uſual execution among the favagest' However, 11; tie ta- 
his life was | faved by''the mtercefſion of !PAo at ved by 
auvnTA, Pown aTovw's daughter, who was" fo - "22 or 
enamoured with the' Captain'that ſhe cook him'\is po en” 
her arms, and; vowed” ſhe would die with hiny tif daughter ; 
he ſuffered, and' at length prevailed' upon! her fa- and a 
ther not,only ro:give him his: life bue His liberry, Free 
and furniſh him with whatever he wanted ;*and the toon the 
Captain returning 'to the fort was frequently viſited natives 
by this lady,; who'revealed to him the! ftratagems 2nd the 
of his enemies, and defeated the deſigns of 'the 00 
Indians againſt the-fort, - tho*”*ris ſaid. ſhe was not 

more than fourteen” or fifteen" years of age when 

ſhe trankifted/cheſe affairs, tf 15 75? 

In: the mean time the colony had” Jaid- anothet 

plot to abandon the plantation, which the Captain © | 
returned juſt time enough to prevent; but upon _.. 
his arrival, Pown a Tow's people bringing to the ,-.;, 
fort great plenty of corn, venifon,. wild-fowl, ahd =»: 
all manner of 'proviſions;” all of thern altered their 
minds, and determined to wait till they received 
freſh ſupplies from' Europe : Nor was it long'after -- 
Captain SM1TRa's' return to/ the fort before Cap- 


tain Neweo's T- came from England with ſup: Captain 


plies of men -and proviſions'; bur: the Phoenne, Newport 
commanded by. Captain Nzrso0x, which' came ih 99: = 
company with him till they made'the- land'of Vir 
ginia, was driven back as far as the'Catibbee Tlafds 

by ſtormy weather, and 'did-not arrive at Janes 

Town nill ſome time afterwards; no 1 

_ Captain NewyoRT had received dire@tions froth 

the company in' England 'to' endeavour” to-cultivate 

a friendſhip with' the Indian Princes, and particn- 

larly with PowrraTox, who-is ſtiled! Empefor'by 

our adventurers, the'teft/ payitig”him'fome*kind of 
homage; tho%all of them ſeem to have been (ove 

raigns in their reſpective territories. 0 0! 


To PownaTo, therefors;] the company” ſeht 

a crown: of - gilded copper; a". bed;- and- thair'ef 

ſtate, with robes and other enfigns'of 'majeſty, or2 
dering- the colony to ſee himy' ſolemnly crowned, 

upon condition! that he” would. acknowledge” the 

King of: Great-Britait! his ſovereign, without” re- 
ſigning however' any: part 6f' Wis dortiinions' to him 

orthis ſubjeCts, © except what they ſhould” purchaſe 

of him or his vaſals for a valiable!conſideratior's 

which: Pown a Tow” agreeing” to, Captain New: 

PORT, and Captair 'SM 17 n''marched/with' three 

or: fourſcore more of the colony to Pow row's | 
capital, where "they crowned and efithrohed” rhe Powhaton 
Indian Monarch'in the beſt ' manner their:cirewm crowned. ' 
ſtances would-/admit” of 3 and// the” other Princes! © 
who: attended” his/ coronation; had” preſerits| erifde 
them, and promiſed'alſo to ackriowledge theKing | 

of Great-Britain' their ſovereign, ſeveral 'of them 
accepting of- copper” arid other” merthantizs® for 7 


ſuch - parts of their" reſpective rerritories/as (they | | _ 
yielded to the Bnghfh ; but-great complaints were _. 


made by ſome' againſt Captain Newporr's eof2 
du&t in paying” too” great' a ſubiniffion''towirts 
Pown a ToNy.and* ſuffering” him" toirake/alF mats 
ner” of |Engliſh*'merchandize” #& his -own'-prite}' 
whereby the" value*of Engliſh (goods was” fumk'1 
and: would” purchaſe” nothing to! any” advaiitige! 
And Pownarow 'and his valſatF Princes! beeartie 
exceeding infolens in their 'demands.” The Cap- 
tain is alſo cenſured for embezzling? the proviſions 
he brought for the/uſe of the eoldnyy' ant:{ellin 
thoſe very ptoviſions'the company" ſent/tHerri it 
fravagant' prices, "making a perfe&t ravern” of his 
hip tor three or four months he remained inthe 
country, and: eating up part of theft fores/with his 
ſeamen 
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tives, 


" FAC THE! PRESENT/ STATE 


CHAP. ſeamen which-were. deſigned! forthe ſupply of: the 
VIE  colony,! whereby: they were reduced to great ftraits 
rt as ſoon;as he-was-gone,, and.muſt have periſhed i 
_  , Captain SmM1TA had-not:taken fome: extraordinary 

-.* meaſures for their preſervation-3-. for the colony re- 


on 


___... the Indians,/ imagined they ſhould»be: ſupplied with 
-.- corn and fleſh;-from the country by way oof barter 

-- or truck for their goods, and had-neglected to plant 

© corn,. or. lay up aty proviſions againſt a time of 

\ ..._, need; from which they were chiefly:diverted by an 
- -  affair:-which they apprehended:-would make all their 
* fortunes-at.once,+,hamely, theigathering the gilded 
ſand they. found in'a neighbouring rivulet, which 


they, took to be gold, and were ſo:confident of- it 


that they loaded Captain /NeweorT's ſhip home 
with it, tho? it. proved: to their great diſappointment 
The colo- common duſt... But they:ſent home alſo certain ſpe- 
«Army cimens of pitch, tar, glaſs,''and ſoap-aſhes, which 
common ad been made by-ſome Poles and:Germans the com- 
ſand for pany hired-to-go:to Virginia to promote theſe ma- 
o1d-duſt. nufaCtures'z; and! theſe 'might/have-turned to good 
Pitch, tar, account if the. colony had not:been diverted from 
and glaſs Dry Y , a \ 
made in Proceeding in-them-by other-purſuits. 
Virginia. .+ In the mean time Captain-Smi1Tr :cbſerving to 
Ky. £8: what low circumſtances the colony was reduced a- 
corn by © BAIN, and -that-the Indians refuſed to fell them pro- 
force from Viſions unleſs at extravagant prices, he made feve- 
the na- ral /incurſions//into. their, country,.' and compelled 
the natives to. bring -himt in both corn and fleſh: at 
the. former. prices, ,repreiſchting, to'the-council that 
the Indians were not:to-be dealt. within any: other 
manner. they. tauſt. either refoiveto abandon the 
country..or exert their authority; and ſhew the In- 
dians, they were in;4:condition: to. force; proviſions 
from them, ! if, they etuſed . : oEtis:he looked: upon 
_ as the only,way:to,preferve the' colony./ from. ;ftar- 
ving, and ta plant he country to advantage: And 
the council not being able to find out: any other-ex- 
| pedients. for-their preſervation, thought fit ta: con- 
cur-if the'/Captain's meaſures; He afterwards pro- 
| ceeded 'tO-re build } ames: I'ow h,.which-hadibeen: de- 
ſtroyed by.a-fire' while he and;Captain NeweorT 
were attending on PowHa TON; |: He alfo.cauſed:a 
ſufficient .quantity-of-ladiat corn to be-planted,'ito 
ſerve them the following year >; And:the ſhip Phoe- 
nix-arriving ſoon after with proviſions from Furope, 
the colony wasnow-inno want of aty thing,  Where- 
upen Captain:SM17 r-left-the. council, to-take care of 
the fort, and went with a party upon further:diſcove- 
ries up.the-{eycral bays and rivers3 at which all the 
Captain, Indian. nations Were | greatly. alatmed,., no longer 


Smith .- doubting; but that:the deGgn of the Engliſh was to 


makes make an entire conquelt of their country, and there- 
diſcove- foxe-oppoſeg;him wherever they, thought themſelves 
ries. ſtrong en and laid; ambyicades in the woods 


and: bogs, to-cqt off his retreat:;:but he was ſo for- 


—_y 


Defeats ſe- tunate As-to' eſcape all their-ſtratagems, defeated ſe-. 


von = veral bodics, of Indians, and; made; Pas ant and 
en 11*- ſeveral more of -rheir Chiefs priſoners, .,\In theſe ex- 
© curhionshedifcovered the'country, of the Monacans, 

that of.che Acpmacks-on. the eaſtern {ide of the.bay 

of Cheſepeak:;, the- nations-of /W icomoco and-Pa- 

towmack,,.angd; eyen.the;Salqueharinah Indians; at 
_ the-head.of the)bay of Cheſepeak:;.and ſo harraſſed 
the. terriforieg of the Emperor Pown T'on; that he 
and his vaſſal-Brinces were glad tocmake their ſab- 
miſſion,” and t6-Acgept oh, ;fuch a;peace as SMLTH 
was pleaſed to; grant-them., ;} tow 0 1 
- I ſhall not;go-abont to Juſtify; this conduct of 
SM1TH -any, further than it; was. necefary.; but, if 
we would Jay: the ſaddle gpon;the right horſe, the 
original cauſe-of- theſe outrages mult be aſcribed ei- 
ther to the company in England, who. made o little 


« 


lying on the late treaty of-alliarce concluded with 


lony atextravagant ratesz and underall rheſe wants 


.the-Indians by- violence,? they lived and trafficked 


In the''mean-time the reſt of their fleet arrived Part of 


good order while:he:remained amongſt them ; and 


proviſion for the colony that they had 0 way toſub- CH Ap. 
fiſt bur by rapiney or upon fone of thoſe they em- ,_VIL 
ployed;' who 'took" no care to; plant corny or lay in = 

proviſions at the proper ſeaſons,” whereby they were 
reduced to the wretched'circumſtances already men- 
tioned : And'the roguery of the Captains and A- 
gents employed to carry over ſupplics to'the colony 
was ſtill another occaſion -of ' their *diltreſs ; for it 
ſeems they frequently applied ſuch ſtores to their 
own uſe, and'what'was worſe, fold'them'to the-e9- 


and miſmanagements it avas no wonder there were 
diviſtons among them, 'which was another reaſon 
they had no better ſucceſs, and were forced to plun- 
der the-country' inſtead of plancing it. £04915" 

. Captain SmtT n obſerves, that two thirds of the 
adventurers came over with a -view of finding 
every thing - provided to their hands without any 
care or labour of their own, and' were ſubſiſted Þ 

the:labours of the other-induftrious third, until he 
compelled them all to take ſhare in the work, and 
then he ſoon planted ground "enough to fubfiſt the 
colony in plenty : And by moderate-exerciſe and 
good food ſaw them notonly reſtored to their healths, 
but in a very flouriſhing condition3''and as there was 
now no longer any neceſflity\of*procuring food from 


very amicably togetherz and the Weroances ſuf- 
fered him to:make ſeveral other ſettlements in their 
country. \ When'their-affairs were/in this-proſpe- 
rous' ſituation, there arrived fix or ſeven ſhips from 
England, -with between three 'and- four hundred 
planters, and ſuch: ample ſupplies of ammunition 
and: proviſion as would have enabled'the colony to 
have madean entire conqueſt of Virginia, or at leaſt 
to have-procured: what'terms'they ſaw. fit of the In: 
dians,' if they had been under any tormand ; 'but 
as things were: managed;this ſupply only brought 
the affairs of” the colony*into confuſion. © For the 
company in England imagining that the diviſions 
among; the council in» Virginia, ih 'whom 'the | £6- 
yernment/there was lodged, were the occaſion of 
moſt of the miſmanagements'that had happened, 
procured a new patent from King Jam xs, where- 
by..they were impowered- to appoint a Governor, 
with a more ample authority than they had by the 
preceding patent, and-prevailed onithe Lord DE Lord De 
La Wa to accept of the goverriment of their new 1a War 
colony, who 'thereupon made Sir Tomas GaTzs, AIR 
Sir GxORGE SUMMERS, and Captain NEweokt _ ale 
his deputies until his arrival :' And theſe gentlemen 
ſet fail from'England with nine: ſhips and five hun- 
dred: men-:in'the/ month of May, 1609. Allithe SirGeorge | 
three deputy governors ' being an in"\one Summers 
ſhip, were-untortunately 'caſt-away on: the iNands _ 8 
of:Bermudas,' being:then uninhabited, but they and deputies 
all' the people-efcaped tothe ſhore, 'where finding cit away | 
plenity 'of proviſions''they-tooks poſiefiion of theſe he of 
lands for/the' crown of England; and from Sir We udas: 
GBrorRGESUMMERS'they: have been ever ſince call- 

ed. the Summer-Iflands. 7. 

ſafe inthe bay of :Cheſepeak,: with the re-inforce- ro ry 
ment. abovementioned, where they found Captain Virginia. 
$ 141 Tx: preſident ;, but gave out they were not 
obliged to: obey him; ſince" there was'another com- 
miſſion: granted, which had: ſuperſeded his, and 
they expected the arrival of the Deputy-governors 
every day. TITS vw _ «& TOM ms 4+ , ; | 


-:;However Captain SM1Tn: kept them in tolerable 


made ſome-new ſettlements, Particularly at Nan- 
ſamund," and-the falls of 'James River ; but being 
unfortunately . blown up with gun-powder, as he 

was 


. off the 
| Protettion 3 and telling 


one left alive at this time : They 


acknowledge the King of England 


- OF: ViI/R1GA NI Ai: 


C HAP. P. was out upon —_ he was fo mT and 
Gr 


wounded that he was forcedito return to England ; 
after which there happened&ach diviſions:among 
the Engliſh again that every-thing was neglected 
which tended-either tb/their Slavic or © fubliſtance ; 
and they were reduced by the ſword; fickneſs or 
famine; from five. hundred to three br fourſcore, 
when Sir Tom as'GarTts and Sir Grorcsz 
SUMMERSs: arrived from Bermydas to their relief ; 
oy buil two veſſels with fach materials as they 
upon that iſland, to tranſport them and their 
—_ to Ta Virgins ; where. meeting with nothing 
Ls laints from.the colony, and Teem little 
Kkeliho6 of ſucceeding in the plantation, as they 
wanted-- provifions and: all other .neceflaries, they 
agreed to return to England with the colony z%and 
were actually failing out of the bay when the Lord 
De 1a Wax arrived/from England, and Ong 
them all to go back to James Town. 
The Lord De ia War, upon his arrival, re- 


primanded the planters for their diviſions, Aleneſs 


and. ill conduct, which had occaſioned their mis- 
fortunes z adviſin 
be compelled to-draw the ſword of juſtice and,cut 
delmquents z#Declaring, however, he pr 

- much 'rather draw his ſword in their defence 
them, for their encourage- 
menty-that he had 'brought them ſuch plenty of 
proviſions that they would- bein no dahger of 
wantirig for- the future, if they were hot wanting 


to themſelves in providing ſuchthings as the coun- 


try Then'he proceeded to conftitute'a 
council; conſiſting of Sir Tromas GaTEs, his 
Licucenire-Gericral 3 Sir GxokGn SUMmMERs, his 
Admiral ; the honoaeble- Georcr PrRrcCyY, one 
of his Captains; Sir FzxxDinando Weinman, 
his Maſter of the Ordnance, and CurisToPHER 
NeweorT, his Vice-Admiral. Theſe and the reſt 
of his officers having taken the oaths'to-the -go- 


_ vernment, and. entered on their | ſeveral employ- 


ments, his next care was to furniſh his people with 
fleſh ; for notwithſtanding there were nor-leſs than 
five or ſix hundred hogs in the plantation when 
Captain SMiTx went to England, there-was not 
had been either 
earen- by the colony, or killed by rhe Indians, who, 
to diſtreſs them, had alſo driven all the deer and 


other. game our- of the country 3 and the Engliſh 
vere ſo ill provided with nets, that, though there 


was plenty of fiſh in thour ws ekvey! Knew not 
how to cube ha F230 

The company 5 ho "0g over ſupply: ink FRY 
ing, biſcuit, flour, beer,. and: other liquors but 
caking it for granted that they had hogs; veniſon, 
fowl and fiſh enough in' the-country, had made no 
proviſion of fleſh.  Whereupon. Sir Gzoret 


SUMMERS, the Admiral,. was diſpatched to Ber- 


mudas to bring over live; hogs from: thence; for 
theſe Sir GzoR et found (plenty of /in- that iſland 
when he was "_ away” there,” though-there' were 
no people v The Governor -alſo:ſet ſome to 


| oa within -% bay, and/others' without,7- where 
here were ſhoals of Cod-fiſh:z but their nets and 


tackle were ſo defective that they. could-not catch 
any 3 whereupon. he endeavoured to ſettle: a corre- 
fpondence | with PownaTon: and -other: Indian 
Princes, ' that he might purchaſe fleſh, of them or 
other Engliſh goods ; and' in ſome-of. theſe 

tiations he- ſucceeded, - particulavly, with- the? Who 
of Patowmack, one:of the:moſt potent: of the In- 
dian Princes, - But/ notwithſtanding he-repreſented 
to PowHaToN that. he had already. promiſed to 
r his fove- - 


reign, accepted of a crown =s ſceptre, and other 
VOL. II. 


them to reform; or he ſhould - 


by the Lord Dz 1a. W ar; whorreturned-to, 
land-about this-time ata ago forithe: reco- 1» War: 
Very: of: his health. - EQS: 1 hs & Fy England. 
' He acquainted- rs that "ne had no-1n- 

tention: to: abandon' their: ſervice-z- but: as ſoon as 
his» health was reſtored he would-return. to:his' go- 
, vernment: again. 
Mr. GxoRGE: PzRcy his: Deputy-governor,/a man 


eoſigns of toyalty "RY him, ET preſents. of gre: 
value this Pringe would, give-him no; other, CM | 
but that he expeCted. the Engliſh ſhould LEGPW'L 
comeyy or confine, themſelves. within/the limits of 
James Town. fland, z 47.0 range. throven cvery . 
rt of. the: country, as.4 
Fe bh view of. ſubeuing1 It's A iS prehended ; 
threatning to: ſſie, his, oe = It 
deſtroy -them,/jif  ever;they were; 
limits he preſcribed them. z. and. commune the j; 
meſſengers his lordſhip. ſent _ him not-to Ice bis 
face again unleſs, they.bro a" coach and fix 
horſes 3 fof in theſe. he ha warmed by ſome 
Indians, who: had been. in Pieſh la Sn their II 
Welances were. drawn 10... 


The Lord DNz.1a, War: inding bes to y-4 Lon Ds 


pe&:no- friendſhip from- Pown AT Sraorings fa _ "M 
To ſhould fear him.; Having-taken, an. Indian pri _ =— 


| ſoner,- therefore, - he cut off. his, right-hand, = 


ſent- him to/his maſter 'PownAToN;, letting. him 
know that he would ſerye- all, his ſubyes in that 
manner, and burn all the, corn, in. las. country 
(which was ripe. at this.time) if he. did.not. forbear | 
all as of hoſtility for-the future z- which had -{o 
good-an effect that: the colony lived-,in. pcace- and 
Plenty for ſome time, every day making freh-dit- 


coveries, and I alliances;with, ſame. In- 


dian Princes. Andi thus the company's affairs be- 
ing happily eſtabliſhed/ again by-rhe-conduct of the 
Lord Dz 1a WAR,” Sir. THOMAS: GATES was 
ſent-to England: £5 give an account-of the flate - 
the colony, the + being} freighted home with. - 
cedar, black: wats ang- 1r0n,0re: 31 
appeared {o-incon{iderable,, that the-company were | 
in ſuſpence whether: they ſhould not ſend: tor the 
Lord/Dz: .a War and:the colony.home : How- 


ever,” they firſt deſired Sir Tromas'GaTEs's | 


opinion upon it ; who-told them,» that theſe were | 
 not.the only-returns:they were: to; expect z that- if 
they would ſend: over. men. who-underſtood- hoiw 
to make pitch, and'tar,; and-plant hemp and flax, 
they. might furniſh England with all--manner-- of 


ſet up a manufatture of filk,. the country: abound- 
ing m mulberry-trees as: well: as ilk-graſs ;- -- that 


graſs, grapes, and other fruits. in- abundance ; 
_ that Eur 


engines: to- take them: The-company. need: then 


-be at: very little charge to- ſupport the- colony. 
-On  the'contrary, \they would: 1n+ a: ſhort time 
- meet. with | returns an{werable to their. expecta- 
tions.» Where 


upon+the company: refolyed to pro- 


ceed with alacrity'to! improve theirsVirginian-plan- 


tation.z- in which” reſolution. they; were ed. - 


In»the! mean. time: he hadile&ft 


of great: honour and. reſolution, . in: whoſe:condutt 
might confide,: tiluSir Tomas: Games 


g i ould return'thither Thar Captain: Amo out had 


ſettled a trade with» ſeveral' of the Indian Chiefs ; 


'and+ for the defence qt-the colony: hes hadverefted 
' three: forts. more--than- he-; found there,.'viz:. two 


near. Pointe: Comfart.; and x thirdwat/thefalls- of 
James River, adjoining/ro WOE: large fields 
"SS = . he 


opean cattle ahd' poultry multiplied/ pro- 
-digiouſly ;- and there was great-plenty-of veniſon, 
fiſh-and fowl, which they could neyet want when 
they ſhould be provided: with boats, nets, and 


_naval/ſtores 3. and-that it would be very, cafy; alſo to Naval 
ſtores to 
be had in 


Virg ina. 


the foil was: exceeding}. fruitful, producing . corh, And fille, 


_ - 


 which-returns © 


-continucd :to do, only . "0 Sta 
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- and roots fo that there/was no danger of the: co- 
any diſtreſs forthe phngrog if hey 
'to themſelves. - OR 

Dale car: ©, Oh-the: frees May, 1611; Si6T 0344s Daut 
ries over & arrived at Virginia? wich three thij ; and ſapplics of 


ſupply- mjving "enerle,/ und proviſions, "and. immediately "ſer 
F is pevple toworkto plant com (which the colony 
negle&ted, tho? 1 $7 mynts Spe gpm —_ 

chi ag had tolerable good crop.” 
Gates's "> TrHo0MAs GaTet's: arrived inAvuguſt fol. 


admini- Wk with fix "ſhips, -three- hundred -and\ fifty 


ration. planters, and' proportiohable ſupply'of cattle, 'am- 
Pann --and: Pro! raking the government 


__ _ __ upen him-as De 
he J 6 Mill'retnained fick in England; This gentle- 
-._  \man'\ planted and fortified" Henrico- County" to 
-» » the weltward* of- James Town, and made lines, 
defended with i p paliſadoes, 'to preſerve their. cattle 
:from-the tdidepy) forſtill King Powna'ton re- 
fuſed the—alliance- of the' Engliſh, and harraſſed 
ard plundered their plantations:which lay expoſed. 
'Whereupon Captain AR&oLL took an opportuni- 
ty of durpriſing his celebrated daughter, the Prin-- 
ceſs PAcanunty, in the year 1612, and carried 
- her to James\'Town, where ſhe was treated how- 
ever according to her-q x Hy the eminent ſer- 
vices ſhe had-done the And till continu- 
ng her good offices, the e King her father was, after 
| two years,"-reconciled to the.colony, and conſented 
The Prin. © her marrying Mr. Jonun Rove, an Engliſh 
ceſs Paca- gentleman, And had more of our people inter- 
hunta -rraxried with-the Indians, 1 am inclined to think it 
would have been the moſt effeftual-way of eſta- 
-bliſhing the colony in peace/z'for PownaToN"is 
aid to look-upon this match as- a- ſincere'mark of 
' the friendſhip-of the Engliſh. But our adventurers 
- appear'd unaccountably ſqueamiſh- in this particu- 
lat. They ſfeemed- to deſpiſe and abhor fuch al- 
liances, which irendered-the.natives averſe to us af- 
- terwards. Whereas, if the:Engliſh had continued 
_ to inter-marry with thom, they would in time have 
became'one nation, and: thoſe | maſlacres 'and other 
_ .calamities that enfued had infallibly been avoided. 
'The natives probably” would have embraced the 
. Chriſtian ireligion voluntacyy, as this Sr ——n 
| Butito proceed, -- 
A peace | A peace being concloded: with fl Tie 
between .--pON-uUpon- this ( marriage,” in the -year- 1612, the 
qo 5 Engliſh and his ſubjects lived in a good underftand- 
liſh an 
KingPow- ing,. and trafficked together for ſome time : And 
haron. the Chickahommony Indians, - another; tribe, 
their example-alſo-concluded a peace with the co- 
' lony 'which- now appeared. in a" very flouriſhing 
condition-:::And in-thesyear 1616, Sir Tromas 
"Daz leaving} the adminiſtration as; the govern- 
ment /to 'Caprain-Y arDLyY;' returned to England, 
The Prin. carrying Mr:;;:Roue and/the Princeſs his wife with 
ceſs Paca- him, where King James's Queen and-court! paid 
huota . © Lorithe:ſame honours:thatwere due to a European 
England. lady'of the ſame quality, after they were informed 
by-Captain''SM1TH what ſervices ſhe had:done the 
Engliſh-nation, -and particularly how ſhe had-ſaved 
the Captain' 's life when his head was upon the block. 
| But it-ſeems:before-this Princeſs married Mr. Roy, 
_ the ;had been; given 0- underſtand, that Captain 
- Sm1TH wasgead ;.for kawaabe Geſbarian that ſhe 
had det her affections upon, and I meke no doubt 


her father's-.count 4 - for» when. he came: to''wait 
. upon her, on-her arrival in England, ſhe appeared 
ſurpriſed, turned away -fromhim-with the utmoſt 
| ſcorn and-reſentment, and it»was' ſome hours -be- 
| fore the. would: be -prevailed- with to' ſpeak to 
— [ 


PRESENT: STATR 
o ” he had ordered. to be planted with Indian vines, 


to-th6: Lord® Dx __— | 


him, | She:coul not beheye: any nan would GareCH, AP, 
deceived! her: for whom - ſhe had: donerſo- much; 

and Tun. fo many” Wards z;; and; when, ſhe 'ditt® 
vouchſafe tohear Faqs Ay ſhe Kill re proachetl 
him-with/ingranitude,.. In all her: Tn *tis 

wo ſhe behaved | heffelf [ with; great decency and 

uitable to: her quality, -and::m expectations 

there were of the [future prin would have 

done the-Engliſh upon her return to -her own coun: 

try/; butſhe was taken il} at Graveſend,.as ſhe was - 

about to:embark-for Virgioia, and died in that town 

2 very:devout Chriſtian, *tis faid, leavirigione only 

ſon, named Tromas'Roe,; whoſe poſterity.now 
flouriſh in. Virginia, and enjoy lands deſcended to 

them as heirs of the RED Pacan VNTA.. Buc 

to return,” 

 Caprain abs hain his: adthigiftration, Captain 

firſt promoted the planting: of tobacco, finding 7rdly 
there began .to be a great demand far-it in-Ey+ 0h nn. 
rope, which | brought an /itnmediate gain -to' the the t plant 
company z but”tis faid he did not ſo'much regard ing tobac- 
the: buildings and fottifications; and. planting =” 
corn, as he ought to; have dane,” Oh: the: contra- 
TY, he entered into the greateſt iptimaty with the 
Indians, - employed them inſhunting and fiſhing for 
the colony, and | they lived / together very ſociable 

in his. time. Captain Az&0LL, who {ucceeded Argoll go- 
him, did not approve'of this familiarity and: con- '©ih*: 
fidence/in the natives, but- repaired the - forts-thac 
-were_runnihg to decay; and affeed 'to 'render 
himſelf more fortmidable to the Indians than bis pre- 
deceſſor. - Both theſe gentlemen ſeem to-ljave been 

bur deputies to the Lord "Dag va Was 3' for: in 
the year 1618, that nobleman embarked: again for 
his government of Virginia: with /a reinforcement 

.of two hundred men, /and ſupplies for the colony ; 
but meeting with contrary Wihds, which rendered 
the paſſage more tedious: than uſiial, the ſhip's: com- 
pany. became; ſickly, and. his Lordſhip died-in the Lord De- 
voyage, with _P or forty planters more that em- 13 = 
barked with him.”  Whereupon Mr, AxGoLL was 
continued Tome-time: | longer. in the -government, 


-whichhe ſpent in making diſcoverics/ on the.coaſt 


of New-E and New-Scotland, : or Acadia; 

and finding'the French had made ſome ſettlements 

there, he expelled them from thence, the crown. of The 

England claiming thoſe.;countries as parts of Vir- French 
inia. | This: year (1618 ) alſo died the famous ©" 


from 


WHATON, being ſucceeded in his empire by his New-Erg- 


brother IToe aT1x ;; but be being a weak: Prince, 1and. 


OpPyACONCANOUGH, King of. Chickahommony, ** n PE 


'by afterwards ufurp'd- the ;empire, reducing ſeveral © 


more. of ' the -neighbouriog:,Weroances under : his 


dominion;;' however, | both Oyyacconcanoucn 


and IToP AT iy; renewed: the: peace with the. ed 
liſh'on the death of PownaTon. |, | 
Governor. AxGoLL, 'being 'recalled / ty Vir. SirGeorge 
ginia. ſoon after his expedition to the northward, My py” 
left the adminiſtration in. the: hands: of Captai my 


D yernment. 
Powszr,'to whom - YarDLyY Aucceeded, : 


| having been knighted by King Jamzs. He:car- 


riedover with him a reinforcement of twelve:h 
dred-men, and proportionable ſupplies of cattle a} 


proviſions. / I } pagers .the company: were: by. this 


time: ſenſible of the. advantage of planting tobac- 
co.z:andas Sir GeorcE YarDLY firſt pit them 


-upda-4t, thought him the Propereſt pdvlan to en- 


courage that lantation; - 
.he had: promilſed-:to :marry her when he was /in | : 


Sir-Gzokoe, upon his ;arrival, applied himſelf The g0- 
to [render /the government-:as like that. of "dp 
land as;-poſſible. He-incxeaſed'| the- number. of ;*%; 


che-- council,- intending. they ſhould ſupply | the 12nd. 


placer of :a' houſe of Ag and ſymmoned an 


aſſembly of burgeſies OT Mr a in the 
..cquntry, 


# : | | ; k 
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©xHAP.cotintry. The firlt afſembly or parliament ſet at 


VT: James Town in. Virginia, an] 
"The frſs, then compoſed bur. one houſe, though they.) after- 
_ sffembly, wards ſeparated, and Tat as the: parliament do-1n 
1620. Englatid in two houſes; and Mr. Bz vziuey inf 
|  nvates that the yiews of the upper and lower houſe 
have been different ever ſihce, | 
_ Negroes || Ne roes were. firſt ' brought over: to Virginia 
firſt im- this year” in a Dutch ſhip; and proving extreme- 
ported. 1, | feryieeable \ in| planting /tobaccoz;:more were 


ys) 1620, and 


ters. Vveral diftridts for the ſupport of the government; 
other portions were allotted for the uſe of a col- 

lege: and ſchools intended to be efected.' Glebes 

were afligned in. every. pariſh: for the ſupport: of 

the miniſters, and the planters had their reſpective 

ſhares allotted thern'; whereupon, *tis;faid, they 
became exceeding -induſtrions, and began to vie 

with each other in”plariting, building, and: other 
improvements; and encouragenients were. offered 

to all ſuch as ſhould come and ſettle / in..Virginia, 

and increaſe the colony, - Whereupon freſh ſup- 

plies of men and cattle continually: arrived, .and 

new ſettlements were daily made in all,parts .of 

the: country. |  Salt-works were {ſet . up: at Cape 
Charles, on the.taſtern ſhore, and an-won-work 

at Falling-Creek in James River, where- they 

found the iron-ore good, -and had. near brought 

_ that work to perfeCtion. + At this time, fays.my 
The colo- author, (Mr. Brvinray) the ſame; of the riches 
_ and plenty in which the Engliſh lived at. Virginia 
mn was exceeding great, and aſcribes their, happineſs 
in a great.meaſure to the prudent conduct. of Sir 
GtroRGE .YARDLY,: but condemns him however 

for ,negleCing the fortifications ; and indeed if .he 

took upon him to parcel out the lands of the Tndi- 

ans. armong the Engliſh without thei leave, and 

gave -them no 'valuable conſideration for, them,. it 

could not be expected the' natives, ſhould long. re- 

main their friends ; however, during this, govern- 

ment, I meet. with rio complaint or: miſunderſtand- 

ing, on either -fide, which makes me; of opinion 

theſe allotments were made with. the.conſent of the 


Indians'z and if the ſucceeding governor had be- 


haved himſelf in the-like friendly manner towards 

the natives, poſſibly none of thoſe ;heart-burnings 

: or maſſacres which followed had eyer happened... - 
Wyat's - "Sir Gzorce YarDLY's government of three 
govern- yeafs expiring in the. year 1621, he was ſucceeded 
mm by Sir Faancis Wyar, a. young: gentleman, 
who arrived in- James town in the month. of Oc- 

tober, with twelve hundred planters z..and. the ſame 

year fifty men. more were, carried, thither by Cap- 

tain NeweoRT, whom: he planted. jo a part of the 

country to which he gave his own, name.. But 

there was, it ſeems, ſuch quantities of, tobacco. ex- 

ported from Virginia at this tune, . that orders 

were ſent from England, that no- planters ſhould 

| be - permitted to ſend over more. than an. hundred 
weight of tobacco: in one year, They were. advi- 

ſed to apply themſelves to the making of .pot-aſh 

and other manufactures ; to: plant morg corn, and 
improve. their ſtocks of cattle inſtead of running 
Courts of In the year 1622, according . to Colonel Be- 
roo 1% VBRLEY, inferiour courts were firſt inſtituted; by 
"ec- the general affegbly under the name. of country 

_ courts, for the trial of civil and criminal cauſes, 

. reſerving an appeal to'the Governor and. Council, 
which remained ſtill-che ſupreme -court of judica- 

' ture. The Colonel proceeds to give us an account 


—_ 


of the maſſaere, which" happened the ſathie"year, © i 
wherein he oblerves;*thabthe'gredt"in&eaſe of the == 
plantets, ark ED glitter YO 


_ became every wherefamiliar with the Indians; ear 
: which means. they | were: ps 


all our Engliſh ftrength-and "theſe" oF ourarts, 
knowing av al times-when "and -owhete to findour 


| {| DDOIECC to beyjuſtly»pur 'to: Aen 


Joped among the I | rizpe of the 
- Princeſs PAc 4HUNTH: with Me? R6re, hat Hy- 
led! all men thto aifardſecarity; The” Eng 


ingg. drinking, |atid" ſleeping among they ; 


'26qddInted: with 


people. whetherar-home' dr inithe:woods; in be. 
dies or diſperſed in:eonditivncefddefaice or inde 
Fenſible. - - This expoſing: POO neS ove 

them. occaſion to think” more 'conteraptibly' of the 
Engliſh than ' otherwiſe -perhaps- they*would* have 

done; for which reaſon they' beeame:more' Hardy 
ro-attempt-any thing/againſt ther ouo mm porn 
-. Thus, upon-"the':loſs of one'\oft heir leading Oppacon- 
men (a War-caprain'-as they call>hirnwho' was 50002h © 


plot to 


King Oe » a © 0n/@ A\N'&'v'6#' appeared eriraged; the Eng- 


and-in revenge laid the-plot-'of a getieval maſkere 

of the Engliſh,'. tobe. /executed/'6n* 'the® #24! of 
March, 1622, a. little - before noon; | at” ''a- tirhe 

when our. men-were all: at 'work” abroad" in theit 
{piracy.was to: have taken-effe upon allrhe feve= © 
ral ſertlements -at one -and the fartie/ inflate; \'ex2 —= 
cept- on. the eaſtern; ſhore, »whithetthis'\plor” dic 
nat'reach. -/Fhe' Indians had! beervmade' {or fathi- 
liar with the Eigliſh as-to borrow their boats and 
canoes-to-crofs the river when'they«went to! conſult 
with their neighbouring: Indians upon this' execra- 
ble conſpiracy z-;and'to-colour theit=defign the bet- 
ter, - they: -broughr preſents of -deery) rurkeys; fiſh; 
and fruits ts-the Engliſh-the evening1before. The 
very. morning; of/ the maſſacre/they; came freely. 
and - unarnmed:.among them, eating! with: then 


' and; behaying-themſelves! with the: farrie freedom 


and friendſhip:as formerly; till the':very- minute 
they were ta:put:their-plot in-executionythen'they 
fell to work all at once, every whereſurprifing'and 
knocking'the Engliſh: on the heads ſome with-their 
hatchets,/: which they; call tommahauks; ' others 
with the hoes: and: axes of 'the Engliſh them- 
ſelves,: ſhooting--at: thoſe” who efcaped/ the reach 
of their hands'z ſparing” neither -age' nor ſex; bur 
deſtroying: many. woman, and childy/ according to 
their cruel: way! of leaving none: behind 0 reſent 
the outrage.-.! But: whatever was: not-done: by ſur 
prize that day was left undone, and many that made 
early; reſiftance-eſcapeds. ol oo oo 
.. By-theaccount-taken:of the:Chriſtians murder-Thres 
ed . that ;mormingy-they- were found: tobe three hundred 
hundred and. forty-ſeven, moſt 'of - them falling: by 224 forty- 
their own inſtriments-and working-tosls. © 4. 

_ . The maſlacre. had been: much more:general had 

not. this plot» been; providentially diſcovered tothe 
Engliſh ſame- hours before the execution. .It hap- 
pened-thus a aids * Eee gat J--<4 & - 


"'# 


© wa Indians; that ufed to-be»employed by the The con- 
Engliſh to- hunt for them; happenedto lie together piracy 
the. night before; the:maſſacre-.it/ an Engliſhman's (vert 
houſe where one of them was employed- - Phe In = fhap 
dian that was the gueſt fell to:-perſuading the other 
to; me. and; kill» his maſtery -telling him thac he 

ould. do. the: ſame by”! his own (the: next-day-: 
Whereupon: he diſcavered the::wholkes plot: that 
was: deſigned to.be- execated: on-the'mortow.. . Bur 
the other; inſtead: of entering into: the: plot and 
murdering: his; maſter, got up (under; pretence: of 
going to execute his comrades advice); went _- 


- 

* 

" . 
F. 


. ' 
z py 
» 4 : 
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Ns however their maſſacre | 


feven mur- 


449 ed” 
CHA P. his..maſter's.-ghamber, and.;revealed to him the 
— VEE” hole ſtory.J.that he had. been. told. . The maſter 
A a hereupon aroſe; ſecured: his. own houſe, and before 

daygot 0. James'Towh,: which together with ſuch 
plantations «as; could receive; notice. time enough, 
were faved by this means; the reſt alſo who hap- 
pened--to..be watchful | in+ their defence eſcaped. 
(__ CRxoSaw in his: veſſel at Patowmack 
had notice-given.him:by a young Indian; by which 
= means-he came; off untouch'd,.. 1) 4 6 
al The occa-- | -The.occafion-of Ore aconcanoveon's furiotis 
*  Fonof this reſentment-was this: The: War-captain mentioned 
Wl mailacre. before t0-have; been killed was:called NzMaT:TA- 
i | Now. ; He -was an active Indian, a great warrior, 


that they believed him -to be invulnerable and-im- 


eſcaped untouched: from them all. He: was alſo-a 

.---7 1. very,canning fellow, and took-\great-pride 1n pre- 
- ſerving .and-increaſing this: their ſuperſtition con- 
. _ cerying-him; affecting-every thing that was odd 
- .. and prodigious to. work-upon. their admiration; for 
_- which -purpoſe,. he would. often.dreſs himſelt up 

with . feathers after -a fantaſtick: manner, . and. by 

much uſc'of that ornament obtained among the En- 

gliſh the nick-name of- Jack of the Feather. : - . 
Nematta- - This NEMAT T-ANOW.coming to a private fettle- 
now's cha- merit of one MoRcaNn,who had ſeveral toys, he had 
racer. a-mind-to- perſuade him to-go to Pamunky. to 
difpoſe of them... /He-gave: him hopes what mighty 
bargains he might meet with there, and kindly ot- 

| fered him his aſliſtance. , At laſt Mor 6 an yielded 

to. his perſuaſion, ' but [was no more heard of ; 

and.it is beheved /that NEMaTTAaxow killed him 

by the way, \-and ':took away his: treaſure 3” for 
within a few: days' this NEMaTTANow-returned 

to the ſame houſe-with Morecan's cap upon his 

head, where he found two ſturdy boys, who aſked 

for their maſter, and would have had him. before 

a juſtice of peace, -but he refuſed to go, and very 
inſolently abuſed them ; whereupon they ſhot him 

down, and as they were carrying/him to the Go- 
van Jad: dh tt 1506 8 HEe43 2 04 44 

As he was dying he earneſtly prefſed the boys 
to-promiſe him two things ; 1ſt, that they would 
not-tell how he was killed ; and: 2dly, that they 

would bury him -among the: Engliſh. So. great 

was the pride "of this vain infidel, that he had 


_ death (as he had endeavoured to be while he was 
alive) invulnerable-and 1mmortal ; though ' his in- 
_ creaſing faintneſs ſufficiently convinced him of the 
falſity of both. He imagined, that being buried 
among the” Engliſh perhaps might conceal his 
_ death from his own nation, 'who might [think him 
"tranſlated to ſome happier :country. Thus he 
pleaſed himfelf to the laſt gaſp with the boys pro- 
miſes to carry on ' the delufion. The killing this 
Indian 'champion was all the provocation given 
to. that, haughty and revengeful man Oy yAacon- 
CANOUGH to act this bloody tragedy, and'to take 
ſuch indefatigable pains 'toengage 1n ſuch horrid 
villany all ' the Kings and nations bordering upon 
the ::Hngliſh' ſettlement® onthe weſtern ſhore of 
. Cheſepeale) ct # $39 $60 974.47 09 
\ Fhis' maſſacre (adds Mr. BxvERLE yY) gave 
the Engliſh a fair pretence of endeavouring the 
total extirpation of the Indians, but more eſpeci- 
ally of OyPaACconNcanoucH and his nation : 'Ac- 
cordingly they: ſet - themſelves about it, making 
uſe.of the Roman: maxim (faith is not to be-kept 
with hereticks) to "obtain their':ends ; for after 
ſome months fruitleſs purſuit .of them who could 
but too dextrouſly hide themſelves in the woods, 
5 | | 


THE PRESENT STATE 


accordingly. bring the Indians to Jlant their corn facre the 


and”-in.-much.; eſteem amongſt - them ; nſomuch, 
mortal,..beeauſe he had.-been in many conflicts and 


this day could ever find that place again, tho? 


no other views bu: the being eſteemed after his 


pany, with their own ſervants and goods, 


the Engliſh feigned a deſire of peate, giving them CH A p 
all, manner of falr words and ' promiſes of oblivion, V1: _ 
deſigning. thereby. (as / their own letters now on Th. 
ro and. their own ations thereupon prove) ale 
to draw: the Indians home, and entice them to *reache- 
plant their corn near their habitations adjoining *** Pat: 
to thoſe of the Engliſh, :and then to cur. it up | 
when the ſummer'ſhould be too far ſpent, and fo 
to leave them no hopes: of another crop that year; 
by which means+they propoſed to bring them to | 
want neceſlaries and ſtarve. _ And the. Engliſh did aq mar 


at their uſual - habitations,- whereby they gained Indians in 
an opportunity : of repaying them ſome part _—_— 
the debt in their own'com ; for they fell ſud- 
denly - upon /them, cut. to. pieces ſuch of them 
as could not make their eſcape, and afterwards to- 
tally deſtroyed their-corn, © 
' Another effect, of the maſſacre of the Engliſh 
was. the reducing all the ſettlements again to fix 
or ſeven in. number for their better defence. - Be- 
ſides, .it was ſuch a diſheartening to ſome good 
projects then juſt advancing, that to this day, they 
have never been put in execution 3 namely, the 
glaks-houſes in James Town, and the iron-work at The g1ic.. 
Falling-Creek, which has been already mentioned. manurac- 
The mafſacre fell ſo hard upon this laſt place, that '*'* 2nd 
none eſcaped but a boy and a girl, who with great 97.nok 
difficulty-hid themſelves. OO 
The ſuperintendant of this iron-work had alfo  j..q. 
diſcovered a vein of lead-oar, whica he kept pri- mine dir. 
vate, and made uſe of to furniſh all the neigh- re.” 
bours with: bullets and ſhot.:' But he being cut off 
with the reſt, and the fecret not having been com- 
municated, - this. lead-mine could never after be 
found, | till Colonel BixD ſome years ago prevailed 
with an Indian, under pretence of hunting, 'to 
give him a ſign, by dropping his Tommahauk 
at the. place (he not daring publickly to diſcover 
it for fear of being murdered.) The ſign was ac- 
cordingly. given, and the company at that time 
tound ſeveral pieces of good lead-oar upon the ſar- 
face of the ground, and marked the trees there- 
abouts ; notwithſtanding which, I 'know not by 
what witchcraft it happens, but no mortal to 


it be upon part of the Colonel's own poſſeſſions ; 
and ſo it reſts till time and thicker ſettlements 
© Thus the company of adventurers having, by 
frequent as of miſmanagement, met with vaſt 
loſſes and misfortunes, many grew ſick of it, 
and parted with their ſhares, and others came into 
their places, and promoted the ſending in freſh re- 
cruits of men and goods ; but the chief deſign of 
all parties concerned' was to fetch away merchan- 
dize from thence, aiming more at ſudden gain 
than'to form: any- regular colony, or eſtabliſh a ſer- 
tlement in 'ſuch'a manner'as' to make it a laſting 
happineſs to the*country.. 0 © 
- Several gentlemen went over upon their par- Grants to 
ticular ſtocks, ſeparate” from that of the com- particular 
each perſons 1- 
G : 4 | | ' dependent 
deGgning to obtain land from the' government ,F:1. 
as Captain NewPokrT had done, or at leaft to ob- company- 
tain patents according to the regulation for grant- 
ing lands to 'adventurers z others ſought their 
grants of the __ in London, and obtained 
authorities and jurifdiftions, 'as well as land; dif- 
tint from the authority of the government ; 
which was the foundation 'of great diforder, and the 
occaſion of - their following misfortunes, Among Occafion* 
others, one Captain MarTiv having made very coufulion. 
conſiderable preparations towards a ſettlement, = 
| | fainec 
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Governor, 
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cing the country and government under his own 


crown aÞ- immediate direCtiqn, appointing the Governor and 


Council himſelf, and* ordering all patents and pro- 
*.ceſs to ifſue in his own name, reſerving to himſelf 
a quit-rent of two ſhiflinigs for every hundred acres 


**The country being thus taken into the ts 


hands, his Majeſty was pleaſed to' re-eſtabliſh the 


conſtitution by a4 Governor, Councif, and Afﬀer 
bly, -and' to confirm the former methods and juriſ- 
diftions of the ſeveral courts, as they had been ap- 
Pointed in the year 1620, and placed the laſt re- 
fort in the affembly. He likewiſe confirmed the 
rules and orders made by the firſt afſembly for ap- 
Portioning the land and granting patents to. paitt- 
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This was a conſtitution according. to their 
hearts defire, and things ſeemed. now to go on 
in a happy courſe for encouragement of the. co- 
Jony : People flocked over thither” apace, every 
_ -one took up land by patent to his Iking, and, not 

-minding any thing but ro be maſters of great tra&ts 
of land, they planted themſelves ſeparately on their 
ſeveral plantatwns z nor did they Fe the Indians, 
but kept them ar a greater diſtance than formerly'; 
. and they, for their parts, ſeeing the Engliſh fo ſen- 
fibly increaſe in number, were glad to keep their 
*diftance and be-peaceable. OOO. 

© This liberty of taking up land, and. the ambi- 
tion 'each man had of being lord of a vaſt, tho? 
unimproved territory,. together with the advan- 

tage of the many rivers which afford a commodt- 
ous road for ſhipping at every man's door, has 
made the country fall into ſuch an unhappy Tet- 
tlement and courſe of trade, that to this day they 
have not-any one place of cohabitation among 

them that may 7 77 bear the name of -a 
town. cooteh ITE SID 145 1, MON 

- The conſtitution being thus. firmly eſtabliſhed, 
and continuing its courſe regularly for ſome time, 
people began to lay aſide all fears of any future 
misfortune. Several gentlemen of condition went 
over, with their whole family, ſome for bettering 
their eſtates, others for religion, and other reaſons 

| beſt known to themſelves 3 among theſe the noble 
 CxciLrus CaLveRT, Lord Baltimore, a Roman- 

_ eatholick, thought, for the more quiet exerciſe, of 
_ © his religion, to retire with his family into that new 
world ; for this purpoſe, he went to Virginia, to 
try how' he liked the place ; but the people there 
looked upon him with an evil eye,' on account, of 
his religion, for which alone he Sug this retreat, 
| andby their ill treatment diſcouraged him from ſet- 

Mo Recor. TIT TOE 
_ Upon that provocation his Lordſhip reſolyed 
upon a farther adventure, and' finding land enough 
up the bay of Cheſepeak, which was likewiſe bleſſ- 
ed with many brave rivers, and as yet altogether 

uninhabired'by the Engliſh, he began to think of 
making a new plantation of his own ; and for his 
TT OL. HE, 
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examine their tobatco. 
- * *Neither was this al 


more certain dire&ion'in obtaining a'grant of it, he 


_ *His lordſhip finditig all things 'in this diſcovery 
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ded himſelf before HE could embark” for the pro- 
Al He" 5 uteri Pape 2 ig opt, Cn, 


from Queen "Max v, royal conſort of King 


Cnartes TT. bc 


Baltimore being” thus” taken off, 
and leaving his deſigns unfiniſhed, | his- ſon arid 


heir; in the year 1635, obrained a Bratt or patent, 


and went over in' perſon to plant this new wing” 


ture had fo' well contrived for otie became two. [e- 
parate governments. o This produced, a. moſt -un- 


4 =_ in b.} .\ 


happy inconvenience ts both ; for theſe rwo being 


the only countries ufider_ the dominion of England 
that plant tobacca.in' any quantity, the. ill corſe- 
quence to = is, that when one colony goes about 
to. prohibit the 'trafh or meng the ſtaple of that 


commodity, to help the market, then the other,. to 


take the advantage of that market, pours into Eng- 


land all chey can make, borh good and. bad, with- 
-out diſtin tion. "This is very injurious to the other 


eolony, which tad voluntarily ſuffered fo great a 
diminution in the Quantity, ro mend che quality 3 
nd this is notoriouſly manifeſted from that incom- 
.parable Virginia Jai | 


""*Neirher was this all the milthicf chat happen 
to. Vitginia upon this grant, for the example of- jt 
had dreadful” conſequences, and. was in-the.end,one 
"of the occaſions of another maſſacre of the Indians: 
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Lord Bal- 


timore ob- 
tains a 


rant of 


ack Maryland. 
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appointing ſworn agents t 


for this precedent of my Lord Baltimore's grant | 


which iotrenched| upon the, charters and bounds of 


'Virginia, was © hint , enough . for other courtiers 
(who never intended a ſettlement as my Lord did) 
to find. out ſomethihg of the like kind to 'make 
money of. | This was the occaſion of ſeveral very 
large defalcations from Virginia, within a ,few 
years afterwards, Which, were forwarded and affiſt- 
ed by the contrivance of the Governor Sir Joun 
'Haxvzy ; infomuch, that not only the land iticlf, 
quit-rents and, all, but the authorities and juriſdic- 
tions that belonged to the colony, were given away; 
nay, ſometimes in thoſe'grants he included the ve- 
ry ſettlements that had been before made. _ 


i o . 


., As this gentleman was irregular in this, ſo he 


was very unjuſt and arbitrary in his other. methods 
of government : He. exaCted; with rigour: the. fines 
and. penalties which the unwary aſſemblies of thoſe 
times had .given chiefly to. himſelf, and was. ſo 
haughty and furious to, the council and, the. beſt 
gentlemen of the country, that his tyranny. grew 


Other 
parts of 
Virginia 
ſeparated 


from it. 


at laſt inſupportable.; ſo that, in the year 1639, the - 


council ſent_him priſoner to London, and; with 
him- two of. their number to: maintain the articles 
againſt him. This news being brought to Kin 
CHARLES I. his Majeſty was very much Gifpleaſes: 
and, without, hearing any thing cauſed. him to re- 
turn Governor. again ; but by. the next ſhippin 
he was graciouſly pleaſed to change him; and fo 
made, amends for this man's male adminiſtration, 
by ſending the good and juſt Sir WitLiam 
BERKLEY to fucceed him. 
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While 
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cyar 


 &etting him our, that the whole colony was in 


Q 


. While theſe things were tranſacting there was ſo 
general a diffatisfaQtion, occaſioned by the oppreſſi- 
ons of Sir Joann Harvey, and the difficulties in 


_ confuſion.  . The ſubtle Indians, who took all ad- 
| vantages, reſented the .incroachments upon them 
| by his grants: They ſaw the Engliſh uneaſy and 
_ difunited among themſelves, and by the direCtion of 


A third 


Opry aconcanoven their King, laid the ground- 
work of another maſſacre, wherein by ſurprize 


. they cuc off near five hundred Chriſtians more. 
| But this execution did not take ſo- general effect 


as formerly, becauſe the Indians were not fo fre- 
quently ſuffered to come among the inner habita- 


tions of the Engliſh ; and therefore 'the maſſacre 
fell ſevereſt on the ſouth-ſide of James river, and 


on the heads of the. other rivers, but chiefly of 
York river, where this Orp aconcAaNoUGH Kept 
"the ſeat of his government, 0 _ $7 IM 

| OrpPaconcanouGHh was a man of [large ſta- 
ture, noble preſence, and extraordinary parts ; tho? 
he had no advantage of literature (that being no 
Where to be found among the American Indians ;) 
yet he was perfe&tly ſkilled in the art of - go- 
verning his rude countrymen. He cauſed all the 
Indians, far and near, to dread his name, and had 
them all entirely in ſubjetion. _ bY 

This King, in SM1TH's hiſtory, is called bro- 
ther to PownaToNn, but by the Indians he was 
not ſo eſteemed : For they ſay he was a Prince 
of a foreign nation, and came to them a great 


way from the ſouth-weſt. And by their accounts 


we ſuppoſe him to have come from the Spaniſh- 


| Indians, ſomewhere near Mexico, or the mines of 


St. Barbe. But be that matter how it will, from 
that time till his captivity, there never was the leaſt 
truce between the Indians and the Engliſh. 

Sir WiLL1aM BERKLEY, upon his: arrival 
ſhewed ſuch an oppoſition to the unjuſt grants 


made by Sir Joun Harvey, that very few of 


them took effet, and ſuch as did were ſub- 
jected to the ſettled conditions of the other parts 
of the government, and made liable to the pay- 
ment of the full quit-rents. He encouraged the 
country in ſeveral eſſays of pot-aſh, ſoap, ſalt, flax, 
hemp, filk, and cotton. But the Indian war en- 
ſuing upon this laſt maſſacre, was a great obſtruc- 
tion to theſe good deſigns, by requiring all the ſpare 
men to be employed in defence of the country. 

' _ OrppacoxncAaNnovcH, by his great age and the 
fatigues of war (in which Sir WiLLI1aM BERKk- 
LEY followed him cloſe) was now grown ſo decrepid 


that he was not able to walk alone, but was 
carried about by his men wherever he had a mind 


to move. His fleſh was all macerated, his ſinews 
Nackened, and his eye-lids became ſo heavy that 
he could not fee, but as they were lifted up by his 
ſervants. In this low condition he was when Sir 
William BERKLEY hearing that he was at 
ſome diſtance from his uſual habitation, reſolved 
at all adventures to ſeize his perſon, which he hap- 
pily effefted ; for with a party of horſe he made 


Oppacon- a ſpeedy march, a Wy him in his quarters, 


canough and brought him pr 


ifoner to James Town ; where 


_ PT1- by the Governor's command he was treated with 


all the reſpe& and tenderneſs imaginable. Sir 
W1LLIAM had a mind to ſend him to England, 
Hoping to get reputation by preſenting his Majeſty 
with a royal captive, who at his pleaſure could call 
into the field ten times more Indians than Sir W iL- 
1M BerKLEY had Engliſh in his whole govern- 
ment. Beſides, he thought this ancient Prince 
would be an inſtance of the healthineſs and Jong 
lfe of the natives in that country. However, 


4 


to prevent the infeftion from reaching that coun- 
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he could not preſerve his life above a: fortnight; CH AP. 
for one of the ſoldiers reſenting the calamities.the VT. 
colony had ſuffered by this Prince's means, baſely "YR 
ſhot him through the back after he was made pri- Killed. 
foner, of which wound he died. | LES 

He continued brave tothe laſt moment of his 
life, and ſhewed not the leaſt dejeftion at his cap- 
tivity. He heard one day a great noiſe of the tread- 


ing of people about him, upon which he cauſed his 


eye-lids to be lifted up, and finding that a croud 

of people were let in to.ſee him, he called in high 
indignation for the Governor, .who being . come, 
OeyAaconcanovn ſcornfully told him, that had it 

been his fortune to take Sir WiLLtaM BzRKLEY 
priſoner, he ſhould not meanly have expoſed him 

as a ſhew to the people. _ 31) 

 Aﬀeer this Sir WiLLtam BrxkLEY made a A pexce 
new peace with the Indians, which continued for a 7") te 
long time unviolated, inſomuch that all thoughts of 


future injuries from them were laid aſide ; but he 


himſelf did not long enjoy the benefit of this pro- 
found peace, for the unhappy. troubles of King Thegrand 


CHaRLESs the firſt ous in England, proved :ebeliion 


a great diſturbance to him and all his people. They, nar 


try, made ſevere laws againſt the. Puritans, tho" 
there were as yet none among them. But all cor- 


reſpondence with England was interrupted, the ſup- 


plies leflened, and trade obſtructed. In a word, all 


people were impatient to know what would be the 
event of ſo much confuſion, _ | 


At laſt the King was traiterquſly beheaded in 


England, and Or 1ves inſtalled Prote&tor. How- 


ever, his authority was not acknowledged in Vir- 


ginia for ſeveral years after, till they were forced 
to it by the laſt neceſſity. For in the year 161, 
by CrRomwsLL's command, Captain Denvwis, 


with a ſquadron of men of war, arrived there 


from the Caribbe-Iflands, where they | had been 


ſubduing Barbadoes. The country at firſt held 
out vigorouſly againſt him ; and Sir WiLLiam 
BznrkLey, by the aſſiſtance of ſuch Dutch veſs 
ſelis as were then there, made a brave reſiſtance. 
But at laſt DenN1s contrived a ſtratagem which 
betrayed the country. He had got a conſiderable 


parcel of goods aboard which belonged to two of 


the council, and found a method of informing 


them of it. By this means they. were reduced to 
the dilemma either of ſubmitting or loſing their 


goods. This occaſioned factions among them, fo 

that at laſt, after the ſurrender of all the other 
Engliſh plantations, Sir WiLL1aM was forced to 

yield to the Uſurper on the terms of a general par- 

don. However, it ought to be remembered to his 

praiſe, and to the immortal honour of that colony, 

that it was the laſt of all the King's dominions that Virginia 
ſubmitted to the uſurpation, and afterwards. the the laſt of 
firſt caſt it off ; and Sir W1LLtaM never took any ; ues. 
poſt or office under the Uſurper. _ 


| : that ſub- 
OL1iveR had no ſooner ſubdued the plantations mitted to 


but he began to contrive how to keep them under, the Uſur: 


that ſo they might never be able for the time to 3 
come to give him further trouble. To this end 
he thought it neceſſary to break off their corre- 
reſpondence with all other nations, thereby to pre- 
vent their being furniſhed with arms, ammuni- 
tion, and other warlike proviſions, According The ordi- 
to this deſign he contrived a ſevere aCt-of parlia- nance con- 
ment, whereby he prohibited the plantations from <*mi"s. | 
receiving or exporting any European commodities 11S. 
but what ſhould be carried to them by Engliſh- plant- 
men, and in Engliſh-builte ſhips. They were ab- tions. 
ſolutely forbid correſponding with any nation or 
colony not ſubject to the crown of England ; de 

| __ ther 
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CHAP. ther was any alien ſuffered to manage a trade or 
VIE faftory; in all which things the plantations had 
—Y been till then indulged for their encouragement. 
_ Notwithſtanding this a&t of navigation, the Pro- 
teftor never thought the plantations enough ſecu- 
red, but frequently changed the Governors to pre- 
vent their intriguing with the people z ſo that du- 

ring the time of the uſurpation they had no 
than - three Governors there, namely, Dioocs, 
Benner, and MATTHEWS. . ws 2 
The ftrange arbitrary curbs he put upon the 
lantations exceedingly afflicted the people. He 
Rad the inhumanity to forbid them all manner of 
trade and correſpondence with other nations at a 
time when England itſelf was in diſtration, and 
could neither Fo off their commodities, nor ſup- 
ply them ſufficiently with its own. Neither had 
they been ever. uſed to ſupply them with half the 
commodities they expended, or to take off above 
half the tobacco they made. Such violent pro- 
ceedings made the people deſperate, and inſpired 
them with a deſire to uſe the laſt remedy to re- 
Tieve themſelves from the lawleſs uſurpation. In 
a ſhort time afterwards a fair opportunity hap- 
pened ; for Governor MAaTTHews died, and no 
| perſon was ſubſtituted to ſucceed him in the go- 
vernment. Whereupon the people applied them- 
, ſelves to Sir WiLL1aM BERKLEY, (who had con- 
tinued. at this time upon his own plantation in a 
private capacity) and unanimouſly. re-choſe him 
their Governor. ye 
The Vir- Sir WiLL1aM BERKLEY had all along retained 
inians an unſhaken loyalty for the Royal Family, and 
"= the therefore generouſly told the people, that he could 
uſurper's not approve of the ProteCtor's rule, and was re- 


yoak. ſolved never to ferve any body but the lawful heir 


to the crown ; and that if he accepted the govern- 
meat it ſhould be upon their ſolemn promiſe, af- 
ter his example, to venture their lives and fortunes 
for the King, who was then in France.  _ 
This was no great obſtacle to them, and there- 
fore with an unanimous voice they told him, that 
| they were ready to hazard all for the King. Now 
this was aCtually before the King's return to Eng- 
Jand, and proceeded from a brave principle of loy- 
alty, for which they had no example, Sir WiL- 
LIAM BERKLEY embraced their choice, and forth- 
with proclaimed CHARLEs the ſecond, King of 
England, Scotland, France, Ireland, and Virgi- 
nia, and cauſed all proceſs to be iſſued in his name. 
Thus his Majeſty was actually King in Virginia, 
before he was ſo in England. But it pleaſed Gop 
to reſtore him ſoon after to the throne of his an- 


ceſtors ; and ſo that country eſcaped being cha-. 


ſtiſed for throwing off the uſurpation. 
Uponthe King's reſtoration he ſent Sir WiLLi1am 
BznKLEY a new commiſſion with leave to return 


to England, and a power to appoint a deputy in his 


* abſence ; for his majeſty in his exile had received 
intelligence of this gentleman's loyalty, and during 
- that time had renewed his commiſſion, | 
Upon this Sir WitLiam BerKLEY appointed 
Colonel Francis Morkison Deputy-Governor, 
and went for England to wait on his Majeſty, by 
whom he was kindly received. At his return he 
carried his Majefty's preſſing inſtruftions for en- 
couraging the people in huſbandry and manufac- 
tures, but more eſpecially to promote ſilk and vine- 
yards. There is a tradition that the King, in com- 
plement to that colony, wore at his coronation a 
robe made of the ſilk that was ſent from thence. 
But this was all the reward the country had for their 
loyalty ; for the parliament was pleaſed to renew 
the act contrived by the Uſurper for diſcouraging 


the plantations, with feverer reſtraints and prohi- C H AP. 


bitions by bonds, ſecurities, .&c. v9 

During the time of Sir Wit.Liam BerKLEy's 
abſence, Colonel Mor 1sown had, atcording to his 
direQtions, reviſed the laws, and compiled them 
into one body, ready to be confirmed by the afſem- 


& 


bly at his return, By theſe laws the church of Eng- — 


land. was confirmed in the eſtabliſhed religion, the | 
charge of the government ſuſtained, trade and ma- firmed af- 
nufactures were encouraged, a town projected, and ter the 
all the Indian affairs ſettled. bw } 8h -—qaql 
© The pariſhes were likewiſe regulated, compe- ' 
tent allowances were. made to the miniſters to the 
value of about fourſcore pounds a year, beſides 
glebes and perquiſites ; and the method of their 
preferment. was ſertled. Convenient churches and 
glebes were provided, and all neceſſary pariſh-offi- 
cers inſtituted. Some ſteps were made alſo towards 

a free-ſchool and college, andthe poor were effec- 

tually provided for. | = 

 Fgr ſupport of the government, the duty of two Duties. 
ſhillings per hogſhead on all tobacco's, and that of 
one ſhilling per ton port-duty on ſhipping, were made 
perpetual z and the collefors were obliged to ac- 

count for the ſame to the general aſſembly. 5s 

For encouragement of manufaCtures, prizes were Silk and 

pq for the makers of the beſt pieces of linen pnen mo 
cloth, and a reward of fifty 1b. of tobacco was gj- 10... 
ven for each Ib. of ſilk. All perſons were en- raged. 
Joined to plant mulberry-trees: for the food'of the 


wy o 
- 
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. filk-worm, according to the number of acres of 


land they held. Tan-houſes were ſet up in each Leather. 
county at the county charge, and publick encou- 
ragement was given to a falt-work on the eaſtern Salt. 
ſhore, A reward was appointed in, proportion to 

the tonnage of all ſea veſſels built there, and an Ship- 
exemption allowed from all fees and duties payable dvilding. 
by ſuch ſhipping. . OT WNT Wt 
| The King had commanded that all ſhips trading 
to Virginia ſhould go to James Town, and there en- 
ter before they broke bulk ; but the aſſembly, from 
the imprafcticableneſs of that command, excuſed all 


' except the James River ſhips from that order, and 


left the others, in the rivers they were bound to, to 
ride diſperſed as the commanders pleaſed ; by whoſe 
example the James River ſhips were no ſooner en- 
tered with' the officer in James Town, but they all 
diſperſed themſelves to unload and trade all over the . 
river. By this means the deſign of towns was to- 
tally baulked, and this order proved only an eaſe 
to the officer of James River, and a means of 
creating .a good place to him. 
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| Peace and commerce with the Indians was ſet- Thelimits | 


tled by a law, and their boundaries preſcribed, between 


Several other acts were made ſuiting the neceſſity - _ ; 


_ of the government, ſo that nothing then ſeemed to the Indi- 


remain but the improvement of the country and ans {ertled. 
encouragement of thoſe manufactures the King had 

been pleaſed to recommend, together with ſuch 

others as ſhould be beneficial _ | 2 

_ Sir WiLLiaM BERKLEY, at his return gave a 
ſanction to this, body of laws, and being then again © 

in full poſſeſſion of his government, and at per-- 

fect peace with the Indians, ſet all hands induſ- 

triouſly to work in making country improvements. | 
He paſſed a new a& for encouragement in James The only 
Town, whereby ſeveral houſes were built:therein at %*? *2 
the charge of ſeveral counties. However, the main =»R 
ingredient for the advancement of towns was ſtill ing of 
wanting, namely, the confinement of all ſhipping towns. 
and trade to them only ; by defe& of which all 

the other expedients availed nothing ; for moſt of 

the buildings were ſoon converted into houſes of 
entertainment. 


Anno 


C8;AF. Abi 1065, Wir thre in gon Begin: 
__ 7**:.., ning to ſpread themſelves there, great reſtraints 
Laws» were laid"upon them under ſevere penalties to Pre- 
gainft the YEnt their increaſe. © (ON 
leftaries. "This made many of them fly to other colonits, 
- and Prevented abundafice of others from going ovi 
to { Bitte tchink $ocah _ And as the for- 
. mer ill treatment of my Lord Baltimore kept mari 
| people away, and drove others to” Maryland, fo 
_. the NUR ſeverities towards the Nonconformiſts 
kept off many more who went to the neighbouring; 


"Y 


"OI wo 5s 


colonies. IL "_e 
A plot of © The rigorous citcumſpettion of their trade, the 
the Re- Tfoſccution of the ſetaries, and the little demand 


agyary; of tobacco, had like to have had very fatal confe- 


go-ern- Uuences : For.. the poor people eek Vane 
meut. yery uneaſy, their murmuririgs were watched ar 

fed by ſeveral mutinous and rebellious Oliverian 

Toldiers that were fent thither' as ſervants. ' Theſe 

depending, upon the diſcontented people of all ſorts, 

: formed a villainous plot to deſtroy their maſters and 

Afterwards to ſet up for thetpſelves ©» 

"This plot was brought fo near to perfeftion that 

It was the very nigh t before the defigned execution 

er it was diſcovered ; and then it came out bythe 

_ relenting of one of their accomplices, whoſe name 

- was BikxeXHEAD, This man was ſervant to 

- Mr. Sm1TH# of Purton in Glocefter Covtity; near 

which place, (viz.) Poplar-Spring, the mifcreants 

were to meet the night following, and put in ex- 

- _ » ecution their horrid conſpiracy. © 

Dete&:d, Upon this diſcovery by BikxENHeaD, notice 

| _ was immediately ſent_to the Governor at Green- 

Spring z and the metKod he took to prevent it was 

- by private orders that ſome of the militia ſhould 

_ meet before the time At the Place where the conſpi- 

Tators were to rendeZvons,” and ſeize them as they 

came ſingly upto it; which orders being happily ex- 

ecuted their deviliſh pfot was defeated; However, 

there were but a few taken, becauſe feveral of them 

'n aking their eſcape turned back fiich of their fellows 


"ms they met on the road, and prevented moſt of 


them from coming up or being diſcovered. 

- Four of theſe rogues were hanged, but Brz- 
 KENHEAD wir" raid with his freedom and a 

Teward of- two hundred pourids ſterling,” 


. © . For the diſcovery and happy diſappointment of 


this plot an anniverfary thankſgiving was appointed 
an the 13th of September, the day it was fo be put 
in execution :, And it is great pity ſofne other days 


4 Y 3.43: jo its - i DI ei et nd p: © MILE) 
a are not.commemotated as well as thar. 


The news of this plot being tranſmitted to King 
CHanLEs the ſecond, his "Majeſty ſent his royal 
commands to build a fort it Jatnes Town, for 
the ſecurity of the Governor, and to be a curb upon 
all ſuch traiterous attempts for the future ; but the 
country thinking the danger over, only raiſed a bat- 


74,0 Tome ſmall pieces of cannon. | 
3% 08. 413d; th AS. #400 04 kd ALS: 242.3 8 abs Ae. 
The plan- Another misfortune happened to The plantations 
tations to | his. genre WRICh was. Aa new act of parliament 'in 
pe qpc : .ngland, laying a ſeverer reſtraint upon their ſup- 
. TL f* 4 377 $4.4 kd dhe il \ n * 87 i 43.9% 
chandize Plies than” formerly, By this aCt they could have 
. ; 1 > 2 45. Sd S - 4 . $3 + «4 y wk £5 ee. 7 Sl 4 K&S - 
and provi- no foreign goods which' were not firft landed in 
hons only gland, and cafried direttly from "thence to 'the 
from Eng- of; Oe 10947 4 1. thts Þ ABN ii+ oli 14 14} 
. plantations; "the former reſtraint of importing them 
TY. -, & vi 31 4.4 & ».A NE id da +1 «+ 2+ - ? %Rag , ® 4 — W- 
 - only by Engliſhmen in Engliſh, built ſhipping not 
Ring thought ſifficient. OO 


ty | 1H f. Wb ws hn " "SFIE1Y. $3 TOA WM 
74 4 " WO <*. v. Ls LS... 24 4 : Me £8 4.49 > $« : - Fm" wy & 'v Fi 1 
® - edge; for ft, it reduced their ſtaple tobacco to a 


yery low price; and 2dly, it raifed the value of © 


2 ! kr 5+» UP LS ad cf oe jÞ i334 205 - TE » \ ARO 

The Vir- European goods to what the merchants pleaſed" to 
Mk $ 4.;# 4 > 20 vt; + #7% SS IOWS 4 0 þ +.26k 4. & 7*.5 4$ V1 

go05ans nt upon Em Z {v - 6.0 BL vs; v- T A #5 y 

[rg ** For this thelt affembly <0uld think 'of no re- 

ing mn med y but to be even with the merchants, and 


Cas 
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make" their tobacco ſearce by prohibiting the plaits CHAP, 
ing of it'for one year z and during that idle year ITE 
to ifivite the people to enter upon” rhanufafturing 
flax'and hemp. But Maryland'nvt concurring. in 
this projeR, they were obliged in their own defence 
to repeal the aft of aſſetably again, and return to 
their old dradgery of planting robaceo withour pro 


—_ by ir. © A 
The country thus miſſed of rheir remedy in the 
_ of tobacco, which 'on the” contrary* multi- 
ied exceedihgly by the great increaſe of ſervants. 
his, together with the abovementioned. curbs ox 
trade, exaſperared the ' people, becauſe now the 
found themſelves under a neceffity of exchangin 
their commodities with the merchants of 'Englati 
on'their own terms. "The aſſembly therefore again 
atten\pted the (fitit of tobacco, ' and paſſed anottier 
AR againſt "planting "it for one year';; and Ca- 
rolina 'and © Matyland "both agreed *to ' it.” But 
Tome ' accident hindering 'the 'agerit of Carolina 
from giving: notice thereof to Maryland”'by the 
day appointed, the, Governor of that f ahi pro- 
daimed'the a void, altho* every. body there knew 
that Carolina had fully agreed ro all things requi- 
'red of them.” But he took advantage of this nice 
puntilio becauſe of the loſs ſuch, a*diminutig 
would have been ro his annual income 3. and fo. all 
peopte relaps'd* again into the difeale of planting 
SOT T9 og a ET on 
© Virginia was more nettled at this ill uſage from 
Maryland than at her former abſolate denial z., but | 
was forced” to take all patiently, and by fair means 
pet relief if ſhe could, They therefore appointed 
'apents to re-alſinne the treaty, 'and ſubmitted fo 
low as to fend them to St. Matys, then 'the reſi- 
dence of the Governor. of Maryland, and the place 
where the aſſemblies met. Yet all this condeſcen- 
fion could not hold them to:their bargain. The 
Governor faid, he had obſerved his part of the 
agreement, and 'would not call an 'afſembly any 
more npon'that ſubje&, SOT MEL on 
© In'this manner two whole years were ſpent, and 
nothing could be accompliſhed for their relief; *- In 
the” mean while England was ſtudious to prevenc 
their receiving+ ſupplies from any other country. 
To do that more effeftually, it was thought expe- 
dientto confine the trade of that colony to one place. 


- 
: 
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But that being not found praticable becauſe of the 


many great rivers that divide their habirations, and 
the extraordinary convenienciesof each, his Majeſty Forts or- 
ſent dire&tions to build forts in the ſeveral rivers, © 9: 
and enjoined all the ſhips to ride under thoſe forts : 7. 
And farther ordered, that thoſe places ſhould only hips to 
be the' ports of trade. Ott, 4» $90, ride un- 
© This inſtru&ion 'wis. puntually obſerved for a 7, 
ear, and preparations were made for forts by caſt- (ok place 
ing up breaſt-works in ſuch places as the aſſembly for one 
ppointed, and the-ſhipping did for that time ride ye= 9 
at thoſe places. But the great fire and plague hap- 
pening. in London immediately upon it made their 


, 


| ſupplies that year very uncertain z and the terror 


the people were in leſt the plague ſhould be brought 
over with the ſhips from London, prevented them 
from" reſiding at thoſe ports, for fear of being all 
ſwept away at once 3 and fo every body was leit at 
4s GAN AE 3 CR 
Still no favour could be obtained for the to- 
bacco'trade, and the Engliſh merchants afforded 
but a bare ſupport of cloathing for. their crops. 
The aſſembly was full enotigh of reſentment, but 
overlooked their right way of redreſs. All they 
could do was to cauſe' looms and workhouſes to 
be er up in_the _Teveral "counties at the county 
charge, They renewed the rewards' of "ſilk, and 

put 


Ta 


VII 


Y— ſonic damage by the Dutch war, for which reaſori 


Further 


77T@0R P 12247; Art. 


put \great /penaſties upbnievery negkeEt:of, raking © 
flax' and: hemp. - Abourtthis *timeithey ti 


they ordered the: forts to be -re-buile with++brick; 
But having yer no true notion! of: the advantage of 
towns' they-did/ not oblige' the ſhips to: ride under 
them; which. thing | alone, well ro rant Weak 


have anſwered all their defires,' 2 7 07: 2odt 
. Sir -WuLuLraM BERKLEY, who was always con- 


diſcoveries triving and induftrious:for the good of the'country, 


attempt- 
ed. 


was/nout.contented to fer a uſeful example;at home 
by the eſſays he made of pot-aſh, flax;* hemp,-filk, 
&c; bat: was alſo refolved to'make new diſcoveries 
abroad amongſt the Indians ft: 0 #06 

' For this end/he employed a ſmall Sennfliny of a- 


bout fourteen Engliſh: and as' many .dlndiansy under 


the command of Captain Hz wz'v: BaTy to:g0 


_ upon ſuch an advencure. They ſer-out together 


The Apa- 
lathian 
moun- 
rains, 


from Appamattox, andin ſeven- -days miarch.reached 
the: foot of the: movintaitis. The mountains they 
firſt arrived at were not extraordinary: high or ſteep, 
but after-they: had paſſed the firſt: ridge they en- 
countered others that ſeemed to; reach-the clouds, 
and were fo perpendicular and full of precipices, 
that ſomecimes in a whole day*s march they could 
not travel three miles in a dirt& line, -In- other 
places chey- found large level plains and- fine” ſa- 
vanna's- three or four. miles wide, 'in-which were 
an infinite quantity of "rurkies,' deer, -elks, and 
buffaloes, ſo gentle and undiſturbed that» they had 

no, feariat'the* appearance of 'the .men;: but would 


rection. 4121}. 420645 Los. 


had pier Rk {Dip Goremn, 
ſembly alſo made ana anad\togncouragett B 
preparations.came ta nothing; by the £90 
happened there ſoon after by: Bacorpre 
And fince. H— ba a ga wo | 
very attempted trom..y;1rgin}a, uniRis WAER. Nor. 
nor: SRar5Woep!: fornd.a- paſlage ovchothe-g 
riggee of mountains.and went,oven then, himlelt..;. 


- |/Fheoccaſion of this ,rebellion--4g; not cal ſy the Bacon's 


Afwovereds but-'tis certain.thers were anany; things "* 
that: concurred; towards. it z, for ,it;cannot be: _ 
gined-; that upon the inſtigation, of, £0: 08 - h 

traders only, who aimed at a monopaly;of-the:Tn- 
dian - trade, as | fome pretend. to  ſayg;;the.; whole 
cotntry would haye. fallen. into-,ſo muck diſtrafti- 


0n;-,in-. which. people did, ;not.. -only; Hazard -their © 


necks: by rebellion, but, endeavgured-to,mina Gor 


yernor-whom. they-all entirely.loved;;and- haghuna: Pu 


nimouſly choſen; a, gentleman who had*, 


his whole life and-eſtate. to-the ſervice, of- the. COUn- 


try, and againſt whomy in thirty 
rience, there had. never. been.one ſingle complal 


Neither can.) it. be; ſuppoſed.;that.,upon ſo-light 


grounds. they would make. choice. of ..a leader they 
hardly knew, to oppoſe-a'gen tpn that: hal been 
ſo-Jong-and: {o defexvedly the. darling. of the, pep- 
ple. So that in all, probability-there was -ſeme- 


thing. elſe.in- the, wind, , without: which the;bady of 


the country, had, DFE; RRn Wink in that loſur- 
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$0 years: $94 99 
ne. 


- Four things tay. be.reckned, to.have;been: the The gric- 
tsfo;prodigi- main ingredients.towards- this inteſtigetcom ioh Yauces 
e-bullace than (viz;). Firſt, 'Thg extreme! low- Price! off to 


ſaffer 'them to come almoſt withirr reach-of their 
hands. :'Fhere they alſp-fou 
oully large that they:ſtemed moreth 


| which oC« 
cCO, cafoned 


Diſcove- 
ries as far 
as the 
gulph of 
Mexico. 


ficient authority, as had been in the aforeſaid expedi-. 


grapes. When they:traverſed theſe mountains they 
cameto a fine level country'again, and: diſcovered 
a rivulet that deſcended- backwards. - Down that 
ſtream- they travelled ſeveral days till: they came-to 
old fields and cabbins where the Indians had lately 
been, but were ſuppoſed to have fled at the ap- 
proach of BaTT and his company. However, 


the. Captain tollowed the'old rule of -Jeaving ſome 


toys in their cabbins for them to find; at their re- 
turn; by which they might know they were friends. 
Near to theſe cabbins were great marſhes, where 


the Indians which Captain BaTT had with -him 


made'a halt, and would poſitively-proceedino far- 
ther. They ſaid, that not far from that place-lived 
a nation of Indians that made ſalt and; ſold! it-fo 
their neighbours z that this was a great and; power- 
ful people which never ſuffered» any: ſtrangers to 
return that had once diſcovered their towns.- Cap- 
tain BaTT uſed all the arguments he-could to-get 
them forward, but in vain; and ſo to pleaſeithoſe 


timdrous Indians the hopes of this diſcovery. were 


fruſtrated, and the detachment was forced; to re- 
turn. 'In this journey it is ſuppoſed that: BaTT 
never croſſed the great ridge of mountains, and 
kept up under it to the ſouthward ;. but of late 


years the Indian traders have diſcovered an this fide 


the MOUntains, about five hundred miles to: the 
ſouthward, a river they called Qukfuſky, full of 
broad ſunken grounds and marſhes, but falling into 
the bay or great gulph between, Cape Florida and 
the mouth of the Miſlifippi ; which I ſuppoſe to be 
the river where Ba TT law the Indian cabbins and 
marſhes, but is gone to from Virginia without ever 
tercing the high mountains, and only encounter- 
ing the point of an elbow, which they make a lit- 
tle to the ſouthward of Virginia. 
Upon Captain BaTT's report to Sir W LLLTIAM 
Bz&KLEY he reſolved to make a journey/himſelf, 
that fo there might be no hindrance for want of ſuf- 
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and. the ill uſage of the planters- inthe nee it. 
of - goods for-it,: which, the country; with! all: their 


earneſt endeavours, cquld-not- remedy... Secondly, 
The ſplitting the colony into propricties, - contra- 


ry. to. the. original..charters,; and-' the extravagant 


taxes they were forced.to.undergo to' relieve them- 


ſelves- from thoſe. grants. - Thirdly, The' heavy 
reſtraints! and burdens laid ; upon. their...crade” by 


act of parliament, in. Eng land.  Fourthly,. THY | 


diſturbance given oy: joe Indians: > of. all nk in 
thou arder..!: i is; 

- Firſtz,.OF. the low price of oy and al diC- 
appointment of all forr of DOps YAve \ xvagy 
Hulffciagcly before.-// | 

.Segonglyy of ſplining the. country. ine Proprie- 
ties... « Ys TREE 44 

King, Cura nyag the ; ro gratify- me 
nobles abour. him,..mage two great.: grantSQue, of 
that country, - Theſe. grants: were, no of the un- 
cultivated wood-land-only, but alſo of plantations, 


which for many- years had been ſeated) and'im Prov- 


ed. under the encouragement. of, ſeveral. charters 
granted by his-royal; anceſtors ;to.. that, colony. 
[Thoſe grants were. diſtinguiſhed - by, the .names of 
the northern and-ſouthern grants of Virgiaia,/ and 
the. ſame men; were- concerned ..in- both... They 
were kept dormant. ſome. years. after. they.,were 
made,, and in. the. year, 1674 . begun-to: be-put in 
execution. As- ſoon as.cver:the country came. to 
know this, they remonſtrated: aggiolt them, and 
the. aſſembly drew _up- an humble. addreſs to; his 
Majeſty, complaining of the ſaid grants a$idero- 


gatory to the previous charters and priVIRges grant- 
ed to that colony. by. his' Majeſty; 'andi bi g => - 


progenitors. . They ſent to England: My.! 


ry LuDWELL and: Colonel Park as thgjr: r: Agents FE . 


Þ addreſs the. King to vacate: theſe, —_— And 
the better to defray that charge, they-laid/atax.of 
fifty pounds. of | tobagco.. per; poll. for: twayears 


together, over and above. all. Ln Which 


23 X Was 
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k Is P. was an exceſſive burden; Ty Hkewiſe laid 8- 


g of dep irc 5 exe) 
on 4 TEE every law ' eaſe 


lies 19 Shs 04 ov, es pennant 
heavieſt 535 the- poor people, therefFeRt of whoſe 
T2 not: doath their wives! ard*children. 

'his made them deſperately uneaſy, 


flures they_ En ms Heres 
Ems [to hofie for remedy, hor "any 
nw ej when they Crbula Seed of thoſe hes 


ith politiods: . | 4 4 14H Hott PHO Toit 619 IB. nel, 
S hpay -Upott the'back of all theſe 'rfisfor- 
| dunes came"Onis! ot of 25 Car.: IE forrberttr 
_ att Wee laid 0n' the tridefrom oneiph 


_ to'\nother, o rai: an a 
+”) 


FM. Ts Ye 
rather; becauſe the revenue 
Mt hed. #6 this uſe of 4h hr phleog ere 
ſe, -bue given clear 'away'; ny" in that 
country. t ſeemed to be-of ) n& other: #ſ& bat to 
en the trade, 'or credte'a good ihoome tothe 
'bificers.:;. yen half; the comp- 
bor 2d ing quarter va 


© Byche' Gabe Saws ds 
on the fiſheries-of the plantations, if manufaftur- 
| ed. by: the Engliſh inhabitants there, w bile the 
| People of ' England were abſolutely tree” from all 
's : Nay, tho” the 0}, "blubber, and whale- 

” bone, which wete made: by: e's inhabitants ofthe 
 -- Plantations, were” carried -40 England by Eh 
and in Engliſh{buile ſhips," yer it wn oe x 
ES duty more-than he inhabitants of 

$5 pr F 01. +; 26949 6: 
heſe were the aftlitions a—ta—ens 
= when the fourth accident happened, >#iz; the 

{turhange, offered by the Indians to-thefromtiers; 

\, (This was occaſioned 3 ; Firſt, -by the Indians'on 

be, bog ot the bay. Secondiy;" by "the Indians 
own-frantiers./ 5151 Art 24 SITES: 

+ The Indians-at the head of te bap cnet 
"Y con Lang 0 gone Moridas, 
now Wer L'OFK'; -an@- 20 this 
uſed to come every. year by the yortres of ne bt 
to, huntand/ purchaſe: ſkins andifurrs''of- the 


n peaceably while-the Dutch held | Monadas, und 
c Indians, uſed :to call onthe Engliſh in Virgi- 

on their-return, to whom:they would fell part 
of their Furts, -and with the reſt ;go-on wo Mona- 
-das.. Bur after the Engliſh- cande. ro: 
place, and. underſtood 'the' advantages 
nians made by-the #rade of | their Indians, they-in- 
#pired them with ſuch-a chetred tothe Is 
of Virginia, that-inſtead-of coming 


that 
the Virgi- 


trade with them, an they. had done ar vere 


yeats before, -they afterwards never cane bur-only. 
ws commit robberies and-murders among them.” 

- Secondly.» The Indians-upen their own fronti- 
ers were likewiſe inſpired - with ill hrs 'of - 
them ; - for«hcir Indian Merchants had 
Aidegahle © 


Feds 


x56 ame-to- the Indians, -who, 

on. their obſerving an-uouſual uneafinefs'\h_ 
the *Engliſb, and being+refrified by their! rough 
uſage, \ 4 og d fome-wicked-defigh 


—_ to. the On” _[This-trade-was carried 


ſuant to this reſolution be 
- where the Governor Was «ith Ws: council. 


againſt their lives, and ſo; fled. to ;their 
habitations;\'' This ood bo er the - 


veeFongr they had been the AL he at 4 4 


| provoked them to be fo in carneſt, - > YA 
/» This addition of. miſchief ra minds already full 
of diſcontent, . made Rae ready. to. yent, all their 
reſenrment apainſt the" poor Indians. . There was 
nothing to be'gor by" ceo, neither, could 
turn -any © other manufacture o#- advantage; - 


their unprofitable employ ments and 89 volunteers 
againſt the Indians, ©. Cre ft} ve; 


- Ar firſt they flocked rovatly, running in 


troops from one plantation to ' another without a 


head, till at laſt the. Teditious humour of Colonel 
NaT#anati Bacon led hifn'to be of.the party, 
This genilertian-had been brought up at one of the 
Inns'of* court in England, | and had a moderate 
fortune.” He was young, bold, aQtive, ; of an. in- 
the viting aſpe&, 1and powerful elocution, . Ina word, 
he was every way to head a giddy and uin- 
thinking "mulcitude. - "Before he. had. been three 


years Geoountry fs was, for his extraordinary 


qualifications, 'made one' of *rhe council, and! in 


great honour and Efteem among the people,/ + For 


this reafon he no ſooner Save countenance.to this 


ridtous mob, but they all preſently. fixed their,eyes | 


him for:cheir General, and accordingly-made 
their addreſits to him:” As: ſoon as he found: this, 
he'haratigued them. publickly.: He aggravated the 
Indian*miſchiefs, complaibing that they | were occa- 
frotied forwwant of a due regulation of their trade : 
He foresthey anfrors- 1 Pre other grieyances-and 
preffares: 'they lay under, and pretended that he ac- 
'of Wh onrintalld' 'with no other. 5 urn 
bur ro-90"them and the country ſervs a"  abich 
he was Willing to encounter Sn, th 
tics and "datigers. | 'He Fortficr alle 
would” never toy down. thus | WOT” all; Vary re-. 
venged their Tufferings upon rhe Indians, __ re- 
all their other grievances...” +... 4. 


dre 4 
By theſe” infinuations he” wrought. his men into. 
ſb perfeQuah' unanirnity that they were,one and all. 
at his devotion. * He tovk care to exaſperate them 
ro'the \uemoſt, by repreſenting all thei..misfor-. 

rmes.”- "After he had begun to muſter them he. 


diſpatched a me 


ed” the miſthiefs done by the Indians, 
meg: Cy commiſſion of, General to £0-Out a- 


gainſt them, This gentleman was. m ſo great, el- 


reetn ar that time” with” the; council, that; the Go- | 


vernior did not think fit to'give him a flat. refuſal 
but'ſeht him word” he would conſult the. panty 
and return him a farther anſwer. ET TO ERIE E 


L.4 AT 1 


"In the trieari time Bacon was expeditious, in. 
his preparations, and” having all things in,rcadi- | 
nels began his march, depending on wt Atthority. 


the people had given him. He would not Joſe fo 


much rime as to'ſtay for his commillion, butadiſ-. 
patched ' ſeveral- meſſengers to the, Governor, .to. 


haſten it. ** 


On the'vther hand, the FEI, inftead of a 
commiſſion, Tear poſitive orders to him to diſperſe - 
his' men” and come in perſon to $zm0. on pain of 
acon-'". beſng dethred a rebel; 
h of \ their trade they knew inot ' 
hended 'the-cotiſequences 'of'iSir - 
ERKLEY's intended diſcoveries (ef- 
—=— by the aſſembly) might take away the re- 
maining part of their profit. Thismade thei ve-- 


Fhis tnexpeRted order” was a great ſurprize to, 


"BA&con,' and not a little trouble to hs men 31 how- 
ever, he was reſolved to roſecute._ his firſt 1 inten- 
tions, dependingupon his ſtrength and intereſt with 
the people; nevertheleſs he intended to wait _ 
ur- 


the Govetnbr, bat not altogether defenſcleſs, 


Bog Abour forty. of his 
men'down with him; in a Noop. 10, James town, 


Matters 


that moſt of ;rhie poorer . Tort were willing ro C. 


fſenger to the Governor, to-whom 


A”, 


a bk & Www =» Aa yg FFF 4% 


Eo TO oe rg bi 
ly, : for which th EE 


council, he” went away n.2 with his. floop, and: 


31011596 


flowers, * The: Governor filled a long boat wth: 
*, and purfued, the. loop ſp cloſe, that Colonel 
Bacon removed into; {to os: Pe ſte: 
Bur &| > Governor had | ent, by land, to.the ſhips 

at Sandy Point where he\ Was Hy om ed.and ſentdown 

* boo Upon his returh be mm indly received, by 


Governor, who CN he had gonea | ep.be- 
yond{ his iaſtructions in, having ſuſpended, hm, :was 
C - to _ him agaly. Lo EUs Ups z after which 

e hoped all things might be pacike 
_ Norwithſtandiog, Elon Bacoy Ml 2 —_ 
pon/a commiſſion to be General of 4 5 

and to Bo. a againſt the' pdians,. from which the 

Governor &n deavoured, to difluade hicp bux.to no 
purpoſe ; becauſe he had; ſome ſecret projeR& i IN VIEW> 
He had the. lack to; be,countenanced in; his, impor- 
tunitfes by the news of freſh murders ,and.rgbbe- 
ries committed , by .che Indians. . However, not 
being able to accompliſh, his ends by, fair. means, 


ſtole privately out, of town, , and. having put 
himſelf at the head of fx hundred. volunteers, 
marched direQly ro James town, where the afiem- 
bly was. then fitting. He preſented himſelf, before 
_ the ML, and drew, up his men. in, battalia 
| before” the , houſe wherein they ſat., He. urged 
to them his preparations, mn alledged,: that if the 
commiſſion had not been delayed fo long, the war 
againſt the Indians might Kaye been finiſhed... . 
"The Governor. reſenting , this, .inſolent.. uſage 
worſt of all, and now 'abſl olutely reſuſed 40 grant 
bib any thing, offering his naked. breaſt. againſt 
the arms of his followers. hy the aſſembly fear- 
ing the farat copſequence of provoking a diſcon- 
rented multicude ready armed, who had the Goyer» 
- Nor, council, and aſſembly entirely in their pawer, 
addrefied the Governor to grant Bacon; his requeſt. 


They prepared: therpſclves the commiſſion, copſti- 


riving him General of the forces of Virginia, ne 
Ggned-it, 


Ht itto the Governor to be ſigned... 
Vith much relutancy the Governor, 
k SET put the FIVE. of 
Bacox's hands, Upon th 


The ov 
vernor 
compelled 
to fign 


war and. peace ini 
is he; march 

Bacon's immediately, havin 0 Sjiped his end, .w 

| orony in effe& a. power ro lecure a monopoly. of ih e Ind; 

Gan... trade to himſelf and his friends. : 

| | Ns foon as General Bacon had march 


aſſembly thought they might deliberate with ſat, 


But p:o- tion of rebellion againſt him, commanding, tus 
_ _ followers 'to ſurrender him and forthwith. Fr bar 
md 
railing the militia of the country againſt "___ 

THY ER Bane ach oo Aus ev * 
neral Ba cox 
gained an abſolute dominion over their hearts, 
they unanimouſly reſolved, .. that not. a.bair, of bis 
head ſhould 
him as a' rebel. Therefore they kept 10. theig 
arms, and inſtead of pag againſt the. Indi» 
ans they marched back to James town,.. direfting 
their fury. againſt ſuch of their friends gud pune 
men as ſhould dare to oppoſe them... 


The Governor ſeeing this fled or the bay 
torced tO Acomack, whither \ hoped the w 


fl 
Samay Ba con's conſpiracy bad not Ieached But there, 


ames 
Vow inſtead of that people's receiving him. with open 
which tbe arms' in remembrance of SHVI0G. ſervices.he had 


burn dons ch, thy bel 1 FAKE. pomp wich bin 


The Go- 


vernor 


FERRARI] 


Abi) a 


0s) 
was could for himſelf} 1: + 


ety, 
the Governor, by their advice, iſſued. a. proclaman | 


og themſelves, | Eiving orders at the ſame; time, for. 


be touched, much leſs. to furrendes. ing-England-about the; ſame time,'the King would 


_ Agents: thaughe it their: beſt» way ' toc 


; wag-paid,and'ſo all the clamour' againſt thoſe 


js 44g of. ans years afterwards. ” '/*"! 


FEAT 
144d P44, WAN "18 Chas "ISL 
j ny 3 £ 


- and ere. of wade inſti ate of prin hent 
"hadehes n almoſt the: idol © Lago) 
Fr Les anche : 
by.allexcept ſome-few who went: _—_ hion'from OY 
the-weltern ſhore infloops and; boars, ambag/which © 
Major Rozzzr Beverty was the  -- ——— 
and:»ſhccefsful commander ;\ fo” that ir wiis fore 
une before: he could-make-head'vagainft Bacon; 
but. leſy-kim r0.rakg=chrongh "RY oy 
Gratifits 1 pound Tora op i Bk TE 
2\Gromal:Bacorw-:at: Grit held-2 AILOE, of 
ſychof the chief gentlemen of the countryas would = 

-to him, clpecially:of thoſe-abour Middle | 

tion; who were - near at+ hand. © Ar this 
pes fm air a {made-a declaration : io juſtify his Bacon 
unlawiyl parades and" obliged people tortake takes an 


ye. 


gen” 


vl i} wo 


' 302 oath of : obedience? toi/hims+ as their Gefieral. _ of his 


Then, by.taecir advice; corv-pretence of the Gover- and fum- 

ar's abdication; he called'-an/ aflembly” by writs mons an 
baved by.bimfelf-and four others of the-counicil. + aflembly. 
--; By; this time-the: Goyernor' had got together: a 
ſmall party. to fidewith him. Theſe'he" milked 
with, loops; -arms -and-amittiunition,/ under yo 
mand\of--Major:RopzzxT; BYverrLy; infurder to 
croſs the bay and oppoſe the malecontents” | By 
this means; ahcre happened ſome ſkirmiſhes, in 
which ſeveral were-kilted: and others "taken pri- 
ſoners, Thus they were going/ on'by: a'civil} war 
to deſtroy one Ancthery ant layiwaſte their ttifant 
country, whenits-pleaſod Gov \»afrer wins Tionths 
canfuſion,. to! put: an: entd>to: theis'" 'misfoftunes as 
well as:to-Bacoy's defigagbyhis-naturaFdearh.”” 
\ He diedat Dr. Gxaaw's in Glouceſter county; Bacon 
but where-he was buried) wiisnever yet difcovered; dies,which 
the? afterwards there was: - ; great enquiry” mide | _ 
with [to:expole! his neg to-pubhck” infamy. bellion, 
-: In. che mean: while-chotes difbr ers occaſioned a 
general neglect idry;and a-great deftruc- 
tion. of the- ſtocks of cattle 3-16" that people had a 
dreadful -proſpeft ob11want and famine.” But the 
malecontents being thus- diſunited- by: the loſs of | 
their General, in/whom they all confided,” they 
begam. to! ſquabble among themſelves, FAY every 
km ares make-the- beſt-rerms he 

IB9Y 32% 

.\Lieutenanti General Iwor am; (whoſe true-name 


_ rv was:Jonnson):and:\ Major” Getierat WAarrrars 
hed to. fach. zi 


a convenient diſtance from James, town, that. the. 


ſarcenderad.on; condition-of pardon fori themſelves” 
and:thein, followers 3:tho*they were both fared to' 
ſubmit{-tobian; incapacity of bearing office In'thap. 
cauntty! for the: funare. 21 107 

\:Pearetibeing . thus" reſtored, Sir W11t IAM 
BzaKL BY! returned/ts his:former ſear of 'govern- 
ment.and every-man to his ſeveral habitation. Sar 

- While: this-iwteſtine: war was fomenting” there, 


and, Ge+ the Agents-of the:countryin England: ms os not 
his addreſs and —_ baying. _y 


ſugceed.initheir xemonſtrance againft'the propriety 
rants,: tho? they were told that thoſe grants ſhould | 
be revaked z/ but:the-news of their'eiviwar reach- 


then proceed no farther-in'that matrer1y, ſo the. 


und 
with»the proprietors. Accordingly, - they agreed 


with thenv for four hundred pounds a'man, » Which, - . 


', "__ 
grants ended, neither was any” more heard of chem E. 
S] 3.4% - 


FI ad 
"_ ” 


But-all-thoſe Agents could qbrain afrevt$ m- 
poſition. with: che-Lords was merely” che"bami of _ 
a new: charter,-/ granting: only ſo; much of their 
former conſtizuzon- as 'menuoned a refidence of 


the. 


by 
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curate eGov 
| , lands for..xwo-pounds-of robacco-per acre. compoli- 
cio, and: that «the lands-ſhould .be- held. of -zhe 


crown1in.the ſame tenure as Eaſt-Greenwichy that 
is free-atid-3n common foccage; 'and have their-im-- 
ndanceion therrown, [3443 320 eros 
.. When'his ftorm, -occafioned by' Bacot,' was. 


__ mediated 
A regi- Pf 
ment ar- 


rives in blown over, and allrhings-quiet again, Sir Wile 
Virginia La&AM BzkxLey' calledanzafſembly for-ſeuling: 


from Eng- affairs in "the country, and: for- making  repara-. 
Tang. tion to fuck/as had beerof + Aftenwhich 
a regiment. of ſoldiers 0: = of from England, 
which-were ent: to ſuppreſs the infurrectian ; but 

they coming after the- bufinets was over, had no 

_ occafibk torexerciſe their courage. » However, they 

were: kept on-foot- there about three years ' after, 

— noo and in the: Lore dT REN 's time. paid off and 


diſbanded. . hd. Ns þd. 4 + OLA 
" x tr9} _ Phe: Sebiion eotaoattbtae the civil-wary- ad 
-on ini "the advantage the Indians made'of it-in-butcher- 


-- ing) the; Engliſh -upon all cthei trontiers,. cauſed 
+ -=— -ſuchia'defolation and: put the-country fo; far-back 
that tothe year-1704. they had ſeated- very. little 
beyond, the, boundaries that were then.inhabited. 
At that- time James Town. was burnt down -'to-the 
ground. by Racnard Laurence, one of Ba- 
con's Captains,' who, when. his own-..men, that 
abhorred fjuch barbarity, refuſed to. obey his. com+ 
mand, he. himſelf became the EXCCUtIONET _ i fired 
the houſes: with his own hands.” 
.T his, unhappy rown-did never after a arrive.to the 
Petey it then -had 3 and now it is almoſt de- 
ſer7ngs by removing, in Governor N1cRaoLso0N's 
time, the aſſembly and:general. court from thence 
to Williamſburgh,: an Jnland pace about —_ 
miles from it. 
With the ho above-mentioned anave 
commiſlioners, to e . into the--occaſion 'and 
| authors of: this rebellion ;.- and Sir Wa 14 1AM 
BzR«LEv..came. to England, where -from-the 
time: of. his arrival his ſickneſs obliged him to-keep 
Sir Willi- his. chamber till. the died z/ 1o-that he had no op- 
am __e portunity of | kiffing the King's: hand. --- But. his 
Fan, Majeſty declared himſelf well Snakes mantis con- 
duct in Virginia, and was very kind-to him 
his ſickneſs, often. enquinng after his health, and 
commanding him not to hazard 1 it by too _— an 
endeavour t0-cometo Court... nd | 
Jeffreys © Upon.Sir WaLLTYam Beakszv's e to 
Governor. or.England,. HERBERT JEFFREYS, es an ap- 
pointed. Governor, He made formal articles of 
peace. with: the Indians, and. held an-aflembly.-at 
Middle Plantation, wherein they. ſettled and-al- 
lowed a free'trade with'the Indians; but reſtrained 
it. to. certain marts to-:wwhich -the Indians ſhould 
bring their commodities. 4, and this allo-to be-un- 
| Ker ſuch certain rules /as- were- by, that-afſembly 
directed. But this method. was not-agreeable-to 
the Indians, who had never before been under any 
regulation, - They thought thatvif all former uſages 
were not reſtored the peace. was not perfect 3. and 
therefore did not ſo much-rely pon it, which 
made thoſe new reſtriftions uſeleſs. 


Re 


+. Governor” JEFFREYS'S time was: very fade 4 


| noe he” being CTA the. quns 6ed- 


INT... 

Chichiped #) After him Sir Huavzy. Cn ICHELBY. Was gnade 
GO " Deputy- governor in the-Jatter.. end. of, 'thei-year 
1678. -* In his time the aſſembly, for the-greater 
terror of the Indians, built magazines at the theads 
_. of the four great rivers, and furniſhed chend with | 

arms, ammunition, and men in conſtant ſervice..: 
- This afſembly alſo prohibited-:the importation 
2 of tobacco, which Carplina and ſometimes Mary- 


*e 


THE\ PREY & xr LIED 


0 FE) 5 pag granting ofreſcheat. 


dred and ſixty pounds per annum for houſe-rent, x 


| houſe-keeping, as they were wont to do, he de- 


oF a: 
land-wealk wont @ fend hither in of ordet for Iv be. 12, C "HAP, 
I Oo r nd, itt. at.+t Me 
pant yr Sa) her antereſt z for had they nk 
mitted. this cuſtom to. become habitual, and: thus; ginians 
ingroffed:.the ſhipping,: as. would ſoon, haye hap- thei 
pened,- they- could eabily have regulated the reade* _ 
of tobacco at any \time, without the. ebiicurrence 
of. thoſe\.other colanies, . and without Wbhugng to 
theiy perverſe humours as formerly, CEE 

-The-ſpring following, Taomas Lord "Conte Lord © 
PEPPER {arrived there Governor, and carried with © oo p- 
him ſome laws which. had-been drawn up in Eng- tc: *xldat 
land to'be enaRted- in their aſſembly : And'coming 
with. the advantagesof reſtoring peace toa. traubled 
nationg- it-was not difficult for-him to obtain what- 
ever- he-.pleaſed--from' the people. \ His influence 
too was- the greater by | the- power he had. of par- 
doning-thoſe who had a h in the diſorders « com- 
mitted i in-the' late rebellion, th x1} 

- In his-firſt aſſembly he. paſſed "ood adty vety 
obliging to the country (viz.) Tut. && of 
naturalization, - whereby the power,of 
foreigners. was placed in the Governor. Sect 
an-act for cohabitation and encouragement to trade 
and manufactures, whereby a \certain place in eac 
country - was appointed for a. town, 'in' which all 
ga0ds importedand-exported were to be landed and 

ſhipped off, bouglit and ſold; ; which act was kindly 
brought to n&thing 'by the. oppoſition, of the to- 
bacco metchants of - England, -\ Thirdly, an act of The Eng- 
general-pardon and qblivion, Whereby all-the tranſ?! _—_ L 
greſſions \and-outrages-commirted 'in 'the time of 100 
the late'rebellion-were-entirely' woer_pd and repa- the build- 
ration allowed to people- that” ſhould be > evil [po-'in ing towns 
ken of-0n that account; ...... - ark "oy 

By. paſſing ſome laws that obliged: the country; 
the Lord CoLeyeeetr carried -on that which was 
very--pleaſing to himſelf, (viz.) the a& for raiſing 
a- publick revenue for the: better ſupport of- the 
government, --- By this -he.got the duties contained 
therein to be made perpetual, | and-that- the, money 
which before uſed ta be accounted for to the afſem- 
bly, ſhould from thenceforth be diſpoſed of by. his 
Majeſty's fole direction, for the ſupport of theigo- 
vernment. - When this was done, he obtained: of -. 
the King, -out of the ſaid duties, a falary of two The Go- 
thouſand pounds per annum, inſtead of one. thou- '<" _— 
ſand which was formerly-allowed, Alfo one hun- ary of G 
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beſides all the uſual perquilites. = 

In thoſe ſubmiſſive .times' his Lordſhip reduced 
the greateſt, perquiſite of his place to a certainty, 
which- before that was Ws gratuitous z that 1s, 
inſtead of -the maſters of ſhips making : preſents 
of liquors or proviſions: towards | the Governor's 


per ann. 


manded a certain ſum -of money, remitting 'that 
cuſtom, This rate . has ever ſince 'been demanded 
of all commanders as a+duty, and is twenty ſhil- 
lings for/ each on, or: veſſel -under an hundred 
tons, -and thirty illings -for each ſhip upwards 
—_— -burden, to be paid every voyage or port- 
7 
© This noble Lord ſeemed, to lament the unhap- Coin, 
ſtate- of the-.country in relation to their coin. 
He was/ tenderly concerned that all their caſh 
ſhould be drained away by the neighbouring colo- 
nies, Which yy ſer ſo .low an. eſtimate upon it 
AS Virginia. 3 and therefore he Propoſed the raif- 
ing of it, 

-- This/ -\Was what the country: had formerly de- 
fired; and the aſſembly was about- making a law 
for it 3 but his Lordſhip ſopp'd. them, alledging 
it was the King's prerogative, by virtue of which 

he 
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CHAP. wt would do» it by ——_—__ This they did 
vIL. approve” of, well knowing if that” were” the 
A his' Lordſhip and every other Governor 
would at any time have the fame” prerogative of 
altering ity and fo people ſhould never be ar any 
certainty, as they quickly after found from his own 
pratice'; tor his drift was only to make advantage 

of paying the ſoldiers, Money for thar purpoſe 
Anartifice being pur into his Lordſhip's hands, he provided 
of the Go- yoke pieces of eight, which he with this view had 
varnnd bought at” a' cheap» face. When this contrivance 
the people Was ripe for execution he extended the royal 'pre- 
Trogative, and iſſued forth a proclamation for” raiſ- 

ing the value of pieces of eight - from” five to 

fix ſhillings, and as ſoon as they were admitted 
current at that value; he 

paying and diſbanding the ſoldiers. Then thoſe 


ellows, and ſuch as had maintained then, — 


Which 2f- forced to (fake their pay in'thoſe light yu 
ſeas their eight at fix ſhillings. Foe his Lordſhip ſoon hy 


himſelf found the inconvenience of tute proclama- 
tion, for people began to pay their duties and their 
ſhip-money in coin of that high eſtimate ; which 
was like to cut ſhorr his Lordſhip's perquiſites, 
and ſo'he was forced to make uſe of the fame pre- 
rogative to reduce the money herd to its former 
ſtandard. 
Irlefs than a year the Lord GoLtrrIgn re- 
turned to England, gs Sir Hewey tendon 
LEY Deputy=go + 
— The country wry then ſettled again, - thide too 
much; tobacco, or too much traſh tobacco for the 
market 5 and the merchants would "_— allow 
the planter any thing for it. 
— This occaſioned much' efiek as; me the 
people from former experience deſpairing'of ſuc- 
ceeding.-in any agreemenit* with the uring 
governmen ts, reſolved a total deftruftion of | the 
tobacco "in that country, eſpecially of 'the ſweet- 
 feented 3; becauſe that was planted no where” elſe; 
In-purfuance- of which deſign they contrived” that 
all the'plants ſhould be” deftroyed while they" were 
errors: and after it was too late 20" ſow 
The Vir- Accordingly the: oideatirs' in thin pint be 
Froy te gan with-their own firſt, and then went to: cut 'up' 
ceir th the plants of ſuch of their neighbours as were" not 
__ willing to do it themſelves. - However, they had 


not oy 7 to 80 through _ their 
_ wor 


This was judged fedfition. and felony. Several 
pe were committed upon it, and fome -con- 
demned 'to be hanged: 'And afterwards: the al- 
ſembly- paſſed a law to- make fuch 
felony - for the future (whatever it was' before) 
provided-the -company kept” wgether” after” warn 
ig by a Juſtice. - 

After this accident of - plant-cutting, ads Lord 
| Cor nyneeen/ returned'and- held' his ſecond afſem- 

bly, in which he contrived to gain another ' great 

advantage over the country. bis Lordſhip, in his 
farſt voyage thither, perceiving how eaſily he could 
ewiſt and manage the people, conceived new 

of retrieving the propriety of the Northern«neck, 

as being ſo ſmall a part of the colony. ' He con- 

cerved - that while the remai e free, 
which was far the greater'part, they would -noten- 
gage ih; the intereſt of: the- leſſer number, 'eſ] 


with before in their. former: olicitation ; + though 


all: this while, and many. years afterwards, his'Loxrd- 
ſhip. did not projent ta lay: | 06 open to: w_ 
ra of the propriety.” & dh; the: 


x Gid not uae with thi <jet chat ppeals 
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produced” an order for 


ally conſidering the diſeouragements they — | 


oefſes would be tv" mich" in the intereſt of their 

cotmerymen, and” adjudge” the inhabitants - of: 

Northern-Neck"ro' have an” equi! liber 4) Ho, 

vilege” in their eſtares with the reſt” of rewi M 

being ſettled upon” the fare foot. © In' order” there- 

fore' to” miake a better” pennyworth” of thoſe poor 

people, he ſtidied: ro overturn this odious method 

of appealing to the aMembly, and"'to bind the .- 

reſort in another court,” © vat a wy 
© To" bring this*poine _w his Fotifhip conf LordCole; 

trived” to blow up a'difference'in' the afferibly be-pepper 

rweery the council and” che"burkzeſſes, privattly en-Y;1;c0e” 
couraged: the burgeſſes to/infiſt upon the privilege among the 

of "dererthining all appeals by thetnfſelves' excluſive Virgini- 

of the "council z becauſe' they having givei' theit®"*: 

opiriions before 'in the general-court, were for that 

reaſon unfit judges in appeals from themſelves to 

the aſſembly. "This ſucceeded” according to his 

wiſh, and the burgeffes' bit" ar the bait uhdet the 

notion” of privilege, never dreaming' of the ſnake 

that lay inf the graſs,” nor conſidering the danger of | 

altering an old conſtirution ſo'abruprly: Thi My Deprives . 


Lord gained his end, for he repretented'that quar- the »Nem- | 


rel with {0 many aggravations, that he'gor'an' in- «6nd 
ſtruftion from the eNing to take away all appeals} of hearing 
trom the general-court” to the aſſembly' and caſe appeals. 
them to be made to him in counci), if the thing 
in demand” was of three hundred ds value, 
otherwiſe no appeal from' rhe general-courr. "| 

Of this his Lordſhip made ſafficient advantage 1 ; 
for inthe confuſion "that" happened in the'end of 
King James the ſecond's reign, viz. in October, 
1688, he having'got an aſſſenment from the other 
|m— gained a” favourable. report from rhe - 

mg's cauncil at law upon his patent for the Nor 
thern-Neck. TL 

" When he had' ſycceeded * this, his Lorafhip's 
next ſtep was to engage ſome nored inhabitant "of 
the place to be an his fide. Accordingly he'made 
uſe" of his" couſin; *Secretary” SpEeNcrR, who'lived , 
in the ſame Neck; and was eſteemed as wiſe and 
great'a man'as' any'of the” council.” This gentle- 
man did” but little in” his Lordſhip*s fervice, and 
only gained ſome few ſtrays that uſed"to be clain'd 
by theCoroner in behalf of the King; - © 

Upon the dearth of Mr. Secretary * OL . 
engaged another noted' gentleman,  an'old ſtander 
in that-country, though not of the Northern-Neck, 
Colonet Prrtr eb EvpweLet, who! was then in 
England; 'He' went® over with this” grant in the 
year'r690, and ſet'upan office in the Neck, claim- 
ing fome- eſchears ; but he Ikewiſe conld' make no- 


. thing5of it.” Aﬀeer him Colonel GxorGs Brznr 
| and Comme Wire trrzMvon, that: were 


noted: lawyers *and' inhabitants of” the ſaid Neck, 
were-employed”in' that affair, but ſucceeded no ber- 

-chafi "their "predeceſſors. "The" people .in the 
mean while complained frequently to- their aſſem- 
blies, who at- laſt 'made another addreſs to the 
King, 'butthere being no agent in England to pro- 
ſecure it, that likewiſe-miſcarried. y laſt Colo- 
nel RrcHarD Eee; one of the council;-a' man of 
note, an inhabitant of the Northern-Neck; private- 
ly/ made'a-compoſition with the proprietor for his\LordCole- 
own land. © This broke the ice, and ſeveral\were pins the 
induced'to follow ſo'great an example; ſ6 that by 
degrees they were"generally brought” ti: pay*their of ke 
quitirents itito the hands of the proprietor's agerits, Northern 
Anduat' laſt 'it” was managed for-ther by Colonel, :-- _ oP 


RoBpzrnrt CarrTER, another of the council, and” 


the ee tredioner -in'that propriety.” '6 
29-2 Ta 


houl| be” made to tlie mp as til} HA. | 
. then'had” been *the* cuſtom, * He feared” the'bur-,..? 


My 
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= RAP 0v Te return "£0: :0y-} Lord  CoLpypPPaR's' go- 


"his' Lordſhip. was. pleaſed to; do; with relation. to 
their courts. of juſtice; It ſeems nicety of Mrs, 
with all theuggle of Weſtminſter-hall- was creep- 


an info. their. courts. The clerks began- 1n-fome 
| " to. enter.the reaſons with the judgments, pre- 
xcnding;to ſer precedents of inviolable form to; be 


Shortens gbſerved | inal» future proceedings: -T'his - my 
Fke | found fault: with; -and retrenched all dila- 
law, tory pleas as prejudicial to. Juſtice, keeping the 


| yo Fe cloſe to the merits of: the cauſe, in order. 


_.to.bring it. to.a ſpeedy determination, according 
. - -to../the: innocence. of; former times, \and- cauſed 
- "the, judgments . to, be entered up--ſhort, without 
_ the, reaſon, alledging, that their courts were not 
_of ſo. great-experience /as tobe able ro-make pre- 
cedents/ to poſterity, who. ought to. be-eft ar tli- 
| berty. to determine according to- oe] wm an 
, the controverſy before theme +41) 
_— In histime alſo were diſmantled t he Joes bil 
and guards by. Sic Henny Cricariey atthe' of the 
of light vers, .-and the. forces there -were- diſbanded, as 
vere 4 being. too great a charge. »The-afſembly nero 
pp ſmall parties of light horſe in their ftead,; to range 
by-turys upon, the frontiers; theſe, being 'choſen 
'outof the:;neighbouring inhabitants might afford -to 


ſerve at" \ealier-rates, and yet, do the buſineſs more gan 


effectually. They.were raifed under the Ree or 
name of Rangers. -& 

After:this the Lord ConLTntEnA x aquie 
for England, his ſecond ſtay not being much-longer 


than the farft; and Sir Henry -CHICHELEY'be- 


Ing dead, he proclaimed his: kinſman Mr. Secreta- 
Ty SPENCER, Preſident, though Me; Was:nat: the 
 eldeſt.member in the council, - +, 


Lord - Phe -next - year; being 2684, +» upon tha Locd 


of Lie: Coprapren* s refuſing to-+ return -to Virginia, 


ham Ge ERANGC15 Lord How kpof Eftngham was 
vernor. fent over Governor. |. In. order-to- increaſe his per- 
His extor- quifizes, he-impoſed: the .charge of-an annual un+ 
oppreiii, Bk {eal-;of twenty ſhillings :each.for {chool-maſ- 
ons. ters, five pounds. tor lawyers.-at the: general-court, 
and fifty ſhillings each.lawyer:at-the. county-courts. 
He alſo extortcd an exceffive tee for-putting'the 
ſeal--ro.allprobates-and wills -:and-letters- of admi- 
niſtration, even+where the eſtates of the;:drecaſed 
were .of. the, meaneſt. value; Neither could” any 

be tavoured- -with- ſuch. adminiſtration..or probate 
without paying that. extortion; 1f any body pre- 
ſumed -to. remonſtrate [againſt tg his:Lordſhip's 
 behavjour;towards that man, was/very ſevere. He 
kept {everal-perfons in-priſen- and unger: confines = 
ment /from. court co. court, without bringing them 

_ to. trial which 1 proceefings and; many)izothers 

_ were ſo. opprefive; that: gomplaints + were! made 
thereof to the-King,; and Colonel -Pwiiae Javn- 
WELL Was appointed agent t9/appear againſt -him 
_ England. harFupoR on iag-aoney was taken 

Egg 219 10975; AL Wrccd te 91 "Ram 
-Puring the firſt {Gon bo afſembly ivirhis-qabls 
Lord's time,,.the duty on-liquors imported from 

the other: Engliſh. plantations was firſt impoſed; 

It was. -then Jaid.,on- pretenee-' gf Jeflening thelevy 

by -the poll for -payment of --publick;/ taxes, bur 

-- more. elpecially- tor re-building che - State-houſe, 
--* whiely.had-not been re-built fince/Lavaznce 
"burner 1 in Bacer,s time. wine! wot! foto rn 


cap »This duty was at firſt idon- wane. and rum-only, 


- at:the, rate. of..three-penee per gallon, - with-an ex- 


CEE _emptien of all fuch as ſhould; amportedanithe. 


| ſhips of Virginia owners z/.but_ the: bke- dutyrhas 
 fince been laid..0n other liquors alſo, and'is taiſedt0 


+» 
i" 


. vernment; . I-cannot gmit an-uſeful thing- which , 


four-pence/per gallon-on wine and ruin, and- -"\s_. 


penny--per gallon -on beer; :cyder, I oe 
and the-privilege of : Virginia owners ta no, 


to the great: ORR of their ſhippirig/4od 


trade, - rg: 47-49 {+ Hts \ yes Ah its hegh. 
-This hand, though het pretended tO, no great 
Mill in legal proceedings, ; yet he made great: inno- 
vations/in their courts, pretending to follow the 
Engliſh forms. Thus he (created a' new-court of _. 
chancery diſtin@-from-the- general-court, -/which — 
had ever. before--cJaimed- that -juriſdiftion. He © 
eretedy;himfelf cinto a Lotrd-chancellor, taking the - 
gentlemen-ok- the council to #fit. with him/ as mere 
aſſociates and{adviſers, not-having any vote in 'the 
cauſes before thery.: -And that it might haye more 
the air. of a:new-court, -he would not ſo-»-much::as 
fit it! the ſtate-houſe! where all +the -other publick 
i of a ng was diſpatched, -but took the dimingiroom 
-houſe for thatule. -: He likewiſe made 
arbitrary we" of fees peculiar to. this high court. 
However, his Lordſhip not: lirig this/project 
very long before-he left:the country, all: theſe» -in- 
novations- came to amend -upon/his removal,:and 
the juriſdiction returned! to' the -general-courtiagain 
in the -time ; of Colotiels Na THANTEL Bacon, 
wel he. left Preſident... TH I UTE. os, $90 pets g k 
During that gentleman's preſidency; which be- 
in 1689; -the--proje& of -a college was” firſt 
agreed upon, The contrivers'drew up their ſcheme 
and preſented it to the Preſident and Council. 


| This was by them approved: and referred \to the 


next aſſembly; but-Colonel-Ba con's adminiſtra- 

tion being very ſhort, and no afſembly cal/*dallithe 

wes this pious deſign:could proceed no-further. 
-Arno 1690, Fr ancrs: Nicrolson, Eſq; be- Nicholſon 

__ appointed: Lieutenant - governor under | the Cerner. 


Lord Effingham, arrived*there. | This gentleman 


diſcourled': freely  of»-country 4improvements, "in- 
ſtituted »publick; exerciſes, -and gave'\prizes to all 
thoſe that-Abould excel inthe exerciſes-of riding, | 
running, ſhooting, - wreſtling, and 'cudgel-playing. 
Wher the deſign +of +a college' was' communicated 
to him, he! promiſed it all' imaginable'encourage- | 
ment, The firſt thing deſired of him in itg%be- 


half, "was the 'calling'of an aſſembly z{bur"this he 


could; by: no-means agree to, |being under obliga- 
tions-to-+the:Lord *Eftingham to ſtave" off afſem- 
blies -as' lang: as he. could; for fear 'there'>might 
be farther repreſentations. [ſent overi/againſt this 
Lordſhip';z who was conſcious to'himſelf how-un- 
ealy the country: had beeniunder his CO ad- 
miniſtration, nt 7 hepht Sd figs: 

\-When' that-could not be: abiaibed; then” they | 
propoſed-that a ybſcription:might-paſs through 'the 
colony; to: try the: humour of the people in general, 
and: -ſee-what: voluntary contributions” they :could 
get towards it. This he granted, and: herhimſelf, 
together 'with the council, ſet a generous example 
to: the other: gentlemen, of the country 4/+{p+ the 
ſubſcriptions at Jaſt mounted! to about; two' thou- 
ſand five hundred pounds,/in which-ſum is inclad- 
ed the nero ae ſeveral wprehats 
of: London. Aron 

bndaraiai: an affombiy the called,'rhis- % 
ſign was moved to: them,” and: = Fi eſpouſed it 
heartily;z1and- ſoon after-made an addreſs to King 
W3LLs AM and Queen Maxy in its behalf, and 
ſene-the ,reverend! Mr. James Brain, their agent, 
to: England, to. ſolicit” their Maſties” ehartey 

- if; HA dich + THIN Wis uu 1 Ls 

it. was' propoſed chat three things ſhould by | 
taught; in: Dis ;college, / VIZ. A, "-___ 
and natural «19rd PAY *g TRA:4 : ; 

DL - ps. =s $74; * 4 C 
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we a - The affembly- was"fo-fond of Governor -N1- 
cnoLogon-at' that«timey "that they preſented him 
wo ce ſunyiof this hundfed!? y 
of their good«difpolition' towards him; But (he 
having an inſtruftion to receive no preſent” from 
the. country, 'they'" drew up''an! addreſs to their 
Majeſties; praying that he' might have leave to 
accept 1t, which was wantod'; and he _ one 
| halfthereof to the-college. 
A college | 
erected. deſign of the-plantation; and granted a charter ac- 
oy to the deſire of My. Bars their agent: 
\Fheir: Majeſties. were". graciouſly: pleaſed give 
near two-thouſand ponnd-fterling; the'ballance chen 
-due upon ithe 'account of quit-rents, towards the 
founding thecollege 3 and towards the endowing 6f 
1t they allowed twenty thouſand acres of choice land, 
' together with- the revenie ariſing by the-penny per 
pound: 6n+4tobadco- exported "from Virgana" and 
Maryland to: the-ottice-plantations. © 4 
It; was. a' great'(ſarisfacton "to the” afehbithops 
and biſhops . 10'{66"fuch' a nurſery of "religion 
founded: that new world ; ' eſpecially for thar 
at. was ibegun in-ar-epiſcopal way, and carried 'on 
wholly by*zealous ops 6x9 to: the church 'of 
py gland? . #444 £9. 2464 
lo this firſt affembly;" LhodirnayiChorriegs N1- 


* w—_ "= a4 A POP AT ww x4 + #* < mT 


CH01500 paſſed acts for encouragement of the lin- 


nen' manufacture, - tanning,” currying,' and 'hoe- 
making.” He alfo in that ſefion'paſſed” a” law for 
cohabitation and-wnprovement of ' trade, © 
\\Betoremthe next affembly he racked \about, and 
Wwas'quite. the reverſe of what he was' in the firſt, 
as to cohabitation; Inftead of encouraging ports 
and. towns, he ſpread abroad his diſlike: of them, 
_ and +went' among. the” finding”faulc with 
Thebuila- thoſe things which he arid the aſſembly hid" und- 
ing towns nimouſly agreed upon the preceding/ſeſſion":: _—w_ 
in Virg!- g-yiolent» change there, -was'-in him? that (it 


nia du- 


gouraged ceeded from '{ome other caute than” barely'rhi 


again. conſtancy. of: his.temper.---He had received: ties: 
| tions fram thoſe Engliſh merchants; who wellknew 
Vibe cohabitation-- ou * "Teffery” their": —_— 
wad: 1:40 1 Brg, tA 
 Andros | In\February 1692; Sir Bhat Avvizos! ar; 


Goveruor, wand: goyernor. + He began his (government with 
an dflembly- which over-threw' the: good" defigns of 
ports'and qpwns = But the'groundwork of' this pro- 
_ ceeding was: lard before 'Sir EDwun D's arrival; 
However, this aſſembly proceeded no/ farther than 
ro. ſuſpend- the"! law -till-tcheir Majeſties' pleafure 
thould-be known. Burt-it' feems the merchants/in 
London were-diffatisfied -and made *publick com- 
plaiots againſt ir,” which their Majeſties werelea- 
fed tohear, and afterwards referred the'matter back 
to the aflembly again;"ro confidet-if 1t were fuira- 
ble tothe rireumſtanees of the country; and'to re= 
gulate' it» accordingly.” But the afſembly did nor 
then proceed any farther in ir,” the people them- 
ſelves beingy infected by-the merchants lerrers.”” i? 
-Atthis ſeſſion Mr. N.zar's project-for a''poſt- 
office, and his- patent-of --poſt-matter” jorge in 
thoſe parts of America were preſented.” Phebaſs 
ſembly'made an act to promote that delign; wenn 
reaſyn 'of/ the inconvenient diftance-of their habi 
tations and want of towns" this project tell toi no- 
ghing. 4&1 We TIT "i "$f WES a: 
-With''Sir Ewa Riiniava was ſentiover 
the college charter, and: the” ſabſequent afſembly 
d&-clared* that 'the ſubſcriptions which had' been 
made tv. the college were due: and immegtiately;de- 
mandable. ..Fhey, thkewiſe , gave a 'dutys or the 


ppp of ſkins and furrs for its more plentifu} 


'F* v 


i Fheir Majeſties were well pleaſed with that ticus 
s oer of manufactures,” 


of method" and diſpateh in 'all forts! of buſineſs, 
of the" ſecretary's' office's and'indeed + with: 


| ſhort, yethe'cauſedallthe records'and\papers whi 


_nued fix months longer," tis probable he would have 


"$91 


endowrtens,” andthe foundationof f the'college was CHAP. 


aids ASA; 1 43,548 
pound--as” a gn | 


- The ſubſcription vs. Khnoreoue ih wile ; 
Aanide readineſs with which it had been underowrit- _ ane 
ten, - However; there: was enough given"by'their 


 Majeſties and gathered from the'people'to keep Hl 


-handsat work, and'earry onthe building, the forn- 


dation" whereof they then lai$z and the reſt Upon 


$4300 


_ had judgment given againſt them.” 
_ Sir :EpmonD' AnDROS' was 'a SHA eneotrh. Sir Ed- 
In' his time” felling-rvfls awry "A 
vere fer up by" aft of aſſembly.” -He" alſo" gave Semor. 

particular marks of his favout towards the” pro- 
Pagating of cotton, *which ſince” his'time has been - 


much" negleRed.” Hewas likewiſe a' great! lover 
which made him find fault with the mana: Sement 


good reaſon, for from the fime of Bacon's'rebe wet | 

lion till then there was never any" office in the _ 
world mpre' negligettly' kept: Several parents' of , . 
land: were-entered blank: upon the / 'recotd,-many + 
original\ patents; records, and deeds, with other” 
"marcers'of great conſequence, were thrown looſe Fey viany 
abour-the. office, and fuffered to be dirtied;*torn; ant 
eaten by the moths and ' other inſeAs!'  But/upon 
this | gentleman's''aeceffion to the” governimett he 
immediately. gave direCtions to reform all *theſe'7r- 
regularities he cauſed=rhe looſe and torn records 
of ' value to be tranſcribed jnto/ new* Bgoks; and 
ordered/convenienciesto'be built! within” the'office 
for preſerving'the records from'beingloſt and'con- 
founded:as before.'- He pteferibed'method# ro ket 
the papers'dry'and' clean; and"to reduce" them” int 
ſuch order as thar'any thing might be turhed'to 1n- 
mediately. Burt all cheſ&'conveniencies weteburtit 
ſoon after they were fimiſhed'in Oftober 1698; tbge- 
ther with the office itſelf andithe whole tte: _— 
Bur his/diligence was ſogreat in' that affair,” that 
tho? this ftay afterwards” in! the''country/ was" TY 


4; - 
” OI 


had been ſaved fromthetfire to be ſorted agtin; and | 
edvin better-ofler than'ever they had beet 
before. 'Inthis'condition he'left them at his quite 
ting: the'governmetit.' : Ie 

He madeſeveral 'orders'to tebuikiths Rte 
inaho fame' place; and had his'governtnent conti- 


effefted irafrer"fuch a' manner» as*might have been 
leaſt' burthenſome to'the* uo le! SLY | rhe {2 Oprah gps 
greateſb/parcat his on-coſt.” wy (hor 

| Sir Epwu np AnDRros' being!/upon a projereſ 
one'ſummery” called at)a poor anus. in Staf- 
ford county for/ water 3/ there” came” out” to him 
an” ancient” woman, and wich her a lively ' brifk 
lad-about rwelveFyears old:'- Phe lad-was fo'rud- 
dy and fair: that his complexion gave: the |gover- 
nora \ctriofiry" to) aſk forme: queſtions* concerning 
him} and to: tiis- great” furpriſe was told that he 
was the ſon” of that woman” at” ſeventy-ſix 
of 'age:" His "excellency' ſmiling @r'this im roba- 
biliry, enquired whar fort of 'man'had been his fa- , 
ther-To!this the" 'good!'woman' made'na reply, 
but” inftimtly-raii'and' led her huſband tothe door, 
who was-theh''above"'an hundred years old. "He 
confirmed: all that the /woman had faid about! the 
lad; *and notwithiſtanding' tis great age was ftrong 
in his limbs and "voice, bur © had” loſt 'Hhis fright. | 
The woman; for-hier-part,' was without complaine, 
and feenied? to: retain a vigour very uncommon at 
heryears”” SirrEDMunD was fo well'pleaſed' with 
this extraordinary” account, that after, having made 
himfelffknown torhem, he offered" to take care of 


the 
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CHAP. the lad 3 but they would by no means be perſuaded 
F VI. to part with him : However, he gave them twenty 
PW | unds. he FR a ls "e316 
ehkte oe November 1698, Francis NigHoLsoN, 
Governor Eſq; was removed from Maryland to be governor 
agun. of Virginia; but he went not-then with that 
{moothneſs.on his brow he had carried with him 
when he was appointed lieutenant-governor. He 
talked then no'mere.of improving manufactures, 


3z 


| maoufafures, he ſent over. inhuman memorials 
? againlt them, oppoſite to all reaſon. In one of 
theſe, he remonſtrates, that the . tobacco of that 
country often bears ſo low..a- price that it: would 
not- yield cloaths to the people that make it ; and 
| yet preſently after, in the ſame memorial, he recom- 
 mends it to the pacliament to paſs an act forbid- 
ding the plantations to make their own cloathing, 
which-in-other words is defiring a charitable law 
Propoſed that the planters ſhall go naked. In a late memo- 
>, Ys -rial concerted between = wy his wavy _ 
nel QUaR&Ry, 'tis. moſt /humbly.propated, | 
- fitha <0: all bg colonies on the continent. of North 
lonies,and America. be reduced under: one government .and 
: naneS under one Vice-roy, and that a ſtanding army be 
Amevics. there kept on. foot to ſubdue the Queen's enemies, 
ſurmiſing that they were intending to {et up for 
OO OS” T3008” . 
Two fides He began his government with a ſhew of zeal 
| of the for the church. In'the latter end of his time one 
quadran- half of the-intended building, that is, two ſides of 
Ss & the ſquare, were carried up and finiſhed ; in which 
finiſhed. were allotted the publick hall, the apartments and 
, .conveniencies fot ſeveral maſters and ſcholars,. and 
the publick offices for the domeſticks : The maſ- 
ters and ſcholars were alſo ſettled in it ; and it had 
its regular viſitations fromthe viſitors and gover- 
_ nors thereof. 


The ſeat | Soon after this acceſſion to the government, .he 


of the g0- rrocured the aſſembly-and courts of judicature to 
boner we" be removed from James Town, where there were 
good accomodations for 'people, .to Middle-Plan- 
tation. where there were none. There he flattered 
himſelf with the fond imagination of being the 


founder of a new city. He marked out. the; ſtreets 


W many. places fo as that they might repreſent [the 
figure of a W, in memory of his late Majeſty 
| King WiLLtam, after whole name.the town was 
The town called Willamſburgh. There he procured a ſtately 
houſe na- fabrick to. be ereed, which he Placed oppoſe ro 
nbd the college, and graced .it with the magnificent 
__ In. the ſecond year of this gentleman's govern- 
ment there happened an adventure very fortunate 
tor him, which gave him much credit, and that 
was the taking of a pyrate within the. capes of that 
CQUATTY <p ognewn ; Tee 3.5 1d : 
. Ir fell out that ſeveral merchant-ſhips were got 
ready and fallen down to Lynhaven Bay, near the 
mouth of James River, in orger.for failing. A py- 
rate. being informed of this, and.hearing that there 


5 


was. no man of war there IG ſixth rate, ven- 
tured within the capes, and took ſeveral of the mer- 
thant-ſhips. But a ſmall veſſel happened to come 
down the bay, and ſeeing an engagement between 
the pyrate and a merchant-man, made a ſhift to get 
into. the mouth of James River. where the Shore- 
ham, a fifth-rate man.of war, was newly arrived. 

_ The ſixth-rate, commanded by Captain Joan 
ALDRED, was then onthe careen_in Elizabeth 
River, i. order” for her return to England. _ " 
.. The Governor happened to, be at, chat time. at 
Kiquotan ſealing up.his letters, and Captamn Pas- 

5 


towns, and trade z but inſtead of encouraging the | 


SENGERy Commander of the Shorcham, was &-ſhore CHA ?. 
to.pay- his reſpects to. him. ..In_ the mean. while VI 
news was brought. that a pyrate was within. the 


capes;3 upon. which, the , Captain was in haſte to 
go (847 5 ſhip, but the Governor ſtayed. bim 
a little, promiſing to.go along with him... The 


Captain ſoon, after aſked his excuſe, and went off, 


leaving him another boat,if he pleaſed to follow. 
It was about. one o'clock in. the afternoon when 
the news. was.brought,.. but it was night before his 


Excellency Went ON board, ſtaying all that whil e 


a-ſhore.upon,ſome weighty occaſions, At laſt he 
followed, and by break, of day 'the man of war 
was fairly out between the capes and the pyrate, 
where, after ten hours ſharp engagement, the Py- 
rate was obliged to ſtrike and ſurrender upon the 
terms of being left to the King's mercy. 

Now it happened that three men of this. py- 
rate's gang were not on board. their own ſhip at 
the. time of the ſurrender, and ſo. were not in- 


cluded in the ar ticles of-.capitulation, but were 


tried 4n, that, country. In.,ſumming up the evi- 
dence-/againft them (the Governor being, . preſent) 
the Attorney-General  extolled his ExceHency's 
mighty courage and conduct, as if the hongur of 
taking the pyrate had been due to him. Upon this 
Captain Pas8znGeR took the freedom to inter- 
rupt Mr. Attorney-in open court, and ſaid:he was 
commander of the Shoreham, that the pyrates were 


his priſoners, and that no body had. pretended to 


command in that engagement but himſelf, He 
farther delired, that the Governor, who was then 
preſent,. would do him. the juſtice to declare whe- 
ther he had given the leaſt word of command ail 


that day, or direfted. any one, thing during the 


whole.fight., This his Excellency acknowledged 
was true, and fairly yielded the honour of that ex- 
ploit to, the Captain... 


« 


-_ This Governor likewiſe gained ſome reputation 


by another .inſtance of his management,.. whereby 


he let the world know the violent paſſion he had to 
paublah 2is-omn Anne... ooo ord ee co a ao 
., To ger honour in New-York, he had zealouſly 
recommended to the court of England the neceſlity 


that Virginia ſhould contribute a certain quota of 


men, or elſe a ſum of money towards the, building 
and maintaining, a fort at New. York... The reaſon 


he gave.for this was, becauſe New-York was their 


barrier, and as ſuch it was but juſtice they..ſhould 
help to. defend 1t. [This was by. order of his-lat 


Majeſty King W1LL1iam propoſed to the affer- 
' bly. 3. but upon the moſt {olid reaſons they. humbly 


remonſtrated, That neither the forts then in, being, 
nor any other that. might be bwlt in the, province 


of New-York, could inthe leaſt avail to the de- 
fence and ſecurity. of Virginia ; for that eithgr the 


French or the northern 'Indians might. invade that 
colony ,and.not come wathin an hundred - miles of 
any ſuch fort. The truth of theſe objections arc 
obvious to.any one that ever logked on the maps 
of that . part of the world : But the ſecret of -the 
whole buſineſs in plain terms was this : Thoſe forts 
were neceflary for New-York, to enable that pro- 
vince.t0 engrols the trade of the neighbouring In- 


dians, which Firginia had ſometimes ſhared in when 


the Indians rambled to the ſouthward. ; 
Now the glory of Colonel NicnyorsoNn got in 
that affair was this : After he had repreſented Vir- 
ginia as republican and rebe]ligus for not complying 
with his propoſal, he ſaid; publickly, that New- 
York ſhould .not-want the nine. hundred pounds 
tho* he pd. it out of. his; own, pocket, and ſaon 
aſter took. a journey to that province. ,,, _ 
A) When 


} 
| 
t 
1 
t 
t 
t 
4 


hos Ms. © 


ſon's. 


the plan- 


eng and lowered in-time ; and that then. or:never-was - 


CHAP. When he arrivett there he blamed Vitginia very 
__ 2: much 3 but pretending eatneſt deſires to-ſerve New- 
A Yo. York, gave his own bills* of exchange 
nade of hundred unds'to the/afofefaid- wiſe; burp! 


o_ took a defeaſance from the Runs whit they 


ſhould be graciouſly pleafed to remit himthe money 
out of the quit-rents of Virginia, thoſe bills ſhould 
never be made uſe of. ' | 'Fhis was anadmirable piece 
of ſham” generoſity, and worthy of 'the great-pains 
he'took*ro proclainvit. I'my ſelf have frequently 
heard'him boaſt that he gave this money our of his 
own t, and only depended otr the Queen's 


bounty! to erm him 3 tho' the "Wodtey is not om | 


by him to this day. 
Neither was he eottithces to ſpread abevitt this 
untruth there, but he-alſo foiſted it into a memo- 
_ rial of Colonel Quanrty's/to the council of trade, 
in which are theſe words: As ſoon as Governor 
Ntcnorson found theaffembly of Virginia would 
not” ſee their own” intereſt, nor comply with her 
Majcſty*s 'orders, he-went immediately to” New- 


| York, and” out of his //great |zeal to the-Queen's 
_ fervice and the ſecurity of her province, he gave 


| his own bills for nine hundred pounds to ariſwer 
| thequota of Virginia, wholly depending on her Ma- 
_ jeſty's favour to reimburſe hum out of ths hh —_ 
of that provitice. | ' | 

«Certainly his Rubelledey! " Colonel Qu» he oy Y; 
by whoſe joint wiſdom and ſincerity this memorial 
was compoſed, muſt believe that the council of trade 
have very imperfe& intelligence how matters paſs in 
_ that part of the world, or elſe they would not pre- 

fume to impoſe ſuch a-banter upon them. hy 
He miſze- "But this is nothing if compared to r ooall other 
preſents paſſages of that unjuſt repreſentation, wherein they 
as ke. took upon them to-deſcribe the people-of Virginia 
_ *« of O be both numerous and rich, 'of +republican-no- 
tions and' principles, ſuch 'as ought to: be corrected 


the time'to maintain 'the Queen's: prerogative, and 
put a ſtop to thoſe wrong pernicious notions which 
were improving daily, not only in Virginia: but in 
all her Majeſty's other governments. A-frown now 
from her Majeſty. will do more chan an ay haes- 
after, '&&!* 

With theſe nkumbid falſe naman did tha 
gentlemen” afterwards introduce the —_ of: A 
ſtanding-army.”/ 

Thus did Wdveroer dlancagatr continue to 
Governor rule till Auguſt 1905, when Erwarr NorTT, 
Nott. Eſq; arrived Governor and gave eaſe to the coun- 
_ try by ' a mild rule: His commiſſion was to" be 

Governor-General," but part of his ſalary. was paid 
_ my Lord Orkney as chief. Governor: NoTT had 


the general commiſſion given him becauſe it was _ 


ſuggeſted that that method, viz. the ſupreme title 
would give the greater awe, and the dorrer put the 
country to'rights: | 

Governor - NoTT called an aſſembly» the fall 
after his arrival, who paſt- the general, reviſal of 
the laws which had been: too. long in hand :-But 
that part of it which related to 'the church and 
clergy Mr. Commiſſary could not be; pleaſed-in; 
wherefort that bil was dropt, and ſo it hen at this 
da 
This aſſembly alſo palled a new a for ports 
and towns, grounding .it' only upon encourage- 
ments,” according /to/her Majeſty's letter to that 
oy rpole z 

irginia Merchants 'in England, for they com- 
Plained againſt *ir to this Trays and or it was allo 
luſpended. P42 ': 

OL. II. 


1OF ev iT R'G T NI Axzr 7 
for-\rine_ 


were given's ſpecifying, ' That" alf her Majefty 
the Governor's refidence, and laid +duries.to rai 


taken priſoner into. France. . 


 PEPPER'S.i fa 
hs Lancaſter, in, which are, two pariſhes, namely 
.Chriſt-Church...and Ot... Mary. | White-Chapel. 


but it ſeems this alſo could: not pleaſethe 
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-* This:afſembly alſo paſſcd.zhe law ek vr. A \, 
a real eſtate; which made, a great alteration. inthe  .!. 
nature-of their eſtates, and. ate" a very good 05 na 
ſecurity for nw whoſe uw happen to. dic made a 
inteſtate. 'Y real eſtate. 
-»This aſembly alſo noſed: a hands? to: be buile by 
e 
the. money. for it.z but-his. Excellency; lived not 
to ſee much effe&ted therein, being taken off by 
death- in Auguſt 1706....In.the firſt year, of bp 


government the college. was burne down. to. the 
ground. 


bir yo this Senmie? V Wc there Fea no His 


nominated by her Majeſty.to ſucceed him, the. go- 
vernment fell into. the.hands of EpyunD Jenincs, 
Eſq; the Preſident, and-the council, who held no 
aſſembly during his time, ncither did any. thing of 


note- happen here, only we heard, that Brigadier 


RopBzrr HunTzR received. commiſſion«zo. be 

Lieutenant-Governor under,.GzoR GE, Earlof Ork- Farl of | 

ney-the-Chief, and ft. out for Virginia, but was Q7-ney 
v3 GOVETROT, 

During Brigadier. .Hux 7z3's. confinement in 

Eenrighs a new-commillion ifſued xo Colonel Arzx- Spot! 

AN D/E& SPOT$WOOD: fo be. Lieutenant-Governor, *904 or Foog 

who arrived.in. Virginia, anno 1710, and improved P3220 

the colony beyond i imagination, .. .His, nduct, AC- 

cording to Colonel BeveRLEY, pro uced., wot- 

ders. - And it was the happineſs of \ irgivia that this 

gentleman? s adminiſtration was,of a, longer, duray 

tion than uſual, whereby he had an opportunity: of 

putting inpractice the prudent ſchemes he had laid; 

in which he was ſupported and encouraged, by the 

Earl of Orizngy, 3 who. died. ORE of , Virginia 


holy Sorin 1737+» ads, ot end M2 
: "OM £ 


CHAP, VOL 


wes the cviagevernmert, of Figtigia,. # both Tilian 
yt dn... | 


B: EF ORE. L progeed, to delivibe te vi CHAP. 
goverament, give. me leave to obſerve, that Vl: 

the - boundarics of .che. ſeveral counties in Virginia = ape 
have-been- much altered ſince they were firſt laid bourda- 


out, and. ſome. others. added to them, as Colone] ries of the 


BzveRLEY informs. us. The deſcription there- On. 
fore-already given of .them, which was taken from þy gever- 
Mr, O.pmixox's. hiſtory of this: country, muſt ly. 

of neceſlity-. be Rn by the ColonePs Preſent 
State.of Virginia.z who relates, that 4n the new 
modelling of the ſubdiviſions of this province they 
contrived. it, ſo.that each county might be ſituated 

on ſome ſingle. river,for the benefic of trade and 


IPPIpg- 
. Thar ip the northern neck of land, Fs T4 lies 


between the rivers Patowmack and Rappahan- 
nock,, which is the.. property of the.' Lord Cor x- 
muly,. are. contained fix countics. 


2. Noithumberland, . two, pariſhes., viz.., Fairfield- 
Bovuracy.,and. Wiccocomoco. _ 3. Weſtmoreland, 
two . pariſhes, viz. Copely. and Waſhiogton. 4. 


Stafford, -. two .pariſhes, viz. St. Paul and Over- 


worton,/, 5../Richmond, one. pariſh, viz. North- 
Farnham, and part of "another, viz. Sittenburn. 


- 6.King George County, one pariſh, named Han- 
over, the, other. part of Sittenburn. 


ly the neck , between Rappahannock. and York 
Rivers are contained ſix other counties, Viz. x. 


Glouceſter, in. .which are four pariſhes, viz, Peſ- 


ſo, Abingdon, Ware, and Kingſton., 2. Mid- 
23 £ dlelex, 
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Meſex, only- the © pariſh, - 'viz. - Chriſt-Chutch. 
, King and Queen, two pariſhes, viz. Stratton- 
Major and St;”Stephen's. | 4. King William; two 


_— oy /viz. Sts John's and St. Margaret's. - 5. 


which are two pariſhes, viz. Denby, and Mulberry- = 


flex, three ' pariſhes, viz. South-Farnham,' 7 St, 
Anne, "and 'St. Mary's. '6. Spotſylvania, one'pa- 
riſh, viz." St; George. © $:2-4ie we) 
© In the neck berween York and James Rivers 
there ate ſeven counties aid 'part'of '-an eighth; 
the ſeven-entire counties are, © r. Elizabeth City, 
in which is only one pariſh, named alſo Ehzabeth 
City Pariſh. 2. The county of Warwick, in 


Tfand. - 3; York, in which are two pariſhes, 


viz. Charles and York-Hampton, and part-of a 


third called Bruton. 
are three pariſhes,” and part 'of two others 'v1Z. 


4: James-City, in which 


James City, part of Wilmington, Merchants 
Hundred, and the other half of Bruton. +5. New 


£ 


Kent, 'two pariſhes, viz. Bliſland and St.' Peter's. 


_ 6. Charles City, two: pariſhes, "viz, Weſtover and 


part of Wilmington. 7. Hanover, - one! pariſh, 
viz. St. Paul's; and 8. Part' of Henrieo''c6anty 
on the north fide of James River, by which river 


the pariſhes are alſo divided,” there being two pa- 
_ Tiſhes in the whole" county, viz: Henrico and' St. 


James's, -and'part of a third called Briſtol. © 
© On the ſouth ſide 'of James River are ſeven 
counties, and the other part of 'Henrico'; the feven 
*counties beginning at the' bay, as T have done in 
all the reſt, are, 1. Princeſs Anne, in which is 


«but orie pariſh, 'namely, * Lynhaven.* 2. Norfolk, 


-alſo one-pariſh, called Elizabeth River: | 3. Nan- 
-famund,” in which are three*paniſhes, viz, Low- 


er Pariſh, Upper-Pariſh, and” Chickalack. 4. Ie 
of Wight, in which are two pariſhes, viz. War- 
wick Squeeke Bay and New Port. 5. Surrey, 


_ two pariſhes, viz. Lyon's-Creek and Southwark. 


the northern paſs. 
name of 'St. Andrew. © * 


Pariſh in Henrico. 
'ty, conſtituted towards rhe ſouthern paſs of the 


-6.” Prince George, in which is -on@{pariſh, viz. 


Martin-Brandon, "and: the other part of Briſtol 
7. Brunſwick; a new coun- 


mountains, on purpoſe ' that by extraordinary en- 
couragements the ſettlements may fend'up that way 
firſt,” as is given alſo to Sporſylvania County for 
It is made "one pariſh by the 


On the eaſtern ſhore, that is,” 'on the caſt fide 


of the great Bay of Cheſepeak,” the place where 
- Sir Writtam BErkKLEY retired 'to iff” the Te- 
© bellion, -without withdrawing rom his govern- 
- ment (as Mr. Orym 1xon declares he did) are 


' two | countries.« | 
-pariſh, named Hungers. "2. Accomack;, 
_ one pariſh, named alſo Accomack. 


1. Northampton, - having one 
having 


'- In all, there are at preſent twenty-nine' coun- 


ties and fifty-four pariſhes. 


Over mif- The Colonel alfo in his-prefent fate" of Vir- 


takes of 
Mr. Old- 


mixon COr- , 


ginia, points out ſome other miſtakes Mr. Or. y- 
M1XxON has made in "the geography 'of Virgi- 


rected by Ma 3 obferving that Prince George County, which 
Colonel hes ory the ſouth ſidewf James'River, Mr. OLp- 


Beverley. 


ſome _ 
_ fide of James River ;" whereas 'not an' inch 'of it 
| has” been placed on 
 threeſcore years. - 


That "the ſame gentleman makes Elizabeth | 


M1x0N places on the"horth ; and that he places 
of James "City ''County'on 'the ſouth 
that fide of "the. river theſe 


and Warwick Counties lie upon York ' River, 


* whereas both of them lie upon - James River, 


and neither of them ' comes near York River : 


That he placed King William County on both 
' fides of Pamunky River, whereas it-lies' alt'on 


2 


the north-fide of Pamnutky River 3. and tho” he CH AP. 


placed-"King; and» Queen" County upon' the: ſouth 
of New: Kent, -at the: head" of Chickahomony 
River;: that county lies *north'of  New\Kefty and 
there are'' two large rivers and two entire! counties 
between the head': of Chickahomony / River and 
King and 'Queen "county : And whereas the ſays 


VIIL. 


that York and'Rapahanock Rivers ifſue out of low. 


marſhes, - it is very certain thoſe rivers: have their 
ſources in the higheſt ridge of | mountains, as 
he (Colonel BeverLEy)  avers upon his own 

Sorhe of | theſe miſtakes of Mr. Ot pM1xon's 
I: was ſo: unfortunate to' follow in deſcribing the 
Virginian Counties z but fince Þ have'added Co- 
lonel BevERLE Y's correQions Þ hope I ſhall! be 
forgiven. - 


liticks,. or in his hiſtory. of the STUARTs 5 but 


I ſhould not have followed this gentle- 
man of all men in his effays on religion or po- 


as there was nothing of «party in deſcribing} the 


ſituation or ſubdiviſions of an American provirice, 
F thought I might have given ſome credit to him, 
eſpecially when he aſſures'us, p.-278 of his hiſtory, 
that he was well | acquainted with 'the modern 
furveys | of | that country; If I was cautious how 
1: took his' word before, I ſhall be much 'more 
ſo after he: has led me into theſe errors,” which I 
committed before I could get the: laſt edition of 
Colonel BrzvzrLE y's:prefent ſtate, or Þ had laid 
Mr. OL M1Xx oN *s: hiſtory of Virginia' entirely 
aſide ; for what. he has 'valuable relating to- that 
- ae I perceive he was obliged to'the Colonel 
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Kenny nn 


I proceed mow to enquire into the ' Virginian Govern- 
ment of. 
the Virgi- 


government z and firſt that: of the Indians, 'which. 


according to Colonel BevzzLE v, is monarchical, 


nlans. 


bur the crown deſcends to the next brother, 'and 


not: tothe ſon of .the preceding monarch - And 


The Prince is reftrained by no laws, but acts 
arbitrarily z and the uſual puniſhment for capital 


_ offences 'is the knocking out the offenders brains 


with clubs.. But tho? the civil power is lodged-in 


the King, there is another Weroance, 'of -great 


man, who is their General, and has the condu& 


1f there are no ſons, to: the ſiſters: ſucceſſively and | 
_ their reſpettive iſſue, according to their ſentotity. 


of all military affairs : And neither the'one nor 


quence without conſulting their Prieſts atid Prophets 


(or Conurers) as our | people call the latter: Bur . 
the ſame” perſon, | I perceive 'is ſometimes Prieſt, 
_ Prophet and Phyfician' 3 and ſome” parts of 


Florida the Prieſt is their General alſo,” 


ſevere diſcipline, which is called Huſkanawi 
The ſons 


the other of theſe tranſafts any thing: of 'conſe- 


-  But'to (qualify any'mar for a pot, ' either in Huf.a- 
the ſtate or army, he is obliged to undergo ve _ A 
- neceſlary 


PY alifica - 
ſome of the beſt families at fixteen or - rom for 4 


eighteen years of age are carryed by their Prieſts officer in 


into ſome ſolitary wood, and there ſhut up for te a'* 


ſeveral months in a kind of cage-of a conick form ; 


not ſuffered to converſe with any man but their 
"Tutors," or'to eat any thing more than will juſt 


keep them alive 3 but they are obliged to drink-a 
certain intoxicating liquor, ' which makes them 


"rave like madmen, and forget every thing thatever 


happened, if we may believe them. But whatever . 
effect 


the liquor may have, or how great ſoever 


the change may'be that is wrought in their Pupils, 


the end of all this 'is, as'the Indians themſelves 


'relate, to extinguiſh all childiſh: impreſſions, and 


that partiality to perfons and things which is fo na- 


tural to'all mens and to- eradicate ſuch prepoſ- 


ſeſſions and unreaſonable prejudices as they may 
' have 


or army. 


CHAP. 


V1IE. 


ms 


called E kankfon, and of them-the King's council 
is, always compoſed, and no others are ever.advan- 


ced to wy pol: in the ORE: my. or. ' mi- 
litary.... 


have imbibed, alledging, . that until this. 1s. done 


they. are by no means fir. for miniſters. or. magiſ- 


trates. Theſe gentlemen; thus diſciplined are 


Properties.' As to theit anode; or perſonal eſtate, cvoiy man 


claims a right to what he poſſefies as well as to the 
fruits of his labour and his eloathing: His/planta- 


'tion-and the: buildings he erects on it are. eſteemed 


his property allo ſo long as he remains in that part 


| of the country, but no longer; for the whole terri- 


tory belonging to one.King:or Tribe is really no 
more | than one . great common, ' no man: :claim- 


ing. 2 diſtin& property. in any part /any# longer 


than while he actually uſes it. When he removes, 


another. is at-liberty to- ſettle on - the ſame ſpot of 
ground : But, every Prince or-:Tribe has their 
reſpeCQtive territories bounded by ſome wood, river, 


or other natural fence, - and will not. ſuffer their 
neighbours to encroach-upon them z. tho? I can't 


| a6 they made any other uſe of -their-Jands 


The Go- 
vernment 
of the 


 Engliſhin 


Virginia. | 


fore the arrival of the Engliſh than-to hunt-and 
_ take \the, wild beaſts, game and fowl they found 
upon. them z _ unleſs it were that every man had a 
little garden or ſpot of ground wherein. he planted 


Juſt. corn and roots enough fot the-uſe, of his 


own family. They had no ſort of tame cattle to 
graze initheir field nil the Engliſharrived. 

As ta. the Government of the Engliſh in Vir- 
ginia, this. is formed upon the ſame model as that 
'of England, and hasa very near reſemblance to it. 
The legiſlative authority is lodged in the Governor, 


_ + the, Council, and the. houſe. of Repreſentatives : 


The Go- 
VETNOT. 


And the Governor has a negative , as the King 


has here, but their ats muſt be-ratified atter- 


wards: by. his Pg in -England :; However, 
they are of force in Vir 


ginia ;mediately upon re- 
ceiving the Governor's aſſent, until kis Majeſty's 
pleaſure is known, - 

T he Governor isappointed. by his Majeſty during 
pleaſure, and is obliged to att according to his 
inſteuCtions. He calls. aſſemblies by. the advice 
of the council, but prorogues and. diſſolves them 


| by his own authority : He preſides in all councils 
_ of ſtate, where he alſo has a negative. © #- 


He appoints. Commiſſioners or Juſlpis to ad- 
miniſter Juſtice i in the County-courts by the conſent 
of the concil: He grants commiſſions: to all the 


_ officers of the militia, and is himſelf - veſted 
with the title and office of Licutenant-General, 


having the fole @@mmand: of that body. 
. He teſts. all proclamations, diſpoſes of all un- 


; prong lands agreeably to his inſtructions and the 


| laws of the country 3 andthe ſeal of the colony 


for this and all other matters of ſtate is. in bus 
keeping.) | 

He is alſo conſtituted Ne Adel by a com- 
miſſion from the , Admiralty of England : The 
iflues of the publick revenue muſt bear his teſt ; 


' and his falary 1s two thouſand Pound: per annum, 


beſides perquiſites, computed to amount tawnear 


one thouſand pound more. 
On the death of the Eats, the ada: 
ſtration devolves on.the Preſident and, Council. 


The members of the council are app inted by 
| letters, or inſtructions from his. Majeity, '- which 
_ only direts them to.be ſworn of that beds: Their 

uſual number is twelve, and if there. happens to 


be under nine reſfident.in the country, the Gover- 
nor is impowered to ſwear ſuch gentlemen as he 


thinks it ta make up that number. 


- OF VIRGINIA/:| 
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All bills which come from the aſſembly mult C vi AP. 
have thtir afſent; but do not find any bills brought  * IH 
in by the council and fenrt down to the. lower houſe, © 
as is rags in. the Engliſh houſe of Lords: fre-. 
Jay = 6 \There.is an annual ſum of three hundred 
ty pound viſtribured among; the members 
* the, council, in proportion to the trouble they 
are at ir attending general courts and aſſemblies. - 
[The free-holders. of - every country! left two General | 
Burgefſcs to reſent them in the» general aſſem- aſſembly. 


James city elects one, aid the college one, fo 
that there are in; all ſixty Burgeſſes.' They are 
ſummoned- by - writs iſſued from: the Secretaty's 
office under; the ſeal of 'the.colonyy. and. teſted by 
the . Governor,... being direfed to the reſpective 
Sheriffs,' and- bearing.date: forty days: before their. 
return: The- writs: and notice: of the. intended 
election being publiſhed inevery church and chapel 
of each county two Sundays ſucceſſively. and con- 
troverted elections are determined by the houſe _ 
as in- England.” 162 

A Speaker is as; £11, and freedom of ſpeech 
and A 6 privileges allowed the affembly on the 
> 16g $s applicgtion to; the Governor, as in the 

iciſh parliament to the King: And a ſpeech is 
made, acquainting them with the occaſion of: their 
meeting z  which-is uſually once a- years" pRuee 
if the Governor ſees fir, _ 

' Having treated: of 'their aſſembly. or high court 
of parliament, I, come. naturally to enquire into- 
the-conſtitution of their other courts 3 which: are. 
chiefly two,. viz..the General-court and their re- 
{pective. County-courts. 

The General-court. conſiſts of - the Governor General- 
and Council, or any five of them; who are the. court. 
judges of ir and. take cognizance of. all cauſes, 
whether civil, criminal or eccleſiaſtical. from | 
whence there. is no appeal, unleſs” the matter in 
diſpute exceed the value of three: hundred pounds 
ſterling3 and then-there lies an; appeal to the King 
and Council, andis there determined byacommittee 
of the Privy Council, called the Lords of appeals. 
But in» criminal caſes there- 1s. no'appeal- fromithis 
court, only: the” Governor 1sempowered to pardon 
all crimes ſave treaſon and murder 3-' and/even in 
theſe inſtances may reprieve the criminal--from 
time to. time until theKing's pleaſure is known, 

The General-court is held' annually/on! the 15th = 
of April and the 15th: of O&ober, each term or 
ſeſfion continuing eighteen days, excluſive of 
Sundays ;. and: theſe were formerly/ the only times 
of goal-delivery z - but at” this day the» Governor 
pub gy Commiſſioners for the trial — coinaipal- 
Ccau 

In. the General-court civil avikes are. not "tried Trials, 
Y a Lan he of the county where the parties live, but 

oy Jon en ſummoned:from-all parts to'attend 
the General-court ; but in- criminal caſes the She- 
riff is ordered to: fammon ſix of- the neareſt neigh- 
bours. toi: the: priſoner, who may; be: ſuppoſed to 
be beſt” acquainted-with. his life and converſationz 
to: which ſix, are added fix;more of the gentlemen Y 
ſummoned+to; attend the court ; and the priſoner = 
is-allowed-his challenge, as in England. 

Civil. cauſes'are uſually brought to a trial and 

determined in the third term or ſeſſion; ſo-that 
a.year and half puts an end to ſuits in the General- 
court, and three: or four months. inthe ports 
court, the latter. being held monthly':; And where 


 General-court, the appeals are tried and determined 
at, the next General-court. is 


"IF 


any, one appeals. from. the County-court to;. the | | 
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CHAT. Every one is allowed to fo IF own cauſe by 
VL: hianfelf Gr tis friends, "or by his"arcordey, or 


cl, it 'his option 3 and ghoogh the ſurror may” oY 


peal from the coonty-court ro rhe 'general- -court, 


netalcourt does not takecognizance of any cauſe 
Wy Knob the 


originally, where the matter in 
wh Þ ten pounds Ren, or two thovfand 
poutids 'of tobacco. © on 

"© The" Judges 'or Coinriiffitniers' the cottnty- 
cotirts eeive their” commiſſions from the Gover- 
nor, and are Juſtices of Peace in their reſpective 
counties, being "eight or more in number.” "They 
* authorized to determitie all civil cabſes mn aw 


Judges of | 
the coun: 
ty-courts. 


or &quity;” and ſach criminal cauſes as do not aff 


fect life or member; and in-the"ca 
ing they are'empowered to condemn"the TI 
to loſe his ears for the ſecond offence ; "their pro- 
ceedings eſerbling; thoſe of the p enetal- -court, ex- 
cept that Here"every cave is triedby a jury of the 
ſame county WHERE the parties live, or the facty arc 
committed 7 29 gan 20978 | wy 
This thly covrt hath alſo the we be 


Orphans. 


phans, and'of their'eſtates and effefts; ter box | 


prentices, and" provide for ſuch 'orphans” as are 
if low ciretimftances :" Ari in Seprember anhu- 
ally audit” rhe accounts of 'orphans, ad enquire 
into their” ediication 'and maintenance, ” putting 
ſome to"ſchool'and others to trades,” as they ſee 
proper : and where they find children negle&ed 
or' hardly uſed; they remove them to other maſ- 
ters; and wheh poor orphans have ſerved the 1 one 
they were bound for, their maſters are oblix 
furniſh them witha ſtock of catrle, tools, © 
enable them to begin the world with to'a Geftain 
value; the boys being'bouihd till twenty-one, and 
theigirls till eighteen years'&f age, when the maids, 
if they behave well, ly get, good huſbands, 
and hve plentifully. 6 QI 
Of: the publick officers, there are three beſides 
the Governor, which have. their 'commiſſions imme- 
diately from his Majeſty,” viz. the Audiror of the 
revenue, ' the En, or wad the R comer 
of ſtate. | 
: 1ſt; The Auditor audits al he; "publitle ac- 
erik, and tranſmits the ſtate of them to Eng- 
land ; "his oP ven 4 6 mw” cent: of the publick 
2ay. The Revetycr-periid ſells chergubhick 
tobacco, and iſſues the money or the* produce of 
it by the mug J order ; 3 = Lone allo "being 6 per 
cent.4i: 57 
Secretary. * 3dly. The- ly, winks Atboyks hd publick 
records, viz. all judgments” of the ' general-court, 
and deeds and other writings proved therein ; U- 
ſues all writs relating thereto; makes out and're- 
cords all patents of lands, and"takes the returns of 
all inqueſts of eſcheat. In his office alſo is kept 
a regiſter of all commiffiens-of adminiſtration and 
probates of wills, of 'marriages, "births, "and" bu- 
rials; of all perſons who leave the country, and 
of all houſes -of entertamment;' &c. - From this 
office 1flues the "writs for-electing; Burgefles, and 
here are kept authentick- copies of all-proclama- 
tions, His revenue-arifes from; fees 'for -buſineſs 
done in his office, and- amounts *one year with 
another to ſeventy thouſand pounds of tobacco, out 
of. which/the Pape twelve hundred and” _ to 
Clerks. 

' There are two- other publick ao viz. te 
Eccleſiaſtical Commiſlary, who viſits the deveral 
churches of the province, and receives'his' autho- 
rity from the Biſhop of London;' Ordinary 'of *all 
Treaſurer the Plantations : And, 2. The Treaſurer of the 


of the pro- 
vince, 


-_ Publick 
officers. 


Auditor. 


Receiver- 
general, 


5 


THE PRESENT, STATE 


| province, wh is appointed: by the general af. CH AP: 
| lembly eGrerve Lich! fums as are raiſed W their _* FI” 
a&ts. Wk 0s. 5913 | 


"Fhere 'v alfo'a Judge of vhs: adiirattl 1k " Judge of 
1s! \appoirited from time to tirtie, as buſine happs -- oo 


an 1 15'n6t #Ntanding officer.  * 

"The reſt of the publick officers are Efcheatots; Other offi- 
Sheriffs of | counties, Coroners, Collectors,  Survey- —_— 
ors' of mag Elepks of courts, and others of fels 
moment.” p* OOH, 20H" fy 

"The Eoithſh publick revenves are of five Tits: — "EY 
1ſt.” A rent reſerved by the crown out of all lands A 
granted" by" patent, which is called his Majeſty's 
quit-rent, being two ſhillings for every hundred 
acres fo granted, and two pence an acre for all 
_ eſtheated to the crown” {which is pt aid by all 

except the inhabitants of the Northern-Neck, who 
hold"of my Lord Corzpyprr's family,” the rpro= 
prietors 'ot "that diftri&)" "which quit-rents amount 
r6'about 1500 1. ſterling per annum, and are left. 
in bank there againſt any ſudden emergerity 5 EX- 
cept ie be ſent for to England. 


&i4:-«bah 


2dly. 'A' revenue granted by an a&t of ally A duty of 
for-the ſupport of 'the government arifin \- "th ſhil- 
two ſhillings per 'hogſhead: for every Fohead Rd bad. 


exported.  2dly, By a rate of fifteen pence Per pifeen 


ron for every voyage a "ſhip makes, 3dly," By A pence per 
duty of fix pence per head for every paſſenger ton. 
brought into' the country. © 4thly. By fines and Six pence 
forteitures impoſed by ſeveral a&ts of affembly Wer. pn 
by waits ' and ftrays, compoſitions for eſchicared | " 
lands'and 'goods, &c. which revenue amounts to aifs, and 
three thouſand pounds per annum and upwards, ſtrays, 
and is diſpoſed 'of by the "Governor and: Council compolr 
for defraying the we: of the government —_— 
which accounts may” be 4 ry by | ihe" genefal | 
aſſembly.” 

zdly." Revenues ariſing by a& of aſſembly re-A duty on 
fervad: to''their own diſpoſal, viz. a dilty on li- rem 
quors "importing fromthe” neighbouring planta- = a? 
rions, and upon all ſlaves and fervants pores ſervants. 
The duty” on liquors four "pence per gallon for 
rum,” brandy or wine z and one penny for beer, 
cydery and other liquors.” The duty on ſervants 
and flaves, twenty ſhillings for each ſervant "not a 
native of nd, and hive pounds for each flave 
or negfoe. 

qthly, The revenue \fatifed to the collepe! by aAduty for 
duty on ſkins and*furrs exported ; raiſing a about an te 09+ 
hundred pounds per annum.” 6's _, 

Frhly. The revenue raiſed by Britiſh jul of furs. 
parliatnent on 'the trade there, being a' duty of 
one penny per Ib. on all tobacce exported 'to 'the Ore pen- 
plantations and not carried 'drretly to and ; "y by Ib. 
which was given by an a&' of W. & M. to the 4 apr 
college, but does” not raiſe two hundred pounds Pe college. 
annum. 

Bur theſe are rifles coitipared, to the duties laid Duties laid 
upon / tobacco” imported into *England by att of on _ 
partiamenr, which do not amount to lefs than two £907 5 
hundred thouſand pounds” ſterling one | year with 
another ; which is all applied ro'the ſupport of the-. 
crown'and government of England, its mother 
country 3 which, no doubt, will have a ſuitable re- 
gard for a daughter that takes fuch noble and 
pies returns. 


Phe 'moſt uſual way of raiſing money in Vir- Poll-tax in 


gina next to thoſe already mentioned (of laying Virginia 


duties upon trade and ſhipping) is by a poll-rax, na 
aſſeſſing a certain rare oryportion of tobacco'on the pc... 
head of every taxable" We Fa 11g BON as they 


call them. 
Att Red: We 0s RS Tiche- 


| 


nm. 


erfons are - all, Negroes .male and fe- 


Us Re Ixtcen years of age, and white men 


Tenures 
of lands. 


How a 
right of 
land 1s ob- 
tained. 


orgy 


| Laws. 


" of that, age 3. but white women and white chil- 
dren - under fixtecp. are not deentied titheable or 
ſubject to a poll-tax, either for the ſupport of the 
SIPTOORt.,. or -towards any copnty .or pariſh- 


"—- that i it may. ZE what titheable per- 
ſons there are in cac * county; every, maſter of a 
family is obliged, under a ſevere penalty, to bring 
a- true liſt .of every titheable perſon 1n. hi 


to | the., Juſtices of the at their , reſpective 
ſeſſions. Theſe polktaxes and LE are of three, 
| kinds, aft. Such as are, enacted. by general 
aſſembly for the ſupport and defence of the govern- 


ment... 2dly.- Such as are ordered to. be rt by 
the Juſtices of peace of each county, at their re- 


Euve ſeffions for building and repairing their 
Bk Parkes priſons, tg And; gdly. Pariſh 
levies, hk 3 aſſeſſed by the yeſtries of the 


reſpective rene) with for the building and adorning 
churches and chapel, building parſonage-houſes, 
_ buying glebes, and raiſing a revenue for che Mini- 
ſter Reader, Clerk, and Sexton, 

he next head proper to be treated of. in this 

Jace i is that of tenures. And.it appears that their 

nds are holden b by bu and common ſoccage; ac- 
c—_— to the cuſtom of Eaft-Greenwich, and are 
granted - -by letters patents under the feal of. the 
colony teſted by the , Governor, _, And, theſe 
grants are obtained by petition : iſt, upon .a fur- 
» VE 11 of lands that have never been granted - to 
any.onhe before: 2gly, on a lapſe : And 3419s where 
lands are-eſcheated to the crown. — 

\ Lands are faid to be lapſed when any man who 
has obtained a patent or grant of em, does not 
_ plant them within three years, as ; 
avi. But if within three years aft 

$ patent, or before another prefers a. 


exert 


forfeited unleſs by attainder, when they,return to 
the crown, and the; Governor and council grant 
them to whom they 1 leaſe, reſerving.only @ rent 
of two. pounds of tobacco _ acre &0' Wm SR 
_ for ſuch eſcheated lands, 


_ rionto po conſe pi Fit 1e Carries yu mile woes 
him, he is entitled | to. the like number. of acres 


for his wife and every one of his children; Bur 
where there ,is potlung of this nature Ripulared 
with the perſon who, pork himſelf, aright t9 


 lings wt hen he comes there. _ 

Ti the buſineſs, of the Surveyor, to Jay out and 
WoLs. of the Omg of every man's plantation paſla 
who, has obtained a right ; a copy whereof, with 
the Surveyor's certificate, being brought to, the 


Secretary (if there þe no objection, to it) a patent | 


is made out of courſe, which gives. the patentee an 
eſtate in fee-ſimple, ſubject to a es of twelve 
pence for every. fifty-acres, provided. he plant three 
acres, of every fifty within thee p Go mnt build 
a houſe, 'and keep a ſtock of black. cattle, ſheep 


or goats thereon 3 which conditions if he" daes gil 


not perform, the land lapſes, .and the; Governor 
gages #® fo. hows, he. \ fir upon a. petition 


TOE | 
(- FROPrE A | ized,. and have. all the 
privileg Englii men. \allowed them. in.) Vir- 
ginia on taking the oaths to the government 
there. 
The laws of England are nerally i in force in 
V OL. III. & 


Pie hs ot, VIRGINIA; 
CHAP. Titheable 


count: whatever . ap 


cauſe: to. judgraent in the 


plant the lands, they cannot afterwards be 


— pages of land ma may, be purchaſed for five thi: 


of religion, : 


457, 


Virgit and. not. only the acts of p arliament of CHAP. | 
Ch BR 


fo p- "but ah; o rders of coin haye "AE. 
rce n_ mo E hn. 
Aw, Ne firs Mir rg ag general it 
fly, and peculiar t Virginia, are theſe chat 


With 2 petfoh is Pm d fot 6; a. dhbe, he mi, dif Afﬀts of af 


from the *m"'y- 


plainuff, and hall be to Fq more't at 
the balance of the TM - , 
Upon ſuſpicion. of any perſon's intentivi! t 


remove out of the Rnd in* order tb conceal or 
withdraw himſelf, from his creditors, any Juſtice 
of , peace, upon, complaint, 'may iflue. our an. at- 
rachment againſt 'ſo much of his eſtate as amounts 
to the Til off of the, debt claimed by the creditor, he 
givi ap ro pay. the defendant ſuch damages 


a Y be awarded in Le ", (the creditor) be 


None ſhall rattiſe as. an attorney unleſs ji: Attoritie 
cenſed by the e overnor ; and no licenſed attor- © 
ney __ ſhall . demand or receive for bringing any 
enefal-court more. 
than five hundred pounds. of , tobacco, and' in. 
the. county-coirt one hundred. and fifty ; and 
if any attorney. refuſe to ead for the- al fees 
= ſhall forfeit as much as his fees. ſhould have 

n. : 

No man ſhall be debarted by this adffrom plead- 
In .and.m ng his own caule. _ 

Every _ refuſing to have his child baptized Baptiſm. 

b a IN al Miniſter, fy two. thouſand pounds 

f tobacco, _ 

| The baptizing. ſlaves or heir children ſhall Slaves. 


not alter cheir condition as to: bondage or free- | 


No county ſhall ſend ibove two. > - 
to the general-aſſembly, provided that James 
being the capital, may'ele& one ;. and every « | 
ty that will Iay ot an hiindged acres of land; ind 
ple. it. with an hiindred titheable petjonss ſhall 
ro he like privilege. 
peſs not Whgatin ing in the aſſembly oh the 
I of the: [4 orfeits three hiindred pounds of 
tobacco. No Burgeſs is to be arreſted duting a 
ſeſſion, or within ten Gays after a diffolution or ad- 
Journment, TE 
None but free-h lders-and houle-kerpers to have 
yoices in-elections. 
Every. county not. ſending two Burgeſſes for- 
feits-ten thouſand pounds of tobacco. 
ET: þ allowance to- every Burgeſs is one hiindred 
and twenty pounds of, tobacco per diern,  and' for 
cronghog SE ten pounds of tobacco per di- 
CY horſe, or the. charges of a - water- 


No hk or mare ro be impor ad from. aby other Horf | 
Plantation on: pain of forfeiture, , © 
Surgeons $ Phyſicians are obliged to declare Phyſicians 
upon: .cath what drugs. have been taken by. the pas ee 
tients and:then the court will allow 3p per Frag: 
above- the value of. che' dingt 49d $ ub 
for cure. and attendance as the court ſecs fit : And 
if any <np-orglods his patient he ſhall be fined : 


cretion. 3H 
Far laws relating to the church, ſee'the chapter Church. 


mor, ,. and one or ro of the Eun: Circus 
«ll commillig by him, ſhall ''go' the” circuit 
annually in ijved, by and viſit: the prope 91g: 


honing and determining the cauſes PRO 


24 A | , "i 


nes —— - 


A ore ———_ _ I A 


Manufac- 
tures. 


Debts. 


cHAP. 'Enc F 
VAL. the PRs and manufacturin g bem and ax, 


THE PRESENT: STATE 


f da wh y 1683 ; 


"Encouragements were chat 


and for thoſe that ſhould make hats an ſtockings ; 
but they Mill receive theſe and” almoſt Frery over 
kind of manufa@ure- from England. - | 

A debt acknowledged before two Commalllion- 


Fr (quorym unus) to be of the nature of a judg- 


Convey- 


ances. 


Corn. 


General- - 
court. 


ment. | 
Conveyances of lands in Virginia made Eng- 


land to'be ſent over thither by the. firſt ſhipping, 
and recorded there, 'or "otherwiſe to” be deemed. 
fraudulent. as wif 

"Every * OPT for __ "titheable perſon. Tn his 
family, "ſhall Plant” two acres of corn or pulſe. 
on. pain. of five hundred, pounds . 'of tobacco for 
every acre negleRed z provided that the ſowing 
one acre” of Engliſh Wheat "ſhall excoſe the Plane-' 


ing two acres of Indian” corn 'or pale as afore- 
faid. - . ; «44 —_ 


'The "court kala 'by 'the Governor aſa edupeil, 
an called the general: court, to be held Mice 


tires 4 year : The firſt'on ha 2oth of March, and” 


to. continue eighteen days beſides Sundays ; the 
ſecond: on the: 29th of September,. and to Tonrinue, 
rwelve'days 3" and the third on the 20th, of No- 


_ yember, and to fit twelve days. 


 County- 
court. X 


Four gentlemen at leaſt to be eomnibifnoed by 


the Governor to aCt as Juſtices of the peace in eye- 


ry counity : And the courts of the faid Juſtices, to. 


be called County-courts 3 which ſhall not rake cog- 


nizance of any cauſe under the value of two hun- 
dred 'Phunids of Tobacco, 'or twenty ſhillings" ſter- 


| ling 3 bur matters under that value ſhall be deter- 


By.laws. 


Hog.ſteal- ; 


ing. 


mined by a fingle Juftice'of peace,” 


Two men ſhall be choſen in every pad: who. 
being returned by_ the church-wardens ſhall fit in 


the ſeveral county-courts, and have. equal voices 
with the Juſtices for making of by-laws. 
| Any perſon who' Thall ſteal WP unlawfully itt 
2 hog that's not hif own” thall "forfeit 'a "Thou- 
ſand pounds of ' tobacco to the owner, and"'as 
much to .the. informer ; and he that brings. h me 
a hog without his ears ſhall be adJud A hog- 
ſtealer, and the receiver ſhall be 'Þ Tied ws he 
thief. Hog + 4 © TY 444 
'The ſecond" offence '6f hot: fivatitg t6 be! Nis 
niſhed with, loſs of ears, after two houts fahding 


| in the pillory ; and the third'is' made feloty, 


Fences, 


Servants. 


Fornica../ 


tion. 


Co: me 


1ndians. 


Every planter ſhall make "ik fifctine tate | 


about' his 'ground,, at leaft four foot anda at ha 
high. .. rg FOI ark 03, 
"Where" a freeman is ' puviſhable" by a firs: k Fer- 


vant thall receive corporal puniſhment, AFP "for 


every five hundred pounds of tobacto twen ney laſhes, 
unſeſs his maſter will pay the peralty. i "hai 
A man or wornan Omni ng ” ON Rizll 


pay each of them five hundred pounds of RS ; | 


and if either of, them be"k ſ&vant; the 
pay the five hundred pourids of tobacco, hy the 
ſervant to'ſerve half a year nd His rite”; and 


the maſter refuſe to pay'it, e Tervant is T0 be 


pet IF" a "baſtard be born” "of a woman fer: 
vant, ſhe” ſhall ſerve” her tnſter two years be- 
youd her "time, or pay him two thouſand porthds 
of tobacco, and, the, father thall give fea 76 
| Keep the ©hild.” of attains ink 2 
_Conveyances of lands, cattle, or goods, "an 


* be regiſtered” in the gentral-tourt” 'Or county-Court | 


within - fix months after alienation, -or" be dee 
. Fraudulent.” Fw of 0 3 A WOPITG 7 


ported. 
.. No Engliſhman ſhall purchaſe land of an "i 


off his maſter's 7; tn9hd WI 16ye hs certificate from 
' Flides, wool,*ahd 1 Ir6n? are 5b; ret to bes. þ 7 


dian ; and Whoever hall Reffaud of injute tikm C11 4p - 
ſhall make them farisfaCtion. VI. 
No. perſon; thall buy or feceive any \eortitig: 
dity of an. Todian vithout the Governor” s"li- 
CEme.!. 
No WET of what, ejoaiity Toever, Thall © [og 
ſume to.impriſon an Indian King, without, a 
cial warfant from 'the Governor and two of M 
council: And' no RES Ip ſhall be trikde on 
the Tadiaris lands. $abs ig FF. YE eta 


© -- A JF ot wewl twat 


ebeay, a "badge 1 in ctr 7 arty to ew What 
King they belong to; 41d'if any injtity be done 

by them, his King or, Chief ſhall be adſwerable 

for, '? | | 
"When Fy tributary Toit Kin "has notice” of | 


the march 'of any ſtrange Thdians near 'the” Eng 


liſh colonies, he ſhall acquaint the next Officer 


FLY 


of the rmilitia with it ;"and_ if the friendly In- 
dians deſire aſſiſtance, a party ſhall ' be immeRi-' 
ately ſeft to ſopporr ther a by > "the Colonel of the 
militia.” - 

No Indidn ſervant mA be fold for P40; and 
no. Indian ſhall be entertained by WT ohe with- 
out the leave of the Governor. * AAR Ga 

"No tnani' ſhall ſell arms, bowget or ſhot to the 
Indians, 6n'pain of forfeiting ter, thouſand ponds 
of tobacto, F 

Where ah Froliſhman is thurdert by, Indians, 
the fiext Indian town ſhall be anſwerable for it with 

their lives and liberties. 

_ The Weroance,'6r General of the Tndians; Malt 1 

ot be thofen' by them, but the Eng iſh Goverrior 
Nall appoitit fac. rrſoris as he” Hi confide ini'to 
be commander in chief of the Indian towny ; and 
in ' caſe” any "town diſobey ſuch comMmanth, they 
ſhall be'treafed as rebels; oo TI 
'"N&"T1dian' or Negroe, Vap ized al etifran-' 
chiſed,” hall "be Uapubſe" bf patch a Chfiſtian' 
ſervant.” EPR» 
Proof by Thdiaris ſhall be $608 to cottviftother 31og-teat 
Indians of hog- ſtealing z and the Indians who keep ing. 
hogs ſhall Pur fiich a mark on them as bp be ap- 


”"Y 


Ld 


POmea by the adjacent counties. . 

TN ſhall be reputed' valid which is not Marriage. 
cone by a tawful Miniſter, according to' the 
book” of Cotnimon«prayer z and note Thall' tarty 
without a licenſe from the Governor 'of his De- 
piity, *6r *batics thrice. publithed.” "The children 
of other marriages deemed ile timate, . and” their 
rents" to” "be Puniſhed' as" for. fornication, "'Ser- 
ants who procure thermſelves' to be' marritd with- 


out the conſent*df their maſters, ſhall each. of them | 
ſerve their© reſpeCtive | rhifters 'A Mis car” beyond _ 
their time®? And if a freemitn | marnes"a Tervant 


without the maſter's leave, he' ſhall forfeit fifteen 
hundred pounds of tobacco 'to the 'maſter,' or one 
year's 10.3.6... ad ipnd Sl Mm uk | 


Forty titheables gbiget to ſet out one | mat and 


| * F LITTTY Fe wy" 
horſe in the miiffitia.” oY erate Militia. 


1+ Trey + $% v 


_ Miniſters, ſee re ion. og : 
_* Children beg aft by an En gliſhnian oh a'Ne- gre, 
"woman to Fe ſlaves,. 'or ey according to the 

conditioh of the mother * And if a chriſtiari com- 
mits fornication with a 'Negroe | the offender ſhall 
ay double'the' fine impoſed on fornication.”! © 
ak women, chough enfranchiſed, "liable to 
Pay Laxes. , | | 
"No Neproe thay carry uh "weapon or mY of go * 


* 


Qu 3 2, ry of. ” MH 


"His - yr Art overſeer. 


NE Ana or ſlave lifing up his hand at Sainſt : 
any ks #)®to' receive thirty laſhes. _wF Mis 


If 
$ 


OF VEHIROG ENT AH. 


CHAP. If a Negroe or flave /hide. himſelf from | his 


VIIL.. 


wo maſter's ſervice,” and refiſt''thoſe that. are /autho- ' 
tized-t9 «pprefiend tit," it Thatf be lawful ro Kill 


him; - 
Notice to No Heldep of a thip Katt tranſpdir ady- poer 


be given out- of "the country (without /& paſs, fromthe Se- 
when any 
one leaves 


the coun- 


try. 


thouſand pounds of tobacco to the (Secretary : 
And all - perſons, before they can obtain paſſes, 


muſt ſet up their names at the monthly-court ten - 
days. before their. departure, or have their: names - 
publiſhed” two Sundays 'in' every 'pariſh 'of i the - 


coſy! = "owe OROY for the Payment of. their 
debts: bp a5. +1 ve "0: } pangg we 

Five Jets ptatcable: poſſeſſion ſhall /be deemed. 
a good bar to'any claim of Jands, except-as tor or- 


Poſſeſſion. 


Pe 'feme-coverts,- and: poſne out hag the you | 


or non ſane. ny e085 b- 4. | 
Scolds are ordered to be ducked by an a of 
ſembly. bODptind : (4 q 


Scolds. 


Servants. 
denture,” ſhall ſerve five years if upwards of ſix- 
teen, and all ance” _ 'ugo: ll -ciep# are my 
four.- z 


Sofvants abicinhy theinfolves from their mal | 
by ſerving. 


ters ſervice ſhall make: fatisfation: 
after- their-times expired double theirtime 'of the 
ſervice ſo negleCted, or: hong, gt if _y Court ſo. de- 
termine; || ® 


_Wan Evgliſh - Woate run. FROUP in company wich) h 
Negroes, who cannot make fatisfaftion by.an.ad- 


dition of time, the Engliſh; after their. own time 


is expired, ſhall ſerve the maſtets of - the; faid! Ne- + 
as long as the Neg ſhould have done , th 


 groes 
they had not been ſlaves. 4, 7... * 
Servants receiving trqapdlarath. — or 


not being provided with competent cloathing, diet, 


or lodging, may complain-to'a Commiſltoner/of 
the county, Who 1 1s. opewerny by redreſs the grie+ 
| VANCE. ., x Fett S454 i, 
_ A ſervant laying viokent heli his maſter, to. 
ſerve'a, year-beyond his timers + 4 bp nomads 


None :may. traffick:with'' a fotphom without his? 


: maſter's leave under ſevere penalties, .' VO Ger oft 
pride bringing/.goods with. them. or having; 
goods afli igned, to them in'the; country, ſhall: have: 
_ the coferry thereof and SF ro Ailpoſs af) then 
to their own uſe. ++ | Bs rail 
18 woman -ſervant-got. wich child to. ſerve eo. 
years after her time 1s: 
. No maſter ſhall make. any, RL with hizder- 
vant,. but. before a Jultice'ot peace.” 14 
| Servants and ſacraments, ſee: religion... ; || 
; None bur. a Cominiſſioner ſhall be. Sheriff — 


F343 


Religion. 
Sheriffs, 


county'; and ſuch Cammuſſioners ſhall execute the. 


office ſucceſſively.;- 14 (2.44 ,7 " 
Commiſſioners. of every county hall bs. anſyeras" 
ble for all publick-levies and taxes laid on the coun- 
ty, and for the Sheriffs. due: pertormance of his 'of- 
fice; and are impowered therefore ___ 7 
of him on his admiſſion. 
 Any-one.of :the council of: late may. ſit.jn any 


court in Fieginia, and-have. A VOICE AS: the irene tra 


have. R 2 3 
Noperſoa No perſon not "lH ;n, this: country. ſhall 
to have have an office here till he. has-been reſident three... 
a. years, In the. King ummediate  cauapiLe 
been "on On. © © 41 
dent three | No! perſon/ na go} Tat in. England. or 
years. elſewhere. ſhall be pag bearing ag office: cy» 

onwicts | 
difableg, VU or-military. wt 1.1999 1203 
' Whoever ſhall build a veal, b- fit. | hey» out 


for the ſea in this country, ſhall receive-of the 


 tuals,for: their paiſenge 
| land,''and rake-care 


cretary, on pain. of 'paying | all: his debts' andiva 


were 
| have long ſince lad. alge. al naemptn of. this na»! ; | 


Servants, coming, jad the A Sug ir in- 


order.:,.Thatthen, the, waters were created,. 


459. 


publick'a preiniimioh: Kiley pounds af-tobacco. per CH PR 

ron... NY + "v7" 'S med") 1} 134345 rot; y- ©" 

Maſternof ſhips ſhall provide jou; months Nine = 

ers in. ſetting, out-from Eng-.:, © © ..... 

at»poor ſervants do gok want. 

bedding: during the VOYAKE. "36; T5] its ge $ 491th os ak 3a 28] 
For the better taking; alarms on. the , approach of Gurs. 


an enetay, the firing £905 at "EY —_— are. 


prohibited: 196477 \ f 


In the year 1662 the ——_ were: we Kay ©) Sik | 
plant a. certain. number of, mulberry-trees,in order | 
to ſer - up a ſilk manufacture, and. encouragements--- 


given; for the - making of, filk_;--but they : - | | 


"4438 ba ; 


cure.” ror 
.It a flave reſiſt kh p60 ogg or tho — corre: Shave- 
him by -his maſter's orders, and. he,. by che. extre- | 
mity of the &orrection,,:chance to die;. the Merions-; 
correcting him ſhall be indemnified.- _.., 
All.fervants imported by ſhipping; whore not . 
Chriſtians, ſhall be flaves for.life ; and fach as;come 


* by land; ſhall ſerve. twelve, Jeary's- Si ny B94 ang 


girls tilthey;are-thirty;. 1 4 of ng | 
- All miniſters officiating in any p ablick cure; and.” Faxes 
ſix of their oripeines families, all be gpemgersl. 
frotry publick taxes... 7 
- None: ſhall bu [but b ing w hes Weight: 
audi dra was res. F ar G y ih. cigh 7 a_—_ mea- 
The widow may make choices of any. third, part, Widows 
of the' real eſtate;.. where her huſband, dies unteſtate, and or- 
and ſhallhave a third of the perſonal goo where: Pphan*. 
there-are not more than..two'children ; but. where - 
there. are more the, perſonal eſtate. ſhall, be di- 
vided: *qQualy- DORPTR Ws, ROD Lg Hh! chil- 
dren, AGES » 4 O42 14-5 


A Arts tt VaJer 


Enki. == 


Of the livies both: of: "the Indians _ Engliſh. 3 
" andeof ther Marriages, Tov ebildrems Aavrss, 
fone roig WG ne Le PD AFR hg 


JN 


F 4: *t a 0 


I&EF ;LXEE? 


"45 TY /v597i5 


3:1 firſt; ——_ we meet. © wich. of he, re- CHAP. 


4 ligion.of the, Virginians i is. that, given us.by.; >: 
Mr. HazrroT, an officer of Sir Wnt == | 
LEGH?S, Whom: he! employed, in, the diſcovery of ofthe Vir- 
that. country... / ..-- I 
Mr. Haz zxior ralages. that the. ladians, be. Harriot's 
| lievgd there; were. many,, gods- of, yariqus. orders: —_ 
. and degrees, .though, il: be only ſupreme Gop,, _ 
who had hd from all eternity, and. by WAA: 
every thing 1 ini the; univerſe was. produced...into., a 
being : Thar he firſt made. gods of a ſuperior _ 
det: to; be..his, gUaiſters and;inſtruments in/ the ſuc- 
ceeding, creations ang/ government of the- world : 
'That- he. alterwards created. the. ſun,. moon,. and 
ſtars, which ars. gods of, an. inferior claſs, who were 
ro, be. miniſters and agents.of thoſe of the. higher 
out, of. Of the 
which the. gods: foxmed all. other creatures,. viſible ©cation. 
and- inviſible la bur ſt of all, a waman,. who. be- 
ing impregnated by one of the gods, had children, 
m.whom-/all. the;reſt of \mankind. proceeded ; 


__ how lopeic was Gnce;t the:creation they do not. 


pret Din as - 

"They, believed. that hat: all. their gods were of. » 8 
man form, and. cherefore repreſented them, as ſuch 
inthe; 1mages they., made, and. placed. 3 4n... their Gods of 


templesz. in; {qme of which he had. ſeen; one, and human 


in-others- two.or three ; and that the. Lndians war = Rh 


cod as Io 


| They 


% 
. 


CHAP.” They CE IIA FOLIO 
, from the body - (according to its behavi 

A Cer world) tis" Either carried to heaven, the * habita- 
rewards tion'of the' gods, to enjoy: perpetual happineſs, or 
and pu- elſe $9 4 great pit or gulph whictras well as their 
—_— paradiſe they take to be in the' moſt. weltern--part 
- of thefwaild, there ro burn''and be tormented 

for ever, which! 


rival of the*Engliſty the 
man, who hadbeen +buried-the day before, bang 


_ the pods, 'who'' ordered him to return”/atid: tell 


his friends What" they {hould -do to'ravoid/'that | 
place 'of rofment : Thar another,” who was: bu- - 
ried the ſame year the Engliſh\came” thither, be- - 


ing taken ir like | manner out "of--his grave, de- 

* clared that his ſoul, j — cmngaey after death, —— 
conduRted along -a us planted on 

 _ fide with enfal — and ' the :moſt delicious - 

 Fruits;: ſuch*as*hehad never 'ſeen' before, or was 

able to deſcribe. * This road led him to"magnifi- 

cent buildings, near which he met his father,'who 

_____ cominanted/him' to return to his friends, and-in- 

_  truRt them what they ſhould do toobrain theples-- 

VOM ſures of that place. | 
_ _» » That* this he learned from their: Prieſts: emith- 


fore "Sree of -whom he was very intimate) and'this he Eng 


took to be the ſun of their religion : Thatupon' his 
The opi- acquainting them with the principles of 'the Chriſ- 
nion the tians, ' they 'gave that ' religion” the preference”to / 
Eft enter. OE OWN 3 nay, the Weroances and great men, 
tained of When they were ſick, would deſire. the Engliſh, 
the Eng- whom they looked upani as a kindiof inferior dei- 
liſh ie rel ties, to mediate with heaven, that their lives might 
" be ſpared, 'or that" after death*they” might __ 
eternal. bliſs : 'Such -was the"opinion"*they at-firſt 
entertained of 'the Engliſh ; and had it not 'been 
| for the unhappy conduct of ſome 'of our firlt ad- 
ventfirers, it had been then' the ealieft marcer tin" 
the world to have brought the 'Indians'to have 
_ embraced our” rcligion and ſubmitted ro 'our go- 
 vernilnent, without- uſing 'any -manner / of: force. 
"Our ſhips and artillery, our fire-arms, 'our+.clocks 
and_other- pieces of mechaniſm were fo amazing, 


_ with, 'thit they looked *upon them as more than” 

human Pw po ; eſteemitig them either the 

works of gods, or -of men. covey favoured 

and inſtructed by the gods: | TOA 

Mr. WantTz, who' a Governct fond ef the 

firft colonies, ſent to Virgunin"by Sir WAarTzr 

Worſhip RaLeon, relates, thar they” worſhip the" ſur 
of the ſun. with great folemnity : Phat at break of 'Uay, -be- 

| fore they'eat -or drank, mou. vein, and Cchil- 

_ _dren'u 5 'of  reh yeats' of age, went tothe 

__ water and'bathed until the fan'arole, and'therof- 


fered tobaoeo'to/this planets, and' Nooret toms the 
like afar, 1 IO IDC 70 we uk 
© Thenext gentleman wh 5 varetunref 


the religion of 'the Virginians 1 Captats' SMiTH, 

who was very inſtrumental in eſtabliſhing” che firſt 
ds at James' Town, and bad the government of 

It a confiderable' tine. F013 DONE VION: £677! 

' But'as Colonel- Bregks x(t included*gtear 

.. part of 'Mr. Sy1TH's nartitive if the relation he 

02949  giom es of the relig tous rites and ceremonies PF the 
bv aqua 4. =p in -the firſt place 'prefent' the 


er with what the Colonel has given us on' "his 
head, | 


our in this... 


- In their towns:3 and; becauſe-my rule is.tofay- nos. 


place of "torment | they call-+Po- 
pogoſlo ; - and for the confirmation of 'their-op1-. 
nion,” they related, -thara few/years before the at- 

& of 'a certain wicked 


fo much" beyond- ariy thing "they were acquainted ney. 


| ta-cnter taaeRure Bare 2 but-at laſt we ventu- 


_ feathersvof his wings hung dangling at it by a 


1 


I al ( ſays Colonel BuvzgLs uv) Cc HAPF: 
to haye dived hap all che: myſteries of the Indian, IX. 
religion, not-have I had ſuch apportunities af pe A 


10S them -as Father HENNEPIN and Baton La- Beverley's 


HON TAN; had by Jiving mach among the, Indians oont gf | 


thing tnicwhte | jecey t-dhwend; I hal bevery ©" 


brief upon-this head. . 

In the writings of theſe bs gentlemen, Layenot- 
but obſerve. direct contradictions, -altho?. they tra- - 
velled the ſame country, andthe accounts they pre- . 


- tend to. give, are of the ſame Indians. One makes - 
ſeen to move,” he was taken-up alive; and declared. 
that his foa? had'been carried" to-the very entrance 
of Popogofſo 3 but that he was ſaved by one-of 


them, have very refined. notions of a, Deity 3- and | 
the other does not allow them ſo much as the name - 
of a-God {For which reaſon'1. think myſelf. ob- 
liged- fincerely to deliver what 1 can, warrant to. be. 
true upon:tay own knowledge, it being neither. cay 
intereſt nor any. part of 1 bs wy to impolc upon 
the-workd; ;- -! { bs 7 

I have bh at Canal & the he Towns, 
and\converſed; with ſome of. ;the- moſt ſenſible of 
them im Virginia ; but 1 cauld-learn lictle -from 
them, it being reckoned .ſacrilege to divulge the . 
principles of their religion z however, the follow-_ 
ing adveriture diſcovered ſomething of it; As I 
was ranging the woods with-ſome other friends, we - 
fell upon»their»-Quiccolap (which. is their houſe of 
rehgious worſhip) at-a-time-when the-whole town. 
was gathered together in another place, to conſult - 
oor a bounds of —_ given them/by. the | 
Thus» Soding niet ſaw of ſo rin an; 
opportunity (becauſe we knew. the Indians; were 
engaged) - we refolved to make uſe of and -to-cx-- 
amine their Quiccolan, the-1nfide.of which they. 
never":{uffer:any to-fee; andrhaving They 
removed-about - fourteen . logs from the door: with 3vere no! 
which -t.'was barricado'd,' we went ing- aid! ar ©, fy 


fieſt- fo Lg em the 


but:naked walls and a fwe-place firſt adver:- 
in the middle : This houſe was about eighteen turers a- 
foot,” wide:; and ::thirty. foot-Jong, built ahet the 7ived. 
manner of their other. cabbins, but larger, with - 
a:hole-anithe middle of the roof to vent the ſmoke, 

the door being -at one end. Round'-abont the: 
houſe-at forme diſtance from it were ſet up poſts, 
with faces carved on them and: painted. We 
did-:not- obſerve | rake. 
light, except the door and the yent-of the chim- 
2At laſt we obſerved that at the:farther end 
about ten foot/of the room-was cut off by a par- 
tition of very cloſe matts, -and it was diſmal dark 


behind that partition. | We:were at firſt ſcrupulous 


red, and. about we felt ſome. poſts.in the 
middle-y then reaching our :hands up theſe: poſts 
we found large ſhelves, and upon theſeſhelves three 
matts, ach "of which was "rolled up and-ſewed 
faft'” Theſe-we 'handed "down 'to the light, and 
yur er ures Sunday 

A them without -d 
damage to the  ——_ theſe noe Kew 
ſome waſt 'bones, 'which we qudged-to-bethe bones 
of men; pa — we meaſured one;thigh-bone,, 
and found it two foot and nine inches long.. -1n 
another matr'we found "= rouge Tomahawks 
finely graved"and reſembled the 
wooden- faulchion by -Prize-fighters in 
land, except that they have no guard to fave ee 
fingers. "They were-made of a rough heavy wood, - 
and” among * theſe » Tombawks was the: 
that ever I ſaw, There was faſtened to'ics wild 
turkey's beard,” painted'red, and two of rhe longeſt 


ſtring 


5 


CHAP. ftring of about fix inches long, tibd ts the liead'of 
Ix. a Tomahawk. 

——"IÞn the third matt there was fornething which 
we' rook to be their' idol, tho? of "an underiſtig 
fort, and wanted putting together.” The letie: 
were theſe; firſt, a board three foot -and 'a half! 
long, with one indenture ar the upper end like w 
fork, to faſten the head upon 3 from thence half 
way town were half” hoops nailed to the edges of 
the board, at about four inches" diſtance,” which. 
were bowed bur fo reprefent the breaft and belly : 
On'the lower half was another board, of half the! 
length [of 'the” other, faſtened to it by Joints or: 
pieces of wood, which being ſet on each fideftood 
out* about fourteen inches from the body, and* 
half 'as high. We ſuppoſed the uſe of: thoſe tb be: 
for the 'bowing out of the knees when the image 

* wasſetup; There were pack*d up with theſe things' 
red and blue pieces of corton” cloth, 'rolls made 
up for 'arms, thighs, and Izgs bent too 'at the 
knees: It would be difficult ro ſee one of theſe 
images at this day, becauſe the Indians are ex- 

_ rream ſhy of expoſing them. We pur the cloaths' 
upon the hoops for the body, and faſtened on: 
the arms and legs, fo have a view of the repte- 
ſentation z' but the head /and rich bracelets which 


it is uſually adorned with were not there, or at. 


teaſt we did not find them. © We had not Ttcifure 
' to make a very narrow ſearch, for having ſpent 
about 'an hour in this enquiry, we feared the 
buſineſs of the Indians might be near over, and 
thar if we ſtaid longer we- might: be caughr'offer- 
ing an affront ro their ſuperſtition 3 ifor this reaſon 
we wrapt up thoſe holy materials 'in their ſeveral 
. matts again, and laid them on the ſhelf where"'we 
found them. This image; "when drefle& up, might 
look very venerable in that dark place w ere it is 
not” poſſible *to ſee it but+by the glimmering light 
that 1s.let in by lifting up apiece of the. matting; 
which we obſerved to be conveniently huhg* for 


thar purpoſe ;'' for when the light of ' the! door-and- 


chunney glance i ſeveral directions upon the image 


through"that little *paſſage, it muſt needs make. 


a firange-repreſentation,” which" theſe. poor people 
are tart ro worthip with. a devout 1gnorance. 


There are other things that contribute towards car- 


How does rying on this umpoſture. ' Firſt, the chief Conjurer 


Our author 


now  undiſcerned, move-the image as he pleaſes.” 


? 
Pe condly, A Prieſt of authority ſtands in the room 
_ with the people to keep them from being too. in« 
quiſitive, under the penalty of the Deir S  diſpleas 
ture and his own. cenſure. - 

Their idol'bears a ſeveral name in every nation, 

as Oker, Qv1ccos, K1wasa.' They do not 
- upon it as one” fingle being, but reckon 

Te are many of the fame. nature.  Fhey like- 

wiſe belieye'tnat there are my Deines: in oioves 

rown:! wits 

Captain + 'Phere are il ſome ings! in a-Oapinie Su 1Ta's 
Smith's relation 'that Colonel BeverLEYyhach nor mens 
rerigarte roned; as I remember, or atleaſt inthe manner 
on, - the Captain expreſſes himſelf, particularly,” \that 


the Virginians do not only worſhip the-Devity 


whom chey call O&e x,” but converſe RO 
with him. 3 MATH 

Thar they adore every thing they fear;' EY fire; 
water, chander, great guns, | fire-arms; arid. 
tes; and ſorne of them ſeeing an! Engliſh :boar; 
accieeony to SMITH, n maparys ready to. adore 
him.” {3 ooh 
He mnakes alſo the hdotivs was a of 
their Prieſts to be the ſame with thoſe: Mr. Bz+ 
''VF O L. 18H. NvMs. CAXANI 


Of VIRGINS Alt 


enters within the partition in the dark, and may, 
Se-- 


vi $1.24 #b6ghs'ro their Conjurers,” and fays their CHAP 
| devotions are! geherally ſung); thac/chiy. aſſemble. ed , 
about” x great! fire" fnging and5danting,! ſhouting. ul 
and making 4 moſt: biidcous noiſe-with: their catchesjThey uſu- 
for ſorhe- hours z after which they/fir down and); fnce = 
ſpend the reft-of the day. mn taſting, chaving; maderye, We 
an offering of the firſt piece to' the fire, :asif is faiditheir 
the better ſort 40 at every meal.-: Some relate, that bands 
they do 'not fo tmuth as rake # pipe. of "robaeeo but 
they offer the/firſt furnes of ir to! the ſunj/er to /-r 

fire, cas incenſe, 4 " | 

From thefeſeveral covenant th religion of the. omrarks 
Virginians] it: may be obſerved} that there are ſ5me-p" their (c- 
things in which All. travellers agree, tho' they difter' _ 
10 many, and'there is ſcarce Os one writer DR; -_ 
tent/with himfelf throug rhout. | ride» 

They all agree; yg the dakar achiveblacth 
one Gop, the creator of all things, who is inifi- 
nicely happy in"himſelf; bur has herle or no» regard 
to the trifling concerns of  meng having committed! | 

the government” of: the: world:{tor certain” inferior 
Deities. or Demons, to-whom' therefore they pay 
their/devotions 3/ and theſe-our travellers” have de 
notninated "Dev ris But if the Indians pray 'ro- 
theſe- Demons; and depend on*thenv for health, 


victory,” and} frajttul ſeaſons, which they diſperſe, 


to mankind; "in their opinion, as well as:affliftions: 
and calamities,” why we may: nor call theſe/unagj-: 
nary Dcitics Gods as well as thoſe the:Greeks and! 
Romans paid their devotions to, '{ Eannor conceive; 
tho? we admit both the one and theother tobe falſe 
Gods, or: rather no/Gods. 
'Again; their+Prieſts are frequently called Cons, 
jurers and fome; make the Prieft and the-Conju- 
-rer diftin&t officers 3 bur it is admitted that both-of, | 
rhem;perform the ſame- religious' rites:fomerimies ; 
bath pretend to foretel future events, -torcommandy 
the elements, :and do abundance'of ſupernatural 
things, .and both. of them are 'Pbyficians: -So that*- 
I am-apt to think they are of the-ſame'tribe: and 
order, and-only:receivedifferent. denominations hs 2 


cording:as they- apply.themſclves to this or that'pa 
of their office z;rho? it ſeems probable from: theſe: 


$5) BL Y 


relations; that before 4 Pricſt is 4dmitted to be a 


wh 4 or ID c__ to frees a; 
evere diſcipline :* ought | perceive, 
ho neither allowed to-act as; a Prieft or + 
until he is advanced. in ycars. © Thoſe- writers 1 

to be under a miſtake who relate, that their Prieſts | 
are elefted out-of the beſt families ; for 'it11g-very 
evident the prieſthood is: heredi tary amongſt them. 
Thoſe young noblemen-that _ the, diſcipline - 
of Huſkanawivgy it appears; are defigned' for Gock- 


_rouſes, or Miniſters of mat and ap and 


not for the prieſthood.” 1/4 11/t od 1 ors 
- Nor 4s the; Indian wreqduin all paitidithars ai 
fiſtentwithitlelf ; fort they apprehend Gov to be 
unconcerned: at/their behaviour in this: life, . how: 
comes it\to paſs-that they believe he conſigns the) 
good! to-Paradiſe and the- wicked to. an:eternity of 
et Af he:does this he; miſt- inſpe&t their 
ations and have a regard-to their everlaſting wel- 
tare, 'tho'-t ſhould be admutted/he- has committed 
the conduct of their affairs in this life to-his Ari- 
gels; QF: inks: language os wo gee to Dor 
vils. 134, 4 3 
:\Asito the ito of. the Chuiſtian pkaricn | in Va ©— The ſtate 


hors ginia,” Colonel Devin ny has giycr'us the follows © the . 


Chriitian 
» religion in 


Virgiuua. 


ing-account of it, * 

- There is in cach pariſh : a comrade buil 
Frye of timber, brick, or ſtone, and; decently: 
adorned with every thing PROT = A 
tion of divine ſervice. 

24 B If | 


* 


oWNÞ. [If apariiy beof greater bnfir thi Giditiny; Te 


IX, - hath generally a 'chapelof eaſe; and fome'ot the'pa- 
riſhes have two ſuch chapels, beſides'the church, for 

- - © "the greater convenience of the pariſhioners. In. 
' " "theſe chapels the Minifteripreaches alterhately,' al-. 
 - ways leaving a reader to read prayers when he can't 

> QT WORE 0s Oo 4 0g 
"The People generally of the Church 'of Eng- 
land, *which is the religion eſtabliſhed by law'in 


oy. "3 s . + "of "IV 4 6 SEAS SLEASS 4 © AW, 
that” cotitty, 'from which" there are vety few di 


ſenters ; yet liberty of conſcience is given to all 
_ - other congregations pretendingito chriſtianity,” 'on 
\ MESS © 


ris 'obſerved_/by letting 'them alone they decreaſe 


© 'Themaintenancefor a Miniſter there is appointed 
by law at fixteen'thouſand pounds'of tobacco per 


annum (be theopariſh' great or ſmall) as'alſo'a dwel- 
lng-houſe and glebe, together with "certain per- 
quilites for marriages 'and funeral-ſermons; ©"Phat 
which:makes the difference inthe beniefices of. the 


_ clergy is the value'of the tobacco, according to the: 


diſtin ſpecies of. it, or according to the place of 

its- growth, Beſides, in large and rich pariſhes, 

more }marriages will probably happen, and more 
funeral-ſermons. . _ mow ts, Mg 

"The. fee, by law, for a funeral-ſermon is forty 

- Hillings, or four hundred pounds of tobacco y for 

a marriage by licenſe twenty ſhillings, 'or 'two hun- 

dred pounds 'of 'tobacco ; and where the banes are 

_ prochkimed. only five ſhillings, or fifty pounds'ot 


bags. -: fr EE PI, LE 
When theſe: ſalaries, were granted, the aflembly 
valued tobacco 'at ten ſhillings per hundred, at 
"which rate*the ſixteen thouſand pounds comes to: 
fourſcore pounds ſterling ; but in all pariſhes where 
the ſweet ſcented grows, ſince'the law for appoint- 
Ing Agents'to view the tobacco'was made, 1t-has 


= Tn ſome /pariſhes likewiſe there are, by dona- 


ſurrender of the ſame' value when he leaves the pa- 


kb 
—_— 


rochial affairs, 'a veſtry is appointed ineach pariſh. 
Theſe veftries conſiſtiof twelve' gentlemen of the 
pariſh, and were firft choſen, by the'vote of the pa-- 
- riſhioners 3.+but upon; the death. of any, have 'been. 
continued by the ſuryivor's elefting another in his 
place. Theſe'in the'natge of the pariſh make pre- 
ſentation of Miniſters, and have the ſole power of 
all pariſh affeflments. "They are qualified for this 
employment by ſubſcribing to be conformable to 
the doarine: and diſcipline of 'the Church of Eng- 
tand. If. there be a Miniſter incumbent, : he al- 


, | ways preſides in the 'veſtry,* 1 | 
| | .-*For'the eale'of the eftry an general, and for diſ-: 
| chargingthe:bulineſs'vf the parifh, they chuſe two: 


from among themſelvestobe Church-wardens, which 


[ muſt be annually changed, that the burthen'may lie 
1 | equally upon/ all, The bulineſs of: theſe Church- 
__ ®vaardens 4s 'to'ſee the orders and agreements of the 
._ .. ...., Veſtry performed to collect all the' pariſh tobacco, 
+ and diftribnte-4t'to/the ſeveral claimers 3 to make 


profaneneſs and immorality 
and there proſecute ir. 

and. | E If 

bs. 4. - 


o WY of 
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to the County-courts, 
o : © ” * 
&4® y SS % + $4 
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dition they ſubmit to all pariſh duties.” They/ 
Have but one ſet conventicle amongſt them, name-. 
_ ly,''a meeting of quakers in Nanſamund County ; 
others that have'lately been being now'extinCt + And. 


Y pon Ione Ti 
churches but Miniſters ordained by fome reverend 


- ever {ince. 


generally been fold-for double thar value, and'ne- 


up the accounts of the pariſh, avd- to preſent all 


THE PRESENT STATE 


© By theſe'the robacco ff the Miniſter is colleted;'C 1 AP. 
and brought him in hogſheads convenient forſhip- - 1X 
ping, 'ſ6 that he's at no farther trouble burtoze- 
ceive it in thar condition, This was ordained by 

the law of the' country for the eaſe of the Mini-' 
ſters, that fo they being delivered from thi trouble 


- of gathering in their dues, may have the more time 


to apply themſelves to-the"extrciſts of 'their holy 
function, arid live its a detency ſuitable to their or- 
der, Tt may. here be obferved,” that the , labour of 
a dozen Negroes «does but' anfwer this falary, and 


feldom yields a greateft crop of ſiveetsſcented tobac- 


co, than is'allowed to each of their Miniſters. 

** Probates of wills and/adminiftrations are, accord- 
ing to their law, petitioned for in the Conunty-courts, 
and by them ſecurity taken and certified to the Go- 
vernor, which, it he approves the commilliion, is 


| then ſigned by them witliout fee. Martiage-licenſes 


are iſſued by the Clerks of theſe cours; and figned 
by the Juſtice in commiſſion, ,or by any perſan de- 
puted by the Goyernor, for which a fee of twenty 
ſhillings muſt bepaid to the Governor. The power 
of induttion upon preſentation of Miniſters 1s alfo 
HYGENA 2 PER Sag 5, 
In the year 1647, when the ſeftaries began to 


ſpread themſetves ſo much'in England," the affem- = 


bly made a law againft' them, to prevent their 
preaching and propagating their dottrines in that 
They admitted none to preach in. their 


Biſhop of the Church of England; and the Gover- 


nor for the time being, as the moſt ſuirable publick 


perſon among them, was left ſole judge of the'cer-. 
tficates of fuch ordination, and fo he' has continued 


- 


; Nt The only. thing I- have heard the clergy : com-The cler- 
Plain off there, is what they call precariguſrieſs in 2's <0n- 


dition pre- 


their! livings ; that is, they . have nor "indudtions ©." 
generally, and therefore are notintituled to a free- here. 
hold ; butare liable, without trial or crime alledged, © 


\to be put our by the veltry : And'tho” ſome have \ 


prevailed with their veſtries to preſent them for in- 


 dvftion, the great number of their Miniſters have 
es. Ii! | _ no induction, yet they are very: rarely turned out 

tion,” ſtocks of (cattle and *Negroes:on' the glebes, | 
which are alſo allowed the Miniſter for his uſe and 
- encourdgement, he. only being» accountable for the 


without ſome great provocation z and then, if 


- they have not been abominably ſcandalous, they 


immediately get other pariſhes : |For there is no 
benefice wharſoever in that country that' remains 


without a Miniſter if they can get one, and mo qua- 


OL OW wn” ERP oe apy 5s eng nb | 
For the well:governing'of theſc'and/all'orher pa- lified Miniſter ever yer returned from 'thar country 


for want of prefermeac. 
veral vacant pariſhes. | 

The college, as has been hinted, was founded by The co!- 
their late Majeſties'King WiLLtam and Queen lege «:- 


They have frequently ſe- 


Maxy in the year 1692, towards the founding of 49%<4- 
- which they gaye one thouſand nine hundred eight 


five pounds, fourteen ſhillings and-ten pence. "Th 
gave more towards the endowment of it twenty 


thouſand acres of land, the revenue of one penny 


per pound on tobacco exported to the. plantations 
from Virginia and . Maryland, and the Surveyor- 
General's place of that colony then void, and ap- 
pointed them” a Burgeſs to repreſent them in the 


aſſemblies; The land hitherto has yielded little or 


no pot, the duty of one penny per pound brings 
in about two hundred pounds a year, and the Sur- 
yeyor-GeneraPFs place about fifty pounds a year ; 
to. which the afſembly have added a duty on ſkins 
and furrs exported, worth about one hundred pounds 

SER. 07 7763 10h TT 367 es rbgr bores 
By the ſame charter likewiſe their Majeſties 
| args a' power to' certain” gentlemen,. and the 
urvivors of them as Truſtees, to' build and efta- 
| 1250.8 of Fo t bliſth 


of ES 403. 
were raught- until they grew big enough, for their C HAP- 


=Y ®3 
/ 
; 


tne is hel 


give with their ſons renders them a comfortable: 
ubliſtence., . Theſe, ſchools, have been founded by: 


; NO 29! S. | Lo F# ined gentlemen, andthe. 
Yhe Tis The perſons named in the charter for Truſtees management of them. hath commonly! been left | 
oe © are made Goyernors and, Viſitors of the, college, to, the direion: of the County-court, 'or- to_the 


may. be. eighteen, but not. to. exceed twenty, of 
which ant is to be Reftor,, and annually choſer 
by, theraſelves on the firſt Monday after the 25th 
| Theſe have the nomination of the Preſident and. 
Maſters of the college, and all other Officers. be- 
| longing|to it 3 and: the power of niaking ſtatutes charitable teſtator to the poor of the pariſh he lived: 
and ordinances for the better rule. and government 0 
thereof... The building is to confiſt of a quadran-. 
Ed two. ſides of which are, not yet carried up. 
; In this part are contained all conyemiencies of cook- 
ing, brewing, baking,. &c. and convenient rooms 
for the reception of the Preſident and Maſters, 
with many. more Scholars than are as yet come to eſtates, being regulated by the Merchants 'in Eng-: 
1t 3 in this part are alſo the hall and ſchool-room. | is' 
The a was intended to be an entire, ſquare enough for them in the fale of 'their Tobacco and 
when finiſhed 3, two ſides of this was finiſhed at the other trade. - RS, 
latter end of Governor Nicioisow's time 3 and _ 
the Maſters and Scholars, with the neceſlary houſe- any perſon. is diſabled from 
| keepersand ſervants were ſettled in ir, ard ſo con- | 
The col- tinued. ah ths . firſt, . year of Governor ' NoT T's 
lege bunt. rep, i which it happencd to be. burnt. (n-body rate of ſo : 
knows how) .down .to the ground, and yery little land) that giye but juſt, ſufficient ro preſerve the 
ſaved that. was in. itz, the fire breaking out about pog n peri [ 7 creature 
ten o'clock at night in a,publick time, _  receivedio 
| _ The Goyernor and, all the gentlemen that were he js at, che. publick charge boarded plencifully. 
_ In town came up to the lamentable ſpetacle, ma- | p or Þ | 
' Dy getting. out of their beds 3 but the fire had got i 
ſuch power before it was diſcovered, and was, ſo 
fierce, .. that. there was no hopes, of putting a ſtop 
to it ,, and thergfore no attempts made to that much. as ſtang. ined of them... 1 |, 
end. I | 1642 4, Mr BEvERLEr, in ſpeaking of. the Virgi- Of thei: 
Rebuilt. © Jn this condition it lay till the arrival of Colonel nian women... lays, that, their dreſs -18 but . little W2PE2- 
SpoTSWOOD, in Whole time it was raiſed ;again different from that of _ the: men, | fo 00 
to the ſame bigneſs as, before, and ſettled, | \ ha] | 
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working, 'and fo is 


. 


There, had becn, a donation. of large ſums, of men' of; diſtinflion ;are deep necklaces, pendants, 
money by the honourable RoszxT Boy 1s,. Eſq; and bracelets made of. 

ro this college, for the education of Indian children 

therein. In order, ro make uſe of this, they had 

tormerly bought. half a dozen captive Indian chil- 

dren flaves, and put .thega. to the college z, this 

method did nor fatisfy this Governor, as not an- 

iwering the intent of. the donor z, {o to work he 

- £025 atuong the. tributary and other neighbouring 

Fadians, and in a, ſhort tame, brought them to 

ſend their children to. be educated, and brought ward 

new nations, ſome of which hved , four hundred 'w 

Scivv', c- Miles off, taking their.children for hoſtages, and _ fi bs a 

reecd for education , equally, at. the. ame ume ſetting up "rs The. Indians ; olem 
tive.” ſchool in the frontiers ay ly. the. Indians, lickly, .and eſteem. their vows made at that time 
that they might often ſee. their children under the fa | | | 

firſt , management, - where. . they, learned to. read,  usz, but he.d 

paying fifty Pounds yer annum, out_of his own ger. of folemnizing them. He /adds,,” that: either 

_ pogket 10 rhe School-maſter there 3 after, which wh 

+ any were brought to the college, where they cannot agree : ' But fo great is the ſcandal of a 9i- 


vorce, 


464 
. Wnt chat.muartiew people: very feldorh Her their 


quatrels:proceed to a ſeparation. However, when 
” this does happen; they eſteem.all'the ties of matri- 


Ws h: w87 "bur while" the contract'conti- 
"by | Moyalty: 1 1s efteermed the” moſt. unjlrdeteble 
Fw  criqniweither SW | LETT YN 205 RO! 
_ 7 Upon Unvorce the chilliren- go with'the' one or 
ehedther, :according;'to 'the' affe&tions of "the pa- 
rents forthem 4 for children are nor reckoned a 
_ bujtheiſhere, © bur rather a"part-of "their treaſure ; 
and if 'they happen'to dilagree about dividing their 
children, .chey part them as + Wally-.as" Ry iy, 
dllowingthe 'man his choice: /' 


"Sifewhess'5: 


females. mayiproſtiture-thettſelves for peak, beads, 
or almoſt|any toy, .he looks upon this to be. u 
calumny:; for if a fingle woman have-a child, 

is ſucha diſgrace-that ſhe»can never get Wo a 

 +huſband terwards. But the Colonel 'feemis"'to 

_ except {ome cafes, for page r59, he ſays, where 
an Indian of quality viſits a neighbour, after he 

has beenentertained with''feaſting and' dancing, 
a brace of young beautiful virgins are choſen-to 
wait upon him at night,” who undreſs the happy 
man: 'and'as 

ſelves down by him ; and they efteem ita breach 
of  hoſpitality-not-to ſubmit to every thing he de- 
ſires. . --Butthe . adds, that this' Kind ceremony 1s 
only: uſed: co: men'of great” diftinftion : And” the 
young women are”"ſo' far from ſuffering m their 
reputations by this piece of civility, that they are- 
envied\ by their-companions, -as having had the 
greateſt honour in'the world done them when ay 
were firigled our for'that purpoſe. 

When a. child 45" born, inſtead of. keeping | It 
warm, ' and. fwaddling ir” up in a great many 
eloaths, *as European nurſes: do, "they 'plunge. it 

_ over head-and (ears 1 cold water, and then bind 
it naked, to aboard with a hole” for evacuation ; 
but the. board+is lined with'.cotton, ' wool, turrs, 
or other fot covering. to'make the child's lodging 
the cafer:; . for. it: remains: thus faſtened” tothe 
beard- ſeveral months, being only taken off every 

_ day to be waſhed and: cleaned. © While the child. 
is thus \faſteved to the board, 'they cither lay it 
flat on .4ts back, or ſer the board leaning againſt 
ſomething, or-elfe they bn it-up by aiſtring on 
the | bough of a tree, or againſt a wall: And 
when it is let looſe from the |board-they- ſuffer 
"It "crawl abour on all fours, till it- is able to--g9. 

. - alone; except when the woman-goes abroad”; 4 


Children. 


be in \{uramer, + having one-of the legs under her 
arm, and - the oppoſite hand of -the child inthers, 
oyer her ſhoulder, the child hanging: 
_ peck with the | other hand. ; but in the winter 
ſhe. carrics'her':<hild in her mantle or watcheoat, 


the head expoſed to the air. 
Logliſh 


Women, 


tacir complexions z and forthe, perhaps, \were ap- 


Bur fo. ſoon. as;:the colony. was ſettled, 'and the 


girls went over thither from: England, n expecta- 


4 ay &h chem of their One behaviour 6h this 


zW ſev * - 


, -'43P 
(8 : on 


lb 


T H E PRES ENT SPATE 
fide the water { for without” ſuch certificates, 'the CH Ap. 
Colonel infinnares, "the Cautious planters, - though. Ix. 
in never ſo much diſtreſs" for wives,” would not 


mony dillalved, and cither party is -at liberty'to 


And whereas it is reported thay young Indian 


ſoon-as-he is in bed gently'lay hai 


IN ſowingand planting tobacco, corn, & 


about the 


a5 the beggars do theirs in; blaykets,. Ting only 


As toithe' Engliſh 'WOmmen;. Mr. Rxvz's LEY, 
obſerves,” that. the.colony/was at firſt put to hard 
ſhifts, very few gomg over: /with' the adventurers, 
who ſeemed: to have -am' averſion tothe Indian 
women,' either '0n | account of-rheir paganiſm' or 


prehenſive , ſuch wives would - conſpire with: 'their 
_ relations- and;countrymen'to Ueſtroy: *the . colony. 


planters were-in good circumitances,/a' great many . 


yon [of + making-»their fortunes, carrying cettifi- 


adrfit them to their beds.” If they were but mo-' 
derately qualified in ottier reſpetts in' thoſe days 
rhey might / depend pon being well trarryed. 
The- Plahrers 7 Fo ſo far from expeting mon 
with a woman, that "it ww a common'thing 

buy a deſerving wife,” Who came over Tthither a 
ſervant; at the'price of aft hundred Pounds; if the 
carryed 'g60d- teſtimonials 'with her, But” after- 
wards, when' the fruitfulnefs of 'Virginia' was bet- 


-rer known, 'and rhe dabgers" ificident to Ab (infant 


ſettkement"were over, people in good circumſtances 
went over 'thither with ,their farmihes: either ro 
improve their eſtates, 'or to avoid perſerutioh. at 
home: And particulafly in the time of the grand 
rebellion ſeveral good Cavalier families retired rhi- 
ther as thoſe of the other fide did upon the reſto- 


ration'of. King CHanxLzs the ſecond + Yet Vir- 


gina had. but few of the larter, having Ff iſtinguiſh- 
ed herſelf by het loyalty in adhering 1 to the royal 


family after all other people had ſubmitted ro the 


uſurpation.” The rotmd-heads, for = moſt part 


therefore wehtit to New- England. 


"The diſtinEtion uſually made SAD" Eh Givdnte Servants 
and flaves is, 'that the firſt are but temporary ſer- and ſlave, 


' vants ad uſually Chriſtians; wheres the Tarrer ** dif. 


wich their Pater 'te perperaly Mares, ule ere. 
they' happen to be enfranchifed. | ” ug 


The cuſtom, in relation to temporary fervants, 
whete they have no indentures that limit the time 
of their ſervice is, that if ſuch ſervants be under 
nineteen years Fa age, they muſt be broughtinto 

court to have their ages adjudged ; 3 and fam The 
ages they are judged to be of' they mult ſerve 
until twenty-four, but if they be Fn: fy upwards 
of nineteen, they are then only to” bel rvants for 
five years. 

Male Grpins' and: laves of: both ſexes are em- 
ployed rogetherin tilling and manuring ey Pounds 

ome 
diſtinEtion is 'made between them in their cloaths 
and food, but the work of both is no other chan: 
what the overſeers, the freemen, and the Planters 
themlclves _ 

Sufficient diſtin&tion is alſo made between the 
female ſervants and ſlaves ; for a white woman is 
rarely or never put to work'in the ground if ſhe 
be good for any thing elſt : And to diſcourage. all 
planters from uſing 'any woman ſo, thejr law 


nd makes"female ſervants working in the grouhd 
then the takes her child at her-back, naked,” if-it 


titheable, while it ſuffers all other white women 
to be abſolutely exempted ; whereas on the other 
hand it is a common thing wo work a. woman 
ſlave out of doors ; nor does the law make any 
diſtinetion in her taxes, whether her work be 
abroad or at home,  ' 

Becauſe I have heard ( adds the Colonel ) how 
ſtrangely cruel and ſevere the ſervice of this country 
is reprelented/in ſome'parts of England, I cannot 
forbear affirming that the work of their ſervants 
and faves is no other than what every common * 
freeman does: Neither is any ſervant required to 
do-'tmore a day than his overſeer. And I can 
affure you, with grear 'truth, that generall . 
their ſlaves are” nor worked' near fo hard nor 4 
many hours in a'day- as the'haſbandmen and cay- 
labourers in England.” "At overſeer is a man that 
hath ſerved his time, ' and; acquired *rhe Tkill and 
charaQter of 'an experienced planter ; and is there- 
fore! entruſted with the direction of the fervants 


apd Nlavey. Fi 
| But 
4 | , 
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CHAP. Butto ntepinns this account of ſervants, I ſhall thoughts. of ſuch; ulage than, the Virginians, nor © 
_ five you @ ſhort relation of the care their Jaws take take/ more. precaution.to prevent it we Nara 


that-they may he As, tenderly as ;pollibie.. . .- it was in former 


_ By the. laws of their country, + As to.. conyi qukfaion, who are + wan: 
_ " 1.:All ſervants whatſoever have their chmnpleinen ported to the, ſerve, a rho n 
heard without fee' ot, reward z but if the; maſter of .years,. VERLEY obſerves, hat: the 


be- fourid faulty the charge of the complaint is 


_ caſt; upon! him; otherwiſe the buſing@/ia tage ox 
officto.- - 


2. Any Juſtice of peace may receive the com- 


plaint of a ſervant, and order every thing relatin 
thereto . until the next county-court z, where it wi 
be [finally determined, 

- 3... All maſters are under the corretion and cen- 
fore of che county-courts, to provide, for _ 
ſervants good. and —— diet, cloathing, and 


hey. are nlavys. co 1pon 


3. appear. upon. the Grſt 


potice: 
otherwit to forfeic the ſervice &f.thomp-macil they 


en of. the complaine of their ſervants ; 


cedy anter, is Face Fon. tO. buy by 
Ri opinion, they will in the end prove Fo 
deliruttive to. that country, there having been ; 


great many robberies , and. murders committe 
there of late. years 1, which 


| EN ths ws Y Tf} 
CH A P; x.. 


o o + © 
Z {3 


| of their Ac” ways, WY Ke % "iu Wi 


- their ſhipping, foreign trade, and £01 ;, a5 alfa. 0 
. their road. Kog-ls way of trawling 5 me She E. 
© ones, earths, A: minerals. |. 


fs 99, ls wu_ Sig 5 


do appear. 

5. All ſervants complaints. are..to- be received 
__ _& anytime, in court. without. proceſs;; and ' ſhall 

not. be delayed for want-of form z- but-the merits 


PHE foribeton of the Indians coofilt only CHAT: 
of a wooden. pallifadoe. or. ſtockade, about 

ten or twelve foot bigh, and when they would Feentna. 
make themſelves very ſafe (ſays Colonel Bzvz s- tions. 


of the. complaint muſt be immediately enquired 


into-by. the Juſtices 3 and if, the maſter cauſe any fo 


delay therein, the. court may. remove ſuch ſer- 
vants ® they ſee cauſeuoel Rea u-oeme 
to. tria | 
6,:1f a maſter ſhall at any time, ; difabey: an or- 
der of court made upon any complaint of a ſervant, 
the court is unpowered to remove” ſuch ſervant 
| forthwith to another maſter, who will be kinder ; 
giving.to the former maſter. the produce only (af- 
ter fees. deduRted) of what ſuch Rayank: ſhall be 
| {old for by publick out-cry. 1 
7: 1f; a maſter ſhould be fo cruel as "to uſe his 
Foe oo ill that is fallen ſick or lame in, his ſervice, 
and thereby rendered unfit for labour, he muſt be 


ſuch'cruclty, and boarded in ſome good planter's 
houſe, until the-time of his freedom, (the charge 
of which muſt be laid before the next county-court, 
'which has power to. levy the ſame from time to 
time upon the goods and chattels of the maſter ;) 
after which the charge of ſuch boarding is to cqme 
one * 0th 6 in general, | 

11 hired ſervants are entitled to theſe pri- 
A | 

9. No males of. a # NeRER, can a a new 
bargain for ſervice. or other. matter without me 
privity and. conſent of the county-court,. to 
vent the maſter's over-reaching -or | terrifying ſuch 
ſervant into an unreaſonable compliance, 

10, The property. of all money and goods ſent 
over thither to {ervants, or carried in with them, is 
_ reſerved -to ſhemieſveyy and remains cnnrely, at 

Shin diſpoſal. 

| meh ſervant, at his freadow,. receives of 
his DE ws ten buſhels of. cora. (which is ſufficient 
almoſt fora Fear) £wo new Ate of cloaths, bo 
linen and woolen, .and 2 gun gt. twenty ſhillings 
value ; and then' becomes .as free in al reſpects, 
and. as 'much intituled to the liberties and privile- 
ges of. the country. as Any other of, the .in 
or natives are,-if ſuch ſervants Are. not aliens: + .. 

12, Each ſeryanc has then alſaa right to take u 
fey acres of land where he can find, any. unpatented. 

'4 his is Waat the laws preſcribe. in- ayour.of, ſer- 
vants 3; by which you. may, find that, the cruelties , 
and feverities imputed to. that country are an un- _ 
ul FOI: ; for no +" poapſe. more F Owe Da 

FQ 2 BE. ore nf ; 


vention of his great men to affiſt at a 


e while ſingi 
bath Et and eſpe realy 
mahawks w 


MARES? | 

, themſelves, they arg gh timorous when they come 
to.a 
foley 
_ prize and 


LEY) they have a triph pallifadae, with which chey 
metimes encompals their whole town -; but for 
the . moſt part only their King's houſes, and as 
many more 2s [they judge ſufficient to harbour al! 
their people upon. the approach of an enemy : 
'And within thele fortreſſes. they never fail to ſecure 
their idols and facred relicks, with. the. embalmmed 

of. their deceaſed Princes. .. In chuſing the 
ground wan yy. take eary 0 have 
water enough, a ſpacious parade to draw u 
their troops z, in which chey :make. a fire Ry 
evening and dance round it, either in devotian or 
for their diverſion, - or both; for I find rravcllers 
are nat about it. 


; The ſame writer informs us, that whey the In- Wars. 
removed by the Church-wardens out of the way of dians 


are about to. enter upon a. war or avy other 
important enterprize, the King fymmons a con- 
and coun- 
cil, which, in their language, is. a Matcha- 
ade 5 a-M yo es A 
pecially when, a war is the you 
men --to.;paint., themſelves irregularly with Acts 
red, white, and other motly colours, making one 
half of their face red (for inſtance,) and the other 
half black or white, wich great circles of a diffe- 
rent hue round their Jn with monſtrous muſta- 
choes, and a thouſan fantaſtical fi all: over 
the reſt of their body z. and to themſelves 


hb app ear yet more OP and frigheful, they ſftrew 


down, or the hair of beaſts. upon the painc 
while it is ſtill moiſt and capable of bout 

light ſubſtances ſtick faſt _ When they are thus 
formida equipped, they ruſh into the Matcha- 
camoco, and inſtancly begin ſome very groteſque 
dance, holding their arrows or tomahawks in their 
hands, and all the ancient glo- 
of their own fa- 


with their to- 
A dreadful Yo x; they intend to 
t their enemies. 


ding theſe ble airs they. give 


nipg/and Ke. 


make amar 
'Natwit 


and rarely perform any open or bold 
x ec they ® j chiefly by Mr 
1 am 


Wy in the be 
lies for conſu 
ſerves, hk ny WIRy rho hy es 


4 * wt 


of ; a war the have aſem- 
beg a Colonel Werkrey 


es, 


| . 
o "—_—_ by Thy > 


C hi = ak P: ® they | have he meetings again for protections” 
, Wa ref, which Eg Re all MO 

| | 'warks $44 a wild and extray age Jy - aac 
Treaties © They dfe dm Einbathed tor treating; and'ure 
ne” vl <7 fon In ng AP Eace, yt 
' _a'toma awk ifing n ones,” 'or plant- 
ing 4 tree ori the} nog in gt that al crit is 


buried with, te Ree Oh that all the deſolations 
bs war are” "at an ©d, and: that friendſhip Thall 
- flouriſh among them like a tree.” 
© They haye a peculiar way of receiving ranges, 
and. Aiſlinguiſbing whether they cotne as friends'or 
enemies, tho' they do not underſtand each others 
language : And that is by a. ſigular method of 
ſmoaking tobacco, in which theſe Ching Are al- al- 
ways obſerved. 
1. .They 'oake"s ipe rhitch larger and bipſer 
than the i hi Le PRE Chp expreſly madefor 
_ that purpole, dag” which Ih yd plentifally 
rovided 3 they call them the pipes of peace. 
x I 5 This: -pp 7 they Any 0jin rich tobacco 
- fore the face” of bo Grad ang Tight t tt. : 
"+2. The chief mian'of the Fndians, to Woh the 
© ftrangers cojne, Takes two or "three whiff, wit 
I hands it to the chief”? of the ſtrangers.” | 
ey 16 the Thanger reftiſes' bo Trhoak | it s LY gi 
or war 


Tf" it ks ;pekee 2: ik hide: of this <ftrabiters 
cally a whiff 'or eworin the. Pipe, "and preſents it to 
the next Ee? 'fmnan of thi. town” they come ro vilit. 
He, after taking two or. three wHifis, 'pives It back 
ro the next” fe WY and 16* "on alterijatt 
until they have paſfed © | the) perſons* of note" 0. 
each; ſide, and then the Negd icy ig ended; \ 
(After a lifthe* diſtourſe, they & march” dhe 
in friendly, imatiner into-* "the towh, Aand*'then 
proceed to exphit? the” "buſineſs ypotr which tiey 

_ came. _ This method 1 1S AS; *benietal '2 rule ttnong 
_ all, the Tndfans'* of + thoſe fi 'of Amerita, s' the 
oy of truce is; We. As And hy 


The pipe 
or calamet 
of peace. 


pa, 


Pe to- adorn. them Ah Beit. wings pit Fe. 
thers of; Birds,” as "likewiſe: with "peak, beads,” or 
other” toys, _ Cn | 
Such 2 pipe is'a paſs ag fafe thai amoh 
the allies of:the nation which has fe it: Ani 
in all embaſſies the Eribaſſador' carries? that calamet 'T' 
or pipe, .;as the ſymbol of peace, which 1 hy al 
reſp:&ed;; for the'ſavages are generally TR erſuadied 
that ſome ob misfortune *would befa 


they violated 'the” publick! faith of 'the' rin 
Fortifica- TJ come in the 


t place to trear of the forts FR 
ny forces,of-the Eng] liſh | m N V3 "And'T find bore 
ih. * formerly had forts at the heads of the rivers in th 

op He. country, to "defend them againſt "the ir 
curſions: of. the Indians, and others, At the mouth 


vu 7 


 Chblepeak, for the fecurity of ehicir te pings if 
pyrates and enernies; bur theſe” _—_ uffered 
'to decay, and they 'at' this Uay Yepend ir 


ad, and the*nien'of 'war that are © 
land, ro Uefeh ther” a&ainſt 
any” axracks | from”  ſchward. 4 Blavine no hing 
Therefore ro) ic regard'te to: "thei fortif ations, 
Bvs me leave; before'I enquire into- cher militia, 
to gk e notice of 'ſome cg t-buikifigs they Have 
ereted 'of late” years? mMramſbur: 
"pay now very War be” deenſed'the br ah of Vit- 
8g at it is tHe Rat-of the Governors 
"here are, - according to Mr. BeveRLEy, 


On the militia at 
ſent chitHer from! 


THB "PRESENT 
three / fine publick buildings Jeivty ereted, 'which, C H A P7 


ol, 


 'Theſt houſes are covered With elap- 


High "Which ' 
*which"by 


STATE. 


according to his'opinion, ate the'moſt magnificent , 


of any mn Engliſh Atriericw, ivizi 1. The'rollege, 
which has been already: Weſcribed;” 12.. Phe capi- 1 


The Govertwors honfe;s - 
In thecapito! the 'comneil 42d." 


Bo _ 
lick build- ' 
ar ſtate-Mouſe;/ \where' vienTgeneral A ad _ 

fins? : And, 3; 


erected. 


ures 


are "held, 'atid” Kefe "are apartments for the ,igreat 


officers and others ; and not far from it ſtands the 
publick''ptifor for cfiminals, having a large open 
yard contfivedfor the health of the priſoners ; and 
at the:end'of it is another priſon-fordebtors. »:'The 
Governor's houſe is not the lafgeftrof-theſe build- 
gs, barby* far the Trot bemaiful.: This .vas 


enaCted*to'Be'built 'Þy thieigengal aſſembly In Go- 


vernar' NorTT*s:time; but wis finiſhed" afidtele- 


gantly adorned, in the manner we ce it at preſent, . 


by 'Govertyor! SPOTSWOGD. 2:1 *his" Tirfie alſo. was 


built-a "new brick-church'and mhgarine'of, arms 


he alſo altered\rhe plan” of the town; owhichrhac 


&: been laid out in the whimſicalform of a W xd: ny 
| giving | quite arſother face omononw WA nm 


All theſe buildings areof brick; covered wich 
ſhingle; except: the debtors piiſn;” Which '1S flat- 
rooted-:” Them [private buildifigs alſy "Were"tmuch 
improved in the time of Governor Sp6T5Wwoon, 


houſes, - thatly/*60ms on a fier; for they :ds not 
affeft to have them high as they have'room 
enough*to' build tipor, and'are in'this way' of build- 
ing leſs expoſed 'to"'the high” winds'which"rage on 
this' coaſt at'ſothe'Teaſons of the year : But though 
they have"not 'tnany ſtories'in their honſts they de- 
light in Tpatious rooms,” amd"'of are have made 


| ſeveral gentlemen building- themſelves large brick ' 


them muth leftier -thatt - #ortietly's' therr windows 
are large and faſhed with &rown'glafs,” and” their 


apartinetitsadorned' with rich furniture ;" their dai- 


ries; Kitcheris, *and other offices ſtand __ a þ gona 


from'the'dwelling-houſe," boged 


Their ' robacco-houſes'' are -bivile-atl of nd ay ? 


_ bpen/and” airy. as poſſible '; which fort of binlding 
is. the moſt- convenient for curing” their | tobacco. 


-board, as" the 


others are With Thinple; that's, '6blong; ſquares of 


oypreſs or pineawood ; ;" tho whey: HaveMlate enough 
in ſome parts of "the country;" and 
making, tiles ; they have very few. Nate"or ou 


houſes,*#2 102 Mol 0187 ered rnd nent; 
The militia are the. only forces in Virs 
are” Happy  (actordivg to Colohel"Bever- 


eb "the eroyment"of an"everlaſting peace ; 
which their\ poverty "arid" want" of towns! Aecure to 
if them.” They have the Indians round'about in ſub- 
jection, and have no fort 'of a 
them :” And for @' fortign "enemy it:can never be 
worth their while to carry troops ſufficient to con- 
FI the country; and the ſcattering'method of 
eir ſettlements will not anſwer the charge of an 
expedition to plunder 'them-; ſo=that' they feel 
'none but the 'diftant effe&ts of war, which, how- 
ever, keep them To poor: that they-can! boaſt of ino- 
thing'but, the ſecurity of their: ; PETotls and habi- 
tanons. #, x 
"The Governor" is T Heb Gentril by. is 
commiſſion;* and in' eath* county does appoint 
the Colonel, Lieutenafit-Colonel, and Major, who 
Have 'under* them! Captains, ang other commiſſi- 
-6ned fubalern' officers} 
Every” freeman” (by which iridniinition they 
"call all but iridehted or bought ſervants) from fix- 
"teen to fix = years of age 1s liſted in- the' militia, 
aw 1s-to be miſtered in a general muſ- 
ter for each county once a year, and in fingle 


3 


good ichy for 


is. The Fng- 
liſh forces 
in Virgt- 


nia. 


henſfion from 


troops | 


Y= being» alt: 
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CH AP.troops:and notietnles four: times more! at/ leaſt. 


Moſt- people there are ſkalful in; the uſe of fixezarais, 


their lives .accuſtomed*' to thaot in, the 
 wonds:+—Fhis, » rogether/witha Watt: exertaling, 
wouldſoon- make the rlitia uſeful. + -7t pore r 

'The exatt- number of the,-militia -h not.,now 
knownz: there not: being+any-account/of., the num- 


ber takeni-of late __ 3 but I-gueſs them. ar; this 


time nc to: be 


- about, 18,000- effe@tive; :Mmen 
im ally _—_ 


hs of wile 


Ira eo 


x. &* $ 


pon "the militia law, ſeveral people were. obliged 
wo travel-fomermes thirty.; or - forty; miles, ito. a 
private muſter-of a. troop' or company; which- was 
very burdenſome'to ſome. more. than: others: to any 


twer (only: the-ſame-duty 3” this: Governor (SP0Ts- wh 


wood}-quſt/'and regular mall this .canduRt, and 
luificienty; experienced to 4put: his defigns-in; exe- 


cutjori; ſo contriyed-it, that:by'dividing-the goun-. 


ies jnto-feveral cantons-or military; diſtricts,” form- 
ing *the'troops. and» companies belonging, to ceach.- 
canton,. and by appointingithe muſter-ficlc 


 _ centreof each, none are/now gbliged-to 4ravel above 


Foreign 
trade and 


Tipping 


ten: miles.to a piivata! _— m_— yet the. day. is 
duly executed. 

Inſtead of the, Gldiers they formats! dg .con- 
ſtantly in forts, and of the others after them, by 
the name-of- Rangers, to-ſequr -the frontiers .clear 
of- the Indian enemy, they |haye by law appointed 
the militia to: march out-upon ſuch odcafions un- 
der the.command of the chief gfficer;of; the, coun- 
ty, on4creceiving advice; jof--any :incurfion; or. in- 
vaſion::, And-if they upon! ſuch expedition remain 
in arms three days and- upwafds; - they are:then- En- 
tituled -to- thei pay for the whole time;; but, if . it 
prove a/falſe alarm, and. they have no occalion to 
continue: out ſo long, they. can demand nothing. . 

The, number. of ſoldiers in! each troop.of light- 
horſe ate from: thirty-to-fixty, as. the convenience 
of -the canton will admit, and-in a company of foot 
about fifty or ſixty.- | A.troop/ or Wtind may be 
| got together at; a-day's warning. : 

As. to their forces:by ſea, they. are notGulfered 

in any-:af our. plantations to./build men; of war. 
But ſmaall guard-ſhips are ſent.from England . from 
time to itime,. which 
againſt-;pyrates,.. and; bardly., that z; for ſhips; have 
been carried away by pyrates, within the capes of 
Ws rs :- Nor do the, Virginians apply. themſelves 
_ to build; merchant-ſhips.themſelves, though ſeve- 
ral are. built by others in their country. .., Their on- 
ly foreign trade worth mentioning is that, to! Eng- 
land ; and. that, indeed is very: great atd-very pto- 
fitable to-England, but-notifo to. themſelves; the 
merchants beating down the; ;price of their tobacco 
to-little-arinothing-c43 1.3594 055513 10 009 
| They+had' alſo-.a trade. to, tlie L.ewaritidands, 
whither they ſent lumber, ,corn,: and fleſh 3: for 
which they. took .rum, ſugary. and: moloſſes;in :re- 
turn 3 but-New-England; New-York, and:;Caro- 
lina have in. manher- beaterd them a ;ob- nat 
branch of 'buſinels. - 74 

All forts of naval 7 ih are moduinh hbes -but 
.theſe and a thouſand;other:advantages.;which this 
.country naturally affords, ſays the; Colonel, ,; the - 
inhabitants make; no :uſe (of 3. they fee: theirinaval 
ſtores daily enrich. the Exgliſh, | who.-ſend. hither 
ro build ſhips, while they, inſtead! of: promoting 
{uch undertakings among .themſeives,: diſcourage 
them : They ee, allo what.:advantages the neigh- 


| bouring| plantations: make:of; their[grain- and ,pro- 


. viſions, while. they, who can,,produce: ther-;infi- 
I" better, not only. neglt& the making a trade 


And whereazgby the practice of fron times | 


of the earth. I ſhould be aſhame 
flothinl indolence-of my:: Cotnathinieh 


in:the . BEVERLEY) but: that. 1 hope 1 it will ſome! time, or 


them, to. make, the moſt 


The:dark. colour 1s, the. deareſt v 
 by,the,name of, wampam;peak, - The Engliſh-\- - - 


juſt ſerve -ta- defend. ; them 


.., 


thetrofo;but eveh; a,neceflzry- 
acdidental. ſcarcity,; contenting | mſi 
ſupply;' of -fodd: from hand-to mottth;; ſo thar if 
ſhould. pleaſe:Gop, to-ſendithem/ Jan Mftatle 
year, {there ' would. hay: {be Found Jin, the; country 
proviſion ſufficient. to, ypere! the: people for three 
months: :EXtraordinary; gulf pros bg 95094 Oy ! 
By-reafon of the unforrbrute, methoc 6f.che {et- 
tlement and. want. of; tohabitationgn oy:;-cannot © 
make-a- beneficial. uſe. .of xheir flax, hemp, Glk, -- 
ſilk-grafs and wool z which might other! 
ply their; neceflities, and. leave” the produce of to- 


baccg,-to enrich. them. when a gainfo} pete Fag® Aro, 
bg. found far 1 It; + £33. 


'Fus:they, depend F h0:6-vK pomehk Jibeticy 
nature: without; oc hap yd ko. S., r5y = 
gifts by-;art. or | induſtry. +, "pts 
blefihgs of a warm ſun and a 
moſt;grudge the pains of gatherin _ i the {popntle we 
i 


ays:Colonel 


other -rouſe, them, out, of. their, lethargy, and-expite 
all thoſe. happy-advan- 
rages which, natuse-; hag Riven then 34nd - 3, Jt 
does;this,:1 am ſure they il Reta rcodegim. 
{orgies ik (oo a av a iS 


proviſion agaioft an ©: 
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Inſtead of. filver and, gold coin the NE) He Coin 


uſe of: ſhells. before-the-Engliſh arrived x of which 
they; bad Þtwq ſorts, (viz,) peak 3 roenoke, .and 
theſe ſerved them for ornaments-as well-as money..; 
| Their-peake is..of ewe forts,; 
lours, t9r.both are; 
difterent colours ; one is a;dark. purple <ylinder and 
the:gther; white, ,- 'They are-both 'made' in bee age 
figure alike, and commonly. reſemble, the En 
bugles, [but are.\not-fo-;tranſparent. noriſo-brict 


They: are wrought. as ſmooth as'glafs, being a4 


third: of an, inch. long, and abour A! quarter-. + digs 
meter, ſtrung, by aih le drilled ed through the,centre 


men : that; /-are , called Indian. traders value the 
wampom;peak. at eighteen pence | per | yard, and 
the white-peak at 'nine- pence. The-Indians. alſo 


make. pipts- of. this two or. three inches;Japg,” and : 
thicker than ordinary, which are much more val 


able, They alſo make runtces of the ſmall; ſhells, 
and grind them as ſmooth as peak... Theſe are ci- 
ther large like an. oval bgad, and drilled the length 
of the oval,,or elſe, they are. cqzcular, and flat 
almoſt..an inch overg-and. one. third of--an inch 
thick, and-drilled- etge-ways. Of this ſhell - they 
alſo. make; round tablets. PL four inches dia- 
meter,.. Which. they. poliſh-as: ſmooth-.as the-other, 
and ſotgetimes they..etch..or- grave. thereon”; circles, 
ftars,:a halſ-moon, or any. other: figure. ſuitable to 
their; fangy. |. Theſe, they, wear inſtead;of, medals 


before, or, behigd., their neck, ;.and, uſe the peak, 


runtees,; and; pipes--for cgronets,. bracelets; - belts, 


.oriJong rings banging. down», before the. breaſt ; 


or. «lſe -they lace. their - garments. with, them and 
adorn theip.gomahawks and every Ying elſe. They 
value with. chem. -. 
..: The-rpengke -alſp is, eurrent. among them, as 
-MONEy': «bur of. far-lefs yalue than the former. This 
1s made:ok; the cockle-ſhell broken. into ſmall bits 
with rough edges, drilled through in ,the. 
manner-as;beadss, and-this ry. uſe ally pede for 
Ornament; Wand 


+ k 45 " PEP® 
+ 4 


,. and; diſtinguiſhed .-.. 


or rather. 490 G0- Peak = 
made of: one. thell;. thovgh-of deſcried. 


As to the. pas rn tharpaſſes awopg he Eoalith, Engliſh 


Mr. BerveRLEvY informs/Us,, it 38 either gold-of the 2227+ 


ſtamp of Arabia, or. ſilver and gold of. the. Ls 


268 
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TI 


fares. 


cena MR 
ſtones, and 
minerals. 


- as antimony, 


Coal and © 
_ late. 


 Gring, ſlate for covering, and 


THE PRESENT STATE 


of Frans, Portugal, or the 
waa Bill Prench, "und | 

—— ave at three perice three Cen % pen- 
ny :') Gold of the fame oor Atabia, 
at five- ſhillings ang pom hoe | 1 
va t iy bs th | | 
ſhilling advance. Engliſh od 

by-weight as the other gold and filver. 

"-Dhoie Bock by his and meafures a—enalied to be of 


che ard landard as in England by their "general 


 affembly::* 
= And here 1 hall take an opportunity of givin; 
« further 'Uefeription of - their earths, ſtones, an 


8 
fer 


minerals, from Mr. BzvzzLEy. This gentleman 


inforins us, "that there are found in this coutitry a 
great variety 6f earths for phyſick, cleanſing, ſcour- 
ing, und making all forts. of potter's ware z ſuch 
= yellow and red oker,' Fuller's- 
earth, pipe-cay, and |" other fat "9. mop clays, 
marle, &c. 

They: have beſides in theſe 


ies ew for 
; wei building 
and flat paving in vaſt ities, 'S likewiſe y__ 
ble-ſtones z nevertheleſs it has been confidently: af- 
firmed, by many who have been in Virginia, that 
there is/not a ftone in all the ry. If fuch tra- 
 vellers (ſays Colonel drazr) knew no better 
_ than they faid, my judgment of them is, that ei- 
ther they were people of extreme ſhort memories, 
_ or elſe of very narrow -obſervation: For though 
generally the lower parts are flat, and fo free from 
| ones that people ſeldom ſhoe their horſes ; yet in 
Places, and particularly near the falls of the 


rivers, are found vaſt quantities of ſtones fit for all 


fron and - 
— -—___ 


kinds of 'uſes.” ' However, as yet there is ſeldom 
any uſe made of them, becauſe commonly wood 
| is tobe had at much leſs trouble. And .as for 
garb Aha x 5-year ag Ogre there 
re hoy forges and great towns,if ever they 

ve any ; for in their Planta- 
tions * 6 ood 


man's door ſo faſt 


Quick grows at 
growth of chat after it has been cut down it will in ſeven years | 


time-grow up again from feed to ſubſtantial fire- 
wood; and incighteen or twenty years it will come 
to be very good board-timber, 
For mineral earths it is believed they have great 
= and variety, that counry being in a 
titude, and having great appearances of 
It has been proved too Sar they have both iron 


and lead, as appears brite wa faid before con- 


Brifto! 
Ktones. 


” 


<erning the iron work (et - -up-at Falling-creek in 
James-river, where the iron proved reaſonably 
good : But before they got into the body of the 
mine the e were cut off in that fatal maſſa- 
cre, and the projet has never been ſet on foot fince 
until of late 3 but it has not had its full trial. 

* The 'gold mine, of which there was once fo 
much noiſe, may perhapis, be found hereafter to 
be ſome good metal when it comes to be fully ex- 
amined. But | be that as it will, the ſtones that 
are found near it in great/ plenty are valuable, 
their Jaſtre” approaching 'nearer to that | of the 
diamond than thoſe of Briſtol or Kerry. There 
1s no other fault in them but their ſoftneſs, which 


the weather hardens when they have been fore 


Pearl, 


time expoſed to it, they being found under 'the 
4urface of the earth, This pace has now planta- 


ons on it. 


"The Kickin have ime neart amongſt them, and 


- . .. formerly had many more z but how they "came 
\ © by them is uncertain : BevzRLey is of opinion 


they found them in che oyſter-banks which a 
in this country. - 


und 


. to 


have 


CFLs and enableg'thew- co: 
- ney without delay. © But' their main | 


two, or 'three ' arrows. . 


| The Indians perform. all their 3 journeys on. foot, © 4 AP. 


the fatigue of which' they endure ' tov (admiration. 


They tanks '10*othet proviſion" for theit\journey Thc ot, 
but their -gun'6r bow; *to fupply them* with food of rave 


many hundred miles' together: ' If wen ere» A B- 
_ in their 'marches" they barbacue it; ther _ 
ry it by degrees at ſome" diſtance over" therclear 
Y- - of a wood- fire, juſt as" the Charibeeg"are ſaid 
preſerve the bodies of their great metr froth cor- 
ruption. Their fauce' to this dry meat (if 'they 
any beſides a'good” ſtomach) is only 'a- little 
bears 01}; 'or ' oil of 'acorns, which laſt they force 
out by boiling the acorns in a ſtrong»lye:-— Some- 
times alſs in their travels each man takes a pinr 
or quart'of -rockahomony;”'that/ls,the-fineſt Indi- 
an corn parched and' beaten to-powder; When 
they -find'their ſtomach om ld Tan cannot ſtay 
fot | the tedious cookery iof ot figs): they - pur 
about a{ſpoonful of this into their oardd drink 
a' draught” of water upon”it,1 which (ſtays their 
purſue their jour- 
they kill by th ke 
is upon the e y the way, and the 
eds fruin of the ; Seruſ They hw -no care 
about, Ts. in theſe journeys, but content them- 
ſelves with. ſhade of a tree, or Pp lictle gh 
rals. 
J "When they fear being diſcovered" or r followed by 
an enemy in their marches, they every morning, 
having firſt agreed where they ſhall rendezvous at 
night, dif themſelves into the woods, and each 
takes' a different way, that ſo the graſs or: leaves 
being but ſingly p 'may riſe again-and:not be- 
tray them : For the Indians are very artful in fol- 
lowing a itrack, even where the impreſſions are 
not viſible to other people, eſpecially if they have 
any. advantage from the” Jooſeneſs ' of 'the earth, 
from the ſtiffneſs of the graſs, or the ſtirring of 
the leaves, which in the winter ſeafon lie very 
thick upon” the ground, and likewiſe afterwards 
if they do not happen tobe burned. 

When in their travels they meer. with any Wa- 
ters which are not fordable, they make canoes 
of birch-bark, /by flipping it whole off the-tree in 
tliis' manner.: 1. They gaſh the bark quite round 
the tree at the length' they would have 'the canoe 


.of, then ſlit down the-length from 'end;to. end ; 


Bo ht 


'when- that is done,” they' with their rtomahawks 
eaſily open the bark,':and” _— it whole off. 
Then' they force it open with fticks in the middle, 


ſlope the under fide o the ends, and ſew them up, 


which 'helps to keep the belly open 3 or if the 
birch-trees happen to be ſmall, they ſew the bark 
of two together. The ſeams they daub with clay 


'or mud, and-then paſs over in theſe canoes by 


two or three or more at a time, according as they 
are in bigneſs. By reaſon of the lightneſs of theſe 


-boats they can eaſily carry 'them over land if they 


foreſee they are like to meet with any more wa- 
ters 'that may impede their march z or elſe they 
leave 'them at the water-ſide, making no farther 
account of them, except it be. to repals the ſame 
waters: in their return,” 

'The- Indians, when they travel ever fo ſmall 
a way, being much 'embroiled in war one with 
another, 'uſe ſeveral |marks painted upon their 
ſhoulders to diſtinguiſh themſelves by, and ſhew 
what nation they are ot. 'The uſual mark is one, 
| One nation paints theſe 
arrows ' upwards, anther downwards, a third 
ſide-waysz and'others again':ufe other diſtinctions, 
from'' whence it came” to.'paſs that the Virginia 
Fiat took up the humour of —_ badges of 


filver, 


or vixorwia 


* "7 


CHAT. filyer, . copper _or. braſs, of which, they. gave. a 
ſufficient number. to each- nation in,amity with 
ns fem mi and tas. pools. 6 Je that, the In- 
 dians ſhould not travel the Englith plan- 
. ALL |» ara 
— companys. to-ſhew are «ag —% 
The Engliſh inhabitants are very 
77" to travellers, . who need no other recomm wn. 
natives tjon but the being human creatures. Wh + nd 
ſupplies 
ke place has no more to do but to enquire the road 
of inns. Where any gentleman or ceper.lives, 
and there he may de 
with, hoſpitality. This 


anopgincg people that the gentry, when they / 
go abroad, order their principiHeryant. to enter-" 


rain all viſitors with every thing the 
affords. And the poor planters, who have but. 
one bed, will very often; fit.up or, lie upon-aform 
or couch all ni © po" / dang ma 
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pend upon hisbeing received. [ana ride on horſeback, or go by: water f 
good-nawre i340 genergl-, one par 


If elicid huppen,00 beca churl ths either que © 8A 
of. covetouſnels-of-ill-nature won't comply with: . 
this general 'cuſtom, he has a*rhark of infamy ſer 2 
upon him, and is abhorred by all. +. 114 + © = 
As to theiroads, there: are.no, where better, Roads. 
the country; being for-the moſt part [level, and 
ce. any rugged or. deep ways -3/infomuch, that - 
t is a-common-thing to ride. orty or afty-miles 
in an afternoon, and ſometimes an hundrediina WF: (| 
ſummer's day. Me [| 
_ As the Indians travel on foot, ſo-the En ith Land and 


Tous | rdir 
e-coaches and waggons erfectly uſeleſs -in 
. 
moſt places : And I don't find they have any. 
other way,of carrying their! note mas or _ | 
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UC the name, » ſouation, = extent of Maryland; and. of the face of the conntry; ts mantains 
. Oy ſeas bays, t Neuer ' 6nd "a ſprings. 
ans 
CHAP. -ING Cuanrr2s L Was leaſed to  Faſtern and Weſtern Shores, It. is bounded C1 AP. 
I. give this province the name of Mary- at preſent by part, of  Penſylvania. on the 1. 


| Gama K1and, in honour to his Queen Hzw- 
Li nieTTa-Mania, daughter of Heway 
Name. TV, of France, when he granted it by patent 
to GEORGE ode hura Lord Baltimore, anno 
1637. | 

PI Maryland is | fituated borween the 38th 
and 4oth degrees of northern latitude, and 
between the 74th and 78th degrees of weſt- 

ern longitude, as 4s generally computed ; but 

it muſt be confeſſed the weſtern boundaries 

are very uncertain, ſome extending them be- 

yond the Apalathean Mountains. Our firſt 
adventurers particularly. were of opinion that 
Virginia, under which name they compre- 
hended all the Britiſh Plantations, extended 
weſtward as far as 'the Pacifick Ocean, tho? 

later diſcoveries have- convinced us. that the 
continent to the weſtward of our plantati- 

ons is more than two thouſand miles broad ; 

and ſhould we continue to enlarge our weſt- 

ern frontier for a thoufand years to come, 
without any oppoſition from the natives, the 
French, or Spaniards, .I doubt we ſhould not 

be able to people or plant one half of it. 
"The north end of the bay of Cheſepeak 
divides Maryland into two parts, called the 


 lantick 


north, by another part of. Peniylvania and. the © 

- Aclantick Ocean. on the eaſt 3 by - Virginia Pro- 
per on the ſouth, by the Apalathean Moun- 
tains on the weſt; Ir is ſeparated from Vir- 
ginia on the fouth, by the. river Patowmack 
on the weſtern ſhore, and the -river Pocomoac 
on the caſtern ſhore. The length from north Extent, 
to ſouth being about an- hundred and forty | 
miles,, and the breadth from. eaſt to weſt, 

if we extend it no farther than the country 
already planted, will not be ſo much, tho? 
its future limits polubly may extend much 
farther. . 

As to the face of the country, this, AS Pace of 
well as. Virginia, maybe divided into : 1. The the cour- 
low lands next the ſea: 2, The hilly country ?- 
towards the .heads of the rivers: Apd g. The 
Apalathean Mountains beyond, which are 
exceeding high, and run. parallel to the At- 

cean, VIZ. pr the north-eaſt to the 
ſouth-weſt, y 

The low. lands. vane Ol conſiſted of 
ſwamps or woods, being one continued foreſt 
almoſt till the Englith cleared a good part of 
it, either to make room for their plantations, 
or for the building of ſhips and houſes, and 


the 
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17 OF MYWARDANDI HT a. 
Pjpe-ftaves night, 'in ſummer. of; winter. and\-need'\ fear C HAP/ 


CHAP. the making Tobaceo-caſks' and! Pipe: 
= for exportation z which has made ſuch havock. 


among their woods, that fome of them begin 
tO apprehend the want of timber, eſpecially near” 


their ports and rivers 3 for as to that {which 
lies remote from the water, it is of little uſe 'ro 
them, the price of the carriage exceeding the 
value of the wood, {oli > 4. 
|  Fowards the heads of the rivers there'are a 
mixture of hills and vallies as in Virginia, well 
planted with a variety of timberand fruit-trees; 
and where theſe are wanting there are large'mea«- 


dows-or favannahs, where the graſs grows to as- 
b. ata +55 4s a." Ty 


Springs Eris Connery, like Virginia, alſo is watered 

and r1- with innumerable ſprings, which form a great 
'vers- many fine rivers, of which the chief are, © 

Patow- 1. Patowmack, which rifing in the mountains 

mack. on 'the north-weſt runs to the ſouth-eaſt, 

and ſeparates Maryland from Virginia on the. 

_ ſouth-weſt, falling into the middle of the bay 

of Cheſepeak. Fe0 TA 0 PHY 

2. The river Pocomoac, which riſing near 

the ocean runs almoſt dire&ly ſouth, and then, 


 Pocomoac. 


turning to - the weſt falls into the. bay of 


Cheſepeak, near Watkins's Point 3 a line drawn 
from the mouth 'of the river _dire&ly - eaſt to. 
the Athantick Ocean is the true, boundary 
between Maryland and Virginia on the eaft-' 
el gan NIEIOS. Content On on 
Patuxent. 3. The river Patuxent, which rifing m Anne 


Arundel Country runs to the ſouth-eaſt, and. 


falls into the bay of Cheſepeak, about rwen- 
ty miles' to the northward of the mouth of 
Fa mRQ..T TFT 
'Scvern. 4 Severn River, which riſes on the north- 
weſt part of Maryland, and running ſouth-eaſt. 
falls into the upper-part 'of the faid bay. 
Cheptonk. 5. Cheptonk, which riſing on the eaſtern 
ſhore runs to' the" ſonth-weſt and falls into 
the ſame bay. Bos {2b Fab 
6. Saſſafras River, which riſes in the north- 
eaſt of Maryland, and running almoſt due weſt 
falls into the north end of the faid bay. 
Wicomo. 7. Wicomo Riyer, which riſing on the eaſt- 
ern ſhore runs to the ſourh-weſt, and falls in- 
_ to the” bay almoſt” againſt” the” mourh of Pa- 
coweimthl Rivey? oft fe yo 20110 


. 


Saflafras , 


Fhe 8th and” laſt 'ziver T ſhall! mention is'/ 


| $&. George St. George's, on” the weſt fide of the' bay,” 


which running from” north to” fourh | falls in- 

to the mouth of the river Patowmack :' Here 

the Engliſh firſt ſertled* and” built the town. 

of St. Mary's. There are a great many more 

rivers capable of receiving large fhips, which 

with the numerous” bays 'and' creeks that in- 

dent the land on every fide, give the ſea- 

' men an opportunity of bringing their veſſels 
Sea-coaſt. up to the very planters doors to' receive their 
freight, as in Virginia. As to that 'part 'of 


the coaſt of Maryland which 'lies upon the” 


Atlantick Ocean, the ſame may be faid of it 
which Colonel BevzzLey fays of Virginia, 
chat 'it is a bold even coaſt with regular found- 
ings, and open All the year round 3 fo that 
having the latitude, which can hardly be want- 
ed where there is fo much clear weather, any 
ſhip may go in by ſounditgs alone by day or 


« 


nodifaſter if the Marinergunderſtand anything. 


bout never” ſo ſuddenly, they - will find an op-' 
portunity by the eventeſs of che! coaſt-either 
of ſtanding off arid clearitig- the ſhore, of of- 
running into a ſafe harbpur within the cdpes' 
of Virginia 3 to which conveniencies"there- 
is the addition of good anchorage without 
the capes. | 
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Of the air, feaſons, winds and tides. 


OS. 
3 % 


T VHE. air of this country, I perceiveſ(if 17 ab: 
L exceffive hot ſome part of Ke fummer, +1. _ 
and” equally cold i win 
veſt ' wind blows : But the natives, ' who feafons. 


_ would have us believe their country a per- 


tet 'paradife, tell us 'they are happily fi-. 
tuated between the' heat and cold ; chat their 
heats/ ate” very  feldom troubleſorhe, and then 


only by accident in a perfe&- calm, but. 


that ' this dots not happeh, above” two or. 
three days in a year, and then; laſts but a 
few hours at a time; and even” that in- 


_ convenience is' made” very tolerable by their 


cook ſhades, their open and airy rooms, . 

arbours and-gotto's; and in ſpring and fall 

the weather is as pleaſant as can be wiſhed. 
"That their winters are not of more than. 

three or - four months duration, and in theſe 

they ſeldom have one month of bad 

weather; all the reſt they have ate happy . 

in a clear air and 'a' bright” ſun, and' are 

ſcarce | ever troubled with fogs. It is ac- 

knowledged they: have hard* froſts' ſorhe- _ 

times,” bur 'they Jaſt no longer than” while 

the wind blows from the north and north- 

weſt points, which' is ſeldom more than 


have is froft-ar' ally, and their froſts are 


attended! with'' bright ſerene” weather :' And 


in the ſpring, ſummer and winter, theſe-winds 
are only cool! pleaſant breezes.” oO 


Their rains, except in. the' depth of win- 


ter, are very agreeable and refreſhing. In 
ſummer they laſt” but a few hours, and then 
bright weather ſucceeds; "However, it is. 


acknowledged” thar ' the' ſhowers which” fall in. 


ſummer. are' very” heavy for the time the laſt, 
and that part 


the 'air, they -rather wiſh for it than fear it, 
they" tell us; tho' it” ſometimes 'does much 


{ 


Let the wind blowhow'it- wit, ah@&chop's 


nter when the .north: onet wg WO”. 
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CHA P. .Their.- tides- are þ4 Very. þ ſmall. as well on 
UW. the. coaſt; bordering onthe; ocean. as in the 
ing» of ; Virgioia, to which I _ muſt refer 
the reader. for further ſatisfaftion on theſe 
heads; theſe: counties, being ſituated almoſt 
of Cheſepeak. 73 ATI, £25 KerTh: 'f, | 
CHAP IL. 
'Of the provinces and chief towns of Maryland , 
and of the buildings of the Indians. 
C BA P. LK. HEN the..Engliſh: planted this coun- 


[.. try they found a King or Chief call6d 


' 


ginia, z but. the. limits of. their reſpeCftive_coun- 
tries are not exa&ly known : Since, the Indi- 
ans transferred or yielded. this. province. to the 


ſix on the welt ſide of the bay and' four, on the 
eaſt ſide of it : Thoſe on the. weſt ſide taking 
them from. ſouth to north are, 1. St. Mary S 
County. . 2. Charles County. . 3. Prince Geerge 
County. 4. Calvert County. 5. Anne Arun- 
del County ; .and, . 6. Baltimore County. 


ſet County. 2. Dorcheſter County. - 
bot County.. 4, Cecil County. _ As 
i, is, now held to be in Penlylyania..,, . 
1, St. Mary's, the capitol of. the county of 
the ſame name, and, for ſome time gf ,the 
St. Ma- Whole province, is {ityated on the caſt ſide of. the 
ry's Town river St. George, in 38. degrees, odd..minutes 
and Coun-north latitude. This, as has been intimated, 
Engliſh, who raiſed. a fort for its defence ; 
but 1 don't perceive. in its. moſt flouriſhing 
ſtate it had more than three or fourſcore hou- 
ſes in it, and ſince the ſear of th 


nd | t. of the government 
has been removed to Annapolis, —_ to be 


vails here as in Virginia of living, on. their re- 
ſpective plantations and, not in. towns, In this 


Clement's, and St. and here is a noble 
ſeat of the Lord Baltimore, the proprietor, cal- 
led Mettapany, 
_ CINE IRR. oa a6 5s 4 ETOE 
Prince 2. and 3. In Prince Charles County, which 
Charles "lies north of St. Mary's, are the. pariſhes of 


Prince Briſtol and Piſcataway z .and in. that of Prince 


Ld 


George Crorge the pul _——— COUT, L-2 didel 
County. * 4, In Calvert County, which is divided from 
cn Charles County. by, the river Patuxeng, are the 
' Pariſhes' of Abington, Warrington, and Cal- 
verton.... .' 4, yo ew as; 
Anne Of In the Coun of Anne Arundel, which 


Araodel thy north of Charles County, the chief Town 
A - | 

fe hb ca- and formerly called Severn ; being ſituate on 

pital of the river of that name, in 39 degrees odd mi- 

_ Provinces. nutes north latitude : Here the courts of juſtice 

and the general aſſemblies were ordered to be 


| len a' Weroance, upon almoſt every river, as.in_ Vir- north, and eaſt. by thi 


Engliſh, it has been diyided into.ten counties, 


- been, any. wars, and, ſcarce any Maran 
'H 


* The*counties on the caſt ſide of the bay, 
beginning alſo from the, ſouth,, are, .1.. Somer- 


SE 
county of Kent, that. or the, greateſt part of 


| bark in bad. weather 


was the firſt town in Maryland, built by. the 
- upon the decline ;,. for _the ſame humour pre- 


county. alſo are the JE? of. Hervington, St. 
John's ; | 


ſiruate near the mouth of the | 


ounty. Annapolis, now the capital of the province, 


THE PRESENT, STATE 


held inthe year 1699, and this has ever ſinceCHAp.. 
been. the reſidence of the Governor z notwith- Wu - Þ 
ſtanding which, *tis ſaid. there are not yet an hun- © 
bebe... 

.. 6,: In Baltimore County, which lies between Baltimore 
Anne Arundel County and the province of Pen- County. 
ſylvania, is the pariſh of Baltimore, ſituate on 
the north-weſt part of the Bay of Cheſepeak. 

- I..In, .Somerſet County, which is. the. moſt Somerſer 
ſoutherly county on the eaſt ſide of the bay, are LN and 
Keg pariſh bs. SODeneL. 1 » 64 

_ 2..In.. Dorcheſter .County, which, lies north Porcheſ- 

Somerſet, are the town and- pariſh, of Dor- yay aprons 

:heſter, beſides a great Ry To towns. 

/ 3- In. Talbot County, which. lies forth of SR | 
Dorcheſter, are: the pariſhes of Oxford, St. Mi- OY: 
chael's, and Bolingbroke z and 
Tg ye; the moſt_ northerly county on: the Ceci] 


C s] 


ce fide of the jth is bounded both on. the County, 


| eaſt. by the. province of Penſylvania ; 
but the limits hereof will be more particularly 
deſcribed when I come to treat 
_ In this province are, more Indian towns and 
better, peopled than in- Virginia, eſpecially on 
the eaſt. ſide of the bay z._ there never rv 


of Penſylva- 


1 


ing between the. Engliſh and the natives. 

houſes of the Indians, which they call Wig- 
wams, or Wigwangs, are of two ſorts, the 
ſmaller reſembling a bee-hive, and the larger 
being of an, oblong form, are roofed. like a 
barn.z and both built with 6 poles, and 
covered with bark, which they. tie. together 
with the fibres of roots, or the rind of. trees. 
Their windows are. only holes in the ſides of 
the houſe, which they cloſe with ſhutters of 

her, leaving.only the windows 
open to the keward.. Their fire-hearth is in 
the middle of the houſe, .and a little. hole at 
the top of it to let out the: ſmoke ; but it not 
being confin'd as in a, chimney, the ſmoke 
often ſpreads all over the houſe, and can only 


Buildings. 


be borne by thoſe who have been bred up in 


ſuch, places from their infancy... Their door is 
no more than a piece of matting hung upon a 
ſtring ; and when they go. far bE home they 
barricade the door with great pieces of. timber, 
to keep out wild: beaſts. - The houſe ſeldom has 
more than one room ;. unleſs it be a great man's 
palace, which has uſually ſome partitions in ic 
made with poles and matts, _ mats as 

. As to. their furniture, the better ſort have Furnicure. 
matts or carpets to fit on, and POOP ſit with 


_ their legs ſtretched out, and not croſs-legged, 


like the caftern nations : Their lodging is upon 
4 (couch of boards or reeds, fixed to the ſide 
of the houſe, and covered with matts. or ſkins. 
In winter. they will lie upon the ſkin of a bear 
or ſome other animal about the fire, covering 
themſclves with their watchcoats ; but in warm 
weather they lie only on a matr, rolling .up an- 
other matt for their, pillow. . . When they are at 
war, , or apprehenſive of the approach of an 
enemy, they ſurround their gown. with. palliſa- 
does, or at leaſt the houſes of their Weroances 
or Chiefs ; within which they all retice with 
their families and effeCts, as in Virginia, upon 
receiving any alarm, | ; 


CHAP 
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_ genius and temper, manufattures, food; -exer- 


fiſes, and diverfions'; the diſeaſes wo, are [= 
Jett fo, and their remedies.” 4 Fey 
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H E guts of " Tad i as ts ken 
obſerved in treating of Virginia, is not 


or pr If-rent from that of the Engliſh. . Their /bo- 
the Mary- dies. are ſtrait, and well proportioned; their fea- 


land 


Habits. 


tures tolerable z their complexion would' be the 
fame as that of the. people in the fame lati- 


tude in Europe, if they did. not take a great 


deal of pains to make them darker by"grea- 
fing,. and then expoſing themſelves - to- the 
ſan from their infancy : The features of their 
women are not "of engaging, and' following 
the ſame cuſtom of anointing themſelves, and 


. lying in the ſun as the men do, their complex- 


ions are very dark, and ſome have obſerved 
they have an odd caſt with their eYEs, which 
are, generally black. __ 

The hair of both ſexes is blacks the mh 
cut. theirs ſhort in various forms, and either 
any or paint it; and perſons of diftin&tion 

ave a long lock "behind. The men pull off 
the hair of their beards by the roots with twee- 
zers made. of ſhells, and neither men . or wo- 
men. ſuffer any hair to grow' on their bodies: 
The women wear the: hair of their heads'very 
long ; ſometimes flowing down their backs, 
and at others tied up with a fillet, or coroner 


| of ſhefls and Wa, ; and men of diſtintion, 


as well as the women, wear coronets of "ſhells 
and beads of various colours : The womien-alfo 
Have chains of the fame about their necks, 
and bracetets on their arms. 

The common people” go targhebthd only 
nk, br ſome beautiful feathers on their crowns3 
, en they are at work, or' employed in 
hunting, ſhooting, ' and other exerciſes, \they 
wear , only | a "-piece' of ſkin, wrapped. about 
their Joins, being” riaked from” their waiſt*up- 
wards, and from the middle of the'thigh'down- 


wards, but when they" are drefſed; eſpecially 


in cold! "weather, © they have a mantle about 


_ their ſhoulders, made of the ſkin' of a deer, 'or 


ſome orfffit animal, which they ſometimes wear 
looſe; and "at others tied Cloſe about them; 
and they ſeldom go abroad without their bow, 
their quiver ' of arrows, and” their tomahawk, 
or hatchet : They have a kind of ſhoes, made 
of a piece of deer-ſkin,' which they” lace," or 
faſten with 'a thong on the top of-the foot. 
The drefs of the women' does not differ from 
that of the men, except it be in their: ornaments, 
viz. their necklaces, | racelets, Cc. and 1 in we 
wearing of their hair. 

| Their Priefts have a oarthent different from 
other men, reſetnbling .a ſhort «cloak, © hung 
upon one ſhoulder, which "being faſtened” a- 
bout the "neck reaches down"to the middle of 
the thigh ; bur this'garment having been” de- 


ſcribed in Virginia, 1 "ſhall not wouble the rea- 
der with it again. I 
V OL. III FOOTE, 


afta,” if we confider the: 
they might” be. efteetiied | excellent- workmen, 


_ The Indians (of Maryland ire allowed ade” ag 
be men/ of quick-* and ; ſprightly | parts; like { 
their - neighbours of Virginia ;- but- want; like ont ang 

_ them the advanitige of letters ant education. ard tem- 


473 


TFhey ate nimble, active, And" indefatigable in | pet 414 


their warlike - hunting, 'and jour- 
nies." "There are alſo ment of cotirage amongſt 
them, "but they” are generally timorous, re- 

vengeful, and 'implacable ; and' whenithey' gain 
a victory, or get advantage of an - enemy; de- 
ftroy man, woman; 'and- child: Fheir little 


kingdoms and 'tribes are perpetually i in a ſtate 


of war, 'which very! much. leſſens their num- 
bers ; and if one man” kills-another. of the 


ſame. clari, the quarrel is never forgotten or 


forgiven, but they endeavour to retaliate in- 


jury for- injury, from” generatioti to generati- | 


on. I do'not find their: Princes: interpoſe in 


theſe caſes, but leave every man to; take (his 
Mr. Hu GH Jon =2s,: in tis 


own revenge. 
account'of the Indians of Maryland; ſays, thou 
they are timorous 'and* cowardly in - giehty yer yet 


when they are taken priſoners, *and'condemned = 


to death; they"die' like-hefots, braving the moſt 


exquiſite rn” on” linging- even upon- ;the 
rack... 6 3 ' 47 FF SH. 44) 


As to: their” cmatiaſiutes and. mechantck Mecha- 


eſpecially. as' they had no particular trades-.a- 
mongſt them ; but every-man-was: his own/ar- 
tificer, and" did the work of proc _ 
Jor, ſhoezmaker;"8&c; for- himſelf. 

When the Engliſh 'afrived there, they ;had 
no' fort- of "iron tools'-or:- inftruments'3; their 
axes. were ſharþ ſtones ſetini-wood ; With theſe 
they made; their bows: of the locuſt-rree, an 
exceſſive - hard wood when -it-.is dry, but- they 
faſhioned "them therefore "while it was+ green 
and" pliant-:-Their" arrows/they "made: of- reeds 
or. ſticks, that” wanted.; but little | faſhioning; 3 


and fledged > their: arrows: with turkeysfea- | 
thers;-. which "they: glued to  the-ſmall: end.of 


the"ſhafr, and ——_ the: head with a white 
tranſparent ng a bone, or-the {ne ol a "_ 


Fliey met: fire, by: mbbiog: A; Ricki af 
hard wood*uponz a og that was-ſoft and dry:: 
They: felled trees'© 


ground,” they: *burnt--it;::of what, length they 
pleaſed: Then. they raiſed .it- to! a convenient 
height -to- work: upon, ;-and burnt it hollow, 
when they intended* to: make a; boat of it, re- 


moving the fire from place to: place, until 


they had”-made-itras. deep' as they deſigned ; 


after which they: ſcraped it idouth,: and ; the 


canoe, . or" boat, was finiſhed; being all of a 
piece : Theſe; Canoes are from. ten/ to forty toot 
in length, x rack. 2, 

' In: order«to-clear ho ground for. Fl planta- 
tion, they uſed- to: chop the-' trees round: with 
their ſtone-hatchets, or tomahawks, which-kil- 


led” them-in-two' or three years, and the trees. 
fell of * themfelves/z/ but _ were 'glad / to. 


 _ 


their tomahawks' for- European axes, 
make chogpigher: diarck -. OE. 
"AY | | 


h: 


4/prodigious . ſize by,mak- 

ing a little fire about-the root, and: keeping the 
flame-from' aſcending, /-until:they- burnt away 
ſo much”of* the! bafſis;-:that the: leaſt blaſt; of 
wind: brought” it: down 3” and: as- it lay. onthe 


Their 


eſs of their tools, =: 


—_ —— - * {ty rvtnorante— cn ve - 
teal - ——_ ov 9 oc _ 


_ _ rs + _ _— —_— 
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Aint: "Their raarts were made of ruſhes; their 


1HE PRESENT STATE 


Their hoaſhold utenſils were earthen pots; 
in'which'they boited their mear. Baſk 

of ſillegraſs,! with” gourds or calabaſhes, . ſer- 
: ved* "ther for diſhes and bowls 5; 4 ſhelf was 
and their Knife an edged T&d or 


Santee of 'the Tikins of beaſts; which, ſerved 
them" alſo for bed-cloaths 3 anid as they never 


trouble themfelves to ſhape 'their cloaths: to 
their bodies, it did not require. much ſkilt or 
-paitis 0" finiſh them.” The fibres of the bark 


"of trees; as well as filkzgrafs, ſerved them for 


thread" and cordage z "and their needle was a 


thorn, or'the bone of x fiſh. 


diet. 


| girding up 


_ -2 The Tnians here have no. ſet meals, but 6at © 
all day 
_ flons, eſpect 


long When they have plenty of provi- 
ſy when They Jake fach food as 
they like : However, 'no men endure hunger 
with more” patience in a time of ſcarcity ; and 
this" they” make more "tolerable, -it is BY by 
Up their bellies, which makes them not 


ſenſible of the wane bf"food 'as they would 


otherwiſe Ye. | 


They eat" fiſh, Act an fowl "of moſt all 
ſores; atj&' ever ſome Tpecies. of fhakes aA 


_ inſets, ſuch as grubs, the n=—_ of waſp 
_ fone fort of '' ſcarabe1, "cicade, 


-as thick as furmety or: butrered wheat.)” 


the fire, which'they tall” barbacoing''it ; and 
this dried fleſh" they uſually take with them on 
-a march,” or" in their hunting 
bowel / their | venifon' and other "meat 


| but they "dreſs their fiſh without” 


" "20 ent""lſo 


neat.” 
 »of hiccory, 
_ that afforded a ſalt-aſh, to ſeaſon their meat : 
And there is 'no food they ſeem fonder 'of than 


peas, beans, and all > Waka of Ts 
ted *and boiled. Their bread is made of 
ian corh; "wild oats; or the feed of the fun- 
flower; but they never eat bread with their 
'They had no falt, but uſed the aſhes 
ftick-weed, or ſome other plants 


the ' green ears of Indian corn toaſted , for 


+ . Which 'reaſbn they plant it at different times 
_ "in the Ting <hat * the Teaſon ay laft the 


_ © SF? IR 
They ſtew their mear' _ evititionly They 
allo br6il and” toaſt" it againſt "the fire, and 
at Oe -put fiſh 'and 'feſh into their 'hoth- 
 mony” (which ''is Indian corn ftewed over a 
gentle fire for ten or twelve hours, Mg it is 
hey 
either broil their meat upon the coals, or, Mn 
a- hot hearth,” and frequently dry it 


wooden" grate; whith' ſtands very high or 


ditions, and 
ſtew \it as they” want it.” They "flea and em- 
as ' the 
pull”and draw their fowls ; 
gutting or 
ſcaling; however, they. do not eat-the”guts, as 
Eg ant do" IN of” "wodeaCks! and 
: The ſtewed wetles of waiter "Y A great diſh 
with them, and the ſoup "made thereof much 
admired. Their - defert*confiſts of dried” 
ches and- other fruits; "They eat no- Kind of 
fallads or ſauce with their meats, but boil roots 


with it, and make 'it'/pretty ſavoury with pep- 


Europeans do, and 


_ per, &e/'in the drefling; "They'eat alſo'trubs, 


IP v7 


earth-nuts; ——_ -onfions, and a tuberous root 
—_ which grows in boggy grounds 

and 'is+about the bigneſs of a Potatoe, which 
ic reſembles in; taſte. - | 


| As for fiquar, 1 do" wor find they: rank 


numerous ) on foot_ with mungrils,.. or 
dogs, which either catch them vv oypjet 


holed and 'have. crawled. up 1 
"the tree, they kindle a fire, an Toggher them 


_ any thing but water,..until the. Engliſh caught C47; P. 
ets made IV. 


them better. { or rather. worſe.z.) and-it-is :re- 
markable that' though, they had a. great. yariety 
of fine. i prings, they always choſe pond- water, 
or any Pier that had been expoſed.2o, the. air 
and ſun,” to drink; :rather than fountait or' well- 
water, They are. now yery fond of every 
kind of ftrong liquor the: Engliſh bave,”.and 
will be drunk with it as often as they, can get ir. 
They fit drinking; and. at their .meals,. on. a 
mat on the ground, . with their legs ſtretched 
out at eh before them, and the cup or diſh 
between their legs 3 and for this reaſon ſeldom 


more than two. eat together. 

"As to their exerciſes and d aatinin "mY Exctciſes, 

are "no people. more conſtantly employed in -_ 

hunting, fiſhing, and fowling than the, Tndi- 

ans of this country, El the reſpective ſea- 
® 


ſons z but theſe may be looked upon | rather 


as their 'buſineſs than Eos, as! they (ſup- 
ply their families with food. . 
he; 


4-6 verſions are ſing Zing, inſtrumental mu- 


by. theſe ens 
reateſt part of. the, year: . Their domeſ- 

k, and dancing ; which not differing from 
= mulick and dancing of the Vitginian In- 
dians already deſcribed, 1 ſhall not | weary the 
reader with the Bl: tition' of what | has beeri 
already faid upon. that, head. The diverſions 


'of the Engliſh Nt bot here and in Virginia are 


chiefly hunting, fiſhing and - fowling,; ſome 
uſe ftalking-horfes, whereby they cover them- 
ſelves from the ſight of the deer, 'until they 
come ' within reach of them : 4 others cut down 
'trees for the deer. t browze upon, and lie in 
wait | behind them 7 Others again: ſet ſtakes in 
Pits near their fences, where the deer haye been 


uſed" ro leap over into a. field of peas,. which 


_ love extremely. :Theſe. ſtakes they fo 
pet as to run into the body of the deer when 
he pi ches, by which means ;f 2h impale him.z 

's 


r a temptation. to_ the leap, ke Sow 
the top-part of the: fence, .... 


They hunt their, hares . ( which. are; 


force them to hole in a hollow. tree, 4 x0 | 
all "their hares g-nerally tend when. they ate 
cloſely purſued. | As ſoon, as they” are, thus 


into, the body .of 


with: ſmoak, until they let [76 their; hold, and 
fall-to the bottom ſtifled, from whgnce [they 
take them : If they have a mind to. ſpare their 
lives, upon turning them looſe, they will be. 
as fit as ever to hunt at another time,..for the 
miſchief done them by, the ſmoak immediately 
wears off again. _ 

"They have another fort of hunting which 
is very diverting, and that they . call ver- 
mine-hunting. It is performed on. foot-with 
ſmall dogs: in the night, by the lght of the 
moon of ſtars. "Thus in ſummer-time. they 
find” abundance of raccoons, opoſſums, and 
foxes,” 'in the corn-hields, and about their 
planrations ; but at ' other times they , muſt 
go. into the woods for them. The, method 


to. go out with three or, four dogs, and 


as' ſoon"'as they , come to the place, the ey bid 
the dogs feek out, and+ all the company fol- 


low immediately. Wherever a dog barks you 
may 


2 = Hunting. 
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- v thisſport be” in” the woods, the game by that 
_  titmE you [come near It, '1s perhaps mounted on 
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finding the game, and this 


may depend upon 


, alarm draws bach! men and dogs that way. If 


the top of an high tree, ' arid then they detach a 
nimble feflow up after it, who muſt have a'ſcuffle 
fore he can throw it down to 
the dogs z and then the ſport increaſes to ſee 
the vermine encountey thoſe little curs. In this 
ſort of hunting they carry their. great dogs out 


_ with them, becauſe wolves; bears, panthers, wild 


cats, and all other beaſts we prey are abroad 1 in 
the night. 


For wolves they ike raph,” ae ſet guns 
baited” int” the woods, ' fo” that when he offers 


to ſeize the 'bait, he pulls the trigger, and 


the gun diſcharges him. They have 
many Prey devices poſes the gun to. take wild 


_— 


Fiſhing. 


Fowling, 1 
for plenty of game in its proper ſeaſon, - Some 


"The" Today" A vVShtiGn of weirs in fiſhing 


+ mightily improved 'by_ the Engliſh, beſide: 


which they 'make uſe of 'eins, trolls, caſting- 


nets, ſctting-nets, hand- fiſhing, and angling ; 


and iti' "each find "abundance - of | diverſion. 
Like thoſe of the Euxine fea, they alſo fiſh 


with ſpilyards, which is 'a long line ſtaked 


out in” the river, and hung with a great "ma- 
ny hooks "on ſhort firings, "faſtened 'to the 
mai line about three or four” foot aſunder, 
ſupported by ſtakes, - or buoyed with gourds. 
They uſe likewiſe the Indian way of firiking by 


the light” of a fire in the'night. 
Their fowling is anſwerable to their fiſhing, 


rare ge have a vaſt variety of it. 


dent, which'the Indians call Pericu: He leads 
them out to their ſeveral employments, which 


_ conſiſts" in felling of trees, biting off the bran- 


ches, "and ' cutting them into certain wi. AY 


ſvicable:'to/ the” bufineſs they deſign them 
all” which they 


fform with their teeth. 
Whet this is done, . the Pericu orders feve- 


ral of his'ſubjefts to Join together and take 


up one of thoſe logs'; ' which they muſt, car- 


ry. ww tho e--4 houſe” or damm, as occaſion re- 


with his' teeth and laſhes with his tail | thoſe 


' He walks in ftate by them all che 


while; ati ſees that every one bears . his 


equalt' ſhare of | the burden while he bites 
that tag behind, and do not lend all | their 


_ ffrength. "Their way of carriage is\ upon 
their tail, Tgy commonly build their houſes 
in ſwamps ; and then'to raiſe the water to 


a convenient” height, they make a damm with 
logs, 'and''a binding ſort of clay, fo firm, 
that though the water runs continually over, 
it cannot waſh 'it away. Within theſe damms 
will encloſe water enough to make a 
pool like a mill - pond 3 and if a mill hap- 
pen to be built onthe fame ſtream below 
their 'damm, the miller in 'a dry ſeaſon, finds 
it worth his' while "to cut it to fupply his 
mill with water'z, upon which diſaſter the 
beavers are to expert at, their work, that, in 
5 


_ and fifty yards : 


one -or ; two. ni his. time, they. vill repair 


the - ER and make it . perfe&y 

again ometimes they -build- their hoakes 
n 'a broad marſh; where: the tide ebbs. and 
Aol and then they make no damm at all, 


4" 
ona 
whole 


The doors into their houſes . are- under wa-. 


ter: I haye been at the demoliſhing one of 
theſe houſes, that. was found in: a'' mar 
was ſurpriſed to' find it fortified with, logs 
that were fix foot long and. ten inches through; 


and 


and. had. been carried at. leaſt ohe /huindred. 


This houſe was three ſto- 
ries high, and contained "five rooms, that is 


to ſay, two. in the lower, two in the 'rnid- 


dle ſtory, and but one at. the top. "Theſe 
creatures have a great deal of policy, and know 
how to defeat Ly the ſubtilty and* ftraragems 
of the hunter, who ſeldom cati meet with 


them, though they are in. great numbers all 


over the country. . 6 


"They have many. | botſts ſhale" in the Wild hor- 


woods of the up-lands that never” were in 
hand,” and are as ſhy as any ſavage creature : 
Theſe having no mark upon. them belong 
to him that firſt takes them, However the 
captor commonly purchaſes theſe horſes ve- 
ry dear by ſpoiling better in -their 'purſuir; 


ſes: 


in which caſe he has little to make himſelf | 


amends,” beſides the pleaſure of the rh 
And . very often this is all he has for ir 


for the wild horſes are ſo ſwift that it is 
_ difficult to catch them, and when: they are - 


taken, it is odds but. their greaſe is- melted; 


or elſe being old: they are ſo fallen that they 
| cannot be tamed. 
'The admirable ceconomy of the Beavers 


deſerves" to be particularly remembered.s They 
"<ohabir it one houſe ; are incorporated 'in a 1 
regular form of government, ſomething like 
monarchy ; and have over them a ſuperinten- 


' The diſeaſes of the Jndings proceed” from 


heats and colds, and are uſually removed 


calions a pain in” any of their limbs, they | 
endeavour to cure it by .. burning the art 
with a live coal ; 


fore, they IP it roaring until the humour 
is drawn off. 


They alſo ſcarify the part and ſuck the 


70463 and ſometimes. make uſe of reeds for 
cauteriſing, which they heat over the fire'un- 


til they are, ready to: flame,. and then” apply 
them upon a piece-'of wet leather to the grieved 
part, which Za 9 the heat. more intenſe. As 


Diſeaſes 


and remes 


dies of the 
weating z but if the humour fixes, and oc- Indians, 


- with which having m ea. 


-for the reft_ of their. remedies, I muſt vole the 


reader to Virginia; and conſider, in the next 


place, the diſeaſes the Snghth are Ren coin 
this part of the. world:. 
Diſtempers come no 


here (ſays my authoe) Of the 


by choaking, up the: pirits with a foggy and Evglith. 


thick air,; as. in+ ſome: northern climes, nor 
by a ftifling heat, which exhales the* vigour 
of thoſe. that dwell in a more ſoutherly 1a- 
titude,. but by-:a, wilful- and fooliſh indulging 
themſelves in thoſe. pleaſures which in a warm 
and fruitful country/nature laviſhes upon man- 


kind fox; their bappineſts and-not. far their de- 
ſtruction. | 


.Thus I have ſen perſons impatient of heat 


lie almoſt naked upon. the. cold;.graſs. ini the _ 


ſhades,, and there often. forgetting themſelves 


fall. aſleep, nay, many, are ſo. imprudent. as | 


to do this in an evening, and perhaps lie {o 
all night z when between the dew from hea- 
ven, 
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- Their intermitting-fevers,/as, well as_ their 
agues, are .very. troubleſome if a. fit .reggedy be 


not applied 3 but of late; the Doctors \there 


have. made uſe of the cortex peruvian with fuc- 


_ ceſs, and. find that it. ſeldom or. never. fails to 


remove the fits. The.,planters. too have ſe- 
veral roots, natural tothe country, which in this 
caſe they, cry up as infallible.z and.I have found, 
by ſeveral examples, a total immerſion in. cold 
Ipring water, .juſt at the acceſſion. of. the' fit, an 
infallible cure. Ye wore: 
. When theſe damps, . colds, and diſorders af- 
feft the body more gently, and do not ſeize 


_ people violently at firſt,, then for want of ſome 


; _ timely. application ,(the planters , abhorring all 


phylick, except in deſperate caſes,) theſe ſmall 


” diſorders. are ſuffered to.go on until they, grow 


Into a _cachexy, by which the. body is over-run 


with obſtinate ſcorbutick .humours : and this. in 


a more fierce and virulent degree I take to be 


the yaws. ro | OT 
1 The gripes 1s a diſtemper' of the Caribbee- 
Tſlands, and not of Virginia or Maryland, - and 
ſeldom -gets footing there, and then. only  up- 
on great  proyocations,. namely, by the intem- 
perances ; before-mentioned, together with an 


_ unreaſonable uſe of filthy, and unclean drinks. 


Perhaps too it, may;come by new unfine .cy- 
der, perry. or, peach-drink, which the people 
are impatient. to drink before tis ready.; or 
by the exceſſive uſe of lime-juice and foul ſu- 
gar-in punch and flip ;.or elſe. by. the .conſtant 


: _ drinking of uncorrefted beer made of ſome win- 


ule of in brewing. _ 


dy unwholſome things, as ſome people make 


it 
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CHAP. Of heir hiftory, government, and religion. 


V 
INES] 
Maryland 
firſt diſco. 
vered, 
Its name, 


STYTIRGINIA and Maryland were diſ- 

covered anno "1606, by the ſame ad- 
'venturers; and "retained "the ſame name until 
the eighth year of King Cn arLes the firſt, 


irginia which Jay. north - of | Patow- 
mack river, and was not then planted, unto 


CExciultuvs CALVERT, Lord Baltimore, praxtedto 
of the: kingdom of Ireland, and his . heirs ; PR 


tmore. 


And this part of the country was afterwards 
called ' Maryland, - in - honour of . the. then 
Queen - confort, Hz nAa1BT TA-MaRkia, 
youngeſt | daughter of the French King, Hen- 
RY IV. m__— Fatt awe | T'3 "&+ 


The .Lord Baltimore having obtained this Planted 


anno 


grant, ſent over his brother, the honourable 
LzonaRrD CALVERT, Eſq; with ſeveral 
Roman Catholick gentlemen ; and other ad- 
venturers,,.to the number. of two hundred, to 
take poſſeſſion of the country 3; who fetring 
ſail ' from England onthe, twenty-fſecond . of 
November, 16393 arrived . at Point-Comfort, 
in the bay of Chefepeak, on the twenty-fourth 
of February following ; - where being kindly 
received 'and ſupplied with - proviſions by the 
Engliſh of Virginia, they continued” the 
voyage. ..northward to 'the/ river Patowmack, 


part of. $.4P 


1663. 


appointed to be the boundary | between Vir-- 


ginia and Maryland, on [the weſt fide ;of the 


__ The. adventurers. ſailed. up this river, and 
landing in, ſeyeral-\-places on the northern 
ſhore, acquainted , the natives| they were come 
to ſettle among them ; and trade with them ; 
but_ the natives ſeemed! rather to delire their 
abſence than their company. However, there 
were. no acts of hoſtility; committed on. either 


ſide,, and the Engliſh ;returning, down the 


river patowmack again,: made. choice- of a 


Place near the mouth of a' river (which falls . 


into-it, ; and by them called St. George's Ri- 
ver) to plant the firſt . colony... They -advan- 
ced afterwards to an Indian town, called Yo- 


amaco, then the. capital of the. country, and 


at a conference with the Weroance'or ſfove- 
reign of the place, to whom they made con- 
ſiderable a9 » the Weroance conſented 
that the Engliſh ſhould dwell in one parc 
of the town, reſerving'the other for: his| own 
people .till the harveſt was over. ; and; then 


agreed to quit the whole entirely to the Engliſh, 


and retire further. into ,the country which 
they did accordingly ;. andthe following March 
Mr. Carver wr and the planters. were left 


in the quiet poſſeſſion of the whole town, to 


which they. gave the name of St. Mary's; St. Mary's 


and it was agreed on both. ſides, -that if any *b< fu! 


wrong was done by either party, the nation {enc1 Po” 


offending ſhould make full fatisfattion for the the Eu- 


injury... The reaſon the Yoamaco' Indians were gift. 


ſo ready to enter into. a treaty with 'the En« 
gliſh, and yield them. part of their country, 
was in hopes of | obtaining their protection 
and affiftance againſt the - Saſquahannah Indi- 


ans, their northern neighbours, with whom they 


were then at war, and indeed the Yoamaco 
Indians were: upon the point of | abandoning. 


their country to avoid the fury of the 'Saſqua- 


hannah nation before the Engliſh arrived ; 


_ from whence it appears, that the adventurers ſent 


over by. the Lord Baltimore cannot be charged 


with 'any injuſtice in ſettling themſelves in this 


5 


- 0 MAR 


CHAP -part of America, being invney to. it by the ori 
nal inhabitants. .. 
Bn The Engliſh being thus faded. at be. Mary” 5, 
applied .themſelves with 
bi th the ground, and 
dian Corn; while the natives went every day into 


the woods to hunt for game, bringing home Veniſon | 
and .Turkies to the. colony .in abundance, 
for which+th and toys in 


y. received knives, Ou. 
retun., of thus both nations liv 

__ eſt friendſhip, doin 
Miſonder- ſome of - the | 
ſtanding hap pineſs of thi 
roy 7A, 2 that theſe ſtrangers were not: really 
oliſh ang 1iſh, as they pretended, but Spaniards ; and would 
the Indi- infallibly enſlave them, as they had done many of 


ans, their: - countrymen : And the Indians were ſo cre- 


uh in MY eoions envious of . the 


| dulous as to, believe it, and appeared jealous of 


Mr. Caxvert, making preparations as if they in- 
tended to. fall upon the ſtrangers ; -which the En- 
gliſh perceiving, ſtood upon their guard, and e- 
rected a fort for their ſecurity, on which they 
planted. ſeveral pieces of . ordinance, at the firing 
whereof the Yoamaco's were ſo terrified that they 
The Indi- abandoned: their c without any: other com- 
ans aban- pulſion, and left the Engliſh in poſſeſſion of it ; 
don their who . receiving ſupplies: and - reipforcements .con- 
yegtd " tinually from England, and having no other ene- 
gliſh, my to contend with .than agues and fevers (which 
ſwept off ſome of, them, before they found out. a 
proper regunen for the.climate) th 7, 
a flouriſhing people, many Roman Catholick fami- 
lies of quality. and fortupe tranſporting themſelves 
hither. to avoid | the penal laws made againſt them 
in, England ; and Maryland .has been, a place of 
refuge for thoſe” of that perſualion from that day to 


_ this, 


During the grand "ebelfion in England, the Lord 


Baltimore' $ family were deprived of he + 


govern- 


ment of. this province, but were. reſtored. - their _ 
right by King Cares I. ſoon after his own ..n 


reſtoration, Whereupan the Lord Baltimore ſent 
over his ſon, CHaRrLEs. CALVERT, afterwards 
| Lord. Baltimore, to be Governor, of Maryland, 
 who..continued in; that. poſt upwards io twenty . 
years, after. his.. father's death,) by whoſe 


able .as Virginia for its. 
ducts of the ſoil: And , all the Indian nations on 
that: ſide put themſelves under their protection. 
The Indian Chiefs were., appointed, or at- leaſt ap- 
| proved and confirmed. in their commands by, the 
Lord Baltimore, the. proprietor, whoſe Bet? is 
"to be aſcribed in great meaſure t5 the endeavours 
he: uſed, to. cultivate a, good . correſpandence on 
the Indian nations,; and to Ya them. as little 

fence. as. poflible. I can't learn that this mY 


was ever in a ſtate of war with the natives, or.ever _ 
received any injury from. ;them,. unleſs in the year 


3677 ; When the Indians bein ng. at war with the 
Engith. .of Virginia, . plundered .the frontiers . of 
aryland, - and; half ..a.. dozen. people loſt . their 
Few But this 
 was-ſeon, reſtored, upon, the Indians mnbng Kaas 
faction for the,quirage. .- 

The 
crown ap» . prived of the power of -appointing.a Governor and 
prion other Officers, and the government of that pro- 
Mn, | vince'fell under the fame regulation as qther- planta- 
. tions-which are immediately ſubject: to. the crown. 
-'The  Balimore tamily. alſo were ig. danger- of + 
loſing their propriety oh account of their religion, 

- YOL. Il. Nums. CXXXIV, 


reat;/ diligence 9, culti- , 
iſed large quantities of In- - 


pe Foe Lord Baltimore. is now both proprietor and 


in the great- 


good offices to each other, till © which. yy {tiled his demeſne lands, and has a 


is thriving colony, ſuggeſted to the. 
Eng ... 


England, and their a&ts muſt be confirme 
King: However, they are in force. W the King 


quarter in the, capital town of Annapolis, which 


the . firſt. inſtance, and on writs of erxor other 
cauſes brought from, the inferior County-courts z 
and there is a court of chancery, which gives relief 
. In equity, as in England. 

ſoon became 2 
theſe that follow. 


. in, the. provincial court from. the - County-courts, Morylegd: 
. are required to give ſecurity to _ pay, the coſts 
_ and. damages in caſe the cauſe. 06s. againſt 


council, 
' ſhall be 


(long : Fl to the King and council in E 
prudence the colony. became, almoſt as -Rowngy 
Tobacco and. other pro- 


- aſſembly ſhall have fifty acres of freehold land 
inthe county, or a viſible eſtate. of, the: value -of 
forty Pounds ſterling. .. Four members ſhall be 


. for, Annapolis, and every other town and borough 
. privileged 


fied to be a repreſentative, 


_ beſides-travelling. charges 
proceeded from a. miſtake. peace 


during; his attendance | on: that. court, and, eighty 


"Ar. the .xevolution, the Lord Baltimore was d- Pounds. of Tobacco. per diem ..to. the Judge. ;of 


Yidht 


. by. the, at B41 requires ; a Roman fy 6 4l 
heirs, to profeſs the proteltant religion, on pan oe 
of 7 Og. depriy  of- their eſtates: But that 
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T hoaabe It. to. profeſs the prot 
reign ear hay than- loſe their inheritance ; and the 


Governor of Maryland, being one of the nobleſt 
eſtates enjoyed by a ſubje& of Britdin ; ; for he 
is. ſtill entitled .to a duty -on every hoglſhead of 
Tobacco exported,. enjoys ſeyeral fair manours, 
rent; paid by every planter, beſides other per-__ 
quilites. | 

The Governor, however, as has been glicady ob- 
ſerved, is now appointed by the, crown, as are 
alſo the members, of _ the coy cil,. \The aſſembly Ab: 
is choſen by the frecholders of the.  reſpeQive coun- 
ties, as in Virginia; .and in, the Governor, coun- 
cil and aſſembly, the legiſlative power is lodged. 
The Governor has a negative as the Be Ring has in 

by the 


diſapproves of them. 


Their Provincial-courts are Jth once every Courts. 


determine common-law cauſes: of- conſequence in 


Among. the Laws of RI we meet with 


"The parties bringing appeals or writs of error Laws of 


them, 

No Perſon ſhall Gn a writ of error. or. ap 
peal from the County-court,, where .the debt or 
damage does not. amount to fix Pounds iterling ; 

nor. from the Provincial-court to the Governor -# 
where it does not exceed. fifty, Pounds ; 
but the I of..thoſe courts. in ſuch. caſes 

nal 
None ſhall appeal from the Governornd « coun- 
ngland, unleſs 
the thing in diſpute be of. the value of three hun- 
dred Pounds ſterling. 


Every Elector of Burgeſles for the conetal- Burgos 


choſen to repreſent each county : . Two. citizens | 
ſhall ſerve for the city of St. Mary's, and two 


to ſend members to. the, ; Weperal al- 
ſembly.. 


No. Perſon keeping a publick houſe is quali 


Members ſhall be allowed one g fo a) for- 
ty poynds.of Tobacco.per diem far their WPges, 


The ſame; ay ſhall be: made to: every 
Commiſſioner or Judge of... the, provincial court 


,every..County-court., But the latter -part of this 6 
Nature. for allowing} ſalaries to the Judges. of the. E : 
—_— and County -Courts- Was. Aemorards ae: | I 


" Any perſpn. that ſhall blaſpheme, or curſe Go: D, Blaſphe- 
Hen our Saviour to be the Son of Goo, S6hy my. 
24 


8 4 
'CH AP: the Trinity of the Godhead of any of the three 
+—V-. Perſons, or. the unity of the” Godhead, ' or ſhall 
> Utter aty reproachful words againſt any of the 


"Three Perſons, ſhall be bored through the Tongut, | 


- und fined twerity Pounds ſterling for the firſt of- 
_ Fence, forty Pounds for the ſecond 'offence, and 
' ſuffer death and confiſcation of goods for the third 
__ M_C_CMOOC 2? 
Fornica- '' The penalty for fornication is twenty Shillings 
tim. - fterling, , or corporal puniſhment, not exceeding 


© thitty-nine laſhes, at the diſcretion of the court. 


Adultery. And the puniſhment for adultery forty Shillings, 
or corporal puniſhment as aforeſaid. 
Perſons who harbour fuch lewd people are lia- 
: " ble to the fame penalties. _ 
Carſing 


 "$+ © in a court of Juſtice tet Shillings. £ 
Schools. Free-Schools were ere&ted and endowed in ſe- 
v-ral towns in Maryland for teaching latin and 
_ greek, by an a& of afſembly, anno 1696. 
Eixglih The Englith ſtatutes or acts of parliament, with 
ſtuute-' DAarTox's Juſtice of peace, were ordered to be 
_ provided by the Juſtices of peace of every county 
' in Maryland, by an a& of aſſembly, anno 1699. 
Proof of bills, bonds, or other ſpecialties, book- 


| Evidence, 


- tices of -the provincial court; and the balance 
due upon ſuch account, being certified under the 
| hands and ſeals of ſuch Juſtices, ſhall be deemed 
ſufficient evidence in any court within the pro- 
+ ..:-q4.1 oe. % =O 
lis the ca- ty, was made the \chief- ſeat of juſtice within the 
pital.  -Frovince, | for holding affemblics and provincial 
courts, by an aft of aſſembly paſſed 11, W. NI. 
anno 1699, - | MP | ts 
Convey- It was ena&ted by their aſſembly xx W. III. 


ances. T1699, That no lands or tenements thould be alie- 
nated or transferred from one to: another, but by 
| deed, indented and enrolled tn the Provincial- 
' court, or County-court where ſuch lands, -&c. 

be. 7 A ee tab 
1xccy.  _ Neceffary Corn for the defendant's maintenance, 


tions. his gun; bedding, tools, and ſuch like, ſhall be 
| ' protected from executions, oo 6208] 
Limita- No bonds or obligations under hand and ſeal 
tions of ſhall be ſuable, unleſs renewed within five years. 
_ aftios. No perſon ſhall depart the province, unleſs he 
w—_ up his nam= three months at the Secretary's 
- office before his departure, or give ſecurity to the 
' governrhent to pay his debts. 
| Every maſter of a ſhip, or other perſon, tranſ- 
porting or conveying ' away any perſon out of 
the- province without a certificate of his having 
complied with this law, is made liable to pay 
"his debts: "And if he corivey away any fervant, 
he ſhall be liable to ſatisfy the owner for his da- 
--- The Juſtices of the ſeveral County-courts are 
made Judges of all thefts under the value of one 
 thonſand pounds of Tobacco (robbery, burglary, 
and houſe-breaking excepted.) 
Every perſon convitted of ſuch theft ſhall pay 
fourfold the value of the goods ftoln, to the own- 
er, and be put in the pillory, and whipped, as 
- the court ſhall adjudge, not exceeding forty ſtripes. 
 1f the offender be not able to ſatisfy the own- 
er otherwiſe, he ſhall receive the ſaid corporal 
| puniſhment, and pay the ſaid penalty of four-fold 
_ retribution by ſervitude, the time thereof being 


Th eft. 


taken, 
Hog, takeh iti the woods, on pain of being ad- 
' judged a Hog-ſtealer, - 


The penalty bf curſing and ſwearing is five 
and twear- Shillings ſterling 3 atid if the offence be committed 


friend Indian without licence, 


impriſoned art diſcretion. | 


debts of accounts, may be made before two Juſ- 
tices of *peace of any county, or one of the Juſ- 


The port of Annapolis. in Anne Arundel Couh-. 


the troops. - 


Us PRESENT STATE 


determined by the court ; and the receiver of ſuch CHA Þ. 


ſtoln goods is made liable to the like penalties as 'V- 


The tier; * | 


NGO Perſon ſhall range in the woods after wild Wild cat- 
neat cattle, or Horſes, without the Governor's li- "© 


| cence, on pain of forfeiting five thouſand pounds 


of Tobacco fot avg. ſuch wild animal killed 6dr 
any perſon cut off the ear of a 


Nor ſhall 


All fences fer incloſing corn-ground ſhall be Fences. 

five fobt high at leaſt, we: ſtrongly made ; and if 

any cattle break into ſuch fence, the owner of the 

cattle ſhall forfeit five hundred pounds of Tobacco, _ 

or ſuch further damages as a Juſtice of peace 

ſhall award. | ER: 
No maſter of a ſhip, or merchant, ſhall import vers 4 | 

a convidted felon into Maryland, on pain of for- 2/9 

feiting the value of two thouſand Ib. of Tobacco. ported. 
Whoever ſhall take, entice away, or ſell any Judians. 

ſhall fined and 


In the year 1698, part of Dorcheſter County 


was yr, 7 to the natives; to hold the ſame of 
the Lor 


Proprietor, under the rent of one Beaver 


By an a@, 11 W. II. 1699, The in 
ſtrong liquors to the Indian Towns was prohibited, 
By 12 W. Ill. anno 1700, Certain perſons 
were authoriſed by the government to -deter- 
_ all differences between the Engliſh and In- 
1ans. | | | | 
Enatted 1t W. III. 1699, That the libraries in 
every pariſh ſhould be in vo jp of the Mini 
ſter ; who ſhould preſerve them, and be accounta- 
EE _ Wives San Theledpgnaiane Tt. of 
Enafted 4 W. & M., 1692, That the per- Marriages. 
ſons intending to marry ſhall apply themſelves 


' to the Miniſter or Magiſtrate, and banns ſhall 


be publiſhed in the Church, County-court, or 


? meeting-houſe next to which the parties dwell $ 


and upon a certificate thereof the Miniſter or 


Magiſtrate: may, three weeks after ſuch banns 
_- publiſhed, join the parties in marriage, | accord- 


ing to the liturgy of the Church of England : 
And no perſon ſhall contra&' marriage without 
ſuch publication on pain of forfeiting one *' thou- 


 fand Ib. of Tobacco, and the Miniſter or Ma- 


ſtrate joining them in "marriage five (thouſand 


; 3 of Tobacco: And all marriages not made by 


ſome Miniſter or Magiſtrate, before five ſufficient 
witneſſes at leaft, ſhall be void : The fees for 
marriage being reſtrained to one hundred 1b. of 
Tebaces.” =*- Manes <2 IR 07. 
"The Colonels and other Officers of the militia Militia 
I every county are impower'd to enliſt all perſons 
to ſerve in the horſe or foot from fixteen-to ſixty 
(except Negroes and ſlaves ;) who are obliged to 
muſter in their reſpe&tive counties from time to 
time, at fuch places as the Governor ſhall appoint, 
and to bring their own arms and Horſes, and 
maintain themſelves during ſuch- muſter, ' But if 
they are ſent on actual ſervice, their arms, * &c. are 


to be provided them out of the your magazines, 


and they are to be regularly paid by the reſpe&ive 
counties they belong to: And Preſs-mafters are 


every county to preſs provitions for 


inted” in 
The priſoners and plunder to be equally divided 
among the 'ſoldiery ; and T loſing their 
Horſes to have others bought them at the publick 
aye 57 | an 
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Negroes. 


Conſta- 
bles. 


Publick 
houſes. 


Perjury. 


Enemies. 


Trials. © 


CHAP. 
V- by the publick, as alſo the wives and children. of. 


-  Juitices of peace in each county are 


preſs them if diſorderly. 


OF MARYEAND:+ 
. Any Soldier being wounded to be. provided for. 


ſuch as are killed in the ſervice. - _ ; 
The baptized Negroes ſhall not alter their con- 
dition as to ſervitude. _ | 


impowered 
to appoint Conſtables in every pariſh. F 
Inns and publick houſes are to be licenſed by 
the Commiſſioners of each county z; who may al- 
certain the price they ſhall take for their liquor, 
beds, proviſions, and provender ; and may ſup- 


The landlord obliged to credit every freeholder 
as far as the value of four hundred 1b, of Tobacco. 
The penalty of perjury twenty Pounds ſterling, 
and {ix months impriſonment ; and in default of 
paying the penalty, the offender to be ſer in the 
pullory, and his ears nailed to it. | 

By xx W.. II: 1699, It was made felony to 
ſerve any foreign Prince of ſtate againſt any other 
Prince or ſtate in amity with Great-Britain. 

And that treaſons, felonies, pyraties; or robbe- 

ries committed at ſea, ſhould be tried in the ſame 


manner as ſuch offences committed on ſhore; the 


Small 
debts. 


Chancery. 


Commiſſioners or Judges to proceed according to 


the Engliſh ſtatute of 28 H. VIIL. c. 15. 


No County-court ſhall take cognizance of any 
action where the debt or damage does not exceed 
the value of two hundred 1b. of Tobacco, or 
ſixteen Shillings and eight Pence ſterling ; but ſuch 


cauſes ſhall be determined by any one Juſtice of 


peace of the county where the debtor ſhall reſide 
Without fee.  - | 


The Court of Chancery ſhall not hear any cauſe 


where the original debt or damage does not amount 


to the value of twelve hundred 1b. of Tobacco, 


_ or five Pounds ſterling and upwards but the judg- 
ments of the County-coutts in ſuch caſes ſhall be 


tembly. 


Clergy. _ 


| | final. 
Ads of aſ- 


All as of afſembly are required to be publiſhed 


by the Sheriffs in the reſpective counties. | 
Commion- 
payer. 


- By 12 W. II 1700, the book of common- 
prayer was required to be read in all the churches of 
Maryland. | {PIP ES 

For the encouragement of the clergy a tax of 


; forty. 1b. of Tobacco per head was enacted to be 


Marriage. 


pariſhes. 


Enacted, that none ſhould marry within the de- 


.grees prohubited. 


| No Juſtice. of peace or Magiſtrate ſhall marry 


people in any pariſh where there is a clergyman 


Veſtries. 


refident. - PET gens 4 ; 

The veſtry-men of each pariſh are incorpora- 
ted and impower*d to receive for pious uſes, and 
the benefit of each church and pariſh, all lands, 


tenements, goods: and chattels granted or be- 


Pluralities, 


Readers, 


queathed to them. The Miniſter of the pariſh 
to preſide in the veltry.. : 
No Miniſter ſhall hold more than two pariſhes, 
and ſhall have the licence of the Governor and. the 
two velſtries for this. 2 


Where there is no Miniſter in any pariſh the 


. veſtry may provide a Reader, allowing him a ſa- 
- lary out of the forty Pounds FS poll, not exceed- 


ers are allowed to read divine ſervice obt of the 


Servants | 


ing half the revenue of a Miniſter: And ſuch Read- 


cominon-prayer-book, and read the homilies. _ 


No ſervant or ſlave ſhall travel more than ten 


and ſlaves. miles from his maſter's houſe without a note from 


ed a runaway ; and ſuch ſervant abſenting him- 


| om _ perſonal eſtate 
his maſter or his overſeer, on pain of being deem- rwo 


ſent; 


out a paſs under. the county-ſeal, and not being 


known or able to; give, a .good account of him- 


{elf, ſhall be deemed, a runaway: and. carried be- 
fore the next Magiſtrate ; who ſhall commit him 
to fafe cuſtody, and give notice to. his..maſter.or 
miſtreſs, if it appear he have any ; .or elſe. cauſe 
the name and deſcription of ſuch a runaway to. be 
ſet. up in the next County-courts, ; that it may be 
diſcovered to whom he belongs. | 


wy 


| ſelf ſhall ſerve ten days for every day. he is ab- C AA Pp. 


ek i. Mat * Ln $3 3353-595 $4-« þ yo pin —— | 
. Any perſon, travelling qut of, his county with- _— 


Every ſervant, at the expiration of. his time, Servants, , 


ſhall have a new ſuit of cloaths, two hoes, an ax, 
a gun, and three barrels of Indian Corn giveti him 
by his maſter, _ | a ar | 

No perſon ſhall barter goods, or traffick with 
any ſervant or ſlave without the maſter's leave. 

If any ſervant ſhall be denied ſufficient meart, 
drink, lodging, or cloathing, or ſhall be' over- 
worked or debarred of his natural reſt, the County- 
court may fine ſuch maſter ; and for the third of- 
fence ſet the wronged perſon at liberty. 


. 
- 


If any white woman {uffer herſelf to be got with Baſtards. 


child by a Negroe, ſhe ſhall become a ſervant for 
ſeven years ; and if ſhe be then a ſervant, ſhe ſhall 
ſerve ſeven years beyond her time. If the Negroe 
who got the, child be free, he ſhall ſerve ſeven 


years ; and their iſſue ſhall be feryants until they 


arrive at thirty one years of age. 


And if a. white, man get a_ Negroe a. 
with child he ſhall undergo the ſame puniſhment 


as a white woman, got with child by a Negroe. 


.. If a white woman. ſervant have a baſtard, and 


cannot prove who is the father, ſhe ſhall ſatisfy 
the damage to. her maſter by further ſervitude ; 
and it ſhe do produce the father he ſhall ſatisfy 


the damage, if free; and if a ſervant half the da- 
mage :.And. if the father be a. ſingle perſon and 


promiſed the maid marriage before he lay with, her, 


|he, ſhall be ar liberty, to perform his promiſe, 6r 


make fatisfa&tion otherwiſe. 


No perſon: ſhall work or uſe any ſports on Sun- 

days, or ſuffer his ſervants to work, 8c. on that 
day (works of neceſtity excepted) on. pain of for- 
feiting two thouſand Ib. of Tobacco for every ot- 


levyed and paid to the Miniſters of the reſpettive fence.. . 


| No publick , houſe ſhall fell ſtrong, liquor on 


Sundays, or ſuffer tipling, gaming, or other paſ- 


time, on pain of forteiting one hundred 1b. of 


 Tobacco.. _ | 


Sundays. 


For Iriſh ſervants or Negroes : imported, a duty A Duty on 
of twenty Shillings ſterling per head -wis given by {<rvants. 


an a&t of 11 W.. III. 1699, and a duty of three 


Pence per gallon, on rum and wine imported. 


| Every Conſtable ſhall annually on the 20th of 


Liſts of - 


June require of. every maſter and miſtreſs a liſt of taxable. 


ſend one copy thereof to the 
to the County-court. RET” ct, 
_ All male childfen - born and reſident in this pro- 


Sheriff arid abother 


vihce, (being, above. ſixteen years of age) all male 


ſervants of ſixteen imported, all flaves male and 


female, imported of ixteen years of age, and all 


freemen (except clergymen and. poor people that 


receive alms) ſhall be deemed taxable. 


Upon a man's dying inteſtate, one third of his 


all taxable perſons in their reſpeftive families, and perſons. 


"Weights and meaſures are enadted to be. the Weights 
ſame as in England. pale jou Sw 


FG jo ps? Ky , - Diſtribu- 
goes to_ his widow, aid the other "Es of in- 


two ta. his children ; and if he has no children, to teftates 
eſtates. 


the neareſt relations of the inteſtate. | 
| And 


W.-3 


THE PRESENT STATE 


CHAP. Af the Jaſfices of the reſpeftive counties are to they are only titular ones, except Annapolis, © «rh 
þ empowered to take care of all orphans, with their where the Governor reſides, © Governor Nxcnot- C 
son did his endeavour to: make a town of that, 


CS eftat6 and fe&s untit of age, 'every male orphan 


being deethed'6f - age It ofie and twenty, and every 
fernale at fixteen, or day of marriage, which ſhall 
firft happen ; and. it "was provided that no orphan 
ſhould be put ito the hands of a perſon of a diffe- 
reht religion from that of his parents. — © 
The Juſtices of 'the County=eourts: ſhall annu- 
ally enquire by a Jury, how orphans are maintam- 
ed and educated ; rid if they are apprentices, how 
they are uſed and inftrufted ; and if they find any 


and there are in it above forty dwelling houſes, 
ſeven or eight whereof afford good lodging! and 
accommodation for . There is alfo a State- 
houſe, a church, and a free-ſchool built with brick, 
which make a great ſhow among a parcel of wood- 
en houſes ; but their buildings are much improved 
ſince Mr. Joxss wrote. . i123... 

As for our predeceſſors, the Indian inhabitants, 
I cannot give you any further / account of them 


than this, viz. That whereas at the firſt ſeating of 
Maryland there were ſeveral nations of Indians in 
the country governed by ſeveral petty Kings, I 
do not think that there are now five hundred fight- 
near as poffible; and they have alſo un- ing men of them in the province, and thoſe are 
happily introduced moſt of the niceties more on the eaſtern ſhore than on the weſt. | Here 
- in pleading and dilatory proceedings of they have two or three little towns, and fome of 
our courts of law and equity ; which them come over to the weſt in winter time to 
their neighbours of Virginia have wiſely hunt for Deer ; being generally employed by the 
provided againft, and retrenched all Engliſh. Theſe Indians take delight in nothing 
exorbitant fees ; ſo that juſtice is ad- elſe, and it is rare that any of them will embrace 
"miniſtered in that province with much our way of living and worſhip. The cauſe of 
more ſpeed and leſs charge than it is their diminiſhing proceeded not from any wars 
in this, OO + ++.» with the Engliſh, for we have had none with 
Mr. Jontzs, who reſided a conſiderable time them, 'but from their own perpetual diſcords and 
in Maryland, treating of their religion and go- wars among themſelves: And their drinking 
vernment, expreſſes himſelf in the following man- and other vices which the Engliſh taught them 

© Ns ey a oe Probably may have deſtroyed many more. 
Jones's * © We are governed (ſays that gentleman) by the T ſhall conclude the ſtate of Maryland with a 
late account Mr. Jones has given us of the col- 


abuſe or negle&, to redrefs the ſame. 
'N. B, The Governors of Maryland have en- 
| 'deavoured from time to time to make 
their laws reſemble thoſe of England as 


tt 
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obſerva- fame laws as ih England, 'only fome a&ts of afſem- 


bly we” have relating to ſome particular caſes, not 
under the verge of the Engliſh laws, or where the 


| laws of England+do not aptly provide for ſome cir- 


lege erefted at Williamſtadt in Virginia, which 
was built for the education of the youth of Ma- 
ryland as well as thoſe of Virginia. © 


cumftances, under which our way of living hath © The royal foundation of William and Mary A further 
put us. The Church of England (Gop be praiſed) college, erefted with a proſpect of doitg the account of 
is pretty firmly eſtabliſhed amongſt us. Churches greateſt good to the colonies of Virginia and Ma- -> - 
are built, and there is an annual ftipend allowed for ryland, and ſeconded with the ample benefa&tions Fc. 
_ every Miniſter by a perpetual law, which is more of the honourable Mr. BoyLz, and the contri- tion of the 
or leſs, according to the number of taxables in butions of the country, had many difficulties \to Engliſh 
each pariſh ;_ every Chriſtian male fixteen years ſtruggle with in its infancy : And two ſides of the in 
"old, and Negroes male and female above' that quadrangle were no ſooner finiſhed but it was laid 


is pay forty 1b. of Tobacco to the Miniſter, 
which is levied by the Sheriff among other pub- 


Tick levies; which "makes the” revenues of the 


o ” * 


_ ling 'per annum, I 


Miniſters, one with another, about twenty thou- 
and 1b. of Tobacro, or one hundred Pounds fter- 
; Im. Tt hath been the unhappineſs 
'of this country,” that- they had no'proteftant Mi- 


. niſters hardly among them, till Governor N1caor- 
$0N*s time, but now and then an itinerant preach- 


er, of very loofe morals, and ſcandalous beha- 
viotr ; ſo that what with fuch mens ill exam- 
ples, the Romiſh Prieſts cunning, and the Qua- 
kers bigotry, rehgion was in a manner turned out 


. of doors : But ( Gop be praiſed ) things now 


: _ . 


"Rand better, and our churches are crowded as full 


*as"rhey can hold, and the people are pretty ſen- | 


ſible of the Romiſh ſuperſtition, and the Quakers 


- madnefs ; fo that their parties both' joined toge- 
"ther are very inconfiderable tv' what -ours is. In- 
.deed the Quakers ftru rd 
"footing, and" their teachers (eſpecially the female 
"Tex, who are the” moſt zealous) are very free of 


e hard to maintain their 


_ their taunts 'and contumelies againſt us ; bur it is 


©2 'v 
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to little purpoſe, unlefs'to make their own way more 


.. ridiculous, — rg 

_ We have not "yet found the' way of affociating 
ourſelves 'in towns and corporations. There are 
Indeed ſeveral places allotted for towns, but hither- 


x WY 
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in aſhes by a terrible fire, that could not be extin- 
guiſhed until the whole fabrick was conſutned. 
And tho? it was afterwards rebuilt and much im- 
proved, it has not anſwered the expectations 'that 
were conceived of it; for it was ſtill (when Mr. 
Jones wrote, being about twelve years ſince) with- 
out a ſcholarſhip, without a ſtatute, and without 
a chapel, and very few books in the library, 
The Indians upon Mr. - BoyLz's foundation 
have indeed a handſome apartment for themſelves 
and their maſter, built near the college ; which 
uſeful contrivance ought to be carried on to- the 
utmoſt advan in the real education and con- 
verſion of the Infidels ; for hitherto but little-good 
* has been done therein, though' abundance of mo- 
ney has been laid out, and a great many endea- 
vours have been uſed, and much pains taken for 
that purpoſe. | CALLE SIONS 
The young Indians procured from the tributary 
or foreign nations with much difficulty, were for- 
 merly boarded and lodged in the town, | where 
abundance of them uſed to die, - either through 
ſickneſs, change of proviſion and way of life ; or, 
as ſome will have it, often for want of proper 
neceflaries, and due care taken of them : 0 
' of them that have eſcaped well,” and been taught 


"to read and "write, have, for the moſt part, 're- 
turned to their homes, ſome-with, and fome*with- 


. *. "ut 


Vor. III. 0 


OF MARYLAND. 


CH AP. out baptiſm ; where they followed their own ſavage 
V. cuſtoms and heatheniſh rites. 


A few of them have lived as fervants among the 
Engliſh, or loitered and idled away their time in 
lazineſs and miſchief, | 

But it is great pity. that more care is not 
taken about them after they are diſmiſſed from 
ſchool. "> Ik | 

They have admirable capacities when their hu- 

ours and tempers are ly underſtood ; and 


if. -well taught, they might advance themſelves, 


and do great good in the ſervice of religion ; 

whereas now they are rather taught to become 

worſe than better, by falling into the worſt 
1X | 


24 G 


cuſtoms. 


481 
pradtices of vile nominal Chriſtians, which they C HA P* 
add ' to their own Indian manners and abſurd , V- _ 


GY 


| It is unneceſſary to dwell longer on the ſtate * 


of Maryland, having ſo largely deſcribed that 
of Virginia, where the climate and foil are the 
famez the government, manners, religion and 
cuſtoms of the Indians the ſame; and the Eu- 
ropean Inhabitants differing but little from thoſe 
of Virginia in: their laws and cuſtoms; as the 
reader will obſerve on comparing the aboveſaid 
abſtrats that have been given of the laws of the 
reſpective countries, I proceed therefore now to 


the deſcription of New-England, 


THE 
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NEWENGLAND. 


* Of the name," ſituation, extent and face of the country. 


CHAT. ' 


' Name, 


Situation. 


Extent. 


Face of the 


country. 


. up in the country the land riſes into hills, and on. 
the north-eaſt 1s rocky and mountainous. rofl whe 


Capes, 


Springs. 


IE" ho - ——_ a —_ , . 
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Of its ſeas, bays, capes, lakes, ſprings 


and rivers; and of the tides, winds, air and ſeaſons. 


NDER the general title of New- 
| England are comprehended the ſeveral co- 
lonies or governments of 1. The Maſſachu- 
ſets. 2. New Hagpſhire. 3. Connecticut. and, 4. 


Rhode Iſland, and Providence Plantation. 


This country received + the name of New- 
England from prince CrarLEs, afterwards King 
CHARLES I. and is ſituated between 41 and 45 
degrees of north latitude; and between 67 and 
73 degrees of weſtern longitude z being bounded 
by Canada on the north-weſt, by Nova Scotia 
on the north-eaſt, by the Atlantick Ocean on 
the eaſt and ſouth, and by the province of New- 


York on the weſt; and as it ſtretches along the 


ſaid ocean from the ſouth-weſt to the north-weſt, 
15 upwards of three hundzed miles in length, and 


| from one hundred to two. hundred miles in 


breadth. | | 
This like other uncultivated countries was one 
great foreſt, covered with excellent timber when 


the Engliſh firſt viſited theſe ſhores : The land 


next the Sea being generally low, and intermixed 
with a great many ſwamps or morafles, on which 
there grew under-wood and buſhes ; but farther 


The Atlantick Ocean 'waſhes the ſhores © 
the eaſt and ſouth, and there are ſeveral good 
bays and harbours on the coaſt, particularly thoſe 
formed by Plymouth, Rhode Iſland and Providence 
Plantation on the ſouth; Monument Bay to the 
eaſtward of theſe in Barnſtaple-County ; Weſt- 
Harbour, formed by the bending of the coaft at 
Cape Cod ; the harbour of Boſton, which will be 
particularly deſcribed an treating of that capital ; 
Caſco Bay farther-northward, with ſeveral others 
of leſs note, which will be found in the map of 
the Britiſh Plantations ; ſeveral of theſe are capa- 
ble of receiving the largeſt fleets. 

The moſt remarkable capes going from ſouth 
to north are, 1. that of Cape Cod. 2. Marble 
Head. 3. Cape Anne. 4. Cape Netick. 5. Cape 
Porpus. 6. Cape Elizabeth ; and 7, Cape Small- 


int, 


ſprings and rivulets, and there are ſome lakes, 


rivers are, 1. that of Connecticut, which, riſin 


'in two parts, falls into the ſea between the to 


. 
The country is generally well watered with 


but not of that magnitude as thoſe which lie CHAP, 


north and weſt of this country. The principal UI. 

north of New-England runs almoſt dire&ly ſouth, ear 

and having divided the province of Cn_ _ 
S 

of Saybroke and Lime, almoſt over-againſt the 

eaſt-end of Long Iſland; this river 1s navigable 

with large 'veſſels a great way. 2. The Thames, Thames, 

which riſing in ſome lake north of the Maſſachu- 

ſets, runs alſo dire&tly ſouth, falling into the ſea 

below New London, and to the eaſtward of the 

river Connecticut. 3. The river Patuxet, which Patuxet. 

riſing in the north-weſt of the Maſſachuſets coun- 

try, runs to the ſouth-eaſt thro? Providence Plan- 

tation, falling into a bay of the fea near the town _ 

of Swanſey. 4. The great river. Merimack, which Meri- 

riſing north of New-England alſo runs to the mack. 

ſouthward, forming a lake on the weſt of New 

Hampſhire, from whence continuing its courſe 

ſouth to 43 degrees of latitude, then turns about 

to the eaſt, falling into the ſea between Salishury 

and Newbury in the county of Effex. 5. The 

river Piſcataway, which runs from weſt to caſt, Piſcata- 

and falls into the ſea near the town of Portſmouth way- 

in Hampſhire ; the mouth of which is more'like 


'an arm of the ſea than a river, and 1s capable of 


_ receiving the largeſt ſhips. 


6. The river Saco, Saco. 
which riſing north of New-England takes its 
courſe to the ſouth, falling into the ſea between 
Cape Porpus and Cape Elizabeth. in the province 
of Maine. 47. The river Caſco, which runs pa- Caſco. 
ralle] to the river Saco, and falls into Caſco Bay, 
To the eaſtward of theſe are the rivers Saghedock, S*ghe- 


Kenebeck, Penobſcot, and many more conſider- EY 


able ſtreams, * which. riſing far to the north run penob- 
almoſt due ſouth, falling into the ocean to the cot. 
eaſtward of Caſco Bay ; but this part of the coun- 
try being bur ſlenderly inhabited and little refort- 
ed to, I meet with. no further deſcription of them. 
The tides on theſe ſhores ebb and flow regularly, Tides. 
riſing uſually nine or ten foot in the bays and 
mouths of rivers. Their winds are variable as Winds 
with us, and very boiſterous in the winter ſcafon : 
The north and north-weſt winds. are exceeding 
cold, blowing over a long tra&t of irozen coun- 

krics, 


Or 


CHAP.) 


| Narragan- 
| ſets. in the county of New London, eaſt of the river 


|  Pequots, 


of NEW-ENGLAND | 48% 


ch A P. tries. 


Seaſons. Ten degrees nearer the ſun than we do; however, 


their heaven is uſually brighter, and the weather 


more ſettled than in England both in winter and 


ſummer ; and the ſummer, though ſhorter than in 


England, is a great deal hotter whilſt it laſts; 
however, the climate is eſteemed as healthful and 
agreeable to Engliſh conſtitutions as any oY our 
plantations on the continent. 


& 22 6:P-: vi 
of the provinces and ſub- Gifs of this country, 'pe- 


 merally known by the name of New-England ; and 
of its chief towns, and publick and private build- 


F ings, 


IL. this country inhabited by upwards of twen- 
Tidian fy different nations or tribes, oerirforred by 
kingdoms. their reſpetive Chiefs, the territories of ſeveral 

of them not exceeding five and twenty or thirty 

_ miles in circuniference. Of theſe the moſt power- 
The Maſ- ful were, 1. The Maſſachuſets, whoſe country 
ſachuſets. comprehended the counties of Suffolk and 

_ Middleſex, and ſtill a part of the Maſlachuſets 
colony. 


8," "Ive Neyinkedks; who inhabited that part of 


Neum- * 


keaks. the Maſſachuſet Country which now goes by the 


name of the county of Eſſex. 
3. The Narraganſets, whoſe kabitzrions were 


Connecticut. 

4. The Pocaſſets; this people. dunk to the 
ſouthward of the Maſſachuſets in the county now 
called New Plymouth. 


Pocaſſets. 


5: The Pequots, who inhabited another part of 
onneCticurt. 
Wompa- 6. The Wompanoags, who inhabited the country 


noags. now called New Briſtol, 
7. The Moratiggons, ſeated to the weſtward of 


cons. the Wompanoags. 


8. The Patuxets, Teated ypor the river which 
PI bears that name. 
. The Maquas, who lived to the weſtward of 
-ColineAticat River. - 
Wadi: 2 ae: Fhe Manimoys, who inhabited Barnſtaple 
moys. County. 
11, The Nicanticks, 
dicks: 'maſkets, ſituated ſouth-weſt of Merimack River : 
And, 
Marchi- 12, The Marctscins and Sequems, who were 
cans and «ſeated in New Hampſhire. 
R__ "The firſt four colonies eſtabliſhed by hl Eng- 
coltnies, liſh in this county were; 1. The Maſſachuſets. 
firſt ere- 2, New Plymouth. ' 3. Connetticut; and, 4. 
ed. New Haven: Afterwards three more were ad- 
ded, viz. 5. The province of Maine. 6. New 
| Hampſhtre ; ; and, 9. Rhode Iſland and Provi- 
dence Planration, | 
The pre- . Theſe yen colonies have fince been reduced 
ſentdiviſi- to four, The provinces of the Maffachuſets, 


ons of the New Plymouth and Maine, are now included in 
country, / 


one charter and ſubject 'to the ſame government. 
2. New Hampſhire is. at this day a ſeparate go- 
'vernment, 3. Connecticut and New Haven are now 
' included in one charter; and, 4. Rhode Iſland 
and Providence Plantation have a diſtin&t charter, 
and are a colony independent of any of the former ; 
the occaſion of which alterations will appear in the 
chapter aſſigned to, ene, . of the hiltory of this 
country: 


Their wititers are much ſeverer, and ſome 
months longer than ours, © tho* they lie- nine or 


HEN the Engliſh itrived here, they found 


thouſand feet -in' length, 


ci|-chamber, 
"their courts of juſtice ; the exchange being fur- 
rounded with bookſellers ſhops, who have trade. 
_ enough to employ five printing preſſes here. There 


I proceed in_ the next place” to' deſcribe” the'C Hap. 
ſituation and boundaries of © the preſent" Jarger | | 
ſubdiviſions, - and - to enumerate the cotintits and- © a ; 
chief towns comprehended In each of theſe divi- | 
ſions, 

1.. The Maffachvuſet eofoity} which at - this ay) M-T.cho- 
includes the following grand ſubdiviſions ; viz: 1. fer « olo- 
That of Maſſachuſet- Proper. 2. New- Plymouth,” in 
_ 3. That of Maine. + 

Maſachuſet Proper is bounded by New." 
Hampfhite towards the north, by the Maſſachoaſet” 


| Bay on the eaſt, by Plymouth and - ConneCticut 
- on the ſouth, 


and by the province of New-York, 

on the weſt, containing the counties of Suffolk, Cunties. 
Middleſex, and Effex, all of them' fituated: on the = olk. 
Maſtchuſet Bay, of which Suffolk is the © moſt Middle 


_ ſoutherly, comprehending the towns of, 1 Boſton "þj 


the "9p of the province. 2. Braintree, | 3, © ies 


Dedham. 4. Dorcheſter, 5. Hingtigtn 6.. Hull, towns. 
7. Medfield. 8. Mendon. 9. Milton, 10. " Rox- 
borough. 11. Weymouth-' 12, Woodſtock, 19 
Wrentham, 14. Brooklin; and 15. Needhain, 


\ Boſton, the capital of New-England, accord- Boſton. 
ing to Mr, NeaLE, is ſituated in 42 degrees. 
24 minutes north latitude, and 91 degrees” of 
weſtern . longitude, making London the firſt me- 
ridian. ' Ir ſtands in a peninſula about four miles 
m circumference; at the bottom" of a fine bay: 


_ of the ſea, at the entrance whereof are ſeveral 


rocks, which appear above water, / and above a 


| dozen ſmall iſlands, ſome of which are inhabited. 


There is but” one ſafe «chanel to approach the 
harbour, and that ſo narrow that | three ſhips can 


ſcarce fail through a-breaſt; but within the har 


bour there is room enough for” five hundred fail 
to lie at anchor. - The entrance 'is defended: by - 
the caſtle of Fort William, of: which are one 
hundred guns mounted, ' twenty of which lie” on _ 
a platform level with the water 3+ ſo that it is. 


ſcarce poſſible' for an enemy t6 paſs the caſtle: 


And to prevent furprize, they have a guard placed 
on one of the rocks, | about - two leagues diſtant; 
on which alſo 'there ſtands'-a -JIight-houſe, - from 
whence they make ſignals to he” caſtle: when any 
ſhips come in fight. There is allo a battery of 


great guns at each end of the town, which com- 
-mand the harbour, to the fire whereof. an enemy 
would be expoſed if he ſhould be ſo adenmeng to paſs 
the caſtle. 

Mattachieſts and Na- 


| At the bottom of the bay there is.a pier near 'two 
with warehouſes for” the 
Merchants on the north ſide of ir; and ſhips of che 


greateſt burden may cone up'cloſe'to the pier and. 


unload withour rhe help of boats. 
The ſame writer adds, that the town of Boſton 


-lies in the form: of a creſcent about: the harbour, 


the country beyond riſing gradually, and afford- 


Ing a-moſt delightful proſpect from the ſea: That 
\ there are ſeveral ſtreets not much.inferior to the 
beſt in London, the chief of which runs from the 
pier up to their town-houſe or guild-hall ; a hand- 


ſome building, where are walks for the Merchants, 
as on the exchange; and here alſo are the coun- 
the houſe of repreſentarives, and 


arei/ten churches of all denominations; of which 


fix are Independents, the moſt prevailing party in 


New-England : And the number of fouls 1n the 
towns may be about fourteen or fifteen thoutand. 
The epiſcopal church 1s handſomely built and a- 
dorned,: and the COOPER: ſaid to be about a__ 
thouſand 


484. 


CHAP. 


to be of the Church of England. 


thonkand 'in number : Their church-plate and ſome 
> of painting were given them by King 

'1LLIAM and Queen Max, and. their organ 
by Tomas BaaTTEL, Eſq; there is alſo in 
this Church a magnificent feat for the Governor, 
who comes hither, I preſume, when he happens 


- Mr. Nz a1, obſerves further, that Boſton is the 
moſt flouriſhing town of trade in Engliſh-Ame-_ 
rica; and that three or four hundred fail of ſhips, 
brigantines, and other veſlels, are annually loaded 


| here with lumber, beef, pork, fiſh, and other 


roviſions . for Eu or the American Iſlands: 
That their. Merchants and tradeſmen are a polite 
people, many of them having travelled into Fu- 
rope, or converſed with foreigners of ſeveral natt- 
ons at home: That their Houſes are as elegantly 
furniſhed, and their tables as. well ſerved as thoſe 
of the Merchants and tradeſmen. in London z all 
manner of proviſions being as plentiful as in any 
town in Old-England. . [en 
Mr. DummeRr's deſcription of Boſton agrees 


 . with Mr. NzaL's as to the fortifications, but is 
| ſomething more particular ; for. he fays there is a 


battery of great guns at each end of the town, 
and about a league from it there is a beautiful 
ſtrong caſtle, by far the fineſt piece'of military 
architecture in Britiſh-America : That it is a quar- 


ry ſurrounded by a covered way, and joined with, 


Middle- 
ſex. 
Chief 
Towns. 


Cam- 
bridge. 


two lines of communication to the main battery, 
as alſo a line of communication from the main 
gate to a redoubt, to prevent an enemy's landing ; 
and the battery is ſituated ſo near the chanel as 
to hinder ſhips coming up to the town, which 
muſt all fail within piſto-ſhot of it: That in time 
of there is -but one company on duty in the 

le, but in time of war there. are five hundred 
able-bodied men, exempted from all other milita- 
ry duty, to attend the ſervice of the caſtle at, an 
hour's warning, when the ſignal is given from the 


light houſe of the approach of an enemy : That the 


caſtle thereupon makes a ſignal to the town, and if 
five ſhips or more appear in time of war, | the 
neighbouring country is alarmed by firing a 
dg. cx | 


The county of Middleſex lies contiguous to that 
of Suffolk on the north, and contains the follow- 
ing towns. 1. Cambridge. 2. Billerica. 3. 


Charles-town. 4. Chelmsford. 5. Concord, 6. 
8. Lancaſter. 9g. 


Lexington. #7. Grotton, 
Marlborough. 10. Malden. 11, Framingham. 
12. Medford. 13. Newton. 14. Oxford. 15. 
Reading. 16. Sherburn, 17. Stow, 18, Sud- 
bury. 19. Eaft-Waterton, 20. Weſton, 21. 
Woburn; and, 22. Worceſter, | 
The chief town whereof is Cambridge, common- 
ly called Newton, ſituated on the northern branch 


of Charles River, about ſeven miles from Boſton, 


in which are ſeveral well-built ſtreets; but it is 
moſt. conſiderable for its univerſity, conliſting of 
three colleges, viz, Harvard-College, Stoughton- 
Hall, and -—— Hall. There was alſo a college 


built for the education of Indians, but this is now - 


converted into a printing-houſe, the education of 
the Indians. in the learned languages being 
found impracticable; there never were aboye 
four or five educated there, and but one. that ever 
took a _ They have alſo a library here, 
but very defeRtive 1n. modern books ; which my 
author is of opinion is the reaſon that the - ſtile 
of the New-England divines - is no better : - They 
alſo ſtill want endowments for. the reading- pub- 
lick lectures in the college by profeſſors of the 
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ſeveral ſciences. The univerſity is governed by a CH AP. 
Preſident, five Fellows, and the Treaſurer, who: ©: 
have each of them a competent revenue ſettled on "WY 
themz and there may be an hundred and fifty 
ſtudents reſident in all the colleges ; Their viſitors. 

or overſeers are the Governor, and Deputy-Go- 

vernor with the magiſtrates of the province, and 


the Miniſters (for the time being) of fix adjacent. 


towns, | 
Eſſex is the moſt northerly county of Maſla- pgex 
chuſet Proper, and contains the towns of, 1. Sa- Chief 
lem. 2. Amesbury, 3, Saligbury, 4. Haverhill, OW 
5. Newbury. 6. Boxford. 9. Rowley. 8. Ip 
wich, 9g. Topsfield. 10. Bradford. 11. (low- 
ceſter. 12. Mancheſter. 13. Beverly. 14. Mar- 
ble-head. 15. Lyn. 16. Wenham z and, 17. An- 
dover; of which Salem is the chief, or county- 
town, being ſituate in a plain between two rivers 
mouths, and has two harbours, the one called 
the Summer and the other Winter Harbour. 


They boaſt mightily of their church, which they 
aflure us is one of the fineſt in New-England : 


They value themſelves alfo on. their antiquity ; fer 

here it was, they relate, that the Maſſachuſet ad- 

venturers fixed their firſt colony, A little to tha 

northward of Salem lies. the promontory called 

Cape Anne, eſteemed a good Kon for fiſhing 3 | 

and a little further northward lies Newbury, plea-Newbury. 

fantly ſituated at the mouth of Merimack River, 

where they take abundance of Sturge6n, and pickle 

them after the ſame manner as they do in the 

Baltick. On: the oppoſite ſide of Merimack Ri- 

ver lies the town of Salisgbury z and between Salibury. 

theſe towns there is a conſtant ferry half a mile 

over. 
The ſecond 


rand diviſion. of the Maſſachuſet -7y, ,,9- 
% = - "4 v . © pro- 
government 1s the province of Maine, which. 1s vince of 


bounded on, the north-eaſt by Nova-Scatia ; by Maine. 


the bay of Maſſachuſet on the ſouth-eaſt, and by 

the province of New-Hampſhire on the ſouth- 
weſt and north-weſt, in which are the two counties 

of York and Cornwal.,z though according to ſome, 

the whole province of Maine is. but one county.: 
The chief towns are, 1. Eflimouth. 2. Saco, or Chief 
Scarborough. 3g. Wells. 4. Hedeck, or New- towns. 
caſtle. 5. Edger Town, 6. York. 7. Ket- 
terg. $8. Berwickz and, 9g. Biddeford. Seve- 


ral fortifications were. erected on the north-eaſt part portigca- 


_ of this province in the late wars, to defend the tions. 
country againſt the French and Indians of Nova- 
Scotia z particularly, at Saco, Kennebeck, Sagha- 
dock and Pemaquid ; the laſt of which was taken 

by the French and demoliſhed: And ſince Nova- 
Scotia has been yielded ta Great Britain by, France, 

it is to be preſumed the reſt are of no. great uſe, 
our frontiers on that ſide being extended. much far- 
ther by that ceſſion. BE ts = 

The third and laſt grand diviſion of the Maſ- 

fachuſet government is that of; Plymouth, which plymouth 
lies ſouth of Maſſachuſet Proper, and contains diviſion. 
ho ow counties of Plymouth, Baraſtaple, and counties. 
| Of theſe three counties, that of Plymouth lies pj, ou 
moſt northerly; in which are the towns of, County. 
1. New-Plymouth, 2. Bridgewater. 3. Dux- Chief 
bury. 4. Marſbfield. 5. Scituate, 6. Middle- 9% 
burgh. 7. Pembrokez and 8. Plympton, And 

of theſe, New-Plymouth the chief, is. ſituated on 

the ſouth-ſide; of a large bay, called Plymouth Bay, 

and.is the oldeſt town in New-England, 

The- county , of Barnſtaple lies contiguous to parnftable 
Plymouth, on the ſouth-eaſt, in which is the cele- County. 
brated promontory of Cape Cod, forming a large 

commodious 


ny. 


_ Ne 
dot 
toy 


| New Lon- 


Chief viz. 1, Hertford, 2. Farmington. 


OF MARYLAND: 


I. fail of ſhips. In this county the chief towns are; 
SY x. Barhiſtable, ſituate at the bottora of the firft 
. | 3. Mammoy. 4. Truro. 5. 
Rocheſter. 6. Sandwich. y, Yarmouth. 8. Har- 
Nantucket wich z and, 9, Nantucket, ſituate in an iſland of 
iſland. the ſatne name, that lies ſouth-eaſt of the main 
land, near which is one of the moſt conſiderable 
fiſheries in New-England ; and the town flouriſhes 

n proportion, there being three or four ſcore ſail 


of ſhips. and veſſels belonging to that port, as I 


am informed. | | 
Briftol The county of Briſtol lies ſouth-weſt 'of Ply- 
ew mouth, and contains the towns of, 1. Briſtol. 
towns, 2+ SWatiſey, 3. Rohoboth. 4. Norton, 5. Dart- 
mouth, 6. Taunton. +. Dighton, | 8. Little 
Compton; 9g. Artleborough. 10. Freetoun; of 
which, Briſtol the chief is ſituated on a commo- 
_ dious harbour, at the entrance whereof lies Rhode- 
The pro- The province of New-Hampſhire, now a diſ- 


_ vinceof tint government, is bounded by * Nova-Scotia 


He on the north-eaſt; by the province of Maine on 


' ſhire, the ſouth-weſt; by the Maſſachuſet Colony on the 
ſouth-eaſt; and by Canada on the north-weſt ; 


Chief the chief towns whereof are Dover, Portſmouth, 
towns. . Exeter, and Hampton, all which lie near the 
mouth of the river Piſedtanriy : and indeed I meet 
with ſcarce any towns in the in-land country, 
which ftill remains a great foreſt, covered with 
excellent timber, large portions whereof are ſet 
apart and appropriated by a&t of parliament to the 

_ furniſhing maſts, &c. for the royal-navy of Eng- 


* 


land ; but the ſoil does not ſeem proper either for | 


_ Corn or Graſs. 

The province bordering upon Canada, or New- 

France, ſuffered much by the ravages of the 
French and Indians in the two laſt wars ; which 
occaſioned the building feveral forts and redoubts 

on the frontiers for their ſecurity. : 

| The third colony or government, eſteemed alſo 
ConneQi- a part of New-England, is that of Connetticut, 
cut Colo- which comprehends New-Haven, and is bounded 
at by the Maſſachuſet Colony on the north ; by ano- 
- ther part of the Maſſachuſet and Rhode-Ifland on 

the eaſt; by an arm of the ſea, which divides 
Connefticut from Long-Iſland on the ſouth; and 


dred miles in length, and eighty in breadth, and 
Counties; contains the following counties, viz. 1. New- 
London. 2. Hertford. 3. New-Haven County ; 

and 4. Fairfield County. Ns OTIS 
New-London County 1s ſituated on both ſides 
don Coun-.gf the river ConneCticut, and contains the follow- 
y ing towns, viz. 1. New-London, ſituate -on the 


towns. Welt bank of the Thames not far from its-mouth. 


2. Saybrook, the oldeſt town in the county, i- 
Tuate at the mouth of the river Connecticut, on 
the weſt-fide, as 3. Lyme is on the caſt-ſide. 
'4. Stoniton. 5. Preſton, 6. Dantfick. , 7. Nor- 
| wich. ' 8, Lebanon; and 9g. Killingworth. 
Hertfodd Hertford County, contiguous to that of London 
County. County on the north, lies alſo on both ſides the 
Tiver Connecticut, containing the following towns, 
3. Glaſſen- 
towns. bury. 4. Hadham. 5. Middletown, 6. Sims- 
 - burg. 7. Waterbury. $8. Weathersfield. 
Windſor. -10. Farm; and 11. Windham; of 
-which Hertford is the: chief or County-town, and 
capital of the whole province, having a little uni- 
-verſlity or college in it, as I am informed, where 
-young gentlemen receive academical education, 


V OL. ll. 


cation and intereft of Jexxemy Dummes, 


is included in the ſame charter, being a d 


.of theſe I meet with no particular deſcription. 
by New-York on the weft, being about one hun- 
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New-Haven County is boutided by that of CHA P: 
Hertford on the north ; by London County on'the Ro 
eaſt ; the ſea on the ſouth'z and Fairfield County New-Ha- 
on the weſt ; in which are- the towns of x; New- ven Couti- 
Haven, the chief, ſaid to be a very flouriſhing Y-. - 
Place, and to have a college in it called Yale-u.. 
College; where - young gentlemen have univerſity New-Ha- | 
education. To which is added a/libtary well fur- ven lati- 
niſhed with books, procured chiefly by the Tr and ſy 
once Agent for this colony. 2. Brainford. 3. - 
Derby. 4. Guildford. 5. Milford; and,: 6. 
Wallingford. 2 BCT Ie. TA or oi 
_ Fairfield County alſo lies upon the fea, between Fairfield - 
the county of New-Haven on the eaft, and the County. 
province of New-York fon the weſt ; 'in which are | 
the chief towns of, 1. Fairfield. ' 2: Danbury. Chief | 
3. Greenwich, 4. Norwalk. ;. -Rye. 6. Stam- ©9185. 
ford. 7, Stratford ; and, 8. Woodbury. 

4. The laſt colony comprehended in New- Rhode- 
England is that of Rhode-Ifland and Providence Iſland 


Plantation eſtabliſhed by another charter: Rhode- ©9197 
Iſland called by the natives Aquetnet, lies in the 


Narraganſet Bay, between Plymouth Colony and 
Providence Plantation, being about fifteen miles in 
length, and fix in breadth; to which belong ſeveral - 
ſmaller iſlands : And Providence Plantation, which Provi- 
| iſtri& dence. 
about twenty miles ſquare, on the neighbouring 
continent, and ſeparated from Connecticut on the 


weſt by an imaginary line drawn from north to 


fouth, and from the Maſſachuſets by another line 
drawn from eaſt to weſt, EO 


The chief towns are, 1. Ne , ſituated on Chief 


_ the ſouth-weſt part of Rhode-Ifland, - in 41 de- Mn 


grees odd minutes north latitude, having a very - {a 
ſecure and commodious harbour,. defended by a 
regular fort at the entrance, on which are 
planted three hundred pieces of large: cannon. It _ 
appears to have a brisk trade, for 'there are no_ 
leſs than ſixty ſhips and veſſels belonging to this 
There are two other large port towns ſituated 
on the continent, near the mouth - of the river 
Patuxet in Providence Plantation, one of them 
called Providence, and the other Warwick:; but 
| Several other iſlands lie'near the ſouth-eaſt evaſt— 
of New-England, of which Block-Ifland belongs Block Ifle, 
to Conne&ticur Colony; and Elizabeth-Ifland, ——_ 


Martha's Vineyard, and Nantucket” already men- Martha's 


tioned belong to the Maſſachuſet government ; and Vineyard. 


are -very conſiderable on account of the fiſhery 


carried on in thoſe ſeas. SER | 
As to the buildings of the Indians of New- Buildings, 

England, they are not different from thoſe of _ | 

Virginia and Maryland already deſcribed ; and 24 P* 

the Engliſh follow the models of ' their mother 

country, as near as they can, except in their 

churches; which come nearer the form of the 

London meeting-houſes than of our churches. 

The few churches indeed that have beeri erected 

by the members of the Church of England, re- | 

ſemble thoſe in Old England; and are generally 

built of wood, but ſome few of brick. The 

only publick buildings 'they have beſides, are 


g. the town-houſe and guild-hall in every province 


and county-town, where the reſpeCtive. general 
afſemblies and courts of juſtice are held ; and ſome 
colleges and ſchools that have been. erected in 
their great towns for the education of youth, 
which, I preſume, have nothing extraordinary in 


© N.B. I call all that country Nova-Scotia, which lies north-eaſt of New-England. Pa 
| 24 H | the 
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the fabrick, by the ſilence of their hiſtorians in the 


| Wyo Ons oy —— 


"CHAT. "UW, | 
Of the perſons and habits of the New- England In- 


© dians; their genius and temper, arts, manufac- 


tures, food, exerciſes and diverſions, 


CHAP. HE New-England Indians are of a good 


III. 


ans 
Perſons of 
* the In- 


dians, 


ſtature, and might have good complexions, 
if they. did not affect an olive-colour, and take a 
creat deal of pains with certain oils and juices to 
make their skins darker than they naturally are. 
Their features are well enough, except their noſes, 
which their parents preſs flat in their infancy, 


| if they are not born ſo: Their hair 1s black, and 
uſually cut ſhort before, but ſuffered to grow long 


behind, ſometimes braided and. dreſſed up fan- 


\_  taſtically with feathers, The hair of their beards 
| and bodies they pull up by the roots as ſoon as 


they appear, and ſome of them, *tis ſaid, never 
have any beards: They frequently paint their 


faces and ſhoulders with a deep red, and on other 


parts of their bodies make a variety of frightful 


\ figures, endeavouring to render themſelves as ter- 
- Tible as poſſible, 


Habits, 


They generally go naked in the ſummer, co- 
vering their loins only with a piece of skin ; but in 


the winter, the days of ' ceremony, they have a 
mantle or ſhort cloak, made of the skin of a . 
deer, or of ſome other animal: And of the like 

- materials they make breeches, ſtockings, and 
' ſhoes, all of a piece frequently. In hard weather 


_ they alſo put on their ſnow-ſhoes, which are very 


Orna- 
ments. 


Arts and 
ſciences. 


Genius | 
and tem- 


PET. TE 


de; 


long and broad, and tied/on their feet with thongs 
of green leather,  _ EE 6 as 

The women paint as well as the men ; and their 
mantles are much of the ſame form. Their ornaments 


are earings of copper, necklaces, and bracelets, 


made of beads and ſhells, or other glittering toys. 
The natives are © generally reckoned to have 
quick parts, though they had made but little 
improvement in arts and ſciences when the Eng- 
liſh came amongſt them. Their buildings and 
cloathing are very mean, \nor was there any thing 
that could be called a manufacture in the country, 
much leſs were they $killed in the liberal arts, 
having no notion of letters, and ſeem but little 


diſpoſed to literature at this day; for the Engliſh 


here, and in the reſt of our colonies, tell us, they 
deſpair of -making ſcholars of them, though no 
means have. been left unattempted to give them a 
learned education. _ | | : 
Courage or a contempt of death is what they 


moſt admire in. others, and affect to be thought 


poſſeſſed of themſelves. And there appears 
to have been ſome brave men amongſt them , 
but they are generally timorous, reyengeful, 
and thieviſh, They ſeldom have the courage to 
face an enemy in the open field; moſt of 
the great actions they boaſt of being done in the 
dark, or by ſurpriſe; and a wood-fight, where 
tizey can $skulk behind the trees and buſhes, is 
their maſter-piece, As they are very nimble 
and excellent. markſmen, they have ſometimes 
been too hard-for the Europeans in ſuch encounters. 
In war, in hunting, fiſhing, and other rural 
ſports, they are acknowledged to be indefatiga- 
They will make prodigious long and ſwilt 
marches, lie in the woods night after night, en- 
dure cold and heat, hunger and thirſt to ad- 
miration z and yet, when they are not engaged 
| 4 


; earth; 


afterwards reap and gather, them, 


in ſuch expeditions, they are obſerved to be theCH Ap. 


moſt idle, flothful wretches - upon the face of /the * III. 


women plant their corn,: ruits, and fruits, and 


prepare and:dreſs their food, lug about their chil- 


dren, 'and-do all manner of houſhold buſineſs, and 
even carry the proviſion and baggage upon every - 


march and- removal, the men carrying nothi 


but their' arms: And. *tis obſerved they. feldom 


go out. a hunting or fiſhing, till neceſlity. forces 


They. alſo - 


ting their women upon all manner of Wo 
drudgery both without doors and within; For the 


them, and then they [uſually ſet our, fifty. or an 


hundred in | a company, dividing the country 


amongſt them, ſo as the game may not efcape, 


which ever way it takes, and continue their, ſport 
ſeveral weeks: Sometimes they beat the, woods 
and thickets, at others they take their canoes or 


boats, and go. down their rivers; and.'are fo 
dextrous at ſhooting and ſtriking their game in the 


water, as. well as land, that they ſeldom fail of 
doing execution, 


differs ſo little from that of the Indians already 


deſcribed, that it is unneceſſary to enlarge. on 


thoſe articles any more than on their domeſtick 


heir food, and the manner of dreſſing it, Food, | 


diverſions and exerciſes ; which conſiſt chiefly. in Exercices; 


ſinging, dancing, and hollowing ; in diſtorting 


their limbs, and the moſt extravagant geſtures they 


On. bh ., enorbuu 
The Europeans have taught them another mil- [overs of 


chievous recreation, viz, The drinking 'ſtrong firong 
liquors, of which they are fo fond, that. they 9u9rs-. 


would ſell their lands, and every thing they 
had, to procure them ſome ; till the government, 
in , compaſſion to . the . natives, prohibited their 
drinking ſtrong liquors, and forbid the Engliſh 
to- purchaſe their lands, without the leave of their 
ſuperiors : However, theſe regulations are little ob- 


ſerved z and thoſe Indians, that live among the 


Engliſh, are ſtill a wretched, fſottiſh, and beggar- Stoothful 
ly people, that will apply themſelves to no manner and poor. 


of buſineſs ; dreading labour more than poverty 
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CBA PW 
Of their animals and vegetables. 


THEIR Quadrupedes are almoſt the ſameCy ay. 


here as in Virginia, viz, Deer, Elks, Rac- 


Squirrels, Beavers, Martins, Opoſſoms, and little _—_ 


Cur-Dogs. ' They have now alſo all manner of 


European cattle, viz. Horſes, Oxen, Sheep, .and 
Hogs ; . none of which they ever ſaw, till the 


Engliſh carried them over: 'And though the Horſes + 
are not ſo large as thoſe we have here, yet they 


are very ſerviceable both for the ſaddle and 
draught, and make the beſt troopers horſes in 
America. But the moſt celebrated animal, which 


is almoſt peculiar to New-England, is the Mooſe- 


Coons, Bears, Wolves, Foxes, Hares, Rabbets, - i Tg | 


Deer; of which Mr. DupLey,, now of the 1521, 


' council in New-England, and a member of the 
Royal Society,. has given. -us the following . ac- 


count. 


The Mooſe is thought peculiar to North-Ame- The 
rica, -and is one of the nobleſt creatures of the Mooſe 


of Mooſe, Mooſuck in the plural. . 


' There are two ſorts; the common light and 
grey. Mooſe, by the Indians called Wampooſe., 
thele are more like the ordznary . Deer, "ſpring 

| ES TE +; 5 + ike 


forreſt : The Aborigines have, given him the name Peer: 


CH 


Lal 


CHAP. hke them, and herd ſometimes to thirty in a com- . . . The Mooſe being very tall, and' having ſhore CH AP: 
Foc Mo 2. : And then there are the large and black 'riecks, do not graze on the ground as the- com- | TV 
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ſe, of which I ſhall now give you the follow- GE 


1 
Is 


® 


ing account. Te | | | 
He is the head of the Deer-kind, has many + 


things in common with other Deer, in many things 
differs; but in all very ſuperior. The Mooſe 
is made much like a Deer, parts the hoof, chews 
the. cud, has no gall, his ears large and - erect. 
The hair. of the black Mooſe is a dark grey ; 
upon the ridge of his back the hair is ten and 
twelve inches long, of which the Indians make 
good belts. He has a very ſhort bob tail. Mr. 
Near, in his late hiſtory of this country, ſpeak- 


| ing of the Mooſe, fays, they have a long. tail ; 


but that gentleman. was impoſed on as to other 
things, beſides the Mooſe. 2 9. onegs I 

- Our hunters .have found a Buck - or Stag- 
Mooſe of fourteen ſpans in height from the With- 
ers, reckoning nine inches to a ſpan z. a quarter of 


his veniſon weighed more than two hundred 


unds. A few years ſince, a gentleman ſurpriſed 


one of theſe black Mooſe in his grounds, with- 
in two miles of Boſton; it proved a Doe or 


Hind of the fourth year. After ſhe was dead, 
they meaſured her upon the ground from the noſe 


- to the tail between ten and eleven feet. She want- 


ed an inch of ſeven foot in height, _ 5 
The horns. of the Mooſe, when full grown, 
are about four and five feet from the head to 
the tip; and have ſhoots and branches. to each 
horn, and generally ſpread about fix feet. When 
the-horns come out of the head, they are round, 


"ike the horns of an Ox. About a foot from 
_ the- head they begin to grow a palm broad, and 


further up ſtill wider; of which the Indians make 
good ladles that will hold a pint, When a 
Mooſe goes through a thicket, or under the 
boughs of trees, he lays his horns back on his 
neck, not only that he may make his way the 
eaſier, but to cover his body from the browſe or 
ſcratch of the Wood. Theſe mighty horns are 
ſhed-.every year. The Doe-Mooſe has none of 
theſe horns. | | 


A Mooſe does not ſpring or riſe in going, as an 
_ ordinary Deer, but ſhoves along ſide-ways, throw- 


ing out the feet much like a Horſe in a. racking 


| pace, One of theſe large black Mooſe, in his 
common walk, has been ſeen to ſtep over a gate 


or fence five feet high. After you unharbour a 
Mooſe, he will run a courſe of twenty or thirty 
miles before he turns about or come to a bay. 
When they are chaſed, they generally take to 
the water, the common Deer for a ſhort ſpace are 


ſwifter than a Mooſe 3 but then a Mooſe ſoon out- 


- Winds a Deer. + 


The meat of a Mooſe is clin food ; and 


_ tho” it be not ſo delicate as the common veniſon, 


yet..it is .more. ſubſtantial, and will bear falting, 


| The noſe is looked upon as a great dainty. I have 


eat ſeveral of them mylelf ; they are perfect miar- 
row. The Indians have told me, that they can 
travel as far after a meal of Moole, as after any 
other fleſh in the foreſt. | | 


\ The black Mooſe is not very. gregarious, being 


. rarely found above four. or five together; the young 


ones keep with the dam a full year, _ 


_ _ A Mooſe calves every year, and generally brings 


two. The Mooſe bring forth thew young ones 
ſtanding, and the young fall from the dam. upon 
their feet, The time of their bringing- forth is 
generally in the month, of. April, 1» 


LW 


mon Deer, neat cattle; &c. do; and if at any © 


time they eat. Graſs, it is the top of that which 
grows very high, of on ſteep riſing ground. In 
the ſummer they feed upon plants, herbs, and 
young ſhrubs, [that grow upon the land 4 but 


moſtly, and with greateſt delight, -on water- * 


plants, eſpecially a ſort of wild Colts-foot -and 
Lilly that abound in our ponds, and by the ſides 
of the rivers, and for which the Mooſe will wade 
tar and deep; and. by the noiſe they make in the 
water our hunters often diſcover them. In the 
winter they live upon Browze, or the tops of 
buſhes and young trees ; and being very tall and 
ſtrong they will bend down a tree as big as a man's 
leg; and where the Browze fails them, they wil 
eat off the bark of ſome ſort of trees as high as 
they can reach. They generally feed in the night, 
and he ſtill in the day. 5 OL FLAT 

The skin of the Mooſe, when well drefled; makes 
excellent buff; the Indians make their ſnow-ſhoes 
of them. Their way of drefling it,” which is 
reckoned very good, + is thus : After they have 


haired and grained the hide, they make a lather 


of the Mooſe's brains in warm water, and after 
they have ſoaked the hide for ſome time, they 
ſtretch and ſupple it, We. BHs. C 


Their fowls, birds, ſnakes, and inſects, are Fowls, ita 
much the ſame here as in Virginia, whither ſects, &c- 


therefore I refer the reader : And they have the 
{ame fiſh- in their ſeas and rivers; only'I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that the Cod-fiſhery and Whale-fiſhery of 
New-England are far ſuperior to 'any fiſheries on 
the coaſt of North-America, and: yield: a' vaſt pro- 
fit to this country. I am informed alfo, that: the 
year before laſt, the: New-England ' men ſent twen- 
ty fail of ſhips to. fiſh for Whales in Greenland 
and Davis's Streights, where they met with great 
ſucceſs, but were not ſo fortunate the laft year. 
And here it may be acceptable to the reader to 


.introduce Mr. DupLey's deſcription of their 


Whales, and the whale-fiſhery on the coaſt of 
New-England. | 


This -gentleman obſerves, that the moſt learned Amber- 


part of mankind were at a loſs about many things grecle. 


even in medical uſe, and particularly: in what is 


called Ambergreeſe, until the whale fiſhermen of - 


Nantucket in New-England, fome three or four 
years ago, made the diſcovery. 


Cutting up a Sperma Ceti Bull. Whale, they The Sper- 


found accidentally in him about twenty pound 
weight, more or leſs, of that drug : After which 
they and ſome other fiſhermen became very curi- 


ous in ſearching. all ſuch Whales as they killed , 


and it has ſince; been found in leffer quantities in 


ſeveral male Whales of that kind and-in no other, 
and ſcarcely in one of an hundred of them. They 


add further, that it 'is contained- in a cyſt or bag, 
without any in-let or out-let to it, and that they 


have ſometimes found. the bag empty-and yet en-. 


tire. | | 
The bag is no where to be found but near the 


genital part of the fiſh. The ambergreeſe is, when 


firſt taken out, moiſt and of. an exceeding ſtrong 
and offenſive ſmell.  _ | 7 
- The following account reſpects only ſuch Whales 
as are found onthe coaſt of New-England, and 


| of thele there are divers ſorts, | | 


The right or Whalebone Whale is . large 


fiſh The 


ma Ceti 
Whale, 


meaſuring ſixty ' or ſeventy | feet wn length, and Whaks- 
very. bulky, having no ſcales, bur a ſoft fine ſmooth y31lle 
| Re: 7 ABP | Skinz 
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CHAP. «kin; ho fins but only one on each ſide, from five 


Rt oY gd 4nd 
to eight foot long, which: they are not- obſerved 
Tn uſe but Farr, turning themſelves, unleſs 
while young and'carried by the dam on the flukes 
of their tails, when with thoſe fins they claſp a- 
bout her ſmall, and fo hold themſelves on. This 
fiſh, when firſt brought forth, is about twenty 
' foot long, and of little worth, but then the dam 
is very fat. Ata year old, when they are called 
ſhort-heads, - they are very fat, and yield to fifty 
barrels of oil ; but by that time the dam is very 
poor and termed a dry skin, and will not yield 
more than thirty barrels of oil, tho* of large 
bulk. At two years old they are called Stunts, 
being ſtunted after weaning, and will then yield 
generally from twenty-four to twenty-eight bar- 


rels. Afﬀter this they are termed Scull-fiſh, their 


age not being known, but only gueſſed at by the 
length of their bones in their mouths, The 
Whalebone ſo called grows in the upper jaw on 
each fide, and is ſometimes fix or ſeven feet in 
length. A good large Whale has yielded a thou- 


ſand weight in bone. *Tis thought by ſome that 
the hairy part of the Whalebone, and which is next 


to the tongue, ſerves in the nature of a ſtrainer of 
their food. bis. Ne 5 
. The eye of a Whale is about the bigneſs of an 
Ox's eye, and ſituated in the after-part of the head 
on each ſide, and where the Whale is broadeſt ; 
for his head tapers away forward from his eyes, 
and his body tapers away backwards : His eyes 
are more than half way his depth, or _ his 
under-part. - Juſt under his eyes are his two fins 
abovementioned ; he carries 'his tail horizontally, 
and with that he ſculls himſelf along. 


The intrails of this Whale are made and ſituated 


much like thoſe of an Ox, and their ſcalps are 
ſometimes found covered with thouſands of Sea 
Lice. One of theſe Whales has yielded one hun- 
dred and thirty barrels of oil, and near twenty out 
of the tongue. The Whalebone Whale is the 

moſt valuable, except the Sperma Ceti Whale. 
The Scrag The Scrag Whale is near a kin to the fin-back 
Whale. but inſtead of a fin upon 'his back, the ridge of 
the after-part of his back 1s ſcragged, with half a 
dozen knobs : He is neareſt the right Whale in fi- 
gure and for quantity of oil ; His bone is white, 

- . - but will not ſplit. WES; 

The Fin- The Fin-back Whale is diſtingutſhed from the 
back, right Whale by having a great fin on his back from 
two foot and a half to four foot long, which gives 
him the name. He has alſo two ſide fins, as the 
| Whalebone Whale, but much longer ; meaſuring 
fix or ſeven feet. This fiſh is ſomewhat longer 
than the other, but not ſo bulky, much ſwifter, 
and very furious when ſtruck, and very difficultly 
held ; their oil is not near ſo much as that of the 
right Whale, and the bone of little profit, being 


ſhort and knobby, The belly of this Whale is 


. white. a 

TheBunch The Bunch, or Hump-back Whale, is difſtin- 
Whale, guiſhed from the right Whale by having a bunch 
| ſtanding in the place where the fin does in the fin- 
_ Photon is as big as a man's head, 
and a foot high, ſhaped like a plug pointing back- 
wards, The bone of this Whale f* rs. worth 
much, tho? ſomewhat better than the fin-back's. 
His fins are ſometimes eighteen foot long, and very 
White 3 his oil as much as that of the 'fin-back. 
Both+the fin-backs and hump-backs are ſhaped in 
_reeves longitudinal, from head |to tail, on their 
| » bellies and their ſides, as far as their fins, which 

are about half way up their ſides, 


The Sperma Cett Whale is much of the ſamie CHAP, 
dimenſion with the other, but is of a greyiſh co- :. | 
tour, whereas the others - are black, e has a Th 
bunch on his back like the hump-back, but then mazCai : 
he is diſtitiguiſhed by not having ahy Whalebone”Whale-' 
in the mouth ;- inſtead of which there are rows of" ner-Oo-._ 


4. 


. Fa , . F "# Cribed, 
fine ivory teeth ih each jaw, about five or. fix ..... 


inches long. - Orie of theſe teeth I have ſent the 
ſociety ; the man who gave it me; ſays the Whale 
was forty-nine foot long, and his head made 
twelve barrels of Sperma Ceti oil. They are a 


OG c 
» 8 
. 


more gentle fiſh than the other Whales, and fe}- 


dom fight with their tails, but'when ſtruck uſually 
turn upon their backs and fight with their mouths. 


The ofl which is made of the body of this fiſh is 


much clearer and ſweeter than that of 'the other 
W hales. UND | 

The Sperma Ceti oil fo called hes in a great 
trunk, about four 'or five foot deep, and ten- or 
twelve foot lonp, near the whole depth, breadth, 
and length of the head, in the place of the brains, 
and ſeems to be the fame, and diſpoſed im feve- 


z 


ral membranous cells, and covered not with a bone 


but a thick griſly ſubſtance below | the skin, thro? 
which they dig a hole and lade out the clear oil. 
Not but that the head and other glandulous parts 
of this fiſh will make the Sperma Ceti oil; yet 
the beſt, and that which is prepared by nature, ts 
in the trunk aforeſaid : And an ingenious man, 
who has himſelf killed many of 'thefe Whales, af- 
ſures me, that only the trunk will afford from ten 
to twenty barrels, Beſides the Sperma Ceti cou, 
this fiſh will yield from twenty 'to fifry barrels of 


common ol. 


They generate much lke our heat cattle, and 11, they 
therefore they ate termed Bull, Cow, and Calf : e 


, 


They bring forth but one at a tiriie, and but every 
other year. When the Cow takes Bull, ſhe throws 
herſelf upon her 'back, ſinking her tail, and fo the 
Bull ſlides up, and when he is ſlid 'up ſhe clafps 
him with her fins, A Whale's /pizzel is ſix four 


long, and at the root is ſeven or eighit inches din- 
meter, and tapers away till .it cotnes to about-an_ 


inch diameter; his ſtones would fill half a barrel, 
but his genitals are not open or viſible, like thoſe 
of the true Bull, The Calf, 'or young Whale, 
has been found -perfetly formed in the Cow when 
not above ſeventeen inches lohg, and white ; and 


yet when brought forth is uſually twenty foot, bur 


ngender, 


of a black 'colbar, It is ſuppoſed they go with - 


their youngr about nine 'or 'teh moriths, and are 
very fat in that time, eſpecially when they bring 
forth, When the female ſuckles her young ſhe 
turns herſelf almoſt upon /her back upon the rim 
of the water. She -has two teats of ſix or eight 
inches long, and ten or twelve inches round. The 
milk is white, like that of a Cow; -and upon 
opening a young ſucking Whale the milk was 


found curdled in his bag, juſt like 'that' of a 
Their care 'of their 'youtig is very remarkable, Their car | 


they not only catrying them on'their tails and fuck- of their 
ling them, -but- often 'riſing with them for the be- young 


neft of the air; and however ithey -are chaſed and 
wounded, 'yet'as:long/as they have ſenſe, and per- 


ceive life in their young, they will never leave 


them, nor will they then 'itrike with their tail; -and 


if in their running the young! one loſes his'hold and 

drops” off, 'the -dam 'turns iabout, and paſſing 'un- 

derneath takes 'it 'on again-z and therefore tare-is 

takenby "thoſe 'Who kill theſe fiſh, only to faſten 

the Calf but not to 'kill her, ill they have firſt ſe- 

cared the Cow ; for as ſoon as ever the Calf bn 
| 4 de 
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CHAP. dead the Cow perceives it, And grows ſo violent 


that there is no managing her, | | 

The Whales are very gregarious, being ſome- 
times found an hundred in a ſcull, and are ereat 
travellers: In the fall of the year the WhalGone 
Whales go weſtward, and in the fpring they are 
headed eaftward : And here it muſt be noted, that 
the ſeveral kinds of Whales do not mix with one 
another, but keep by themfelves. 
Their way of Hreathing is by two ſpout-holes 

in the top of the head: The Sperma Ceti Whale 
has but one, and that on the left ſide of the head. 
Once in a quarter of an hour, when not diſturbed, 
they are obſerved to riſe. and blow, ſpouting bur 
water and wind, and to draw in freſh air; but 
when purſued they will ſometimes keep under half 
an hour or more : Tho? it 1s obſerved, when any 
Cow has her Calf on her tail, ſhe riſes much oftner 


for the young one to breathe, withour breathing . 


herſelf. Out of their breathing-holes they ſpout 
. great quantities of blood when they have received 
their death*'s wound. bet walk | 

Fer the firſt year they all ſuck the dam : Af- 
. ter they are weaned the right Whales (as is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed ) live upon ouzy matter, which 
they ſuck up from the bottom of the ſea. The 
triers that - open them when dead, acquaint me, 
that they never obſerved any graſs, fiſh, or any 
* Other ſort of food in the right or Whalebone Whale, 
- but only a greyiſh ſoft clay, which the people call 
Bole Armoniac ; and yet an experienced whale- 
man tel's me, that he has ſeen this Whale in ſtill 
weather skimming on the ſurface of the water, 
to take in a ſort of reddiſh ſpawn or brett, as 
ſome call it, that at ſometimes will he upon the 
top of the water for a mile together, Here alſo 
it may be obſerved, that tho* the body of this 
Whale is fo very bulky, and fo exceeding fat, yet 
when cut open is ſeldom found to have much 
more draught than that of an Ox; and they dung 
much as neat cattle, Their ſwallow 1s not much 
bigger than an Ox's, but the Fin-back Whale has 
a larger ſwallow, for he lives upon the ſmaller 
fiſh, as Mackarel, Herrings, &c. great ſculls of 


which they run through, and with a ſhort turn. 


cauſe an eddy or whirlpool, by the force of which 
the ſmall fiſh are brought into a cluſter, ſo that 


this fiſh with open mouth will take in ſome hun- 


dreds of them at a time, The Sperma Ceti Whale, 
beſides other fiſh, feeds much upon a ſmall fiſh that 
has a bill, our fiſhermen call them Squid-fiſh : The 
ſmall pieces of theſe ſquid-bills are plainly to be 


diſcerned in the. ambergreeſe, and may be picked 


out of it ; they appear glazy, and like little pieces 
of broken ſhells. ; | 


Mr. Harris, in his Bibliotheca Navigantum, 


&c. has given us a very particular account of the 
method of taking Whales at Greenland ; and tho* 


The way Our way in New-England difers very much from 
yet I ſhall wave it as not ſo ſtrictly apper- 


that, 
; taining to philoſophy ; only 1 would take: notice 
of the boats our whale-men uſe in going from the 
ſhore after the Whale :- They are made of Cedar 
Clapboards, and fo very light that two men can 
conveniently carry them, and yet they are twenty 
foot long,” and carry ſix men, viz. the harpooner 
' in the fore-part of the boat, four oar-men and 
the ſteerſman. Theſe boats run very ſwift, and 
by reaſon of their lightneſs can be brought on and 
off, and fo kept out cf danger, The Whale is 
ſometimes Kkill'd with a ſingle ſtroke, and yet at 
other times ſhe will hold the whale-men in play 
near half a day together with their launces, and 

V-© L.-T. 


will fometimes get away after they have been launc- C HAP:- 
ed - and ſpoured blood, with irons in them, and TV- 
drags faſtened to them, which are thick boards WW. 


about fourteen inches ſquare. Our people for- 
merly uſed to kill the Whale :near: the ſhore, but 
now they go off to ſea in floops and whale-boats, 
m-the months of May, June, and July, between 
Cape Cod and Bermudas ; where they he by in the 
night, and fail to and again in the day, and ſel- 
dom miſs of them, bringing home the blubber in 
their ſloops. .The true ſeaſon for taking the right 
or Whalebone Whale is from the beginning of 
February to the end of May; of the Sperma Ceti 
Whale from the beginning of June to the end of 
Auguſt: And it has been obſerved by our fiſher- 
men, that when a Sperma Ceti Whale is ſtruck, he 
uſually if not always throws the excrements out of 
the anus. | | 


'The wonderful and even prodigious ſtrength of The 


this creature lies principally in their tail, that being firength of 
both their offenſive and defenſive weapon. Many the Whale 


inftances of this kind I haye had from credible... 
perſons, who were eye-witneſſes, TI will mention 
but a few. A boat has been cut down from top 
to bottom with. the tail of a Whale; as if cut 
with a ſaw, the clap-boards ſcarce ſplintered, tho? 
the gunnel upon the top is of a tough wood. 
Another has had the ſtem or ſtern-poſt, of abont 


. three inches through, and of the tougheſt wood that 


can be found, into which 'the ' ends of the Cedar 
Clap-boards are nailed, cut of ſmoorh above the 


. cuddee, without ſo much as ſhattering the boat, or 


drawing the nails of the Clapboards. An oar has 
been cut off with a ſtroke upwards, and yet not 
ſo much as lifted up out of the thole-pin. © One 
perſon had an oar cut off while in his hand, and yet 
never felt any jarring. i 
A few years ſince, one of the Fin-back Whales 
came into a harbour near Cape Cod, and towed 
away a ſloop of near forty ton out of the harbour 
into the fea, This accident happened thus : It 
was thought the Whale was rubbing herſelf upon 
the fluke of the anchor, and going near the bottom 
got the fltike into her nisket, or the orifice of the 
uterus; and finding herſelf caught, tore away with 
ſuch violence: that ſhe towed the ſhip out of rhe 
harbour as faſt as if ſhe had been under ſail with a 
good gale of wind, to the aſtoniſhment of the 


people on ſhore; for there was no body on board. 


When the Whale came into deep water ſhe went 
under, and had like to have carried the ſloop with 
her, but the cable gave way and ſo the boats that. 
were out after her recovered it, This Whale was 
found dead ſome days after on that ſhore with 
the anchor ſticking in her belly. oat 
After a Whale is dead it has been obſerved that 


. the ſame way the head lies, ſo the head will lie, 
if not forcibly turned ; and let the wind blow which 


way it will, that way they will ſcull a head tho? 
right in the eye of the wind, and they are much 
eaſier towed to the ſhore, if they die that way with 
their head than any other. pigger | 
The enemies of the Whale, or the fiſh that 
prey upon the Whales, and often kill the young 
ones (for they will not venture upon a' young 
one, unleſs much wounded) our whale-men have 


given the name of Killers. The Killers are from The Kill- 
twenty to thirty foot long, and have teeth in both 5 which 


Jaws that lock one within another: They have a 
fin near the middle of their backs four or five 
foot long : They go in company by dozens and 
ſer upon a young Whale, and will bait him like 
ſo many Bull-Dogs; ſome will lay hold of his 
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be depended on, tho* for ſubſtance I have had itC . A P. 


CHAP:tail to keep him from threſhing, while others 


IV. lay hold of his head, and bite and threſh: him 
until the poor creature be! 


his tongue, and then ſome of the Killers catch 


hold of his lips, :and if poſſible of his tongue ; 


and after they. have killed him they chiefly feed 
upon the tongue and head ; but when he begins to 


. putrify they leave him. This Killer is without 


2 doubt the Orca that Dr. Fxancivs deſcribes in 


* his treatiſe of -animals. 


His words are theſe : 
Quando Orca infequitur Balznam, ipſa Balzna 
horribilem edit mugitum, non aliter quam cum 
Taurus mordetur a Cane. Theſe Killers are of 


| ſuch invincible ſtrength, that when ſeveral boats 


together have been towing a dead Whale, one of 
them has come and faſtened his teeth in her and 
carried her away down to the bottom in an inſtant : 


| And ſometimes they have bit out a piece of blub- 


| ber of about two foot ſquare, which is of that | 
toughneſs that an iron with little beards being 


 ftruck into it will hold it until it draws the boat 


greeſe, 
what. 


under water. - The Killers are ſometimes taken 
and make good oyl, but have no .whalebone. 


The carcaſes of Whales in the ſea ſerve for food for 
-Gulls and other ſea fowl as well as Sharks, for they 
| are not very nice. 

Amber- _ 


Many and various have been the opinions (even 


of the learned world) as to the origin and nature of - 


ambergreeſe. Some have reckoned it a bitumen, 
and to ifſue from the entrails of the earth ; others, 
that it was produced from ſome inſe&t, as honey, 
filk, &c. 


in' the ſecond volume of LowTamore's abridg- 


ment of the philoſophical tranſaftions, communi- 
cates an account of ambergreeſe from a Dutch Mer- 


chant, who firſt denies it to be the ſcum or excre- 
ment of a Whale; and then gives it as his opi- 


nion, that it is a fat gum that iſſues from the 


root of a tree, and that you may raiſe it in quan- 


rities by planting thoſe trees by the ſhore, and ſo. 
the ſtream will caſt it up to great advantage, 


it is now found out, that this occultum nature 
1s an animal production, and bred in the body 
of the Sperma Cetz Whale, analogous to what is 
found in ſome animals of the land, as the Musk- 


Hog, or Taiacu, the Musk-Deer, the Bezoar 


Sheep, and ſome amphibious animals, as the Muſ- 
quaſh, &c. who have their valuable ſcent in a 
particular cyſtis or bag. I am apt to think that 


- which firſt gave occaſion to the: notice of amber- 


greeſe being the production of the Whale, was. be- 


cauſe it was found in conſiderable quantities on the 


ſhores of the Summer Iſlands, and among the Baha- 
ma's, where the dead Whales are frequently wreck- 
ed, and broke up with the ſea, and the amber- 
greeſe found floating on the ſhore ; but here again 


the ingenious, until very lately, were at a loſs, 


and divided in opinion ; for tho* they agreed it to 
come from the Whale, yet ſome took it to be the 
true and proper ſemen, being found only in the 
Bull at the root of the penis near the teſticles ; 
others again thought that it was the ordure ar ex- 
crements of the Whale. | . 

The beſt and moſt exatt account of ambergreeſe, 
that I have been able to procure, I .very lately re- 
ceived from one Mr. ATx1Ns, now an inhabitanc 
at Boſton in New-England, who uſed the whale- 
fiſhery for ten or twelve years together, and was 
one of the firſt that went out a fiſhing for the 


> Sperma Ceti Whales, about the year 1670, and 


then began to diſcover the ambergreeſe; and being 
a Tober ingenious man, what he ſays may ſafely 


thus heated lolls out 


The famous Mr. BoyLE, as I find it 


But 


from ſeveral of the whale-men. 7 
His relation which was taken a few days ſince 
from his own mouth is as follows : | 


TY 


* The ambergreeſe is found only in the Sperma 


«© Ceti Whales, and conſiſts of balls or globular 


* bodies of various ſizes from about three inches 
<« to twelve inches diameter, and will weigh from 
« a 1b. and an half to {twenty-two 1b. lying looſe 


. *.in a large oyal bag or bladder, of three or four 


&* foot long, and two or three foot deep, and 
«© wide almoſt in the form of an Ox's bladder, 
&* only the ends more acute or like a Blackſmith's 


'<< long bellows, with a ſnout running tapering in- 


* to and through: the length of the penis,- and 
* a duct or canal opening into the other end of 
* the bag, and coming from towards the kid- 
*© nies; this bag lies juſt over the teſticles which 


<* are above a -foot long, and is placed length- ' 


** ways at the root of the penis, about four or 


*© five foot below the navel, and three or four 
** foot above the anus. This bag or bladder is 
© almoſt of a deep orange-coloured' liquor, not 
** quite ſo thick as oyl, and ſmelling as ſtrong or 


ce 


balls of ambergreeſe which float and ſwim looſe 
in it. The inſide of the bag is very deeply 
tinged with the ſame colour as the liquor, which 
may alſo be found in the canal of the 


cc 
cc 


cc 


** Whale is alive, inaſmuch as there are many 


tumes found upon opening the bag large con- 
© cave ſhells of the ſame ſubſtance and conſiſtence, 
* that have ſcaled off from them ; and the balls 
© themſelves ſeem to be compoſed of ſeveral dil- 
* tint coats incloſing one another, ſomething like 
*< the coats of an Onion,” 


rather ſtronger ; of the ſame ſcent with the 


Penis, - 


*© The. balls ſeem to be pretty hard while the, 


As to the number of balls, Mr. ATx1ns never 


found above four in a bag, and in the bag where 


he found one that weighed twenty one 1b. which 
was the largeſt he ever ſaw, there was no other. 
He further ſays, © That to one Sperma Ceti 


- © Whale that has any of theſe balls, there are 


* two that have nothing but the deep orange- 
** coloured liquor aforeſaid in their bags.” This 


remark confirms what another whale-man told 


me ; * That the ambergreeſe was found only in 
* ſuch Sperma Ceti Whales as are old and well 
« grown.” Tt 1s the general opinion of the whale- 
men that the ambergreeſe produced only by the 
male, or the Bull Sperma Ceti Whale, As to 
this particular, Mr. ATx1ns fays, © He never 
&« ſaw or certainly heard of a female Sperma Ceti 


*© Whale taken in his life, the Cows of that ſpecies 


* of Whales being: much more timorous than 
*© the males, and almoſt impoſſible to be 
** come at, unleſs when happily found aſleep on 
«« the water and detained by their Calves.” This 


1s certain, the boats can never come near them 


- when they are awake, they are ſo very ſhy and 


fearful. C 

Mr. ATxins's method of getting the amber- 
greeſe out of the Whale was thus : After the fiſh is 
killed, he turns the belly upwards and fixes a tackle 
to the penis ; then cuts a hole. round the root of 
the penis, through the .rim of the belly, until he 
comes to the intrails, and then ſearching for the 
du&t or canal at the further end of the. bag, cuts 
the duCt off beyond it, upon which he draws forth 
the penis by the tackle, and the ambergreeſe bag 
entirely follows it, and comes clean and whole out 


'The 


of the belly. 
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CHAP. The reverend Mr. Pamcz of Boſton, who fo good, and the rind or skin is thicker than that of c fg A P. 
CIA took the preceding relation from Mr. ATx1ns, the original. | | 41:23 7%, 
| apprehends the bag aforeſaid to be the urinary Our Peach-Trees are large and fruitful, and Wo 


bladder, and the ambergreeſe ball ro be a certain 


concretion formed out of the greaſy odoriferous - 
ſubſtance of the liquor aforeſaid contained within 


it, As for my own part, I dare not pretend to 
give any opinion upon the point, but content my- 
ſelf with relating matter of fact, _ 

It may be added here, that the. bone taken 
out of the New-England Whales is not near ſo 
good as that taken out of the Greenland Whales, 
being too brittle for the uſes whalebone is put to, 
otherwiſe we ſhould not be obliged to import fo 
much of the:Hollanders whalebone: But as the 
New-England men are now got into the way of 

* filhing for Whales in Greenland, it is probable 
they will be able to furniſh their mother country 
with the beſt whalebone in a few years; and we 
ſhall not be obliged to part with ſo much 
ray to the Dutch for this kind of merchan- 

New Eng- The plants of England, as well thoſe of the 


ig cn fields and orchards as of the garden that have 
F: 


LEY. 1. MY 
our foil, and grow here to great perteCtion. 


| Our Apples are without doubt as good as thoſe 
_ of England, and much fairer to look to, and fo 
are the Pears; but we have not got of all the 
-forts. | 

Our Peaches do rather excel thoſe of England, 
and then we have not the trouble or expence of 
walls for them ; for our Peach Trees are all ſtand- 
ards, and I have had in my own garden ſeven or 

- eight hundred fine Peaches of the Rare-ripes grow- 
ing at a time on one tree. 7 

Our people of late years have run ſo much upon 
orchards, that in a village near Boſton, conſiſting 
of about forty families, they made near three 
thouſand barrels of Cyder: This was in the 
year 1721, And in another town of two hun- 
dred families, in the fame year, I am credibly in- 

formed they made near ten thouſand barrels. 
Some of our Apple-Trees will make fix, ſome 
| have made ſeven barrels of Cyder, but this is not 
common; and the Apples will yield from ſeven 
to nine buſhels for a. barrel of Cyder. A good 
_ Apple-Tree with us will meaſure from fix to ten 
foot in girt. I have ſeen a fine Pearmain at a 
| foot from the ground meaſure ten foot and four 
inches round : This tree in one year has bore thir- 
ty-eight buſhels (by meaſure) of as fine Pearmains 
as ever I ſaw in England. A Kentiſh Pippin at 
three foot from the ground ſeven foot in girt: A 
Golden-Roſſetin ſix foot round. The largeſt A 
le-Tree that I could find was ten foot and fix 
inches round z but this was no graft. 

An Orange Pear-Tree .grows the largeſt and 
yields the faireſt fruit. ' I know one of them near 
forty foot high that meaſures ſix foot and fix inches 
in girt a yard from the ground, and has born 
thirty buſhels at a time; and this year I meaſured 
an Orange-Pear, that grew in my own orchard, of 
eleven inches round the bulge. I have a Warden 
Pear-Tree that meaſures five foot ſix inches round. 
One of my neighbours has a Bergamot Pear-Tree, 
that was brought from England in a box about 
the year 1643, that now meaſures ſix foot about, 
and has bore twenty-two buſhels of fine Pears in 
one year, About twenty years ſince, the owner 
took a -Cyon, and grafted it upon a common 
Hedge- Pair, but the fruit does not prove altogether 


*” been brought over hither, ſuit mighty well with 


bear commonly in three years from-the ſtone. 1 
have one in my garden- of twelve years growth 
that meaſures two foot and an inch in girt, a yard 
from the ground, which two years ago bore me | 
near a buſhel of fine Peaches. Our common Cher- 
ries are not ſo good as the Kentiſh Cherries of Eng- 
land z and we have no Dukes, or Heart-Cherries, 
unleſs in two or three gardens. - A 
Some years ſince, I meaſured a Platanus Occi- 
dentalis, or Button-wood-tree (as they are called 
here) of nine yards in girt, and it held its bigneſs 
a great way up. This tree, when it was cut 


down, I am informed, made twenty-two cord of 


wood. A gentleman tells me, that in the for- 


reſt he mer with a ſtrait aſh that grew like a pil- 


lar of a great height, and free. from limbs, that 
meaſured fourteen foot eight inches round, near a 
yard from.the ground ; and the other day I-met 
with a Saffafras-Tree that meaſured five foot three 
inches in girt. IT meddle not here with our noble 
Pines and Cedars, becauſe I deſign to treat of them 
in a chapter of the Ever-greens of this country. . 
Among our trees of -quick and eaſy growth, the 
Button-wood, before mentioned, and the Locuſt 
Tree are the moſt remarkable; as to the latter, 
by the deſcription Mr. Mooxz, while in New- 
England, gave me of the Manna- Tree, our Lo- 
cuſt-Tree may be called the American Manna. I 
have known a ſeed of it blown off from the tree 
into my garGen that took root of itſelf, and in leſs 
than two years was got above ſix foot high,. and as 
big about as a common walking-cane. The Pla- 
tanus I have frequently propagated by cutting off 
ſticks of five or ſix foot long, and ſetting them a 
foot deep in the ground, in the ſpring of the year 
when the ſeaſon was wet; they thrive belt in a 
moiſt ſoil, _ £5." 
An Onion ſet out for ſeed will riſe to four foot 
nine inches in height. A Parſnip will reach to. 
eight foot: Red Orrice will mount nine foot, 
White Orrice eight. In the paſtures I meaſured 
Seed-Mullen nine foot two inches in height, and 
one of the common thiſtles above eight toor. 
Among the remarkable inſtances of the power 
of vegetation, I ſhall begin with an account of a 
Pompion ſeed, which I have well atteſted from a 
worthy divine. The relation is as follows: That 
in the year 1699, a ſingle Pompion ſeed was ac- 


cidentally dropp'd in a ſmall paſture where cattle 


had been foddered for ſome time. This ſingle ſeed 
took root of itſelf, and without any manner of 
care the vine run along, over ſeveral fences, and 
ſpread over a large piece of ground far. and - wide, 
and continued its progreſs till the froſt came and 
killed it. This ſeed 'had no more than one ſtalk 
but a very large one, for it meaſured eight inches 
round. From this. ſingle vine they gathered twa 


| hundred and fixty Pompions, and one with ano- 


ther as big as a half-peck, enough in the whole to 

fill a large tumbrel z beſides a conſiderable number 
of ſmall and unripe Pompions that they made no 
account of, The philoſophical tranſactions give 

an account of a ſingle plant of Barley, that by. 
ſteeping and wateting with falt-petre diſſolved in 
water, produced two hundred and forty-nine 
ſtalks, and eighteen thouſand grains z but then 
there was art, and even force in that caſe, where- 
as in ours there was. nothing but pure nature and = 
accident, ts 


THE PRESENT STATE 


. Our Indian Corn is the moſt prolifick grain 


IV | - 
V that we have, and commonly produces twelve hun 


Forreſt- 
trees, 


Fruits. 


_ vince aflures me, ; 
communicated or exchanged even at the diſtance 
of four or five rods; and particularly in one place 


_eſtuation, and emits a ſtrong ſcent. 


, and often two thouſand grains from one; 
but the faireft computation is thus : Six quarts of. 
this grain will plant an acre of ground, and 1t 1s 
not unuſual for an acre of good ground to produce 
fifty buſhels of Corn. Indian Corn is of feveral 
colours, - as blne, white, red and yellow; and if 
they are planted ſeparately, ſo that no other fort 
be near them, they will keep+to their own colour : 
But if in the fame field you plant the blue Corn 
in ote row of hills (as we term them) and the 
white or yellow in the next row, they will mix 
and interchange their colours; that is, ſome of 
the cars of Corn in the blue Corn rows ſhall be 
white or yellow, and ſome again in the white or 
yellow rows ſhall be blue. Our hills of Indian 
Corn are generally about four foot aſunder, and 
ſo continued in a ftrait line as far as the field 
will allow; and then a ſecond line or row of hills 
and ſo on; and yet this mixing and interchanging 
of colours has been obſerved when the diſtance 


| between the row of hills has ben ſeveral yards : 


And a worthy clergyman of an iſland in this pro- 
that the blue Corn has thus 


where there was a broad ditch of water betwixt 
them. 
Aborigines, have been of opinion that this com- 
mixtion and interchange was owing to the roots 
and ſmall fibres reaching to, and communicating 


with one another : Bat this muſt certainly be a_ 


miſtake, conſidering the great diftance of the com- 
munication, eſpecially at ſome times, and croſs a 
canal of water; for the ſmall fibres of the roots 


of our Indian Corn cannot extend above four or 


five foot. I am therefore humbly of opinion, that 
rhe ſtamina, or principles of this wonderful co- 
pulation, or mixing of colours, are carried by the 


wind, and that the ſeaſon of it is when the Corn 


1s in the caring, and while the milk is in the 
grain; for at that time the Corn is in a fort of 
One thing 
which confirms the air*s being the medium of this 
- communication of colours in the Corn, is an ob- 
ſervation of one of my neighbour's, that a cloſe 
high board fence between two fields of _ Corn, that 
were of a different colour, entirely prevented any 


mixture or alteration of colour from that they were 


planted with. 
 Forreft-trees and others of the growth of New- 
England are Cedar, Oak, Aſh, Elm, Cypreſs, 
Pine, Firr, Aſpin, Beech, Walnut, Cheſnurt, 
Hazel, Saffafras, Sumack, and other woods uſed 
in dying, and tanning leather. Their Firr Trees 
are of an uncommon growth, and furniſh. the royal 
navy of England with maſts and yards; they draw 
alſo from theſe and other trees Pitch, Tar, Roſin, 
Turpentine, Gums and Balms uſed in phyſick and 
ſurgery : And the ſoil is extremely proper for Hemp 
and Flax. : 

They had a variety of fruits of their own growth 
before the Engliſh arrived; particularly Grapes, 
Strawberries, Rasberries, Hurtleberries, Filberts, 
and many more mentioned among the plants of 
Virginia : As alfo roots and fallad-herbs, ſeveral 
ſorts of Beans and Pulſe, but they had the greateſt 
plenty of Kidney-Beans of any of them. I proceed 


Trade and jn the next place to ſpeak of their trade and manu- 


manufac- 
tures of 


fatures, the beſt account whereof we meet with in 


the Britiſh Che repreſentation of the board of trade to the Houſe 


Colonies, 


of Commons, in the year 1732. 


Some of our people, but eſpecially the 


In this repreſentation they inform the houſe C'H A Þ. 
that an aft paſſed in the general afſembly of the 
Maſfachuſet Colony in the. year 19728, entituled, 


An a& for the encouragement 'of the making 
paperz but that manufatture, however, has hi- 
therto made but a very ſmall progreſs, and can 
hardly be ſaid to interfere with the paper manu- 
facture in Old-England ; becauſe almoſt all the 
paper ſent to New-England from hence is foreign 
manufacture ; but 1t certainly interferes with the 
profit made by the Britiſh Merchant upon foreign 
paper ſent to this province: However, no com- 


By the return to our circular letter from the 
Governor of New-Hampſhire, we are informed, 


plaints have ever been made to us againſt this 
law. | : FL 


Paper. | 


that an aCt paſſed many years ſince in that province ' 


for encouraging of Iron-works, by which the ex- 


portation of Iron Ore is prohibited ; but; upon the works in 


moſt diligent enquiry, no ſuch act is to be found 
in our office, and we believe none ſuch was ever 
tranſmitted to this. board: However, not know- 
ing whether this a&t might not have paſſed ſince 
the late King's acceſſion, we have inſerted it in this 
lift, | | oy 

A law paſſed in the year 1728, ' in New-York, 
entitled, an act to repeal ſome parts, and to con- 
tinue and enforce other parts of the act. therein 
mentioned, and for granting ſeveral duties to his 


Tron- 


Hamp-. 
Ire. 


Majeſty for ſupporting his government in the colony 


of New-York, from the 1ſt of September, 
which will be in the year 1733; wherein (a- 


mong other duties) one was laid of five ounces of nytics on 


plate, or forty Shillings in bills of credit, on every Negroes 


Negroe imported from Africa, and a duty of four imported. 


Pounds on every Negroe imported from any other 
lace. | | | 

The plantations in all times paſt have laid du- 
ties upon the importation of Negroes, and as the 
Merchants have naturally increaſed their price in 
proportion to thoſe duties, fo it 1s but lately that 
complaints have been made againſt theſe duties, 
unleſs they went to exceſs: But the board are of 
opinion, that it would be more for the convenience 
of the trade that rheſe duties ſhould for the future 
be paid by the purchaſer, than by the importer ; and 


his Majeſty has (upon our repreſentation) been Now paid 


pleaſed to ſend an inſtruRtion fo that effect to all the by the 


Governors in America. 


- purchaſer. 


By the charter of Penſylvania it has already 


been obſerved, that the proprietor is obliged to 
offer the laws of the province to the-crown, for 
approbation or diſallowance, within five years af- 
ter they are paſſed; and if his Majeſty does not 
think fit to repeal them in ſix months from the 
time they are fo offered, it is not in the power of 
the crown to repeal them afterwards; but ſince 
the year 1715 this article of . the charter has 
been evaded, and the laws of this province have 
not been tranſmitted to this board (except occaſion- 
ally an aft or two;) ſo that we are not enabled to 
lay a ſtate 'of the laws of this province before the 
houſe. ag | 
That upon a late petition to his Majeſty from 
the Merchants of London, in the behalf of them- 
{clves and others, complaining that, as the law 
now ſtands in ſome of the colonies, his ſubjects 
reſiding in Great-Britain are left without any re- 
medy for the recovery of their juſt debts, or have 
ſuch only as is very partial and precarious; as al- 
fo that m ſeveral of the ſaid colonies and planta- 
tions greater and higher duties and impoſitions are 
Jaid on the ſhips and goods belonging: to ſubjects 


in 
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CHAP. in Great-Britain, - than on the goods and ſhips of 

IV. petſons- inhabiting the faid colonies and planta- 
yy" monk; | 51 eg of 

The faid Merchancs being deſired to acquaint 

| the board whether they knew of any particular 


laws in the colonies, againſt which they had reaſon. 


The plan- to object, they did deliver to. us. a liſt of laws 
_—_ wherein the ſaid colonies appear to have been very 
partial 
them- 


giving a preference to the inhabitants before the 
Britiſh Merchants in the recovery of debts, and 
enacting duties where a leſs burthen 1s Jaid upon 
their own effects. than upon thoſe of the Britiſh Mer- 
chants. | | 


A fate-of We beg leave to acquaint this houſe, that pur-. 


the Silk, ſyant to an order of the committee of council, this 
ors Goa board did, on the 5th of December, 1728, | make 
manafac- A very particular enquiry into the ſtate of the plan- 


turesin — tations at that time, | with reſpect to Silk, Linnen 
the plan- and Woollen Manufactures eſtabliſhed there-z and 


faron. having then diſcourſed with many perſons who had 


either been Governors of ſome of the colonies, or 
were by other means well acquainted with their cir- 
cumitances, it appeared to this board, and we did 
accordingly repreſent, _ x E166 

That in the colonies of New-England, New- 
York, Connecticut, Rhode-Ifland, Penſylvania, 


and in the county of Somerſet in Maryland, the 


ople had fallen into the manufaCture of Woollen. 


and Linnen Cloth for the uſe of their own families ; 
but we could not learn they had ever manufactured 

any for fale in thoſe colomes, except in a ſmall 
Indian town in Penſ{yvIvania, where fome Palatines 
had then lately ſettled, 5 op | 

The reaſons why theſe people had begun this ma- 
nufacture were : | | 

Produce of 1. That the product of thoſe colonies being 
ſome of chiefly ſtock and grain, the eſtates of the inhabi- 
them. tants depended wholly upon farming 3 and as 'this 
could not be carried on without a certain quantity of 
Sheep, their Wool would be entircly loſt, wete not 
their {crvants employed at leiſure times of the year, 
but chiefly during the winter, , in manufacturing it 

for the uſe of their families, | | 
2. That Flax and Hemp being, likewiſe eaſily 
raiſed, the inhabitants manufactured them into a 
coarſe ſort of Cloth-bags, traces and halters for their 
. Horſes; which they found did more ſervice than 
thoſe they had from any part of Europe, _ 
--2. That thele ſettlements, which were diſtant 
from watcr-carriage, and remotely ſituated in the 
- woods, had no opportunities of a market for grain; 
- and therefore as they d:d not raiſe more Corn than 
_ was ſufficient ſor their own uſe, they bad the more 
_ time to manufacture both Weol and Flax for the 
ſervice of their tamilics, and ſeemed to be under a 

great neccllity of doing 1t. 

Upon a farther enquiry into this matter, we do 
not find that thoſe people had the fame temptation 
to £0 on with thoſe manufactures during the time 
that the bounty upon naval ſtores ſubſifted, ha- 
ving then encouragement to employ their le1ſure 
hours in another way, and more profitably both 
to ihemielves and this kingdom 3 for the height 
of wages, and grcat price of Jabour in, general 


in America, made it impracticable for the 


- people there to manufacture their Linen Cloth ar 
_ Tels than 20 per cent, more. than the rate in 
England, or Woollen Cloth at leſs than 5o per 
cent. dearer than thit which is exported from 
hence lor ſale. We conceive it was tov be wiſhed, 
"'Vor. III. Nvmn, CXXXV. 


* partial in their own favour; in, ſome of them 
| ſelves. exempting their perſons from arreſts, in others 


that ſome expedient might be fallen upon to di- CHAP. 
vert their thoughts from undertakings: bf this na- , 1V* 
ture ; ſo much the rather, becauſe, thoſe. manu. "WV. 
factures, in proceſs of time, might be carried on 
in a greater degree, unleſs an early ſtop were put 
to their progreſs; and the/moſt natural inducement The raiſ- 
that we could think of to engage. the people in 73 _ 
America to deſiſt from theſe purſuits, was to em- phe to 
ploy them in naval ſtores: Wherefore we take be encou- 
leave to renew our repeated propoſals, that a rea- raged in 
ſonable encouragement ſhould be given for the *** . 
making, raiſing and manufacturing naval ſtores - ſax 
of' all Kinds in the plantations; from whence we, 
might be furniſhed in return for our own manu: 
ures - fe ci (4 FIT 

Bur ſeveral alterations have happened ſince Trades 
that timez and by ſuch lights as we have beer now car- 
able to acquire we find trades carried on, andy on 


| a | | there pre- 
manufaCtures ſet up there detrimental to the jugicial to 


trade, nagivation and manufature of Great- Old Eng- 


Britain, | 44 ſand. 

The ſtate of the plantations varying almoſt 
every year more or leſs in their trade and manu- . 
factures, as well as in other particulars, we thought 
it neceflary for his Majeſty's ſervice,. and for the dif- 
charge of our truſt, from time to time to ſend cer-, 
tain genera] queries to the ſeveral Governors in Ame- 
rica, that we might be the more-exactly informed 
of the condition of the ſaid. plantations z among 
which there were ſeveral that related to their trace 
and manufactures: To which we received the fol 
JowJo@; FEBUEendiuns lis ics olepht toi 
| | New-Hampſhire. | Ws. : 

Colonel SHuTE, Governor of New-Hampſhire, 
1n his anſwer'to the ſame queries in 1719, ſaid, that 
there were no ſettled manufactures in that province, 
and that their trade principally. conſiſted in lumber - 
and fiſh. $ E-oert -5; | 

Mafchuſet's Bay in New-England. 

Colonel SyuuTE, at the: ſame. time Governor yg, 11. 
of the Maſſachuſet's Bay, - informed us,” that' ih manufae- 
lome parts of this province the inhabitants work- ture in 
ed up their Wool and Flax, and-made an ordinary _ Eng- 
coarle cloth” for their own uſe z., but did not ex- 
port any: That the greateſt part both of the li- 
nen and woollen cloathing,: that was then worn 
in. this province,, was imported. from Great Bri- 
tain, and ſometimes linen- from Ireland ; bur, 
conſidering the exceſſive price of labour in News 
England, the Merchants could: afford what was 
imported cheaper than what was made in that 
country. | 3.6 ami 6. Ty 

That there were alſo a few Hatters ſet-up in the x3, an 
maritime towns, and that the greateſt part of the Leather. 
Leather uſed in that country was manufactured a- 
mong(t themſelves. 5c OR 

_ That there had been for many years ſome iron- x,,,, 
works in that province, which had afforded the 
people Iron for ſome of their neceffary occaſions z 
but that the Iron imported fron Great Britain was 
eſteemed much the beſt, and wholly uſed by the 
ſhipping, | 

. That the iron-works of that province were: not 
able to ſupply the twentieth part of what was nece{- 
lary for the uſe of the country. | 

New-York. FS 

General HunTzR, formerly Governor of New- p,, 
York, in hisanſwer to the queries in the year 1720, of New- 
informed us, that they. had no manufactures in that York. 
province that deſerved mentioning. and that the 
trade conliſted chiefly in Furrs, Whalebone, Ol, 

Pitch, Tar, and proviſions. OH 
24 K News 
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CHAP. New- Jerſey. wa 2 

3 General HunTzx, formerly Governor of this 

WV , vince, alſo informs us, in his anſwer to the 

Hime queries in the year 1720, that there were 

in that province no manufactures that deſerve 

mentioning; and that their trade was chiefly in 

proviſions exported to New-York and Penſyl- 

vania. 
 Penſylvania. 

Colonel HarT, formerly Goyernor of Mary- 


land, who lived many years in the neighbour-. 


hood of this government, in anſwer to the like 
queries in 1720, relating to this province, faid, 
that their chief trade lay in the exportation of 


proviſions and lumber; and that they had no- 


manufactures eſtabliſhed, their cloathing and uten- 
fils for their houſes being all imported from Great- 
Britain, | | | 
__ New-Hampſhire. 
Linen , Mr. Ber.cuzr, Governor of New-Hampſhire, 
madein in his letter, dated the 4th of December laſt, 


Hom informs us, that the Woollen manufacture of that 
pM province was much leſs than formerly, the common. 


lands on which the Sheep uſed to feed being 
now divided into particular properties, and the 
people almoſt wholly cloathed with Woollen from 
Great-Britain : That the manufaQturing of Flax 
into Linnen (ſome coarſer, ſome finer) daily in- 
| creaſed, by the great reſort of people from Ireland 
into this province, who are well skilled in that bu- 
bag: 2:5 
And the chief trade of this province continued, 
as for many years paſt, in the exportation of naval 
ſtores, lumber and fiſh. | 
Maſſhachuſet's Bay in New-England, 
Naval — Mr, Bzicxtr, the preſent Governor of this 
Kores, &c. province, in anſwer to the ſame queries, which 
we ſent him 1n June laſt, informs us: | 
Canvas for 


ſails inthe province ſubſiſting, for allowing a bounty of twen- 


OO. ty Shillings to all perſons, and ten Shillings more 

| to Joun PowELL, the firſt undertaker, for every 
piece of Duck or Canvas by them made ; but he 
does not give us any account of the quantity that 
has been made. : | 

__ He farther ſays, that there are ſome- other manu- 


Hollands factures carried on there, as the making of brown 
made Hollands for womens wear, which leflens the im- 
there. portation of Callicoes and ſome other forts of Indian 
goods 1n that province. 
Cotton That there are likewiſe ſome ſmall quantities of 
and Linen. cloth made of Linen and Cotton, for ordinary 
ſhirting and ſheeting. _ 
Paper. That about three years ago a paper-mill was ſet 
up, which makes to the value of about 200 1. ſterling 
_ per ann, | 
_ That there are ſeveral forges for making Bar- 
works. Iron, and ſome furnaces for Caſt-iron (or hollow- 
ware) and one litting-mill, the undertaker whereof 
carries on the manufacture of nails, 
Woollen As to the woollen manufaQture, Mr, Be.cnurs 
Cloth, fays, the country people, who uſed formerly to 
make moſt of their cloathing out of their own 
Wool, .do not now make a third part of what they 
wear, but are moſtly cloathed with Britiſh manu- 
{aCtures, 
Copper- MWe are likewiſe informed, by ſome letters of 
mines in older date from Mr. BzLcaes, in anſwer to our 
the Maſla- annual queries, that there are ſome few Copper- 
chalet Co- mines in this province; but fo far diſtant f 
low r P ; ar diſtant from wa- 
ter-carriage, and the ore ſo poor, that ir is not 
worth the digging. 
*IEs | 2 


That there is a reſolve of the aſſembly of that 


fſelVto the Weſt-Indies. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


Colonel DunsAR, Surveyor-General of his CHAP. 


Majeſty's woods, in his letter of September the TIV- 
I yh 730, takes notice, that the people of New- WEIR 
England have an advantage over thoſe of Great- 
Britain, in the draw-back for all India and other No duties 
goods exported, which pay a duty in Great Britain, ny 
and no duty is paid upon importing them into gy, 
the plantations. He has likewiſe ſent this board | 
ſeveral ſamples of edge-tools made in New-Eng- Edge-tool: 
land; and in his letrer to our Secretary of the "pn | 
4th of June 1731, he ſays they have fix furnaces gj, 
and nineteen forges for making Iron in New- ces and 
England. - DSTIY fourteen 

He alſo informs us, in his letter of the 19th of ax 
Avguſt, 1930, that in this province many ſhips jug. © 
are built for the French and Spaniards, i return for Ships ſold 
Rum, Moloſfſces, Wines, and Silks, which they = b 
truck there by conniyance. CD ; 

Theſe informations have been in a great mea- niara. tis 
ſare confirmed by Mr. JeREMIAH DUMMER, Rum, 
deputy Surveyor of the woods, and alſo by Mr. gg and 
Tromas Coram, a perſon of reputation, who *'** 
reſided many years in New-England : To which 
they have added, that t quantities of Hats 
they made in New-England, of which the company 
of Hatters of London have likewiſe Jately. com- 
plained to us: And Mr. JextEMian DUMMER 
further ſays, that great quantities of Hatz made n Hats ex- 
that province are exported to Spain, Portugal, and ported. 
our Weſt-India Iſlands; and that they make all Cm 
ſorts of iron-work for ſhipping ; and that there are n;qjne,, 
ſeveral ſtill-houſes and ſugar-bakers eſtabliſhed In and Sugar 
New-England. | Bakers. 

New-York. | 224 

Mr. Ripe Van Dam, Preſident of the coun- 
cil of this province, in his letter of the 29th of 
October laſt, informs us, that there are no manu- 
factures eſtabliſhed there that can affe&t the manu- 
factures of Great Britain. £5 

And as to the trade and navigation of the pro- 
vince, he acquaints us there is yearly imported into 
New-York a very large quantity of the Woollen 
Manufa&ture of this kingdom for their cloathing ; 
which they ſhould be rendered incapable to pay for, 
and reduced to the neceflity of making for them-,, , 
ſelves, if they were prohibited from receiving from 4.1. 6. 
the foreign Sugar Colonies the money, Rum, Sugar, reign Su- 
Molofſes, Cocao, Indico, Cotton, Wool, &c. gar Colo- 


which they at preſent take in return for proviſions, 2m 


; d in- 
Horſes and lumber ; the produce of thar province PY/New 


and New-Jerſcy, of which he affirms the Britiſh York and 
Colonies do not take off above one half. New-Jer- 
| But the company of Hatters in London have 7” 


. . Hats 
ſince informed us that Hats are manufatured in mage 
great quantitlesin this province. ; there 

New- Jerſey. | | 


Mr. Mor ris, who is at preſent Commander in 
chief to this province, has made no particular re- 
turn for the ſame, | 

Penſylvania. | 

Major Goxpon, Deputy-Governor of Pen- 
ſylvania, in his anſwer received the 24th of the 
laſt month, informs us, that he does not know of 
any trade carried on in that province that can be 
injurious to this kingdom ; and that they do not 
export any Woollen or Linen manufactures, all the 
make (which are of a coarſer ſort) being for the ut "FINE 
of themſelves and families. 1h. qu 

We are further informed, that in this province floops 


are built briganrines and ſmall loops, which they ty 


vania, 


Rhode- 
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CHAP, _ / Rhode-Iſland: + - 


IV. The Govertior of Rhode-Hand, \ in his anſwer 


ee... queries dated the: ninth of November laſt, in- 
works in forms us, that there are- Iron-mines there, tho? not 
Rhode- 
Ifland. but he'takes no notice of any fort ' of ' manufacture 
| ſet up there. | re 
[USO +. :Connefticat,.; 24/11 

Produce _ We have no return. from the Governor: of this 
and handi- proyincez but we find 'by ſome accounts that the 
cratts 2. produce of this-colony 'is Timber-board,. all ſorts 
of Engliſh grain, : Hemp, Flax, Sheep, cattle, 
Swine, Horſes, Goats, and Tobacco, of which 
they export Horſes and lumber to the Weſt-Indies, 

and- receive'in return Sugar, Salt, Molofſes,” and 
Rum. We likewiſe find that their manufactures 

are very inconſiderable, - the people there being ge- 
nerally employed in tillage ; ſome few in tanning, 
ſhoe-making, and other handicrafts; others in 
building, Joyners, Taylors, and Smiths work, 
without which they could not ſubſiſt. _ ALE} 


cut. 


The Sugar - Colonies, viz. Jamaica,  Leeward- 


PROPEE! INands, and Barbadoes. | 2 
No manu» By the laſt returns which we have had from thoſe 
tactures in iſlands to our circular queries, we do not find that 
the Sugar they have any other manufactures eſtabliſhed beſides 
1in'%». thoſe of Sugar, Molofles, Rum, ' and Indigo of 
terfere Fheir own produce; theſe, with. Cotton, -Aloes, 
with thoſe Piemento, and ſome other produCEtions of lefs note, 
of Britain. are. their whole dependance, which are commodi- 
Lo Pro” ties no ways incerfiringy with the manufactures of 
ce. tea | ; 
this kingdom. S =_ | 
In the year 1724, Mr. WorsELEY, then Go- 
vernor of Barbadoes, informed us, that of Cotton 
| they made hammocks, a few ſtockings, and nots 
tor Horſes. I-07 1” OR 
. From the foregoing ſtate it is obſervable, that 
there are more trades carried on, and manufactures 
ſet up in the provinces on the continent of America 
to the northward of Virginia prejudicial to the 
trade and manufactures of Great-Britain,  parti- 
cularly -in New-England, than in any other of 
the Britiſh Colonies, which is not to be wondred 
at; - for their ſoil, climate, and produce being 
pretty near the ſame with ours, they have no 
itaple commodities of their own growth to ex- 
change for our manufaftures, which puts them un- 
der great neceſlity, as well as under greater temp- 
- tation of providing for themſelves at home. To 
Refle&j- Which may be added, in the charter goveraments 
ons on the the little dependance they have upon their mother 
charter country, and conſequently the ſmall reſtraints they 
Se are under in any matters detrimental to her in- 
_ _ rereft, ED | es 
And therefore we would humbly beg leave to 
| report and ſubmit to the wiſdom of this honou- 
rable houſe the ſubſtance of what we formerly 
propoſed in our report on the Silk, Linen and 
' Woollen manufactures cherein before recited ; 
namely, whether it might not be expedient to give 
theſe colonies proper encouragements for turning 
their induſtry to ſuch manufactures and products as 
might be of ſervice to Great-Britain, and more 
particularly to the production of all kinds of naval 
itores. | | 
Trade ang From a conſiderable Merchant of New-England 
roduce of I received the following account of the trade and 
: ey produce of Rhode-Iflapd and Providence Planta- 
_ ard jon, viz, That they have a great trade by fea to 
deve the Britiſh Weſt-Indies, to the Dutch Colonies 
Plantation. at Surinam, on the continent of South-America, 
and to the Dutch Iſland of Curaco, or Curaſſow, 
near the coaſt of Terta-Firma, whither they ſend 


a fourth part of Iron enough to ſerve their own uſe z 


K 


Horſes, ' Salt, proviſions and lumber: that is Dea-C H A P+ 
boards, Pipe-ſtaves, . Hoops, and Shingles. ,.They IV- 
alſo ſend their ſhips ſometimes by the way of the SV 
Weſt-Indies to London: And ſeveral veſſels ſail Trade 
annually to the bay; of Honduras for Logwood,, with the 
which they tranſport-.cto Europe z but this colony, Dutch and 
has very little concern inthe fiſhery. 0 , Yar 

- | They are ſupplied with moſt of [their Britiſh 
manufactures from Boſton; but ſometimes they 

import theſe themſelves dire&tly from. Great Bri- 

tain, It 'is a pleaſant, healthful, and fruitful 
country. - They breed and feed great numbers 


of Horſes and black cattle, their land being ? 96 
N A graving 


per for grazing. They have fome Indian 

indeed, but very little other grain,” importing moſt country. 
of their Wheat from New-York, and--ſfome from _ 
Virginia, Here are ſome iron-mines alſo wrought, Iron- 

and turn to a good account; for they make many. mines, 

of their own edged-teols, and implements of huſ- 


7 8 0 
Of whe hiftory of New-England. 


ING Jamss I. by letters patents dated the CH AP. 
oth of April, 1606, erected two compa- V- 
nies of adventurers, empowering them to ſend 5" VS 
colonies to Virginia (as the north-eaſt coaſt of panes e- 
America was then called 3) the firft of which com- reed by 
panies obtained the name of the London-Compa- 9"* pz 
ny, and were authoriſed to plant colonies between 5-4. x .,. 
34 and 41 degrees. of north latitude; and the gon-Com- 
other obtained the name of the Plymoutn-Coms- pany plant 
pany, ' and . were empowered to plant their people _— 
between 38 and 45 degrees ot. north” latitude * Be | 
but it was provided that the ſaid companies ſhould 

not interfere or fix themſelves within an hundred 

miles of each other : The London-Company here- 

upon ſent out ſhips the very ſame year, 'and plant-. 

ed that country to which the name of Virginia is 

now appropriated, as has been already related; _ 
but the Plymouth-Company contented themſelves The Ply- 
for ſome years with callickng with the natives of _— "7 
North-Virginia (as New-England was then called) <4" h 
tor Furrs, and fiſhing upon that coaſt, 'Two ſhips North-- 
being employed in this fiſhery in the year 1614, hr x | 
commanded by Captain Joux SM1TH (formerly 7 
Preſident of South-Virginia) and Captain Trxo- any 
Mas HunT; Captain SMiTH went on ſhore, 

and took a particular view of the country of the 
Maſfachuſers, and had ſome ſkirmiſhes wich the 
natives: After which he returned to England, 
ordering HunT to fail with the other ſhip to 

Spain, and diſpoſe of the fiſh he had taken. there ; 

but HunT, propoſing to: make a market of the 

natives themſelves, as well as of their fiſh, after 

Captain SM1TH was gone, enticed twenty-ſeven H v * 
of the Indians on board his Shipz and then ſetting {Pirits a- 
fail with them to Malaga, fold them there to the a8 fo. 
Spaniards for ſlaves, at the rate of twenty Pounds yen of the 
a man; - among whom was an Indian, called natives, 
Sev aNnTo, afterwards very ſerviceable to the Eng- «ang 
liſh. This outrage was ſo reſented by the Indians g,ye, in 
for the preſent, that all commerce with them 'be- Spain. 
came impracticablez nor was this the firſt time 

the natives had been thus violently carried away 

by the Engliſhy for Captain HarLow, in the 

year 1611, ſurpriſed one Epxnow, and two more | 
of his countrymen, and brought them to England ; 4 andy | 
where Eytnow having learned Engliſh" enough F550 
to impoſe u his. maſters, and underſtanding yer home 
that the hopes of acquiring mountains of gold _ again. 

tr 
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: the next day 
(and they Qid indeed return, but in an hoſtile man- 


the principkl inducement the Engliſh had to viſit 
his country, the canning Indian; in order £0 get 
thither again, ' pretended 'there- was a rich gold 
mine not » from' the country where he- was born, 
which he would goide them t6*if they thought” it 
worth their while to: fit out &-ſhip on ſach an 
Expedition. This overture had'the ſucceſs 'Epz- 
now expected, and Ciptain Honson was difpatch- 
&d the next year,” with proviſions, tools and ma- 
terials 'proper to make a ſettJement,- and open the 
mines Eyzxow had 'given them intelligence of. 
The ſhip arriving on the coaſt of 'the Maſſachaſets, 
ſeveral Indians came'on board, promiling to'return 
'with Furrs and- other merchandize ; 


_ Her, © with twenty: canoes full of armed men; and 
+ Epgnow beckoning' to them to approach nearer 
- *the ſhip, jumped into the ſea, and made his elcape 


ro them : Whereupon the Engliſh fired upon the 
canoes, and were anſwered with a flight. of ar- 
rows, and ſeveral were wounded on both ſides, 
among whom was Captain» Hopson himlſelt : 
After which, the Captain, without attempting 
any thing farther, "thought fit to return to Eng- 
land. 

In the year. 1619, Captain DoxRMER was ſent, 


to. New-England, - and with, him. SqvanTo the 

\. . Indian, as an interpreter, to endeavour to make 
Peace with- the natives, and ſettle a colony mn the 
_  Maſſichuſet's Bay; [but to no purpoſe, | the Iadi- 
ans would not be reconciled, - and in a skirmiuh 


_ with them, DormER received fourteen wounds; 


- whereupon he proceeded to: Virginia, leaving 


__ *SqvanT0on ſhore in New-England. . . 
The ori- | 


'ginal of 
the New- 
England 
Colonies, 


- ving remained ſeven years more, either the Dutch 


In the: mean time ſome Brownitts, the very 
worſt of our Engliſh ſeCtaries, who had rendered 
themſelves obnoxious to the. . government by. the 
rebellious principles: they taught, thought fit to 
tranſport themſelves to Atmmfterdam ; where not 
being able to agree among themielves, part of them 
removed with their preacher Mr. Joan Ropin- 
SON, to Leyden, about the year, 16103 where ha- 


grew weary of them, or they. grew weary of the 


turned to England. 


 Putch; for the Browniſts complained of very 
' Breat hardſhips, declaring that impriſonment in 
England was preferable to the condition of refu- 


gees in Holland; and many of them actually re- 
Whereupon Ropinson and 
his elders, apprehending a general deſertion of 


_ their flock, hit upon this expedient to keep them 


rogether, and increaſe their number : They fe- 
preſented that New-England was not only a place 
which abounded with all things deſirable 1n life, 


| but that there were great expectations of diſcover- 


ing treaſures. there equal to thole of Mexico or 
Peru: However, as it was known to be a fruitful 
ſoil, and the climate not unlike that of Old-Eng- 
land, here the ſeftaries. might live in peace and 
plenty, and enjoy the freedomn of their conſciences, 


and | probably become the founders of ſome 


mighty ſtate ; they propoſed therefore to the dit- 
ſenters in England to join them, and make a com- 


mon purſe, with which they might. purchaſe a 
_ terfitory in New-England of the Plymouth-Com- 


pany, and obtain/a.patent from his Majeſty King 
James I. for' the free exerciſe of their religion 
and furniſh themſelves ;with ſhips, men, provi- 
ſions, «and utenſils to plant the country. 

\ This projet many difſenters- came into, and 
{ome others, on a proſpe&t of making their for- 
tunes, and immediately applied themſclves to the 


wa then Miniſtry for a patent ; which they at length 


T HEPRIES/E/NT BEIT ADE 
obtained by the mediation-of:'Sir Rozerr Nan- CHA 


TON; Secretaryof fate; 'dhd\Sir-EnwaknynShx- 
DYS: 'But'it' ſeems the ; patent: was not {o'full aS 
they expected 3 :for there! was mnot':an expreſs-tole- 
ration of their-religion contained! in- itz; only'an 
aflurance- that their worſhips- ſhould | be: connived 
at. 5103 G68 3} 

The motives made vſe/.of /at court to obtain 
this grant” were,” the : glorious pretence of: propa- 


V\ 


gating the chriſtian: religion among infigels; the = G 


extending, his Majeſty's dominions; and: the en- 


riching their -mother countty ; , and: poffibly ic 


might be ſuggeſted, that they: ſhould thereby pre- 


vent -both the French and Dutch '|-poſſefling them- 


ſelves. of this' defirable country, which-they; were 


attempting to do at this-time. All things being 
at jength agreed upon, : the -Leyden adventurers 


embarked at Delf in Holland in July'1620,''and 


arrived at Southampton - the - latter end. of: that 
month, . /where they found their friends on- board 
a ſhip of near two hundred trons. - It ſeems Mr. 
RopinsoNn and great part of his | congregation 
remained in Holland, not deſigning to embark 


till they received. advice gf the jucceſs of this firſt _ 


attempt. 


The two ſhips having provided. themſelves with | 


all manner of neceſſaries at Southampton: for eſta- 


bliſhing a:colony, and raken to the value of. be- 


tween two.and three thouſand, Pounds in merchan- 
dize on. board, to traffick with the Indians, they 
ſet ſail on the 5th of Auguſt: But the ſmaller;ſhip 
ſpringing a leak, they were forced to; return, into 
harbour again z and the” leaky vellel being at length 


found unkit for the ſea, they removed part of- their 
men and proviſions into. the large ſhip, which ſet The 6:6 
fail from Plymouth on the 6th of September :with: colony {et 


an hundred and fifty people on board, including 


ſail for 
New Eng- 


the ſeamen z and after a ſtormy, paſſage they arrived 1, . 4 
at Cape Cod in New-England on the 9th of Novem arrive at 


ber following. Fog en gn nincy of 4 $e7 6 & 
Our adventurers were bound for. Hupsow's 
River, at the mouth whereof 'New- York. 'now 


ſtands z bur their pilot, it is ſaid, - was bribed by 
the Dutch to-carry them further :north, the Hol- 
landers propoſing to plant that country with: their: 
own people, . as they actually, did ſoon after. Cer- 
tain it 1s, our adventurers finding the winter-ex- 
ceeding ſharp,, and failing becom2 dangerous on, 


©; Cape Cod, 


that coaſt, reſolved to. fix themſelves ar the firſt * 


good harbour they ſhould meet with. They went on 
ſhore therefore in their boats; and having taken 
a view of the country over againſt Cape Cod, 
after a month's laborious ſearch, many hazards at 
ſea, and ſome skirmiſhes with the natives on ſhore, 
they arrived at a very commodious bay, on which 


they built a town, and gave it the name of Ply- yew ply- 
mouth, being ſituate in 42 degrees north latitude, mouth 
a great way to the north-eaſt of the country they founded. 


had purchaſed and obtained a patent to plant. 
They determined therefore to have no regard to 
the letters patents they had obtained from the 
crown, but to ele&t a Governor, and ſtrike out ſach 
a form of government as they could agree on atnong 
themſelves. we. 4 RE en yt. 

The planters, deſigned to ſtay in the country, 
including women and children, were about an 
hundred, of -whom only -one boy died in the paſ- 
ſage. 


Their hiſtorians mention no more than 


nineteen families that ſettled at Plymouth, and. 


give us the names but of forty one effective ; men, 


among whom the chief were 'Joun CARVER, rhe chief 
W 1NSLOW, planters. 


WitLLilaM BRADFORD, IDWaRD 
(Joun BrEwsSTER, aſliftant to Mr. Ropinson 
| a bove- 


Pl 
M 
3 

+ FF) o 


. - 
IyT Do Q 


Ply- 


chief 


ers, 


_ King viſits 
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CHAP. abovementioned, and ruling elder of his church, 
V: | to whoſe care he committed that part of his flock 
mi” who ' engaged in this enterprize,) Isaac ALLER- 
Ton, MiLtes STAnDIn, Joun HowLanD, 
Ricard WARREN, STrepnen HoPkins, ED- 
warD Tilly, CHrRISToPHeR MaRrTiINnN, WIL- 
Liam Write, Ricyuarp CLark, and Tro- 

MAS ENGLISH. | 
The firſt thing they conſidered after their land- 
ing, wasthe choice of a Governor, and were una- 
nimous in conferring that poſt upon Mr. Joan 
Carver. They alſo agreed to ſubmit to ſuch 
laws as ſhould be approved of by the majority, 
and ſigned an inſtrument to that effe&t ; but ſuch 
were the fatigues and hardſhips this young colony 
underwent the firſt winter, that out of an hundred 
planters fifty of them died within the ſpace of 
two months; and had the Indians attacked them, 
they had probably all periſhed before the winter 
was over; but they met with no diſturbance from 
the natives after they fixed themſelves at Plymouth 
Bay, and only ſaw ſome few of them now and 
then at a diſtance till the middle of March, when 
SAMOSET, one of their Sagamores or Captains, 
came to them in a friendly manner, and gave 
them to underſtand they were welcome into the 
country, and that his people would be glad to trat- 
fick with them. And coming again the next day 
with ſeveral other Indians, they informed the En- 
gliſh that their great Sachem or King, whom they 
Massas- Called Mas $ass01eT, had his reſidence but two 


 $0xET anor three days march to the northward, and intend- 


Indian «eq them a viſit z and accordingly MASS$ASSOIET 


them, arrived on the 22d of March, with a retinue of 
about ſixty people, and being received by Cap- 
tain STANDISH at the head of a file of muske- 
teers, was conducted to a kind of throne they 
had prepared far his Indian Majeſty in one of their 
houſes. - fa | | 
They relate, that this Monarch was of a large 
ſtature, middle aged, of a grave countenance, and 
ſparing in his ſpeech; that his face was painted 
red, and both head and face ſmeared over with 
oil; that he had a mantle of Deer-skin, and his 
breeches and ſtockings, which were all of a piece, 
were of the ſame materials ; that his knife or toma- 
hawk hung upon his breatt on a ſtring, his To- 
bacco- pouch behind him, and his arms were 
cloathed with wild Cat-skins ; and in the ſame 
garb were his principal attendants. They did 
not obſerve any marks of diſtinftion between 
this Prince and his ſubjefts, unleſs it were a chain 
of fiſh bones which Massasso1tT wore about his 
neck. 
- Soon after the Prince was ſeated, Carver 
the Governor came in with a guard of musketeers, 
a drum and trumpet marching before him : Where- 
upon MassAassoO1TET roſe up and kiſſed him ; 
atter which they both ſat down, and an erter- 
tainment was provided for the Indians, of which 
no part appeared more acceptable to them than 
the brandy, the Sachem himſelf drinking very 


plentifully of it. In Massass0o1ert's retinue - 


was the abovementioned SqQvuanTo, who had 
been carried to Europe by HunT and brought 
to New-England again, as related above, This 
Indian it feems had a very great affeCtion for the 
Engliſh, among whom he lived ſeveral years ; 
and it was to his favourable repreſentation of the 


colony that the Sachem was induced to make them 


this friendly viſit; and at this firſt meeting to en- 
ter into an alliance offenſive and defenſive with the 


Engliſh, and even to acknowledge King James 
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for his Sovereign, and promiſe to hold his domj- CHAP. 


nions of: him; and as an-evidence ' of his ſince, _V-__ 
rity, Massass0ter granted atld transferred part of 5, ,q 
his country to the planters and | their heirs for 50:1:T en- 
ever. This alliance being founded upon the mu- ters into 


tual intereſts of the contrafting parties was main- ® *Vance 


with the 


tained inviolably many years. The Sachem, who Englich, 


had been informed by SquanTo how pow- and ac- 


erful a people the Engliſh were both by - ſea rw Y 


and land, promiſed himſelf their' aſſiſtance a- King: of 


gainſt the ' Narraganſet Indians his enemies ; and Great-Bri- 
the Engliſh ſtood in no leſs need! of his friend- tain his 


ſhip and aſſiſtance to eſtabliſh' themſelves in that ſovereign. 
country, | ers. ay} earth fg 


The treaty being concluded, MassassoremT 
returned to his capital, leaving Sqv anTo with'the 
colony, who was extreamly ſerviceable to them, 
not only as an interpreter, but by inſtructing 
them how to plant and manage their Indian Corn, 
in piloting them along the coaſt, and ſupplying 
them with fiſh, fowl and veniſon, Still the En- The colo: 
gliſh remained very nnhealthful, and many of %Y lickly , 
them died, among whom was Mr. Carver their ao are 
Governor, who did not ſurvive the month of nor gies. 
April, 1621. The ſeamen alſo had'their ſhare of 
illneſs, infomuch that they were not in a condition 
to fail till May, when the ſhip returned to En- 
gland to give their friends an account of the cir- 
cumſtances of the colony. 

In the mean time the colony elefted Mr. Brav- 
BraDFoRD their Governor, who ſent an em- beet 
baſſay to the Sachem Massasso1tT, and renew- ggyernor. 
ed and confirmed the treaty of alliance his pre- 
deceflor had made with that Monarch. The Am- 
baſſadors, in their journey to Pokanoket, the uſu- 
al reſidence of M assassoreT, received great civi- 
littes from the Indians upon the road, who ſup- 
plied them with proviſions, carried their baggage, 
and aſſiſted them in crofling the rivers they met 
with in their way ; and the Engliſh underſtood The na- 
from them that the country had been in a man- tives de- 
ner depopulated by a great plague which raged wo. by 
there the beginning of this year, infomuch that jence. 


ſeveral towns were left without inhabitants, and 


the Corn ſtanding in their fields without an owner ; 

and to this calamity our adventurers 1n a great 
meaſure aſcribed their ſecurity that they were not 
moleſted by the natives. They tell us how- 
ever, that they were threatened by the Narra- 
eanſets, enemies to M as$Aas$S0O1ET, a powerful 
nation on the ſouth-weſt of Plymouth ; but hav- 

ing ſtrengthened their fort, and planted cannon 

on their works, they rendered themſelves ſo for- 
midable, that the Narraganſets did not think | 
fit to attack them: On the other hand, ſevye- Several 
ral Sachems, or petty Princes, came in and Ci*6 de- 


Fs fire the 
themſelves under their protection, acknow- ,,,..aion 


' edging the King of Great-Britam their Sove- of the co- 
reign. 


| lony. 

In the year 1622 feveral ſhips arrived from'Some 
England with planters, but bringing no provi- ſhips ar- 
fions with them, and there happening a greay. ove frous 
drought in New-England this ſummer, they were © 
in great danger of being diſtreſſed for proviſions 
but the rain falling plentifully in July, they had 
a better crop of Indian Corn than they expect- 
ed ; and ſome ſhips arriving from England with 
cutlery ware and other merchandize about the 
ſame time, they purchaſed a farther ſupply of 
Corn of the natives. This year died that friend- 
ly Indian SqvanTo, who had been fo ſerviceable Sqyas- 
to the colony : It ſeems he- endeavoured to render 79 des. 
the Engliſh as formidable to his countrymen as 

24 L x poſſible x 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


poſſible ; ahd among other things aſſured them, that 
the Engliſh could inflift what plagues they pleaſed 


upon, their, enemies ; inſinuating, that they had. 


been the authors of the laſt peſtilence, which fell 


upon ſome diſtricts that were for driving the En- 


gliſh out of their country z and this, it 1s, ſaid, 


| kept the reſt of the Indian Princes in great 
_ awe. + 


Diviſions 
in the co- 
lony on 


And now the numbers of the planters being in- 
creaſed by the continual arrival of ſhips from 


a*%ount of O1d-England, and there being ſome differences 
religion. among them on account of religion, Mr. W x s- 


TON, with part of their adventurers (who ſeem 
to have been members cf the Church of Eng- 
land, by the character the feEtaries of Plymouth 
give of them) removed 'to a place called Welſa- 
guſquaſet, afterwards Weymouth, ſituate on the 
ſouth-ſide of the Maſfachuſet's Bay, where they 
built ſome huts, and ſurrounded them with pal- 
liſadoes ; but having no great guns, or any re- 


inforcements of men from England, or ſupplies 


of ammunition or proviſion, as the people of 
Plymouth had; and being forced to range about the 
fields and woods in ſearch of proviſions, they 
became contemptible among the Indians, were 
daily inſulted, and had been all maſſacred (as the 


Plymouth men relate) if they had not ſent a de-_ 


tachment to . their relief, who attacked the In- 


dians, killed ſome of their Chiefs, and compelled 
the reſt to ſue for peace. However, WzsToN 


and his men, being in no condition to maintain 


| themſelves at, Weymouth, quitted that ſettlement, 


which Captain Gorces afterwards came from 
England with a deſign to reſtore, being made Go- 
vernor of that part of the country by the com- 
pany ; but not finding things anſwer his expecta- 
tions, this gentleman alſo abandoned Weymouth, 
and returned to England, being ſoon tollowed 
by his Biſhop and the reft of the planters, as 
the Plymouth men relate. What they mean by 
his Biſhop, I preſume, was the chaplain of the 
colony, which Captain GorGxs carried over with 
him ; and as this Weymouth Colony were -gene- 
rally epiſcopal Men, the New-England hiſtorians 
( who were of another perſuaſion ) repreſent the 
Weymouth planters as a moſt hcentious and de- 
bauched generation, and impute their want of ſuc- 
ceſs to the wickedneſs of their lives ; but as they 


dreſs up all their church-men in the like odious 


colours, it is preſumed little weight will be given 
to this charge, eſpecially as we find their dancing 
round a maypole enumerated amongſt their great- 
elt crimes. 

The true reaſon why the ſeCtaries ſucceeded bet- 


- ter in this country than other adventurers was, that 


their whole party almoſt engaged in the enter- 
priſe, propoſing to make this their retreat, if they 
miſcarried in the deſign they had in view, of 


ſubverting the eccleſiaſtical and civil government 


at home : If this could not be effefted, they pro- 
miſed themſelves however that they ſhould be able 
here to put in practice their darling ſchemes of in- 
dependency in the church, and democracy in the 
ſtate, and become the founders of a new religion, 
as well as of a new republick. is 

As their hearts were ſet upon this project, they 
took care to ſupply their friends they ſent: before 
them from time to time with all manner of pro- 
viſions and necefſaries, while they ſupplanted and 
diſcouraged all others from ſettling there, and ac- 
tually ſent ſeveral conſiderable [adventurers back 

in to England for preſuming to worſhip Gop 
= the manner of the eſtabliſh'd church, as will 


- 


appear from their own relations in the courſe of CHA F, 

this hiſtory, TR-I0. IL £4 
As for themſelves, they had not for many years "YY 

any clergyman amongſt them, either conformiſt 

or non-conformiſt, but were preached to and di- 

rected in their devotions by BxzwsSTER the lay- 

elder, whom father Rop1xson ſent over to explore 

the country, and prepare a place for his reception.; 

but Ros1nsown died in Holland, and was not ſuf- 

tered to paſs over Jordan to that land of- reforma- 

tion, that paradiſe of the ſaints. $$; fem 
The colony of Plymouth ſtill remaining without The py,. 

a patent, or any title to the lands they poſſeſſed mouth 

from the North- Virginia (or New-England) Com- Planters 

pany, ſent over Mr. W1nsLow, one of their num- mod 

ber, to ſolicit for both in the year 1624 ; and this * 

gentleman ſucceeded beyond their expectations, for 

the charter he procured enabled the planters to elect 

a Governor, a Council and Magiſtrates, and to | plar 

make laws, provided they were not oppoſite to the 


Cl 


laws of England, nor encroached on the preroga- Sale 


* 


tives of the crown. _ | 
Three Heifers and a Bull were carried over to Cate ſent 
Plymouth Colony this year (1624) .being the firſt to New- | 
horned cattle that ever were ſeen in New-England : England. 
Some Hogs, Goats and poultry alſo were imported 
about the ſame time, which ſoon increaſed to a 
very great number. Yo; | 
The company alſo ſent over one Lyrorp an 
Iriſhman, as Chaplain to the Plymouth Colony, 
who would have performed divine ſervice and ad- 


miniſtred the ſacraments after the manner of the 


Church of England ; but the planters compelled 
him to conform himſelf to their way of worſhip, 
and. ſufficiently humbled him upon intercepting 
ſome letters he had ſent to England, complaining 
of their extravagancies, and repreſenting them as 
monſters in religion ; inſomuch that he was forced 
to remove from Plymouth to a new colony of 
planters, who had fixed themſelves near cape 
Anne. v5 | 14 
In the year 1625 (as the New-England hiſto- T1, origi. 
rians relate) Mr, WaiTe, Miniſter of Dorcheſter, nal of the 
obſerving the ſucceſs of the Plymouth Colony, pro- Maſſachu- | 
jected a new ſettlement in the Maſſachuſets Bay _. __ 
in New-England, as an aſylum alſo for the ſeQta- 7 The 
ries z and prevailing with Mr, Conant and ſome JM file 


others, to go over and make choice of a proper MM rat 


ſettlement, he and his friends purchaſed or procured - | os " 
a grant from the North- Virginia or New-England _ 
Company in the year 1627, to Sir Henry Ros- | land 
WELL, Sir Join Younc, Knights, Tromas | 
SouTHcoTr, Joun HumenriEs, and Simon 

Newcomsr, Eſqrs. their heirs, 'aſfſigns, and aſſo- 

ciates, of all that part of New-England which 

lies between the great river Merimack and Charles 

River, at the bottom of the Maſſachuſets Bay, and 


- all lands, &c. three miles north of Merimack Ri- 


ver, and three miles ſouth of Charles River, and 
in length or in longitude between thoſe rivers from 
the Atlantick to the South Sea; and obtained a 
patent from King CHarLEs I. to hold the ſame as 
of his manour of Eaſt-Greenwich, in common ſoc- 
cage, yielding and paying to his Majeſty a fifth 
part of ſuch gold and ſilver Oar as ſhould from 
time to time be found within thoſe limits. 

Theſe gentlemen having taken in Sir:R1cn- 
ARD SALTOUSTAL, Mr. I8aac Joanson, Sa- 
MUEL ADDERLEY, John V an MaTTHEw CRa- 
Dock, Tomas Gorr, GeorRcGEe Harwoop, 
SAMUEL Brow, and ſeveral more partners, the 
following year 1628, procured a new patent with 
the names of ' the laſt mentioned gentlemen = 

| : = ſerte 


A fleet of 
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CHAP. ſerted as proprietors ; by which patent they and 


.._** |, all others who ſh6uld: joiti with them were incor- 


| _ Porated by the name of the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Maſſachuſets Bay in New-England, 
and were impowered to ele&t a Governor, De- 
puty Governor, and Magiſtrates, and to make 
laws for the good of the plantation, tho? not re- 
pugnant to the laws of England ; and liberty of 
conſcience was thereby granted to all that ſhould 

ſettle there. N97 y 
Sk The adventurers, by virtue of this patent, eleC&t- 
vock the ed Mr, CrxApock their Governor, and Mr. Evu- 
frſt GO-  51cor their Deputy-Governor, and ſent over the 


-yErnor © 


the Maſ- latter immediately to reinforce Mr. Conant, who 
fachuſet was ſettled at Mumkeak, now Salem, ſituate on 
Colony. the coaſt of New-England, between the promon- 
tories of Marblehead and Cape Anne. 

"The following year the Maſſachuſet adventu- 
rers fitted out fix ſhips, on board whereof were 
three hundred and fifty planters, men, women and 
children z and two non-conformiſt Miniſters, viz. 
Mr. SHEL'Ton and Mr, Hicornson : They alſo 
ſent over cattle of all kinds, viz. Horſes, Mares, 
Cows, Hogs and Goats, with Rabits and Barn- 
door-fowls ; as-alſo cannon, ammunition and pro- 
viſion of all kinds, neceffary to eſtabliſh. a colo- 
ny ; which fleet failed from the Iſle of Wight on 
the firſt of: May, 1620, and arrived at Salem in 
New-England on the twenty-fourth of June fol- 
jowing. The firſt thing they did after their arri- 
val was to ſend for ſome of their brethren from 
Plymouth, and having learned what ſpecies of in- 


dependents they were, reſolved to copy after them 


planters 
arrive at. 


Salem. 


(in religion at leaſt) and entered into a folemn co- 


venant among themſelves for that purpoſe ; de- 


claring (as I underſtand the inſtrument) that they 


would ſubmit to no government, eccleſiaſtical or 
civil, but of their own framing. One of their own 


' viriters obſerves, that they were attached to the prin- 


ciples of the Browniſts, which they carried to ſuch 
a length as not only to diſcourage but to drive 


away a regular and learned miniſtry, which after 
iome years they. were . bleſſed with. (I preſume he - 


means the presbyterian fathers. who reſorted thither 
aiterwards.) | 
They re- 
faſe ro to- planters, finding their Miniſters did not uſe the 
"_ the common-prayer, .or adminiſter the ſacraments with 
ervice of | : 
the church the uſual ceremonies, ſet up a ſeparate aſſembly, 
of Erg- wherein they uſed the liturgy of the Church of 
land. Fingland; and of theſe Mr. Samuvtr Brown a 
lawyer, and his brother Joun Brown a merchant, 
men of eſtates arid figure, were the chief, being of 
the number of the firſt patentees. 

The Deputy-Governor ſending to theſe getitle- 
men to demand the reaſoh of their ſeparation, they 
repreſented, that the Miniſters were ſeparatiſts from 
the Church of England, and the principles they 
protefled would ſhortly lead them to become ana- 
baptiſts. To which the Miniſters anſwered, they 
were neither ſeparatiſts nor anabapriſts ; they did 
not ſeparate from the Church of England, or from 
rhe ordinances of G op, but only from the cor- 
ruptions and diſorders of that church; that 
they came away from the common-prayer and ce- 
remonies, and had ſuffered for their non-confor- 
mity in their native land ; and 'being now in a 
place where they had their liberties, they neither 

could nor would uſe them, judging the impoſition 
of theſe things ſinful corruptions of the word of 
G 0D. Fee 9 
Mr. Brown and his friends replied; that as 
they were of the church eſtabliſhed by law in 


The ſame writer informs us, that ſome of the 
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their native country, it was highly reaſonable they CH AP. 
ſhould worſhip Gop in the manner that govern- FI 
ment required, from which they received their char-, WV, 
ter; at leaſt they ought to allow the members of. 
the church that liberty of conſcience they them- 


ſelves thought fo reaſonable when they were on 
the other ſide of the water; and as one article 


in their charter provided that all perſuaſions of 
Chriſtians ſhould have liberty of conſcience, they 
did not know whether their denying it to them 
was not a forfeiture of their charter, But theſe 
arguments were called ſeditious and mutinous ; 


and the brethren, determining to ſuffer none to 


reſide there that were not of the ſame leyelling 

rinciples in church and ftate as they profeſſed, - 

orced' the two Mr. Browns to return back to 

Old-Englahd in the ſame ſhip that brought them _ 

over, whereby they eſcaped that mortality which A great 

happened among the planters the next winter, nay 

when an hundred of them died, and among the ;ye plan- 

reſt Mr. Fxancrts Hicconson their preacher, afid ters. 

Hovenrox the ruling elder of their church. 
The year following (1630) Mr. Crapock de- Wix- * 

clining to go over to his government, the Maſſa- "0 

chuſet adventurers in ag i” made choice ,.nor. 

of Joun WinTaroy, Eſq. for Governor, and 

Mr. Tzomas Duprey. Deputy-Governor ; and DvpLer 

having fitted out ten fail of ſhips, the Governor IR 

and his Deputy embarked in that fleet for New- 

England, together with Sir RicyHaRD_SAL- 

TOUSTA'L, Isazc Joanson, Eſq. and his lady, 

Trropnitus EaTon and: Joann Venn, Eſqrs. 

with ſeveral other gentlemen and non-conformilſt 

Miniſters, and upwards of two hundred planters 

more, who arrived at Salem in July 1630 : Soon 

after which the people of Salem made two new 

ſettlements, the firſt at Charles Town, on the Charles 

north ſide of Charles River, oppoſite to the place Town 

where Boſton now ſtands, and the other at Dor- _—_ 

cheſter, ſituate at the bottom of the Maſſachuſlets ger. 

Bay ; but the new planters bringing the ſcurvy _ 

and other diſtempers along with them, atid lying 

ih tents and booths pretty: much expoſed to the 

weather, above an hundred of them dyed with- 

in three - months after their arrival. The ſmall- 

pox at the ſame time made ſuch havock among 

the Indians that nine parts ir ten of them (as 

the New-Fngland hiſtorians relate ) died of that 

diftemper, and the reſt flying from the diftetnper 

the country was in a mahner depopulated : But 

this it not very confiſtent with what the New- 

England writers add : That they purchaſcd the 

ſeveral trafts of land they afterwards poſſeſſed 

of the natives; for if the former inhabitatits were 

dll dead or gone, the Engliſh, who ſucceeded them 

in the poſſeſſion, ſeem to have had the beft title 

to the country, and had no occaſion or even op- 

pottunity to purchaſe their lands. If they did 

purchaſe ſome ſmall parcels on their artival, there 

18 no doubt to be made but they poſſeſſed them- 

ſelves of much more or this general deſfertion with- 

out paying any thing for it. | ; 

The latter end of the ſame year 1630, the in- 

habitants of Charles Town obſerving that the oppo-' 

ſite ſide of the river was a much more deſirable {i- 

tuation than that their town ſtood upon, took the 

liberty to difpoſſeſs Mr. BracxsTon an ane 

pal Miniſter, of it, who had built a little houſe 


there, by vertue whereof he laid claim! to the whole 
peninſula ; and they ſeem to juſtify the outrage by 
ſuggeſting that Mr. BuacxsTon was an odd fort 
of a man, who would not join himſelf with any 
of their New-England Churches, declaring that” . 


"yo. - E- 
| CHAP. az he came from Ol-England becauſe he did not 


V- like Lords Biſhops; ſo he would. not join with 
WR et, von he would not be ſubject to the Lords 
Brethren, whoſe tyranny he held 'much more 

- inſupportable than'the other : But however that be, 
certain it is, when the brethen had driven away 


this unhappy Parſon that could agree with no body, 


Boſton the they laid t 
capital 
founded. 


foundation of their capital city upon 

this. very ſpot of ground, to which they gave the 
name of Boſton: Cambridge and ſeyeral towns 
more were founded ſoon after not far from Boſton, 


for now the non-conformiſts reſorted hither in great 


numbers ; fleets of ſhips came over crowded with 
Theſmall- them every year, In 1634 the ſmall-pox was 
pox fatal 1. fatal to the Indians as it had been in the year 


OD In 1620. The Engliſh obſerve that thoſe people are 
"[-ooige Beg: fl of them, and wanting beds and 


Linen hey become the moſt loathſome objetts 
imaginable; for having nothing but hard matts 
to lie on, when the poſtules break they ſtick to the 
- matts, and all their skin is flead off, and in this 

condition they catch cold and die in the utmoſt 
torture. z which makes the natives dread the ſmall- 

- pox much more than a peſtilence. 

Diviſions _ There happened great diviſions about this time 

among the (762.1) among the brethren. Their writers re- 

planters. 1.- that Mr. Rocex Williams, who was 
choſen to ſucceed Mr. SuzLTon deceaſed, as 
Paſtor of the Church of Salem, being a rigid 
Browniſt, preciſe and uncharitable, and of turbu- 
lent paſſions, was near ſetting the whole country 
in a lame. This father taught, that it was not 
lawful for an unregenerate man to pray, nor for a 
good man to join in prayer with thoſe he thought 
unregenerate : That it was not lawful to take an 
oath to a Magiſtrate; and thereupon refuſed the 
oath of allegiance, and adviſed ,his congregation to 
do the ſame: And declared that their charter 
granted by the King of England was void, and an 


inſtrument 'of injuſtice which they ought to re- 


nounce as  imurious to the natives; his Majeſty 
having no power to diſpoſe of their lands to his 


ſubjects: That Magiſtrates had nothing to do 


with matters of the firſt table of the decalogue, 
and therefore there ought to be a general and un- 
limited toleration for all religions: To puniſh 
men for matters of conſcience was perſecution. 
For holding which tenets the Magiſtrates. baniſhed 
him the Maſlachuſet Colony as a: diſturber of the 
peace of their church and commonwealth : But 
ſuch an influence had his exhortations on ſome of 
his followers, that in the height of their zeal they 
cut the croſs out of the King's ſtandard, declaring 
it to be an idol; and the people thereupon became 


The croſs 
in the co- 
lours ex- 
p_ have the croſs in their colours or not. Several 


furious books were printed and publiſhed on each 
ſide the queſtion, and moſt of their militia refuſed 
to. march with their colours, ſo long as the croſs 
remained in them, leſt they ſhould be thought to 
do honour to. an idol ; while others were for fol- 
lowing the King's colours. with the croſs in them, 
leſt their deſerting thera ſhould be interpreted a 


cating off their allegiance to the crown of FE 


miſed the matter in the following manner: They 
ordered that all caſtles and ſhips ſhould have the 
ſame colours as formerly, but that the croſs might 
| be omitted, in the colours belonging to. the regi- 
ments of militia, To return, to Rocer W1LLi- 
AMS, who ſtarted and encouraged theſe notions. 
So much were his congregation devoted to him 
that many of them choke to accompany him in his 


divided in their opinions, whether it was lawful to 


theſe adventurers beginnin 


| ngland :. 
But at length the Magiſtrates and Officers compro-- 
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baniſhment. Whereupon he led them to the ſouth- C H Ap; 
ward, beyond the bounds of the Maſlachuſets ju-. + 
riſdiction, and there became the founder of another WY 
petty ſtate, calling the country Providence, which The origi. 
it retains to this day; and here ſays the New-Eng- _ of Pro. 
land writers, they incorporated a church, proceed- "9mm 
ing from one whimley to another until they crumb- tion. 

led to pieces, every one following his own fancy, 
infomuch that religion itſelf grew into contempt, 
and the publick worſhip of God was generally 
neglected among them. | Fe T 

However, they tell us, that Roctr made a good 
civil Governor, remained in thoſe parts above for- 
ty years, and regained his reputation even- among 

> Maſſachuſet Planters who had baniſhed him, 
and was very inſtrumental in obtaining the charter 
of Rhode-lſland, to which his plantation of Pro- 
vidence was annexed; adding, that if he had ne- 
yer meddled with divinity he would have been 
eſteemed a great and uſeful man. _ 

In the mean time Mr. Vane arrived in the Mr. Vane 
Maſſachuſet Colony, a gentleman that made a Governor | 
much greater noiſe afterwards both in Old and Au 
New-England than ever Roctrs WiLLiams had us. 
done. Their writers repreſent Mr. V ans at this 
time as a hot-headed young fellow, whoſe zeal 
for pure religion drew him over thither : His firſt 
deſign was to have ſettled a new colony on the 
banks of the river Connecticut ; but being com-_ 
plimented with the government of the Maſſachu- 
ſets on his arrival, he reſolved to ſtay there. 

He was no ſooner advanced to the government, 
but he appeared to be a perſon of little conduct, 
and by no means equal to the poſt he was pre- 
ferred to: He was, they tell us, a violent enthu- 
ſiaſt, openly eſpouſing the antinomian doftrines, 
and gave ſuch encouragement to their preachers, 
that he had very near overturned their infant- 
church and commonwealth, if ſome of the wiſeſt 
of them had not put an end to his reign, by 
electing another Governor as ſoon as the year ex- 

ied. LY | 

: He returned afterwards to Old England, where 

his father being principal Secretary of ftate he 

was elected a member of the Long Parliament; 

and what a ſhare both father and ſon had in fo- 

menting the Grand Rebellion againſt King CyarLEs 

I. all the world are appriſed;-.nor did any man 

act with more zeal, or rather more malice, againſt 

the royal family and monarchy itſelf during the 

uſurpation, than this gentleman, which occa- 

ſioned his being left out of the a& of indemnity | 

by King CrarLes Il. But to return to. the 

Maſſachuſet planters; the brethren flocking over 

to: them continually, ſo that they began - to. be 

ſtraitened for .want of room, and the Indians on 

their weſtern frontiers beginning to be trouble- 

ſome, they detached a party. of an hundred men 

to the banks of the River Connecticut, that they 

might plant that country and ſerve as an out- 

guard: to their more eaſtern ſettlements. And 

5 their march in the 

month of June, and travelling on foot with their 

wives, children and baggage, about nine or ten 

miles a day, arrived at the River Connecticut 1n 

leſs than a fortnight, where they founded the town 

of Hartford, now the capital -of ConneCticut, on Conne&- 

the weſt-ſide of that river; and ſoon after laid the cut Colo- 

foundation of Windſor, Weathersfield and Spring-®?* 

held in the ſame province z- and. finding themſelves 

beyond the limits of the Maſſachuſets juriſdiction, 

they choſe a Governor and Magiſtrates among 

themſelves, and made ſuch laws as they hong: 
2 | i 
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fit in imitation of the Colony from whence they 
came z and in this ſtate they remained till the re- 
ſtoration of King Cnanres IH. when they ap- 
plied to his Majeſty for a patent, and in the year 


1664 obtained a very ample charter, authorifing 


them to elef&t their own Governor, Council and 
Magiſtrates, and enaCt ſuch laws as they thought 


moſt advantageous to the colony, not oppoſite 


to the laws of England ; the benefit whereof they 
enjoy to this day : The colony of New-Haven, 
and moſt of the Narraganſet country being an- 
nexed to it by the ſame charter, and conſtituting 
but one government at preſent. New-Haven and 
the Narraganſet country it ſeems had been granted 


by King CrarLEs I. to the Earl of Warwick 


in the year 1630, and purchaſed of that Earl by 
WiLLiam Viſcount Say and Seal, RonzmrrT 
Lord Brooks, Rostrr Lord Ricn, CrnarLEs 
Fiznwes, Eſq. Sir NaTranier Ricn, Joun 
Pym, Eſq. Joan Hameven, Eſq. and other 
male-contents, . who fomented the Grand Rebel- 
hon againſt King CyarLes TI. for a place of re- 


fuge, in caſe their conſpiracy againſt that Prince 


had not ſucceeded ; and they were once upon the 
point of tranſporting themſelves thither with the 
moſt noxious of their party, being in doubt of 
carrying their point in the ſenate. Or1ver 
CROMWELL, *tis ſaid, was actually on board in 
the River Thames, intending to have tranſported 
himſelf to New-England; but ſuch multitudes of 
people were embarking at the ſame time for the 
plantations, that it was thought proper to publith 
a proclamation (dated the goth of April 1637) 


prohibiting all people to tranſport themſelves with- 


out licenſe, whereby CRomweLL, Sir ARTHUR 
HasLERIic, Mr. Jonn Hamepen, and ſeveral 
other diſaffected gentlemen, were prevented going 
thither; and ſucceeding in their rebellion after- 
wards beyond their expectation, they fold their 
Intereſt in theſe plantations to other adventurers, 


who united with the Connecticut Colony, and 


| became one government, as has been intimated 


New 
Hamp- 
ſhire and 
Maine 
planted. 


already. : Foe 

In the mean time other Engliſh adventurers 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the countries of New-Hamp- 
ſhire and Maine to the northward of the Maſſa- 
chuſets, which for ſome time remained ſeparate 
governments ; | but afterwards united themſelves 
with the Maſſachuſets, and continued fo till the 
reign of King CHarLes I. when the Maſſachu- 


ſets charter was adjudged to be forfeited. © And in 


the charter which was granted to the Maſſachu- 


ſets by King Wr1LL1am LIL. after the revolution, 


the provinces of Maine and Plymouth were an- 
nexed to the Maffachuſets, but Hampſhire was. 


made a diſtinct government immediately depend- 


ing on the crown, which appoints the Governor, 
Deputy-Governor, Council and Magiſtrates there ;, 
as will appear further under the head of Govern- 
ment : I ſhall only add here, that all the New- 
England provinces were planted and pretty well 
peopled within the ſpace of ſeventeen or eighteen 
years, and a very beneficial fiſhery carried on at 
the ſame time on their coaſts by the Merchants of 
Old-England, who with the fiſh, taken here an- 
nually, purchaſed the merchandize of * Spain and 
Portugal. WO OINNS | 

Hitherto the Engliſh colonies had lived in peace 
with the Indians. Some little miſunderſtandings 
and flight skirmiſhes had happened indeed, but 
theſe differences had been amicably compoſed, and 
no formal war yet entered into with the natives : 


But upon the Maſſachulets penetrating into the 
"0" 8 Bee: Mb 


the province of Conne&icut, without any previous 
treaty, or ſo much as notice given them of their 
intention, the Indians immediately concluded they 
ſhould be extirpated, or at leaſt enſlaved by theſe 


ſtrangers; and the Pequots, the moſt potent na- The War 


*7 


_ F9E- 
heart of their country, and taking poſſeſſion 6f CHAP: 


tion 'in_ thoſe parts, thereupon fell upon the Eng- _O 
liſh before they had perfeRed their ſettlements on 7 


Connecticut River, killed nine men, -and carried 


two women into captivity; and then endeavoured 
to form a confederacy with the reſt of the Indian. 


nations againſt the Engliſh for their common de- 
fence. But the Narraganſets, ancient enemies of 


the Pequots, refuſed to come into their meaſures,, 


and determined to take part with the Engliſh, not- 
withſtanding the Pequots repreſented that nothing 
could now preſerve their country from a' foreign 


yoke but a ſtrict union among themſelves: That 


the Narraganſets, if they favoured the Engliſh, 
would only have the fatisfaQtion- of being deſtroyed 
laſt} conuring them therefore, as, they valued. 
their own preſervation, to forget all quarrels among 
themſelves, and unite in the defence of their com-. 
mon country againſt ſo formidable an enemy :. 
That it was true, the fire-arms of the Engliſh 
ſeemed to render them invincible in a body; 
yet they might ſurpriſe them when they were diſ- 


perſed in ſmall parties, or bufied. in building and 


tortifying their towns; they might cut off their 
proviſions, harraſs their troops, and fo diftreſs them, 


by perpetual alarms, if they were unanimous z 


that they would be glad to retire again to the ſea- 
coaſts, and probably abandon their country ; 


. whereas if they defer it till more of them came 
over, and they were ſuffered to complete the forti- 
fications of their towns, it would then be in vain - 
to ſtruggle tor the recovery of their loſt liberties; 


and they muſt ſubmit to ſuch terms as theſe fo- 
reigners ſhould be pleaſed to impoſe on them. 

But ſuch was the reſentment. of- the- Narraganſets 
againſt their former enemies the Pequots, who 
had frequently triumphed over them, that they 
were not to be removed with any arguments they 
could uſe ; the proſpect of fſatiating their revenge, 
on a people that had often inſulted them, made 
them not conſider the conſequences of affiſting the 


Engliſh ; or perhaps, like ſome other people, 


they choſe rather to be ſlaves to foreigners than to 
their neighbours, and might hope for better terms. 
from the Engliſh by an early ſubmiſſion. _ | 

Thus were the Pequots left alone to defend 
themlelves againſt theſe powerful invaders, infi- 
nitely ſuperior to them both in their arms and ini 
the art of war; and what was ſtill more unfor- 
tunate, ſeveral Indian nations joined: in confede- 
racy with them, and contributed to the- conqueſt 


of their country, However, they aſſembled their 


troops, determining to make the beft defence they- 
could; and on- the other hand the Governor of- 
the Maſſachuſets ſent a detachment: of! an hundred 


and fixty men to: ſupport the new Colony of Con- 


necticut, who were joined by five hundred of 
their Indian allies, who vowed to live and die 
with the Engliſh'; but the Narraganſets no ſooner 
came in fight of the Pequots than moſt of them 
deſerted the ſervice and run away; however, the 
Engliſh advanced - and drove the Pequots be- 
faxe them, who retired into two forts that were 
defended only by ſtakes and buſhes, one of which 


the Engliſh entering in the night-time ſet fire The Pe- 
to their thatch'd huts ; and the Pequots, endea- quots de- 
ho heir of f the fl feated by 
vouring to make their eſcape from the flames, 7. 
. » . 8g 
were moſt of them cut in pieces, either by the 


24 M Engliſh 


liſh, 
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CHAP. Engliſh or their Indian allies, who now returned 
— V. to the ſlaughter of the flying enemy ; tho' they 
_ could not be perſuaded to face them while they 
were unbroken ; and of five hundred Pequots that 
were ſhut up within this fort (as it was called) not 
more than ſix or ſeven eſcaped : This victory being 
obtained with the loſs only of two Engliſh men 

killed and twenty wounded. 

The Engliſh advancing rowards the other fort the 
garriſon mutinied againſt Sassacvs their Sachem, 
and he was forced to abandon it ; his people there- 
upon retiring to the woods and ſwamps3 whither 
being purſued by the Engliſh and their allies, 
ſome hundreds more of them were killed, and 


near two hundred men, women and children taken 


priſoners; who were .divided between the colony 
' and the Narraganſet Indians: As to thoſe that fell 


to the ſhare of the Engliſh, the males were ſent. 


ſaves to the Bermudas, and the females diſtributed 
in their own families; which ſucceſs ſtruck ſuch 


a terror into the Indian Sachems that many of 


them came in and defired to be taken into the 
protection of the Engliſh. As for Sassacus, the 

great King of the Pequots, he fled with moſt of 

his ſubjefts to the Maquas; who, at the inſtance 

of the Narraganſets, cut off - his head, and the 

ho poſ- Connecticut colony poſſeſſed themſelves of his 
eſs their dominions, as the New-England writers acknow- 
country. Jedge. Burt after this, it 1s to be preſumed, they 
: will no longer affirm that they obtained the lands 
of the Indians by purchaſe, or the voluntary grants 

_ of the natives. 


To proceed in their hiſtory, While the Mafſ- 


ſachuſets were thus ſucceſsful againſt their enemies 
abroad, they were in great danger of being de- 
Diviſions ftroyed by their inteſtine diviſions at home, as the 


among the celebrated MaTHER, and after him Mr. Near 


Tagen, * relate. Familiſtical and antinomian errors, accord- 
by thi ee ing to theſe writers, over-ſpread the colony, the 
merous Tife of which. they aſcribe in a great meaſure to 


and mon- one Mrs. HuTcninson; who obſerving that the 


ſtrous he- men uſed to meet once a week at Boſton to repeat 
. Tefies and 


errors that he ſermons they had heard the preceeding Sunday, 

were and to paſs their judgments on the doftrines con- 

broached tained in them, ſhe apprehended it might be as 

at this expedient for the zealous women to have the ſame 
time. wh 

| kind of meetings, grounding her opinion on that 

paſſage of ſcripture, that the elder woman ought 

to teach the younger z and accordingly aſſembled 

three or fourſcore women at her houſe every 

week, where {he repeated the ſermons of her 

teacher Mr. CorTTon, and made her remarks 

on them. Among other things ſhe taught her 

diſciples, that believers were perſonally united 

with the ſpirit of Gop, and that the revelations 


the ſaints were indulged with, were of equal au- 


thority with the holy ſcriptures; that their mi- 
niſters were legaliſts, men that were unacquaint- 
ed with the ſpirit of the goſpel and with Chriſt 
. himſelf: And the whole: country became immedi- 
ately divided into two factions, the one zealous 
| for the covenant of works, and the other for the 
covenant of grace, as they called them, The co- 
lony of Plymouth were ſo furious for the latter, 
that they ſtarved and diſcarded all their old mini- 
ſters who were of another opinion, and ſet up me- 
chanicks in their ſtead. The town of Boſton alſo 
was infeted with antinomianiſm z whereupon 
the farhers of the Maſſachuſet Colony thought fit 
to call a ſynod to cenfure their errors, of which 
they enumerated above four-ſcore, ſome of them, 
according to the abovyeſaid writers, the moſt mon- 


« 


ſtrous and abſurd that ever were broached : And CH Ap 
when Mr, WazELRIGHT, one of their Mini- V- 


ſters, and Mrs. HuTcx1nsow perſiſted to avow 
their opinions, the ſynod called in the lay powers 
to their aſſiſtance, and cauſed WurrEtLRrIGHT, 
Mrs. Hu Tcrinson, and many more of their ad- 


herents, to be baniſhed the colony, and fined One party 


and impriſoned others, without which wholeſome baniſhes 
ſeveritics they ſuggeſted it was impoſſible for their *Þ* 9ther. 
church or commonwealth to fſubſiſt: For, fay 

they, theſe men were for turning the govern- 

ment upſide down, and excluding the Magiltrates 

as unqualified for their offices, becauſe they were 

men of legal ſpirit, and inclined to a covenant of 
works. ; 

Thoſe that were thus baniſhed, and many more The exile, 
of their friends, hereupon retired to Rhode-Iſland, retire to 
which they planted in the year 1639, and pur- rr ken 
chaſing that tract of land over-againſt it on the y1ant ir, 
continent, where the towns of Providence and an. 163g. 
Warwick are ſituated, they became a ſeparate co- " 
lony, and in proportion to the extent of. their ter- 


Tritories, which are but ſmall, are now as flouriſh- 
Ing a people as any in New-England ; tho* Dr. 
MarTHEex and the reſt of the Maſſachyſet fathers 


load them with the moſt ſcandalous reproaches, 
repreſenting them as a generation of libertines, 
familiſts, antinomians, and quakers, whoſe poſte- 
rity, for want of ſchools and a publick miniſtry, 
became ſo barbarous, they fay, as not to be capa- 
ble of ſpeaking good Engliſh or good ſenſe. 

On the other hand, the good people of Rhode- Charge 


Iſland charge the Maſſachuſet fathers with perſe- the Inde- | 


cution for conſcience-ſake, the very motive which 2m 

induced them all to leave their native country : $10.90” 

And they glory in it, that in this colony no man's 

conſcience was ever forced, or any manner of com- 

pulſion uſed in matrers of religion to this day. 
Notwithanding theſe diviſions among the 


Engliſh, the natives remained quiet for ſome time 


after the defeat of the Pequots, or ConneCticut 
Indians; and in the year 1641 the great King or 


Sachem MassasoigT came to Plymouth with My ag$4- 


his ſon Mooanam, to confirm his ancient league 01s re- 
with the Engliſh, both of them promiſing to re- 2*v3 _ 
main faithful ſubje&ts to the King of Great-Bri- 117.0 
tainz and the colony on the other hand promi- with the 
ed to protef&t and defend them againſt their ene- Plymouth 
mies. NY | Colony. 
And now the civil wars breaking out in Old- The New- 
England, and the faftion at London carrying all England 
before them, the brethren put a ſtop to their em- M195 1t- 
barkations for New-England, 


tranſporting themſelves thither, a great many and{ join 


gentlemen and non-conformiſt Miniſters returned the rebels, _ 


to Old-England at this time (1641) either to new ®* 194! 


mode] the church here, or to aſſiſt in ſubduing 
. their Prince and country; in order to erect ſuch 


another commonwealth at home as they had eſta- 
bliſhed in New-England; among whom were 
EpwarDd WirxsLow, afterwards one of the 
Commiſſioners of the navy under the uſarpers, 
Epward Hopkins, a Commiſſioner of their 
admiralty, GzxorRce Downinc, afterwards Sir 
GroxcEe Downinc, employed as envoy in 
Holland - by, the uſurpers, and afterwards by King 
CHarLEes II. Samuer MaTHER, Jonn 
KnowLEes, Thomas ALLEN, Henry Wur-. 
FIELD, and the infamous HucGn PrTERSs, 
CrRomwWELL's chaplain and buffoon, who made 


a jeſt of all religions and all forms of govern- 
ment, 
In 


and, and * 


. turn to 
and inſtead of p,,1anq, 


CHAP 


V. 
The go- 


OF NEW-ENGEAND. 


+ In the mean time thoſe they left behind them 


in New-England, kept pace with the diſaffected 
here, or rather led the way in caſting off their al- 


vernment legiance to the crown of Great-Britain : And in 


of New- 


England 


modelled 


the year 1643 the four principal colonies of New- 
England (viz.) the Maſſachuſets, Plymouth, Con- 


like that heEticut, and New-Haven Colonies entered into an 
of Hol- aſſociation or confederacy ; like that of the Uni- 


land, 


_ nies, 


ted Provinces, to defend themſelves againſt all 


_ mankind. 


Each province aſſumed ſovereign power, and 
agreed to ſend deputies to a certain place, where 
they were to form a council like that of the States 
General, and negotiate their common concerns, el- 
pecially thoſe relating to. peace and war, and the 
adjuſting their ſeveral quotas and proportions of 
men and money ; but their reſolutions were to be 
of no force till confirmed by the reſpeCtive colo- 
They alſo copied fo .far after the Dutch as 
not to ſuffer any denomination of chriſtians but 


They ex- thoſe of their own church, to have any poſts or 


clude all 


places in the government, and laid diffenters to 


that differ independency. under very great reſtraints and hard- 


from them 
from pla- 


ſhips ; of which the preſbyterians, anabapriſts, an- 


ces in the tinomians, and other ſects complained very loud- 


_ govern= 


ment. 


ly : They repreſented, that they had a natural 
right to be admitted to a ſhare in the government 
as well as the independents without taking the 


. oaths and covenants that were required of them, 


Conver- 


and were evidently inconſiſtent with the oath of 
allegiance :. And that it was ftill more oppreſſive 


to fine and impriſon them for negleCfting to take 


ſuch oaths, and preſs them into the military ſer- 


. vice againſt their wills, as many of them were : 
They preferred a petition therefore to the govern- 


ment to have theſe grievances redreſſed, which 
being rejeted, they appealed to the parlamcnt of 
England, and ſent over Agents thither to lay their 
caſe before the Houſes ; at which the independent 
preachers exclaimed in their pulpits, calling it an 
unjuſt and rebellious appeal againſt the people of 
God, and denounced judgment againſt thoſe that 
promoted it. | | 

While the independents thus perſecuted their 


fion of the brethren in. New-England, their hiſtorians inform 


| Indians. 


us, they appeared no leſs zealous in converting and 
civilizing the Indians that lived amongſt them ; and 


as theſe poor creatures were abſolutely iti their pow- 


er, I find they ſubmitted to whatever their maſters 
dictated ; and thereupon the independent fathers 
boaſt of the hundreds and thouſands they con- 
verted in the ſpace of a few years. But this ſeem- 
ing converſion appears to be owing altogether to 
force and compulſion ; for I do not find they ever 
made converts of any Indians but thoſe 'in the 
little iſlands upon the coaſt, and ſuch as reſided 
within their bounds. There 1s ſcarce an inſtance 
of a convert made beyond the walls of their towns 
or if there were any ſuch they have now deſerted 
their communion, all the Indians on the borders 
of New-England, that are at liberty, being ro- 
man catholicks at this day, the fruits of the je- 
ſuit miſſions. And here give me leave to men- 


tion ſome few of thoſe cuſtoms the New-England ' 


fathers of thoſe days compelled their converts 
to obſerve, which were ſuch as theſe : That the 
women ſhould not wear their hair looſe and flow- 


ing, but tied up; and that they ſhould not go. 


with naked breaſts; That the men ſhould not 
wear long hair, or kill their Lice between their 
teeth z and that they ſhould not commit fornica- 
tion, or beat their wives : That they ſhould not 
attend the pawawing, or ſuperſtitious ceremonies 
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and ſorceries of their prieſts i That they ſhould jay. HAP. 


aſide the cuſtom bf howling, greaſing their bodies; 
and adorning their hair: That they ſhould not 
ſteal, get drunk, or break the ſabbath : That they 
ſhould pray in their wigwams with their families, 
and fay grace before and after meat. Their wri- 


ters add, that having inſtrufted a great mary hun- 


"RAE 


dred Indians in the chriſtian religion, 'they pro- 


ceeded to baptize and admit them to the commu- 
mon ; and ſeveral congregational churches. were 
formed out of them, after the manner of the in- 
dependents, about the year 1660. They alſo 
printed catechiſms, the prattice of piety, and even 
the bible itſelf in the Indian language. Several 
Indians were ordained preachers, and ſome ſpeci- 
mens are given us of their ſermons and prayers z 
from whence it is not difficult to diſcover who were 
their maſters, and where they learned their divini- 
ty : The chief apoſtles in theſe notable converſions 
of the Indians were Mr. Errior, Mr. May- 
HEwW, and-Mr, CoTToNn. Tots 
Doctor Incxtasz MaTrHeRr, Miniſter of: Boſ- 


ton, and Rector of their univerſity of Cambridge, 


in his letter to Do&tor Levuspen, hebrew profeſ- 
ſor at Utrecht, and dated the 12th of July 1687, 
tells him, that there were then ſix churches of 
baptized Indians in New-England, and eighteen 
aſſemblies. of catechumens : That there were there 
four Engliſh Miniſters who preached in the Indian 
tongue, and twenty four Indians who were preach- 
ers: And Dr. CorTon MaTrzr, fon of Ix- 


cREASE MaTHER, who has brought down their _ 


eccleſiaſtical hiſtory to the year 1695, ſays, there 
were then three thouſand adult Indian chriſtians 


in the iſlands of MarTaa's Vineyard and Nan- 


tucket ; but the Indians on the coniitient, and 
eſpecially at a diſtance from the coaſt, it ap- 
pears, have but little regard to the independent 
miſſionaries. Mr. Exegritnce Maynrw, 
in his viſitation of the Pequot and Mohegin In- 


dians, in the years 1713 and 1714, oblerved that The tndi- 
the remains of thoſe nations were under ſtrong ans preju- 
prejudices againſt the chriſtian religion ; and that diced a- 


one of their Sachems bid him. go and make the 
Engliſh good firſt before he preach'd to them 
objeting that ſome of the Engliſh kept Saturday, 


others Sunday, and others no day at all for the 


worſhip of Go» ; fo that if his people were inclin- 
ed to tufn Chriſtians, they could not tell what 
ſet to be of. Others, after they had heard 
him preach, ſaid, they did believe the being of 
a Gop, and worſhipped him, but as every na- 
tion had its peculiar way of worſhip, fo they had 
theirs, and they thought their way good, and 
there was no reaſon to alter it. Another ſaid, 
that the difficulties of the Chriſtian religion were 


ſuch as the Indians could not endure; their fa- 


thers had made ſome trial of it, but found it too 
hard for them, and therefore quitted it ; and they 
were no more able to undergo the hardſhips of 
it than their fathers : That they did not ſee men 
were ever. the better for being Chriſtians, the En- 
gliſh Chriſtians cheated the Indians of their lands, 
and wronged them in other inſtances ; and their 
knowledge of books only rendered them more 


gainſt the 
indepen- 
dents. 


artful and cunning to cheat others, and therefore 
ſeemed to do them more hurt than good; and 
one of their prieſts'plainly told Mr. Mavynew, it 


the Indians made him any promiſes of becoming 
Chriſtians, they would not keep them, but as ſoon 


as.he was gone, they would get drunk, and be as 


bad as ever. 


My 
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CHAP. My author (Mr, Nzar) having finiſh'd his ac- they received the following ord 


Anabap- 
tiſts and 
quakers 


perſecuted 


Several 
quakers 
put to 

death. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


count of the converſions of the Indians, proceeds 
to cenſure . the independent church of New-Eng- 
land for. not allowing liberty of conſcience, telling 
us they fined two anabaprtiſts for ſeparating from 


'them,. and whipped a third at the common whip- 


ping poſt ; and that they afterwards paſſed an act 
of aſſembly to baniſh all anabaptiſts the colony. 
But they appeared ſtill more. ſevere againſt the, 
quakers in the year 1656 ; for having fined, im- 
priſoned, and whipped many of them, and find- 
ing this would not reclaim them, tho* ſome of them 
were almoſt whipped to death, a law was made for 
cutting off their ears, and boring their. tongues 
through with hot irons ;- and laſtly, they made it 
death (in the, year. 1658) for a_quaker to return 
from baniſhment; and three of them actually ſut- 
fered death at Boſton by virtue of that act, in the 
year 1659, Viz. W1LLIAM- RoB1nsSON, of Lon- 
don, merchant, . MA RrMapuke STEVENSON, of 
Yorkſhire, husbandman, and Mary Dy as. 

- STEvENSoN, A little before his execution, ſigned 
a paper, wherein he ſays, ** That. when he was 


_< following his plough, in the eaſt part of York- 


<« ſhire in Old-England, he was in a ſort of rap- 
< ture, and heard a ſecret voice in his conſcience, 
< ſaying, 1 have ordained thee a prophet of the 
< nations: And in obedience to this voice he left 
** his family and employment, and went firſt to 
<£ Barbadoes, in the year 1658, and from thence 
* to Rhode-Ifland, where, as he was viſiting the 


*© ſeed, the word of the Lopp came to him, fay- 


* ing, Go to Boſton with thy brother WiLL1aM 
© RozinsoN 3. and for yielding obedience to 
&* this command of the ever living Gop, and not: 
« obeying the . commands of men, he ſuffered.” 
And  Ropinsow alſo left a paper of the like te- 
nour, - | 


' Theſe executions, ſays my author (Mr. Near) 


raiſed a great clamour againit the government, and 
{ullied the glory of their former ſufferings from the 
biſhops; for now it appeared that the New-Eng- 


- land puritans were no better friends to liberty of 


conſcience than their adverſaries; and that the 


 ....__ queſtion between them was not whether one party 


' :+baniſhed ſeveral. quakers more, put to deat! 


'of Chriſtians ought to oppreſs another, but who 
ſhould have the power of doing it. The quakers 
themſelves obſerved upon. theſe executions, that 
the law for putting them to death was contrary 


to the laws of England, and conſequently a for-. 


feiture of their charter : And if-it was not con- 


| trary to the laws of England, it was certainly 
- [contrary to the laws of Gop, which allowed eve- 


ry man a right of. private judgment, or to judge 
for himſelf in religious matters. They added, that 
if it was an offence to make profeſſion of their 
religion, the puniſhment they inflicted upon it, 
however, was too ſevere ; for they were not charg- 
ed with felony or treaſon, but only with a con- 


tempt of authority and Go 9's ordinances, 


;which, might deſerve a fine or the pillory, but 
were never puniſhed with death in any civilized 
nation. 


_ However, | the government ſtill continued to. 


-put this ſanguinary act in execution, and having 
1 


William LeDbia, a foreigner, in the year 
1660; who told them,. when . he was brought to 

the gallows, That he ſuffered for bearing his teſti- 

mony for the Lox p againſt the deceivers and the 

deceived. Nor .did the puritans of New-England 

caule theſe bloody perſecutions to ceaſe, | till 
4 2 


CHARLES Il. 


CHaRLEs Rex. 


 < Truſty and well beloved, We greet you King 
Having been informed that ſeveral of de 
] | er to 
«© our ſubjects among you, called quakers, have ſtop theſe 
&* been, and are impriſoned by you, whereof perſecy- 


© ſome have been executed, and others (as hath *ons. ' 


& yell. 


*© been repreſented to us) are in danger to un- 
* dergo the like ; we have thought fit to ſignify 


* our pleaſure in that behalf for the future, and 


* do hereby require, ' That if there be any of 
*© thoſe people called quakers, amongſt you now, 
<* already condemned to ſuffer death, or other 
* corporal puniſhment; or that are impriſoned, 
* and obnoxious to the like condemnation, you 
<< are to forbear to proceed any further therein, 
** but that you forthwith ſend the ſaid perſons 
* (whether condemned or impfiſoned) over into 
** this our kingdom of England, together with 
*© their reſpective crimes or offences laid to their 
** charge, to the end ſuch courſe may be taken 
*© with them here as ſhall be agreeable to our laws 
* and their demerits; and for ſo doing, theſe 
* our letters ſhall be your ſufficient warrant and 
<* diſcharge. Given at our court at Whitehall, 
** September the gth, 1661, in the 13th year of 
<* our reign. Fo 


& Subſcribed, to our truſty and well be- 
* loved Joann Enpicot, Eſq. and to 
* all and every other the Governor or 

© Governors of our plantation of New- 
* England, and of all the colonies 
* thereunto belonging, that now are, 
< or hereafter ſhall be; and to all and 
* every the Miniſters and Officers of 
*© our {aid plantation and colonies what- 
* ſoever within the continent of New- 
«© England. 


By his Majeſty's command; 
Wrirtiam Morris. 


The ſame author obſerves, that all the colonies 


of New-England were not equally ſevere againſt 


the quakers, They ſuffered but little in the di- 
ſtricts of Connecticut and New-Haven ; but Ply- 
mouth colony copied after the Maſſachuſets, as 
appeared by a letter from Mr. Jamzs Cvubp- 
woRTH to his friend at London, dated the 1oth 
of December, 1658, wherein Mr. CupworTa 
ſays : The condition of things amongſt us is ſad, 
and fo like to continue. The antichriſtian perſe- 
cuting ſpirit is very active, He that will not 
whip and laſh, perſecute and puniſh men that 
differ in matters of religion, muſt not ſit on the 
bench, or ſuſtain any office in the commonwealth. 
By our law, if any man entertain a quaker but a 
quarter of an hour he forfeits five Pound ; and if 
any man ſee a quaker, he is obliged to give notice 
to the next Conſtable, tho* he lives five miles off, 
and the Conſtable is to apprehend him; and if he 
do not preſently depart, to whip and ſend him 


away. Divers have been whipped in our colony ; 
and to tell you truly, the whipping them with that 
cruelty as ſome have been whipped, and their pa- 
tience under it, has gained them more diſciples than 


their preaching could have done, 


'There 


er from King C HA P. 


One 
cuted 
witcl 


0 rovides 
2 nd atty | howſe or 


Of NEW:ENGULAND... 


ay for 


other. A ſtate miniſtry (clergy) and a ſtate main- 
tenance for them: And we muſt worſhip and 
ferve the Loxp Jesvs as the world ſhall appoint 
us: We muſt all go to the publick place of meet- 
ing in the pariſh where we dwell, or forfeit ten 
Shillings for abſenting : Fourſcore were. preſent- 
_ ed laſt court for not coming to the publick meet- 


But notwithſtanding the independents of New- 
England perſecuted every other denomination of 
Chriſtians, when they addreſſed King CyarLEs 
IE. on his reſtoration, they implored that he would 
grant them that invaluable bleſſing, liberty of con- 
ſctence, which they denied to every body elſe ; and 
endeavoured at the ſame time to juſtify their uſage 
of the quakers. They pretended alſo to merit 'his 
favour, by telling him, That they. were not 
{editious as to the intereſts of Czfar, nor ſchiſma- 
tick as to matters of religion. (which was equally 
true, for they had taken part with every. ſpecies 
of uſurpers againſt church and crown from the be- 
ginning of the civil wars till the reſtoration.) The 


next thing I meet with remarkable in their hiſto- 


ry, 1s a diſpute among the independents of New- 
England, in the year 1662, whether the children 
. of perſons baptized (who had not entered into co- 
venant to be obedient to that church, and been 
formally admitted members after they were of 
years of diſcretion) might be baptized ; and upon 


_ calling a ſynod of their preachers, it was decreed, 


that the children of 
baptized. Bo 

In the ſame year they began their proſecution 
of witches, and put to death one Mrs. Gzz n- 
SMITH for atts of 'witchcraft faid to be com- 
mitted on the body of Annes Corrs, who be- 
ing taken with fits, accuſed this GREENSMITH 
as the occaſion of them. Their Miniſters re- 
late that the priſoner was prevailed on alſo to 
confeſs, that the devil appeared to her in the 
ſhape of a Deer, and that ſhe talked with' him, 
though ſhe did not enter into covenant with him, 
and he had carnal knowledge of her body ; from 
whence it appears that the devil is fleſh and 
blood, and not a ſpirit, and indulges himſelf in 
the ſame pleaſures as thoſe of human race, . ac- 
cording to the New-England creed ;. but of this 
hereafter, when I come to ſpeak of thoſe numerous 
murders that were committed there under a co- 
lour of law for the like” pretended crimes. In the 
year 1664 Connefticut and New-Haven procured 
the charter already mentioned from King CHARLES 
II; which united thoſe two colonies, and empow- 
ered them to ele&t their own Goyernor, Coun- 
cil, and Magiſtrates, and make laws. The ſame 
year King Ge ARLES made a grant to his royal 
Highneſs Jamzs Duke' of York (his brother) 


ſuch perſons ought not to be 


| York re- of the provinces of New-York and New-Jerley, 
covered then called Nova 
be tended to have purchaſed of Mr. Hupson, an. 


Belgia, which the Dutch pre- 
Engliſhman, about the year 1608, and afrer- 


e Duke wards planted in 1623; and the latter end of 
of York. this year a ſquadron of men of war with land 


VOL, 1II. 


| having been confirmed to therh by the treat) 


forces on board, under the comtnarid' of Sir CHAP. 


RopzxxT Cann, was ſent over to reduce it, Sir 


RozerT landing go00 Men near New-Aniſter- 


dam, now New-York, fituate on an iſland at'the | 
mouth of Hudſon's River, and ſarnmoning the 
Governor; it was ſurrendered to him without 
ſtriking a ſtroke, and mbſt part of the Dutch 
inhabitants choſe to take the oath of allegiance 
to the King of Erigland and remain there, Fort 
Orange, now Albany, an hundred and fifty miles 
up Hudſon's River, alſo with the whole country, 
in the poſſeflion of the Dutch ſubmitted, and has 
remained in the poſſefiion of the Engliſh ever ſince, 


c peace that was made at the end of the Dutch 
war. Pegs E: AO nn ney oit 

"The diſpleaſure 
England) fays Mr. Near, till ran ve 
againſt the anabaptiſts and quakers (anno 1669) 


being very ſevere in ___—. the laws in execution New-Rn- 
y many honeſt people were land. 


againſt them, where 
rained by fines, itnprifonment and baniſhment, 
which ' was the more extraordinary,. the ſame 
writer obſerves, becauſe their brethren in Old- 
England pretended to groan utider perſecution 
there. Sad complaints were ſent over every ſum- 
mer of the ſeverity of the governmerit of New- 


England againſt the anabaptiſts, which induced 


the difſenters in London to ſfend' a letter to the 
Governor of the Maſſachuſet's,, ſigned by their 
preachers, Dr. Geopwin, Dr. Owen, Mr. Nre, 
Mr. Caxyt, and nine more, intreating him 
to make uſe of his authority and intereſt for 
reſtoring ſuch of them to their liberty as were in 
priſon on account of religion, and that their fan- 
guinary laws might not be put in execution for 
the future. In this letter they tell the Governor 
they hoped he would not give' an advantage tq 
their adverſaries, who ſought pretences and oc- 


caſions againſt their liberty, and were too apt to 


retort upon them, that perſons of their principles 
could not bear with diſſenters from them, and lefr 
it to his wiſdom therefore to conſider if 1t was not 
adviſeable at preſent to put an end to the ſufferings 
and confinement of the perſons cenſured, and re- 
ſtore them to their liberty. on We 

Burt this letter, ſays Mr. Neat (my author) 
made no impreſſion on them ; the priſoners were | 
not releaſed, nor the execution of the laws fſuſ- 


pended. The perſecuted quakers alſo ſent over a The qua- 
petition or repreſentation to his Majeſty, where- kers peti- 
in having enumerated the hardſhips .their friends *02 © 


ſuffered during CromweLi's uſurpation, they & 


add,. ** And now, O King, ſince the very day 11, 


*© the Lorp brought thee ints this land again, and 
*© gave uhto thee rhy regal power, have they in 

** thy name made ſtrange and cruel hayock of thy 
**'trae ſubjeCts, in putting to death and baniſhing : 
* And in thy name, with many. torturing whip- 
<© pings of old and young at poſts, and at wheels 


< of great guns, and at carts tails, dragging the 
£© naked bodies:of 


parents, and children. through 
«© divers long towns, through the'dirt and filth of 
*© their chanels and cart-ways: And in thy name 
* commanding one friend and brother to help 
< impriſon the other; yea, in thy name they have 
* lately preſſed the ſon to help to force: his'tender 
* father and' mother to goal ſundry miles in. the 
<« extremity of the winter-ſeaſon, to the hazard of 
& their lives: And ſuch as refuſed to obey.their un- 
<*« natural and abominable commands, they have. 
« fined in their courts. And thus from court to 
& court do theſe monſters of men,, in thy name, 

24 N | " *% fing 


of the government (of New- The per- 
high ſecution - 
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c AP . * fine, and break open the houſes of the quakers, 


£.and. rob them of their goods, and take away that 


WYY «© they: ſhould eat in, and that they ſhould drink 


<« inz yea, the very cloaths from their backs in the 
«winter, and the bed they ſhould lie on, while 
++ they keep the body ſundry miles off in priſon 1 
<« driving husbands gnd wives. divers . miles to 
<« priſons in times of great froſt and ſnow, keep- 
<« ing them cloſe. priſoners 'in a very cold room, 
<.to the endangering of their lives, and to the 
& ruin of their families, had not the Loxp pre- 


&« ſerved them, All this, and much more too - 


* tedious to- mention at this time, have they done 
© to the ſervants. of the Logp in New-England, 
© in thy. name, faying that thou owneſt their 
& doings, - and eſteemeſt their laws as thy laws: 
_< And theſe hard things have the ſervants of the 
*< Logp patiently. ſuffered and ſuſtained at their 
*© hands for no other cauſe but for their faithfu] 
- *© obedience to: the ſpirit of the Loxp m their 
<© hearts, . which ſpirit of holineſs . teacheth them, 
* that forced worſhips and worſhippers are both 
& an abomination to the Lozpp, Theſe few Lanes 
© are written not from any deſire of the leaſt 


_ ** revenge from thy hand upon them, but that 


<* thou miayeſt know it, and make known thy 
© diflike of their wickedneſs, that ſo the blood 


 * of the. innocent there, if poſſible, might not 


«* be laid to thy charge in the terrible day of the 
« Lord? - 


| The quakers allo reflected ſeverely upon the dif- 


fenting preachers in London, becaule they did not 
mention. them in the letter they wrote to the Go- 
vernor of New-England in behalf of the other fects: 
And in the reign. of Queen Awxz, Mr. Nzar 
obſerves, the principal quakers in London preſent- 
£d the following ſhort memorial to the diſſenting 
TOS OO OE 6: Oh - I SO OE TRA 
_* There. being ſeveral ſevere laws made by 
<© your brethren in New-England in the Maſſa- 
* chuſert bay and province, againſt our friends 
_ ©* the people called quakers, only for their con- 
.** ſcientous difſent from the national way there, 
<< if you are for liberty of conſcience to thoſe that 
< diffent. from you, and are willing our friends 
. © in New-England ſhould enjoy the like liberty 


 ** of conſcience there as you with us do here, we 


Bk requeſt you , to manifeſt your ſincerity herein, 
| ** not only by ſhewing your diſlike hereof to your 


_ * brethren there, but alſo by your concurrent 


* application with us to the Queen, that ſhe 


- * would be favourably pleaſed to difallow of all 


 * eh laws.” 


- The diſſenters of London thereupon write 
over to their brethren in New-England, defir 
the quakers might be allowed Uiberty of conſcience 
Ms. © | 


Che inde- © Door, CorTon MaTHER, a New-England 
pendents preacher, in the name of the reft anſwered, that 
anſwer t9 there could not then (in the reign of Queen Ang) 


the qua 
kers 


be any {vere Jaws in force there on account of 


charge of xligion, becauſe their charter expreſly provided, 


| perſecu- 
tion: 


that liberty of copſcience ſhould be allowed there 
for ever inthe worſhip of Gop to all Chriſtians, 
except papilts,, _ . = 


: M4 : 
% 4 


But the ſevere Jaws they complained of (fays 
MarTnrzs) were only ſuch as theſe; 1. The 
law which requires all perſons of a proper age, 
quality and. condition, - to attend the military ex- 
erciſes on four training days in a year; as alſo to 
be furniſhed with arms and ammunition: kit for ſer- 
vice, on the penalty of a moderate fine therein ex- 
prefſed. Now, the government does not Iafilt 


THE PRESENT,STATE 


' upon, the, quakers perſonal ;appearance, but upon CH A, 
ing the fine, in caſe of £Fagll 99:708 Py 
x country WWD 


elr paying the fine, in cate of Mejay 
other gentlemen. and inhabitants , of th 
chuſe to, do; . but the quakers, will do, neither, 


« 


Tho? they enjoy the protgegen of the government; 


they will do nothing towards the ſecurity and de- 
fence of it ;- which is the more ERR ary 
Yy 


nore extraordinary, ſince 
all the world knows that the quakers in Pen 


Iyania; 


in the year 1692, on occaſion of a piracy, hired. men 


with money, and ſupplied them with ammunution 
and fire-arms to recover their loop from the. pri- 
_— A” Wome 
Another branch of the law provides, that there 
be military watches kept in every town at ſuch 


times, in ſuch places, and in fuch numbers, and 


under ſuch regulations as the chief Officer in each 
town ſhall appoint, and that all perſons able of 
body, or that are of eſtates (not exempt by law) 
ſhall by themſelves, or ſore meet perſon 1n their 
ſtead, attend the ſame, on the penalty therein ex- 
preſſed. But the quakers, though the country was 
then at war with the French and Indians, would 
neither provide arms and ammunition, nor watch 
and ward ; they would neither, march out againſt 
the enemy nor keep garriſon, at home, nor pay 
the penalty which the law, provides for defaulters, 
Ic is true, the quakers pay. the. taxes raiſed by. the 
general aſſembly for the maintenance of the army, 
but refuſe to ſubmit to the penalty which the law 
inflifts on perſonal defaulters in the trained-bands, 
which has obliged the Officers ſometimes-to aiſtrain 
their goods; but the quakers have no more reaſon 


to complain of this, . than of the, practice of their 
own friends in Penſylvania, . who have not only fined 


their brethren for declining to ſerve bn juries, but 
have violently taken away their goods for non-pay- 
ment, though they pleaded the laws of England, 
which exempt quakers from ſerving on juries; . 
\ The other ſevere law which the quakers -com- 
plain of, is that which obliges them, as well as 
the other Inhabitants, to pay their proportion.;of 
aſſeſſment for the maintenance of the Miniſtets 
legally choſen and ſettled; . This law extends on- 
1y to ſuch places where the Miniſter's ſalary is raiſed 
by aſffeſlment ; for in Boſton, and ſome other. pla- 
ces, It is raiſed by a voluntary contributon, ; and 
there nothing is demanded of them. But if this 
law was univerſal, it is no-greater a hardſhip than 


'/they are under from the national Church of Old- 


England ; and: yet the Governors of | New-Eng- 


land have ſomething more to. fay . for themſelves; ' 


for in a conſiderable part of. the province, the ofi- 
10a) grants of the Jands were made with this con- 
ition, that there ſhould be: certain taxes paid- out 
of them as a ſort of quit-rent,, towards the main- 
tenance of the eſtabliſhed miniſtry ; Now, tho? the 
quakers are in poſſeſſion of, ſome of thoſe lands, 
and have raiſed eſtates upon them, yet they deny 
to pay the quit-rent, becauſe it is to ſupport a mj- 
niſtry, they do not approve of, ; et Sera 
Now if thjs be a true ſtate of the caſe (ſays M a- 
THER) L leave the reader to jacge whether the qua- 
kers had reaſon to raiſe ſuch a, cry of perſecution 
againſt the New-Engliſh gover nment, Or to prefer 
a Jupplication to Queen AnxE againſt them, when 
they enjoyed. the ſame privileges with the reſt of 
their fellow-ſulye&ts of that country., * 


' 


. Thys I have given ſome account of the diviſions 


among the;New-England feftagics, and of the per; 
ſccuting ſpirit of; the Independents. or governing 


party L ere, which will be enlarged upan hereafter; b/ 
It is time nojv to. return to.the ciyil hiſtory of this | 


province,, which has not yct been brought down 
| "#77 - + a6per 


CH 


OF NEW-ENGLANTD-> 


CH AP: lower than the year 1673, when there happened 
| *- | one of the moſt remarkable occurrences that is to 
| WY” be met with upon record, and can by no means be 

omitted here, becauſe it ſhews how America was or 
might be, firſt peopled'; an event .that has per- 
plexed all inquiſitive people that have hitherto treat- 
ed on that ſubject. T-indf irs 

A veſſel being bound from the. Streights to 
London, the crew mutinyed againſt their maſter 
{om the 39 officers, and having pur them into the long- 
coaſt of boat, with a ſmall quantity of proviſions, about 
Spain to an hundred. leagues to the weſtward of. the coaſt of 
wor tau, Spain, the mutineers ſet ſail with the ſhip for New- 

= England, where they arrived in a few weeks ; but 

to their great ſurpriſe met with their maſter and 
his officers ſoon after their coming or, ſhore, for 
the wind having blown briskly from the eaſtward 
from the time the fhip parted from the long-boar, 
and the officers Jabouring hard at their oars, they 
had the good fortune to make the coaſt of New- 
England before their proviſion was all ſpent ; and 
the. Captain informing the Magiſtrates of Boſton 
of the matter, the crew were apprehended, tryed 
and convicted of piracy; and ForzsT, the chief 


A boat 
with men 
in it drove 


of the mutineers, with ſeveral more of the crimi- - 


nals, were executed for the fact at Boſton this very 

year 1673; which does not only ſhew the poſſibi- 

lity of peopling America by ſhips, or even boars 

driven from the coaſts of Europe or Africa, 

but that it muſt have been very ſtrange, if no 

ſuch accident had ever happened, when the Phce- 

' niclans and Carthiginans were fo' long maſters 

of the weſtern coaſts of Europe and Atrica, and 

of the Canary Iſlands, and other iſlands that lie 

between this and the American continent; eſpeci- 

ally as the wind always ſits eaſterly between the 

tropicks, and ſix or ſeven degrees beyond either 

tropick, But to proceed in the hiſtory of New- 
England: a | 

The hiſto- The Indians until now made ſcarce any attempts 

W FE for the recovery of their liberties, after the Pequot 

lard ie. © Nation was ſubdued in the year 1637, Their re- 

ſumed. ſpeftive fovereigns remained at variance among 

themſelves, and frequently called, in the Engliſh to 

revenge their domeſtick quarrels, appealing to 

them when they apprehended themſelves injured, 

and making the Engliſh arbiters of all their dif- 

ferences 3 who cunningly played one againſt ano- 

ther, until they were ſo weakened by their pri- 

vate quarrels, that our colonies found themſelves in 

a condition to give law to the whole country 3 af- 

ter which they proceeded to enlarge and ſtrengthen 

their frontiers, -uſing the natives as their ſlaves and 

 vaſſalsz which the Indians might eaſily have fore- 

ſeen would be the conſequence of calling in a people 

ſo much ſuperior to themſelves to aſſiſt in the con- 

queſt of their domeſtick enemies, if they had not 


been blinded and infatuated with an infatiable thirſt 


of revenge. 
- There may alſo be other reaſons agpgd for 
their courting, and ſubmitting to the Engliſh; 
They might be fo terrified by their fire-arms at 
their -firſt arrival, as to apprehend them urrefiſtt- 
ble, and might hope to obtain the better terms 
by. a ready ſubmiſſion. They might hope per- 
haps to gain advantages in point of traffick alſo 
by entering into alliances with them z and pro- 
bably were impoſed on by the fair pretences of 
the adventurers, who aſſured them they had 
no other delign than trade, and to exchange the 
valuable . merchandize of Europe for what their 
country afforded; and defired only to. purchaſe 


ſome ſmall parcels of land to ſecure their effects, 


that-ic might be thought he fell in accidentally : 


507 


and enable thew to carry on their traffic with ad-O'R,A Þ 
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Indians to. permit: the Engliſh to! ſettle amongſt 
them, and to-give them but. little diſturbance for 
thirty.' years: and upwards; but when they found 
the Engliſh uſed-them every where: like DO 

n 


0d People, and  there'- was not much: Uiſtin 
ma 


ade between. thoſe that had ſubmitted//and enter= 
ed into alliances with them, /and thoſe who had 
not, but that they were all now equally ſlaves, and 
compelled; to: part with their religion as: well as 
their liberties, they entered into/ a general confedes Aa general 
racy to ſhake off this-inſupportable foreign yoke; in conſpiracy 
which they were encouraged by the following: confi: 222inſt 
derations. | | 3} Te _ 


1. The tyranny of the Engliſh had rrendered 
them more unanimous than formerly. ri46h 
_ 2. Their fire-arms were na longer terrible; the 
Engliſh had taught the natives the uſe of guns, gi- 
ven them powder and ſhot, and employed them in 
ſhooting game, ſo that the Indians were become bets 
ter mark\imen than their maſters. oh 

'3. The Engliſh now looking upon themſelves 
to be ſecure, and believing the Indians would ne- 
ver dare to make head againſt them, had negleed 

td fortify their towns, and diſcipline their forces, 

which rendered it much eafier to drive them 
from their coaſts at this time than it was when 

they ſtood upon their guard, as in an enemy's 
country, _ NT as 1 £3 6. 
In theſe circumſtances; MgTacomrtr (the fon 

and ſucceſſor of the great Massaso01tT King of 

the Wampanoags, who had formerly taken the 
chriitian name of Pa1iLiP upon him, when he re- 

newed the treaty of alliance his father made with 
the colony of Plymouth,) obſerving the encroach- 
ments of the Engliſh, who. had in a manner de- 
prived him of his authority, treating him and the 
neighbouring Sachems as their vaſſals, —_ | 
This prince, eminent for his valour and con- 

duct; diſpatched meſſengers privately thro? all the 

tribes of Indians, inviting them to a general re- 

volr, as the Engliſh termed it, of which the go- 
vernment of Plymouth received advice by one The con- 
SAuSAMAN, who had changed his religion ſeveral oy 

: | My" iſcovered 
times, and was now pleaſed to profels himſelf a jg, gy. 
chriſtian, Pritie being informed - that his de- ama. 
ſign had taken air, and who had betrayed him, 
ordered fome of his people to ſurpriſe and kill Sau- 
SAMAN as he went to. viſit his converts (for the 
Engliſh it ſrems employed him. as a miſſionary, a« 
mong the natives) and the Sachem's orders were 
executed with great privacyz for three or four 
Indians met SAUuSaMaN. on the road, and killed\ yy: 
him as he was going over 4 pond that was frozen, killed by 
and cutting a hole in the ice. thruſt! his body. the In- 
under it, leaving his hat and gun near the place; = 


And it ſeems thoſe that found his corps were of 

that mind, for they buried him without inquiring 

farther. into the matter. But the Magiſtrates of 
Plymouth ſuſpe&ting ſome foul play, ordered the; 

body to; be dug up, and a jury, half Engliſh and- 

half natives, to. fit upon. it; who found chat. his 

neck was broke, his head very much ſwelled, 

and- ſeveral bruiſes on. his body, and gave their 

verdift chat he was murdered. But. the firſt in-« The mur- 
timation, who were the authors of his, death,  ac- oor put 
cording to the. credulous Dr. Mazi a, pro-y) - 
ceeded from the bleeding of the cor ps alt Its. being, Engliſh, 
rouched by. an Indian' named Topras,. one of 

King Px1L1e's council; though afterwards bv 

Al 


ne 


Fs» 


THE PRESENT STAPE OE 4 
CHAP.{ajd) another Indian came in as a witne, and 


ſwore poſitively that he ſaw Toptas and two more 
murder Savsaman; and tho? all three of them 
denied the fat when they were brought to the 


gnome z yet one of them breaking the rope con- 


efſed that he faw the other two murder the de- 
ceaſed, but ſtill avowed his own innocence. 
; | From hence it 1s evident that the colony had 


aſſumed the governtnent of | the Indians as well as 


of the Engliſh: And this inſtance of it was no 
doubt a freſh provocation to the Sachem Px11.1e, 
and the more fo as they had taken upon them to 


| Put to death one of his principal Minifters without 


A war 
commen- 
ces there- 


- upon. 


laying the matter before himz or demanding fa- 
tisfaCtion in an amicable manner. And though he 
ſmothered his reſentment ſome months, he was no 
ſooner prepared to execute the ſcheme he - had 
formed, but he ſuffered his people to inſult the 
Engliſh fertlements; and when complaint - was 
made to him, he returned ſuch haughty anſwers 


as diſcovered he no longer intended to ſubmit to 


their uſurpations. In the month of June 1675, 
things came to an open rupture, for the Sachem 
encouraged his ſoldiers to plunder fome plantations 
almoſt in view of his palace of Mount-Hope ; and 


a party of Engliſh being ſent out to prote& them, 


fell into an ambuſcade of Indians, who fired from 
the buſhes and Killed fix or ſeven of the Plymouth 
men, and then retired to the woods. Whereupon 
the Governor of Plymouth immediately diſpatched 
an expreſs to the Maſſachuſets, and the reſt of the 
united colonies, with advice that the war was a&tu- 
ally begun, and to demand the troops they were 
reſpeCtively obliged to ſend to his aſſiſtance by the 
articles of the confederacy. 


| KingPar- Theſe ſaccours being arrived, the Engliſh at- 
L1y driven tacked the Sachem in his palace of Mount-Hope, 


from 


which, after a faint reſiſtance he abandoned (the 
place being ſurrounded by the Englith plantations) 
and retired to the Pocaſiet Indians on the ſea-coaſt ; 
whereupon the Engliſh marched into the coun- 
try of the Narraganſets, whoſe fidelity they ſuf 
pected, compelled them to. deliver up ſeveral of 
their Sachems as hoſtages, and ſign a treaty, 
whereby they obliged themſelves to aſſiſt the con- 


__ federated colonies againſt King Prx1t1e and his 
. adherents; after which receiving intelligence that 


King Paritie was fortifying himſelf in a ſwamp 
covered with buſhes,” in the Pocaflet country, the 
Engliſh ſurrounded the place with their forces, 
and by blocking up the avenues to it propoſed to 
reduce him by famine. But Pn1L1e eſcaped in 
the night-time on a float of timber over a river 
that ran by the ſide of the ſwamp or moraſs, and 


' fled to the Nipmuck Indians, who inhabited the 
- .._ 1r-land country on the eaſt ſide of the river Con- 
 _nefticut. Here Py1t1e afſembled a conſiderable 

_ army, and ſoon became maſter of moſt of the Eng- 
liſh plantations in this country 3 and four-ſcore of 


the Engliſh retiring to a place of difficult acceſs, 
he beſieged them. in it; but the confederated co- 
lonies ſending a detachment to the aſſiſtance of 


their friends, the ſiege was raiſed, and PyiLie 


retreated further weſtward, being purſued as far 
as the river Connecticut. Several skirmiſhes in 
the mean time happened between the Engliſh and 
Indians in the other colonies; all the nations of 


| Indians having by this time taken arms to reco- 
| _ ver their expiring liberties, which they were now 


too late convinced were in the utmoſt danger. 


And in fome encounters they were ſucceſsful. 


They attacked Captain Bzzrs, who com- 


and ſurpriſed Plymouth, the capital of that co- 


manded a party of fix” and thirty meri; killing CH Ap. o 


the Captain and twenty more, the reſt making _V-. Thi 
their eſcape to Hadly ; after which the enemy 50 
cut off the heads of the flain, . fixing ſome of tics oe” of 


them on pm by the high-way ſide, and hang- Englith 
ing up others by the jaws on the boughs of trees ; jo by 
which Major TxzaT marching with a body of | mig 
four-ſcore men to revenge, and fighting after the 

Indian manner in the woods, where every man 
endeavoured to cover himſelf by ſome tree from 

the enemy*s ſhot, the Indians, who were ten 

times his number, and better markſmen, killed 
ſeventy of his men; and the remainder had been 


cut off if Captain MoszLy (hearing the conti- 


nual fire) had not come in to their aſſiſtance; 
after which ParL1e's men retired, having loft 
about an hundred of their Tg om as the 
New-England hiſtories relate. ' However, it ap- 
pears from the ſame hiſtories, that the Indians' 
were ſtill maſters of the field, and among other 
places burnt and plundered the town of Spring- 
field, ſiruated on the river Connecticut; and the 
New-England people ' were now fo ſenſible of their 
weakneſs, that they had recourſe to faſting and 


' prayers to deprecate the divine vengeance, and 


inquire into the crying fins of the land, which | The 
they held to be the occaſion of theſe calamities z , — 
but in their bead-roll of fins they never took no- FA 


tice of the moſt crying ſins of injuſtice and op- 
preſſion of the Indians, over whoſe perſons and 
country they had uſurped the dominion, and which 
were indeed the ſole occaſion of this war, and of 
the calamities they moſt juſtly ſuffered in it. 


However, bad as their cauſe was, they met 4+ 
with ſome ſucceſs ſoon after, which they held to The 
be 'the effet no doubt of their faſts, They re- - of P, 
ceived intelligence, or pretended, they had intelli- defe: 
gence, that the Narraganſets had harboured ſome | yo 
of King Pr111P's ſoldiers, which they deter- Lag 
mined amounted to a declaration of war 3 | and | 
therefore in the beginning of winter, 1675, with- 
out ſending to enquire the truth of the advice, or 
expoſtulating with the Narraganſets, they invaded | 
their country with twelve or fifteen hundred Eng- King 
liſh deſtroying it with fire and ſword ; and the LIP” 
people thereupon retiring into a ſwamp, which 7nd 
they endeavoured to fortify by cutting dowh trees, 
and raiſing a breaſt-work, the Engliſh ſtormed and 
carried the place, killing a thouſand Indians 'in 
arms, among whom were twenty of their' Captains 
of great fame: Beſides theſe were maſſacred mul- The Nar- 
titudes of old men, women and children, who raganſess |} 
fled hither on the invaſion, this being eſteemed the maſſacred. 
beſt natural fortification, and the moſt inacceſſi- = | 
ble in the. country of the Narraganſets. The Eng- 
liſh loſt in the ation fix of their braveſt Captains, 
and eighty-five Soldiers, beſides an hundred 'and 
fifty that were wounded. Ft IPEH: PEM) 

This flaughter of the Narraganſets did not 
go long unrevenged ; for all the Indian nations The 
on the frontiers of New-England immediately ans 
took the field (and calling in the French of Ca- ſout 
nada to their affiſtance, as their hiſtories relate). Fe 

. they burnt and plundered the towns of Mend- The 7- 

ham, Lancaſter, Marlborough, Sudbury, Chelmf- dians burn 

ford, Weymouth, and even the town of Med- and plun- 

field, within twenty Miles of Boſton, he capital yo1in LD 
of the Maſſachuſets, carrying many of the inha- towns. lt 


bitants into Nlavery. | From hence they marched 
into the colony of Plymouth, where the war 
firſt began, laid the' town of Warwick in aſhes, 


 Jony, 


aro 
ans 
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CHAP. lony, but werebeaten out of it again z and being 


'S By purſued by fifty Engliſh, and twenty Chriſtian 
They cat Indians, ey formed an ambuſcade, into which 
of two de- the Engliſh fell and were all cut in pieces, except 


tachments oHe Engliſhman, and twelve of their Indian al- ' 


of Engliſh: 14, After this King Parr :1y's people burnt 
the towns of Rehoboth, Providence, Andover, 
and ſeveral more ; the inhabitants having deſerted 


them and fled for refuge to places that were more - 


defenſible. | 3 1% 
In the mean time a detachment of ſeventy 
Engliſh under the command of Captain W aps- 
woRTH and Captain BRATTLEBANK, marching 
to the aſſiſtance of their friends, were ſurrounded 


' by five hundred Indians, who killed fifty of them 
on the ſpot, and took ſome priſoners after a 
very obſtinate AED; wherein it 1s ſaid above. 

ians were ſlain. However, it 1s. 
agreed on all hands, the Indians obtained the 


one hundred In 


victory, and, according .to the New-England hiſ- 
tories, put their priſoners to death by the moſt 
unheard-of tortures. But notwithſtanding the In- 
dians were generally ſucceſsful during the winter, 
when the ſeaſon was ſo rigorous that. the Engliſh 


forces could not keep the field, fortune began to. 


frown on them in the beginning of the year 1676, 
The Indi- King Pr1Lip's troops were defeated in ſeveral 


ans ruined encounters, and the potent nation of 'the Mo- , 


by their 


diviſions. hawks, upon ſome quarrel with ParLie, entering 


into a league offenſive and defenſive with the 

_ Engliſh, he was no longer able to make head 

againſt his enemies, but fled to his fortreſs of 

Mount-Hope in Plymouth Colony, where the 

war began. And here he ſhut himſelf up, re- 

Parti» fuſing to ſurrender, but was at length killed by 

Roe teen 3 MMUSKCL ſhot, on the 12th of Auguſt 1676. 

of I_ The brave Queen of Pocaſſet, his moſt faith- 

defeated ful ally, loſt her life a few days before. This 

and heroick ſavage being ſurprized by a detachment 

drowned. of the Engliſh, animated her men as long as there 

was any hopes of ſucceſs, and when they deſert- 

ed her, fled to a river-ſide, where miſling of her 

canoes, ſhe attempted to croſs the river and was 
drowned, td; | Nos 

King Pu1- The character the New-England hiſtorians give 

Liy's cha- us of King PHiL1P 1s, that he was ever an im- 

ratter. placable enemy of the Engliſh nation ; a bold and 

daring Prince, with all the pride, fierceneſs, and 

cruelty of a ſavage, and a mixture of deep cun- 

ning and deſign. He had the addreſs to engage 

All the Indian nations in his neighbourhood in the 

war againſt the growing power of the Enzliſh ; 

and when his affairs became deſperate, choſe ra- 

ther to die than ſurvive the liberties of his coun- 

try, 'and ſubmit to a foreign yoke : That he was 

no leſs an enemy to the Chriſtian religion than to 

the dominion of the Engliſh, never ſuffering any 

of them to preach to his people, telling their 

miſſionaries he did not care a button for their 

The Indi- Upon the death of King Parte, his adhe- 

ans on the rents either ſubmitted to the Engliſh government 

louth welt O} diſperſed, ſome of them flying to Albany, 


entirely 


ſubdueg, and others beyond” the river Piſcatawa ; which. 


put an end to the war on the ſouth-eaſt of New- 
England, and fo broke the ſtrength. of: the Indians 
there, that they never attempted an inſurrection 
The war afterwards : But the war of the frontiers of New- 


, onthe Hampſhire and Maine (that is, on the north and 


north-eaſt. the north-eaſt) ſtill continued, The Maſlachu- 

ſer writers inform us, that the Engliſh adven- 

turers, who firſt poſſeſſed themſelves of the pro- 

_ . vinces of Maine and New-Hampſhire, lived di- 
VOL. Ul. Nuns, CXXXVI, 


perſed all over thoſe countries without building CHAP: | 
a ſingle town or fort in it for their defence ; and oy 


ma F 


behaved themſelves however bas inſolently, treats 
ing the Indians as ſlaves, and cheating and impo-_ 
ſing upon them in - their trafick ; though. their 
trade would have been very advantageous to them 
if they had dealt fairly and upon theggvare, inaſ- _ 
much as they purchaſed Beaver-skin&and other 
rich Furrs of the natives for trifles.  _ 
The Indians had long borne with the inſults 
and outrages committed by the Engliſh' of theſe 
colonies ; but when they found: they were engag- 
ed in a war with their countrymen on the ſouth-. 
weſt, .,they alſo had recourſe to arms,  over-run 
and plundered the provinces of Maine and Hamp-. 
ſhire, the Engliſh - flying | before 'them _ to the 
towns in the Maſfſachuſet Colony ; and thoſe which © 
could not eſcape thither were either -cut in pieces or 
carried into captivity. Whereupon the Maſſa- 
chuſets | detached a body of two hundred men. 
to oppoſe the Indians on the north-eaſt, who had 
the good fortune to ſurpriſe four hundred of the 
enemy and make them. all priſoners: Upon which . 
ſucceſs the Indians were induced to come toa 
treaty with the Engliſh, and a peace was conclud- 
ed on the 12th of November, 1676, on the fol- 
lowing terms, viz. as Gs 


r. That the Indians ſhould deliver up all the A peace 


Engliſh priſoners they had taken, with their with the | 


effefts, and make fatisfaftion for the loſſes the 10" iy | 
Engliſh had ſuſtained. 2. That the Engliſh fur- * Ne 
niſhing the Indians with powder and ſhot, they 

ſhould trade with no other people ; and, 3. That 

thoſe who had been .concerned in maſlacring , the 
Engliſh in their. houſes before war was declared, 

ſhould be put to death, or delivered up to: the 
ERR ior rp nts Di | 

_ Upon the concluſion. of this treaty ſome few Broken: 
Engliſh priſoners were . releaſed, but others being 

ſtill detained in captivity, the Engliſh ordered a 
detachment of two' hundred men to march to the 
north-eaſt, to compel the Indians to perform their 

part of the articles ;; which they were ſo far from 
obtaining, that the Engliſh, in a ſubſequent treaty, Another 


« 


were obliged, to; promiſe to deliver a certain quan- diſadvan- 


tity of corn annually to the northern Indians, as a 38900 
tribute . or acknowledgment for that "part of the F 
country they: had planted. pray C9” 
In: the year 1684, the colony of New Hamp- A furren- 
ſhire . finding themſelves continually . expoſed to der of the 
the invaſion of the French and: their .confederate -. coli 
Indians of Canada, ſurrendered theircharter, and -—- "gg 
put themſelves immediately under the prote&tion 

of the: crown of England, .and ever {ſince their 
Governor, council, and Magiſtrates have been ap- 

pointed by the King ;. and about the ſame time 
judgment was obtained, on a Quo Warranto, Judgment 
againſt the Maſſachuſet and Plymouth Colonies, 23ainft the 
On the other hand, the Connecticut and Rhode- ny. ml 
Iſland Colonies ſubmitting themſelves to his Ma- | 
jeſty's pleaſure, no judgment was given againſt 


them, and they afterwards reſumed their ancient 
form. of government, whuch they have been per- 


mitted to exerciſe ever ſince : But the Maſſa 

chuſet and Plymouth. Colonies were governed by 

the crown of England in an arbitrary manner, till 

King WiLLiam granted a new charter to the 4 rew 

Maflachuſets, in which: were comprehended the ar cnet 

colonies of Maine and Plymouth, as has been ob- $e"M1.c- 

ſerved already. .. as 
In the mean time King CrarLEs. II. granted 

a commiſſion to Henxy CRANFIELD, Eſq. to be. 

Governor of the Maſſachufet Colony ; and he re- 

24 O {44-7 ne 
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CH AP. mained in that poſt till the reign of King Jaws. 


(AA I. who appointed Josx en DUDLEY, Eſq. a na- 
tive of New-England, and one he thought ac- 

| ceptable.to 'theth, as' being! a member of the in- 
dependent ſe&, © to fueceed Mr. Cranyield 


- An inſur- but they were fo far from approving Mr. Dvn- 


reftion in ; , y%; aditfthiſtration, that they roſe in atms,. 
New-Evg- ade the "Governor priſoner, and ſent him to 
England, and at the fame time threw off their 
allegiance, pretending to revive their former char- 
ter by their own authority ; and actually pro- 
ceeded to the choice of Magiſtrates, after they 
had depoſed thoſe appointed by the crown, How- 
Sir Ev- ever the King conſtituting Sir 'EpMuny AnpRros 
 MunD their Governor, in June 1686, impowered him 
AxpRes and four of the council to frame laws for the 
vernor. government. of the calony, which the Maſſachuſets 
thought fit to lubmit to for ſome time ; and all 
the Judges, Magiftrates, . and Officers civil and 
military, were preferred to their poſts by Sir Ep- 
neouh ASD ET pate bl 
A war _ During this gentleman's adminiſtration, name- 
by the ly, in the year 1687, the Indians on the north- 
nadians, 


eaſt of New-England, ſupported by the French 
of Canada and Nova Scotia, began to commit 
outrages on the northern frontiers of New-Eng- 
land, for which they gave the following reaſons : 
1, That the Engliſh had neglected to 
. tribute of Corn, as was ſtipulated by the laſt 
treaty of peace, 2. That "they obſtrufted their 
fiſhery in did ver Rach, by pitching nets and ſeins 
at the mouth of it. 9g. That the Engliſh had 
turned cattle into one of their ifJands and eaten 


%. 


up their Corn ; and, 4. That their lands were ac-_ 


tually patented out to the Engliſh ; which ſeems 

to be too true, for the New-England writers tell 

us [they threatened the Surveyors to knock them 
© on the head when they came-to lay out 'thoſe 
lands : And indeed 1 don't find the Engliſh de- 
nied any part of the charge, only replied, that the 


Indians ought to have complained of theſe grie- 


vances firſt, and ſeen if they would not have been 
redreſſed in an amicable way, before they had pro- 
. ceeded to ads of hoſtility... INS 
As to the French, their prihcipal complaint was, 
that the Fiiglih had madle ſome encroachment on 
their territories in Canada :' But however, as they 
,. were incorporated with the Indians by intermar- 
riages, and were become in a manner one people 
- with them, it could ſcarce be | 
ſtand neuter ; Atid in fa&t we find they have ſup- 
ported theſe Ttidians in all their wars with the En- 
I EVITE. of! fr © 
Sir Epmond Anpros, who was at this time 
at New-York, hearing the frontiers of New-Eng- 
land were invaded by the: French Indians of Ca- 
_ hada, returned to Boſton, and having endeavour- 
ed to accommodate matters in 'vain, marched 
- againſt the enemy in the winter of 1688, at the 
head of a thouſand men ; whereupon the Indians 
retiring into the woods, he built and garriſoned two 


forts to defend the frontiers; and ſent the reſt of 


his forces into winter quarters, and before the next 
The revo- ſpring, 1689, advice came of the revolution in 
lution. OJd-England. Whereupon the people roſe and 
made the Magittrates and Officers of Boſton pri- 
ſoners, and ſummoned Governor AnHRos, who 
| The peo- Was retired into the caſtle, to ſurrender, which, 
ple of _ after ſome time, he thought fit to do, obſerving 
New-Eng-the whole country diſpoſed to revolt. Upon his 
land de” retura to England, King WiLLt1am approved 


pole their © £ | 
© oddenot His conduct, tho* great complaints were made 'of 


pay the 


ed they ſhould 


THE PRESENT STATE 


the tyranny of his adminiſtration, .and in the year CHAP, 

1692 he was conſtituted by that Prince Goyernor © *- 

of Virginia. | | 064-0 Y 
In the mean time the gentlemen of New-Eng- 

land were pleaſed to call an afſembly of repreſen-, 

tatives by their own authority, who voted that the 

government was devolved upon the people, and 

appointed Stmon BRADSTREET, Eſq. their Go- 

vernor, 'and Tomas DanrorkTH, Eſq. Deputy- 

Governor, with the ſame council or aſſiſtants they 

had elected in the year 1686. But their decla- 

ration that the government was devolved on the 

diffuſive body . of the people, was attended with. 

ſome ull effets; for: the common people, now 

looking upon themſelves as ſo many ſovereigns, 

took upon them to _ every one they did not 

like, and among the reſt the friendly Indians ; 

but while they were in this confuſion, a letter. 

arrived from King W1LL1am and Queen Maxy, 

dated the 12th of Auguſt, 1689, requiring them. 

to obey their : Magiſtrates till they received further 

orders.” © (En > oft 0% 

| Still the Indians continued to' ravage the fron- Sir Wir- 

tiers, killed great numbers of Engliſh, and were, *, 

guilty of very barbarous actions ( as the New- epedicicn | 

England writers relate) in which they met with again 

little oppoſition while the government remained in Fort- 

that unſettled condition, At length the celebrated Noge 

Sir WiLLiam Pries, in the year 1690, raiſed | 

a body of ſeven hundred men, and obſerving that 

the Indians were conſtantly ſupported in their wars 

by the French, who had poſſeſſed themſelves of 

Nova Scotia or Acadia, a country which of right 

belonged to the Engliſh, and that their principal. 

fortreſs was at Port-Royal, he reſolved to embark 

with his troops, and endeavour to reduce that 

place ; but before I give an account of the ſucceſs 

of that expedition, I ſhall take this opportunity to 

inform the reader who this Sir WitLi1aMm Pairs 

was, and the memorable occaſion of raiſing his 

fortune, _ | | | | 
This hero was born of mean parents, anno His riſe in 

1650, at a ſmall plantation on the banks of the the world. . 


river Kennebeck, the north-eaſt frontier of New- 


England. His father was a Gunſmith, and left his 
mother a widow with a large family of ſmall chil- 
dren: This Wi1LL1 am being one of the youngeſt, 
kept Sheep in the wilderneſs till he was eighteen 
years of age, and was then bound apprentice to a 
Ship Carpenter. When he had ſerved his time, 
he went to ſea, and having been ſucceſsful in 
ſome ſmall adventures, at length diſcovered a rich 


Spaniſh wreck, near the Port of La Plata in Hiſ- 


paniola, which gained him a great reputation in 
the Engliſh court, and introduced him into the 
acquaintance of ſome ' of the greateſt men in the 
najion; --;-/ 7" TY) | 

The galleon, in which this treaſure was loſt, 


had been caſt away upwards of fifty years, and 


how Captain Py1es came to the knowledge of it 
does not appear to me; but upon his applying to 
King CHarLEes II. in the year 1683, and ac- 
quainting' his Majeſty with the probability there 
was of recovering it, the King made. him Com- 
mander of the Algier Roſe, a frigate of 18 guns, 
and 95 men, and ſent him to Hiſpaniola, in ſearch 
of the prize.. Here he was informed by an old 
Spaniard of the very place where it was loſt, and - 
began to fiſh for .it, but his ſhip's crew looking 


upon it ' as a romantick undertaking, after ſome 


little trial deſpaired of ſucceſs, and compelled him 
to return to England without effeCting any, thing : 
2 > Lat An 


ein 
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CHAP. And tho the Captain affured the Miniſtry that the 


impatience of the ſeamen. only preyented his ſuc- 
ceſs, the court refuſed/to be concerned- in: the En- 


terprize any further, and it was dropped for ſome 
time. However, the Captain continuing his ap- 


plication to ſome. great men, the Duke of - Albe- 


marle, and ſeveral other perſons of diftin&tion, 
fitted him out again in the year 1686 ;' and arriv- 


ing at the port De la Plata with a ſhip and ten- 


der, the Captain went up into the woods, and. 


built a ſtout canoe out of a Cotton Tree, large 
enough to carry eight or ten oars. 
and tender, with ſome choice men and skilful 
divers, the Captain ſent out in ſearch of the 


wreck, whilſt himſelf lay at anchor in the port. 
The canoe kept busking up and down upon the 


ſhallows, and could diſcover nothing but a reef of 
riſing ſhoals, called the boylers, within two or 
three foot of the ſurface of the water. 


down into it, and the divers went down in ſeveral 


places without making any diſcovery, till at laſt, 


as they were turning back, weary and. dejeCted, 
one of the ſailors looking over the ſide of the ca- 


noe into the ſea, ſpied a feather under warer, 


growing, as he imagined, out of the ſide of a 
rock ; one of the divers was immediately ordered 


down to fetch it up, and look out if there was_ 


any thing of value about it. He quickly brought 


- up the feather, and told them that he had diſco- 


vered ſeveral great guns; whereupon he was or- 


_ dered down again, and then brought up a pig of 


convinced them ſufficiently, that 


ſilver of two or three hundred Pounds value, the 
ſight of which filled them with tranſports, and 
they had found 
the treaſure they had been ſo long looking for. 
When they had buoyed the place, they made 
haſte to the port, and told the Captain the joyful 
news, who could hardly believe them, till they 


to heaven, he cried out, Thanks be to Gon we 
are all made! All hands were immediately order- 


ed on board, and failing to the place, the divers 
happened to fall firſt into the room where the bul- 


lion had been ſtored, and in a few days brought up 
32 ton of ſilver, without the loſs of any man's 


life. When they had cleared the ſtore room they 


| ſearched the hold, and amongſt the ballaſt of the 


ſhip found a great many bags of pieces of eight. 


It is obfervable, that theſe bags having lain ſo long 


- under water amongſt ballaſt, were cruſted over 


with a hard ſubſtance like lime-ſtor.e, to the thick- 
neſs of ſeveral inches, which being broken with 


irons contrived for that purpoſe, the ruſty pieces. 


of eight tumbled out in prodigious. quantities. 


Beſides theſe things they found vaſt treaſures of - 


gold, pearls, jewels, and every thing that a Spa- 
niſh galleon uſed to be laden with. There was 


one AppteRLEY of Providence, who had been 


with Captain Pa1es in his former voyage to this 
place, and promiſed to aſſiſt him again it ever he 
ſhould make a ſecond adventure, who met him 
with a ſmall veſſel at port De la Plata, and with 
the few hands he had on board took up fix ton of 
ſilver for themſelves. They both ſtaid till ther 
proviſion was ſpent, and then the Captain oblig- 
ing ADDERLEY and his men not to diſcover the 
place of the wreck, nor come to it himſelf till 
next year; they weighed anchor and returned, 
'The reaſon of this obligation was, becauſe the lait 
day of their fiſhing the divers brought up ſeveral 
ſows of filver, which made the Captain imagine 
that there was a great deal of treaſure yet behind, 


ENGLAND. 


they left her. 


This canoe 


The ſea 
was calm, every eye was employed in looking 


it 


tho? it afterwards appeared that they had in a man- CHAP: 
ner quite . cleared the ſhip 'of her. bullion before | 4M 
| The Captain ſteered direftly away * 
for . England without calling at any port by the 
way, and arrived the latter end of the year, with. 

about three hundred thouſand Pounds ſterling, ſix- The va- 


© teen thouſand of. which, after all charges paid |9* *f 


and ' gratuities to the ſailors, . came - to his OWN fierling. : 
ſhare: Beſides which, the Duke 'of Albemarle fiſhed up; 
made his wife a preſent of a golden cup of a thou-. 

ſand Pounds value. | 


Some of King Jamzs's courtiers would have. 


_ perſuaded him to have ſeized the ſhip and its car- 


go, under pretence that the Captain had not 
rightly informed him of the nature of his pro- / 
Jett when he was graciouſly pleaſed to grant him _ 
his patent; but the King replied, that Paies 
was an honeſt man, and that it was his council's 
fault that he had not employed him himſelf; and 
therefore he would give him no diſturbance” in 

what he had got; but as a mark of his royal fa- 
vour conferred upon him the honour of knight=. 
hood. But to proeeed in the hiſtory. © 

I left Sir WitLiam embarking his forces in 
New-England, for the reduftion of Acadia, who 
ſailing from Nantaſcot on the 2oth of April 1690, 
came before Port-Royal (now Annapolis) the ca- 
pital of Nova Scotia, on. the 11th of May ; and 
the place being then but poorly fortified, the gar- ; 
riſon made ſcarce any defence, but ſurrendered Port-Roy- | 
upon condition of being conducted to Canada, ® nn 
Moſt of the French inhabitants chooſing to remain 
in the town, took the oaths to King WiLtam 
and Queen Maxy, over whom Sir WiLLLIAaM 
having appointed a Governor returned to. Boſton 
on the goth of the ſame month, having reduced 
another French ſettlement at the mouth of St, And St: 


' John's River, in the bay of Fundi, by the way: John's. 


ey And the Engliſh kept poſſeſſion of this country Reſign'd 
 ſhewed him the ſilver, and then with hands lift up 


; h 
till the ,peace of Ryſwick, anno. 1697, when French by 


King WiLLiam thought fit to reſign it to the King 
French, But Queen Anz being better appriſed Vt- | 
of the importance of this country to the Engliſh, 5." 


| ? Recovered 
obliged the French to yield up their pretenſions to by Queen 


| Nova Scotia and Acadia at the peace of Utrecht, Anne. 


anno 1712, the town of Port-Royal now bearing OT ny 
the name of Annapolis in honour of that Queen. ,,11eq an- 
But to proceed; | napolis. 
- The ſucceſs Sir WiLtiam Pris met with 
in the reduction of Nova Scotia erin. oh him 

to attempt the conqueſt of Canada, which would 

have rendered the Engliſh maſters "of all the north- 

eaſt part of America ; and to ſupport him in this 
enterpriſe, the people of New-England fitted out 

a fleet of two and thirty ſail, putting on board of 

it two thouſand men under his command: And The re- 

it was concerted with the weſtern colonies, that a duction of 


thouſand Engliſh and fifteen hundred Indians Canada ate 


ſhould march over land from Conne&ticut and Ak 
New-York at the ſame time, and attack the for- 

treſs of Montreal, fituate above' Quebeck, on the 

river St. Lawrence, that the French- might be ob- 

liged to divide their forces. 

The fleet ſer ſail from the town of Hull, on 
the gth of Auguſt, but contrary winds prevented 
their coming, betore Quebeck till the 5th of Octo- 
ber; and the detachment which marched over 
land not meeting with the canoes or boats the In- 
dians had promiſed to provide to tranſport them 
over the lakes, they were obliged to return home, 
which gave Count FRonTENAc, the Govyernor 
of Canada, an opportunity to unite. all his forces 
in the defence of Quebeck ; and when Sir WiL- 

| LIAM 


£12 


Crap. L1AaM ſent him a ſummons to ſurrender, he did 
V+ not only light the ſummons, but threatned to 


from the true King of England. 

Sir WiLL1am Parys hereupon 
hundred men, giving the command of them to 
Colonel WrarLty, with orders to attack the 


town on the land-ſide, while he battered it with | 
his ſhips from the river: But WraLLzty making 


his deſcent a league and a half from the town, 
to which the way lay through a wood that the 
French had fortified, he was. twice repulſed and 
| could never penetrate it. Whereupon Sir W1L- 
LiaM PH1ps ordered - his men to embark again, 


obſerves that their troops 
did not fall by the ſword of the enemy, but the 
loſſes they ſuſtained were occaſioned by famine and 
various diſaſters in their return home, and chiefly 


by the early approach of a ſevere winter, which 
made it impracticable for proviſions to follow. 


them. Certain it is they were very unfortunate 
in being detained fo long by contrary winds, that 
the ſummer was ſpent before they could enter up- 
on action. It had been much better after this ac- 


cident to have deferred the expedition till another 


year. In that cold climate at is ſcarce ever prac- 
ticable to make a winter's campaign; and the 


ſtorms, fogs, and difficulty of the navigation in 


«the river Canada, or St. Lawrence, after the au- 
 tumnal equinox, make that voyage extremely ha- 


Zardous. Whoeyer therefore ſhall attempt Que- 


_ beck hereafter, will do well to begin the enter- 
_ prize before midſummer, or they muſt never hope 

tor ſucceſs. But to return. | | 
 ____- During this expedition of Sir WiLLriam Pairs 
| to the weſtward, the war was carried on very 
- briskly in the eaſt, Four or five hundred French 


and Indians croſſed the bay of Caſco in canoes, 


and ſurpriſed the town of Caſco, making the 
. inhabitants priſoners of war. Whereupon all the 
ſmaller garriſons thereabouts abandoned their forts, 
and retired to Saco: .And three hundred men 
being detached under Major Cayurcn, to make 
head againſt the enemy on the frontiers, the Major 
did not only recover the town of Caſco, but forced 


A truce the enemy to retire to the wcods, and the Indians 


with the ſoon after deſired a truce z which was agreed to at 
eaſtern In- the fortreſs of Saghedoc, on tie 29th of Novem- 
dans. ber, to continue till May, 1691. 

Still Sir WiLLiam Pries had his heart fixed 
upon the conqueſt of Canada, an enterprize of the 
laſt conſequence to the britiſh plantations, and 
embarked for England in the beginning of the 
year 1691, to follicit the court of England for a 
ſupply of troops from thence ; but King Wait- 
114» wanted all his forces to make head againſt 
the French in Europe, and could not ſpare him 
any: When Sir WiLLiam found it in vain 
therefore to continue his application on that head, 
he employed his intereſt with the New-England 
agents to obtain a reſtoration of the Maſſachuſet 
charter : And tho* they. did not ſucceed in this, 
they procured another with ample privileges, which 
the New-England people were not ſo well pleaſed 


A new 
Charier 
granted 
'to New- 


England, With however as the old patent, becauſe by the 
WAL: 2 
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new patent the' appointment of a Governor, Lieu- CHAP, - 

tenant-Governor, and Secretary, was reſerved to, 

— hang up the Officer who brought it, telling him 
they were a pack of pyrates, having no commiſſion ; 

_ by their former | patent, 


landed fourteen Officers, civil and military, were appointed by the. 


. after he had repulſed the ſavages, he cauſed a fort 


| by their preachers, and countenanced by their 
Magiſtrates, that no man's life was ſafe. 


the. crown,. and the power of the militia veſted has 3. I 
in the Governor, as Captain-General ; whereas, . . 
the Governor | and all b 
general aſſembly. However, his Majeſty was . 
pleaſed to. indulge the New-England agents ſo far _ 
as to ſuffer them to name their firſt Governor , 


' by the new charter, and they thereupon deſired + 


Sir WiLLiam PHiPs might be the man; 
which the King granted, . and Sir W1LL1AM SirWr. 


 Py1es was appointed Captain-General and 5G; 23A 
vernor in chief of the Maſfachuſet Bay in New- ** 


Governor. 


England, _ "FRE | 
In the mean time the truce of Saghedoc being The war 
expired, the war was revived in New-England, commen= 
and carried on with various ſucceſs. The Eng- ©* *87- 
liſh defended their garriſon towns in the province 
of Maine pretty well; but the open places and 
their plantations were generally plundered and de- 
ſtroyed, and great cruelties exerciſed on ſuch of 
the Engliſh as were made priſoners. 
Sir WiilLtlam Priyes arriving at New-Eng- 
land with the charter he had obtained, about this 
time, the people appeared diſcontented that their | 
privileges were .abridged in ſo many particulars : 
However, the general court appointed a day of 
thankſgiving for the ſafe arrival of their Gover- 
nor, and tranſmitted an addreſs of thanks to his | 
Majeſty for granting them a new charter. And 
now Sir W1iLL1iam applied himſelf with his uſual 
diligence to carry on the war againſt the Indians on 
the north-eaſt ; who ſtill continued to harraſs and 
plunder the Engliſh ſettlements and maſſacre the 
inhabitants; and marching with a body of four 
hundred and fifty men over the river Kennebeck, 


to be erefted near the mouth of the river Pe- Pemaquid 
maquid, which he named William-Henry Fort, Fort built. | 
for the defence of the frontiers, being one of the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt regular fortifications that has 
been ſeen in that part of the world ; and proved - 
an excellent barrier againſt the incurſions of the 
Indians z who heing now weary of the war ſent 
an ambaſſador to Pemaquid to make propoſals of 
peace; and a treaty being thereupon agreed to, the 
following articles were concluded on the 11th of 
Auguſt, 1693. _ | HELY 
1. That all the Indians on the north-eaſt of peace con- 
Merimack River ſhould acknowledge themſelves cluded 
ſubject to the crown of England, and promiſe to y- " 
abandon the French intereſt. 2. That they . 
ſhould ſet all the Engliſh priſoners at liberty with- cx 
out ranſom, 3. They agreed that the Engliſh I” 
ſhould quietly enjoy all their plantations in this 
country; and 4. That trade ſhould be under ſuch 
regulations as the government of New-England 
ſhould preſcribe. And for the performance of 
theſe articles they delivered to Sir W1LLIaM 2g 
Prx1ps the Governor ſeveral hoſtages, as pledges 
of their fidelity: And the Governor, on the other 
hand, promiſed them his protection. 69 
Towards the end of this war the people of 
New-England appeared perfectly diſtracted with New- 
apprehenſions of their being over-run with witches England 
and evil ſpirits, one neighbour proſecuting ano- 97%" 
ther capitally for witchcraft with the utmoſt vio- © 
lence ; in which they were ſo much encouraged 


Strange 
were the miſtakes, ſays my author (Mr. NeaL) 
which ſome of the wiſeſt and beſt men in the coun- 
try 


C a. A e. wy. committed on this pccaſi Ion ; "Ard i it miſt Bye 
AA proved: faral to the. whole | province IX Gop. had not 


mexcitully interpoſed, 3 
Parts, a ; Mr. Paris. a". preacher at NY began” t 
<2 tragedy the hs nd. of. he ws pr. under 
author of DRPE IF, his 


xing . Aided þ 
whe «as, Mn creeping ji into hoſes and cor- 
ners, i'> lying under chairs and ſtools. They 
alſo, it is. ſaid, ſomething, like conyalſjon fits, 
d complained. of their being. bitten. and. pinched - 
by anvilible agents ; ,and Mr, "Pas 1s ene an 
Indian woman In. fas h houſe nam ITUBA, and 
two qthers whom the children cry! ed'out tormented 
them in, their fits, ro be the witches, they. were ex- 
amined.. before a. Magiſtrate and, T1TuB a4; 
trighted out of her wits at the charge, confeſſed 
that ſhe and the. two: other. Fen, has afflicted the 
children : But: upon her cn! argement {for they ne- 
yer put any, to,;death, that confeſs, themſelyes wit- 
ches,).- ſhe declared that. her maſter had beaten 
and. abuſed her to. make her. confeſs. and accuſe 
ſuch as he called. witches, ; and;that. whatever ſ-e 
had. faid by way. of. confeſſion and accuſing others, 
was the effett of ſuch uſage. ____ 
The form .,... The form. of their. indictments may. te ſeen 1 in 
pf nfs that PO againſt one of their preachers, VIZ. 
gg EORGE: BuzR0VGus, Maniſter of Fal- 
mouth. 


againſt 
Bvur- 

ROVGNS. | Wherein they. charge, that "the. fad Grorcp 

By ovens, on the ninth of May, in the fourth 

year, of King WartLiam and, Queeh Maxy, 

and divers other days and times before and' after. 

. certain crys ca #0 Fs and for- 

id | ceries, had eloniouly ,uſed, prac- 

lt. tiſed, and. MEL, NT the ef of "Ns. 

inthe. county; of Eſſex, .in and. upon M a & y 

Warcom of. Salem, ſingle. woman ;.. by which 

ſaid: wicked aQts, the. ſaid Maxy. Warcor,. cn 

the, ninth 

days and times, was tortured, afflicted, pined, 

confumed, waſted,,. and tormenited, againſt the 
King and Queen's peace, &c. 

Upon this and three indictments :more for. be- 
witching three other. women, Mr. Burrovers 
was brought ro- his. trial, on the fifth of Auguſt, 

"'j 
oo witneſſes againſt him were "IEP women: 
who - -Pretended . ta. be bewitched.. by him, an 
eight confeſling witches ; the latter ſwearing, he 
was the principal actor in their nightly revels, 
| and. was . promiſed to..be made King of Satan's 
' kingdom, then about, to be erefted : And the. be- 
 witched. perſons unanimouſly depoſed, that a ſpec- 
tre, reſembling, the. priſoner, bur inviſible to others, 
- .., tormented them in their ,fits., One. of the wit- 
neſles teſtifyed, .that - the. priſoner. preſſed her to ſet 
her hand to a book, and inflicted cruel. pains on 
her-when ſhe. refuſed, Others depoſed he ſounded 
a trumpet for the witches to rendezvous at a ſacra- 
ment, and tempted thoſe: he tormented to partake 
wich them... Another ſaid, he. carried. her. tv the 
top of a high mountain, and ſhewed. her. 
doms, telling her he would give / them all to 
or if ſhe would ſign his book, +. hs. 
| The confeſling. witches, teſtified, he. gave "them | 
puppets, and. thorns. to ſtick into. the 


The wit- 
neſles 
threat- 
ned, to 
- extort a 
confeſ\- 
ſion. 


v-_ 


0N- 


he The evi- 
So dence a- 


cog 


and 


tox affliting other , people; exhorting, them to.be- 
—_— f Salem,,.but $9.6 K &+ 
u 
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58 Qlred if to, be "Ris 0 


_ of . May aforeſaid, . and. divers, other 


_ < they wounded the ſpeftre, the 


” 


BN 
"Some pebp pls of credit depoſed,” Fat he had the © . p. 


fred? of a Biant, and inftanced in. his lifting 
great weights; but "ke ſhewed that” an Indian D___ 


court had deris the fame. 


' Others teſtified,” he” had! been 4 cruel aari's) his 
n complained "the neighbours 
| kis bo hou 6ubled with evil ſpirits” oo 

"The priſoner' denied the whole charge, -and de- The pri- | 
opinion, that. never any perſon +; cor.- 
made a formal contract” with the devil, or could 
ſend the' devil: o'torment other. people at a diftance. 
However, he. Was ' convidted, ant etitence c of death 
paſſed on him, 

Being brow She to his Li, he made ſolemn His execu- 
proveſtations of his innocence, arid concluding his *9n- 
prayer with the Logy's prayer, expreſſed fo much _' 
devotion and.” Teſi Nation, that the people* were : 
moved to pity him; and it was expected the _, 
Magiſtrates who ended him would have reſpited 
his execution ; But his accuſers* cryed out he was 
alfiſted by the Devil ;, wherenp0h, he was turhed 
off, and after he” was cut 'down' dragged" into, a 
hole, not being ſuffered to have a decent burial: in 
the uſual burying-place. ml 

. Doftor MATHER, giving. an accoutit &* is Ma” ' 
Peony of ſeveral perſons” ſaid to be. bewit! ch- THER'S p | 
el, relates, _** chat their limbs were horribly Af "a i 
bp *: torted and _convulſed; that they were pitiched tranſac- 
" © black. and- blue ;- that” pins : were Filly run 1n- tions. 

"to their fleſh; and chat they wete ſcalded until 
4 they had. bliſters Taiſed in them... One of them 
bog (fays he). was alſulted by a ſpe&re with a ſpin- | 
« dlein its hand,. which no-hl elſe in the room 

* could. ſee, until the afflicted in one of her'ago- 
< "nies, ſnatch'd 3t out 'of the ſpeftre's hand, and 
vey "then all the. company ſaw it. Another® was 
& _ haunted by a, ſpeQre in an inviſible ſheet ;, but 
*"the afflicted in one of her-fits teating a piece of - 

« ix away, ,1t became viſible : Sometimes poiſon 
& has been forced. on the afflifted by an inviſible 
.hand, which, when they have drank, they have 
| preſently {wollen, and afterwards been relieved 
by the medicines. uſually given in ſuch caſes, 
Sometimes, they, have complained of burning. 
< rags forced into their mouths, which no body 
* elſe could ies, as the burns have remiined on 

their mouths afterwards. Sometimes they have 
* complained of irons heating in the fire to brand 
<* them, the marks:of which they have carried to 
&« their, graves. The ſpectres, (ſays he) uſually 
«© Trerſonated ſome erſons.. whom the afflicted 
bag Pte and (which 1s very ſtrange if true,) when 
perſon whom the 
« ſpectre repteſented was wounded too : For ex- 

* ample, ohe cf the afflicted ſaid, that the ſpe&tre 
«« that tormented her was 40nd: and* poititing 
< to a certain, place. in the room, ſhe cryed out, 
< there is D-H—; upon, which a man with his 
*© rapier ſtruck at. the place, and the afflicted told 
<< him that he had given her a ſmall prick abour 
* the eye, ſoon after which D—H— being ap- 
- prehended, confefſed herſelf; a witch ; and that 
** in troubling the girl that had imprached her ſhe... 
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© had received two. w uns, one about the e 


«« which ſhe ſhewed the M iltrates,..and. Rl gg 
ba. in the. ſide.. 1. the My caſt” their e eyes on _* 
<; the aftlifted,, the-afflifted, tho' their Wy were 
« turned. another. - WAY, would. fall: into.a ſwoon, 

, 6 aid continue in it until the hands of the accuſed 

© came. to touch. them; and it was, often,founc 


« that the. flcſh of the. afflicted was , bitten, 


fo that the print of reeth was very viſible; 
24 P | and 


Ee 4 


CH AP. « and there would juſt ſuch a ſet of teeth, 

. * as was in the accuſed, 2x2 ſuch as might be 

WYY clearly diſtinguiſhed from. other people's. In a 
« word, the afflicted (as the Door obferves) in a 

i few days time arrived to ſuch a refining altera- 

*« tion upon. their eyes, that they could fee their 

< tormentors.: They. ſaw a Devil of a little ſta- 

;- $$; mare, et of a Ea. colour, attended with 

126 ſpectres, | ared in more . human cir- 

244 p88 ES, That tormentors uſed to eager 
* the affiicted.a book, requiring them to ign, or 

* touch it. at leaſt, in token of their conſenting 


'« to be liſted in "the Devil's ſervice z which, if 


© they refuſed, the ſpectres under the commind of 
 ** the black, man. tortured them with prodigious 
© moleſtations.” * 
But Mr. Catz. of Boſton, in "his book en- 
titled, More wonders. of the inviſible world, has 
endeavoured to inyalidate the Doctor's account. of 
things: He declares that the ſtory of the ſheet 
was. a known forgery, it having been provided 
by the afflicted perſon the day before: And he 
_ does not "doubt but the ſpindle was ſo too, He 
adds, that the print of the ſet of teeth was nothing 
- but the afflicted's biting themſelves; and that ſotne- 
times inſtead of finding a {et of teeth, the accuſed 
have not had a tooth in their heads. 
'* And to ſhew yet farther the wickedneſs of theſe 
+. aMifted perſons, he mentions an, accident at. the 
 tryal of , Saxan Goop, which, if true,, ought 
alone to have invalidated their evidence for 'the 
future. The ftory is this: While Sax an Goop 
was upon her tryal, one of the afflicted fell into 
a fit, and cryed out that. the prifoner”s ſpetre was 
ſtabbing her with 'a knife, but had broke it in her 
body; and to confirm the truth of her relation, 
the plucked a piece of the blade out of her breaſt, 
and ſhewed it in court. But there was a young 
man preſent, who, ſeeing the blade, had the ho- 
neſty and courage to claim it for his, and to de- 
clare before the ; ao that he broke his knife but 
the day before, arid threw away that part of the 
blade in the preſence of the afflited perſon ; but 
that he had the handle with the other part of the 
blade in his pocket, which he delivered into court : 
And upon comparing them together, they were 
found to be parts of the ſame Knife; upon which 
the Judge only reptimanded her, and bid her tell 
no. more hes, 
© *Tis certain that theſe ſuſpected wizards and 
witches were convicted on very tender evidence ; 
| for the court allowed the witneſſes to tell ſtories of 
twenty or thirty years ſtanding, about over-ſetting 


The Doc-. og 
tor's ac- 
count Cx» 


ploded. 


of carts, the death of cattle, unkindneſs of rela- 


tions, or unexpetted accidents befalling them after 
1ome quarrel .z all that was alledged againſt them, 
to the purpoſe, being either from'the diſtempered 
_ perlons themſelves, or from” thoſe' who had been 
frighted into a confeſſion of their being witches by 
the. threatnings of the Magiſtrates, or encouraged 

to it by the hopes, of mercy. 
The evi- © Great part of the evidence given againſt theſe 
dence unhappy people alſo a appears exceeding ridiculous. 
__ all*One teſtified, he bought a Sow of the priſoner 
Beata which was troubled with fits ſoon after. Ano- 
tent and ther, that the priſoner's ſpe&re ſo op reſſed him 
ridica- jt, his bed that he was not able to ſtir ; but on 
lou. *calling for help it vahiſhed, Another, that twelve 
B% before” the tral the- priſoner oien came to 
houſe, and ſoon” after his child was troubled 
With ſtrange fits. | Another depoſed, that having 
4”.controverſy with 'the priſoner about her fowls, 
he was grievouſly oppreſſed by ſomething u in her 


. cart ſunk into. the- earth in very 
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likeneſs hs .night following. Another time he 
was troubled with a black Pig; but going 
kick it the Pig ;vaniſhed, A millat depoſed, 4 

a going to receive ſome money of the. priſoner; 
e had not 


CHAP. 
<4 


gone three rods from 'her before he 


loft it: And at another time, having 'beenaif- . _ 
courſing with her, he had . parted from her but a 
very little time before one of the wheels of his 


plain ground, 


and he was forced to call for affitance to get'tt 
r out, but going to view the hole uittrwards thete 


was no ſign of it. 
' Two other men depoſed, that fleth & eijtgjl 


to repair one of the priſoner's cal, Sy found 


ſeveral puppets made of rags' and Hogs 'briſtles 


_ with headleſs pins in them, and 'a jury of women 
being 'impanell'd to fearch 'her, found ' a pre- 


ternatural teat 'on her body, 'but upon a ſecond 


ſearch, three or four hours After, there was none 
to be found: 

Jon Arti teſtified 
that refuſing to carry ſome 


not do him much ſervice ; and he 
you threaten me, 
you into the brook. She ran away, 'but his Oxen 


afrerwards run mad into the ſea, and were all 


drowned except one. 


hold of his feet, ' and drawing his body into a 
heap, lay u ks kim two hours, ſo that he could 
neither ſpeak or ſtir ; 

of her hands; ahd bit three of ' her fingers to the 
_ whereupon ſhe went down fairs and out of 
doors, 

One Kemal teſtified that, Pon Tone dif- 
guſt, one of the priſoners told 4+ Vp is Cow ſhould 
do him no good, -and it died next' morning: And 
another time, 'refuling to buy” one of the priſoner's 


Puppies, he was frighted with a black Dog as he 


came out of the 'woods, which flew upon him, 
and he thought would have torn his throat out ; 
but upon ng, the name of Carrsr it vaniſhed 
away: Which 

pnſoner*s black art, to revenge himſelf on him for 
not buying his Puppy. 

Saran ATx1nsoNn depoſed, that the eriſoticr 
came on foot from Amesbury to her. houſe - at 
Newbury in an extraordinary wet ſeaſon, when 
it was not fit to travel, and yet the ſoles of her 
ſhoes were hardly wet; which laſt piece of 'evi- 
dence, Dr. MaThre obſerves,! put. the prionier 
into great confuſion. ' | 


againſt cther prne, 
pipe-ſtaves for her, 
ſhe told him, he had as good, or 'his Oxen ſhould = 
_ replying, 'do 
you old. witch ? I will throw | 


' Another depoſed, that as he lay in his bed one | 


night, the priſoner jumped in at a window, took 


but- at lait he caught hold 


e ſuppoſed to be a piece of the 


And here, ſays Mr. NzaL (who was far from Nears 
being an enemy of the Daftor,) 1 can't forbear remarks 


making one remark upon theſe as well as upon all 
the trials that Dr. 


on Dr. 


M a- 
CorTrToN MAaTHER russ's 


has publiſhed ' to the world on' this occaſion; relation. 


that when he has given us the - depoſitions: of 
the witneſſes againſt the priſoners at large, he 
paſſes £4 their defence in ſuch (general words as 
theſe, faid nothing worth conſidering 
their Alok was full of tergiverſations ' and 
contradiftions ; they were confounded, ' and. their 


countenances fell, &c. whereby his reader is left 


in the dark, and "rendered incapable of judging 
of the merits of the cauſe, © If the defence -of 
the priſoners: were ſo weak and confuſed as the 


Doctor repreſents, it had been for the advantage of 
the court 'to_ have expoſed it at large to the world; 
_ if not, it is very hard. that it. ſhould be ſms- 
thered, 


” But 


» 


V.. perſons received ſentence of death, of which nine- 


WFVW"Y teen were executed, and one (namely) G1Les 


# & is 


. to her father. 


© flifted | 


_ 1 


Cory, was preſſed to death,” all of, them dying 


with | ſtrong proteſtations of - their” innocence. 
Gzorxce Jacoss, ſen, ' being condemned; the 


-Sheriff”s officers came. and ſeized all he had, eyen 


_ Honoured father, * Pe pe he i. 
© Aﬀer my humble duty. remembered to you, 
* hoping m the Lorp of your good health, 
<< as bleſſed be Gop I enjoy, though in abun- 
* dance of affliction, being: cloſe confined here; 
<< in a loathſome dungeon, the Lorxp look down 
© in mercy. upon me, not knowing how ſoon 
<* I ſhall be put to' death, ' by means of the af- 
* flicted perſons, my grand-father having ſuf- 
<* fered already, and all his eſtate ſeized tor the 
oy King. The reaſon of my confinement is this; 
© I having through the Magiſtrates threatnings; 


 < and my own vile and wretched heart, . con- 


cc 


ſefſed ſeveral things contrary -to my conſcience 


* and knowledge, though to the wounding of 
my. own ſoul; the Lorp pardon me for it, 


© mercy I hope to my ſoul would not ſuffer me 
< to keep it in any longer, but I was forced to 
«© confeſs the truth of all before the Magiſtrates, 


<« who would not believe me; but it is their 


« pleaſure to put me here, and Gop knows how 
« ſoon I ſhall be put to death. Dear. father, let 


© me beg your prayers to. the Loxp on'my be- 


&« half, and ſend us a-Jjoyful and happy meeting 
«< in heaven. My mother, poor woman,.-is very 
« crazy, and remembers her kind love to you, 
<« and to uncle, viz. D—A—, fo leaving you to 
<< the protection of. the Logo, I reſt your dutiful 
« daughter, 6 2 Tt: CO PALl 

From the dungeon 


in Salem-priſon, 
Avg. 20, 1692. 


. There were eight more condemned beſides thoſe 
that. were pardoned, but on account of their be- 


 MarxcartT Jacoss, 


coming evidences they were firſt reprieved, and 
| then pardoned; and between three and four hun- 


dred more were impriſoned or accuſed: Indeed, 
the whole country (fays Mr. Nz ar) was in confu- 


* ſion, every one being jealous'of his neighbour. 


Mrs, Cary of Charles-Town being commit- 
ted to Cambridge priſon and laid in-/irons, her 
husband attended the trials of ſome others, and 
obſerving that the ſpectral evidence was received, 
rogether with idle and malicious ſtories againſt 
peoples lives, contrived. his wite's eſcape, and fled 
with her to Rhode-Iflind, and afterwards.to New- 
York, where they ſtaid till the ſtorm was over. - 
Mr. Pr1Ltiy Enciisn and his wife alſo. fled, 
whoſe eſtate Mr. Corwin the Sheriff ſeized, to the 
value of 1001. which was wholly -loſt, except 
about 3001. which was afterwards reſtored. - + 


* but oh! the terrors of a wounded conſcience 
< who can bear! Burt bleſſed be the Logp, he 
«© would not let me go on in my fins, but in 


0F NEWAENGLAND: 


in Andover, havin 


witchcraft, and forced to fly. the country; , » 


_ Mr, Joaw. Bravstree rt, brother::to. the Juſ-- 
| tice, being accuſed: of -aMicting-a paor:Dog,; and- 
riding upon” him: through the- air to: witeh-meet-- 


.” 


ings, was forced to fly {for his lifs into Piſcataqui.: 


| government ; bur the- Dog was put to-death, - --- 
Captain Jon” ALpin, a_ man of'-good--repu-, 


tation and eſteem, ' being. exaniined-at' Salem; and 


£: V4 ..* Ir 
Mr. Doprzy Bxavsrzzz7, 2 Juſtice of peace © HA P- 


: granted out warrants againſt; _'* | 
thirty or forty tor - ſuppoſed: witchcraft ;- and WY 
ſeeing cauſe at length to refuſe granting any- more; - 
was with-his wife: accuſed of -killing-nine; perſons by-- 


committed to Boſton Goal,; May.'3 1;'-after fifteen. 


weeks "impriſonment made his eſcape.' And after-: 
wards returning again, ſurrendered: himſelf to the: 


| ſuperior court at Boſton, none of his former” ac- 
cuſers appearing againſt him; {44 77 ++ « 


Py. JEW. 37.0 
Another gentleman of Boſton, being-accuſed by 
the afflicted at- Andover, ventured -to. ſtand his 


ground, and ſent a' writ by ſome: particular friends 


to arreſt his accuſers in-1000 1.- ation for. defama« 
tion, with inſtriction;. to inform themſelves of the 


certainty of the proof ;- which ſo frighted thepoor 


creatures, that from- that time: the- accuſations at _ 


Andover generally ceaſed. 


\. Things were indeed; come. to a; wretched paſs, 
' no. man being ſure of his life-or fortune for an 


hour; and no wonder, conſidering the infamous 
methods that were 'made. uſe- of: to- bring people 


into the ſnare : There was a ſociety of gentlemen 


_ at: Salem, like that for the reformation of manners 


in London, who engaged to find out and proſe- 
cute- all ſuſpefted perions; and many were impri- 
ſoned by their means; © © + In 

. Mr. Josxen BartLtarp's wife of. Andover 
falling ſick- of a malignant fever, of which ſhe 


horſe and man forty miles to Salem: to fetch ſome 


_ of theſe. diſtempered- wretches that pretended to 


the ſpectral ſight, to: tell who it was that afflicted 
her: When they came they. fell into. their fits, 
and - accuſed one perlon as fitting on the head, and 
another on the lower; parts of the: afflicted. No 


ſooner was the ſcene opened but the whole town 


was alarmed, and more than fifty- were complained 
of for afflifting their neighbours ina few weeks ; 


| here it was.that many were made to' accuſe them- 


ſelves of riding upon poles through the air to 
witch-meetings ;| many.” parents believed their chil- 
dren to be witches, and:husbands their wives. 
_ Things went on-{in'-.the old channel till the 
afflited over-aed their: parts ſo far as to accuſe 
ſome of the neareſt relations of Dr. Incxe asr 
MaTHER,. and'*of the Governor. himſelf ; it was 
time then to. make a ſtand ;- Accordingly. we find 
the very next ſefſions, which was January 3, 


1692-3, when fifty-ſix,bills: were .preferred againſt 


perſons for witchicraft, the grand jury brought in 
thirty. ignoramus:z and of "the-, remaining twenty- 


ſix, the petty | ury convicted. but three, whom the 


Governor pardoned: Nay, the-people's eyes were 
ſo far opened! by this: time, that they would not 
convict people upon; their own confeſſions; for 


when Mary Wart's confeſſion. was produced: as 


evidence againſt | her, the grand. jury would not 
accept it, but looking upon her. as-a.diltermper*d 
perſon, brought in; the bill 1gnoramus ; and though 
the court ſent them out a ſecond tune, . they return- 
ed again with the ſame verdict. 


'. And indeed all the - confeſſions that. were, made 
| ſeem to re - either the effefts of a diſtempered 


brain, 


_ died, her husband fancied her bewitched,- and ſent | 


56. 


| CRAP. Bran, as. "exorted from perſons. fave ther 


of ſome! 


Renee: was, that he husbands. and” childrens © 
upon 'their bended. knees have prevaited © * 
 HEn_—_— Mater, was Jaid "eo" 
' their 'charge:”*: Others have” wearied: gut”. 
_ with' long and. tedious. examitiations- before”"pt 
_ vate perſons for many. Hours" together; : mall 
yielded to-'any thing 37 the: -queſtion. 
© wete” you' at fuch @ \witch- meeting? 
_ have you figned the Devil's book?” "If they 're 
yes, $1 whole was drawn" out into the form of a 
confeſſion.” That-this ' was really" the- caſe, ©will: 

bythe following -eertificate, ſigned by the 
hands of - half-a, dozen 'honeft women, whoſe conc © 
| ſciences would: nortaffer them: ay Aiſguio the trath. 
any longer, v7 i. FOO 4 M7 Bag pA 
_ © We whoſe names tie Anecotigak wheb;- 
<< tants of [Andover : Whereas'that" horrible ' and 
<- tretnendgus "judgment beginning at Salem Vil 
<* lage- in-the-year '1692, by: ſome called witch=. 


del 


ERS 5 + 


« craft; firſt breaking forth at” Mr. PaRris's 


«« houſe, ſeveral 'young: perſons being ſeemingly” 
«afflicted 'dict accuſe fevbra} perfons tor affliting 


| * them, and* many -there believing 'it to be fo, we. 
_ < being informed, "that if "a perſon were ſick; the 


be * ſnehvcþ ro of che" 


 *& hands were Jaid 


«ufliited ' perſons could--tell what or who. was 


+ the catife"of * that- ſickneſs; Jozzyn Bath ns,” ? 
_ 4. (of \Andovet)'s: wife being ſick arthe fare time, 


<< he either” from ,himfelf; or the advice of others; 
_ called the aMicted | 
«perſons from-Salem-Village to Andover, "which 
& -was the beginning: of 'that dreadful calamity” that 
« /befel vs in Andoverz.-and the authority in 
«© Andover believing ' the- ſaid *accuſations- ro. be | 
«true, -ſent-for the Laid perſons ro come together 
«6 V0; the meering-houſe in Andover (the afflicted” * 
<« Þerſons- being there) 'after-Mr! Baran. had] © 
<< beef at prayer;” we were--blind-folded, and"-our” 
upon the afflicted" perſ ons; "they: 
& being in their fits, and; falling/into -—_ fits'ar 
& 'our coming into, their” preſetice, as they ſajd- 
. "ſome Hed 'us;"ahd_ laid” our harids on them, *and 
* then they. ſaid bhey were well; 'and that we were , 
« ouilty of- affliing them + Whiereupon- we' were | 
* All ſeized” as priſoners. by 'a warrant” from the 


KW. . Juſtice "of the peace, and" fofthwith” carried to 


<« Salem; and by; reafon"of that ſudden ſurprizal, ; 


« crime, ' we- were- all "exceedingly. aſtoniſhed and 


« amazed, * and- eonſternated” and  affrighted -ourt 


* of our teaſon;" and-our dearett relations ſeeing 4 


* us in that dreadful-condition, -and- knowirg-our {8s 
©" sreat- danger, appreheriding that” there was no' 


- 4. ther way to ſave our lives; as the caſe'was then” 


<«..cireumſtantiated;- but” by- confefling 'ourflbes to. 
** be ſuch-andſuch perſons,*"as 'the' afflicted" repre- 

<< ſefited us £6'be +. "They 
66 pity perſuadgd yS't tO, att what we did confeſs, 
<< and indeed that confefſion,' thar'\s ſaid me made; © 
<<. was no other. that what Was. ' ſugtteſted 'to-vs by: 


me . gentletnen; they. t us that we” were 
a Lp 


. and they knew that we knew:it, which made'us 


- © gone, we” were ngr edpable' of 5 


 * think that. we were'fo'; and. our” 'underſtandin : 
* and our reaſon; "6nd; our" faculties > imo 


** condition ; as "alſo the hafd ' meaſures" they tuitd 
«with vs rendered us: incapable of. miking our 
<< defence, . but we ſaid anything; and every thing | 
v..they defired; and molt of: what.we faid was bur” 
in effet-a tonfeming 20" what they faid.”* Some 


ka 


- ciiſed ofeitd'in thikir own Vindication, © 


. & of "our accuſers, and our 
Y.- nothin 


+ trials,” Ky '{o much. 


ge our 'confciefices we are” all innocent 


- * 1s}. of being” along. 'wit 


* of 


« we knowing ourlelves altogether innocent of that - 


- out of tender loye- arid © 


Od thy ae it; and we” knew- it; 


ad Thax''y were never exprated if "Y Font "> they wort their confeſſion. 


- % 
"i 


PO Tus | PRESENT TATE d 
«< hine ir! hes-6 {vr compute, Mg "ITY 
« relling us of what-we had "copfeſltd, / we” it 


ſs \Aiat"We were innocent and ignorint of 
things," and we hearing 


« ich 


"If this' eonfeſſion had been trade a little foohery 


whille the ſpeQtal” evidence was ini repute,” it had 
coſt the confeſfioners their lives; for it is irhpoſſibl. 
_ $ the blind Riry and 2eal' of "the 
the'* 


OR, Kid. and digbelieved” every thing the acs 
"When neither -promiſes nor threatnings She 
bring perſons to confeſſion, they ſometimes made 
uſe of violence and force; as appears by the moving 
letter "that Mr: Proctor! ſent to. the Miniſters of 
Boſton a few days before his trial; which becauſe 
ir gives # clear account of: this "Tart, I will fran- 
ſenbe in his.own words; © 
'To the reverend.” Mr; Mature k, K Moon, 


OM BaiLy, ALLEN, Wittaup: 

© Reverend atlemen, ©." 

-< "The mngeence bf our: AS with the OY 
ges and juries, whom 

"but our innocent FEAT will ſerve their 


©*rurn;, aviny ' condenined us already before our 


1X } HE\ j 


cc 


© the, Devil, makes us bold, to beg 


. © and: riftore” Yout favourable aſſiffance” of * 4 
_ **.our humble petition to. his excelleticy. 

« if it'be poſſible our. innocent. blood tay be 
Wong, IN red, © which" _ uridoubtedly 


otherwiſe will be. 
hed if the Lap. does not mercifully ſtep in,” the. 
+5 ©M: s, Miniſters, Jaries, and all the peo- 
vo 'pletin cnet being ſo nauch incenfed' and wh 
ed agamſt us by the deluſion of the Devil, whic 
«we can term no other, by. reaſon” we 'khow | in. 
ons ; 
« here are ' fiveperſons who have lately, confefled 
<« themſelves to be: witches,. and atcuſe ſome of 
"them at a facrament. 
« fince'we were committed" to. cloſe priſon, which 
we know to [Te lies. © Two of the five are car- 
riets ſ6ns, Y ung men” who "would$ not confeſs 
-any thing Mt they tied them, neck 'and' heels, 
till Blood was ready to' comeQut of their: tioſes ; 
-and ?tis- credibly. believed-'and. reported, that. 
this was the occaſion of making them confeſs 


(TY 
66 
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La 
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IN been 4'Witch a month, another + five weeks, 


* and that their mother had made them ſo, who . 


** had beeri-confined here theſe-nine weeks, 'My 
* fon 'W1LLIAm Proctor, 
« -oujlty, they tied "him neck and heels, till the * 
< blood giſhed out of his-noſe, and” would 'have 
$6; kept hin” ſo ewenify- four. hours, if. 0ne' more 
« merciful" than' the ,reſt had not raken pity on 
«him; "4nd "cayſed: hi” to be unbound; Theſe. 


.** accuſations are very. like. the- popiſh cruelties z 
<b> they have already undone vis in our eſtates, and | 


p <8. 4 h 


> of our 


rhat will not” ſerve” their turns without 'our in- 
<« nocent blood; 
* "may have-our trials at Boſton, we humbly be 'S 
** that You would endeavour to- have theſe Mag} 
” Trae m_— and others put_ in their room 
and '-beſeeching, that you would 


«6 pleaſe 


people” as 


priſoners, 'who belieyed' every thing the 


_ 
o "3 * 


Fe and inraged a- © 


they never "did ;, by reaforr they ſaid 'one 


IF-it" can't be granted' that 'we - 


(OM 
that Saver - 


« "WaAiDwWE Lit, who hat fenouticed his conifeſſion, One exe- 
<«« was confdanined And Gxccyited, {6tme' of 'us Were! cuted for 


«\ told that we'' mor oF. hg after WAnzDWaLL. ad foegh a 
ri 'his con- 
' Max'y OS6665,'» _ . "AFrcan. Bakts, 4 feſton. 
'Ma'ky Thien.” "Sxratt Wirox, ©” wy road 
Dur rvtzance Dink. Hannan Pl wi a Rd 


A” 


"That . 


becauſe.” be” would * 
© <4 nor confeſs” when "he «was: examined- thar he was 


> «a NEW- ENG LAND. 


Car. ia 4 pleaſ to he here, ſome- of you, if not all, at 


* our trials, hoping thereby you may be the means 


[cf WOW 66 of ſaving our innocent bloods; defiring; your + 
+. prayers. to: the Lorp. on. our behalf, we reſt . 


46 Jour poor afflicted ſervants, . 


Jonun- Proctor, &e. 


- But this Latges: had no. effett, Proctor and 


his fellow priſoners being convifted and executed . 
Such methods as theſe -being made : 


\ a little after. 
uſe of, it is no wonder that the number of confeſ- 


| fing witches amounted to fifty; not one of whom |. 
were put to the trial whether they would abide by - 


their confeſſions when they. came to die: Unhappy 


. creatures } who were forced to do the drudgery of 
taking 'away the lives of their neighbours to ſave - 
_ their own. 


But upon the afflicted's over aCting 
_ their part, as I obſerved before, the tide of the 
people's affections began to turn, and they who a 


little before were in danger. of being torn in pie- 
ces by the mob, were now univerſally lamented . 
and pitied, - [All further proſecutions were now ſtop- - 

| ped, the accuſations of the aflifted were entirely 
- .. diſregarded, the'priſon doors were ſet open to all _ 

that were. under confinement” by the accuſations of 
* © the afflifted, and Sir WiLrtiam Pries, after : 
ſome time, pardoned all that _ under ſentence | 


of condemnation. 


But beſides the blood that was ſpilt upon this - 
occaſion, ſeveral perſons and- families were ruined 
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in their eſtates and reputations, partly by long im- 
priſonment, and partly by the avarice of the Offi- 
cers who took. 
abſence; and-tho* I am fully ſatisfied that the zeal 

of the government in this affair proceeded from 
.. their regard to the glory of Gop- (continues Mr. 
1 pt plc ron. yet I- muſt fay, that the Magiſtrates were 
oo partial 'in their behaviour towards the accuſed; 
; a that Sir. Wrt.L1am Pires himſelf treated 
| them with too much ſeverity, by ordering them 
' to be laid in' irons, and coenaſicue the popu- 
Jar cry agamſt-them.'” 

The whole country were by degrees migde ſenſi- 
ble of their miſtake, and oſt of the aftors' in 
this tragedy repented the ſhare they had' in it. 


; One of the honourable judges that ſat on the bench 
| © at theſe trials on a faſt day, in a full aſſembly at 
 » the ſouth: DIGG in Boſton, delivered in a paper 4. F 
the people, acknowledging ' his 


to be read to all 
| having fallen into ſome errors in the trials at Sa- 
Jem, and begging the prayers of the' congregation 
that the guilt of- ſuch miſcarriages might not be 
imputed to the country in general, or to him and 
his family in ed over ch And while this paper was 
reading, he ood up in view of the whole af- 
fembly. 
The jury likewiſe publiſhed | a paper ſigned with 
their own hands in the following Words: 


«© We whoſe names are under-written, being 
cc 
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court at Salem, on trial of many who were by 
ſome ſuſpe&ed of doing acts of witchcraft up- 
on the bodies of ſundry perſons, 'do confeſs that 
we ourſelves were not capable to underſtand, 
*© nor able to withſtand the myſterious deluſions of 
< the powers of darkneſs and prince of the air, 
* but were, for want of knowledge in. ourſelves, 
and better information from others, prevailed 


£<c 


accuſed, as on further conſideration, and fur- 
ther informations, we juſtly' fear was inſuffici- 
ent for the touching the lives of any, Deut. 
xvii. 6, Whereby we fear we have been inſtru- 
mental with others, though ignorantly and un- 
"Y Q L. 


poſſeflion of their houſes in their 
WitLtiam Fisx, 


 Tromas Fisx, jun. 


 Joszxen EveiiTH, 


_ being all reprieved and pardoned. 
when the proſecutions ceaſed, the afflicted * grew 


in the year 1692, called to ſerve as Jurors mm 


* with to take up with ſuch evidence againſt the 
paſſion if 


cc 


' people of the Logp,. the ' guilt of innocent- 
. blood, which fin the Lozp faith in ſcripture” 
he would not pardon, 2 | 
is, we. ſuppoſe, in tegard to his temporal 


errors; in ,aCting on ſuch evidence to the. con- 
demning of any perſon: 


ken, for -which we are .much diſquieted , and 
diſtrefled mw» our minds, and do CR hum- 


nor others; and we alſo pray that we may be 
conſidered. candidly and aright by the hving 
ſufferers, as being . then under the power of -a 
ſtrong and general deluſion, utterly unacquain- 
ted with, and not experiondtec! in matters on that 
nature, 


whom | we: have juſtly .offended ; and declare, 


world; praying you to accept of this in way 
of ſatisfaction. for our offence; and. that you 


he may. be intreated for. the land. 

Tromas Fisx, foreman, Thomas PerLEY, fs; 
Joan PenoDy, . 
 TroMas PERKINS, 
SAMUEL SAYER, 


AnDREw ELL1OT; 
Hznry Hexrrick.ſen. 


Joan BaTcueLER, 


Jonn -Dane, 


Kings xxiv, 4. That 


bly. beg forgiveneſs firſt of Gop, for Cur nsT's. 
** ſake for_ this our error, ,and/-pray that. Gop | 
would not impute the guilt of it to-our ſelves, 


$15 


;« willingly, to bring upon.our. ewes, and: theſe CHAP. 


NW 


judgments; we do therefore. hereby fignity to. 
all in general, and,to the ſurviving ſufferers in 
* eſpecial, our deep ſenſe of, and ſorrow for our | 


2 And. do hereby acknowledge t that we. juſtly 
fear «that we are very ſadly deluded and miſta- 


«. We do heartily aſk fonginieiieds & you al, ©. 


according to our preſent minds, we' would | 
none of us. do ſuch things again for the whole ' 


would bleſs the inheritance of the Loxp, that 


And -Dr. Corron MaTHER, who writ the Dr. Mi. B. 
forementioned trials, has ſince declared it as his TH=® 


-opinion, that _ were carried too far, as: ap- j;. 
-peared to: him : 
perſons accuſed. ' 2. From the quality of: the per- 
ſons accuſed, ſome of whom were perſons of blame- 
lefs and holy lives. 
aMicted, which encreaſed to about fifty 


. From the. great number of 


3. From the number of the 
(ſays he) gave juſt-ground to. ſuſpect ſome miſtake. 


And as for the confeſſors (ſays he) 
we had no experience whether they would abide 
by their confeſſions when they came to die; they 


preſently well. "Fhe accuſed are generally quiet, 


and we have had- no diſturbance fince that-time for 


theſe five' years. 


feſſing witches: If the agitations of the afflicted 


rom the execution of. the priſoners, not one 
-of which confeſſed their guilt at their death, tho* 
ſeveral of them were: perſons of good knowled ge 
and ſober lives, and dyed in a ſerious and affect- 


ing manner, 


confeſſes * 
his errors. 


This 


[0 Becauſe, Bs 


| T have often bed thikk: no publick notice was Ns a:s 


ever taken either of the: afflicted perſons or con- nas | 
On tneie 


profecu- 


were voluntary and artful, the blood of the inno- tions. 


cent certainly lay at their doors; but if not, they 
ſhould have .been treated as lunaticks, or as per- 
ſons, who, being poſſeſſed by an evil ſpirit, had 


been the aus py inſtruments of taking away the _.. 
lives of their ' ho The confeſſing 


neſt neighbours. 

witches may poſſibly 77 67 a little more com- 
ir confeſſions were extorted by vio- 

lence, or aroſe from the pure neceſſity of ſaving 
their lives this way and no other (as I believe was 
the caſe of moſt of them;) but yet their bear- 
ing falſe witneſs againſt their neighbours, and 


24.98 


 Upping | 


CHAP. dipping their hands in their innocent blood, ought 
 ..V. © not to have been paſſed over in filence. | 
WYY Mr. Pas indeed, in whoſe houſe this tragedy 
| began, and who had himſelf been. a witneſs, and 
a zealous proſecutor of the accuſed, felt the effe&ts 
_ of the people's reſentment ſome time after; for 
his people not only withdrew from his communion, 
but preſented ſeveral petitions and remonſtrances 
to the Magiſtrates and Miniſters''of Boſton to 
| obtain his removal : They declared, © That Mr. 
« Paris's believing the Devil's accuſations, 
<« and readily departing from all:charity to perſons 
* of blameleſs lives and converſations upon ſuch 
« ſaggeſtions ; his promoting accuſations, and 
_<« his partialicy therein 3 his ſtifling ſome and en- 
«6. couraging others; his going to Mary Wa- 
*«<1,uT and ABiGait WilLLiams, to know 
<< who afflifted the people in their illneſſes, and 
'< his taking an oath that the priſoners by their 
© looks knocked down the pretended ſufferers, 
& tho” it is certain. he knew nothing of the mat- 
<6 ter;” obliged them to refuſe him for their 
Miniſter. The Miniſters of Boſton did every 
thing they could to make up the difference z and 
Mr. Paz1s himſelf, in the year 1694, made a 
-publick acknowledgement of his: error, begging 
-pardon both of Gop and man; but the peopte 
-1nſiſting that they neither could nor would fit 
under the miniſtry of a man who had been an 
-inſtrument of ' the miſery and ruin of ſo many 
of their relations and friends, he was was at laſt re- 
moved. 4; L 
"The In- The confuſion occaſioned by theſe proſecutions 


dians pro- were no ſmall hindrance to the cultivating a good. 


ſelytes to 
the Jeſu- 
Ites. 


correſpondence with the Indians on the concluſion 
of the Peace of Pemaquid, in the year 1693. 
| However, Sir WiLLiam Pries, the Gover- 
nor, did not entirely neglect it. He afſembled 
_ "the Sachems onthe frontiers, made them preſents 
and opened a free trade with their tribes. He 
. propoſed alſo the leaving among them ſome con- 


religion, and they thereupon made great proteſta- 
tions of their fidelity and future friendſhip ; but 


would not ſuffer any preachers or miſſionaries to 
remain amongſt them ; for the French jeſuites and 
Popiſh prieſts had already proſelyted this people, 


.religion of the Engliſh ; ſuggeſting that their an- 
ceſtors were the crucifiers of our Saviouk, 
and themſelves the perſecutors of all good catho- 

licks. Hh 
Sir WiLLiam was no lefs unfortunate in his 
adminiſtration at home 'than in his attempts to 
convert the Indians ; for his government was not 
only diſturbed by people who pretended to be 
poſſeſſed and bewitched, but a ſtrong faftion was 
| formed againſt him, that: aſcribed all their grie- 
vances to his condu&: To him they imputed it, 
that their privileges were abridged by the new char- 
ter, 'and that their taxes were ſo high, occaſioned 
by the needleſs expences he had put them upon, of 
building fort Pemaquid, and other fortreſſes on 
their frontier: And they proceeded fo far as to ex- 
Sir Wit- hibit articles againſt him to the privy-council of 
LIAM Fngland; whereupon he was recalled to defend 
4 eq himſelf; but carrying over with him an addreſs 
and ſent from the general afſembly in his favour, he was 
for toEng- not only acquitted, .but promiſed to- be reſtored to 
I:nd. lis poſt: However he fell ill of a fever in London, 
| He dies. and dyed there on the 18th of February, 1694-5, 

© m the 45th year of his age, 


'verted Indians, to inſtruct them in the Chriſtian. 


-as to religion they deſired to be excuſed, and 


-and indeed created in them an abhorrence of the 


W.-H SAtEEAT TAC. 


In the mean time the French ſpirited up, the CHAP. 
Indians of Canada and Nova Scotia to break the V- 
peace with the Engliſh within a year, after it was Tt 
made z and the Savages falling upon the planta- breaks out 
tions and. open towns on the frontiers, maſſacred again. 
great numbers of the inhabitants, and carryed 
more into captivity: And the French joining their 
forces with the Indians, in the year 1696, ſur- Fort Par- 
priſed the important fortreſs of Pemaquid and de- maquif 
moliſhed it. [2 OTE ng 

In the year 1697, the French and their Indian French 
allies made preparations 'to invade New-England and demo- 
by ſea and land; but Lieutenant SToucaTon liſhed. 
detaching five hundred men to the north-eaſt, 
under the command of. Major Marcn, the ene- 
my was repulſed on that ſide, and obliged to fly 
into the woods; and the French fleet at the ſame 
time being ſhattered by a tempeſt, thought fit to 
return to the river Canada without attempting to 
make a deſcent. There were afterwards ſome ſmall 
{ſkirmiſhes upon the frontiers; but no conſiderable 


action ; and in December 1698, advice arrived of 


the concluſion of the peace of Reſwick ; whereupon The peace 
the Sieur FRonTENAac, Governor of Canada, of Ref 
adviſed his Indian. allies to releaſe their priſoners, Wik- 
and make the beſt terms they. could with the 
Engliſh ; for his maſter being now at peace with 

that nation, he could no longer ſupport them ; and 

the Indians taking his advice, made their ſubmi{- 

ſion at Caſco, on the 7th of January, 1698-9 pro- 

miſing to perform the articles they had agreed to in 


_ the year 1693, and declared they had never broke 


them, if they had not been incited. to it by the 
French jeſuites. - th Ano EE 

The Earl. of Bellamont was about this time *The war 
made Governor of New-England and New-York, renewed. 
but reſided chiefly. at the latter, leaving the admi- 
niſtration of the Government of New-England to 
Lieutenant-Governor SToUGHTON 3. and a war . 
commencing in Europe between the confederates 
and the French, in the year 1702, New-England 
was ſoon involved in it. In this war the New- 
England people made another effort for the reco- 


very of Port-Royal in Acadia, but were not ſuc- 


ceſsful in their. firſt attempt. However, being af 
ſiſted the next year with five hundred . regular Th. pq. 
troops, commanded by Colonel NicrorsoNn, they gliſh take 
carried the place. . _ bY He on _ , Port-Roy- 
Encouraged by this ſucceſs, the. miniſtry in In 
Old-England propoſed the attacking of . Canada 
once again; and the colonies of New-England and 
New-York readily came into it, and actually 


made conſiderable levies of men and money to af- 


ſiſt and ſupport that enterprize, being in daily ex- 
pectation of a ſquadron of men of war, and a bo- 
dy of land forces from Great-Britain, to enter 
upon aCtion z but our Generals on this fide being 
unwilling to ſpare any troops from Flanders, the 


enterprize was laid aſide until the year 1711: 


When the Generals as well as the miniſtry, being _ 
changed, that important expedition was revived, Another 
and Admiral WaLKzR was commanded for New- expedition 
England with a ſquadron of twelye men of war, ſix _ 
ſtore ſhips, and forty tranſports ; on board whereof HY 
were five thouſand veteran troops, under the com- © 
mand of Brigadier-General Hi... All manner of 

warlike ſtores, and forty horſes, for the uſe of 

the artillery, alſo were - put on board; and with 

theſe the Admiral arrived at Boſton on the 25th Admiral 


of June 1711, having been ſeven weeks and three Wares 


days in his paſſage from Plymouth. Whereupon 924 Gene- 


the land forces were ſet on ſhore on Nodd*s Iſland, ou] aging 


in the Maſſachuſet Bay, to refreſh themſelves, and Boſton. 
2 44 wait 


OYe 


OF NEW-ENGLAND;:: 


CHAP: wait until all things were In readineſs to -beſiege 


Vo. , Quebeck, the capital of Canada. Here the for- 
UVV c& lay waiting for ptovifions until the 2oth of 
July, when” they were' renmbarked, and 'on._ the 
25th two New-England regiments alſo were added 


to them, and embarked on board the fleet, by the 


command of Governor DuDLzy. NR 8 

_—_ - » In 'the mean /time/ General: N1qauorLson; Go- 
_ © *yernor' of New-York, aſſembled a body of two 
......,thoufand 'Engliſh and thirteen. hundred ' Indians, 
9:1 ,who' were ofdered to embark on the rivers which 
1fall 'into the lake of- Ontario, uſually called the 
"Jake of Canada, or Frontenac, and fo get into the 
river-of- St. Lawrence, and attack the fortreſs of 
Montreal, ſituated in an iſland of that river .in 
order/to make a diverſion, and divide the French 


forces,.' while Admiral Warxzzx and General 


Hrt x [ſhould attack Quebeck. ' But our unfor- 

tunate fleet never reached that city 3 for arriving; 

in the mouth of 'the river : Canada, there: fell fo 

thick-a- fog that their pilots' were at a loſs which: 

way to ſteer, having no. ſoundings: to dire&t them ; 

and 1t afterwards blowing hard; they were driven 

| upon the north ſhore among the rocks; --where 
Part of the they loſt eight of their tranſports with eight;,hun- 
tranſports dred men on board, :and the whole fleet was in 
alt W2y- danger of being ſhipwrecked. ' Whereupon -they 
made-the beſt of their way to.:the eaſt-ward, and 
coming 'to'/Spaniſh-River-Bay, they held a council 
The Ad- of war, on the 4th of September,. wherein- it being 
miral and conſidered that they . had but ten weeks, proviſion 
General fox the fleet and army, and that the navigation was 
England, ſo bad- at this time of the-year in thoſe. parts that 
they. could not depend on ſupplies of proviſion from 
New-England, !it was unanimouſly refolved to re- 
turn home; and ſetting fail accordingly (after they 

| had detached ſome ſhips and forces to Boſton and 
Annapolis) the fleet arrived at Portſmouth .on. the 
9th of October following; ; where, to. complete 
their. misfortune, the Edgar, the Admiral's . ſhip 
was blown up, and ſeven hundred prople periſhed, 
Including-the failors wives and thoſe that came to 
welcome their friends home : But the Captain and 
molt of the Officers being then on ſhore, eſcaped 
the terrible blow. A eat es 
As: for ; General NicnoLson,. and the forces 
that / were deſigned to , make a. diverſion by: be- 
 Gieging Montreal, an expreſs being ſent after 
them with the advice, of the loſs of the tranſ- 
'ports in the river Canada, they returned to New- 

| York without attempting any thing. And thus 


unhappily ended an expedition, which if it had 
Coded, . would have — us maſters of the beſt 
part of North-America, and driven the French 
entirely from that continent: And as people are 
apt to blame one another where they fail of ſucceſs, 
we find, the Admiral and General complaining 
- that their being detained 'at Boſton for want of 
the proviſions and reinforcements the SPPIPEn: 
_ of New-England had promiſed, until the ſummer 
was ſpent, and then not being furniſhed with good 
pilots there, were the occaſions of their misfor- 
tune. The New-England people, on the other 
hand, alledged, that it was not too late in the 
year but they might have ſucceeded, if the Ge- 
neral and' Admiral had: been hearty in the enter- 
rize. ds be 
- * But perhaps neither of them were much to.blame. 
| We may rather aſcribe the 11] ſucceſs they met with 
to the want of a good underſtanding between, Old 
and New-England, and tothe wind and weather, 
which the wiſeſt and braveſt commanders cannot 
provide againſt, | 


ed in Old-England ſome time beforez as has been, _V- 


 obſetved already; and the | New-England+- people * YE 


had made great preparations to ſecond: it 5 but: 
when they had put themſelves to a very ' great ex- 
pence, our Generals in Flanders would 'tpare no 
troops for this ſervice ; whereby all the trouble and 
charges' they had been'at were loſt, When this 
project therefore was revived, the New-England 
people determined 'to- wait till the fleet 'and- army 
ſhould arrive at Boſton: before they: began their 
preparations, and the rather becauſe there had: been 
a change of the miniſtry; for they were jealous 
that the new miniſtry 'had but little friendſhip for 
them, When the fleet and army therefore came 
into the bay, they were: forced to wait a whole 


month. for the forces and proviſions they were to 


take 1n there. 'The colony indeed urge in. their 
defence, that no port in Great-Britain- could: have 
furniſhed ſuch a fleet and army with proviſions 
ſooner; which I agree. to be true, and that, they 

were. yery hearty in the enterptize after they ſaw 

the forces: arrive z' for riothing .could be of more The delay 
importance to them than the conqueſt of Canada. jn furniſh- 
Bur they ought to have had their forces and provi- ing provi- 
ſions ready on the arrival of the Britiſh. (quadron, fons the ” 
when they had notice of their coming ; for that the ill wy 
month's delay, in! the fineſt ſeaſon of, the. year, ceſs in the, 
was certainly a vaſt diſadvantage to the. enter- expedition 
prize: And whatever: ſome malicious, and envious ___ Fo 
ſpirits in Old-England might ſuggeſt, to. the con- We y 
trary then, and have repeated ſince. the difaſter | 
happened, 'it is very evident that all imaginable 
encouragement was, given to the: undertaking. in 
England, and that the Officers employed. uſed the 
utmoſt diligence and circumfſpeftion in- the execu- 

tion of their orders:' For. the ſquadron and land 

forces a&tually failed from Plymouth the. begin- 

ning of May, and arrived.at Boſton on the 25th 

of June, the beſt: ſeaſon in the warld to. execute 


the, ſcheme that had been: laid, if the New-Eng- 


land people. had been in a readineſs to: join them, 
and turniſhed them-,with. good pilots; - in; both 
which articles they. were apparently defeQtive : 
And. to theſe, and the croſs winds and fogs, and 


the badneſs of the navigation in the river Canada” 


the latter end of the. year,. as has been intimated 
already, the ill ſucceſs of this entetprize is princi- 
pally to be imputed, and not to want: of zeal or 
condu&t in the Admiral or General z for they 
were fo intent upon. the enterprize, . that they a- 
voided engaging. a ſquadron of French men of 
war, eh» 416 command of Dez Guy TRrorn, 


rather than the deſign upon Canada ſhould be de- 
feated 3 and for this they were ſeverely cenſured . 


by ſome who did not conſider the importance of 
the, enterprize they were going upon: And the 
preſſing orders they had to uſe all imaginable dif- 


patch while the fair ſeaſon laſted, an expedition 


of the like kind. having miſcarried once before, 
when the government of New-England had the 
ſole management of it, purely by its being un- 


dertaken, too late in the year; and more men 


were loſt in that expedition, than there were in 
kn | STE 1-18 ln oF 

The year following, anno 1712, was.concluded yy. @... 
the peace of Utretcht, iti which New-England WAS tia and its 
included ; and as Nova-Scotia and Acadia were fiſheries 
yielded to Britain by that treaty, the fiſheries on any ns 
choſe coaſts and in the bay of Fund, which -are p,;.ain by 
equal, if not preferable to the fiſheries of Newfound- the peace 


land) became ſolely veſted in the ſubyeQts of Great- ofUtrechg. 


Britain. 


There 


fg * 
' An enterprize of this mature had: beeti con6ert- CH A Pp; 
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Jo __*THEPRESENTWSTA TREO: 
= they/ ace not-repealable bythe crown, aſter that. CHAP. 
eime.- L 4 ©:oiebs 3$:.46a E14Þ'7 __ of dnt) ; Re 
' And here it may be proper t9 mention ſomg ob-, 


CHA P. There have not been many tranſaQtions. of: any 
DG.” moment in New-England ſince the. peace 
The irage of Utrecht, unleſs it be./ their. falling into ſome 
of New- manufaQtutes - and- foreign: trades, which- interfere 
England yyith the manufactures and: trade of Great-Britain, 
interferes as has been touched upon already, and will be con- 
— with that | ered further when I come. to treat of the. diſ- 
- Britain. putes between the ſugar" iſlands and the '\northern 
colonies. © cOSUINOY CNW. | 
They re- The aſſembly of New-England have alſo had a 
fuſe to al- 10ng conteſt with the court of Great-Britain about 
Ge ſettling a fixed falary on their Govenor, which 
a fixed they refuſing to comply with, that matter was 


| falary. propoſed to have been laid'before the- parliament 


and the people of New-England beginning to ap- 
prehend their charter in ſome danger, employed 
- Mr DoummEr, one of their 'Agents, ' to appear 
in print as their Advocate; a gentleman the beſt 


qualified for that office of any writer I have met 


with ; for he evidently a&s the part of an advo- 
cate, concealing or mitigating their errors in go- 
vernment, and ſetting their beſt actions in the moſt 
advantageous light: Which brings me to enquire 
into the conſtitution of the refpeCtive colonies, 
- which -are comprehended under the name of 
New-England; and firſt of that of the Maſſa- 

. \chulets. fc FS TO OR | 
The con- It -is obſerved by ' Mr. Dumwtr, already 
Kitution mentioned, that by the new charter granted to 
* gh the Maffachuſets (the moſt 'confiderable of the 
| Got Colo. New-England Colonies) that the appointment of 
ny. a Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, - Secretary, 
and all the Officers of the admiralty, is veſted in 
the crown: That the power of - the militia is 
wholly in the hands of the Governor, as Captain- 
General :- That all Judges, Juſtices and ' Sheriffs, 
. to whom {the execution of the law is intruſted, 
are nominated by the Governor, with the advice. 
of the council ; and "that the Governor has a ne- 
ative on the” choice 'of' counſellors peremptory 
and unlimited ; 'and that he is not obliged'to grve 
a reaſon for what he does 'in this particular, or 
reſtrained to any number : That all laws .ena&ted 
"by the general aſſembly, 'are to be ſent to the 
court of England for the royal approbation ;_ and 
that no laws, ordinances, 'eleftions (of Magti- 
ſtrates I preſume he means) or a&ts of government 


whatſoever are valid without the Governor's con- . 


tne name oO + 
By theſe reſervations (in the opinion of this 
gentleman) the prerogative of the crown and the 
dependance of this colony are effeCtually ſecured : 
Whereas we find the Lords Commiſſioners of 
_ trade and plantations, . in their repreſentation to 
the houſe of commons, anno 1532, | obſerving 
that notwithſtanding the LORE ſeems to be divid- 
ed between the King and the people.in the Maſ- 
ſachuſet Colony, the people have much the'great- 
eſt ſhare; for they do not only chuſe the afſembl 

. of repreſentatives, but 'this aſſembly chuſe the 
councu] (equivalent to our houſe of lords) and the 
Governor depends upon the aſſembly for his annu- 
al ſupport, which has frequently laid the Gover- 

. nor of this province under the temptation of giv- 
ing up the prerogatives of the crown, and the 
Intereſt of - Great-Bricain : That this colony as 
.well as others ought te tranſmit to Great-Britain 
authentick copies of the ſeveral aQts paſſed by 


them; but they ſometimes negle& it, and paſs - 


temporary laws which have their full effe& before 

the government here can have due notice of them: 

And if the laws of this colony are not repeaed 

within three years after their being preſented, - 
| $4 | 


ſervations of Mr, DuwwzR and other ,New-Eng+ 
land writers in relation to the adminiſtration of the 
Governors and Officers of our planitations, as well 
as on the government ſelf, , © | 


+4 IC ID 3 ON LISHLEM 
That Governors are apt; to; abuſe their power, Obſerva- 
and grow rich by oppreſſion, experience ſhews. og + en 
years ſince, ſome Governors ſeized by their; inſt ” 7""q 4 
red people, and ſent priſoners' to Whitehall, there plan ] 


(ſays Mr. DouMmmEs.) | We have ſeen;' not: man 


to anſwer for their offences. ' Others - have: fallen 


victims on the ſpot, not to the fury of a fa&tion-or 


a rabble, but to the reſentment of the whole 
body of the people, riſing as one man to revenge 
their wrongs. Others, after being recalled, have 
been proſecuted . at the King's - bench .: Bar, 
purſuant to an aEt of parliament made in the reign 
of the late King WiLL1am, whereby it is provided, 
that Governors ſhall be impleadable at home for 
any injuries' done 1n' their governments abroad. 
We have had more than one flagrant inſtance of 
this very lately, where Governors have been con- 


victed and cenſured, not fo properly for opts 11 mnt 


as for 'a direct plundering their people, ' and ſuc 

other a&s of miſ-rule and lawleſs power, as one 
would” not have thought it poſſible they ſhould 
have committed, if -experience had not” ſhewn it 
to be more than poſſible, —=———(&-&-&&© 

' T'do not, however, intend: by what: is here ſaid 
to reproach our own nation, as if we were greater 
ſinners than others, or 'to refle& on the preſent 
times,'as if they were worſe than the' former. I 
know that the ſame abuſes have been praftiſed in 
every age as well as this, and in foreign colonies as 

well 'as our own. The ancient Romans were as 
brave'and as virtuous a people as any in the world ; 
and yet their Pro-Conſuls' and Governors were 
very guilty in this reſpe&t: Their corruption was 


ſo notorious as to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


crimen 'repetundarum, ' a phraſe not uſed mm any 
other meaning, and derived from the obligation 
which the Roman ſenate laid on their 'Governors 
to make reſtitution. - CR io Brogngd ba Rab 
Nor haye the modern governors in the French 
and Spaniſh plantations been leſs criminal. ' Ir is a 
famous ſtory of a great” miniſter at the court of 
Madrid, who writ to his friend the vice-roy of Pe- 
ru, that great complaints were made againſt him for 
having extorted immenſe ſums of money from the 
people in his government; ' which (ſays M I with 
may 'be true, or elſe you are undone. It ſeems 


"the fame thing that wounded him was neceflary to 


7 Wile could: reſtore hin,”* © © 20 
_ "Indeed it can hardly be expected but theſe cor- 
ruptioris maſt happen, when one conſiders that few ' 


heal him; what put him "out of favour was the 


y gentlemen will croſs the ſeas for a government whoſe 


[circumſtances are not a little ſtrait at ' home 
and that they know 'by how ſlight and uncertain 
a tenure they hold their commiſſions; from 
whence they wiſely conclude that no time is to be 
loſt;” And then for the account to be rendered at 
home, that is not thought of at ſo great a di- 
ſtance ; for. procul a Jove, procul a fulmine. 


To inlarge then the: power of Governors, is to Of the go- 
give them greater power to oppreſs ; and to vacate vernment 


| | 7. 2 : | t of the 
the charters, is to .inlarge their power, the go- vlants- 


Mts ; tions im- 
them, as we fee in thoſe plantations. which never mediately 
had any charters, but 'ate unmediately dependent fabjeb - 
on the crown, There they have in a manner the**** 


vernment in that caſe of, courſe devolving . upon 


intire 


he go- 
\ment 
1E 

ta- 

s i1m- 
lately 
ect to 
crowl- 


> 
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CHAP. intire legiſlative and executive powers, or at leaſt, 
V. fo great .an influence an the conſtituent parts of 
WY the former, as leaves them little more than nomi- 


. nal ſharers, ſerving rather as ſcreens to the Gover- 
nor, than a defence to the people. The militia 


is abſolutely veſted in the Governors, which influ- - 
_ ences all eleftions of - repreſentatives: They ap- 
. Point Judges, Juſtices, Sheriffs, and other civil 
- Officers with the conſent, it is ſaid indeed, of the 
. council; but that-ſuch conſent, voluntary or in- 


\Yoluntary, will ever 'be refuſed, ſeems too much 


_ 'to be expected, if we conſider, that altho' the Go- 


'vernors do not indeed appoint the council, yet 


they recommend proper perſons to the King ; and 


. & may be ſuppoſed, that a gentleman who is in- 


truſted with the :chief command: of a province, 
-and- is actually on the ſpot, will 'be thought the 
beſt zudge who are fit to ſerve, and therefore his 
recommendations will almoſt always prevail. Be- 


_Gdes, if there be a turn to ſerve, or an emergen- 


cy real or imaginary, and any of the members 


" ſhould be fo refratory as not to give into his mea- 
; fares with an implicit faith, the Governor can 


ſuſpend as many of them as he pleaſes; and when 


| he has reduced the board under a number limited 


'm his inftruftons, he can then 'fill it up to that 


number, Inftanter, with whom he pleaſes; and who 


will they be, may we'preſume, but ſuch as are paſ- 
ſively obedient to his will? And too many fuch 
there are to be found in all colonies, ſo conftitu- 


'ted, who are content to be ſaddled themſelves, 
provided they may ride others under the chief ri- 
der. I muſt farther obſerve, that where there are 


no charters, there are courts of equity eſtabliſhed, 


_ In which the Governor is always Chancellor, and 


for the moſt part chief Juſtice and Ordinary at 
the 'ſame time ; which puts the eſtates, lives, and 
liberties of the inhabitants, ſaving the liberty of 


an appeal at home, intirely in his diſpoſal ; and 


even an appeal in all caſes under a conſiderable 


ſum, in all caſes of the ordinary juriſdiction, 
and in all caſes capital, is either diſallowed by 


his inſtruftions, or wholly in the Governor's breaft 
to allow or not. | | - 

. The ſum of my argument is, that the benefit 
which Great-Britain receives from the plantations 
ariſes from their commerce: That oppreflion is 


. the moſt oppoſite thing in the world to commerce, 


and the moſt deftructive enemy it can have: 


"That Governors have in all times, and in all 


Guntries, been too much inclined to oppreſs. And 


conſequently, it cannot be the intereſt of the nation 


to increaſe their power, and leſſen the liberties of 
the people. | AY 

The ſame writer obſerves, that all the Ofi- 
cers of the revenue in the plantations are appoint- 
ed by. the crown; and all breaches of the aQts 
of trade and plantations are tryed by Judges 
commiſſioned by the broad ſeal, or by warrants 
from the admiralty of England. That the laws 
of the country are not pleaded in theſe courts, 
but acts of the Britiſh parliament; and where 
They are ſilent, the civil and maritime Jaws take 
place, and the forms of proceeding are regulated 
after the manner pra&tiſed in Doctors-Commons, 
That neither the Judge, nor any of the inferior 
Officers of the admiralty have ſalaries, or other 


dependence, than upon what they get by their fees, 


and are therefore ſtrongly tempted to receive all 

buſineſs that comes before them however 1mproper 

for their cognizance. | | | 
That the Officers of the revenue are multiplied 

of late years in the plantations, and guilty of great 
VOL. Ill. | 


et 


oppreſſions: The Merchants oomplatn, that by Q HA P. 
their violent praftices, they haye driven away all -/V-_ 
_ veſſels from ſome - omg the -country, infomuch” , 


that they have no 
to market,  _ 


increaſing numbers and wealth of this and the 
reſt of the charter colonies, joined ito their great 
diſtance from Britain, - will give them an oppor- 


ps left to carry: their produce 


In anſwer to that prevailing, opitiion, that the Of the ins 


dependen- 


tunity in the courſe of ſome. years'to throw off the crown. 


their d 
ſelves 
. Ing made entirely 


dance on this nation, and declare them- 


e ſtates, if not checked in time, by be- 
ject .to the crown, He an-_ 


{wers, that thoſe gentlemen are but little acquaint- 


ed with theſe,” or any of the northern colonies, 
who do not know and confeſs that their poverty 
and the declining ftate of their trade is ſo great 


* at preſent, that there is far more danger of 'their 


ſinking, without ſome extraordinary ſupport from 


the crown, than of their revolting from it; be-. -. 
- ſides, they are ſo diſtin from one. another in their 
' forms of government, in their religious rites, in _ 


'their emulation of trade, and conſequently in their 
_ affeftions, that they can never be ſuppoſed to 
-unite- in ſo dangerons an enterprize; It is for 
- this: reaſon I have often wondered to hear {ome 
_ great men profeſs their belief of the feaſibleneſs 
- of it, and the probability that it will ſome time 
_ or -other actually come to paſs, and yer at 'the 
fame time adviſe, that all the' governments 6n 
_ thecontinent be formed into-one, 'by being brought 
under one Vice-roy, and into one aſſembly ; for 
if they in earneft believed that there was, -or would 
be hereafter, 'a diſpoſition in the provinces to re- 
bel and declare themſelves independent, it would 
be good policy to keep them diſunited; becauſe, 
if it were poſſible "they: could contrive ſo wild 
and raſh an undertaking, yet they would not be 
"hardy enough to put it in execution, unleſs' they 
could firſt ſtrengthen themſelves by a confederacy 
of all the parts. On the other hand, another 
writer 1s of opinion, that our colomes can never 
defend themſelves againſt the invafions and out- 


Of anitirg 
the colo- 
nies under 


rages of the French and their Indian allies, but one Viees 


by uniting them under one Vice-roy or Generali(- 
imo: He obſerves, that all Princes and ftates who 
have planted colonies, or ſubdued nations, have 
given the command of them to particular Go- 
vernors in ſubordination to others, who have pre- 
fided over the whole, for preventing and ſup- 
preſſing ſedition; and that each particular go- 
vernment might be ſtrengthened and ſupported 
by the reſt againſt the attacks of their common 
enemies: That in the Roman empire, which con- 
tained one hundred and twenty provinces, and 
_ near three hundred colonies, there were only four 
Prefe&ts' or chief Governors under the Emperor ; 
and over theſe extenſive countnes the Spaniards 
poles in north and ſouth America, there are 


VOY «. | 


ut two Vice-roys: In Canada and Louiſania, 


equal in extent to all the Britiſh Colonies, the 
French have but one Govenor in chief, or Ge- 
neraliſimo, who can unite the whole force of the 
French in that part of the world againit any one 
of the Britiſh Colonies he pleaſes to attack. 
While the countries in America poſſeſſed by the 
Engliſh ſeem to be in much the ſame ſtate thac 
Britain was, on the invaſion of the Romans, di- 
vided under ſeveral chiefs, and conſequently. eaſily 
ſabdued one after another by the united forces of 
their enemies. Dum ſinguli pugnabant Univerſi 
vincebantur; while they tought in. ſingle - bodies 
the whole iſland was conquered (ſay the Roman 
.24R hiſtorians 
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CHAP. hiſtorians?) So in this country, to draw the 'paral- 

ſel, we have at leaſt thirteen colonies governed by 

their reſpeftive Commanders, rome to their pe- 
t 


. 
” # 


culiar laws and conſtitutions; whereof there is ſcarce 


_ one that can expect relief from one anorher in the. 


Of mak- 


moſt imminent danger, as experience has often 
mewn. ff: $1464 ft 
This gentleman alſo obſerves, that the colonies 


ing all the depending, immediately on the crown, ſuch as Vir- 


colonies 
immedi- 
ately de- 


ginia and New-York, have been much leſs harrat- 
ſed by the Indians, and much better prepared to 


pendenton defend their reſpective countries when attacked, 
thecrown. than the charter governments of New-England ; 
_ either ſays he, the latter have not authority enough 


to prevent the unfair uſage the Indians frequently 


' complain of there, or they neglect to give them fa- 
 tisfaction when they are injured, and the frontier 
_ plantations are ruined before they can agree to 


march to their defence. 


Of unquae= Another thing that has expoſed our colonies to 


lified and. 
corrupt 
Gover- 
nors. 


great dangers, he obſerves, has been the unſkilful- 
. neſs, or corrupt views, of ſome Governors, and 
Officers there, who have been left to truſt to' pro- 


- vidence and their own ingenuity for their ſubſiſtance : 


1 will not fay, that all that go thither are like thoſe 
in David's camp, in debt or diſtreſs, and conſequent- 
ly unqualified to promote the publick weal z but 
there have been thoſe, who in time of war have ſfuppli- 
. ed their Indian enemies with powder and ſhot, the 
French with proviſions, and the Spaniards with 
naval ſtores: And by keeping up parties and fa- 


. tions, and oppreſling the people under colour of 
their authority, of flouriſhing colonies, have made. 


' very poor ones; but to return to the Maſſa- 
chuſets, PA | I 
\. The laws of the greateſt conſequence in this co- 

lony, and the adminiſtration of them, are thus ſum- 


_. med up by my author Mr, DuMmER: He fays, 


there is in every county an office, where all convey- 


' The laws: ances of land are entered at large, after the gran- 


of New- 
England, 


and their 
admini- 


tration. 


ters have firft acknowledged them before a Juſtice 


of peace; by which means, much fraud is prevent- 


ed, no. perſon being able to ſell his eſtate twice, or 
take up more money upon it than it is worth. 
Proviſion has likewiſe been made for the ſecurity of 
the life and property of the ſubje&t in the matter 
of juries, who are not returned by the Sheriff of 
the county, but are choſen by the inhabitants of the 


ſeveral towns, a convenient time before the fſit- 
| ting of the courts. 


And this elef&tion is under the 
moſt exaEt regulation, in order to prevent Oy 
tion ſo far as human prudence can do it. It 


muſt be noted, that Sheriffs in the | prevey en 


are comparatively but little Officers 3 and therefore 
not to be truſted as here, where they are men 
of ample fortunes. And yet even here ſuch fla- 
grant corruptions have been found in returning 
juries by Sheriffs, that the houſe of commons 
thought it neceſſary lately to amend the Jaw 
in this point, and paſſed a bill for chuſing them 
by ballot. 

Redreſs in their courts of law is eaſy, quick, 
and cheap. All proceſſes are in Engliſh, and 
no ſpecial pleadings or demurrers are admitted, 
but the general iſſue is always given, and ſpecial 
matters brought in evidence, which faves time 


and expence z and in this caſe a man 1s not lia- 


ble to looſe his eſtate for a defe&t in form 3 nor 

is the merit of the cauſe made to depend on 

the nicetics of clerkſhip. By a law of the coun- 

try, no writ may be abated for a circumſtantial 

error, ſuch as a ſlight miſ-nomer, or any infor- 

mality. And by another law, it is enatted, 
| 3 0 


THE PRESENT STATE 
that every Attorney taking out a writ from the CHAP. 
Clerk's office, ſhall endorſe his firname upon , * 
it, and be liable ro pay tothe adverſe party his "WY 


coſts and charges in caſe of non-proſecution or 
diſcontinuance, or that the plantiff be non-ſuited, 
or judgment paſs againſt him. . And it is provid- 
ed in the fame att, that if the plantiff ſhall ſuf- 
fer a non-ſuit by the Attorney's mif-laying the 
action, he ſhall. be obliged to draw a new writ 
without a fee, 1n caſe.the party ſhall ſee fit to re- 
vive the ſuit. J cannot but” think that every 
body, except gentlemen of the long robe, and 
the Attornies, will think this a wholeſome law, 


and well calculated for the benefit of the ſubje&. 


For the quicker diſpatch of cauſes, declarations 


_ are made parts of the writ, in which the caſe is 


fully and particularly ſet forth. If it be matter 
of accompt, the accompt is annexed to the writ, 
and copies of both left with the defendant z which 


| being done, fourteen days before the fitting of 


the court, he is obliged to plead directly, and the 
Iſſue is then tryed. Whereas by the praftice of 
the court of King's-Bench, three or four months 
time is often loſt after the writ is ſerved, before 
the cauſe is brought to iſſue, + 1 

Nor are the people of New-England oppreſſed 
with the infinite delays and expence that attend 
the proceedings in Chancery ; where both parties 
are often ruined by the' charge and length of the 
ſuit. But as in all other countries, England only 


excepted, Jus & Equum are held the fame, and 


never divided, fo it is there: A power of Chancery 
being veſted in the Judges of the courts of com- 
mon law, as to fome particular caſes; and they 
make equitable conſtructions in others. I muſt add, 
that the fees of Officers of all forts are ſettled by 
acts of aſſembly at moderate prizes for the eaſe of 
the ſubject. | Tio 73.4 : 

To theſe laws give me leave to add ſome. 0- 
{ _- Wow | | 

If a man commit adultery with a married wo- 
man, or maid, or woman eſpouſed, both the man 
and woman are to be put to death. 
The puniſhment for robbery on the highway, 
or burglary, for the firſt offence, is only branding 
on the forehead; for the ſecond offence, brand- 
ing again and whipping ; and the third offence, 
death. Sg | 
Blaſphemy is puniſhed with death. | 

Cruel puniſhment or correction of ſervants or 
children are prohibited ; nor ſhall any court of 
Juſtice condemn any offender to receive more 
than forty ſtripes. 
No man condemned to die ſhall be executed 
within four days after condemnation. 

Maſters of families are to inſtruCt their children 
and apprentices in the penal laws. 
A child upwards of ſixteen years of age ſtriking 
or curſing his parent, to be put to death. 

If any parent or guardian ſhall deny a child 


_ timely and convenient marriage, upon complaint 


to authority, a redreſs may be had. 
No orphan ſhall be diſpoſed of by a guardian 
without the conſent of ſome court. 


The minority of women in caſe of marriage is 


declared to be under ſixteen years of age, 

Any Magiſtrate may hear and determine civil 
cauſes in his county where the debt or damages do 
not exceed forty Shillings; and no ſuch cauſes ſh111 
be brought before a court, 

Falſe witneſſes, forſwearing themſelves with a 


deſign to take away another's life, ſhall ſuffer | 


death, 
Fornication 


»w 


cH 


Heri 


CHA P. Fornication is puniſhed either by compelling ' Damage done 'to the Indians 


Hereſy. 
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marriage, fining the parties, corporal puniſhment, 
CE n—__ or all of theſe, as the court ſhall 
IrCect. CY 
No man ſhall be admitted a freeman but a mem- 
ber of ſome church in the colony. | 
" No man who is a member of a church ſhall be 
exempted from offices. 
- All Engliſhmen orthodox in religion, not ſcan- 
dalous in life, who are freeholders of the country 
and rateable in one ſingle rate at ten Shillings, 
and twenty four years of age, ſhall be admitted to 


the freedom of the common-wealth. Made anno 


1664. | 
- During the uſurpation, anno 1646, they paſſed 


a law againſt hereticks, wherein they recite, that 


notwithſtanding no human power is lord over 
the faith and conſciences of men, yet to avoid 
damnable hereſies tending to the ſubverting the 


within this juriſdiction ſhall broach and maintain 


| any damnable hereſies, as denying the immortality 


of the foul, or the reſurreftion of the body, or 
any fin to be repented of in the regenerate, or any 
evil to be done by the outward man to be ac- 
counted fin, or ſhall dety that Cyr1sT gave him- 
ſelf a ranſom for our ſins, or ſhall affirm that we 
are not juſtified by his death and righteouſneſs 


| but by our own merit, or ſhall deny the morality 


of the fourth commandment, or ſhall openly con- 
demn or oppoſe the baptizing of infants, or ſhall 
purpoſely x 7.0098 the congregation at the admini- 
ftration of the ordinance of baptiſm, or ſhall deny 
the ordinance of magiſtracy or their lawful au- 
thority to make war and peace, and to puniſh 


the outward breaches of the firſt table, or ſhall en- 


deavour to ſeduce others to any of theſe opinions, 
every ſuch perſon lawfully convicted ſhall be baniſh- 
ed this juriſdiction, 7 | 


| Whoever ſhall revile the office or perſon of a 
Magiſtrate- or Miniſter (Clergyman) ſhall be fſe- 


verely whipped, and pay the penalty of five 
Pounds. pp 


Whoever ſhall publiſh any heterodox opini- | 


ons in religion, ſhall be cenſured by the county 


. court, 


' Raw hides, ſkins, or leather unwrought, ſhall 
not 0 exported, on pain of forfeiture. Anno 
1646. | | 
No Horſe ſhall be ſold or diſpoſed of to any In- 
dian, on pain of one hundred Pounds. 

No Stone-Horſe to run in the woods, unleſs he 
be well made, and fourteen hands high. | 

Jurymen ſhall be choſen by the freemen of each 


- county, a convenient time before the fitting of the 


court, | 

No popiſh prieſt or jeſuit, ſhall come to, or a- 
bide within this juriſdiction, but ſhall be baniſhed, 
or otherwiſe proceeded againſt as the court of af- 
ſiſtants ſhall direct ; and if he return from baniſh- 
ment, he ſhall be put to death. 

No Indians ſhall be depoſſeſſed of their lands 
or fiſhing grounds; and any Indians deſiring to 
live among the Engliſh, ſhall have allotments of 
land. 


No man ſhall {ell or diſpoſe of arms or ammuni- 
tion to the Indians, 


No perſon ſhall” give or ſell brandy, rum, or o- 
ther ſtrong liquors to the Indians. 


No perſon ſhall {ell or diſpoſe of any boat or other 
veſſel to an Indian, 


cattle, ſhall be recompenſed. 


The civilized Indiars, whs live under this go. "Ys 
vernment, ſhall have Indian Commiſſioners in . 
their ſeveral plantations, to heat and determine. 


ſuch differences as a ſingle Mg, may deter- 
mine among the Engliſh, and ſhall have Marſhals 
and Conſtables to execute warrants and orders. 


They ſhall alſo have courts equiyalent, to county 


courts among themſelves, provided the Engliſh 


Magiſtrate appoint the fines, and give his conſent. 


to the judgments paſſed ; and matters of a high-. 
er nature ſhall be determined by the court of af: 
ſiſtants, | CS ag ; 


No perſon ſhall be permitted to. pawaw, or per- 


form theit idolatrous worſhip z nor ſhall the Indi, horn) 


ans profane the Lox »'s day. X es 
Strong liquors fouhd in the poſſeſſion of Indians 

ſhall be ſeized. np, 2 OR 

Indians found drunk ſhall be committed till. 

they confeſs where they had their liquor z and ſhall 

pay teh Shillings for being drunk, or receive ten 
r - 


ing certain duties to the government, provided ſuch 

Indians are in amity with the Engliſh. This act 

was made anno 1668, OL 
No perſon ſhall be ſuffered to fit tippling in a 


publick houſe above half an hour, except ftran- | 


ers; or to drink above half a pint of witie at a 
Itting. PPS 


No private perſon to permit people to fit tip- 


pling in his houſe, on pain of twenty Shillings 
for the firſt offence, and five Pounds for the ſe- 
cond. EL TRE aw ; 
All perſons prohibited ſinging in a publick 
Pm or to go into oe on a Sufiday or leCture- 
ay. 


- 


To. viduuller is ff a Uriiniieh Rite, wh 


has been admoniſhed of his offence by the ſeleft = 


men, to come into his houſe. | 
The ftealing of men is' made capital. 


No man ſhall ſtrike his wife, of wortian her 


huſband, on pain of ten Pounds, of corporal pus 
niſhment, at the diſcretion of the county court. 
No man ſhall make a motion of marriage to any 
maid, without the conſent of her parents or gover- 
nors, Or in their abſence, of the next Magiſtrate z 
on pain of five Pounds' for the firſt offence, and ten 
for the ſecond. ws 0 Rae] 
Married people ſhall not live ſeparately without 
ſhewing good cauſe to the court of aſſiſtants. 


None ſhall marry any perfon but a Magiſtrate, 


or thoſe that, are authorized by [the court of afſi- 
ſtants, and that after banns three times publiſhed 
in their churches. | * 
The freemen of evety town ate impowered. to 
ſettle the wages of ſervants and labourers there. 
If any maim or disfigure his ſervant, he ſhall be 
disfranchiſed, TD Tore 
The mint ſhall coin money, Two-pence in the 


Shilling leſs in value than Engliſh money : The ex- 


portation of money prohibited, .; ; 
Convicted criminals refuſing to diſcover their 
accomplices may be put to the torture. 


Playing in the ftreets or fields, walking, drink- 


ing, viſiting, ſporting, and travelling on the Sab« 
bath-day prohibited. | _ 
No violence ſhall be offered to any that ſuffer 
ſhipwreck upon the coaſt, or to their goods; but 
both ſhall be harboured and preſerved in ſafety. 


in their Corn 6t C AP: ; 


OOO O vs o 2. =. 


| Perſons allowed to trade with the Indians for 
ſkins, may ſell them arms and ammunition on pay- 
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C 4. P. As to the two colonies, of ConneQticut , and 


wy Rhode-Ifland, which T comprehend under the 
| Gov title of New-England, theſe, as has been obſerved 


ment of already, are diſtin&t governments, and indulged at 


ConneRi- preſent with higher privileges than the Maſſachuſet 


uy = Colony ; for theſe, by their reſpective charters, are 


-Tang Authorized annually to eledt their own Goyer- 


nors, Deputy- Governors, council and aſſembly, 
- With the reſt of their Magiſtrates and Officers, ci- 


vil and military ; and to make laws for the govern- 


rhent of the colony, provided they are not repug- 
nant to the laws of England ; and the 2c x. 


ConneQticut, in their religion, laws and Oe” 


copy pretty cloſely after their mother colony, that 
of the Maſſachuſets. wy | 5 
Stateofre- As to the tate of religion in Rhode-Iflland Co- 
ligion lony, a gentleman of conſiderable intereſt there 
there. oives me this account of it. He ſays, they are a 
very free people in that reſpe&t. They conſiſt of 
epiſcopalians, preſbyterians, anabaptiſts and qua- 
kers; but the quakers are now the moſt confide- 
rable, their preſent Governor, Jof#xn WanxTox, 
Eſq; being a quaker, as are allo ſeveral of the 
council and houſe of repreſentatives ; and as they 
are principled for a free miniſtry of the goſpel, 1o 
conſequently there is no forced maintenance in the 
colony for the miniſtry of any prion but eve- 
ry different ſociety that is for maintaining a 
preacher.does it voluntarily by a contribution or 
ſubſcription.” I 
- Of New The fourth and laſt colony comprehended un- 
: xn der the name of New-England, is that of New- 


the crown, and conſequently the King : Lay 
their Governor, Lieutenant-Goyernor, Council, 
Magiſtrates and Officers, civil and military 3, but 
the freemen {till elect their- repreſentatives, as- the 
free-holders in England do with us. The conſti- 
tution of this, and all other colonies immediately 
depended on the crown therefore reſembles nearly 
that of Old-England ; but in- the reſt, called char- 
The diffe- ter governments, the diffuſive body of the people 


- 


| rencebe- ſeem to be veſted with the ſovereign power, having 


_— the eleion of their Governors, Council, and Ma- 


vernmerts Fiſtrates annually, and their laws being made by 
and thoſe themſelves without the King's concurrence. How- 
immedi- eyer their laws are liable to be repealed, and 


m—_— their conſtitution, entirely altered by the King and 


the crown, Parliament 3 which, one would think, ſhoyld ren- 
der them extremely cautious in making laws that 
may prove difſadvantagious to their mother coun- 
try, or promote ſuch trades -and manufactures as 
may interfere with thoſe of Great-Britain ; for they 
may very well , expect when this ſhall be done to 
any great degree, .the parliament will keep a ſ- 
vere hand over them, and perhaps deprive them 
of their moſt darling privileges. It may be found 
expedient hereafter allo, . even for their own de- 
fence and ſecurity, to appoint a Vice-roy, or at 

| leaſt a Generalifſimo in time of war, who, by the 
advice of his Council, may aſſemble and unite 
the whole force of the plantations againſt the en- 
croachments and invaſions. of the French, and aflign 
every province and colony their. reſpective quotas of 
troops to oppoſe this farmidable rival : Or at leaſt 
it may be found neceſſary to make all the colonies 
immediately dependent . on the crown, as Vir- 
ginia, Carolina, and. New-York are ; for the 


Hampſhire ; which is immediately dependent - on 


not be worth half ſo much as it is there; but 


THE PRESENT STATE- 


charter governments are not to be depended on CHA Þ. 
in ſuch exigencies ; | They may refuſe their af V- 
ſiſtance, or it will probably. come too late to "VV 
be of any ſervice upon a ſudden invaſion. Half 

the country may. be deſtroyed before they came to 

an effeCtual reſolution to raiſe. forces; or at leaſt 

before they put their reſolutions /in execution, . Nor 

can it ever be expected that the charter' colonies 

ſhould agree about their reſpective quotas and fup- 

plies of men and money, or indeed know what is. 
neceſſary for the defence. of the whole, ſo well as 

the Vice-roy or Generalifimo may, who attentive- 

ly conſiders the ſeveral colonies and their reſpettive 
circumſtances with an impartial eye, All the diffi- 

culty lies in finding a gentleman of probity and ca- 

pacity equal to ſo great a traſt, or in putting futh 

checks and refiraints upon him as may prevent the 

abuſe of ſuch a power without prejudice to the 
WAS. 4 tg ood oldgremg 

| As to the money of New-England, according 

to Mr. Nz at, they have none at preſent, neither 

Silver nor Gold. About fifty or fixty years ago 

there was money coined un the country, but there jy, 
is hardly enough left now for the retail buſineſs, New-Fng- 


all their payments among themſelves being made land. 


in province bills made legal by a&t of the general 
aſſembly, which deſcend as low as half-a-Crown; 
ſo that the gentlemen of New-England carry all 
their money in their pocket-books: Hence it 1s 
that the courſe of exchange runs ſo much to the 
diſadvantage of the country, that 1001. to be paid 
in London is ſometimes worth 220 and 225 1. paid 
in New-England ; fo that if a Merchant of Bo- 
ſton ſhould remit his eſtate to London: it. would 


Exchange, 


on the other hand, if a Merchant in: London 

worth a 10001, ſhould have a, mind to ſettle in 

New-England, and carry his effe&ts along with 

him, he might be worth 3oo0 1. on his arrival 

there, and live as well upon it as upon. 3000 1. 

here. : 30410) 

A gentleman of Connecticut Colony informs me 

that they are not allowed the- privilege of cgining 

any money there; the Silver and Gold. that 1s 

among them is what they import from other parts 

in return for the- commodities they export,' aad 

paſſes all by weight, and ſerves only as merchandize, 

which for the moſt part, one way or other is ſent 

home to Great-Britain, to pay for goods imported 

into New-England from thence z what ſerves as 

a medium of 'trade is their bills of credit from 

58s. to 51. bills, of which they have ſome quan- 

tities iſſned by their government. 0 
The Indians have a fort of money among Indian 

them, which they call Wampam, and is a par- T%XxY- 

cel, of little beads made of the ſhells which lie on 

the ſea-coaſt, with holes in them to ſtring upon a 

bracelet, whereof ſome are white, and of theſe 

ſix go for a Penny; ſome black or blue, and of | 

theſe three go for a Penny. EYE 
Beſides water-carriage, they have now waggons nn 

and Pack-horſes, There is a ſtage waggon which T7 

goes from Boſton to Newport in Rhode-lfland, be- 

ing ſeventy miles. Gentlemen: alſo have coaches 

and chaiſes, but they travel moſt commonly on 

horſeback. And there are inns on the roads as 

well provided for the entertainment of travellers 

as thoſe of Old-England, "nr*6;c6 | 
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Of Nova-Scotia or New-Scotland, ; and Acadia. 


EW-SCOTLAND. in which I com- 


prehend Acadia, is bounded by the bay 
and river of St. Lawrence on the north- 


| Cn eaſt and north-weſt, by the Atlantick-Ocean on the 
The fitua- eaſt, by the ſame ocean and the bay of Fundi on 
the ſouth, and by part of Canada and part of New- 


England on the weſt, lying between 43 and 51 
degrees of north latitude, and between 63 and 70 


degrees of weſtern longitude z being about five - 


hundred miles in length from north to ſouth, viz. 
from Cape Sable to Cape Gaſpe, at the mouth 
of the river -St, Lawrence z and about three hun- 
dred miles in breadth from eaſt to weſt, viz. from 


-Cape Canſo to the river Penobſcot, *which divides 


New-England from New-Scotland, as I appre- 


hend. | 

This country yet remains undivided into coun- 
ties or leſſer diſtricts, and is ſtill uncultivated, 
unleſs in two or three places near the ſea-coaſts; 


the reſt is all foreſt : Yet where it has been ſettled 


Chief 
towns. 


or planted, either by the French or Engliſh, the” 
ſoil appears to be, fruitful. The only towns the. 


Engliſh have » in "Nova-Scotia are- that” of: -Port- 
Royal, or Annapolis, ſituate in the bay of Fundi, 


and that of Canſo 1a the eaſt, over-againſt the iſland 


Canſo. 


of Cape-Breton. 

The town or city of Annapolis lies upon an ex- 
cellent harbour on the eaſt ſide of Fundi Bay, ca- 
pable of receiving a fleet of a thouſand ſhips, and 
at the entrance of it has ſixteen or eighteen fathoms 
water on ; one ſhde,\ and ſix or. ſeven on the other. 
The town 1s pretty well fortified z and here the 


Governor reſides with a garriſon of five hundred 
Engliſh, Canſo, ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of - 
Acadia, will probably in time be a very conſidera- - 
\ ble town, on account of an excellent fiſhery near it ; ! 


tho? it ſeems the Engliſh have been diſturbed, "and 
great encroachments made on their territories and 


peace of Utrecht, _ $579 
An Engliſh gentleman, who wrote of this coun- 


The coun. try in the year 1920, ſays it muſt be acknow- 


try of Aca- Jedged that ever ſince the peace of Utrecht no'care 


dia fti)l un+ hag been wanting to - pfovide this province with 


Cultivated, 


You. III, NumMms, CXXXVII. 


deſtroyed our veſſels, -and 


Ing or fiſhing, and ding 


England have! of lite aſſered their 
fiſheries, and built'and peopled the town/of Canfo, 
and manage the- fiſhery there to -great" advantage: 


% ys EK. v 4 Z 4 
4 s. » . { 7 P 4 : p - 4 
2. RON. OF. OA OO OR” T8 LS. wat. + "RN Cue dr ds els +. abc. et 


Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, and other in- CH AP. 
ferior Officers both civil and military, and allo 
with a conſiderable number of regular forces ; but * 


with great ſubmiſſion, I think the Orator's queſti- 


on may very pertinently be repeated here, - Cui 


bono? And indeed what great ſervice can be ex- 
pected from a ſingle garriſon whoſe command 
reaches no farther than their guns, whilſt the 


VI. 


whole country is abandoned to the French, who Th, 
make ſettlements, and ereft forts by order of the French 


cot; : and haye poſſeſſed themſelves,of our fiſhe- 
ry at Canſo,- which 4s perhaps the beſt in "the 
world : For tho*, according to the true meaning 
of the 11th article of the treaty of Utrecht, they 
can claim no more liberty to fiſh there than on 
any other part of that coaſt z yet finding that their 
new plantations on Cape Breton were ſcarce ha- 
bitable, they not only managed their fiſhery on 
our ground, and in our harbours, but* by the 
aſſiſtance of the Indians pulled down our ſtages, 
proceeded” ſo far as to 
ſuffer none of his Majeſty's ſubjefts to catch or 
cure fiſh at the iſland of Canſo without firſt pay- 


Ing for a licence from the Governor of _ 
c 


Breton ; tho* the French have no manner of right 
to.theſe iſlands and harbours: If they had it would 
be an unpardonable crime in that Governor to 
allow the Engliſh to trade or fiſh there on any 


..account whatſoever. And. the reaſon, is becauſe all 


Governors in America, whether Engliſh or French 


receive expreſs inſtructions from their | Telpective 
maſters, to put in execution the articles gf” the - 


"= 


treaty of neutrality in/ America, - betwg 


to-the other, under the penalty of'the: veſſel fo trad- 
-\But, as'I am'informed. Wei paged e of /New- 
- r right to-thoſe 


24 $'«'! 2 . Howevery 


| Governor of Canada, on all the principal rivers, encroachs 


ts 
larly Se. Job's, Paſſamaquady-and Penob- 7 


James II. andthe late King-of Frances wherein” © 
-4t is ſtipulated, "that none 'of the ſubjects of "either *__. 
- Kipg fhall trade or fiſh in the'bays, &c. belonging. 
fiſheries in Nova-Sfotia by the French ſince the the:\ w 

; , being confiſcated." 
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CHAP. 


THE PRESENT: STATE 


However, the reſt of the country ſtill remains un- 


VE planted, The preateſt part of the European inha- 


itahts are French, who have taken the oaths to 
the crown of England, and the Indians are for the 


moſt part proſelytes to the French jeſuites; ſo 
that if a war ſhould break out again between 


Great-Britain and France, the French would 


Tfoon become maſters of Acadia and all Nova- 


Scotia again, in the. opinion, of. ſome. They haye. 


| *tis ſaid, always fifteen hundred regular forces in 


the neighbouring”. iſland of. Cape Breton, ahd 


- Britiſh fiſheries.qhere and at Newfoundland, ..de- 
ſtroy the foreigh trade of, our n&fthetm Colongs, | 
and out off all &@mmunication between them. ..hd | 


would be joined by a French ſquadron and land 
forces from Europe in caſe of a rupture, which, 
with the aſfliſtance of the natives, would enable 
them, ſay theſe gentlemen, to reduce Acadia un- 
der their power in a ſingle campaign, ruin the 


Europe. 


___ Whereas if this country were peopled and plant-_ 


ed by the Engliſh, it would not only yield us all 


manner of naval itores, great plenty of rich Furs 


9 


of that part of the world, continually harbouring CHAP, 
fleets of privateers, and French cruizers, to the VE 
thern "Colonies: And” this” witt-probably—be—rhe 

caſe again if we do not plant this country, and 

make proviſion againſt the attempts of the French 


- while the peace continues ; , and when this is done, 


ſtill Cape Breton will remain a thorn in our ſides, 
and probably, caſion 
the ſulyets ' of iG 


oforaſt, $0 Profs, ut þ 
iſland, ior*the Frehch m:; 


ther we reducei.that 
a conqueſt not only of Nova-Scotia, but of New- 
England itſelf, and all our northern colonies: 
And as we have no great reaſon to fear the French 


' will ever be able to effeft the latter, at leaſt in 


this age, ſo we muſt expect they will uſe their ut- 
moſt yan og the preſervation, of the. il 


Cape Bretahz for wheneverf thig falls} jy 
hands of the E ; by: 4 


and of 

2 the 

ngliſh, the French trade fo Cana- 

da and North-America muſt infallibly be loſt and 
Fall to the ſhare of Great-Britain; and all their 
hopeful ſchemes of uniting Canada or New-France 
to Louiſania, or South Florida, muſt vaniſh; for 


and ſkins, but preſerve to us the fineſt fiſheries in -Cape Breton and Newfoundland (already in our 


the world, ſecure Acadia againſt any attacks from 
Cape Breton, and with .the , help of an . Engliſh 


poſſeſſion) lie before the bay of St, Lawrence, and 
with the aſſiſtance of a _ſquadron of men of war 


ſquadron in time of war prote&t the trade of ftationed there'might eaſily cut off all communica- 


the northern Colonies. 


' 1+... Port-Royal, while it was in the: hands , of the 


44 | hile.  New-France can be approached.. | | 
© French laſt, war, was juſtly ſtyled the Dunkirk = ty a 6 


tion with that river, by which alone Canada or 
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CHAP. E W-BRIT AIN, or Terra de La- 

VII. 1 batador, in which I comprehend Hud- 
4. V ſon's Bay and Streights, is ſeparated from 
New Brie, Nova-Scotia by /the river of St. Lawrence and 


Hudſon's 
Bay. 


The fitua- 


tion and 


extent, 


o * 
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CHAP. v8... 


Of New-Britain, or Terra de Labarador, and Hudſon's Bay. 


degrees of weſtern longitude. 


This cold | inhoſpitable country js but thinly. 
peopled with Indians, and the only: part of it that | 


was ever thought worth the planting by an 


 Hudlon's Bay, where the Engliſh have four or 


five little forts and faftories, the chief of which, is © 11 4 p, 


_ fort Albany, The Hudſon's Bay, company trade vir. 


thither for furrs and skins, . to. the value of. fifteen wv Y 


or twenty thouſand Pounds prime coſt annually, Produce 
part of Canada, and extends from 49 to 64 de- P aly 


the coun- 


of which three fourths are Beaver Skins. > try. 
The eaſtern ſhores of this country; were; diſ- The firſt 
covered by StBASTIAN CaBort,. for Heng diſcovery 


VII, King .of- England, about. the year 1498, fit by 


CaBorT. - 


They. were afterwards. viſited; by.;D avis and. 0- 


| y. thers in. their | attempts to difcoyer a | north-weſt 
Europeans was the bottom and the- weſt - ſide of 


paſſage to - China; but , Captain Henry Hup-- 
SON, Who has communicated- his name !to the ey 
an 


- hip. nll that day to this. 


OF'NEW-BRITAIN. 
CH AP:and fireighus, fartunded almoſt - whole coaſt 


VH. going on ſhore in. ſeveral 
Hun:ox's) "Mr. Hupsox- made four: way ages: to the north 
diſcovery. Upon diſcovery, the firſt'in the year 160; when 

he ſer fail from England inthe: month of May; 
| and having made the' coaſt, of Greenland, failed 
-as' far as '81: degrees 30; minutes, 'and returned 
to England on the 15th - September the ſame-year. 
In the year 1608, he endeavoured. to diſcaver 
- 2" north-eaſt | paſſage” to. China,. but! coming | into 
= 75 degrees /30/minutes . north - Jatitude om :the 
9th of June, he found his way ſo: blocked up by 
mountains of ice that he returned/home... | + 
- The year (following, anno 1609, ha made 
another attempt-to find a way to China, bythe 
\north-eaſt, but was. again FO by fields of 
ice hear Noya Zembla. oY 50} 

' The following- year, - 16x07 Sip Cow 4s 
In ITH, Sir Dupity Diccts, Mr.' Wos- 
PTENHOLME, /-and-' other adventurers,” fitted * out 

. Mr. Hvpsox //again, / with orders! to” endeavour 
'to' find a paſſage through Davis's: Streights' to the 
- South-Sea or 'Pacifick Ocean, Accordingly Mr. 
-Hug5ow Iet fail from. England' in! April, and! on 
"the 4th'of June arrived upon the-coalt of Green- 
*Find; "from whence he  failed-''to-' the Ifland of - 
Deſolation ; then he ſteered almoſt 'due weſt till 
hethſcovered a point of land, being part of Terra 
de hobarader, in the latitude of 60, which is 
"called" Deſire Provokes, being riear the mouth of 
thoſe ſtreights which afterwards obtained the name 
of Hudſon's Streights : Theſe he entered ſoon: af- 


' ter, and failing through fields of ice to' the north- 


welt for upwards of three hundred leagues by com- 
* Putation, he came to. a ſmall ſtreight two leagues 
- over and very deep warer, through which he 
* paſſed between two promontories, calling that to 
the ſouthward Cape Woſtenholme, and that to 
- the north-weſt Digges's Iſland, the latter lying 
in 64 degrees 44 minutes north latitude: And 
now coming into a ſpacious ſea, whereity he 
' failed an hundred leagues ſouth, he affured him- 
ſelf he had found the paſſage into the Pacifick- 
"Ocean ; but perceiving at length, by the ſhal- 
low water, that he was embayed, he' was ex- 
_tremely diſturbed, for there was a neceſfity now 
"of remaining all winter in this frozen country, 
©there being no poſſibility of returning through 
the  Mengits till next ſummer on account of t 

' He brought his veſſel therefore to an Se 
Is 'a ſmall creek on the ſouth-weſt part of the 
"bay, 'where being in great diſtreſs for want of ni 
, proviſicns, he was plentfully ſupplyed with wild 
"fowl during the winter, and afterwards in the 
Jpring with fiſh; but the Captain was fo intent 


pon compleating his diſcovery, that he left his 


. men to take and falt up fiſh and victual the ſhip, 
while he ſearch'd every creek and corner of the 
' ſhore in his ſloop for a paſſage to the South-Sca. 
During his abſence his men did not 'only neg- 
le& to catch fiſh, but entered into a conſpiracy 
to- run away with the veſſel and leave him and 
the reſt of their Officers behind, which they Nut 

Hyo. . in execution ſoon after his return, forcin 

:0x's men and eight more into a b-at with a. very ring hin 


run niney of proviſions ; and they were never heard of oe 
wit is 


to periſh. had threatened to ſet part of the crew on ſhore, 
for not furniſhing the ſhip with fiſh when it 

 - was in their power, 
The conſpirators having left their Captain and 


his companions to ſhift tor themſelves, brought 


[named |New-Wales; and: here: he loſt his - ſhip,. 3 
"coming home! ina loop! Imaty hd heile in. he. 09214t1 


CORTE. 


This: gentleman iow Lailed to the 'bottom- of the bay, 
and. wintered' on: Chatlton+Iflatfd, in; 52: degrees 
- odd 'minutes north latitude, for. which reaſon the 
ſouth part of this | 
Bay. Ar his return” he:gave ſo dreadful: an; ac- 
count of the hazards he ſuſtained-/in his voyage 


\the year 1667, when Captain» G11Lam entered 
the bay; failing/to'a'river' near [the bottom. of. it 
in'';51 degrees north latitude, which he gudged to 

be a proper- place'for: ſettling a factory,” and called 

it Prince Rupert's River. Uponhis return his 
owners applyed to: King CrnarLes: I: fora 
patent to plant ' the/country, ' which«they:: obtained A patent 
'anno' 1670, Prince' Rupert” being 'the chief to plant 
far: row And the: company have carryed on: a 

{ſmall ' but profitable” trade thither/ with ſome 1n 


ſince. The Engliſh were-.enCc 
factories 'here by two! Frenchmen, who had been 
conducted tothe bay by ſome of the: riatives 'of 
e Canada, p 
"propoſing the ſettling of a colony'at the bottom b. 


| pore en 
Engliſh, and thereupon preparations were made 


was CnarLes Bartiy, Eſq; anno: 1670, who 
' built a fort on Rupert-River, | and 


a faftory to be ſettled at port- Nelſon, on the Fort 
_ welt ſide of the bay, in 57 
but the two. Freti men (Raprson' and Gibaa- 
'LEER) ſoon after | betrayed © that 'place''to 'the 
im French of Canada; However, in the year 1682 


ed port Nelſon to the Engliſh, 
The pretence of the mariners 
leave him for. this piece of barbarity being that the Captain 


the ſhip to. Digges's INand, where all their pro- © 
viſions being, {pent,. they ,went; on ſhore Wii jos 
furniſhed themſelves with great quantities of rd 
fowl: But Gxzzy. the Captain tain, of, the mutineers, 
'and three or four more of the ring-leaders, were 
Aurpriſed by the: natives and cut-in pieces. Where; 
upon ' Paxroxer,:! a ſervant; to,: Sit . DupLe: 
-Drccxs (whoſe, life the- mutineers., had ſpores l 
in; hopes he would, have been, inflrumental, in 
ting, their parilon,) took. the charge of /the ſhip The hip 
-upon/ him, and brought. her home on. the: 6th. of bane. 
September, +16xx; the crew being all ſo weak that 

- they were hot able. to manage. their. ſails without © 

the affiſtance of ſome fiſhermen. they . met with 

at ſea; and- part of them MEE: abYF; ſtarved. 

to death in the paſſage. 

.''The year following, Si: Tron ay. Surah Sir Tw0- 
nid the diſcovery,” atid - paſſing; HAR g Mas BuT- 
'Streights. entered-»the ſame bay, and. le _— 
ſouth part of it, which Hvupsox, had viſit 1 he the. " "ys 
-faiſed ſome hundreds of leagues: to pit: $41 44 
till he arrived at a 1 continerſt,;;which' the 
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The SO adventurer thay efitqtnd.: Hudſon's J Taiens's: 
Bay was Captain James, in :the;/ year 1631+ chicher: 


py 


— IN 


Iph is. uſually, called James's 


OS EET.” 
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from the ice, that: nobody. attemipted/ it again-till 
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terruptions from the French of Canada almoſt'ever 
to ſettle 
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of tye bay, the project was ſlighted by that mi- | 
3 whereupon the Engliſh' ambaſſador at that Nl 
theſe two- men in .the ſervice of the 


WIIRD 7 _—_— 
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in England 'to ſend a colony” tothe! bay, 
- The firſt Engliſh Govenor that''went thither 


= . - RY 
av ad ate cats 62," 
» 1+ op + og Str nbd ere. 


gave it the 
name of Charles Fort; and ſoon after he cauſed c—_— 


/ north latitude ©" e Net 


again, and reftor- 

In the year 1684. 

the chief faftory of rhe Engliſh was tremoved''to 
Chickewam-River, . and called Albany; and Aa Albany 
fort was erefted for i its defence wr the ſouth-weſt Fort. 
part of the bay. It was deſigned” alſo' to have 

fixed a colony on Charlton-Ifland, and' to have 
built warehouſes there for their Furrs; F but _ 

Y — place 


they thought fit to'change ſides 


Vern, 
1 


| 2 


CHAP. place was afterwards found incommodious, and de- 
YU. ferted again. "The company were tiow in poſſeſfi- 


WYY on of five ſettitinents (viz.) thoſe in Albany-River, | 


New-Se. Hayes-Ifland, Rupert-River, port Nelſon and New- 


their trade in” a floutiſhing condition, when the 


French, apprehenſive that the Engliſh' would draw | 


all the upland Indians to the bay, fent a detach- 


nent ©off troops from Canada under the command = 
The of the Chevalier Dx Troys, who' invaded our fet- 
- Frenchin- ents, and made himſelf maſter of Hayes-Ifland, 


7 _—_ fort Rupert, and Albany, ia July 1686, : though | 


* 


timeof Wwe were then at peace with France,- But the Eng- 


| peaceand Jiſh' ſtil] remaitied in'poſſefſion of port Nelſon ; and 


ethem. 57 the firſt war! between the confederates and the: 
_ French, in the year 1693, the Engliſh recovered 

the "reſt of their ſettlements in 'the bay, During 
"the laſt war the/French reduced all our ſettlements, 


... except Albany, under their power again, but they - 
Reſtored were yielded” to'Great-Britain by. the peace of U- 
trecht, anno 1713,” and we have remained in-pol- 


by the 
ce of 


ace of ſeſſion of then ever ſince, * 


Articles of By the tenth article ' of this treaty his moſt | 
that treaty chriſtian Majeſty obliged himſelf to reſtore 'to | 


relating to Great-Britain the bay and ſtreights of Hudſon, 
New-Bri- | 
tain and 


ew- Cituate on 'the' ſaid bay and ſtreights, with the 


| Lcotland. fortreſſes theve q ected, in the condition they then - 
, were, with afl\canftbn.and ammunition in the ſame: 
And it was agreed that 'commiſſaries on the part of 


Great-Britain and France ſhould determine within a 
year the limits to be: fixed "between. the ſaid bay 
of Hudſon and. -the ' places - appertaining to the 
French ; which limits the ſubjects of Great-Britain 


and France are not 'to paſs over to each other by 


ſea or land. . And commiſſioners-did afterwards ſet- 
tle the limits by an imaginary line drawn from a 


promontory -ſituate on the Atlantick-Ocean, in 58 


degrees 3o 'minutes, and 'running from thence 
ſouth-weſt to the: lake Miſcoſink or Miſtaſlin, and 


from thence ſouth-weſt indefinitely, to- the latitude of 


49; all the countries to the north being aſſigned to 
Great-Britain, and all on the ſouth, between that 
line and the river of St. Lawrence or Canada, to 
France; © ire;;.; 7 cel SP Pk 0 

_ "By the eleventh article France was obliged to 
make ſatisfaftion 'to the Engliſh company trading 
to Hudion's Bay for all-. the. depredations the 


[French had committed therein time of peace z and 


the Engliſh were to give the like fatisfaction to 
the French. _ hb IS Er 

- By the twelfth article of the ſame treaty, Nova- 

Scotia or Acadia, , Port-Royal or Annapolis-Roya], 

with their lands and dependencies, were entirely 

yielded and made over to Great-Britain in ſuch 

_ ample manner that the ſubje&ts of France were 

entirely excluded from all kind of fiſheries in the 

ſeas, bays and coaſts of  Nova-Scotia, eſpecially 

_ thoſe which lie towards the eaſt and within thirty 

| - leagues thereof, beginning from the iſland of Sable 


incluſive, and ſtretching thence to the ſouth-weſt 


_ . (but I queſtion if this is nota miſtake, and it ought 
not'to have. been faid to the North-Eaſt ; for Cape 
Sable. is the moſt ſoutherly promontory of Aca- 
_ dia, or Nova-Scotia)-however, it is, poſſible this mi- 

ſtake has given the French a pretence to diſturb our 
fiſhery at Canſo, on the north-eaſt point of Acadia, 


The orders of the Admiralty to Captain M 1 p- 
| DLETON, to endeavour a diſcovery of the 
 North-weſt-paſſage. Yn bes. 

* Whereas we have, in obedience to his Majeſty's 


* commands, ordered the Furnace Sloop, whereof 


2 


Severn, between = Nelſon and Albany, ahd 


with all lands, ſeas, ſea-coaſts, rivers, and places |. 


KK GG a 1H 6 HK Aa A 


THE PRESENT STATE 


you are Commander, to-be' fitted out in a proper CHA P. 
manner, to proceed on a voyage towards Hud-, Ts , 
ſors Strait, in order to attempt the diſcovery of % 


a paſſage that way into the weſtern American 
ocean, and have appointed the Diſcovery Pink, 
Wittiam Moor, Maſter, (who is hereby re- 


quired. and dire&ted to follow your orders) to-at- 
tend: you on that ſervice, you are hereby required 
and direted, fo ſoon as the faid Sloop and Pink 
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are ready for the fea, to fall down to the Nore, 


and when''they have been paid what is due to 


their companies, to proceed to Leith, and deli- 


_ ver the incloſed packet to Captain HoLBurnE, 


commander of his Majeſty's ſhip the Dolphin, 
containing orders to the faid Captain to proceed 
in company - with you, as far-as. the iſlands of 
Orkney,. for your better ſecurity againſt the pri- 
_ of ' the enemy, faid to be cruizing there- 
agg 2352 | 


> You are accordingly to proceed in company 
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the needle. 


with the ſaid ſhip Dolphin as far as the aforeſaid 


lands, and then to make the -beſt of your way 
with the Sloop and Pink under your command, 
towards: Hudfſon's Strait, and after paſſing the 


ſame, to proceed to Carey's Swan's-neſt ; .and 
then ſteer north-weſterly, fo as to fall in with the 
North-weſt land at Sir Tmom as Ree's Welcome, 
or ne ultra, near the latitude of 65 degrees 


North. 1 


© You are there to make the beſt obſervations 
.you can of the heighth, dire&tion and courſe of 
the tides, bearing of the lands, debth and found- 
ings of the ſea, and ſhoals, with the variation of 
* When you come up with Whalebone Point in 
652, you are to try the beſt paſſage in doubling 
that land, whether to eaſtward or weſtward, in 
caſe it be an iſland ; and on which ſide ſoever . 
you meet the tide and flood, to direct your courſe 
ſo as to meet the tide, whether north-weſterly or 
ſouth-weſterly, _ Ok 
* If after, in doubling that cape, you find either 
a ſtrait or an open ſea, you are to keep on your 
courſe, ſtill meeting the tide of flood; and if it 
be fo wide as to loſe ſight of land, then keep to 
the larboard or American ſhore, ſteering ſouth- 
weſterly, ſo as to take the bearings of the lands 
and ſoundings;;. and obſerve whether there are any 
inlets, bays, or rivers, to ſhelter the ſhips, in 
caſe bad weather, or contrary winds, oblige you 
to take harbour; and there make the beſt plans 
Fam £0 of ſuch harbours, and the charts ,of the 
coaſt, | | 
* You muſt make no ſtay any where, whilſt wind 
and weather permits, (except for making obſer- 
vations for your ſafety in your return) until you 
get to. the Cuthirard of 60 degrees North ; and 
then, if you continue to find and open ſea, make 
more careful obſervations of the American coaſt or 
iſlands, and of the head-lands, bays, and rivers, 
untik you make the latitude of 50 degrees, or 
any more ſoutherly Jatitude, in caſe you find it 
convenient to winter on the weſtern ſide of Ame- 
rica ;. but if you ſhould find it more convenient to 
return into the bay to winter, or can make your 
paſſage home in time, after making a diſcovery 
of th2 paſſage to the weſtern American ocean, . 
(which is more cligible) in order to proſecute 
the diſcovery to advantage next ſeaſon, then you 
need proceed no farther ſoutherly than 5o or 60 
degrees latitude, and make all proper obſerva- 
tions of the tides, bays, head-lands, ſhoals, and 
rocks on both ſides, if the paſſage bz narrow, or 
p ; « "LEGS ; Fg oy on. 
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on which ever fide the wind and weather permits 
you, with the variation, or any other curious ob- 
ſervations you cani'make; at wigs 
* If you find any inhabitants upon the coaſt, or 
any populous nations to the ſouthward, you 'are 


to endeavour by all proper means, to cultivate a 


friendſhip and alliance with them, preſenting them 
with ſuch trifles as they value, and ſhewing thern 
all poſſible civility and reſpett ; but to take caution, 
if they be numerous, not to let yourſelf be fur- 


Prized, but to be conſtantly on your guard againſt 


-any accidents, 


_ * If you find it proper to winter on the other 
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make them ſenſible 


"MF 2 »2 > Wy 1 8 EY it 


ſide of the paſſage, get to a warm climate not 
more northerly than 42 degrees in ſome ſafe 


Harbour, that may be of uſe in a future ſettlement; 


and rather" in an iſlind, if there be a good har- 
Four, which would be ſafer than on the continent 
for at thine Rement, 7 


 * Tf your place of wintering is within a proper di- 


ſtance to be ſupplied by the hatives on the conti- 
nent, take proper ſeeds, of fruit-trees, 'plants, 
grain and pulſe, and ſow them in the fpring, or 
in caſe you find any civilized nation, who want 
ſuch kinds, you ry © aw = ſome to them, and 


culture. 7p | | 
©TÞn places where you meet with inhabitafits, 


make purchaſes with their conſent, and take poſ- 
ſeffion of "convenient fituations in the country, in 
the name of his Majeſty of Great-Britain, | _ 

_ © But when there are no inhabitants, you muſt 
take poſſeſſion by ſetting up proper inſcriptions as 


firſt diſcoverers and pofleflors, Wop 

© If in your'paſſage you meet with any ſhips 
. trading to the weſtern countries, eaſtward of Ja- 
. pan, or any Japaneze ſhips, and you apprehend 
any danger from them, either from their force or 


number, you are to proceed no farther in the diſ- 


Eovery, but immediately to return, that ſhips of 


ſufficient force may be ſent-out next ſeaſon, to be- 
gil a trade, or make a ſettlement, without any 


apprehenſion of diſturbance from hny powerful. 


nation on that ſide, leſt any accidefit ſhould pre- 
vent your return, and diſcourage any farther at- 
tempts to be made for the future. $6.4] 
© If you ſhould arrive at California without any 
apprehenſion of danger, and chuſe to winter in 42 
degrees 
civilized nation and good harbour ) or more 
ſoutherly, then. endeayour to meet Captain Ay- 
$ON in the month of December, before the arrival 


of the Manila _ at the Cape St. Lucas, the 
ſouthern Cape of 


alifornia, and leave a topy of 
our journal with him, leſt any, accident ſhould 
Foz to wy upon your return, and ſo the diſ- 


covery be loſt, and it might prevent ſhips being 


ſent out to your relief in caſe of ſhipwreck. 


© But for as much 4s, in an undertaking of this 
nature, ſeveral emergencies may ariſe, not to be 
foreſeen, and therefore not ſo particularly to be pro- 
vided for by inſtructions before-hand, you are in 


fuch caſe to proceed, as upon advice with your 


Officers, you ſhall Judge may , be moſt advan- 


tageous. to the ſervice on which you 'are em- 


ployed, _ 
* When you return 


n home, you are to proceed 
mro the river Thames, and. ſend our. Secretary 


« an;account of your arrival and proceedings, for 
VOL, Jil. _ ane £5 
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* our information. Given 
* 2oth of May, 1941, 4 


To Captain M1DbtEToN, TOR Cue. Wacorn, a ; 
jeſty*s Sloop the Furnace, | 


: May, 1741. ED 
To Captain MtbpLerony'/- 
_ Jeſty's Sloop Furnace. | 


their uſe and mannet of | {ci BY command of their Lordſhips, 


. 
. 
- 
. 


Commander of his Ma-; + Tno. Franxr an. 


..  GLENOREBY.,. 


- By command of cheir Lordſhips,,.... _. 
99210100200 PaomasCottert: 


+ 


By the Commiſſioners" for executing ai office 


_ of Lotd High-Admiral of 'Great-Britain' and 
* Hen e+ 19.0 2 8 ar Ges 
ereby required and directed during 


_ © You are here 

* the courſe of your intended voyage, not to give 
* any diſturbance or moleſtation'to any of the ſhips 
* or floops, employed in the ſervice of the Hudſon's 
* Bay Company, but to give them all protection 
* and affiſtance that lies in your power, whenever 
opportunity offer of your being. ſerviceable 

© to them. Given under our hands the 29th of ES 


+, Cana, Waco, 


Commander of his Ma-  _- Vzreg BravcLeRks 


_ GLenorcChy, | 


'-  * FROMas Conpert: 


_ Captain Mtp DLETON's accountof the extraor- 


 dinary degrees and ſurprizing effects of Cold 


in Hudſon's Bay, North-america, read before 


the Royal Society, OR; 28, 1942. * 


TI obſerved that the 'Hares; Rabbers; Foxes and 
Partridges, in | 
Oftober, changed their native colours to a' ſnowy 
white ; and thar for ſix months, in the ſevereſt part 
_ of the winter, I never ſaw any but what were all 
white, except ſome Foxes of a different fort, which 
were grizzled, and ſome half red, half white.” 


September, arid the begirining of 


That lakes and ſtanding waters, which are not 


above 10 of 12 feet deep, are frozen'to the ground 
in winter, and the fiſhes therein all periſh, 


Yet in rivers near the ſea, and lakes of a gteater 


(where CaxTon is ſaid to have found a 


they 
. open all th 


depth than 10 or t2 feet, fiſhes are caught -all the 

| winter, by cutting. holes through the ice down'to'the 
water, and therein putting lines and hooks: But if they 
are to be taken with nets, they cut ſeveral holes in 
a ſtrait line the length of the net, and paſs the net, 
with a ſtick faſtened*to the head line, from hole to 
hole, till it reaches the utmoſt extent; and what 
fiſhes come to theſe holes for air, are thereby 'en- 
tangled iri the net ; "and theſe 'fiſh, as' ſoon as 
brought into the opeh air; are'inftantancouſly frozen 
as ſtiff as ſtock-fiſlh. The ſeamen hkewiſe freſhen 

' hole through 
the ice in the ſtream or ire Br the vat pan 
do at the beginning of the winter, 'and keep it 
at ſeaſon. - this hole they put their ſalt 
meat, ahd the minute it is emerſed under water, it 


their ſalt proviſions, | by cutting 2 large 


% 


becomes pliable and ſoft, ' though before it's immert 
Gon is wed la os 2 Ot: In 


© Beef, Pork, Mutton, atid Veniſon, that are kil- 
ted at the beginning of the winter, are pteferved by 
the froſt, for ſix 'or ven months, intirely' free 
from putrefa&tion, and prove tolerable' good ating, 
Likewiſe Geeſe, Partridges, and other Fowl,” that 
are. killed at the fame time, and kept with" their 


feathers on, and guts in, require no other preferva- | 
tive but the froſt to make them good wholdome 
ab T i % | he obng ater? = 


under our hands the CHAP. 
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CHA P.eatin F: | 
VI.” of 7 y are preſerved in the like manner, . 


we cannot be certain. We have du 


FT HE PRESENT: TATE 


as long, as the winter. continues. - All kinds 


. 
" 
3 p 


WAS In large lakes and rivers, the ice is ſometimes 
broken by imprifoned vapours z' and the rocks, 
trees, joiſts and -raftors of our buildings, are burſt 


with a noife not Teſs terrible than the firing off a great 


many guns together. The rocks, which are ſplit 
by the froſt, are heaved up in great heaps, leaving 
large cavities behind; which I take to be cauſed by 
impriſoned watery vapours, that require more room, 
when frozen, - than they occupy in their fluid ſtate. 
Neither do I think it unaccountable, that the froſt 
ſhould be able to tear up rocks and trees, and ſplit 
the beams of our houſes, when I conſider the great 
force and elaſticity thereof. If beer or water is left 
in mugs, cans, bottles, nay in copper-pots,” though 
they were by our bedfides, in a ſevere mght, 


they are ſurely ſplit to-pieces before morning, not 


being able to withſtand the expanſive force of the 
incloſed ice... Div 1 "Fs 
The air is filled with innumerable particles of 
ice, very ſharp and angular, and plain y. percepti- 
ble to the naked eye. I have ſeveral times this 
winter tried to make obſervations of ſome celeſtial 
bodies, particularly the emerſions of the Satellites 
of Jupiter, with refleCting and refraCting Teleſcopes; 
but the metals and glafſes, by that time I could fix 
them to the obje&, were covered a quarter of an 
inch thick with ice, and thereby the objeft render- 
ed indiſtin&; ſo that it is not without great difficul- 
ties that any obſcrvations can be taken. To 

- Bottles of ſtrong beer, brandy, ſtrong brine, 
- of wine, ſet out in the open air for three or 


four hours, freeze to ſolid ice. I have tried to get 
the Sun's refra&ion here to every degree above the 
r-. 


horizon, with EL Toxn?'s quadrant, but to no 
poſe, for the. ſpirits froze almoſt as ſoon as brought 
Into,open;ans oo grey x 

The froſt is; never. out of the ground, how deep 
down 10 
or 12 feet,/i and found the earth hard frozen in 
the two. ſummer months; and what moiſture we 
find five or. ſix feet down, is white like 1ce. 

| The waters 'or rivers near the ſea, where - the 
current of-the tide. flows ſtrong, do not freeze above 


'9 or.:1o feet deep. | 


All the water we uſe for cooking, brewing, &. 


is melted. ſnow and ice 3 no ſpring is yet found 
free from freezing, though dug, ne down. - 
All waters inland are frozen faft by the beginning 


never ſo deep down. 


of October, and continue, ſo till the middle of 


the walls of the houſe we live in are of ſtone, 
two feet; thick, the windows very ſmall with thick 
wooden. ſhutters, which. are cloſe ſhut 18 hours 
every day inthe winter. 
There are cellars under the houſe, wherein we 
t our wines, brandy, Rrong beer, butter, cheeſe, 
Ke Four large fires are "made in- great ſtoves 
built on. purpoſe, every day z as ſoon as the w 
is burnt down, to a coal, the tops. of the chim- 
$ are cloſe ſtopped with an iron cover: This 
keeps the heat within the houſe (though at the ſame 


- 
Uo 


time. the ſmoke makes our heads ach, and is very 


offenſive and unwholeſome;) notwithſtanding which, 


in four or five hours after the fire is out, the infide 
of the walls of our houſe and bed-places, will be 
two.or three inches thick with ice, which is every 


- morning cut away with a hatchet. Three or four 


red-hot, and hang them up in the windows of our 
apartments. I have a good fire in my room the 
major part of the 24 hours; yet all this will 


times. a.day we make iron ſhot of 24 pounds weight 


not . preſerve. my. beer, wine, Ink, \ &c, from CHA? 


- 
freezing. 


SHAYY 160 MOTETIAY SIC... 108 - * | 
For our winter dreſs we make -uſe of three tain 


of ſocks of coarſe blanketing -or duffil for the: feet; 
with a pair of deer-ſkin ſhoes over them 3. two pair 
of thick-Engliſh.ſockings, and a pair of cloth ſtock- 
ings upon: them ; breeches liped with flannel; two 
or three. Engliſh jackets, and a fur or leather gown 
over them'z .a large beaver cap, double, to come. 
over the face and ſhoulders, oh cloth of blanket- 
ing under the chin; with, yarn-gloves,: and a large 
pair of beaver mittings hanging down from the 
ſhoulders before, to put our-hands in, which reach 
up as high as our elbows 3. yet notwithſtanding this 
warm cloathing,. almoſt every . day, ſome of the 
men that ſtir abroad, if any wind blows from-the 
northward, are dreadfully frozen ; ſome have their 
arms, hands, and face bliſtered and frozen in a+ter- 
rible manner, the ſkin coming off ſoon after they 
enter a warm houſe, and ſome have loſt their ;toes. 
Now their lying in for the cure. of theſe frozen 
[Arms brings on the ſcurvy in a lamentable manner. 
any have died of it, and few are free from that 
diſtemper. I have procured them all the thelps I 
could, from the diet this country affords in: winter, 
ſuch as freſh Fiſh, Partridges, Broths, &c.. and 
the doctors have uſed their utmoſt ſkill in vain; .tor 


'I find nothing will prevent that diſtemper from be- 


ing mortal, but exerciſe and ſtirring abroad, ;.. 
 Coronz and Parhelia, commonly called Halo's, 
and Mock-ſuns, appear frequently about the Sun 
and Moon here. They. are ſeen once or twice a 
week about the Sun, and once. or twice a month 


| about the Moon, for four or five months in the win- 


ter, ſeyeral Corone of different diameters appearing 
OS Oo ON OPT RE HP AT” 20908 
_ I have ſeen five or ſix parallel Coronz concentric 
with the Sun ſeveral times in the winter, being for 
the moſt- part very bright, and always attended 


with Parhelia or Mock-ſuns. ,_ "The Parhelia are al- 


ways accompanied with Corone, if the weather is 
clear ; and continue for ſeveral days together, from 
the Suns riſing to his ſetting,, [Theſe rings are of 
various colours, and about 40 or 5o degrees in 
_ REC OICrs Fe C.. E, 
- The frequent appearance of theſe Phenomena in 
this frozen clime ſeems to confirm DescarTEs's 
hypotheſis, who ſuppoſes them to proceed from ice 
ooo Pos Aon once orgs nnd 
The Aurora Borealis is much oftner, ſeen here 
than in England ; ſeldom a night paſſes in the win- 
ter free from their appearance. They ſhine with a 
ſurprizing brightneſs, extinguiſhing all the ſtars and 
planets, and covering the whole hemiſphere : Their 
tremulous motion from all parts, their beauty and 
luſtre, are much the fame as in the northerti”parts 
of Scotland, Denmark, &, 
The dreadful long winters here may almoſt be 
compared to the Polar parts, where the abſcyice of 
the Sun continues for fix months; the air being per- 
petually chilled and frozen by the northerly winds 
in winter, and the cold fogs and miſts obſtruQting 


the Sun's beams in the ſhort ſummer we have here; 


for notwithſtanding the ſhow and ice is then' diſ- 
ſolved in the Do Bibs and Lower yet the moun- 
tains are perpetually covered with ſhow, and in- 
credible large bodies of ice continue in the adjacent 
ſeas, If the wind blows from the ſouthern parts, 
the air is tolerably warm, but inſufferably cold when 
it comes from the northward, and it ſeldom blows 
any Otherwiſe than between the north-caſt and ' the 
north-weſt, except in the two ſummer months, 
when we have, for the major part, light gales be- 

[, | | tween 


s * 


'CHAP-tyeen the caſt and'ithe- north, and” calms. 
PR 


threads, and 


make the 


ons towar 


O'F NEW-BRITAIN 


The 
northerly winds being ſo extremely cold,” is owin 
to the neighbourhood of high mountains, whoſe' 
ops are petpetually covered with ſhow, which eX- 
ceedingly chills -the air paſſing over them. © The 
fogs and miſts that are brought here from the Polar 
parts, in winter, - appear” vilible to the naked eye 
m 1licles innumerable, as as 'ſmallt as fine hairs or 
pointed 'as "Gy as needles. Theſe 
ificles lodge in_ ou? cloaths, and if our faces or 
hands be uncovered, they preſently raiſe bliſters as 
white as a linen cloth, and as hard as horn,” Yet 
if we immediately turn our backs to the weather, 

and can bear our hand our of our mitten, and with 
it rub the bliſtered part for a ſmalf time, we ſome- 
times the skin to its former ſtate : If not we 
of our way to a fire, and get warm 
water, wherewith we bathe it, and th diffipate © 
the humours raifed by the frozen air; ; otherwife 
the skin would be off in a ſhort time; with much 
hot, ſerons, watry matter coming from under AR 
with the skin ; and this happens to ſome almo 
every time they $9 abroad, for five or fix months 
ih the winter, ſo extreme cold is. the : air when the 
wind blows any thing ſtrong. 

Now [I have obſerved, that when it has been ex- 


 treme herd froſt by the Thermometer, and little 


or no wind that day, the cold has not near ſo ſen- 
ſibly affected us, as when the. Thermometer has 


ſhened much leſs freezing, having a brisk gale of 


northerly wind at the fame time. This difference 


may- be occafioned by thoſe ſharp pointed 
ificles beforementioned ſtriking more forcibly on a. 


_ windy day, than in calm weather, thereby pene- 


trating the naked skin, or parts but thinly covered, 
and cauſing an acute ſenfation of pain or cold : 


| And the fame reaſon, I think, will hold good in 


other places ; for ſhould the wind blow northerly 
any thing hard for many days together in England, 


_ the ificles that would be brought from” the Polar 


parts by the continuance of ſuch a wind, though 
imperceptible to the naked eye, would more ſen- 


'Ir is not a little ſurpriſing to. many, chat ſuch 


_ extreme cold ſhould be felt in theſe parts of Ameri- 


ca, more than in places of the ſame latitude on the 
coaft of Notway ; ; but the difference I take to be 
occaſioned by 'the. winds blowing conſtantly here, 
for ſeven months in the twelve, between the north- 


eaſt and north-weſt, and paſſing over a large FAT 


of land, and exceeding high mountains, &c. 
beforementioned: Whereas at Drunton in N ;dFng 
as I obſerved ſome years ago in wintering there, 
the wind all the winter comes from the north and 
north north-weſt, and croſſes a great part of the 
ocean clear of thoſe large bodies of ice we find here 
perpetually, At this Pace we have conſtantly eve- 
fy ye year nine months froſt and ſnow, and unſuffer- 
le cold from October to the beginning of May. 
In the long winter, as the air becomes leſs ponder- 
the Polar parts, and nearer to an,equi- 
fibrium, as it happens about one day in a. week, 
we then have calms and light airs all round the 
compals, continuing ſomerimes twenty-four hours, 
and then back to its old place again, in the ſame 
tnanner as it appery every ni in the Welſt-In- 
dies, near ſome of the iſlands. 
The Snow that falls here is as fine as duſt, but 


never MY Hail, » (ue at the beginning « and end of 


_ «© a hike © conſtant. elk 


fibly affe& the naked skin, or parts but ſlightly co-_ 
 vered, than when the T hermometer has Thewn a 


greater degree of freezing, and there has been little 
or no wind at the ſame time. _ 


much diminiſhed. 


witifer, Almoſt every full and change 
moon, very hard'gales from the north. 


ciple which our leartied Dr. Flatiey conctives to 
be the cauſe of the trade winds near the Equator, 
and their variations, 

« Wind, fays ke is moft' property defliied” to 
«be the ſtreim: or” current 6f the air ; and where 
<* ſuch current is erpetual | and fixed in its'courſe, 
<* it is neceflary, ns proceed from' a' permanent 
* and' unintermitting Wl, oh _ of producing 

agreeable to the 
© known properties of air ahd PH. and the laws 

< of motion of fluid bodies. *' Such an one is, I 
&% conceive, the aCtion of the Sun's 'beatns apon 
*© the air and water, as he paſſes every day oyer 

" the oceans, conſidered together with the nature 
- « of the foil and 'fitvation” of the adjoining conti- 
* nents. I fay, therefore, firſt, thar according to 

"the Jaws of ſtatics, the air which is leſs rarefied 

* and expanded by heat, and. conſequently more 
6 * ponderous, m muſt have a motion towards thoſe 

{© parts thereof which ate more rarefied, and leſs 
<* ponderous, to bring it to an equilibrium, &c,” 

Now, that the cold denſe air, by reaſon of its 
greater” gravity, continually preſſes from the Polar 
parts towards the Equator, where the air is more 
rarefied, to preſerve an equilibrium or balance of 
the Armoſphere, T think, is very evident from the 
wind in thoſe frozen regions blowing from the north 
and north-weſt, from the beginning of Ofober un- 
til May ; for we find, that when the Sun, at. the 
beginning of June, has warmed: thoſe coutitries to 
the oe, then the ſouth-eaſt, caſt and varia- 
ble winds continue till Ofobet again; and'I do 
not doubt but the trade winds aid hard gates may 
be found in the ſouthern Polar parts to blow to- 
Mio the Equator, when the Sun is in the northern 

Hgns, from the fame principle. 

\ The limit 'of theſe winds from the Polar parts, 
eats the Equator, is ſeldom known to reach 
beyond the goth degree of latitude ; and the nearer 
they approach to that limit, the ſhorter is the con- 


 tinzance of thofe winds. In New- England it blows 


from the: North''near four months in the Winter; 
at Canada, about five months ; at the Dane's ſet- 


tlement in Streights Davis, in the 63d degree of 
latirude, near ſeven months; on the coaſt of Nor- 


way, in 54 not above five months and a: half, by 
0 


reaſon of blowing over a great part of the ocean, 
as was before-mentioned ; for thoſe northerly winds 
continue a longer or ſhorter ſpace of time, accord- 
ing to the air's being more or leſs rarefied, ck 
may very probably be altered ſeveral PN $4 
the nature of the ſoil, and the firuation 

Joining continents. 

The vaſt bodies of ice we meet with in 718 paſ. 
age from England to Hudſon's Bay, are very fur- 
priſing, not only as to. their number, but magni- 
tude. It is; in truth unaccountable how they are' 
formed of ſo, great a bulk, ſome of them, being 
immerſed 100 fathom or more under the ſurface of 
the ocean; and a. fifth or ſixth part aboye,..an 
three or four miles in circumference. Some 4A | 
dreds of theſe we ſometinies ſee in our Yayage here, 
all in ſight at once, if. the weather 1s clear, Some 
of them. are equently ſeen on, the 'coalts. and 
banks of | Newfoundland and. N en-Englang, tho? 


Whenl[ haye been becalmed in Hudſon! sStreights 
for three or four tides, together, I, PAR ws | 
a 


of dear 


The conftant trade winds in theſe northern pats, thats 
1 think, undoubtedly to procced'from the ſame prin- 
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came a- 


cold, for the moſt part, in thoſe ſummer months. 


THE PRESENT STATE ' 


Ws and laid cloſe to the fide of one of them, 
ounded, and found roo fathom, water all round it, 
The tide floweth here: above four fathom; and I 


have obſerved, by marks upon a body of ice, the 
tide to riſe and fall that difference, which was a cer- 


tainty of its being a-ground, Likewiſe in a harbour 
in the iſland of Reſolution, where I continued four 
days, three of theſe iſles of ice (as we call them) 
und, I ſounded along by. the fide of 
one of them, quite round it, and found 32 fathom 
water, | and the height above the ſurface but 10 
yards; another was 28 fathom under, ahd the 
perpendicular height but nine yards above the water. 

1 can in no other manner account for the aggre- 
gation of ſuch large bodies of ice byt this: All 
along the coaſts of  Streights Davis, both ſides of 
Baffin's Bay, Hudſon's Streights, Anticoſh, or 


Labradore, the land is very high and bold, and 


100 fathoms or more cloſe to the ſhore. Theſe 
ſhores have many inlets or fuirs, the cavities of 
which are filled up with ice and ſnow, by the al- 
moſt perpetual winters there, and frozen to the 
ground, increaſing for four, five, or ſeven years, 
till a kind of deluge or land-flood, which common- 


ly happens in that ſpace of time throughout thoſe 


parts, breaks them looſe, and launches them into 
the Streights or Ocean, where they are driven about 
by the variable winds and currents, in the months 
of June, July and Auguſt, rather increaſing than 
diminiſhing in bulk, being ſurrounded (except in 
four or five points of the compaſs) with ſmaller ice 
for many hundred leagues, and. land covered all 
year with ſnow, the weather being extreme 


The ſmaller ice that almoſt fills the Streights and 
Bays, and covers many leagues out into the ocean 
along the coaſt, is from four to ten fathom thick, 
and chills the air to that degree, ,that there is a 
conſtant increaſe to the large iſles by the ſea's waſh- 
ing againſt them, and the perpetual wet fogs, like 
ſmall rain, freezing as they ſettle upon the ice; 
and their being ſo deeply immerſed under water, 
and ſuch a ſmall part above, prevents the wind's 
having much power to move them ; for though 


tt blows from the north-weſt quarter near nine 


months in twelve, and conſequently thoſe iſles are 
driven towards a warmer climate, yet the progreſ- 
five motion is ſo ſlow, that it muſt take up many 
years before they can get five or fix, hundred 
leagues to the ſouthward: I am of opinion ſome 


hundreds of years are required; for they cannot, 


_ rellite at Fort Churchill, on Saturday 


I think, diſſolve hefore they come between the 
zoth and 4o degree of latitude, where the heat 
of the Sun conſuming the upper parts, they lighten 
and waſte in time: Yet there is a perpetual ſupply 
from the northern parts, which will ſo continue 
as long as it pleaſes the Author of all Beings to 
keep things in their preſent ſtate. nn 
Obſervatians of the longitude, latitude, and the 
declination of the Magnetic-Needle at Prince 
of Wales's Fort, Churchill River. 
Having obſerved the ' t time 
of 'an emerſion of Jupiter's firſt Sa- 


11 55 50 
the 2oth of March laft, 1741-2, at Sh 
I find the fame emerſion happer 


at London, by Mr. Pouny's tables, 


compared with ſome emerſions aftu- = F"5 
ally obſerved in England near the\, ** 75 7? 
ſame time, at + 226 | 
 'Whenee the horary difference of 


meridians, between Fort Churchil and 6 7 
London, comes out 


4 
6 19 20 


Which converted into. Fs thou ofd., 
the equator, gives for the diſtance of >94.* 50 
the ſame meridians axed 
Wherefore ſince the time at London was later. in 


CHAP. 


VIE. 


_ 
4A \ Ts 
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denomination than that at Churchill, it follows that, &. 3 


according to. this obſervation, Churchill is 94 de- 
grees. 50 minutes in longitude weſt of London. . : 


I took ſeveral other obſervations,. which agreed. 
one with another to leſs than a minute, but this I 


look upon as the moſt diſtin&t and beſt. , _ 
The obſeryation was made with a good 15. foot. 


refrafting Teleſcope, and a two. foot RefleQtor of 
Grzcory's kind, having a good watch of Mr. 
GRranaM's that I could depend. upon ; for I have 


* 


frequent opportunities of diſcovering how much its, 


variation amounted to, and conſtantly found its. 


daily deviation or error to be 15 ſeconds ton flow ; 


by which means it was as uſeful to me for all pur- 
poſes, as if it had gone moſt conſtantly true with- 
out any change. This watch I kept in my fob in 
the day, and in bed in the night, to preſerve it, 
from the ſeverity of the weather ; for I obſerved, 
that all other watches were ſpoiled by the extreme 
cold. a Pos | 

| I have found from repeated obſervations, a 
method of obtaining the true time of the day at 
ſea, by taking eight or ten different altitudes of the 
Sun or Stars, when near the Prime Vertical, by Mr. 
SmiTH's or Mr. HapLzy's quadrant, which I 


have practiſed theſe three or four years paſt, and- 


never found from the calculations, that they dif- 
fered one from another more than xo or 15 ſeconds 
of time. This certainty of the true time at ſea 


3s of greater uſe in the praftice of navigation, than 


may appear at. firſt ſight ; for you thereby not only 


get the variation of the compaſs without the help 


of altitudes, but likewiſe the variation of the nee- 


dle from the true meridian, every time the Sun or 
Star 1s ſeen to tranſit the ſame, Alſo having the 


true time of day or night, you may be ſure of the 


meridian altitude of the Sun or Star, if you get a 
ſight 15 or-20 minutes before or after it paſſes the 


meridian ; and the Jatitude may be.,gbtained to leſs 


than 5 minutes; with ſeveral other uſes in aſtrono- 
mical obſervations; as the refrattion of the atmoſ- 
phere, and to allow for it, by getting the Sun's 


apparent riſing and ſetting, which any body is ca- 


pable of doing, and from thence you will have the 
ns. EE: 
If we had ſuch a Teleſcope contrived as Mr. 
SMITH recommends to be uſed on ſhip-board at 
ſea, now we can have an exact knowledge of the 
true time of the day or night from the above inſtru- 
ments and a goud watch, we ſhould probably 


# 


be 
able to obſerve the eclipſes of the firſt Satellite of 


Jupiter, or any other Phxnomenon of the like 


kind, and thereby find the diſtance of meridians 
or longitude at ſea. OE xt EG 

The variation of the magnetic-needle, or ſea- 
compals, obſerved by me at Churchill in 1725,* (as 


in Numb. 393 of the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 


' the months of March and April 1726,) was at 


that time north 21 degrees weſterly, and this win- 
ter I have carefully obſerved it at the ſame place, 
and find it no more than 17 degrees, fo that it has 
differed about one degree in four years, for in 1738, 
I obſerved it here, and found its declination 18 
degrees 


and refraction, and find the latitude here to be 58 


degrees . 56 minutes north: But in moſt parts of 


the world, where the latitudes are fixed by ſeamen, 
they are for the -moſt part falſly laid down, for 


want 


weſterly. _ I have carefully obſerved, and - 
made - proper allowance for the Sun's declination 


OF NEW-BRITAHIN: 


cud3 - want of have regard to the variatibn. of the Sun's 


o 


N. ſeven or eight leagues diſtance, in the latitude 


_ E.. two fathoms. 


declination, which, computed at a diſtant meridian, 


v. when the Sun is' near the equator, may make a 


great error in the Sun's s ing and ferting, | azi- 
—_— \&$12 of) £455 


The foregoing, EG Kent beeb. g given by 
Capt. M1ppLerton,. tothe late worthy Preſident of 
the Royal Society, Sir Hans SLoaxz, Bart. he 
was pleaſed to communicate the fame*to the Socie- 
ty, and at the ſame time, as the ſurviving truſtee 
of: the, late Sir. GoprrEy CAREY to;. nominate 
Capt. Mippuztox to, receive year the prize 

edal; given, annually. by - the "Rap Society, in 
conſequence, of. .Sir 5ODFREY,S. benefaCtion ; and 
the ſame was accordingly preſented, to. the SIT 
on She Andrew” S i 3 5 F142 ban. ted 


ATE 7 S155 FIT IIETR 4..40 AD, EFELD REIT Y 
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Als An abſtrat of Capt. pn ponpke Is Mirppr z- 
. Town's journal, when he attempted to diſcover 


. a-north-weſt paſſage, by order of the Lords 


of the Admiralty, anno 1942; / 


_ I faiPd from Churchil 'the firſt day of July, and 
ottiniiad ſailing with a fair wit: till the third, 
when we ſaw an iſland, the two extremities bearing 
N. by E. and E. by N. lying inthe latitude of 63 
N. and longitude from Churchil'5® 40' E. which 
I-take to: be the ſame which Fox cehpond Brook- 
Cobham. On the fifth day, I faw'/a Headland on 
the north ſide of the' Welcome, beating N. W. b 


of .63®20,, and: longitude from Churchil: 4* E. 
Here I tried the tides ſeveral times, and found 
cloſe in-with the land the tide to -run two miles an 
hour ' from the N. by E. which T take to be the 
flood z : and by the lacks, from ſeveral trials, I 
found that a Weſt or a W. by N. Moon made high 
water, having a full Moon that day, On the 8th 
day ſaw the north fide"of the Welcome, with much 
ice in ſhore; I tried the tide and found it ſet E. | 

On the ninth, continuing y 
courſe. and failing through much ice, 'I was obliged 
at length to grapple to a large piece.” The Tender 
did the ſame to keep off from the ſhore, the wind 
blowing us right upon it, I tried the tide frequent- 
ly, -and could diſcover neither flood nor ebb by my 
current log. Here we were faſt jamm'*d up in ice, 
being totally ſurrounded for many miles, and the 


wind- ſetting it right upon us, it was. all ice for ten 


leagues to windward, and we were in great danger 
of being forced aſhore; but it happily falling calm, 


' after we had lain in this candition two or three | 
_ days, the pieces of ice ſeparated, .or made ſmall 


openings, we being then within two miles of the 
ſhore; and with no ſmall difficulty hauled the 
ſhips from one piece to another, till we got amongſt 
what we call failing ice, chat is, where there are 
ſuch intervals of water, as a ſhip by ſeveral traver- 
ſes, may get forwards towards the intended courſe. 


| In this manner we continued till we ſaw a fair Ca 


or Headland, to the northward of Whalebone 
Point, in the latitude of 659 10'N. and longitude 
trom Churchil 89 54 E. This I named after my 
worthy friend, Cape Dobbs, I had very good 
foundings between the two ſhores of the Welcome, 


| having 46, 48 and 49 fathoms water. At the fame 


time that I ſaw Cape Dobbs, I ſaw a fair opening 
bearing N. by W. which, according to my inftruc- 
tions, I ſtood in tor among the failing ice. It was 
juſt flood when we entered it; the tide running 
very ſtrong, which, by obſervation afterwards, I 


found to run five or fix miles an hour ; I run over 
AQ'L. HI, 


ftrong tides. 


ſore rocks 611 the north fide" of it vel tockily; :. 


being juſt high water,”and; anchored- in' abour' 4 
fathoms : But a$'foon as'the tide of ebb was mide 
it ran fo'ſtrong, and' ſuch” quantities and bodies of 
ice came-down upon us, that - we! were” obliged 'to 
ſteer the ſhip all'th&'tirme, and keep'all hands upon 
their guard,” with "ice"'poles to Thove" off the ice; 
notwithſtandings' which, we brought-- 
home, . and taking” hold again, L i of Fs army of 
the anchor was broke off. On FG -4s 
The next day I ſent my. halter in the þ844 


to ſeek outſome"ſeeuret place for the ſhips, it being 


1mpoſſible to''keep a'float where” we were : Some 


-Uskimay Savages'came off to us, but had nothing 
-to trade; I uſed them civilly, "made them ſome 


preſents and difiviffed them. * As ſoon as T' got the 


ſhips ſecured, I employed all my officers and boats, 
having my ſelf no/little ſhare in the labour, in try- | 
ing the tides, and"difcovering the courſe and nature 
:of rthis' opening ; and after repeated trials, for three 

weeks ſucceſſively, 'T' found the flood: conſtantly to 


come from the' eaſtward, and that it was a large 


river.-we were got into, but ſo full of ice there' was 
ho ſteering the ſhips with any probability , of ſafety, 
while the ice” was driving ' up and down with the 
Here'I lay not a little impatient to | 
get'out ; went ſeveral times'in my boat towards the 
mouth of the river, and from a hill that overlook*d 
part of the Welcome, ſaw that place full of ice, ſo 
'thart I found there was no'time loft by our being in 
y ſecurity; however, I ſent my Lieutenant and Maf- 
ter in the eight oar*d boat, to look out for a har- 
bour near the entrance of the river, but they found 


hone ; and it was a ſmall miracle they got on board 


again; for they were ſo jammed up with ice, which 


.driving the ſtrong tides, would inevitably have 
ſtove the boat to pieces, 


Trithed, had it not been for an'openitig in a large 


piece of ice into which they got the boat, and with 
it drove' out of the: rivers mouth ; but when the 


"tides flack*d the :ice "opened as uſual, and they 


rowed: over to' the north ſhore, ſo'got in with the 


flood. I ſeveral times ſent the Indians on ſhore to 
fee if they knew any thing of the land, but they 


were quite ignorant of it, In this vexatious condi- 


tion I continued three weeks, reſolving to get out 
. the firſt opportunity the river was any thing clear 
.of ice, and make what diſcoveries T could by meet- 
\ This river, which by frequent 
trials of the lands ſoundings, tides, &c. I was able 
_ to take a-draught off,, I nam'd the river Wager, 


ing the flood tide. 


after the Right Hon. Sir Cuartes Waces. | 
On the third of Auguſt, the river for the firſt 
crime was a little clear of ice; and accordingly, in 


 purſiit of our diſcovery, on the fifth by noon I got 
-into the latitude/ of 669 14, we had then got into 


a new ſtreight much. peſtered with ice ; and on the 
north ſide of which we ſaw a Cape, or Headland, 

bearing north; we had deep water and very ſtrong 
tides within four or five leagues of it, I nam'd this 
Headland Cape Hope, as it gave us all great joy and 
hopes of its being the extreme north part of America, 
ſeeing little ornoland tothe northward of it. We turn- 
ed, or worked round it the ſame'night, and got five 
or fox leagues to the N. by W. before we could per- 
ceive any otherwiſe than a fair opening; but about 
noon the ſixth day, after having got into. the lati- 
tude of 66 40', found we were embayed, and by 
two-in the afternoon, could not go above” three 
leagues further; and having tried the rides all che 
forenoon, every two hours, till two of clock in the 
afternoon, found neither ebb- nor flood, yet deep 


waters. From this it was concluded thar we had 


24U . overſhot 


"and all muſt have pe- 
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'Y-* ceeding above three or four leagues further, it was 
_ agreed upon by. all to return! back and fſearch'nar- - 


THE PRESENT: STATE 
F bY P. overſhot the ſtreights on the north-eaſt ſhore, from 


whence the. flood. came ; and-as there was ng pro- 


rowly for a. ſtreight, or: opening, near where we 


| found the ſtrong. tides. On:the ſeventh, after we 


middle of this ſtreight, I could ſee 
the whole being about 18 or 20 l 


_ were confirmed the flood came in at the N. E. from \ 
the E. by S.. I went on ſhore in-the boat and found 
it flowed 15, feet three days after the'full, and a 


W, by S. Moon made high water : I travelled 12 


_ or 15 miles from hill to hill inland, till I came to a 
very high mountain, from whence I plainly ſaw-a 


freight, or opening, the flood came in at; and 
the mountain I ſt@od upon being Pay near the 

th ends of it; 
leagues long, and 
ſix or ſeven broad, and very . high land on both 


| "ſides of it, having many ſmall iflands in the middle 


and on the ſides of it; but it was all frozen faſt 


| from fide to fide, and no appearance of its clearing 


this year, and near the 67th degree of latitude, 
| and no anchoring the ſhips, being very deep water 


cloſe to the ſhore, and much large ice driving with 


the ebb and flood, and but little room if thick * 


weather ſhould happen, which we continually ex- 


| pett in theſe parts, It was agreed upon in. council 


to make the beſt of our way out of this dangerous 
narrow ſtreight, and to make obſervations between 
the 64th and 62d degree of latitude. The Frozen - 


| Streight I take to run towards that which By1or 


__ Purſuant. to the 


named Cape Comfort, and the bay where F ox had 


named a place, Lord Weſton's Portland ; it is in 


the latitude of 66% 40', and. 129 49. eaſt from 
Churchill... ... | ; 


_ with little encouragement. | On the eleventh of Au- 


.guſt, I once more ſaw the iſland of Brook Cobham, 
and continued trying the tide, and ſtill finding the 
' flood came from the eaſtward, and by coaſting 
along. the Welcome, was certain of its bei 
main land, though there are ſeveral ſmall iſlands 
and deep bays, and ſaw ſeveral black Whales, - 


ng the 


of the right Whalebone kind. I worked off and 
.on by Brook Cobham, ſent the northern Indians 
on ſhore upon the iſland, who, at their return, 


gave me to underſtand it was not far from their 
.country, and deſired I would let them go home, 
| being tired of the ſea. I kept them with aſſurances 
| that I would a& according to my promiſe, and. 
finding no probability of a paſſage in two or three 
days after, I gave them a ſmall boat well fitted 
_ with fails and oars, the uſe of which they had 


been taught, and loaded it with fire-arms, powder, 


ſhot, hatchets, and every thing deſirable to them. 


They took their leave of me, and I ſent another 
boat for water, which accompanied them on ſhore, 


_ © the ſouthern Indian being with them, 


The ſouthern Indian who: was linguiſt for the 
northern ones, returned with the boat, being uſed 


to the Engliſh cuſtoms at the fa&tory ; and deſirous 
of ſeeing England, being a willing handy man, [I 
| brought him with me. And the ſame evening 
which was the 15th of Auguſt, I bore away for 


England, thinking to have tried the tide at Carey's 
Swan's-neſt, but could not fetch it. 
ſaw Manſel!'s iſle. On the 2 ft Cape Diggs was in 
fight. On the 26th made Cape Reſolution, and 
arrived at Cariſton, in Pomona, one of the iſlands 


.of Orkney : Moſt of my men being ſo very much 
afflicted with the ſcurvy, and otherwiſe ſick and 
eiſtempered, that I ſhall be obliged to leave part 


- - Reſolution, we bore away and * 
tried the tides on the other ſide the Welcome, 
ſounding , and obſerving cloſe . in ſhore, but met 


On the 2oth 


of them behind-me, and only-wait t6 imiptety lifnds & 
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to carry the ſhip ſafe to Lotidon.' ” 
S# $2765 VERSE } 5141 44: bY ; 
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| The remarks of Mr. Doszs (who proj 
| in ſeveral letters to"the" Captain,” with 
_ Mrpbrzrow's anſwers to them. ! 
30 ; | Mr c D OBBS to Captain M ID DLE Tox.\.., 
' Dear Sir, - --: c ; nfs $7.33 BE v2 
© I had both yours from Orkneys, and the du. 


voyage) upon Capt. MippLzTox's 5, . "aw 
TS 


© plicatr you wrote when you arrived in 


© Thames, which I immediately "anſwered fro: 
© Lisburn, congratulating you upon your ſafe 
* arrival with the ſhips after ſo dangerous a dil- 
* covery; and at the ſame time, expreſſing my 
* concern at your not having found the paſlage, 
as we had reaſon to have expected it, if you had 
found' things agreeable to the former journals. 
I direfted for you as formerly in London-Street, 


from Mr. ALLan laſt night, that you have not 
got my letter. Since I have not a duplicate of 
* what I wrote, I ſhall now again mention the 
chief points I wrote to you before to be reſolved 


whole, and hope you will ſtill ſend me the copy 
of your Fin po and the draught you made of 
| what: you diſcovered. 4 | 712208 

_ © T am convinced from the extratt you have 
ſent me of your journal, that from the Welcome 
.in 642, to the latitude of 679, there are no hopes 
of a paſſage on that coaſt; and if there is any, 
it muſt be further north, and conſequently at- 
tended with more difficulty ; this ſeems to be 
aſcertained by your finding ſo large a river as 


« 
o 
o 
o 
« 
© 
« 
o 
C 
o 
o 
. 
c 


Point, and the Cape you have honoured me 


be ſo much-the broader in that place. I ſhould 
vages underſtand the language of the Eskimaux 
ſavages which came on board you, for they 
might then have given you ſome account of that 
country and neighbouring ſea, if any near it to 
' the weſtward. | 3 heh 
© You obſerved, that a W. by N. Moon made 
* high water, and a W. 


you not acquainting me, whether the lands to 
'* the eaſtward, or ſtarboard, as you ſailed North, 


. © were continuous iſlands, makes me at a loſs to 
know whether the ride there came from the eaſt- . 


ward or from the north-eaſtward by Ca 
Hope, and the new ſtreight you diſcovered from 


from near Cape Comfort on Weſton's Portland, 


* culty I find in accounting for this, makes me deſire 
your opinion upon it; you have confirmed that 
* a W. by N. Moon makes high water at the Wel- 
come, and a W, by S. above Cape Hope. ByLort 
and Barxin affirm, that aS. by E. Moon makes 


c 
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* your bay above Cape Hope, be eight points later 
* and only two points laterin going from Cape 
© Hope to the Welcome, ſince you were there as 
* near Cape Comfort as the Welcome, and there- 
* fore as the ſtreight you ſaw was made Ks of 
| * DrOKENn 


_m 
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rojeted: this 


near Ratcliff-croſs, . but found by a letter I had 


that of Wager to the northward of Whale-bone 


is large, the continent thro' which it runs muſt 


C 

* with the name of; and if the freſh ſtream there 
* have been glad to have one of your northern ſa- 
c 
v 


by S. above Cape Hope. 
in 669 40', conſequently the tide at the Wel-_ 
come muſt flow from the other as it is later; but 


the mountain, through which the tide came, - 


where the ſtreight you ſaw ended. Now the diffi- | 


high water at Cape Comfort ; if that be fact, can 
the tide; in ſo ſmall a way, from Cape Comfort to 


oe. 


© in, and delire:your anſwer and opinion upon the | 


vn. 


La, 
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OF. NEW- BRITAIN! 
.CHA P. £ STRFIR lands, or iNarids' to the north-eaſtward, 


|.*- whether aroune theſe iſlands ' a northern tide 


© \might not have ſet: about ſome -of theſe Head- 

.* Lands, as well: as 'a ſouth-eaſtern tide from 
© Hudſon's ftreight? 7, 

© T alfo deſire your opiriion, hue the great 

© quantity of ice you forind near the Welcome, not 

© mentioned by Fox of Sero3cs, was cauſed by 

'*: the-winter's having been more ſevere there than 


© whence do you imagine they carne, fiice none 
© haveever been mentioned to Tas been ſeen pal- 


_ © ſing or repaſſing Hudſon's ſtreight? [6 
2 ©. Theſe were the chief things'I would have had 
your opinion upon: But as upon the whole, I ap- 

© prehend it would be'in vain to puſh it any farther 


* that way ; I think the'only ſafe way now, is by 


_ © the rivers of Nelfon, or Churchill, 'by going up 
_ © to their end, from thence deſcendin ſach rivers 
*a5 "fall from thence into the » 
- © This can only be done by laying open the trade, 
_-*7and difſolving the company for ſo far, and then 
e - making proper ſettlements higher up upon theſe 
| © rivers to the ſouth-weſtward in a more temperate 


tern OCECAn, 


© climate; and therefore I deſired. your aſliſtance, 
” if you approved: of it, to inform me as much as 
*'you could of theſe rivers and inland countries, 


* © with their climates, and what advantages we 
-i might have by making ſettlements up thoſe ri- 
' © vers, in the bottom and weſtern ſide of the bay, 
16] which muſt enlarge” our trade, and ſecure 'our | 
' © ſettlements there from the French, and regain the 


- © trade which has been loſt to chem by the mono- 
<. pdly| of the company. 


: © As this, ſince the other has failed, ' would be 
£2. publick benefir, F have been preparing all T 
\© can to inforce it, and ſhould be glad to have 
-© what further accounts or materials you can furniſh 
-< me with, from any journals you have had, or 


«© accounts of theſe climates, countries arid trade, 
-< and then T ſhall make ho doubt of Engaging the 
'© merchants to Joih -us in JET that IE and 


© ſettling thoſe countries. 


. © Left this ſhould miſcarry, as well as my laſt, 
'< T have incloſed it to Mr. ALLan: to deliver it to 
* You, and hope to haye your atiſwer as ſoon as 
* you can conveniently, with your Journals and 

« * Jrayght. 


- ©'T wiſh you health and pioloerity 1 in all your | 


's = WORKINGS, and am, with great eſteem, 
Dear Sir, FANS 
your moſt obedient 


_ 


Dublin , November Fu | 
219, 1742. | , _ A, Dosnss. 


humble ſervant 


| Captain M 1DvDpLETON to Mr. Dorss. 


| | London; Novembe 
' BR, | "9 290 
© I had the favour of yours of the 20th ult. 
* which happened to lie ſome days at my former 
* habitation, before it was forwarded to me; and 


* I ſhall tranſmit you the chart, together with the ' 


* Journal, and other obſervations, by the firſt con- 


* venient opportunity. In the mean time, I ſhall 
* give you the beſt {atisfaftion I am able, with re- 
'* lation to the difficulties that have occurred to 


* you. And firſt, it is to be noted, that all the 
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* Tand dlong the eaſt fide of the Welrothe, FOO 649 © © 4p P. 


© of latitude to the Frozen-Streights, is one continu- 


© ed level land, ſomewhat like Dungeneſs, low ani” 


* ſhingly, the great tides. you-mention,;-'which flow 


© up'the river Wager, and off Cape Dobbs, . come 


© all fom the Frozen-Streights, E. by: N. by cont- 


© paſs, according; tothe courſe of the:new Streight, | 
© that 'we paſſed! between Cape: Dobbs" arid Cape 


© Hope; the  mean'/ variation between--the! fail 
WH) " Wy or--whether you imagine'it was the uſual - 


quantity which 1s there every year; and fince 
« you' ſaw black Whales at the Welcotne, from 


© Capes 40? weſterly, and makes thertrue courſe 
© of 'this "Areight neareſt N. 40® eaſterlyz- the fail 
< freight ends to the weſtward of Cape: Hope;'in a 


-* bay - 20 leagues Yeep; and 15 -leagues' broad, 
* which lies W; N. W.by the true bearings; and 


we carefully ſurrounded it; failing up'to the very 
© bottom within 2 or 3 leagues; and/tound no ap- 


© pearance 'of a' paſſage for-either tide or veſſels.” 


All the way as I failed-from- Cape Hbpe, quite 
down to the bottom of this bay, I 'tried. the tide; 
and all round I found neither ebb -nor flood, 
which muſt have' appeared had there been any. 


ce. 
* The land was all very high and' boldy:aſcending 
© into the {country to avaſt height, without wa | 
I 


breaks, ſo that had''there been a Jug here w 
could not have miſſed of it. Bu 
« 'With regard tothe: tide, which you think 


© would have been obſtruted from' flowing ſo ra- 
© pidly to Wager river; if the i was froze 


faſt from ſide to' ſide! 
© I need only obſerve tb you; that at Chutchill, 
all the winter, 'the tide ebbs and'/flows up the ri- 


ing lifted every tide of flood from'12' to 18 feet, 
all except what 1s faſt to.the ground, and falls 
again-upbn theebb, though 8 or g feet thick. Now 
cloſe to the north end of the Frozen Streights 
1s 100. fathoms of water or. more, and probably 
that depth may continue the whole length; and 
then there is paſſage free for the flood and ebb 
to paſs without lifting; but I obſerved this ice 


iſland at Churchill. 

« You ſeem to be at a loſs how t6 accbinit for 
the black Whales getting to Brook Cobham, if 
they do not paſs and repaſs by Hudſon's Streights. 
Now, *tis true, I never ſaw any, above 20 
leagues up Hudſons Streights ; but I have traded 
with Indians off Nottingham and- Diggs, for 
Whalebone juſt freſh taken; for my own part, I 
cannot think theſe Whales come- round Cary's 


the ice; for we ſaw many of them in Wagef ri- 
ver, and in 639 latitude, and” theſe' may not 
come thro* Hudſon's Streights,' but to the north- 


appear to be the. broken land' and iNlands ; 4nd 


vis may' have' a- communication ' with this new 
Frezen Streights,. and Waetes, EC. may. come 
from - thence, 
* It is hardly poſſible to account For the difficul- 
ties about the tides ; for though it flows E. S. E. 
at Reſolution, and. S. by E. at Cape Diggs, 
which makes five points in running 130 Jeaguesz 
yet it is but one point in going down to Albony 
and Mooſe river, - for there it flows ſouth, and 
the diſtance 250 leagues. 
© So from Humber to Cromer, on he Lincoln- 
© ſhire coaſt (as | mentioned formerly) is but 14 


a @ aA UH 2a a 


& leagues z- at one place it, lows W: by S, at the 


« other N. W. Likewiſe from the Frozen Streights 
* to Churchil is but two points difference, or one 
* hour and half of tune, in the diſtance of 200 

leagues 3 


ver inthe bei manner as if there was no ice, be- 
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' was all cracked round the ſhores, and on the 
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Swan's-Neſt, but thro* the Frozen Streights under 


ward, as all the north-ſide of. Hudſon' 's Streights | 
Cumberland Bay, Baffin's Bay, and Streigths Da- 
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CHAP. 


THE PRESENT: STAT 
< leagues 3 fo that” T'think no. rule can be fix'd, , 


VII.  < where "tides flow into deep bays, obſtructed by 


YL iflands ot counter: tides. 
| © Theiice T-met with inthe 


'' 


_ _-+-ofvit to 'the northward of all the parts before dil- 


_ * ally happens; and it was-alſo ſooner' clear in the | 
paſſage to 


<.covered :| ſo-that none who/went before me could 
© have ſeem itz for moſt of it lay to. the north; of | 
+ Whalebone-Point ; and -every year is not :alike, 
to wind bringing -it to the; ſouth- 
<* ward 3 and'it is intirely directed by the winds | 
© here, as'well as in all other: ports of the bay. In - 


< with refpect 


<* our way/to Churchill, there was leſs ice than uſu- 


< ſpring, by-1 5 days than common. . 
© Undoubtedly there is no hope of A. paſl; 
© encourage any further trial between Chufchill and 
© ſo-far as we have gone ; and 4f there be. any fur- 


© ther to the northward, it muſt be impoſlible for : 
© the-ice,/ and the narrowneſs of-any ſuch outlet, in 
© 67 or-689 of latitude, it. cannot be clear of ice | 
© one week in a year, and many years, as IL appre- _ 


NN hend, not Clear at all. W9) | 


-  * In any other attempts, 1-ſhall--be glad to give | 
© youall the aſliſtanceI can, and furniſh you with any | 
« other informations that you may think needfu] to | 
< promote your delign ; but I hope never to ven- . 


© ture myſelf that way again. 


'© thing done for me in the Navy at preſent ; or to | 


. © My friends being out : 
© there will be a great deal of difficulty to get any 


© procure any. other recompenſe for my loſs theſe 
© two ſummers in leaving the Hudſon*s-bay ſervice, 


© where I- ſhould have 14001. in the time that I 
© bave acquired but x60 1. in. the Government's. - 


< I remain, with great ſincerity and reſpect, . 


W/E YE_qvHmH T_T 


Wo N 
... your moſt obedient, 
- humble ſervant, 


. C. MipDLEToON. 


P; $.,:* The Efkimaux,. and the northern In- 


© dians I had with me, were utter ſtrangers to each 


© other, in manners and language ; neither could I | 


© make theſe Eſkimaux underſtand me by the Vo- 
« cabulary I had of the language of thoſe in Hud- 
OE TERS X57: 


Mr. DozB8s to Captain MiDDLETON. 

Dear Sir, | Wn, 

© I have your laſt favour of the 27th of Octo- 
© ber, in anſwer to the difficulties I ſtarted, which 
you have fully anſwered; fo that I am fully con- 
vinced there. can be'no paſſage N. W. by Sea, as 
we. ſeemed to have had reaſon. to expe&t; and 
therefore it would be very wrong to think of at- 
_tempting it for the future. But Iam ſtill of opinion, 
that the publick may have a great advantage by 
_ the :Hudlon's Bay trade.z..if it be laid open, and 
the country. ſettled higher up upon theſe great 
. rivers,, which run into the; bay, by Mooſe, Al- 
bony, the. Severn, the Nelſon. river ; and theſe 
ſettlements, as. the rivers come. from great lakes 
to the ſouth-weſtward of .the bay, would be in a 
much more temperate climate, than at the 
mouths of the rivers, among the ſwamps, where 
they and the bay continue.a much longer time 
frozen, than farther into. the country ; ſo. that 
whoever would ſcttle higher up, might haye yery 


: 


of the Admiralty, 1 find | 
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Dublin, Decemb. 
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weſtward of Penſylvania, above.the-greatifall of 


© Magaray ſecure all the,,navigation of the: lakes, 


and cut 'off/ their communication with, the Miſh- 
ſippl,. and .alſo ſecure a great deal of the trade to 
the: north;eaſtward, of , theſe. Jakes, to; Rupert”s 
river, and the Eaſt Main, To ſhew thisito'more 
advantage, .I ſhould want a, better defeription vf 
the rivers and lakes tothe weſtward of. ;the:bay ; 
I have; extracted from.;Monſieur Jzsxz mig; all 
the knowledge the French acquired, whilſt they 
poſſeſſed Fort, Bourbon /,upen- Nelſon: river,; who 
was himſelf ſome hundred, leagues up among the 
lakes which: fall into Nelfon, river, which are-wa 
temperate climate, and, run| through rich;coun- 
tries... Now. if you concur. in, this ſcheme; - we 
what further you. have obſerved, or: have 'collect- 
ed from ſuch of the company's fa&tors or ſervants, 
who . may. have. been, curious to ſearch-.into; theſe 


rivers, give,a much, greater. light in the, deſcrip- 


tion of thoſe countries and.rivers, as well;as charts 
of the bay, and account of the ſeyeral climates, as 
may, fully convince the publick of - the benefit to 
be made of. theſe countries by; opening the-trade, 
and ſettling upon the Rivers. , .I have already 
ſketched. out from what I have. read, and. the 
Journals you gave me from Albany, andthe na- 
ture of their trade, what.may ſhew the advantage 
may be made of that trade, but it will be.mueh 
more complete, from what you+are capable to 
furniſh ; and, if you have no thoughts of -publiſh- 
ing ſomething of this nature. from yourſelf, ]-ſhall 
be glad of your joining with me. in this attempt ; 
I know Lord CarTEREF, Wincntista, and 
ſeveral others; who will ſupport it, if a proper 
plan be laid before them ; and probably, by, the 
heads of theſe rivers we-mjght, gain a communi- 
cation with. the nations upon _the. weſtern ſea, 
which may be of advantage, though nothing fo 
great, as if the diſcoyery had been made, by 
ſhall be glad to have your thoughts upon this, 
and what L449 you (5 ogg» oy Baer 
towards it ; . and. if we can prepare a reaſonable 
plan, I ſhall go oyer and puſh it with all. my 
_——-.. EE IEICE. 5 
* I have a. letter from Mr. Samuzr SmirH 
yeſterday, - that he has forwarded to me your laſt 
journal, and that you will ſend me your draught 
as ſoon as you have got it copied, for which I am 
very much obliged to you. | 

* I ſhould be very glad to .hear that you were 
employed in ſome way fatisfaftory to you by the 
pots which you have fo juſt a right to, after 
aving quitted the company's ſervice in order to 
ſerve the publick ; and wiſh it was in my power 
to contribute to it, I ſhould do it with great plea- 
ſure, and would go over upon that very account, - 
if it could be-of advantage : In the mean time, I 
wilh you all happineſs, and hope to hear from 
you, being with great eſteem, off 3: 


Dar Sig! © e245 Ys 
..._ your moſt obliged, and 
obedient humble ſervant, | 


{3 LEM: 1 ren 
: A, Donss, 
Captain 


comfortable: and beneficial ſettlemerits;:and/ notC HA p. 
only ſecure all- the country and-trade weſt-ward YT. 

of Mooſe river from the. French of -Canada, bat "Yo 
* alſo.by making a ſettlement near the lake Errice, 
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© laying 
< the country higher up, upon thoſe great rivers 
F © thoſe' coaſts whert' we liave 'no' ſounding 
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Row Lt That gh 4 - 
| Gepain Mwoterow 46 Mr. Dons. 


| ; 91e 36. off potter: * 

14G —_ I isGuly fevgfed with yours of eral of 

"that 1 could'not' return 

* my anſwer ſooner; but the il] flare of Health" thar 

© Haboured under, prevented the n' this as vell as 
S ' many other of my' afitts.0 why 

{61 og -the much fatafiction _— "9s "you 


ow e-of the"ſolotions"F'Tent, in regard rs the 
ulties'you pt "A 


© the impaſſibility throngh "thoſe ſeas” t&' the' weſt- 
© ward out of eine 5 in fuch/ rriatinet as'to-ren- 
attempt needleſs for the futiite: But on 
' ſhould Have been infinitely org 
m_ TIEOEGOE ora ay 
< the reaſonableneſs of 1 tion.” ws 
_ ©'F have ſeriouſly CnGietel your propoſition of 
open the Hudfor?s 'Bay trade, and ſettling 


©'the 


* which run into the bay z and though I may: 

* with you in the greatadvantage the publick” would 
1t be made) 
© in the” obſtruttion it would give to" the French, 
< both as"to- their trade, « nd ' the off the 
© communication: with the" Miſlfippi, yet. T muſt 
© declare my opinion,” that it's altogether imprac- 
upon many accounts 3 for T cannot ſee where 
le enough that wonld*be wil- 
< ling, or able to undergo the fatigue of travelling 
* thoſe frozen climates, or what encouragements 
* would be ſufficient to make them attempr it, 
* with ſach dangerous enemies on ſides no 
© Europeans could undergo' ſuch hardſhips as thoſe 
* French*that intercept the Engliſh trade, who are 
© inured to it, and are called by us Wood-runners, 
© (or Coureurs de Bois) for-they indure fatigues juſt 
<. the ſame as the native-Indians, with whom they 


_ © have been mixed and intermarried for two, three, 
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one of thoſe Canoes, oy are ſo apt to overturn 
and drown them. Many of our people have 
been twenty years and upwards there, and yet are 
not dextrous enough to manage a Canoe z fo 
there would be no tranſporting: people that 
way. 

6 Should there happen a French war, the beſt 
ſtep we could take towards rooting them out of 
America, would be, in the firſt place, to take 
Canada z which I make no queſtion might be 
done, if attempted in a proper manner, and at 
a right ſeaſon of the year. 

«* Had Sir Hovenvden Watkz ſucceeded 
when he was ſent upon that expedition, it would 
undoubtedly have been of great advantage to 
us; for at that time the French were not one 
tenth part ſo numerous as. now, that they have 
intermarried with the natives, and over-run the 
whole country, ſo that it is become a matter of 


KK 6 Aa a a «a 


. * infinite difficulty to root them quite out of their 


ſeſſions and trade in America, 
* I look upon Sir Hoyznden Walker's miſ- 
* carriage in his expedition, to be owing to this 3 
VOL, III. 
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© St, Lawrence muſt 'be"attended' with with fewer 


_ © except a'chart of the whole Bay and the Streights, 


6 * as the accounts'of ol that See The diſco: 


$37 1 
*-tharhedid: OETROR dll the lang hl of EA a | 
_ © bgaiſty at which time he ought r& have been're- Ht 
* erning i And' whenever #' wat” bippert# again © 
| 'Frafice, ſhould it"Be thought proper to at- 
* tempt the taking of "Cinada; we'oight' ro be in 
© the" river" of St. Pawretice *by the ffs day of 
6) Jone-ar che fartheſt” atid/as be Sir 
© Hoy phined' of, - fromthe utieertainty 


| ents;" fogs;' &e. 'they ate tuck" as we S, 
* .iow' make no account of conquering in'Hudfon's | # 
—_ and" / where” they ate” certainly 


"I cart ſte cufrerits hs ir atly 


© weather, even urtlet 2 mainfail-in"# Mort 


, wind, -{6/as to-diſcover Bott how faſt, "aHd' vp6n 

* what point of the domnjpaſs it ſers3' Ahid'then' as to 
« obſerving the” litityde" iti foggy Raforis," I Have 
© ſeldonymiffd two'days rogerher/ if ir be rolera- 
© ble/ſmooth" water, as you-will find in'our Journals, 
© Now T apprehend'that'the navigation inthe river 


© inconveniencies" than' in" Fludſon's'Streigtits; an 
; much 
| various 


6;6y © This i the principal matter that Foun think 

5 ot ; had not my indiſpoſition preven 

© 'me;-T ſhould; before this' Gr! ' have Lowe 56 
« ſorne further accourit of our voyage, but I ive | 
<- nothing material worth imparting to you further, 


« which will be- ved in a little time, for you 
© already have myJournalsand obſervations, as well 


© very before me. 
: "mY am very much obliged' to you for wine Rand 
* wiſhes, and all the favours you have conferred on 
© me, and am as' yet quite uncertain as to 'what 
« their Lordſhips intend to do for me ; they treat 
* me with great" reſpe&t, and ſuch-as I' have the 
© Honour to know, to wit, my Lord WincHneErL- 
* SEA, Lord BALTIMORE, and: Admiral C a- 
6 SET have all PET: me T "IE fa- 
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your moſt aveditth,'s 
January 1742-3. — humble Ermank,.. 
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To A. Donns, | 
j OY RR Miopusron, 


2 
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* upon our ſcheme of opening a Se R to 
« to which I refer you; and in Sam's letter hin 
* at what I diſcoyered from your joutnal' at large z 
© that you have made a much greater progreſs bs 
© the diſcovery of the e, than"you imagin 
© when there; and that from, the'lights T have got 
« from, yout journal, I can almoſt Eo: that you 
* were, in the pallage, and that, Wager "river is 
perly Wager Streighr, and'not A freſh water 
« Rr ; and that the way 5s entered it was' one, 
© though not the greateſt an q eaſieſt; way into the 
« Streight £ F,onlgwant your chart '6f® the whole 
« new diſcoveld* toaſt, to eſtabliſh or. contradict 
« my judgment of it, "which I am informed. In come 
* to Dublin, but not ya ſent to INE. | 
VV. 


; 1446 Dear- Sir, +45 We} 7 F 
«4 my laſt'to OY Ser, 1 incloſed 1 
© one for Lord' CaxTzRET, open for on "998 
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« However, 


ITY .* However, Icannot delay.in 


—T wb; PRI ISEE NT/STATE 


2» © thoughts, of it, and my; reaſons trom detain 
"e .to ſhew. you. 'were in the..Streight, /but not; an; 2 
p * freſh river. and that the; ichief cauſe of. your: :tak- 
© ing it, for. a river was: from: the quantity of- ae, 
k © the ſtraicneſs. of the. tide,,and its following- goo 
© from(the:eaftward,. -and.not. meeting; the;flopd 
c from the weſtward, which. was one of-the great- 


by upony+ \before,.. you left +ys- 


* git proofs we went . 


p © Now this laſt objection 1 is anſwered 3, that had. the 


< ocean, flowed in-near- Whalebone Point, -as weiat 
<* firſt expected, we muſt-;then have | expected to 
> © haye. thereabouts met.the tide of flood from. the 

* weſtward 3 but. ſince-we-find-the. communication 
 ©is' by a ftreight, or paſſages, through iſlands, and 

© broken lands; as .in_the_;Ylagellanic $creights 
* there the 4idg continues. to, rife, until it meets the 
* ride from the other ocean, and-the flood, is ;notto- 

red-to meer. us/until-we. have.at leaſt got 

* thro' half the length of the {treight; and if you wilb 
: * look into/NarBoROUGH'S agPns of the x Magn 


| by the narrow, at the "wb. rvage med Not. TD a 


* »£*& © & 


55s and. but: from - 4 16.44. fathom _ as 
., you weat up, .it increaſed to four, five, ſix, and 
© ſeven leagues. wide; Deer, Sound, ſeven, miles 
* wide, goes off from it, and probably others. not 
* mentioned. in. the journal 3 hnce. the Lieutenant, 
* when he was, laſt up 12 leagyes above it, ſays; 
< * he tried every other inlet, to try if he could meet 
* a contrary tide or other, paſſage out, aua the 
: * depth increaſed to 70 and 80 fathomsz your 
* mentioning alſo. the height and craggineſs of the 


* coaſt, and; not, mentioning their being covered 


* with ſnow, though you mention that Brook Cob- 
* ham was, makes me conclude that they were not 
- Covered with ſnow z and there being ncither trecs 


* nor graſs, ſtill confirms me that the whole was a 


, * Streight of 4dalt' water, -.and that you were not 
© come into freſh water; but the number of Whales 
* and fiſh, feen'as high as he went, and none being 
* ſeen below, nor where the ſhips lay, in Savage 
* Cove and Sound, is, a demonſtration 'to\me, not 


of < only that it was faſt water, but alſo that they 


* came in from the weſtwad, and that you would 
* have found leſs ice the. higher you went becauſe 
© the Whales Tould-not come there,” without'a paſ- 
* ſage tolerably free from ice, otherwiſe they would 
* have come as far as where your ſhips lay, bur did 


© not becauſe of ithe ice 3 and that muſt be the reaſon 


*. why you did not ſee. them, when, you went up to 
* Deer Sound, becauſe the ice..was not then broke 
© up where, you were, as it was afterwards when 
* the Lieutenant. went up, .and probably was much 
* ſ,2oner up to the £7 JEFF from the Whales 
* alſo, which :you ſaw in the bay or inlet. between 
© 632 and, 64%, and thoſe ſeen by Fox in the 
« ſame place, and by ScroGe6s in 649 8', and 
* towards Whalebone Point, where they. had no 


* ice, though you , met a great deal there; I 


* conclude, ., there. has been more ice, thrown. in 
there this year, than uſually is z and,that_ all that 
: coaſt is a broken coaſt with 1 b, and- inlets, 
*.as Cape Fullerton was, as mentioned ScROGOs 3 
* and conſequently. conclude, that the Whales came 


* into the corner of the bay, from the upper end © 


| c en rom the Journdle, 


© in the diſcovery of 'the | 


* of the dy, 
* pete infd the! moſt hortherly” and, tiarrow” en- 
* trance into that Streight, and conſequently-mioſt 


po with.. ice, and ' that. the 'moſt eaſy and 


you were inz and Shot you hap- CHA AP. 


———_ 


* largeſt inlet.Jis jro, the; fouth-ward of -Whalebame | 


« Point; .batwixt that: and; the head-land. car Brook 
* Cobham in639. 20%, 1157-1; EnN-1-118 th 


* My reaſoning upon your- rin I a have. | 
* you conſider of, 3 for-I\really! think you,hayeipro- 


« ved. the. palage, thoygh you were not 4:0 & 
© able. to perfect ' it ——— What 1 1s,only SR -20 


© fix or alter- -my- judgment,. would bean ;account 
© of the Lieutenant's and Maſter's obſeryations,. the 


* laſt time they went up. the Streight; |what depths 


* they-had upon ſounding,/ what breadth the chan-- 
* nel continued, -which, way,;it. was direfted,, what: 
6 ſounds went off from-it;-on [either ſide 4.21 great- 


« deal depends upon their recollection of theſe things, - 


* 2s well as whether they: met with more or; leſs1ice, 
© whether, ſnow upon :the._ land or nat; for, as to- 

c the tides. following.them in aStreight it is.no ob-- 

"ROO $7 rd br 

© If, their accounts. aontion. the acighs- I haye, 5a 


* late. 


44k £41k 4 


« ice. - 


* from, your Officers, for the preſumption will. be. a. 
© great inducement to, open the . trade to. .the bay ; - 
* and in a further diſcoyery,, there, needs no winter-- 


* ing in the, bay, only getting.there, in the;middle- 


* of July, and puſhing as.far in the Streight, as, can. 
© be done in the month. of Auguſt, ana then re- 


* turning in September home, which is. better. than. 
* wintering at, Churchill, until, the paſſage through 
* leads them to a warmer:climate on, the ther ſide. ' 


- © I ſhall add no-more, - -but that I am.with i 
; TIO, | *# '.? Mel $754 4 f- 
' - Dear Sir, W's Heb? —_ 


40 $3} © # 


your wt obeditit; -:OL79! 
humble ſervant, | 


A. Dozss. 


Your ns BY Lord Ca1 RTE RET 's will deter- 
my g0INg over next month, wh | 


Liſburn, January 
22, 174253. 


Captain MivpLz TON to Mr. Douns. 
Sir, | 
Yours T. received of the 22d of January. 
* And I alſo faw yours to Mr. SMITH, with the 
© incloſed to my Lord CarTzRET, i s opening 
* the trade to the bay. 

_* You fay, I have made a much 


allage, than I imagined 
© when-there;z and that rom Ty light you have 
* got from my journal, you can almoſt proye that 


5 1 was in the paſſage; and that Wager River is 


* properly Wager Streight, and not a freſh water 

' Tiver ; z and that the way I entered it was one, tho! 

* not the greateſt and eaſieſt way into the Streight. 

* You allo obſerve, if there be a communication 

© between the bay and the weſtern American ocean, 
© or a paſſage through iſlands and broken land as 
< in the Magellanic Streights, the tide will continue 
* to riſe until 'we have got half-way through, and 
* then meet the ocean tide, This I thought of 


* when-there, and made ſeveral trials of, and alſo 
© ordered my Officers to obſerve the courſe, direc- 
* tion and height of the tides at the fartheſt they 
| © went 


1. think I ny: ogra 


— x 4-gp to have your waoy upon oo. * 
:* as ſoon. as you.can conlider it, and;have an, anſwer: 


greater progreſs 


Av. © went up, as you will find in the incloſed- order. 
| © Now,” as it flowed at' Savages Sound t5 feet} :the 


GYV me day and tide” thit it flowed bur 10" fegr ar 
< Deer Sound,: and 1 5 kagues'above Deer: Sotind 


* on the weſt-fide but” fix feet; the tides'kept their 


* regular courſe as high” up ias Ids myſelf; which - 


* was five leagues above Deer Sound, that is'abour 
* ſeven houts'ebb, and five hours flood; 20' leagues 


© up; whereas if there had been a tide fromthe. 


© weſtward to' have met this,” it muſt have raiſed 

'Y _ tide higher the further 'we' went vp, as you 
* fore-mentioned Stretghts,/and the flood'would have 
© run not above: two hours, as he found It''there. 
_ © All theſe obſervations confirmed me, that/it-conld 
* not be a Streight as you-ſeem to think! 11-1 > - 


© You ſpeak of many /Whiles that-we faw. on the 
© coaſts, and in Wiger River, ſome of which cr 
© tainly came'in at 'where"our ſhips entered ;- for I 
* faw Jrvora? in the Welcome, and ſome off Cape 
© Dobbs, after we came out, and before we'went 
* in, The high land-an4'deep water gave 'me 
© great hopes, before T tried the- above-mentioned 
_ © tides. © Brook” Cobham was' covered with Show 
* when we went out; but in our return” home; 
T 4 Sa #4 + WE: 
© there was none upon” it;* the ſnow on the land in 
* the RivergWager, was | much+-waſted "before 'we 
© got out of it upon the tops/'of the mountains;” but 
© in the vallies it lay very thick, 'and hard'enovely 
© to bear waggons and horſes; - "|" _ | 
- © As to" any paſſhge or 'broken- lands' between 


© River Wager and 629 46';' Tam certain Iſearch-- 


© ed that coaſt very narrowly all the way, and ſtood- 
© into every bay ſo near, that the Indians Thad on 
© board Knew all the toaſt, and would -have” had 
* me {et them on ſhore at Cape Fullerton; © for 
« they knew the way to Churchill, and had travel-' 


© led that way ſeveral times in the ſummer z which- 


© they could not have- done if - that Cape:were-an' 


© iſland, or any large river there, for they have 


© no canoes, neither is there any wood thereto raft 

_ © over with, as to the ſouthward, 

_ © The copy of the Lieutenant and Maſter's re- 
© port, I have here incloſed ;- but what is wanting 
© there, I ſhall mention here; the river five leagues 
© above Deer Sound, is eight or nine leagues broad ; 
* the channel is 5o or 80 fathoms deep in the mid- 


© dle, and lieth near N. W. by true chart; as far 
© as they went up, they met with as much ice or 


* more than below, whete the ſhips lay; when I was 


© up, I could go no futther for ice than'I did, and, 
* could not. get over to the weſt-ſhore bur once for” 


©ice all the time we were in the river; ſo my real 
« opinion is, that this river cannot be above one 
* week or two, at,moſt, clear of ice in a year, and 
© many years nat clear at all. _ : | 
- © For the reaſons, I mention in my obſervations 
© on the effects of cold, when the winds blow from 
© the N. W. quarter, there muſt certainly be much 
© land to the weſtward, covered, with perpetual 
© ſnow, and the land from the water's fide aſcends 
* gradually up 5 
* as I faw from off the high land above Deer Sound. 


© I am, with great reſpe&t, 
Hy your moſt obedient, 


© This is all I have time, to think upon at preſent. 


= humble ſervants Fo 


C. MiDDLETON. 
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it does by NaxzorRovVen's account: of : the 


_ rock& would * 


into the country, and'is very high, 
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"The oy places” whete' Mr. D—= proſunics 
Go ha 4 paſſhgge :frot Hudſon's:Bay' to' the 


ſhore, ' keeping ,as cloſe into" it as the flands/and 
the main land; and bottoms' of the bays, as"1sex- 
diftatice failed every hour, in halling off 'oF/on to 


deepen of ſhoalden the” water, which his” joiirnal 
expreſſes leſs particularly, eſpecially from Whale- 


 bone-Point to Brook Cobham, (for the reſt of that 


courſe northward he had traverſed outward botmd:7 


He . had . very little hazy weather, , EXCEPT of the 
night, and then he lay by till day-light,” and hats 


led in as'fear the ſhore as'he durſt ;; lo that it was 
impoſſible for him to miſs. any inlets, where there 
could be any hopes of a paſſage. Of Cape Fuller- 
ton, he met with rocks and broken ground five. 
leagues diſtant, which , forced him to- hall further” 
off to. deepen: his. water, and Jay to for moderate 
clear weather between the ſhores, But, when it clear. 
ed. up, he ſtood in N. and N. by W. into/qo odd 
fathoms : If he came within that depth, -he fell in- 
to broken ground, ſudden ſhoaldings, riplings and. 
over-falls, ; Between latitude. 64® and 676" he had 
better, ſoundings,, and, came near the land, thou oh- 
at night he' was obliged to keep a league of two: 
further out, and drive, ſtanding in ſhore again by 
day. He was never more than four.or, five leagues 
from ſhore but once, "and that 'was towards morh- 
ing in expeCtation of day-light,, In moſt other 
places,” he was not above two.or three.leagues"from . 
land, and in nine fathom water off the Hhead-land. 
in 639 20', He obſerved all the-north-ſide of the 
Welcome to be high land, and it appeared very 
near at four or five leagues diſtance, as far as Brook 


boat a ſhore to try the tides, was beceayſe molt of 

his men had loſt the uſe of their limbs, or were 
otheryiſe fo ſick,, that if he had; mann*d, the boat, 
the remaining; hands would have been inſofficient to | 
have worked the ſhip, and handed the fails; "How. 
ever, the tides were fo far from being negle&ed by. 


| him, that he* tried them frequently, 'and' almoſt 


every hour; as alſo, the currents, , which he could 
do as well on board, or: in a boat near the.ſhip,..in 
the channel; and much better than withinhead-lands, 
or near iſlands, which by forming eddieg produce 
an arregakety im Arms 7.527, ... 
This account of Captain MiDpLeTtox's exami- 
nation of the aforeſaid coaſt, does not only appear 
from 'the log-book to; be true, bur 1s further cir-. 


_ curnſtantially confirin'd as' to particulars” by" the 


Maſter, in his anſwer to queries 12 and t3, and by 
the affidavits of T. Towns, V. Von SoBRIEK, and 
G. Grant, though it be contradicted by” Mr. 
Dos 8's three evidences ; one of which,” viz. = | 
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THE PRES B\N4T4 9 
bs” the. Lieutenant, acknowledges it all in his o- 


nal. 


WW Now'it & juſt to remark, chat / though Mr. 


DosBszs had. himſelf the drawing up: of Captain 
MinoLetow's inſtrudtions, . yet: they db nat men- 


tion a. ſingle word about looking tor, a pallage, or 
examining, the tides all, along this coaſt, _ Is it not 
then a ſtrong _argument, that. Captain N IDDLE- 


xox had the diſcovery . very. much at heart, that, 


at a time, when, on. account of the very. lick and 


helpleſs condition. of . moſt. of the bands, ; it. had 


otherwiſe been both deſirable and prudent, for him 


to have made home-wards as faſt as. he could, he 


ſhould, - as appears from.the Council held the ei be 
day of Auguſt, himſelf propoſe a re-ſearch, of this 
coaſt for. a paſſage, which had been, fo. often. at- 


tempted in vain by others, and perform. it fo Care- 
fully too as is. ſet. forth above, when he. WAS . not 


otherwiſe in, point, of dut Y held to it at all, 


This. point being diſcuſs*d, it remains now aly 


to examine, whether a palſige may. be reaſo- 


why! perſurnes ypon. throng W 


—_— IR ———_— — . —_—_ —_ 


Mr. Dons $*s Reaſons "that Wager Ri is a 


Streight, and no freſh water river. 


WE. Reason Il, _ 
From its increaſe and depth in atranng from 
its entrance. 


BG. IS 


Arid tads. wy 
t in freſh Water Rivers, as all 


okra know, who are acquainted with 
the reg 1 and Norwegian coaſts, where the freſh 


rivers, or, ferries, as they call. then, are often not. 


above ten or twelve fathoms at the entrance, and 


athoms, ; | 
| R E ASON Y 
Bi rom the height of the neighbouring lands. | 
ANSWERED. 


The Lo about the aforeſaid ferries are full a 
high as any Captain MrpDL.EToN faw near Wager 
River. 


_ REA s on 111. | 
From the want of trees and ſhrubs on ay lands 
near it, though ſuch are always found in the fame 


or more northerly latitudes upon freſh water 


rivers. . wn 
| ANSWERED. 
All thoſe who have travelled, this country be- 
tween latitude 58® and 669 30' by land, agree, 
that higher than 619 they faw neither tree nor 


Thrub, but only moſs; even Yong. freſh rivers 


and lakes. : 
Re ason IV. 
From its being full of black Whales, Seals and 
Sea-horſes, at twenty leagues above the entrance, 
with numbers of Whales at the weſt-end, where 


none were. ſeen below Deer Sound, or without the 
mouth of. the river, or in an) part of Hudfon's 


Streight or Bay, except about Brook Cobham, be- 


ing an indication that they-all came out of the EF. 


from the weſtward. 
AnSWERE gra 
t. does not. appear from any chk 
anfvers, that one Whale was ſeen hi gher than rh 
vanes which is but POE. Jadu vp; Whereas 


Yager Oy; or. 


9Tr A T E 


FR TRET is aboye go leagues z. Or. oy Un one « 
horſe or Seal was ſeen in, any 


that ſeveral were ſeen juſt wit Garth pk "mouth. c Q F ihe 
river;in, the: Welcome, is atteſted þ X the; log-book, 
and, by the affidavits, of, Towns,'.V ON. ; 
mn Grant. And: Captain: SUQPLETAS as. trad» 
| Whalebone in i parts . of..the Bay and 
Tn where the |Eſkimausx Salvents which 
could-not be, if the. Whales, from whence: they. get 
it, ' where not. Kills -49--y becauſe, ;in. py or 
twelve days after. are dead,;.the . /bone all 
drops from, their ———_ all which; amounts to 
ther; to almoſt a. demonſtration, -that the, Whales, 
both! in the Bay and, Wager River,. come from iu 
north-eaſt, 'which is. 21G ſomewhat. confirmed from 
the great number of Indian ſtore-houſes; of oil, finn, 
and blubber, not: above eight leagues..up, on the 
north-eaſt coaſt of. the river; whereas: their proper 


habitations are on the main, on. the. other, ſide; the 


river, | Moreover, if theſe Whales came, out of any 
ſea from the weſtward, they would have been ſeen 
in plenty the higher they, had gone up, .which was 
not 10, However, concluſions drawn from Whales 
os. hen in a F-PlUſh 1 are at. the, 6 bet 1 but rp 


| ds, 4 a areat 
ton ot xaces tus. a6 Glluncs,. ty Fj nds, 
on the ſouth-weſt-ſide, | LGW: 
Anzwa DS Dope 

It is moſt likely, | that theſe watery | ſpaces ſeen at 
« diſtance, are the ſame ſort of = of melted 
ſnow from the mountains, as were aro her ſeen 
from the eminencies they, aſcended in that country, 
to overſpread the vallies.. But be that. as it. will, 
there was no coming near them for the, rapidity of 
the water-falls, that hindered-the boat from going 
higher up than ſhe did, and the ummenſe Wes 


a o ie long the outeſt ore. 


—— 


_———_ A 20.0 — _—_ _ — hn 


. - 


"Copter: Mipviiron reaſons of Wa. 
gr River has no communication with the ſea. 


—_ x aSon I. 
Me the tide of flood comes in At ins mouth. 
from the caſtward. 
Rz as0n Il. | 
| Becauſe it flowed eighteen feet at the entrance 


\ but thirteen at Deer Sound ; and the higheſt' the 


boat could go for water-falls, no more than five or 
ſux feet, 
Rx as0nN Il. 
| Becauſe the water was found to be ſo freſt in 
the mid-channel above Deer Sound, that the men 
freely drank it along-ſide the boat inſtead of 
beer 3 and the higher they went they found it the 


freſher. 
Rz a50n IV. 

Becauſe no Whales were ſeen there but at the en- 
trance of the river, and at Deer Sound, this being, 
an argument that: they came not from any ſea to 
the weſtward ; but entered by ſome it from the 
north-caſt, 

WIR: | E ASON V, 

Bewauls travellers, which have gone took Church- 
hill-by land, as high as the Arctic circle, affirm, 
that they met with neither falt water river, nor 
6s, 1 in any part of their journey. 


Further 
k 


lows, even to demonſtration, 


aw F % 5 +0 VP © -: , ; ry _ no 
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Further 
® y 8 


objections of Captain M1bvLz Tos = 
to a north-welt paſſage. 


If there were any paſſage between Chutchill and 
Whalebone Point, near. latitude 645*, it would 
have been lotig enough ago found out, by one or 
another of all thoſe who haye been that way; ſome 
of them: ſeveral years together ;- as Sr THomas 
BuTToN and Fox; Governor KzLsst y, thee 
or fout voyages, the laſt in my memory ; Nay- 
PER, HanDCcock, Governor Kn1caT, V auGHAN; 
and Scroces; who went to trade and make diſco- 


. veries in all the bays, coves, *and creeks along 


ſhore, ſeveral ' of whom harboured every night; 
and Governor-Kx1$SEy exchanged two of his own 
Indians for two-Eskimaux, kept them at Fort York. 
a whole year, learned them ſome Engliſh and then 
returned them to their friends. Afterwards, as he 
went along that coaft, he ſaw and ſpoke with them 


ſeveral times, but could get no intelligence from 


them which afforded him the leaſt probability of a 


TD a MEWS EY ] = 

4.4 AY the Indians 'I have ever converſed with, 
who- were at the Copper-mine, agree in this; that 
they were two ſummers going thither, pointing 
towards the north-weſt and Sun-ſetting, when at 


Churchill; and that where this Mine is, the Sun, 


at a ceratin ſeaſon of the year, keeps running round 
the Horizon ſeveral times together, withour ſetting. 
Now we know from the principles of Coſmogra- 
phy, that- this cannot be true of any place, whoſe 

tude is leſs than 67 or 68 degrees, even allow- 


Ing for the effects of refraftion; and if the credibi- 


lity of the teſtimony of theſe ſimple Indians be cal- 
led in-queſtion, . I can mention that of Mr, Nog- 
Town, who was Governor at Churchill above-twEn- 
ty years, and had travelled almoſt a. year north- 
weſtward by land with His country Indians. This 
Gentleman has often affirmed the ſame thing of the 


| Sun; and that in his wholejourney he met with no 


falt river, nor tree, nor ſhrub, but only moſs; 
and that he and his retinue were reduced to fuch 
extremity as to eat moſs ſeveral days ; having no- 
thing elſe that could ſerve them for ſuſtenance, but 
their leather breeches, which they cat up alſo. Now 


it will appear, from a juſt trigonometrical compu- 
tation, that Churchill being in [latitude 59%, and 


the Mine in latitude 67?, and the bearing N. W. 
the difference of longitude between Churchill and the 
Mane is 152, 45. But Wager.river's entrance being 
in latitude 65®. 20, and .1o degrees. of longitude 
eaſt of Churchill, the difference of longitude (be- 


tween the mouth of the river and the Mine is 


27* 45, and their diſtance in the arch of a great 
circle, ortheir neareſt diftance, no leſs than 700 
miles. From what I have here made out concer- 
ning this Mine, and the way to it, upon the report 
of the Indians and of Governor NokTon, it 'fol- 
- aſt, Tha neither Wager river, nor any other river 
or ſea does extend ſo far weſtward, from any 

of Hudſon's bay, in leſs'than latitude 65%; as to 
croſs the rout that lies between Wager river and 
the Mine. - And, 2dly, that if there be any paſſage 
at all, it muſt run up -/fo high. northward,-as to 
crols the parallel of 679, on the eaſt ſide the Mine, 
and conſequently mult, be'frozen up, and'abſolute- 


. ly unnavigable the whole year. 


Many years we cannot paſs the ſtreight outward- 
bound before: the latter end- of: Auguſt, and then 
with incredible fatigue and perpetual danger of 1o- 


ſing lives and ſhips. Two out of three were loſt ' 


YOL, IL, Nums. CXXXVIIL 


ſtreight, there is ſtill the bay to croſs, in, which I 


 was:detained' no leſs than fix weeks in ice, the laſt 


voyage I undertook for the company, I never 


was able to arrive at the factdry " above five or ſix. 


times before the 2oth of Auguſt, in three and 
twenty voyages I have made thither: And it is a 


ſtanding order not to attempt to' come back' the 


ſame year, unleſs we can ſail from the forts by the 
tenth of September. Till a little above twenty 


years ago, a voyage was ſeldom made without 


wintering. | LEIE EINE £8 

Now ſuppoſing there were another ſtreight on 
the weſtern coaſt of Hudſon's ſtreights, or between 
latitude 619 and 639, and that this ſtreight were a- 
bout as long and as wide as that. PR Ks 


In the firſt place, there could” be no entering w- 


before the latter end of Auguſt for ice, whether 
from England or your wintering place in the bay : 


For though we got at Churchill river by the firſt 


day of July lait year, yet the like has not been known 
theſe twenty years, by a fortnight at leaſt. Bus 
notwithſtanding ſo favourable a winter, and early a 
ſpring, had we not worked night -and day tides, 
from the beginning of April to the middle of June 
with infinite labour in cutting out our ſhips; which 
were bedded twenty three feet in the ice and hard: 
frozen ſnow, as may be ſeen in the journals, we 
ſhould not have got out ſo: ſoon by'a' month. 
After all, this was of no ſervice in forwarding us; 
for being got into a bay, we found all the:ſhoresli- 
ned with ice for many leagues, ſo that no.opening: 
could be entered; and the great rivers: and ſtreights, 
beyond 61 degrees, are full of it until the middle 
or latter end of Auguſt, and many: years/not-clear 
at all, I have been faſt myſelf in Hudſon's 
ſtreights for ſome days in' September, till a+ north- 
weſt wind happened to fet me and the ice a going 
together, - Of all the floops' in my time which the 


company have ſent, almoſt every year along; the 


coaſt towards the Welcome, either upon trade, or 
diſcovery, none but Scroggs could ever get be- 
yond latitude” 64. for ice; and- ſince the year 1718 
they have loſt two floops and a ſhip that way. 
+ Many of them could not get: beyond 622 20-. 
Now all this well weighed, what chance have ſhips 
for paſſing ſuch a ſtreight as we have ſuppoſed... 
But grant” there was no ice to prevent: a ſhip's 
paſſing about the latter end off Auguſt, yet'at that 
ſeaſon the winter begins: to ſet in here, with hard 
gales and ſuch quantities of. drifting ſnow, | that it'is 
out of /all human. power to. handle a fail, or'keep 
the deck. | Ho 
_ Of "all this 1 furniſhed Mr. : Dos 88 with 
the moſt exact and particular-account: I was able'to 
give him ſeveral years ago: + But no matters: of 
tact have power to'convince him; and his ſcheme 
reſts entirely / upon preſumptions, which: all obſer- 
vations and experience dire&ly contradict, I have 


_ peruſed all the company's journals about: this: diſco- 


very, .as well as/ all 'others'F was able to: procure, 
whetherin print or manuſcript, from the year 1 61 5 
down tothe preſent time. - My inclination has. led 
me that way theſe many-/years, as much. or more 
than' his; 'or-almoſt any” man's living, as all my ac-. 
quaintance, and himſelf too, know: very well. - IL 
wintered at Churchill for this purpoſe-in :1721," and 
made ali poſlible enquiry then, as-welk;as ;the laſt 
year, among all} the Indians and Engliſh who had 
travelled inland to the: northward; and: I am tho- 


. roughly fatisfied thar any further ſearch. anuſk be 


fruitleſs, either by ſea or land, + 
24 Y. Mer, 
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hk the” advantiges that would acctile 'to 
Dn by encreafing and ftrengthen- 

| * ; Onr colonies and fettlettients om t 

_ and, the hou there (till is of diſcover. * 


Tg 4 clorch-welt paſſage through the bay.” | 


_ Hiddfen's: 26746 fenade between 5x and 65 Je 
3-riorth latitude, and from 78 to 95 weſt 
e from - Lendon, 'being in- length from 
Nodway and Mooſe rivers, in; the- bottom of the 
- bay, to Whalebone point, 14 Cegrees; which, at 
69 Eriglith miles. to a degree, is avout 970 miles; 
and in breadth to Diggs's iſle, the eaſt entrance of 
the bay, to the -land- weſtward of Churchill-river, 
200 leagues, of 20 'to a degree, 690 miles, fur- 
rounded by a. great continent, except the- open 
of Hridſon's fireight, and the north-weſt fide of 
the bay,: which appears to be all broken' land, the 
furevunding coalt being above 200e Engliſh miles. 
Theſe -countries, though moſt of them are in 
eold clitnates, yet in the coldeſt parts; even north 
of the polar 
Indians; and by the Whalebone and oil; skins and 
furs got their at preſent, are of conſiderable advan- 
tdge to thoſe who are concerned in that trade; and 
if the 'trade was laid open, would be 'of - vaſtly 
greater benefit t6 Britain, by affording a conſidera- 
ble market for our coarſe woollen and iron manu- 
factures; and by forming prope 


r ſettlements in 
healthy and ſheltered ſituations, out of the ſwampy 
grounds, "there | might be comfortable ſettlements 
made 1m moſt places, -and very tolerable, even in 
the:worſt and coldeſt parts of that-continent, which 
are the north-eaſt and north-weſt ſides bf. the bay ; 
but-irv:the fouthern'-and weſtern (ſides of | the 'bay, 
there might be-made'as' comfortable. ſettlements as 
any-in Sweden; Livonia, or the ſouth. ſide 'of the 


Baltic; and farther. into-the country ſouth-weſt, 


the climate'is as good 
land, and/north part of Germany | 
nothing being wanted ro-make it ſo, but the-build- 

ing -convenient houſes 'with ſtoves, fuck as are uſed 
inthe fame climates'm Europe. 

Thie-coaſt, from Hudſon's fireight to. 57%, i 
peſtered with ice in the beginning 
caſioned-by the -which comes out from -the 
ſeveral anlers chers; as well as that which comes 
from 'Hudſan's and Davis's ftreighes; theſe iſlands 


as the ſouthern part of Po- 


of ice being frequently carried as far as the banks of 


Newfocindland, before they-are diffolved ; but the 
reſbofithe icoaft to the ſouthward, from 57: to: 52% 


15 free from ice. 


Along that (coaſt 'a very fine fiſhery might be 


carried on; | there beg as fine and. large fiſh 
there'as'any wpon'the coaſt of Newfoundland, and 
arthe-ſame 'time-a-tradesfor furs mightbe 4ntrodu- 
ced with: the matives, the furs upon the eaſt, main 
being; as fine as any vin Atmnerica, and richer than 
choſe to'the' ſouthward. 'The French froth: Canada 
get-'the-meſt 5of theſe at- ons Ayr: 'being none 
toifitetfere with-them im thar'trade, 'it' being; 460 far 
from ithe'faories in the von and atprefent-it-is 0- 

| per'to any Who Thould/go'there'to trade or fiſh ; 
and it woukt prevent the natives,” by getting @ mar- 
ket nearer thame; from 1g 
theFrench; our gobdsalfoicould be afforded 'chea- 
per chan the. French $ from-Canada.; us 9D011 
Nelſon river, by the Frendbthe river Bour- 
bot, ties in 57 degrees north latitude. | In'Hays 
nd. 


which begins about Michaclmas and ends in May 


25 they pleaſe: © 
af eo4ft; b 3 ba ay in ' gutilon, ar. kiſlel 


ing numbers. of them. 


circle, are thhabited by the Eskimaux 


and: Holland, 


of ſummer, -oc- 


458. 6d. per 


fo far ito trade with 


x5pon Xhis river, 'is York Fort: The winter, . 


hh Is very. "” jt he <itt_s, want proviſion, GH AP, P, 
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ed ninety. thouſand 
enty five thouſand Hares,. 1,» 
"April, the.Geeſe,,, Buſtards,. and 
tych, numbers, that.they kill. as 
;\ they alſo. take, great. numbers 
of. Cariboux. or. «Keg tn. March, and. April 
they come fromthe north to. the fourth, and extend 
then along the, river 60, leagues ; they g0. again 
northward in July and , Auguſt ; the. .roads the 
make. in the ſnow. are as. well padded,-.and. crols 
each other as often. as the ſtreets in Paris the na- 
tives make hedges with branches of trees, and leave 
openings in, which they fix ſnares,  and- thus take 
When they ſwim. the rivers in 
returning northwards, the natives kill them in ca- 
noes with lances, as many as they pleaſe. In fum- 
mer they have the pleaſure of fiſhing, and with nets 
take Pike, Trout, and Carp, and .a white fiſh 
ſomething like a Herring, by much the beſt fiſh in 
the world; they preſerve thoſe ſor their -winter 
proviſion, by putting them in ſnow, or freezing 
them, as alſo the fleſh they would preſerve: The 
keep thus alſo Geeſe, Ducks, and Buſtards, which 
they roaſt with the. Hares and Partridges they kill 


wb) _ 


Sg. return, in 
many as they ple; 


in winter. 


The country about fort Nelſon ; is very low, it is 
filled with woods of ſmall trees, and is very mar- 
ſhy, - The natives live - by hunting and fiſhing; 
Seals abound there, which are larger than thoſe of 
Canada; they {ell the oil extracted from them at 
the fort, which is better and clearer than. nur oil. 
They..have Buſtards and wild Geeſe in great num- 
_ and-ſell the feathers at the fort. The white Par- 
tridges-are as large as Capons. They have white 
Foxes. and Matein 'ZEvtling 'Fauer -than thoſe, in 
Muſeovy;.. | 

[There comes Fai, acactally to port Nelſon an- 


'nually to trade with the Engliſh, about one thou- 


ſand Indian men and fome Omen, in. about ſix 
hundred canoes. 

' There are cight kinds of Beavers received ar the 
Farmer's office 

The firſt is cher: xhider Bogke,: killed in wins 

ter, which is worth. 5 s. 6,d. per pound. - 

The ſecond is 'the fat ſummer Beaver killed in 
ſummer, and is worth 2 s. 9 d. per pound. 

The: third is the dry winter Beaver, and fourth 
the 'Bordeau, is much the fame, and are. wank 
38;'and'6 d. nd. 

" The fifth the dry ſummer Beater; 1 worth Ve- 
ry little, about 15. -g.d. per pound.” 

7 The fGixth-is the coat-Beaver, Sbidink 11S worn 1 till 
+ is RF erent, ; and 1s worth 4 $.: 6::d..,per pound 

The ſeventh the Muſcovite dry. Beaver, of a fine 
kin," covered over with a ſilky hair, they wear it 
in Ruſt, and comb away all the ſhort down, 
which they make into ſtuffs and other works, lea- 
ving nothing but the filky hairy ah: .1$ worth 
pound. 

'The'eighth is the -Mittain Beaver, cut-out for 
that purpoſe, to make Mitzains to preſerve them 
fromthe cold, and are: greaſed by being uſed, and 
are worth..1 8. 9d. per. pound. / 

Mr. BvzxerT, when he was appointed Governor | 
of New-York in 1727, \finding that-the French in 
Canada were in poſſeflion of.all the Indian. fur trade, 
through all the countries adjoining to:the Canadeſe 
lakes, except what. trade the Engliſh -carried on 
with the pans qazons, (the: Tulkeruro nati- 

..on 


the, French. had > 


Wl: P. on now united to. the 


| Rang, we. Th 


_ accordingly, 


BY, NE W- S414 


making the 6th 
tribe) and knowing gt ls "In of. 


colony at Ce Gy . benef made.,, 
their Indian fur trade, ne Ph great mo- 
ment to that trade to bur colony? of New- 
York from the French; upon. enquiring into. the 
nature of that trade, and manner 0 F Bradt it. on, 
he faund, that the French at Qu ebeck anc 
real, were chiefly ſupplied with European gcods from 
the merchants at ww-York where they had them 
at. much eaſier terms than they could have them 
from France; by which %y found we could 
trade upon much better terms dire&tly with the In- 
dians, than withthe Ep and would by that bs 
Co od im our Ju hal oy 4 
our em our s cheaper at the 
gain moſt of that trade or 
\French, and 


$ weaken their col lony. at 
Canada, whoſe $14 aun us k 


is from ade; 
he protibir 0 the trade fore Wee wW- 


York to Canada, by an ad IS] in the af- 
ſembly there; and bei ed AR RO 
chants trading to, Quebeck, who ho appeaſe.» me 
[to the council in England, got the act con- 
firmed by the council; by this means a trade was 


. opened direaly with the weſtern Indians. through 


_ the Iroqueſe country, and an intercourſe and fami- 


' Harity, of conſequence, betwixt all theſe nations and 
. pur colonies; the aſſembly was at OY e. expence tp 
build and fortify a trading houſe at Ofſwega, on the 
. Cadarakuior.Erontenac lake, in the ne! gt aurhoad 
.of the Irgquele, near the Onontagues, and have 
from that time maintained a garriſon there; by 
this means they have gained a conſiderable part of 
the trade which the French formerly had with the 


_ weſtern Indians, and all the allies of the Iroqueſe 


Beavers to market, at 


. now trade with us, as well as thoſe on the ]lleneſe 
lake, Miſtilimakinae, and Saut St, Mary. _ Before 


at the trading houſe at Oſmega alone, and the In- 


-trade there, whoſe names before were Not {a Rc as 


\known to the Engliſh. 


"The Indians in gheir yore: bring obliged 70 
-gſhore every. day to hunt for proviſions, delays 
. them very..much; for. their canoes. are ſo ſmall, 


- holding only two. men. and a pack of 109: Beaver” 5 


Skins; that. they can't carry proviſions with. them 
for. any time; if they had larger canoes they could 
make their voyages ſhorter, and carry many more 
leaſt four times as. many, be- 
{Hides other skins of hag which are tgo- heavy for 


their os") canoes; this, and the high. price ſet 


p hag diſcourages the! natives ſo mych, that if it 
were not that they are under a neceſſity of having - 
gyns, | powder and ſhot, hatchets, and: other iron 
tools for their hunting, and tobacco, brandy, and 
ſome paint-for luxury, they would not go down to 
the factory with what they | now carry; at.preſent 
they : leave great numbers of furs and skins behind 


them. - A:good hunter among the Indians can kill bungh, 


Goa Beaversin a ſeaſon, and can (en but 100, 
the reſt he uſes at home, or hangs them, UPRAnmARQ- 
.Ches of trees, -upon the death of of their children as.an 


an offering: to them, or. uſe. them for bedding and - 


coverings. they - ſometimes burn/ off. the. an and 
roaſt the Beavers like pigs, upon. any entertain- 
ments, and-they often let them rot, baving no-fur- 
ther uſe of-.them. The/ Beavers, (according to 


La Francs) ae of three colours; the brown red- 


Go egrh 


Men- Indian 


that time a very inconſidetable number were em- 
_Ployed 1 in that trade; now above 300 are employed 


e black.is moſt, valued by the com- 
Wo ngland ; the white, though moſt va- 
laed, in Canad la, giving. 18 ſhillings, when others 
839e 5-.9r 6-ſhillings,/.1s blown ypon by. the com- 

-pany's factors: at. the. bay,. they not. allowing. fo 
much for theſe as for.che, others; and dere —ſ 
$ uſe _ at py os: burn'-off 

when they roaſt.the Beavers like Pigs; y > = * 
tainment when. they. feaſt - together 3, he-ta 


4 Þ; 2 


e black, and the white « the; fiſh is © H: 47. 


WY 


Skins are extremely white, and | have ar Fey luſite, 


no. ſnow. drag whiter, and have a fie long -fiitr 
* hair ; he; has ſeen fifteen taken of that RR out 

of ; one lodge or  pond..;. The. Beayers: have three 
enemies, Man, Otters, and. the/Carcajan; or-Quee- 


 quebatch, which prey upon«them- when' they take 


Them at an, advantage ;. the laſt is-as large as-a very 
JE Dog, it has a ſhort tail like a Deer or Hare, 


and has a good furr, valued at a Beaver and: half 


in, exchange. The ;Beayer's: chiefeſt f09d/ is the 
Poplar or 'Tremble,. but,. they alſo-! eat-: Sallows, 
Alders,, and moſt other trees. not-haying a reſineys 
Jules the middle bark.'is their f00d3 it-May, 
when. the wood is not plenty, they; live upoa-a large 
root which grows in the marſhes, a fathom long 

and .as thick as a Man's leg, 
Volet ; but the Beavers are not ſo / gaod-fpod-45 
when they teed upon trecs,. They : will: cut;down 


e-French'icall- M5 


trees above two fathoms' ih. girth with:their: teeth, 


and one of them obſeryes when it is ready»to fall, 
and gives a great cry, and runs-the! contrary way, 
to give notice. to the rel, to get--out-.of -the way); 
they. then eut off all, the top twigs and. imaller 


branches two. or three! fathoms in-length;/ and draw 
them. to their houſes which they | have-builc-in-their 
ponds, atter haying raiſed or repaired |their: pond 


head, and. made it ſtaunch, and. thruſt one/end! jnto 
the clay or. mud, that' they mayilic under water-all 


for their winter proviſion; after cutting aff the {mail 


: . branches, they cut and carry away the larger,: until 
Gian trade ſince that time has ſo much increaſed, 


that ſeveral Indian nations come. now each year to 


they come. to. the bole of the tree, The Beavers 
are delicious food, but the tongue and+tail-the moſt 
delicious parts of the whole; they are very. fat:from 
November until: the.end of March; .they-have their 
young in the beginning, of ſummer,. at/which- time 
the females. are lean by ſuckling/ their-young;' and 
the. males: are lean the' whole ſummer, when - they 
ae making or. repairing their , ponds and: houſes, 
and cutting down: ,and; providing. tunber - and 
branches tor their. winger ſtore, They:breed ance 


in a year, and have. from ten to fifteen at: a litter, 


which grow up in. one ſeafon ; ſo that they multiply 
very. fait, and.xf. they can empty a pand;: and'itake 


the whole lodge; they. generally [Jeave 1a pair -t0 
European goods by the company itt ex- . 


|, Jo thatithey are. bully ——_—_ again 1n::two 


" re YEars Y:eos4 Sf. if & TES. 


\The Law Cervee. orL.yox, age” the Car kind, 
t as'a great Dog; it preys.upen All beaſts 
I longril as. does; the :I'yger, which is: the 
only bell io..thar country" .thar won't. Ai from a 
ADs il llc 
The American Oxen,. or Beeves,. {00S a Jas 
bunch, upon. thei - Which /is by; far! the moſt 
delitapare. of chera lay to6d, it being all as ſweet 
38 .MAITOW,. Juicy apg:. rich, and gh &yeral 


pounds.. 

The Jnians, weſt dſl. the, bay,. Uvioh abaarakc 
Vfe;..can have no:behefit. by came fowl: or .cattle ; 
they ſcldom-:ſtay ; above a:fortnight in.a place; -un- 
leſs they fi pony of game.. | When rt ge 
after having built their hut, they - diſperſe to 
game for their food, and mect again at night, a s 

having 


the winter,. to preſerve/ the bark. green-and-tendec 


Gs 
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ext. havitig killed &oogh to miidnvdin thein' for that | 
VI. day; they ogg. rg we or two from 
VN their hut.” . "When P find dearly © of game, they 


remove'a league or two farther, -and thus they tra- 
verſe through theſe woody -countries and 
ſcarce miſſing 'one day, winter" or” ſummer, fair*or 
foul, in the gyeateſt ſtorms of ſnow, but what they 
are employed i in fome kind of chace. The ſmaller 
game, 'got by traps or ſnares, are generally the 
employment- of the women and children, ſuch as 
ng Martins, Squirrels, Cats, Ermins, &c. The 


_ Elks, Stags, Rain-Deer, Bears, Tygers, wild 
 Beeves, Wolves, Foxes, Beavers, Otters, Corca- 


Jeu, &c. are the employment” of the men. The 
Indians, when they kill any game for food, leave 
it where they kull it, and ſend their wives next day 
to carry it home, They go home in a direCt line, 
never miſſing their way, by obſervations they make 


of the courſe they take upon their going out; and 


| fo judge upon' what point their huts are, and can 


_ the killed game, 


thus Girett themſelves upon any point of the com- 
The trees all bend towards the ſouth, and 
the Cocks on that ſide are larger and ſtronger 
than on the north fide, as alſo the Moſs upon the 
trees. To let their wives know how to come at 
they from place to place break off 
martermery..op pry ny expe pointing them 
the way they ſhould go, and dometimes Mols, fo 
that they 'never miſs finding it. 
In winter, when they go- abroad, which "they 


nnd do in all weathers, to hunt and ſhoot for their 


_ daily fredphnfireithey (doch they rub themſelves 


all over with Bears greaſe, or oil of Beayers, which 


does not freeze, and alſo-rub all the fur of their 
Beaver coats,,/and then put 'them -on z they have 


.alſo a kind of boots or ſtockings of Beaver's skins 


well otled, with the fur inwards, and above them 
they have-an oiled skin laced - about their- feet, 
which keeps out the cold, and alſo water, when 
there is no ice or ſnow ; and by this means they ne- 
ver freeze, nor ſuffer any thing by cold. - In ſum- 
mer alſo when they go naked, they rub themſelves 
with theſe oils or greaſe, and expoſe themſelves to 
the Sun, without being ſcorched, their skins always 


being kept ſoft and ſupple by it; nor do any Fhes, 


Bugs, or Musketoes, or ' any noxious infe&t ever 


moleſt them.” When they want to: get rid -of it, 


they go into the water, and rub themſelves all over 


_. with mud or clay, and let it:dry upon them, and 


- then rub it off; but' whenever they are free from 
the oil, the Flies and Musketoes ummediately at- 


tack them, and oalige them again to anoint Tett- 


ſelves. 


The Indians make no uſe of honey; he ſaw no 
bees there but the wild Humble Bee ; but they are 


ſo much-afraid of being ſtung with them,- they go-. 


ing naked in Summer, that they avoid them 'as 
-much as they can ; nor did heſce any of the Maple 


they uſe in Canada to make ſugar of, but 'only the = 
Birch, whoſe .juice 
-boiling 1tuntal it is black and dry, and then uſing 


they uſe for the fame purpoſe, 
it with their meat. They uſe no milk from 'the 


_ -xime they are weaned,' and! they" all bate to taſte 


.cheeſe, having taken-up ant opinion that it'is' made 
.of dead men's fat. They love Pruins and/Raiſins, 


.and will ;give-a Beaver skin for twelye-of them to 


carry to their children, and. alſo for a Trump or 


 Jew's-Harp.” He ſays'the women have all fine 


voices, but - have never- heard any muſical inſtru- 


ment... They are very fond of all kind' of pictures 


.or prints, giving a Beaver for the leaſt! pant, and 
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'them'to interfere in the trade. 


TT "I PRE SEN ST ATE 
| to' the natives; oattiGlirt" of Pa. C 3 p. 


»Whin pt 


chegoia, 'he' had about” thirty Cowrics” left; afd 2 


few ſmall 'bells lefs' than' Hawk's belts ; ; heh he i 


ſhewed one'of them, they gave him' a Beaver *$Kin 


bogs, for one, and they were ſo fond of them" that ſome 


gave hin two: $ ins, or three Martin's $kins' for 
one, to'pive their wives to make them fine. '''The 
Martins they take in traps, ' for if they ſhoot them, 

their skins' would be ſpoiled ; they have Ftnertlly 
five-or ſix at a litter. 

He fays the natives are io diſcoudithetf in their 
trade with the” company, that no Peltry is wotth 
the carriage, and the fineſt furrs are ſold for very 
little, When they came to'the faftory in June 1742, 
the prices they took for the European goous were 
much higher: than the ſettled 'prices fixed by the 
company, which the Governors fix ſo,' to ſhew the 
company how zealous they are to improve their 
trade, and fell their goods to advantage. He ſays, 
they gave but a pound of gunpowder for four Bea- 
vers, a fathom of tobacco for ſeven Beavers, a 
pound of ſhot for one, and al of coarſe cloth for 
fifteen, a blanket for twelye, two fiſh-hooks, or 
three flints for one, a gun for twenty-five, a piſtol 
for ten, a common hat with white lace for ſeven, 
an ax for four, a bill-hook for one, a gallon of 
brandy for four, a check ſhirt for ſeven; all which 
are fold at a monſtrous profit, even to 2000 per 
cent. Notwithſtanding this diſcouragement, the 
two fleets which went down with him, and parted 
at the great Fork, carried Yown 200 packs, of 100 
each, 20000 Beavers: : and the ' other Indians -who 
arrived that year, he compiited carried down 200 
packs of 200 each, 30000, in all 50000 Maven, 


and above gooo Martins. 


The furrs there are much more: viduable chan the 
furrs upon the Canada lakes, fold at New-York ; 
for theſe will give five or ſix ſhillings per pound, 
when the others {ell at three ſhillings and-'ſix-pence. 
He ſays, that if a fort.was built at the great Fork, 


ſixty leagues above York Fort, and a factory with 


European goods were fixed- there, and a reaſonable 
price was put upon Europeariigoods, that the trade 
would © be- wonderfully -increafed; for- the natives 
from the ſouthward of Pachegoia, could make at 
leaſt two returns in a ſummer, and thoſe at greater 
diftances could make one, who can*t now come at 
all; -and above double*the' number, wauld be-em- 
pas in hunting, 'and many more skins would be 

ht to market, that they can't now afford to 

bring fol the expence and low price given for them. 
my ſtream'is' ſo gentle from the Fork to York 
Fort, -on either branch, that large veſſels and ſhal- 
lops may' be built there,” and carry down bulky 


goods; /and' alſo refiirn again againſt the'ſtream'; 


and the' climate is good, and fit to produce grain, 
pulſe, &c. and very good graſs and hay for horſes 
and cattle, 

' As to' the trade at Churchill, it 1s incregling; i 
being! at too great a diſtance from the French-for 
In'the year 1742 it 
amounted to 20000 Beavers: 'There were about 
100'Upland Indians came in their canoes to trade, 
and about 200 northern Indians, who brought their 


furs and peltry upon ledges ; ſome of them came 


down the river of Seals;' 15 leagues northward of 
Churchill, in canoes, and brought their furrs from 
'thence by land, ' They/ have no Beavers to north- 
ward of Churchill, they'not having there ſuch ponds 
or woods 'as they 'chooſe or feed upon, but they 
have'\great numbers of Martins, Foxes, Bears, 
Rain-Deer, ' Buffaloes, Wolves, and other beaſts of 
rich 'fugrs, the country being moſtly rocky, _ 
covere 


- 
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CHAP. covered with a white moſs, upon which the Rain- 
VI. Deer or Cariboux feed. 'T 


WY” ſmall wood of the Spruce or Fir kind near the old 
factory, but the wood improves as it is further up. 


eisa 


great deal of 


the river from the bay, where they have Juniper, 
Birch and Poplar, and more ſoutherly the timber is 
larger, and there are greater variety of trees. They 
are under great_inconyeniences at the New Fort, 
which is n. an elevated fituation, upon a rock 
| without ſhelter, cloſe by the ſhore, ſurrounded 


with ſnow and ice for eight months in the year, 
expoſed to all the winds and ſtorms that happen, 


where they can have no conveniency of graſs, or hay, 
or gardening, and yet they had four or five Horſes 
there, and a Bull and two Cows near the faftory , 
but they were obliged to bring their hay from a 
marſhy bottom ſome' miles up the river, to feed 
them in winter ; but if a ſettlement were made 
higher up the river ſouthward, ſome -leagues from 
the bay, in ſhelter, without the reach of the chilling 
winds, they would have graſs and hay ſufficient, 
and might have alſo gardens and proper greens 
and roots pt ted there. ;1 
The foil and climates are vaſtly different in the 
ſeveral countries adjoining to the bay. The eaſt 
main from Slude River to Hudſon's Streight, is 
leaſt known, | there being no factories fixed there for 
trade, although the beſt fable and black Fox skins 
are got there, Here the Nodway or Eskimaux 
Indians live, who are'in a manner hunted and 
deſtroyed by the more ſoutherly Indians, being 
at war with each other, They ſeem 
- not'to be natives of America, but rather Europeans 
from Greenland. The French imagine they are 
deſcended from Biſcayners, they having beards 
up to the eyes, which the Americans have not; 
they are of a white complexion, not copper coloured 
| like the other Americans, having black, ftrong 
hair. They live in caves under the ſnow in winter, 
feeding upon Seals fleſh and dried fiſh, drinking 
the oil, and uſing it for their lamps, with which 


they alſo greaſe their bodies, which defends them 


from the piercing icy particles in the air. If, when 


travelling, a ſtorm of ſnow is too violent for them 


to withſtand, they dig a hole in the ſhow five or 
fix feet deep, and cover the [hole with skins or 
branches, and ſo lie warm under the ſtorm. Upon 
this coaſt, in latitude 59®, near Cape Smith, is a paſ- 
ſage lately diſcovered into an inland ſea, 300 leagues 
- In circuit, which, if a proper uſe was made of it, 
would open a conſiderable trade for furs into the 
heart of the Terra de Labarador, which the com- 
| pany now neglects for fear of 'expence, as they do 
all the coaſt on the eaſt main, having only a houſe 
with ſeven or eight ſervants, at Slude River, in la- 
titude 529 30. It is near the ſouth ſide of this ſea 
that the rich Lead Mine has been lately diſcovered, 
which would alſo turn to very good account, if a 
ſettlement was there in about lat, 56® or 572; it 
would be in as good a climate as' at York Fort or 
New. Severn, which is in a climate equal to the 
middle part of Sweden or Livonia, being in the la- 
titude of Edinburgh ; and if one was made in 592 
near Cape Smith, it would be equal to that now at 
Churchill, OE ade tobe IE. 
Rupert River, in about latitude 519 is in a very 
good climate, and is a fine river, well wooded, 
having eight feet water at the entrance, and the 
tide riſes eight feet ; the river is a mile over, and 
cometh from the ſouthward of the eaſt; it is about 
150 leagues from St. Margaret's River, which fal- 
leth into St, Lawrence in Canada, A little to 
ſouthward of Rupert's is Frenchman's and Nod- 
VO. 1 


_ that ſouthern trade tothe French, having 


BRITAIN. 


way rivers; theſe run from S. E, and S, S, E, from © HAÞr 
ſources a-great way .up in the country ; the laſt is oy 
Theſe, though in-ſo | 


five miles broad to the falls. © 
good a climate, are all negleed by the company, 


upon account of the neighbourhood of the Frenc "= 


who have encroached upon them, and have a tra- 
ding houſe upon the head of Rupert's River, by 
which they have engroſſed almoſt all the trade of 
the eaſt main. To avoid expence they will not fix 
a ſufficient fa&ory there to recover ſo great a trade, 
nor will allow any other from Britain to fettle there 


and trade, chooſing rather to give it up to the + 


French than to their countrymen, that they may 
preſerve their preſent monopoly to themſelves. The 
faftories at preſent on Mooſe River, in latitude 51 
28”, and in Albany, in latitude 52® on the ſouths 


weſt of the bay, are at preſent in a very tolerable 
climate, being the ſame with theſe already mentiori- 


ed, but would be in a vaſtly better climate, if they 
were fixed ſome miles higher up, at ſome. diſtance 
from the chilling winds in the bay, where it appears 
all forts of grain and pulſe would grow 'to perfec- 
tion, and moſt kind of European fruits. Here 


they may have Horſes, Cows, Sheep, and all do-. 


meſtick animals, here being excellent graſs, and 
very good hay may be made of it, which would 
improve. by feeding and cutting it for- their uſe in 
winter ; and all forts of grain may be had for their 
uſe, as well as for the inhabitants, wild oats or rice 
growing in abundance ſpontaneouſly farther up the 
rivers to the ſouthward, at ſome diſtarice from the 
bay. The Mooſe River is a noble, large river, 
which cometh from two branches, ſouthward ahd 
ſouth-weſtward of the bay, for ſome hutidred miles 
from the mountains above; the Huron, and upper 
lakes, to near Jatituds 489. There are ſeveral falls 


upon it, but above the falls it is again navigable a 
_ great way into the country, from whence the na- 


tives come down ſome hundreds of miles int their 


canoes to trade at the faftory ; yet, from the ava- 


rice of the company, they have in a manner lefg 
the French to have a trading houſe upon, 'or near 
the ſouthern branch of Mooſe River, within three 
days journey, not 100 miles from that factory 
who, at ſo many hundred miles from Canada, un- 
derſell the company, and carry away all the valua- 
ble furs, leaving only. the refuſe to them, becauſe of 
the exorbitant prices they take for their goods from 
the natives in exchange. If the trade' was opened, 
and theſe rivers on the bottom of the'bay were ſet- 
tled farther up-in the country, they would have a 
very temperate, fine climate, with all neceffaries for 
life, and even for luxury. Here are-- very fine 


woods of all kinds of large timber or INOS or 


building, where they have all ſorts 'of fruit and 
grain, tame- cattle: and' fowl. The rivers abound 
with excellent fiſh, and the woods with wild=fow], 
and moſt kind of wild beaſts for profit of pleaſure. 
Gooſeberries, Raſpberries and Strawberries, grow 
wild in the woods, every thing in gardens would 
grow with preper culture, In the country the ſnow 
and: froſt breaks up in March, and does not begin 
again until about November. ay 34 

Albany River is alſo very conſiderable, in lafitude 
529, and cometh from W. S. W. and within land 
has the ſame climate and other advantages; at pre- 
ſent the ſituation of the faftories of Mooſe and Al- 
bany are very unhappy, being placed in the fwamps, 
at the mouths of the rivers; for the company's 
chief aim being trade, they don't regard. the ſoil, 
aſpe&, or ſituation, where they fix them, provided 
they are upon navigable rivers, whete their ſhips 
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AP. can approach. them, and where the, natives can not worth the carriage at preſent, and they would CHAP. 


Il. "come in theit canoes 3 ſo that their fatories there | 


are placed in a low ſwampy ground, which 1s over- 
flowed by the rivers upon the breaking up of the 
ice, which makes them much moiſter and warmer 
in ſummer, and colder in winter, from the quantity 
of ice there is in winter in the rivers and bay: If 
they had fixed them higher. up in the country, 


where the thaw begins much ſooner than at the. 


bay, they would have had a happier ſituation, and 
a quite different climate and foil. How 'can it be 
expected that any thing can thrive in their garden, 
or be brought to perfeEtion ? when the floods in the 
latter end of April leave flakes of ice ſeveral feet 
thick in their gardens, which are not diffolved un- 
til the latter end of May ; and yet after that time, 
when they dig their gardens, they have very good 
coleworts and turnips, green peaſe and beans, 
when if 'they had been fitvate higher up in the 
country from the bay, they might have had all 
ſorts of fruit, grain and roots in perfection, and 
tame cattle and fowl for their uſe; at preſent the 
company*s ſervants depend upon the fiſh and wild- 
geeſe+ they take for their winter ſtore. They have 
Pike, Trout, Perch, and white Trout in great 
_ perfedtion'in all their rivers; but the principal fiſh 
they take is a little larger than a Mackarel, of 
which 13 or'14000 are taken at Albany in aſeaſon, 
which ſupplies them and their Indian friends in 


winter, theſe they take after the rivers are frozen 


over, keeping holes open in the ice in a ſtrait line, 
at proper * diſtances, through which they thruſt 
their nets with "poles, andthe fiſh coming there to 
breathe, are maſh*d or entangled in the net ; theſe 
they freeze' up for winter without falt. - "The wild- 


geeſe come to theſe rivers from the ſouthward in. 


. the middle of April, as foon as the ſwamps are 


_ thawed, at which time 'they are lean z they ſtay. 
until the middle of May, when they go:northward 


' to breed ; they take at Albany in that ſeaſon about 


x300 for preſent uſe; they return again with their: 


young about the middle of Auguſt, and ftay until 
the middle -of Ottober, when they : go farther 
fouthward z they. fave generally about | 3000 of 
theſe, which they falt before the froſt begins, and 
what they take afterwards they hang up-in' their 
feathers to freeze for winter ſtore, without ſalt ; 


the natives [ſhoot them in the ſwamps. There are. 


three kinds, one a grey Gooſe, which, without gib- 
lets, weighs from {ix to ten- pounds, another which 
they call Whaweys, are' from four to ſix pounds 
they have. alſo Swans;'-grey Plover exceeding, far, 
white Partridges as big as Capons in abundance, all 
winter and- ſpring, which feed upon the buds of 
Spruce,..Birch, and Poplars. - Dos. 

. All the eaſtern and ſouthern trade 1s in a-manner 
loſt to.,the French, and a conſiderable part of the 
ſouth-weſtern trade, they ſcarce preſerving the trade 
at York Fort and Churchill, River to themſelves; 
{o that were the trade laid open, and the ſouthern 
and weſtern countries ſettled, we might not; only 
regain that trade from the French, which would 
probably increaſe our ,profit from 40,0001. which 
the company gain at preſent upon their trade, to 
100,000]. but we might 4n a ſhort time increaſe it 
to. 200,000 |. by ſupplying the natives with woollen- 
goods iron tools, guns, powder and ſhot, at rea- 
onable rates,z for by this treatment, and fixing fac- 
tories for goods higher -up the rivers,. upon Ru- 
pert's, Mooſe, Albany, and Nelſon rivers; by hav- 
ing markets nearer them and. cheaper, the number 
of hunters would increaſe, and would bring | 


four 


times as many furs, belides other valuable skins, 


make two returns for one, and many come from 


greater diſtances, which don't .now come at all; *YY 


and we ſhould have all that now periſh and rot, 
and. they uſe at home, by getting better. and 
cheaper European goods in return, and a ſhorter 
and quicker carriage to market; this would make 
them more induſtrious, and would preſerve the lives 
of many of them, who can't ſubſiſt now without 
fire-arms and iron tools, having in great meaſure 
loſt the uſe of arrows ; and inſtead of our exporting 
to the value of 2 or 30001. which is the moſt the 
company exports in one ſeaſon, we might export to 
the value of 100,000 1; in coarſe woollen and iron 
manufactures, powder, ſhot, ſpirits, tobacco, paint, 
and toys, which would afford ſubſiſtence wand + em- 
ployment to our induſtrious poor, and yet the mer- 
chant might gain near Cent, per Cent. upon his 
trade. By increaſing our ſettlements to the ſouth- 
ward, in the bottom of the bay, we ſhould by this 
encovragement make all the natives our friends, 
by underſelling the French, and ſecuring the trade, 
and force the French out'of. their trade upon the 
eaſt main, and countries north of Huron, and' the 
other Canada lakes,” ard become ſo powerful, as 
not to fear the French in caſe of a war; whereas 
at preſent, if a war ſhould cormmence, the compa- 
ny in a few weeks would' looſe a)l their factories. 


In the bottom of the bay z and York Fort, where 


they have but twenty-five men, would ſoon after 
fall into their hands; for they have none but the 
Prince of Wales's Fort at Churchill that is in a 
ſtate of | defence, and even there they \keep but 
twenty-eight men to defend a fort in which they 
have forty guns mounted.” Such is. the melancholy. 
ſituation of our factories and trade in ſo extended a 
country at preſent, from the monopoly and cove- 
touſneſs of the company, who have been in poſlel-- 
ſion of part of theſe countries to the ſouthward from 
the time of their charter in 1640, above ſeventy 
years; and have enjoyed the reſt uninterrupted from 
1714, near thirty years; yet, [though they have 
had the moſt extenſive-powers granted to them that 
were .eyer granted to any company, the. whole 
property and excluſive trade of all theſe countries, 
and all others they ſhould diſcover from thence not 
poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian power, with a power to 
make. war, raiſe troops, and fit out ſhips of war to 
preſerve. their poſſefNions, to- induce them to diſco- 
ver, plant, and improve theſe countries, and to 
extend the. Britiſh trade, by finding out. a paſſage 
to -the weſtern ocean of America; yet-they have 
been ſo baſe to their country, as not only to neg- 
lect it themſelves, but to prevent and diſcourage 
any. attempt to find out ſo. beneficial a paſſage, and 
have alſo prevented any perſons from ſettling in 
thoſe countries, which would have effectually ſecu- 
red all their factories, and put them out of danger 
of being inſulted by the, French, in caſe of a war ; 
and this with a view only. of keeping a monopoly 
and excluſive trade to themſelves from the reſt of 
the Britiſh merchants, which they have no right to 
by law, . it being only granted by charter, , without 
act of parliament. But ſuppoſing they had a legal 
right, they have forfeited their right by.not ſettling 
theſe countries, and preventing any of his Majeſty's 
ſubjefts from ſettling there ; fo that they have for- 
feited their right to all theſe countries except their 
preſent faftories, upon accouat of their not taking 
in and ſettling upon thoſe lands : Beſides, they 
have not only negleted to find a paſſage to the 
weſtern ocean, but have alſo refuſed to look for it, 
and have diſcouraged and endeayoured to Fjco 
| | OLrners 
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| with us, would be ſoon (civilized, and become in- 
duſtrious; in ſuch rich and. delightful. climates? 


OF NE W-B'R ETAILINC 


others from finding it, by offering rewards or bribes 
to Captain MippLtzToN, who was: employed by 
the government to make that diſcovery, as he in- 
formed me ; though the attempting that diſcovery 
was the chief prayer for their. patent, and the prin- 
cipal motive which induced King Carries to 
grant them their charter, which was then given to 
ſome of the moſt conſiderable noblemen, gentlemen 
and merchants, in England ; but now is confined 
to eight or nine private merchants, who have eri- 
groſſed nine tenth*s of the company's ſtock, and by 
that means are perpetual directors; the ſmall pro- 
portion of ſtock which is in other hands, when 
fold, being purchaſed by thoſe who have in a man- 
ner engroſſed the whole, it not being allowed to go 
to a publick market. 1 oy lender: 114 
Churchill river in latitude 599 a noble river, na- 
vigable for 150 leagues, and after paſſing, the falls, 
navigable again to far diſtant countries, abounding 
in mines of copper, and other rich commodities, 
even to the $- 5/80 ſea; ſo that the ſouthern and 
weſtern parts of the bay would, in ſome time, af- 
ford an inexhauſtible fund for trade z nor is the eaſt- 
fide of the bay deſpicable, about the new diſcover- 
ed inland-ſea, where there are rich furrs, and mines 
of lead. What an immenſe trade might be begun 
and carried on from theſe countries ; for' the natives, 
being numerous, and of a humane diſpoſition, in- 
clined to trade, upon baving an equitable trade 


What a vent might be had in thoſe countries for 
our ,woollen, iron and other manufactures, may be 
eaſily conceived : So that by opening the trade, 
and ſettling theſe countries, the French in time would 
be confined to the rivers which fall into the: river 
St. Lawrence, and be deprived of all their north- 
weſtern trade. | $4971 (14+Þh 
To the making ſuch ſettlements ſome objections 
have been made by the friends of the company; as 
the great difficulty of getting people to. go. to ſettle 
and plant in ſo cold a country, and the difficulty 
and danger attending the making ſettlements high- 
er up upon the rivers, and navigating them, they 
being ſo full of falls and rapids, that can only be 
navigated by the natives in ſmall canoes made of 
Birch bark, which cannot contain above two men 
with any cargo; and in theſe they are often over- 
ſet, and in danger of being drowned, and of ſpoil- 


4 


ing their goods; that they are often obliged to 


carry their canoes and cargo from place to place, 


- which obſtructs greatly, and delays the navigation, 


and that ſcarce five men out of 120, which the 
company now have in the bay, will venture them- 
ſelves iny or can conduct ſuch canoes, without 1m- 
minent danger of being drowned, and conſequently 


theſe hardſhips and difficulties will counterbalance - 


the profit to be made of ſettling higher up in the 
country, upon the rivers in pleafanter and warmer 
climates. _ | \ 

\ To this we may anſwer, that by the accounts 
already given here of- theſe climates and countries 
by impartial perſons, who do. not want to diſguiſe 
the truth, it appears that the cold is tolerable even 


x 


at theſe diſadvantageous'ſettlements at preſent in the 


bay, and that upon paſſing only five or ſix- leagues 


up the rivers into the country, the climate is, ſo al- 
tered, as to be equal to thoſe of the ſame latitudes 
in Europe; and that theſe prodigious accounts of 
the effetts of cold are caleglieed only to ſerve the 
company, in order to prevent people from goin 


there to ſettle, and encroach upon the company's 


monopoly of trade; 
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| As'to-the difficulty they make about navigating CHAP: 
theſe rivers in thoſe ſmall canoes, and'-the fmiall VIE 


namber of thoſe- employed by the company, who 
will-yenture in them, or can conduCtt them, we an 
fwer, that their ſervants, being at preſent 'no'gainers 
by” trade, will not endeavour to learn to navigate 
theſs canoes, - where there is any riſque, and'care 
neceſſary/to prevent the danger ; beſides, the com- 
pany allows them no time to learn, by confining; 
them 'to their faftories'whilſt the Indian trade! con- 
tinues; and the navigation is open ; and' at other 
times keep them employed'in cutting wood for fir- 
ing, bringing it home, and in ſhooting, fiſhing, 
and digging in their gardens, to/fupply themſelves 
with. proviſions, to lefſen the company's expence 3 
ſo that they are allowed no time to learn to navigate 
theſe boats, or to go-up' the rivers' to' obſerve! the 
foil and climate, or what! improvements might be 
made in the country: But if they' were malters of 
their own time, and could advance their wealth by 
trade, and found a conſiderable profit to ariſe to 
them. by their dexterity in managing theſe canves, 
and the great pleaſure and fatisfaQtion they. would. 
have, by living in a fine climate among theſe lakes 


_ and rivers, , they. would be as enterprizing and' dex- 


terous as the Cureur de Bois, and be as able' to'na- 
vigate among theſe water falls as the Freneh, 'Net- 
ther 1s 1t impracticable to prevent even' theſe canoes 


from over-ſetting, by out-lagers or blown bladders 


0 


fixed to their ſides; or other kinds of boats may be 


uſed, ſuch as are made at Torneo, in Sweden, up- 
on the rivers falling into the Bothnic gulph. ; 
Another objection. is, that it is a difficult and 
dangerous navigation into the bay; and the trade is 


notworth-themſhue:; ge en off nn 0 
. .To this we anſwer, that the navigation 1s not ſo 


dangerous as it is apprehended to be, but appears to 


be more ſo ,by the infinuations and report of the 
company an their friends, who give it out in or- 
der to deter others from venturing and- interfering 
In their trade; and for that reaſon 'they- oblige their 
captains, under a-penalty, not to-publiſh any charts 
of the bay and ſtreight. Captain MippizToN, 
who wasin their ſervice, made above twenty voya- 
ges to different: parts of the bay, and never loſt a 
ihip, nor had any accident in theſe voyages; nor 


have:T heard that the company, in about 23 years, | 


have loſt any ſhips in that rrade but two, and the 
men and cargo were faved by Capt. MippLeToN. 
Where Captains are- careful in the ice,' there 1s not 
much danger; it is of great advantage to them that 
there-1s no- night at that-feaſon they enter the: bay, 


' where the quantity of ice is greateſt ; and when they 


return in September; or even in October, all the 
ice is'in a mannet” diflolved, - or paſſed out of the 


ftreight/into the ocean; and none ſeen: that can ob- 


BT her pages” 7 507  ' 
It is probable that during the whole winter, from 
October to March, there is no ice in the ſtreight 
to obſtruEt their paſſage into, or out of; the bay z 
for a ſhip which chanced to be cloſed up with ice 
in an inlet, by the breaking of the ice got out, and 
came through the ſtreights at Chriſtmas, without 
finding-any- ice 'in the ſtreight to prevent” her paſ- 
ſage : For. the ice which is formed in bays and ri- 
vers in winter, does not break up and get 'into the 
channel or ſtreight;- until it begins to thaw upt 

the ſhores in Marcly and' April; at which time-1t is 
carried; by the wirids and tide into the ſtreight, and 
obſtrutts the paſſage in 'May and part of June un- 
til it is diffolved ; yet even then good pilots know 
how to avoid it, and get into the eddy tide, out of 
the current, where the ice 1s more open, and not 


drove 
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CHAP. drove together by the winds and current, :as-it is in ſend vs their ſkins and. furrs, . whalebone and oil in CH a P. 


VII. the channel; but theſe difficulties would lefſen every return, upon more advantageous terms than we can P=. -A : Cl 


WAY. day, if the trade were opened, and the, voyages 


were more frequent by the greater number. of ſhips, 
which would make many more experienced. pilots; 
and as there is now a more accurate chart publiſhed 
of the ſtreight and bay by Captain MiDpLEToON, 
with the iſlands, ſoundings, tides and variation, 
the navigation will become. leſs dangerous daily, 
and coves and places 'of ſhelter for ſhips: will be 
found out by the numbers of ſhips which would 
then paſs, and be trading in theſe ſeas, which are 
now unknown. 

We may therefore apprehend, that the danger 
from the ice is more in imagination than reality, 
| when care and judgment are employed ; for ſhips 
are moſtly incloſed in ice in calm weather and fogs, 
when the ice preyents the motion of the ſea, ſtormy 
weather diſperſes and breaks the ice and blows off 


the fogs, and ſhips keep a good offing from the 


ice, unleſs they get under the lee of a large iſland 
of ice, and then they faſten to it and drive along 
with it, whilſt the ſmaller ice to leeward is drove 


from them by the wind ; and the large iſlands be- 
ing many fathoms deep in the water, come on 


ground before the ſhips are in danger of being forc- 
ed on ſhore in ſhallow water. 
The greateſt danger and delay from the ice is in 
the entrace into the ſtreight ; for the firſt 40 leagues 
from thence the quantity is leſs, and they paſs on 
with leſs difficulty, and after getting into the bay, 
the north-weſt ſide is freeſt from ice, the bottom of 
the bay is full of low flat ice, which is all diflolved 
in the latter end of ſummer. 
Upon the whole, except two ſhips which were 


loſt in King WiLL1am's reign, and a French 


ſhip, after an engagement with our ſhips, when 
they attacked Fort Nelſon, we have heard of none 
but the ſhips already mentioned which have been 
loſt in that voyage. The two ſhips which went 
with Barrow in 1719, to find the north-weſt paF- 
fage, contrary to the inclinations of the company, 
if they did not make the paſſage, were Prey in 
the winter ſurprized by the natives, and were not 
loſt in the ice; for they fay that the natives in about 
| laritude 639®, where they ſuppoſe they were loſt, are 
ſhyer ſince that time, in trading with the company's 
| Nloops, which they apprehend to be from a conſci- 

ouſneſs of guilt, fearing that it might be known, 
and they ſhould be puniſhd for it. 
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H E Arguments produced by Mr. Dozss and 
_ 4 + Capt. MippLizTos, for and againſt a north- 
welt paſſage, carry each of them ſuch an air of 
probability, that it is difficult to know what to de- 
termine z but one thing ſeems very certain, namely, 
that if there be a paſſage that way into the Pacifick 
ocean, the voyage is ſo exceeding hazardous that 
few people will ever attempt it. Neither would it 
turn to. account if. we could penetrate that way 
into this ocean, for we have already more co- 
lonies and ſettlements in America than we can culti- 
vate and improve, Thus far indeed Mr, Dozss is 
infinitely in the right, that we ought to extend our 
commerce and eſtabliſh more colonies in Hudſon's 
Bay, and ſupport them by ſtrong forts and garri- 
ſons againſt the encroachments of*the French in Ca- 
nada ; for the Indians in this part of the world 
take off our woollen and iron manufaftures, and 


traffick with any other people. - Ir is evident alſo, 
that here might be a Whale fiſhery and Cod fiſhery 
eſtabliſhed to very great advantage, on theſe exten- 
five coaſts in the: neighberhood of the bay, from 


both which the nation: might reap great advan- 


tages, if the adventurers were encouraged and ſup- 
ported by the government. And *tis probable, ei- 
ther the miniſtry or the parliament, or both, will 
be apply'd to &er long upon this head ; but when 
the adventurers ſhall have demonſtrated how bene- 
ficial this traffick and theſe fiſheries may be to the 
nation in general, and to the undertakers in parti- 
cular, what may we expect will be the conſequence? 
why, probably, the peg company, or ſome other 
ſele&t merchants, will offer the government to lend 
them a fum of money, on condition of their being 
incorporated to the excluſion of all other ſubjects of 
Great-Britain 3 fo that inſtead of an illegal precari- 
ous patent, this monopoly: will probably be efta- 
bliſhed by a&t of parliament, as was the caſe of the 


 Eaſt-India company about forty years ago. 
Great complaints were made againſt the Eaft- 


India company's monopolizing that trade ; it was 
look*d upon as a great grievance that the reſt of the 
ſubje&s of Great-Britain, ſhauld be excluded from 
trafficking thither, and the patent was therefore 
adjudged void ; but upon the company's lending 
the government a ſum of money, this very. mono- 
poly that was univerſally exclaimed nll and al- 


wed to be a grievance, was eſtabliſhed by a& of 
parliament z but poſſibly we have nothing of that 


nature to fear at this day, while publick ſpirit reigns 
ſo conſpicuouſly among the preſent miniſtry. 
It has been obſerved already, that further diſco- 


 veries, eſpecially to ſuch remote regions as may be 


found in the Pacifick ocean, can be of little advan- 
tage to this nation z and the reaſon is, that the plan- 
tations we have alfeady, do, or nay produce every 
thing we can want (except the fine ſpices which the 
ww” have monopolized and uſurp*'d the dominion 
of. ares 

If Carolina was cultivated and the planters en- 
couraged and ſupported by the government, this 


colony would in a few years produce wine, oil, and 


filk ; and the more northern provinces would (and 
do in ſome meaſure already) furniſh us with pitch, 


tar, maſts, yards, and all other naval ſtores z whale- 
bone whole, oil, furrs, ſkins, &c. and were the 


coaſts of Hudſon's Bay and the Terra Labara- 
dor planted and. improved, as they ought, we 


ſhould be furniſhed with all theſe articles in great- 


er plenty than any nation in Europe, which would 
not only 0d rnap our ſending vaſt ſums abroad for 
them to foreign nations, but if theſe colonies were 
peopled and improved, they would themſelves take 
off- moſt of our home.manuftattures; and as we find 


the German, Swiſs and other nations, ready to em- 


bark and ſettle in our plantations, there will be no 
need of depopulating Old-England to plant them. 
The King would acquire a great increaſe of ſubjefts, 


on inviting foreigners to ſettle there, and our plan- 


tations would be fo ſtrengthened as not to fear the 
inſults or attacks either of the French or Spaniards. 
It is highly probable the Engliſh would maintain 
their ſuperiority in North- America, and even ſubdue 
their rivals in that part of the world, 


' The only new acquiſitions I could wiſh the En- 


gliſh would make during this war, are thoſe of St. 
Auguſtin and Quebeck, which would render 4 
ed eRrnarth ts n# e Briti 
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CHAP Britiſh dutminions'in the contihent entire, "rid tales 

vu us maſters of the navigation-of'the gulph 'of Mextied 

and the river of St. Lawrerice:: Our plantations 6on- 

tiguous: oh the” continent, would-:then' exten@®'twso 

thouſand miles in/JJength ; and! were:the'fourh of 
Florida well :peopled and: fortified, we might” bid 
defiance both to the goes inn Sparilards i thitt 
part.of the world; i rut oh 

And as St, Auguſtin aid Quiebeck are of ſack conc 

- ſequencetothetraffick of Great-Britain; and the ſecu- 

-- rity of herplantations, it isamazing'to ine, wheti-we 
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quois, or Country of the Iroquois, or five nations, with all 
hve na= the lands which lie north of them as far as the ri- 
Lon.” er of St. Lawrence or Canada, within the limits 
of New-York, theſe being all under its protec- 
tion, and included. within the | patent granted to 
the Duke of York by King CaarLes II. tho? 
it muſt be confeſſed the French have made large 
encroachments on theſe hmits, _ 

I ſhall therefore bound the provinces of New- 


Situation 


and extent York and New-Jerſey, with their dependencies, 


of the 
whole, 


them from Canada or New-France on the-narth- 

weſt and north, by New-England, New-Scot- 

land, and the Atlantick-Ogran on the eaſt, by 
Vor. III, 


by the river of St. Lawrence,. which ſeparates 
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'o N _ York, N ew- Ferſe ”, and the I ndian nations whder their proteStion, 
CHAP. M A s 4 LR Fe " throw New - York and the ſame Ocean on the Foutth, by Penſplvariia and CHAP: 
VBE New-Jerſey together, upon ſeveral accounts: Maryland: on the ſouth-weſt, and by the lakes of VIL. 
WI 1., Becauſe they have uſually the ſame Go- Erie and. Ontario on the welt; and ſhall extend 
vernor. theſe united-countries from 39 to 47 Ss north 
2. The conſtitutions of their reſpettive govern- latitude, and from 74 to 86 d weſtern 
ments do not differ in any- particular. 3. Becauſe longitude, excluſive of. Long-Ifl and, the eaſt 
they lie contiguous z and, , 4. The climate, foil, end whereof lies in 72 hs of weſtern lon- 
_ and produce are pretty near the ſame. | cat Þ 
TheIro- It may be proper alſo to comprehend the whole - N ew-Jerſey and the ſouth part of New-York Faceofthe 


are generally low level | countries, bat” aſcending country. 
fifteen or twenty miles up Hudſon's River'to the 
northward the country becomes rocky and' mouth: 
tainous; 'and whatever has not been cultivated® -by 

the Engliſh, is covered with woods,: fo (dear how- 

ever from underwood, that travellers cally” Piſs 
through them with Horſes and carriages. © \ 

The: Atlantick Ocean waſhes its” inGerr Seas, har- 
ſhares, in. which are ſeveral capacious' hirbours; bours, and 
eſpecially. near the mouths of Hudſon's River, arid *P* 
the rivers Raritan and De la War, -and” on the 
coaſts of New-Jerſey and Long-Ifland,” the hicf 


capes or promontories' being that of Ca 'May, 
at the entrance of oY ao, ar Bay, a and that of 
25A EY ©». -Sandy- 
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On the north” and weſt of 


” 


© The lake Charaplain,” or Corlaer, extends itſelf 
from north' to ſouth, between, Montreal, and A]- 
bany, my Fan two hundred miles in length ; 


St, Lawrence, has a. communication: . with - that 


"river on the north, while the ſouthern part of the 


lake, on which the French have built the fort cal- 
led the Sacrament, extends almoſt to Hudſon's 


River, on which Albany ſtands, and. would give 
| the French an eaſy acceſs to New-York. and 


New-England, if ſome forts had not been built 
by 'the Engliſh further north to cover thoſe fron- 
tiers from their invaſions, of which the chief -1s 
fort Nicholſon. _ AS Ta Ry 0 
The ſecond lake is that of Ontario, called by 
the- French Frontenac, and” by ſome Cataracui, 
while others give it the name. of The Lake of Ca- 
nada, becauſe the river Canada or St. Lawrence, 
iſſues out of it: But the firſt and moſt proper 
name that was given to it was that of Iroquois, 
the ſhores of it on the ſouth and eaſt at leaſt being 
inhabited by the Iroquois or five nations. This 
lake is about an hundred leagues in length, and 
forty in breadth, abundance of rivers. falling into 
it on the ſouth-eaſt eſpecially ; but the greateſt 
bodies of waters fall into it from the river Niagara 
or Oniagara, being a ftreight or chanel between 


the lake of Erie and this lake, in which is one of 


the moſt remarkable cataratts or waterfalls in the 
world, which prevents both ſhips and boats paſſing 


. from one lake to the other, 


This cataract, according to father Hizunz- 
PIN, falls from a precipice one hundred fathom, 


-or fix hundred feet high, He adds, that the ca- 


taract makes ſuch a - prodigious noiſe that people 
cannot hear one another ſpeak at ſome miles di- 
{tance; and it 1s ſaid that the waters throw them- 
ſelves over the precipice with ſuch a force, that 


_ they form an arch under which men may ride 


on horſeback. hed tot 
But Mr. Vanvpreit, Governor of Canada, 
who ordered his ſon, with ſome skilful people, to 
meaſure the height of the catara&t, in the year 
1721, found father HennzerN egregiouſly mi- 
ſtaken in ſeveral particulars. They informed the 
Governor that the catara&t was occaſioned by a 


vaſt ledge of rock which lay quite croſs the cha- 


nel a little before the ſtream enters the lake Onta- 
rio; and that the waters did not fall perpendicu- 


larly more than twenty ſix fathom, or an hundred 


_ and twenty fix feet, but below this catara& there 


were numbers of ſmall ledges or ſtairs croſs the 
river, which lowered it ſtill more till it came to 
run more level; and if all the deſcents were put 
together, the difference of the water above the 
catara&t, and thoſe on the level below, might be 
as much as father Henneein makes it, tho* the 


_ catara&t, upon a perpendicular, was no more than 


twenty fix fathom, _ 
They obſerved alſo, that the noiſe ' of the wa- 


_ ters was not ſo great as the father makes it, for 


| people might converſe together cloſe: by ; . nor did 


the ſtream form an arch that people could paſs un- 
der it, for the waters fall in a manner downright, 
But they. obſerved with him that the "miſt or 
ſhower which the fall creates, 1s ſo extraordin 

as tO be ſeen at five leagues diſtance, riſing as high 
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CH A P.Sandy-Point, or Sandy-Hook, before the entrance 
> VE HI. of Raritan-River. | | 


eam which. falls into _the great river . 


\ 


as the common clouds, | and when: the ſun ſhines; C14 a P, 


forms a'glorious rainbow. MLT. 


.c.{Phoſe' gentlemeh add, that the ſtream is much WWW 


narrower- and: 


| per at the falls than either above 
'or below them; 


ing here but a: quarter of a 


mile over; and that from below there is:no -com- 


ing: nearer the-falls by:'water than about fx miles, 
the torrent is ſo rapid, and has ſo many whirlpools 
mn, ber CO ORANTS. £ | __ oe, 1 Foil 


lake Ontario, the''one on the north eaſt. part of on the 


it; where the river 6f St. Lawrence ifſues out. of lake On- 


/ 


it, called by the Indians Cataracui, and by the « waa 


the 


French Fort Frontenac, and the other on the French, 


ſouth-weſt part of the lake near the aboveſaid ca- 
taract, called Fort, Niagara, but - the Iroquois 
blocked up the latter, and ſtarved that garriſon. 

They obliged them alſo to abandon Fort Fronte- ager. 
nac, and demoliſhed both about the year 1688, wards 
but I am informed the French have wheedled the *bandor 
Iroquois by their preiſts to permit them to erect ** 
thoſe forts again under the' notion of warehouſes 

for the ſecurity of their goods. 9 

The third lake I mentioned is that of Erie, rie Lake. 
ſeparated from the lake Ontario by the ſtreight or 
river of Niagara, This lake extends from the 
country of the Iroquois to the weſtward, about 
four hundred miles in length, and is near an hun- 
dred miles broad, From the lake of Erie there 
is a paſſage through the lake St. Clair inc6 that of $,, clic. 
the--Hurons, and fo into the lake IWimois, near 
which riſes a river which falls into the Miſifippi ; 
but from the beſt information I can get, there is 
no continued navigation from the lake Erie to the 
Miſliippi, nor is Miſſiſippi River navigable in all 
parts of it," as the French once flattered 'them- 
ſelves, there being ſeveral catarafts or ſteep falls 
m5; | | | | 

The chief rivers in theſe countries are, 1 Hud: Rivers, 
ſon's River, 2 The Mohawk River. 3 Onan- 
daga, or -Orſwego River. 4. The Raritan, 

5. Maurice River: and, 6. De la War River. 

1. Hudſon's River, riſing from a ſmall lake be- tyudfor's 
tween the lakes of Ontario and Champlain, and river. 
running ſouth-eaſt before it reaches Albany, then 
turns dire&tly ſouth, from whence it continues. its 
courſe due ſouth an hundred and fifty miles to the 
city of New-York, and afterwards falls into the 
ſea between Long-Iſland and States-Ifland. - 

2, The Mohawk River, which riſing in the Mohawk 
country of the Onandagas, runs almoſt due eaſt river. 
till it falls into Hudſon's River, near the town of 
Albany. | | _ 

3- The River Onandaga, which runs from q,,,q,ga 


eaſt to weſt through the country of that name, river. 


and falls into the lake Ontario, at Oſwego town. 

4. The River Raritan, which riſing on the p,,ian 
north of Jerſey, runs to the ſouth-eaſt, falling river. 
into the ſea near Perth Amboy. ER : 

5. Maurice river, which riſing alſo in Jerſey gyaurice 
runs ſouth, falling into the mouth of De la Warriver. 
Bay, not far from Cape May. And, 

6, The River De la War, which forms the pe 1a War 
weſtern boundary of the province of Jerſey, riles river. 
in the. country of the Iroquois, and running al- _ 
moſt due ſouth falls into the ocean between Cape 
May and Cape Hinlopen, being navigable two 
hundred miles and upwards for ſhips of two or 
three hundred tons. 

The air of theſe countries is 'colder in winter The air. 
and warmer in ſummer than in Old-England, the 
north part of them differing very little trom New- 
England. The north and north-weſt winds are 

| ea RH _ exceeding 


The: French formerly built two. forts on the Forts built 
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OF NEW-YORK, NEW-JERSEY; &. 
P excceding ' told, but the. air: both in -winter/and” whigh trade, .as ;has been A: A muſt be en-CHAP! 
oY 


ſummer more ſettled| and ſerene than! with us: 
And indeed the weather is. always'more.yartiable 
in iſlands than on. the...continent, and; uſqally 


warmer in winter. It..is 40" be. aſcribed to-:the 
winds blowing over a Jong tra& of ſnow from- the 


\ north-weſt, that- makes theſe countries colder than 


iſlands and ſome other. continencs that lie much 
further north, ne 


The fitaa-. Of the three grand dividons of the country..to 
tion of the be deſcribed, I ſhall begin with that inhabited by 


five na- 


' tions, 


Twoother Engliſh, and aCtually entered . into a confederacy - 
nations 1n 
the confe- 


deracy. 


The at- 
tempts of 


the 


_ make 


the five nations and their allies, who anciently 


poſſeſſed the whole. This is bounded by Canada 
on the north, by New-York proper on the eaſt, 
by Penſylvania, Maryland, and Virginia on the 
ſouth, and by the lakes of Erie and Ontario on 
the weſt, Great part of the country for many 
hundred miles beyond thoſe lakes alfo hath been 
conquered, by the , five nations; and ſeveral 
more have courted their alliance and that of the 


with both, particularly the Tuſcaroras, who he 


. between the Onandagas and the Oneidos, and are 
.now reckoned a ſixth nation. The Nicarriages of 
Miſfilmakinac, ſituated on. the further part of 
the Huron's Lake, were alſo at their requeſt re- 
ceived to be a ſeventh nation in this alliance at 


Albany, on the 3oth of May 1723, eighty men 
of that nation being preſent. at their admiſſion, as 


repreſentatives of that people, and acknowledging 


the King of Great-Britain their Sovereign, _ . 
| The chief trade with the diſtant Indians being 
at Oſwego, where the river Onandaga diſcharges 


French to Itſelf into the lake of Ontario, the French might 
| entirely deprive the Engliſh of that trade, if they 


themſelves were maſters of the lakes of Ontario and Erie, as 


maſters of 


the lakes. 


they flattered themſelves they were when they had 
built the forts of Cataracui or Frontenac, and 
Niagara already mentioned, but the Iroquois obli- 
ged the French to abandon them; and tho? they 
may have rebuilt and repoſſeſſed thoſe forts, and 
ereted more ſince they were driven from thence 
by the five nations, they find it their intereſt how- 
ever for the preſent to ſuppreſs their native inſo- 
lence, and treat the Indians as well as the Engliſh 
with more humanity than they did formerly : 
They have been convinced by experience that they 
are not yet ſtrong enough to reduce the five na- 


_ tions and their Indian allies ſupported by the 


Eneliſh; and therefore ſuffer the natives to trade 
with us pretty quietly, But as they are continu- 


ally increaſing their forces in Canada, and by their 


miſſionary prieſts daily proſelyting the Indians to 
| their celigion, 
they will, it is preſumed, in time be 
enough to expel us entirely. from thoſe lakes, and 
monopolize the trade of the country; unleſs we 
reduce thoſe forts, or erect other ourſelves, and 
keep armed veſſels on the lakes of Ontario and 
Erie : For it ſeems the country of the five nations, 
which lies contiguous to New-York, has but few 
wild beaſts in it, and conſequently affords ſcarce 
any Skins or Furrs, 
in the countries beyond the lakes, where skins 
are more plentiful; and the ' riches thoſe people 
poſſeſſed of this kind were the principal induce- 
ments to the Iroquois to make a conqueſt of ſome 
of them, and enter into alliances with others, 
who were content to admit the Iroquois to hunt 
in their country on the weſt ſide of the lakes, up- 
on condition they would permit thoſe diſtant In- 
dians to paſs through the country of the Iroquois, 
and trade with the Engliſh and other Eyropeans ; 


and intermarrying with . them, 
werful 


The Iroquois therefore hunt 


_ dize, 2. A mild adminiſtration, without. oppreſ- 


tirely © loft 'to Great-Britain, it we. faffer the VT 


French to,continue their fortificatiqnson the lakes Yo 


of Erie, Ontario, Champlain, which in reality 
belong . to the Iroqugis our ,confederates. ' The 
French: are wiſe enough at preſent indeed to. give 
us. but. little diſturbance, leſt they ſhould alarm 
us before their deſigns are ripe for. execution ; but 
I wiſh we do not_negle& the erecting forts and 
armed veſſels to protect.that trade ill jt. 1s too late 
to enceayour the recovery, of it, 1 

There are five grand articles which weigh, very The mo- | 
much with the Indians in determining them what Tod: of the 
European nation they ſhall adhere to. 1. A bene: 699g hay 
ficial- trade, or the being ſupplied on fair -and an alliance 
reaſonable terms with cloathing,.. ſtrong liquor, with any 


arms, ammunition, and other European merchan- -MoPean 


\ 


fion or tyranny, 3. A religion that gives them but 
little trouble or diſquiet. 4. The ſuffering their 
tribes to marry and incorporate themſelves. with 
the Europeans, 5, And laftly, an affurance that 
the nation that they enter into an alliance, with is 
both willing and able to protect them againſt their 
enemues, whether Europeans or Indians _ 
7, In the firſt of theſe articles we have- the bet- 1. Trade. 
ter of the French and Spaniards. Our colonies 
can ſupply the Indians with goods cheaper. and in 
Eroacer quantities than they can, and we generally 

eal fairly and upon the ſquare with them, # 

\ 2, In the ſecond alſo we have the advantage, 2. Liber- 
the Indians being treated as our -brethren and fel-*Y- 
low ſubjects almoſt every where (except in New- 
England;) which has. occaſioned their having been 
more frequently in a ſtate of war with New-Eng- 
land than with any other Britiſh Colony. $ 
. 3. But as to the third article, that of religion, 3. Reli- 
the French ſucceed much beyond our miſſionaries ; 8": 
for the popiſh fathers are not only much more nu- 
merous in that part of the world, but they are 
abundantly more arttul and more indulgent to their 
converts; they preſs nothing with. rigour, but 
accommodate themſelves to the diſpoſitions, and 
even ſuperſtitions of their proſelytes, gaining 
them by degrees, and perſuading them to part with 
one beloved vice or cuſtom after another ; whereas 
the New-England independents, who have dreſ- 
ſed up the Chriſtian religion in the moſt frighful 
form that ever it put on, their proſelytes 
ſhould conform to their abſurd and rigid rites 
all at once, and im a manner compelled the Indi- 
ans to be of their {e& in the iſlands on the coaſt, 


and in ſettlements where the Indians were in their 


power, which gave the remoter Indians an abhor- 
rence of their religion: And as for the reſt of our 
colonies, they have made but very feeble attempts 
towards the converſion of the Indians, They are 
ſo deſtirute of clergymen in ſome provinces, that 
the very planters are become heathens, or at leaſt. 
as ignorant of chriſtianity as the Indians them- 

ſelves. Ns, 
The French prieſts on the contrary have beeti 
ſo ſucceſsful in their miſſions, even among the five 
nations, that they have perſualed part of the na- 
tion of the Mohawks, once eſteemed the firmeſt 
friends of the Engliſh, to remove their habitations 
from the neighbourhood of Albany to Canada: 
And indeed we are in much more danger of the 
French miſſionaries than of the French atnis on 
that ſide, If their future ſucceſs be anſwerable to 
the paſt, they may poſſibly in time gain over the 
ſeveral tribes of Indians from us without the af- 
fiſtance of a military force, We ought to inlift 
therefore 
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"a that the Indians 3 in 'alliatice; with jd <- 


| the Jefuires and: prieſts the os Oo 
ope for their friendfhip't long... . Tt does indeed a 
Tk op to theſe converſions that the: Tndians 
cannot be fup| lyed with**goods' upon ſuch eaſy 
terms from the French as from us, fe ts 
count they ſeem \divided berween their tet) 
and * ſpiritual "intereſts," and unleſs they”p 
more zealous catholicks' than their wu fg 70 
this continnt 'we ſhaft not Toſe 'them ſudddenily; 
-- tpecialy if ,we conſider how vaſt, an extent of 
, country, the © ſeveral Than nations inhabit that 
trade with oft colonies,,: Tone. 'of which are Tearce 
yet known bo he RS 0203 onert nate Tt” 
_ As, to. the fourth" arncle bf Kar rrying and incor- 
orating our people with” 'tHhE Rk here the 
Mo, A oat aniards Have"a vaſt advantage ' of 
ws. T | n glifh : are*  vnccountibly ſqueamiſh in 
this I ahd the" tolonies, eſpecially thoſe 
of New-Englaud, ſeem to"prohibit it; "which rai- 
{cs in the natives 2 difguſt 'and averſion of 'our peo- 
He tis natural for men 0 Aa thoſe who ſeem 


leſs ie than our ND. "Beſides: we loſe all 
intereſt in them thar ſuch” alliances would: give 

"The relation of huſband ahd wife, fathers and 
ares. are the ſtrongeſt "ties in nature, and in a 
few years muſt make the om one people with 
ſuch European nations as p romote theſe” alliances ; 
of which the French are ſo fenfible that they, oblige 
every male planter, ſent over ar the charge- of that 
government (and theſe are very numerous,) to take 
an Indian wife on his arrival, 


5. Protec= As. tothe fifth article, char of protettion, there 


tion, 


is no doubt but we are as,yet able to protect our 


Indian allies as either the French or ' Spaniards are, 


eſpecially if the forces of our colonies were united, 
and wa! £. a uniform dire&ion : But if we conti- 
nue to ſuffer the French to encroach upon our ter- 
ritories, btuild forts and armed veſlels upon the ſe- 
veral lakes, and take all the paſſes that command 
the country, the Indians will have but too much 
reaſon to conclude that they will one day be maſ- 
ters of their country, unleſs the Enghſh exert. 
themſelves in like manner, and oppoſe their inva- 
ſions, and conſequently will be induced to aban- 
don our intereſt by way of {elf preſervation. They 


_ will infallibly go over to thoſe they find better 


able to prote& them. It might make them cau- 


. tious indeed how they put themſelves in their 


Perſons of © 


the Ir0- 
guols, 


power, if they were acquainted with the” tyranny 
and oppreſſion of the French government; ' but as 
their miſſionaries ſet every thing of this kind in 
the moſt favourable light, and treat their diſciples 
with kindneſs, and condeſcention at preſent, in or- 
der to gain them over, to their party, they are in a 
great meaſure ignorant what they muſt ſubmit to. 
when the French have eſtabliſhed their dominion 
in North-America. 

As to the towns and buildings of the Iroquois, 
their ſtature, complexion, ſhape; and habits, they 
ſo much reſemble the neighbouring Indians already 
deſcribed in theſe particulars, that it is perfectly un- 
neceſſary to ſay apy thing on theſe heads; how- 
ever, as the French generally repreſent them in 
Europe as the moſt barbarous people on the face of 
the earth, affirming that they are devourers of 
their own ſpecies; it may be proper .to obſerve 


what character others have given of them, and 
. even lome more impartial writers of their own, 


2 


ris Tt APE. 


MoniGedr. Dz Eo, (POT #6 ddl five C ak d. 
nations" in''fits hiſtory of” North- America; ' "Hays, 
when we Tpaik of the *Irqtisis "in France; taybite. 
preſent thetm by 2 common miſtake as mete' bar- The ge-j 


nias and 


barians thirſting* after human" Vlood, ''but their temper of 


'true'charafer is very different. "They are indeed the five 


the braveſt and moft formidable "people of North. 2249. 
'America, but at'the Tate'rirfie 4s polite® and! 'Ju- 
dicious as can. well be-concieved ; whict! appears 
not. only ' from 'the' management of 'their 4ﬀMairg © © 
with the French "and Engliſh, but with alwiolt all ©, 
the Indian nations of this vaſt continerit{i it > 7 
Mr. Cor .s#Nx, ah "En glifſhman, 'who wrote 
their "hiſtory * ſays,” abtoctifianding the” 'Bive-natt- 
ons live/under the darktft-igriorance, yer. abright 
and noble benius Thines through thoſe black F565 
'The' moſt Eelebfated' Rona heroes have tot dif- 
covered a greatet love for their country;'or i'gt 
er contempt of” death in'' the catife of liberty. 
1 think (ſays he)' they have outdone the Rottiahs, 
eſpecially thoſe who murdered'theniſelves & avoid . 
ſhame or torment; for? ot" Tridians' hive" y_ Sas 
to die meanly by their own "hands "'when''t hey 1 
xve 


| thought't their country's Hhonbur at! ſtake; and H 


given up' their bodies" willingly” to - the” moſt criel 
rormetits'their enemies could inflidt; to ſhew = 
the five nations 'confifted6f* fnen' whoſe” cory 

and reſolution could *hot be ſhaken, ' "They - - 
ly, however, theſe” noble” Vittues' by" that” cruel 
paſſion 'of revenge, which they think” (according: 
to CoLsen) not only lawful bir: honourable to 
exert without 5, Th their 'country*s/ enemies. * 
And in this only, ys he, they deferye*the name: 
of Barbarians: 9a3H OH CLE IJ 


Another peiitfcriin of Eighth exttattion, tho? 


a native of this countty, and Reſident” a"tonfide- 


rable time among the as =. at Albany, aſſures 
me they are an exceeding ofpitable $00d-natured 
people, not given 'to revenge, wlleſs when they 
are drunk ; and the inſtances that have been, 'given 

of it are | no evidence of a yindidtive temper,” for | 
the 'cruelties they inflited* on 'forne French pri- 
ſoners and their Indian' allies were by way of re- 
taliation of the like” eruelties . firſt Gretel by the 
French on their people. ''It is obſerved that the 
French in the firſt wars'they' had with the Iro- 
quois, when they imagined" that people were not 
able to: reſiſt the forte of their" arms, "uſed them 
in this barbarous manner and taught the Indians 
thoſe cruelties they now complain' of; and which 
gave the Iroquois ſuch an abhorrence of that na- 
tion as has been very advantageous to the Engliſh 
intereſt ever ſince. | 

The French miſſioparies probably find no 
ſmall difficulty at this "day in removing the Juſt 
prejudices the Iroquois entertain of the _French 
when they come to make proſelytes among therh ; 
the condu&t and behaviour of the French in Ame- 
rica Having been direftly oppoſite to the principles 
of the Chriſtian religion, which they pretend to 
inftru&t the Indians in. 

As to the government af the Iroquois, Mr. Govern- 
CoLBEN informs vs that every nation 1s a diſtinct ment of 
republick, but that they have for time immemo- ***© w 
rial been united 1 in a confederacy againſt all' other Fo 
Indian nations; that they are governed by their 
reſpective Sachems '6r civil "Magiftr ates in time 
of peace; and by their warriours or Captains in 
their wars; and that the authority both of the one 
and the other js obtained and continued only by 
the opinion the reſt of their nation have of their 
conduct or valour ; and bl] they are laid -aſide 


when 


wa 


er» 
t of 
five 


GNs. 
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VIU 


OF NEW-YORK, 


CHAP. when they ceaſe to metit the efttem of their 


* , countrymen, That their Sachems and Captains 


Y © are uſually poorer than the common people, giv- 


ing away and diſtributing all the preſents and 
plunder they get among the people, fo as to leave 
themſelves hothing: For, ſays Corptn, if they 
are once ſuſpected of ſelfiſhneſs, they grow mean 
in the opinion of their countrymen, and conſe- 
quently loſe their authority ; from whence one 
would be apt to conclude that theit Chiefs were 
elective, and their dignities not hereditary ; which 
ts dire&tly contrary to all other accounts I meet 
with of their conſtitution, moſt writers agreeing 
that the poſt of Sachem is hereditary : And my 


| Albany correſpondent confirms this opinion, ad- 
_ ding, (as other American hiſtorians do,) that the 


next male-heir by the mother's ſide ſucceeds the 
preceding Sachem : Which is certainly true, not 


_ only here but in ſeveral other parts of North- 


America, But ſo far theſe nations may have the 
appearance of Republicks, that the chief Sachem, 
or King, ſeldom determines any thing of conſe- 
quence without the concurrence of the ſeveral in- 
ferior Sachems or Lofds of his nation ; and his ih- 
fluence on his people vaniſhes wheri he loſes their 

My Albany friend alſo obſerves, that every na- 


+ tion of the Iroquois is divided into three tribes, 


which take their names from tliree animals, viz. 
t. The Turtle or Tortoiſe. 2. The Bear ; and 
2. The Wolf; and that each of theſe three tribes 

its Chief or Aquajander. The Aquajander of 


the Turtle tribe being ſuperior to the other two; 


and the Aquajander of that tribe in the Mohawk 
nation (called the Carihoge) is the Sovereign or 
Emperor of all the fix nations; here he does not 
comprehend the ſeventh nation of diſtant Indians 


_ ſituated beyond the lakes 


He obſerves further, that theſe Chiefs have ſome 
honours paid them by their ſubjefts, but their au- 


thority he thinks is very inconſiderable, and their 
revenues nothing: That there are no courts of 


_ judicature in the ſix nations or any other law but 


Their for- 
ces. and - 


cuſtom; and in caſe of murder the neareſt rela- 
tion 18 the avenger of blood. oy 

They have no ſtanding forces, but every able- 
body'd man takes up arms when honour or the 


Wks 


defence of his country calls him out. Before they 
march, their Captains and warriours aſſemble at a 
feaſt, and whoever partakes of it thereby enliſts 
' himſelf for that ſervice, On this occaſion they 
paint themſelves and appear in their beſt apparel 


the old men riſe up by turns in the aſſembly and> 


make ſpeeches, ſetting forth the noble actions, 
the valour and courage of themſelves and their an- 
ceſtors, together with the cowardice and weak- 
neſs of their enemies, to animate the warriours. 
After ſupper they have a war dance, and the next 
day they march out and diſcharge their pieces as 
they leave the town, their leader ſinging the war 
ſong. When they meet their enemies, every one 
ſhelters himſelf behind a tree, from whence as op- 
portunity offers he fires at the foe. 

They take off the ſcalps of thoſe they kill, and 
bring them home, preſerving them as trophies of 
their victories, When they take a priſoner they 
preſent him to ſome family which hath loſt a rela- 
tion in the war; if they receive him, he is im- 
mediately admitted to all the honours and eftate 
of the deceaſed, and he takes his name and titles; 
but if rejected, the poor wretch is condemned to 
ſome cruel death. But this piece of barbarity 
shey . are ſaid to have learned from the French, 

VOL. IB, | 
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who to ſtrike a terror into the natives, uſed-to treat © $54 Py 


their Indian priſoners in this inhuman manner "in 
their firſt wars. | | aL ST 53h 
Other writers obſerve, that they adopt all their 


young captives into their families, by which means 


they ſupply the loſſes they ſuſtain in their wars, 
ſo far are they from torturing or putting chem to 
death, unleſs provoked by tortures firſt inflicted 
on their friends, ; SES | 


As to their marriages, children are” entirely at Marriages 
their parents diſpoſal; and when both parties are rok 


agreed, the Tover preſents his miſtreſs with a 
mantle as a pledge of his affeftion, Some time 
after the parents preſent the parties to their Chiefs, 
and declare the intended* marriage; after which 
they go to feaſting arid dancing, and the' mar- 
riage 1s confurmated;; the mat continues with 
his parents and the woman with hers till' they 


| haye children, He viſits his wife every night, 
and is admitted to conjugal embraces, but. returns 
| home in the morning, Whatever - he takes in 


hunting he brings to his' wife arid leaves to her 
diſpoſal. | _ 


They do not allow a plurality of wives, but dis 


vorces are common. They appear very modeſt, 


and ate never ſeen to commit indecent familiart-' , 
ties, or even to kiſs before companiy. The wo-' 


men are. delivered with great eaſe, and 'without 
the aſſiſtance of a Midwife or any other woman z 
and iminediately after their delivery go to hard 
labour, which they efteem the beſt means to a 
ſpeedy recovery. They are all extreamly fond of 


one of the greateſt bleſlings. 


_ As to thereligion of theſe people, as far as I can Religion. 


learn (fays my Albany friend) they acknowledge 


a ſupreme. being, whom they ſtyle the preſerver of _ 


the univerſe; but ſeldom pay any religious wor- 
ſhip to him unleſs in publick calamities, and then 
they offer ſacrifices of every thing they poſſeſs, and 
pray for deliverance from their calamities. They 
alſo offer thank-offerings for any publick bleſſing. 
I cannot learn that they have any idols or repre- 


ſentations of the. Deity among them. When it. 


thunders, they take it to be a ſign of Gop's dif- 

leaſure, and will ſay to one another, how angry 
he is! arid often cry. out, it is enough, have done. 
They believe a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, but they have very obſcure notions of it ; 
and ſeem to think that the rewards of the good 
will conſiſt in the enjoyment of thoſe pleatures 


he was moſt fond of in his life. At their fune- Funerats: 


rals- they furniſh the deceaſed with all neceſſaries, 
as meat, drink, cloathing, arms, aid ammumti- 
on. They make great lamentation for the dead, 
and conſtantly go morning and evening to the 
graves of their deceaſed friends and relations, and 
howl moſt hideouſly, and never fail to leave ſome 
proviſion on the: grave, 


Various attempts have been made to convert Of mak- 
theſe people to chriſtianity, eſpecially by the ing proſe- 
French prieſts, who by the negligence of our own 


2623 has mon 
people and their great zeal to gain converts to, 4 


popery have met with too great ſucceſs ; having 
drawn off great part of the Mohawk nation from 
their alliance with the Engliſh, and even perfuad- 
ed' them to leave their native country ahd ſettle 
in Canada ; where they have built tliem a ſtately 
church, and have three or four prieſts reſiding con- 
ſtantly among them, Thoſe who remain true to 
the Engliſh (on account of their nearneſs to the 
Engliſh ſettlements) have been inſtructed by the 
Dutch and Engliſh Miniſters accaſionaily as they 
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their children, ahd think a nutmerous offspring | 
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came to. trade, and have always ſhewn a. diſpo- 


ſition to: embrace the . goſpel z- yet their mnſtructi- 
ons being tranſient and but ſeldom repeated,” are 
ſoon forgot,:'and indeed but lamely adminiſtered by 
the help of | an ignorant interpreter. About .twen- 
ty years ago the. ſociety for propagating the gol- 
pel ſent over a. miſſionary, who reſided among 
them fix or: ſeven years, but: being a gentleman 
advanced in years, he made a very ſlow progreſs 
in their language, and - was not able to bear -the 


fatigues of fach an undertaking, - which obliged 


him to leave. them; fince which time they had 
no. inſtruction but what they. occaſionally received 
fromthe Engliſh and. Datch Miniſters at Albany. 
A- good foundation. however, was laid by the foct- 
ety*s. milfionary,. and thoſe other gentlemen. at 
Albany::;Fhey, are- all, brought to. the . profeſſion 


They be of- chriſtianity and. almoſt, all - baptized, and ſome 


come t 
table of 
late, 


Drinking 


their Chief 


vice. 


of; them. ſeem - to. have a''tolerable notion! of it, 
and have earneſtly defired:a miſſionary to be ſent 
among; \them. To encourage this good diſpoſi- 
tion in them, the ſociety. two years ago. appolated 
a catechiſt among them, a native of America, by 
the recommendation of the. clergy of. New-York, 
who has reſided among-them,. applied himſelf to 


the ſtudy of their language,, and has met with 


very good ſucceſs. He .1s fince come to London 
ot holy (orders, and appointed miſſionary among 
_ 'He has taught ſeveral of the natives to read and 
write their own language; and finds them very 
deſirous of inſtruftion, and is much beloved by them. 

The only vice which: appears to reign among 
the Iroquois 1s drunkenneſs; but they are very 


\ - much reformed fince they have had a miſſionary 


reliding among them, They have forſaken their 
old ſuperſtitions and barbarities, and ſeem to be 


* much. more-. civilized than their more diſtant 


_ worſhip, and never fail addreſfing their Creator 


neighbours z they conſtantly attend the publick 


morning - and. evening in their families ; and ab- 
ſtain from all. labour on the Lord's day. I doubt 
not (ſays my correſpondent) were proviſion made, 
and encouragement given to miſſionaries to under- 
take this work, many more of them might be 
civilized and become proſclytes to the proteſtant 
religion; which would prevent their being corrupt- 
ed and feduced by the enemies of our nation to 
deſert the Britiſh intereſt. _ 5 


Miſſionariesof the Church of England ſeem much 
more acceptable to the Indians than thoſe em- 


- ployed 'by .the people of 'New-England, who 


Wars be- - 


tween the 
' Troquois 
and the 
French. 


are rigid diſſenters, and | make more uſe of force 
than perſuaſion in their intercourſe with that peo- 
ple; and, this has occaſioned the Indians on the 
frontiers of New-England to adhere fo conſtantly 
to the French, and hearken to the popiſh miſſio- 
naries, | DHS 

The Iroquois have been at war with the French 
almoſt ever ſince their arrival in Canada, and ſuf- 
fered very much at firſt by their fire-arms, having 
never before ſeen ſuch inſtruments of deſtruction : 
The French alſo had the advantage of being aſſiſted 
by the Adirondacks, the ancient enemies of the 
Iroquois, in their encounters with the five nations : 
but the Iroquois entering into an alliance with the 
Engliſh, and being furniſhed with fire-arms and 
ammunition, defeated the French in their turn, 
carried the war into Canada, burned and plundered 
Montreal, killed ſeveral thouſand 'of the French 
and their Indian allies, and obliged them to aban- 
don their forts on the lakes of Ontario and Erie, 
as has been related already; which has made the 
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French. very cautious how. they provoke .the five CH Ap, 
nations- of- late years, eſpecially as they fird them vill. 
no lefs celebrated for their conduCt and firatagems = Y > 


in war than for their bravery. 
- Theſe 


in a fair field as we call it, but lay ambuſcades, 
and make uſe of their wits to furprize rhet un- 
prepared ; by which means they $o'g6t only fave 
their own forces, but take more priſoners than they 
could in an equal engagement z and 4s they incor- 
porate the younger captives in their families, their 
very priſoners prove an additional ſtrength to theſe 
confederated nations. het Ig | 


While they were at war with the Adirondacks A frata. 
and Hyrons. (allies of France) in order to amuſe 


the French, they ſent and defired peace; which 
was conſented to, on condition the Iroquois would 
receive ſome miſſionary prieſts and Jeſuits amongſt 


them, and be inſtrufted in the Chriſtian religion. 


This the five nations' promiſed to comply with ; 
but the fathers were no fooner arrived amongſt 
them than they made them cloſe priſoners, threat- 
ning to cut their throats 'if” the French did not 
ſtand neuter in this- warz after which, they fell 
upon the Hurons and Adirondacks with fuch fury, 


that thoſe nations were in a manner extirpated. 


And *this may have given occaſion” to forne 'of 


thoſe exclamations of the French againſt the Iro- 
-quois as a perfidious and barbarous people; how-. 


ever, it appears the popiſh- miſſionaries have not 
been altogether deterred by ſuch ex:imples from at- 
tempting to make proſelytes amonſt them, tho? 
they proceed poſſibly with more caution than here- 


tofore ; for we find they have not only wheedled 


part of the Mohawk nation to defert the' Engliſh 
intereſt, but have frequently prevailed with the 
other nations to invade the frontiers of New-Eng- 
land, Virginia, aad Maryland, when they could 
not perſuade them to diſturb the colonies of New- 
York or Penſylvania. | Dee 

| However, the Indians have been frequently 


bronght to acknowledge 'their offences of this 


kind, and promiſe to live peaccably with Virginia 


and the reſt of the Britiſh Colonies. A ſpeech of 


one of their Sachems on fuch an occaftion may' be 
a curioſity worth the reader's peruſal : The Sachem 
firft addrefling himſelf to the Governor'of New- 
York, faid, | {5 * CYBLNFUY 22Y TY INTS 334 
Brother CoxLatrR, (the name they give that 
: _ * Governor.) | ENS - AF 


<* Your- Sachem is a great Sachem, and we are 4 ſpeech 
0 a - 
chem to 


- , a 
«© giske, and to Maryland, Yakokranagary, they rience of 


*© but a ſmall people; but when the Engliſh came 
<< firſt to New-York, Manhatan, Virginia, Ara- 


GAs ople make it a conſtant rule 1n war to Maxim; 
leave as little to chance as poſſible; and notwith- 12 war. 
ſtanding they know themſelves ſuperior. in ſtrength 
and number to their enemies, never engage them 


gem of 
the Iro. 


1018, 


< were then but a ſmall people, and we great: New- 


« Then becauſe we found you a good people, we Yak, &c. 


«© treated *you civilly, and gave you land: We 
© hope therefore now that you are great, and 
«© we ſmall, you will protect us from the French ; 
«© if you do not, we ſhall looſe all our hunting 
« and Beavers. The French will get all the Bea- 
© ver. They are now angry with us, becauſe 
* we carry our Beaver to our brethren, the Eng- 
TY 1 fu | AE <=} | Lg 
© We underſtand that becauſe of the miſchief 
© which has been done to the people and cattle of 
« Virginia and Maryland, we muſt not come 
* near the heads of your rivers, nor near your 
<« plantations, but keep at the foot of the moun- 
* tains for tho' we lay down our arms as friends, 
EIS bo bs 213» F # ” Pe TO we 
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«© we ſhall not be truſted for the future, but look- 
*© ed upon as robbers:: We agree however to this 
«+ propoſition, and ſhall whelly ſtay -away from 
«© Virginiaz and this we do in gratitude to Cor- 


*© laer,' who has been at fo great pains to perſuade 


© you, great Governor of Virginia, to forget 
«© what is paſt. | 20 933 Hh. 
* We thank the great Sachem of Virginia, 


*«< that” he' has fo readily forgiven and forgot the 
| evil "that has been donez and we on our parts 


« pladly catch at, and lay hold on the chain.” 


_  Fhen' each of them delivered an ax to be buried, 
_ .._ and gave a belt, Sy YIe-00y 
© Let your friend the grea 


t Sachem that lives 


<© on the other ſide the great lake know' this, that 
<6. we being a free people, tho? united to'the Eng- 


<< liſh, may give our lands, and be joined to the 


«©. Sachem we like beſt, We 


give this Beaver to 
<e remember what we fay.” - Ry. OM 


- The Fngliſh - have from time to time, once in 
two or three years, conſtantly renewed and confirm- 


' In the year 17922. 


ed their treaties with the five nations, particularly 
We find that the Governors of 
New-York, Virginia, and Penfylvania, met the 
Sachems- or Kings of the five nations, with the 


| Sachems of the more diſtant Indians, their allies at 


Albany, and renewed all former leagues and ties of 
friendſhip. Thoſe Indian Princes giving the uſual 
preſents of Furrs and Wampum as pledges of 
their fidelity and reſolution to obſerve the articles 
agreed on; but we ſcarce ever meet with the Go- 
vernors of New-England at theſe treaties; the 


reaſon whereof ſeems to be, that New-England 


ſeldom hath a good underſtanding with the Indian 
nations; but whenever it is in their power, treat 


them- rather as a conquered people than as friends 


and confederates: There are ſome inſtances how- 


ever: where New-England. has been comprehended 


in ſuch treaties, and indeed a]l the* reſt of the 
Britiſh Colonies, tho? their Governors have been 
abſent from the congreſs, - Celis GE 
It may be neceſlary to obſerve here that the rea- 
ſon the Iroquois give the Governor of New-York 


_ the name of CoRLAER is, that one Corrark, a 
. Dutchman, was the firſt European employed to 


New- 


treat with them as allies and confederates. And 
the ſame CorLagR being drowned in paſſing the 
lake that lies between New-York and Canada, 
that lake is called by them Corlaer alſo; though 
the French gave it the name of Champlain, from 
a French Officer of that name, who put them 
upon ereCting forts on this lake, which has made 
the French very near and troubleſome neighbours 
to the Britiſh Colontes. fe 
The ſecond grand diviſion of the province of 


York Pro-New-York to be deſcribed is that of New-York 
Hh Ben. Proper, which 1s bounded by Canada on the north, 


tion. 


New-England on the eaſt, the ocean on the 
ſouth, and the five nations and New-Jerſey on 
the weſt; and is about two hundred miles in 
length from north to ſouth (that is) from the 
mouth of Hudſon's River ro the lake of Champ- 
lain or Corlaer; and it might be extended two 
hundred miles tarther north if we poſſeſſed all the 
country we claim .as far as the river St. Law- 
rence: But the French having built forts on the 
lake Champlain have in a manner expelled us 
from the north part of this country. The Eng- 
liſh only poſlets the country ſouth of that lake at 
preſent,.. and this is exceeding narrow in moſt 
places, * particularly between Conne&cticut Colony 


on the eaſt and New-Jerſey on the weſt, it is 


ſcarce twenty miles broad. But to this we muſt 


" 


New-York ftands upon, Staten-Ifland, and Long- 
Ifland, all which lie before the mouth''bf Hud- 


. 
140173 $ebtfs to 


ſon's River, and are comprehended in"New-York 


Proper. P1973 WS W's © 


. % 39 d 
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- This | province is divided into "ten" counties, 


"$85 


add. the Nind of Manhatan, which the elty of OHA. 


Subdivi- 


which going from north' ro ſouth.dowt! Hutlſor?s fion into 
River are, Albany, Ulſter, Dutcheſs 'Orange, <2untues- 


King's | County, i. Cheſter, ji New-York®:County, 


County, which are pretty 'well repleniſhed” with 


plantations and | farms, bur have hot! hy great 
towns-1n them: Fhe' chief - towns Ar& New:York 
City,” ScheneCtida, Albany, Weſtcheſter," Jarmiai- 


ca. Town; Hempſtead, Oyſter-bay Town,” Hun- 


tington, Richmond, Rye, New-Rochel; 'North- 
caſtle, Southampton, and Brook-haven'; in' all or 
moſt - of which towns are miſſionaries; -either 
Miniſters, School-maſters' or Catechifts, ſent over 
and maintained chiefly by the ſociety for: the 


* % * oe! A 
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Chief 
towns. 


propagation of the goſpel, -as will appear by the 


liſt hereafter inſerted. © ' 
New-York City is - ſituated in 


minutes north latitude, and 74 degrees 4 minutes 


weſtern longitude, at the ſouth end - of | York 


County, being an iſland in the month '6f Hud- 


ſon's River, about fourteen miles" long 'and two 


eminence, and contains | upwards 'of a' thouſand 
houſes well- built with brick and ſtone, with a wall 


and forts, which ſerve as well for ornament as de- 
fence, there is ſcarce any town in North- America 


40 degrees 40 New: © 


City and 


or three broad. As' this town ſtands upon an _. 


that makes a better - appearance.” Tt' is alſo an - 


excellent harbour, furniſhed with commodious 


keys and warehouſes, and | employs ſome hun- __. : 


fiſheries: - 


The 'publick buildings are the ſeveral churches 


dreds of ſhips and veſſels in its foreign trade and 


belonging to thoſe of the church of England, to 
the Swedes of the Lutheran perſuaſion, to the 


Dutch Calviniſts, the French Refugees, and the 
Engliſh SeCtaries ; but the church of England 
may well be looked upon as the eſtabliſhed reh- 


'g£10n, becauſe the conſtitution of the: government 


is the fame as in England; the reft, however, 


are tolerated, and capable of poſts in the' govern- 


ment, and of fitting in the houſe of repreſentatives, 
as I apprehend. ont ors 
"The other publick buildings are the town-houle, 


and that where their oeneral aſſemblies and courts 


of juſtice are held. As to- their fortifications, 
they are not, I doubt, capable of defending them 


againſt an European enemy any more than thoſe _ 


in the reſt of the plantations, for this unanſwera- 


ble reaſon, becauſe they were lately confeſſed to 


'be ſo bad that ir was not fit to enquire into the 


ſtate of them, leſt foreigners ſhould* be: acquainted 
with our weakneſs on that fide. There are in- 
deed four hundred regular troops ſent from Eng- 
land to garrifon this and-ſome other towns of this 
province, of which two companies always ate, 
or- ought. to be, upon duty in this city 3 but 


admitting they were always complete, and never 


inconfiderable force to defend a province of this 
importance againſt an invaſion, unleſs their coun 
militia be more to 'be' depentled” on' than that of 
Great-Britain. 


fo well diſciplined, this feems to be but a very . 


As New-York may be looked upon to be the Schenec- 
frontier garriſon in the fouth againſt an invaſion *1da town. 


from any maritime power, ſo Scheneftida Town 
and Fort, in the county of Albany, twenty miles 
north of the town of Albany, may well be-deem- 
ed 
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CH AP: ed their fromine on the north againſt the French 


IH. of Canada and their Indian allies, who, -inithe year 


ak aderad 1688, ſurpriſed and almoſt demoliſhed the town 


- with the'works about it, but they have fince been 

repaired and enlarged, and fort Nicholſon and ſome 
-.--.,,- Other forts -ereed z in which and in Albany the 
-.... reſt of the-regular troops are quartered for the de- 
-» fence-of that frontier. _ 


Albany _ Albany is'a conſiderable town, ſituated on Hud- 
Town. : ſon's River, -an hundred and *fifty- miles north of 
New-York, having a fort erefted for its defence : 
And here it is that the Sachems or Kings of the 
five nations meet the Governors of our northern Co- 
Jonies to renew their alliances, and concert meaſures 
for their defence againſt their common enemies, as 
| has been intimated already. | 
Staten- South- weſt of the illand and county of New- 


_ Ifland. York lies Staten-Iſland, being about ten miles in 


length and fix in breadth, and in it are a great ma- 
' ny good farms and plantations, but not one town 
Long- Long-Ifland lies eaſt of Staten-Ifland, and ſouth- 


Iſland. ; \\ 
DR eaſt of that of New-York, oppoſite to the colony 


| and chies Of Connefticut, being an hundred and fifty miles 


towns in 1N length, and generally about twelve in breadth, 
Long- and contains three of the counties above-menti- 
Ifland. gned, viz, Queen's County, Suffolk County, 'and 


—_ Richmond County. The chief towns in. Queen's 


| Nead, County are Jamaica and Hempſtead, In Suffolk 


Oyſter County the chief town is Oyſter-Bay.. The town 
ot of Richmond gives name to Richmond County, in 
mond, Which alſo is the town of Southampton, in the 


| North- ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland ; and there alſo are ſitu- 


caſtle. ated the towns of North-Caſtle and New-Windfor. 

_ There is a celebrated plam in the middle of Long- 

Saliſbury land fixteen miles long and four broad, to which 

Plain. they have given the name of Saliſbury Plain, hav- 

_ Ing (as it is faid) as fine a turf as that on Saliſbu 

Plain in Old-England; and there being an ac 

lent breed of Horſes in the iſland they have races 

here every ſeaſon ; to which the gentlemen of New- 

England and New-York reſort, as they do to New- 
Market with us. 

There are ſtill ſome good towns which lie in the 


 Weſt- county of Weſtcheſter on the continent, eaſt of the 


cheſter. mouth of Hudſon's River; the chief whereof are 
Rye. Weſtcheſter and Rye, Cy 
Govern- This 1s one of thoſe colonies denominated a royal 
ment: government, the legiſlative power being lodged in 
the Governor, council and aſſembly ; the Gover- 
nor, council, and Officers of ftate being appointed 
by the crown. | 4 
Produce _ As to the produce and trade of this country, 


and trade. 11.efe articles being much the ſame here as in New- 


England, New-Jerſey, and Penfylvania, I ſhall 
treat of them all together in the deſcription of Pen- 
1ylvania : And there alſo the reader will meet with 
the abſtract of the hiſtory of New-York, New-Jer- 
ſey, and Penſylvania ; their ſtory being ſo interwo- 
ven that it 1s ſcarce poſſible to ſpeak of one without 
including the other. 

The third and laſt grand diviſion I propoſed to 
New-Jer- deſcribe 1s that of New- Jerſey, bounded by an ima- 
— 4p .ginary line drawn from the river De la War to 
*ndexcent, Hudſon's River, in 41 degrees north latitude on 
| che north, Y Hudſon's River, which ſeperates it 

from New-York, and by the Adlantick-Ocean 


riſhes much more, and may till be deemed the 


beſt towns in Weſt-Jerſey, whether we conlider its 


on the eaſt, by the fame ocean on the'fotith, and'CHAP 
by De-la-War Bay and River, which, ſeperates it - VI * 


from Penſylvania, on the weſt, lying between 3g "VV 


and 41 degrees of north latitude, and between 
74 and 76 degrees of weſtern longitude z and is 


about an hundred and forty miles in length from 


north to ſouth, and between three and four-ſcore in 
breadth from eaſt to weſt, b3 See 

It was heretofgre divided into two parts/by a line 
drawn almoſt througlthe middle of it from north Diviſions 
to ſouth, and diſtinguiſhed by the names of Eaſt and ſubdi. 
and Weſt- Jerſey, being granted to different propri- !'9w- 
etors z but the proprietors of both having thor 
fit 'to ſurrender their charters to the crown, the 
whole now conſtitutes one royal government, The 
Jerſeys have now but one council and one houſe of 
repreſentatives, and the Governor of New-York is 
uſually Governor of the Jerſeys by a different com- 
miſſion, the Governor, council, and Officers of ſtate 
00g appointed by the King, as in New-York 

| I, 


This county is ſubdivided into the counties of, | 
1. Berghen, 2. Efſtx, 9g. Middleſex; and, 4. Counties: 
Monmouth on the eaſt, g. Burlington. 6, Glou- ; 
ceſter. 7. Salemz and, 8. Cape May, counties 
on the weſt. The chief towns are, 1. Perth-Am- 
boy, the capital of the county of Middleſex, and Chief 
of all Eaſt-Jerſey, pleaſantly ſituated at the mouth towns. 
of Raritan River ; and had it been built according to ow the 
the intended model, would have been one of the —_. 
fineſt towns in North-America ; but planters have 
not reſorted to it, as was expected, notwithſtanding 
it is fo commodiouſly fituated for trade that ſhips of 
three hundred tons may come up in one tide and 
lie before the Merchants doors; but the town. of 
Elizabeth, ſituated to the north-ward of it, flou- 


moſt conſiderable town. in the province, 2. Berg- 
hen, the capital of the county of the ſame name, Berghen. 
3. Elizabeth Town, already mentioned, capital..; _ 
of the county of Eſſex. 4. Middleton. 5+. Shrewl- yjaqte. 
buryz and, 6. Freehold, in the county of Mon- ton. 
mouth, #. Burlington, or Bridlington, the capital =o 
of the county of Burlington and of all Weſt-Jerſey. p,7- bs 
This town is ſituated in 40 degrees 40 minutes, 
of north latitude, oa an iſland in the middle of 
the river De la War, to the northward of Phila- 
delphia in Penſylvania, and on the oppoſite fide of 
the river. The houſes are handſomely builr of brick, 
and laid out into ſpacious ſtreets with commodious 
keys and whartfs, to which ſhips of two or three hun- 
dred tons may come up. It has alſo an handſome 
market-place, a town-houſe or guild-hall, where | 
the courts of juſtice were heretofore held, and twa | 
good bridges over the river, the one called London- 
Bridge, and the other York-Bridgez and having 
an eafy communication with Philadclphia and the 
ocean by the river De la War, carries on a briſk 
trade, 8, Glouceſter, the capital of the county of 


the ſame name; and, 9. Salem, capital of the county g1,,. 


of Salem, and firuated on the river Salem, which falls cefter. M 
into De la War Bay. This is faid to be one of the Salem. Ri 


ſituation, buildings or trade. | 


The : produce of this province, its trade and 
hiſtory will be found in the deſcription of Pen- 
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cnAr n 
Of Peyphoanis. 


degrees of north latitude, and between 


Pigaiim lies between 39. and 42 
and 79 degrees of weſtern longitude, being 


bounded by the country of the five nations or Iro- 


quois on the north, by New-York and New-Jerley, 
from which it is ſeparated for the moſt part by De 
la War Bay and River on the eaſt, and by Mary- 
land on the ſouth and weſt, being about two hun- 


_ dred miles in length from north to ſouth, and al- 


Rivers. 


moſt of equal breadth in. the three northern coun- 
ties, but the three ſouthern counties are not more 
than twenty or thirty miles broad from eaſt to 
weſt, that is, between De la War Bay and Mary- 
land, from which the three ſouthern counties are 
divided by an imaginary line drawn from north to 
ſouth: Bur theſe limits are nor yer entirely ſettled, 
I find, the Lord Baltimore and the family of the 
Pznns being at this day engaged in a ſui of chan- 


cery about them, 


The chief rivers in Penſylvania are, 1, The ri- 


Dela War yer De la War, which riſing far north in the 


River. 


Safqua- 
hanna 
River. 


School- 
kill River. 


country of the Iroquois, takes its courſe. to the 


ſouthward, and dividing this province from that 
of New-]erſey, falls into the Atlantick-Ocean, 


between the promontories of Cape May and Cape 


Hinlopen, being navigable for two. hundred miles 
and upwards with large veilels; but has a cataract 
or ſteep fall in it above Briſtol, which: renders the 
navigation impracticable to the northward of the 
county of Bucks. 

2, The ſecond river in this province is that of 
Saſquahanna, which riſing likewiſe in the country of 
the Iroquois, runs ſouth through the middle of 
Penſylvania, and falls into the bay of Cheſepeak, 
| being navigable alſo for large ſhips. 

3. The third river is that of Schoolkill, which 
having its ſource alſo in the country of the Iro- 
quois, runs ſouth, almoſt parallel to the rivers De 
la War and Saſquahanna, and at length turning 
to the eaſtward falls into the De la War at the ci- 


ty of Philadelphia : This river alſo 1s navigable for 


large ſhips as far as the city of Philadelphia, and 
V OL. II. Nuns, CXXXIX. 


for boats an rn By wiles higher. Theſe iversO HAP, 


75 and the numerous bays and creeks in-the bay of 


De la War, capable of harbouring the largeſt Hleets, HY. 


render this country admirably ſituated to carry on. 


a foreign trade. 
The eaſt ſide of the province of Penſylvania Counties, 


' the weſt being {till uncultivated) is divided into *"4 chk X 


ſix counties, which taking them from north to 


ſouth are, x. Buckingham. 2. Philadelphia Coun- 
ty. 3. The county of Cheſter. 4. Newcaſtle. 
County.. .5. The county of Kent; and, 6. The 
county of Suſſex. 

In the county of Buckingham, the-moſt norther- 

of any in this province, the chief town is 
Nita, ſituated on the river De la. War, oppoſite Briſtol.) 
to Burlington in New-Jerley, and twenty miles 
north- of the city of Philadelphia. In this county 
alſo lies the manour houſe of Pensbury, elegantly Pensbury; 
built by Pzxx the firſt proprietor, and ſituated 
on an eminence which commands the county, being 
almoſt ſurrounded by the river De la War. 

The county of Philadelphia lies ſouth of that Philadel- 
of Bucks, and in it is the celebrated city of Phila- pÞia 
delphia, the capital of the province, ſituated in Coon 

2 

40 degrees 30 minntes north latitude, being one 
of the fineſt plans of a town that ever was formed. 

It is an oblong, of two, miles, extending, from the 
river De la War to. the river Schoolkill, the eaſt 
end fronting the river De la War, and the welt the 
river Schoolkill, each front being a mile in length. 
Every owner of a thouſand acres hath his houſe in 
one of the two fronts facing the rivers, or in the 
high ſtreet running from: the middle of one front to 
the middle of the other: And every owner of five 
thouſand acres has an acre of ground in the front of 
his houſe, and the reſt half an acre for gardens and 
court yards. In the centre of the town is. a ſquare 
of ten. acres, furrounded by the. town-houſe and 
other publick buildings, and in each quarter of the 
city is a ſquare of eight acres. The high ſtreer, 
which runs the whole length of the town, is an 
hundred feet wide, HUN. to VOY run eight 


2 '5 C ſtreets, 


538 
CHAP. ſtreets, which are croſſed by twenty, more at right 
» IX. angles; all of-them thirty feet wide z and ſeveral 

canals are let into the town from each river, which 
add to the beauty and conveniency of the place. 


There is alſo a fine key two hundred feet ſquare, 


to which ſhips of four or five hundred tuns tnay 
come up; with wet and dry docks for building and 
repairing of ſhips, magazines, warehouſes, and all 
manner of conveniencies for importing and expott- 
ing of merchandize. There are already fourte@ 
or fifteen hundred houſes in the city, moſt of them 
well built with brick, but there are ſtill a great many 
more wanting to complete the plan ; However, 
more could not have been expected than has been 
done in ſo ſhort a time, the ground not having 
been laid out much above fifty years. | 
The town of Oxford-- alſo is ſituated in -the 
county of Philadelphia, but I meet with no /de- 
ſcription "of "it; however, T take it to” be a confi- 
derable place, inaſmuch as a miſſionary 1s main- 
tained here by the ſociety for the 
the goſpel. German Town, ſituate 
ward of the city of Philadelphia, alſo is faid to 
be a thriving populous place, inhabited, chiefly by 
the Dutch, or thoſe of Dutch extra&tion. In 
this county is the city of Radnor, ſituated on the 
ſouth-weſt ſide of Schoolkill River, being the 
capital of a large country planted by the Welch, 
and extremely well improved by them. 
| To the ſouth of the county 'of Philadelphia 
Cheſter lies that of Cheſter, the capital whereof is the 


"ek town of Cheſter, ſituated on the river De la War, 


Oxford 
'Town. 


German 
Town. 


Radnor 
Town. 


 _..___ . Place; and to the ſouthward of Cheſter hes the 

Chicheſter tQwn of Chicheſter. Either of theſe ports are ca- 

Town. _pable of receiving and harbouring the largeſt 
fleets ſecure from ſtorms. _ Fi | 


Newcaſtle 'The county of Newcaſtle lies ſouth of that of 


County 


Mag” Cheſter, the capital town being of the ſame name. 


* This is faid to be a town of the briskeſt trade in 
the province next to that of Philadelphia, and has an 
iron mine in the neighbourhood of it. 
of Apoquinemink lies upon the river De la War 
alſo, fouth of Newcaſtle, and is a place of good 
trade. © 
The coun- The county of Kent lies ſouth of that of New- 
- ci caſtle, the chief town whereof is Dover, being a 
Town. Ccommodious port. | 

The coun- The' moſt ſouthern county is that. of Suflex, 
ty of Suſ- the capital town whereof is Lewes, being a ſecure 
= harbour and a town of trade. ON Wn 
Tooth. Penſylvania and Maryland are. now the only 
| proprietary governments of all our American Co- 
The ſeve- Jonies; for, as has been intimated already, there 


Apoqui- 
nemink 
Town. 


he Lo were originally three ſorts of government eſtabliſhed 
ment in by the Engliſh on the continent of America, viz. 
Englih 1. Royal Governments. 2. Charter Governments; , 
America. anq, 3. Proprietary Governments, _e 
Ray -N 1. A Royal Government is properly ſo called 
ments, becauſe the colony is immediately dependent on 
| the crown, and the King remains Sovereign of the 
colony: He appoints the Governor, council, and 
Officers of tate; and 'the people only ele&t their 
repreſentatives, as in England. Such are the go- 
vernments ” of Virginia, New-Hampfhire, New- 
York, New-Jerſey, and both Carolina's, tho* the 
Carolina's were till very lately Profirietary govern- 
os ments. Tee. WY" OO 
_—_ 2, A Charter Government is ſo called, becauſe 
ments. the company incorporated 'by the King's charter 


were in a manner veſted with ſovereign authority 
to eſtabliſh what ſort of government they ſaw fit: 
And theſe companies have generally thought fit, 


OLED of 
to the north- 


which is about three hundred miles broad at this 


The town 


THE PRESENT STATE 


(as I apprehend) to transfer their power to the CHAP. 
populace; for in theſe governmems the freeinen do - IX 
not only chuſe their repreſentatives, but annually "WS 


«chuſe. their Governor, council and Magiſtrates, 


and make laws without the concurrence, and 


even without the knowledge : of the King, and 


are under no other reſtraint than this, that they 

enact no laws contrary to the laws of England, 

if they Mo, theif charter, are Habje to be forfeited; 
Such”is| the governmefit of Riode-Ifland, and 1 

think. of the cofony of Connietitut iff New-Eng- 

land; and ſuch was the government of the Maſla- 

chuſets, Maine and Plymouth formerly; but 

their firſt charters being adjudged forfeited in the The Maſ- 
reign of King Cnarres II. the charter granted *<buſets 
to the Maſlachuſets by King WirLtiam III. has #2 oro 
reſerved... the appointment pf a Ggvernor_ to the former. 
crown : "But the-houſe 6 repx ntatiyss chuſe 

the; countil with { the Governor congurrence, 

and the Governor and council appoint the Ma- 
giſtrates and Officers of ſtate; from whence ir 


appears that the pgoverriment of the Maffachuſers, 


in which the colonies of Maine and Plymouth are 
now comprehended, is in ſome inſtances different 
from *ekher "of the two former ſpecies of go- 
vernment, or rather a mixture of both. 
 _ $:, The third kind of government I propoſed to 
deſcribe is the Proprietary Government, properly P _ 
ſo called becauſe the proprietor is veſted with ſo- 'Y 2& 
veteign authority: He' appoints the Governor, 
Council and Magiſtrates, and the repreſentatives 
of the people are {fiimmoned* in his name, and by 
their advice he enatts laws without the concurrence 
of the crown ; but by a late ſtatute, the proprie- 
tor muſt have the King's conſent in the appoint- 
ing a Governor when he does not reſide in the 
plantation in perſon, and of a Deputy-Governor 
when he does: And all the Governors of the 
plantations are liable to be called to an account for 
male-adminiſtration by the court of King's-Berich 
in England by another ſtatute.  But'the only Pro- 
prietary Governments now in being, as has been 
obſerved already, are that of Maryland and this 
of Penſylvania ; and the family of the Pzxws, 
deſcendants of WiLLiam Penn, the original 
proprietor of Penſylvania, being at preſent pretty 
numerous, the adminiſtration of the. government 
in this colony ſeems to be lodged in the Deputy- 
Governor, who is from time to time appointed by 
the heirs of Pexx with'the concurrence of the crown. 

As to the right Great-Britain hath to theſe 
countnes which now go under the names of New- 
York, New-Jerſey, and Penſylvania, it appears The hiſto- 
they were diſcovered with the reſt of the conti- 77 & the 
nent of North America, in the reign of Henzy +"3quon 
VII. by SzpasTiIan Capor for the crown of lonies of 
England, and have ever ſince been claimed by the New- 
Kings of England as part of' their' dominions: TG, 
But Sir WaLTEtR RatticH was the firſt that ne 
attempted to plant colonies on theſe ſhores in the Penfylva- 
reign of Queen ErizaBern, and in honour of »ia. 
that Princeſs gave the caſtern coaſt of North-Ame- 
rica the name of Virginia, Two companies being 
afterwards erected by charter in the rezgn of King 
James I. and authoriſed' to make ſettlements in 
Virginia, the firſt' company ſent colonies' to that 
part of' the continent which till bears'the name of 
Virginia, andthe other made ſettlements in New- 
England, then called North-Virginia, as has been 
yt} - —-) ihewhaeae Tb ard Ls 
In the mean time Mr, Hvpson, 'an Engliſh- 
man, having diſcovered that part of the coaſt 
which lies between Virginia and New-England, 

and 


vern- 
ments. 


*», of that river which now ſeparates New-York 
* © from News ſerſey, and ito which he: gave the 


name of Hudſon's River, the Dutch pretended 
to purchaſe this country of him ; and about. the 
year 1608 began to plant it, and by virtue of that 
purchaſe laid claim to all thoſe territories which 


now go. under the name of New-York, . New- 


Jerſey, and Penſylvania: But there remaining 
ſome vacant ſpaces on the toaſt which were not 
actually poſſeſſed by the Hollanders, the Swedes 


ent a fleet of ſhips thither, and planted part of it 


with their countrymen, However, the Dutch 
proved too powerful for the Swedes, and.compelled 


| them to ſubmit to their dominion, allowing them 


however to.enjoy the plantations they! had ſettled, 
and the privileges of the reſt of their ſubje&ts. _ - 

- But the Engliſh not admitting that either the 
Hollander . or the Swede had any right to theſe 
countries which were firſt diſcovered for the crown 


of England by Caror, and a part of them after- 
_ wards planted under charter from Queen Eu1za- 


BETH and King Jamts, which, *twas preſumed, 
gave the Englith a right to all the countries 1n- 
cluded within the limits granted by thoſe patenrs, 
as theſe of New-York, the Jerſeys, and Penſyl- 
vania actually were, King CrarLes II. in the 
firſt Dutch war, anno 1684, transferred all thoſe 
countries, then in poſſeſſion of the - Dutch, viz. 
New-York, the Jerſey's, and the northern. part 
of Penſylvania, to his brother Jamzes Duke. of 
York, afterwards King James II. and Sir Ro- 
BERT CaRR was ſent over with a ſquadron of 
men of war and a body of land forces to reduce 
them ; and on his appearance before the city of 
Amſterdam, now New-York, the Dutch Gover- 
nor thought fit to ſurrender that capital ; and the 
reſt of the towns in the poſſeſſion of the Holland- 
ers, and the Swedes followed his example; - and 
tho* ſome relate that the Dutch recovered the 
poſſeſſion of them again, yet certain it 1s, all theſe 
countries were yielded and confirmed to the Eng- 
liſh by the treaty of peace between England and 
Holland that followed. ſoon after. | | 


. The Duke of York parcelling out theſe coun- 


tries to under-proprietors, among whom W 11: 
Liam Penn, Eſq; ſon of Sir Wittiam Penn, 
Admiral in the Dutch wars, was one: All the 
reſt of the proprietors ſometime after ſurrendered 
their charters again to the crown, whereby New- 
York and New-Jerſey became royal governments, 
while PENN remained proprietor ,of that part. of 
the country which had been granted to him ; and 
King CrarLes IL. making him another grant, 
in the year 1680, of that part of the. country 
which now conſtitutes the reſt of Penſylvania, in 
conſideration of money due to - his. father, Sir 
WiLLiam Pann, from the government, PENN 
the ſon united the countries he poſſeſſed by both 
grants into one; and giving them, the name of 
Penſylvania proceeded to the planting colonies 
there inthe year 1681, the Dutch and Swediſh 
inhabitants. chuſing ſtill to reſide here, as they did 
in New-York and the Jerſeys : And they and their 
deſcendants enjoy the ſame privileges as the reſt 
of his Majeſty's. ſubjefts, in theſe plantations. do; 
and are now in a manner. become the ſame people 
with the Engliſh, ſpeaking their language, and. go« 


verned by their laws and cuſtoms. 


But Mr. Pz xx, notwithſtanding the grants he 
had obtained from the crown .and the Duke of 
York, did not look upon himſelf, it ſeems, to be 
the real proprietor of the lands granted him, till 


OF. PENSYLY ANITA, 
Cc x 7 26d and beg about to make a ſettlement at the mouth 
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he had given the Indians what they eſteemed a va- © HAP. 


luable- conſideration . for . their intereſt. in. them ;- 


and diſclaiming alſo+the uſe. of the carnal weapon 


according to the principles of. his ſe&, he could. 


never, propoſe entering. upon the country, which 
tad been ſo granted him, by force, _ ; 


The firſt thing therefore he did after | his ar-! 
rival -on the coaſt -of America inthe year 1681, 


was to procure a conference. with the . Indian Sa- 


chems or Kings, in order to treat with them for. 


the purchaſe of their lands; and the natives,” be- 
ing: few in. number, and making ſcarce any other 
uſe of their country than. to hunt in. it, .readily 
hearkened to his propoſals; and . he purchaſed 


countries, of many miles extent at- a very mode- 


rate price, .paying for them- in cloathing, tools, 
-- utenſils, and toys, to. the entire ſatisfaction of the * 


natives, = RP TEN 
Mr. Pzxv, in a letter to his friends in, Eng- 


land on. the ſituation of his affairs at :that tirne, 


relates, ** Thar he had attended the Indian Kings 
* and their Councils in ſeveral treaties . for the 
*« purchaſe of their lands, and for. adjuſting the 
*© terms of trade between them. and that their 
* order was thus: Pheir King (ſays Mr. Ptnn) 
«© was ſeated in the middle of an half moon ,or 
** ſemicircle; his Council, the old and wile, - fits 


cc 


gure. Having conſulted and reſolved their bu- 
finefſs, the King commanded one of them to 
<© ſpeak to 


cc 


cc 


and in his King's name ſaluted me, taking me 
by the hand, and telling me, he was ordered 
by his King to ſpeak to me; and that now it 
*© was not he, but the King, that ſpoke, becauſe 


cc 


cc 


me : He ſtood*up, and came to me, 


ting on each hand; behind them, at a little 
diſtance, fat the younger men -in the ſame fi- 


* what he ſhould ſay was the King's mind, He 


cc 


firſt prayed me to excuſe them that they had not 
complied with me in a former meeting: He 
feared there might be ſome fault in the inter- 

preter, being neither Indian nor Engliſh; be- 
« fides, it was the Indian cuſtom to deliberate 


cc 
cc 


cc 


<C 


cc 


people and owners of the land had been as ready 
as he, I had not met with ſo much delay, Ha- 
ving thus introduced his matter, he fell to the 


cc 


cc 


before they reſolved; and that if the younger _ 


"Y bounds of the land they had agreed to diſpoſe 5.20 


* and to the price, During the time this per- 


ſon ſpoke, not' a man of them was obſerved 
*« to whiſper or ſmile. The old were grave, the 
* young reverend in their deportment; when 


cc 


<«< they ſpoke, which was but ſeldom, it was 


* warmly and elegantly. I have never ſeen more 
5 natural ſagacity, conſidering them without the 
«© help of tradition; and he will deſerve the name 
«© of wile, that is too hard for them in any treaty 


«© about a thing they underſtand. When the 


45 


purchaſe was agreed, great promiſes paſſed be- 
* tween us of kindneſs and good neighbourhood, 
* and that the Indian-and Engliſh muſt live in 
© love as long as the ſun gave. lght., After 
* which, another made. a ſpeech to the Indians, 
<* in the name of all the Sachems or Kings; firſt 
© to tell them what was done; next to. charge 
<« and command. them to love. the Chriſtians,. and 
&« particularly .to live in peace with me,, and. the 
<«« people under my government: That, many. Go+ 


<« yernors had been in the river ; but that no Go-. 


« yernor had come: himſelt to live and ftay. there 
<« before; and, having now ſuch an one that had 
<« treated them well, they. ſhould never do' him 


« or his any wrong. At every ſentence of which | 


<« they ſhouted, and ſaid amen in their way.” 
| By 


CHAP. 
"4. 


THE PRESE 


By governor living himſelf among them, they 
meant proprietary ; for they had had ſeveral Dutch 
and * Swediſh Governors in De la War River. 
The land thus bought was entered upon by the 
under purchaſers, who purchaſed by the hundred, 
or the thouſand acres what the proprietary bought 
by miles. | | | 

So prodigiouſly did this colony increaſe in a 
very few years, that the fame Mr. Penn, in a- 


. nother letter to his friends in England, fays, 


«© We conſume eighteen thouſand Pounds yearly 


* of Engliſh growth, and return of our producti- 
* ons what augments the revenues of the crown 
* of England thirty thouſand Pounds”? ; which is 
but a trifle to the returns they make at this day. 


Their ſucceſs 'was chiefly owing to their human 


and friendly treatments of the Indians, with whom 
the Penfſylvanians ſcarce ever had a quarrel : "This 


. good underſtanding continuing even to our times, 
_ as appears by the Indians of the five nations agree- 


/They ac- 
know- 
ledge Pen- 
ſylvania 
has always 
obſerved 
1t5 treaties 
with 
them, as 
they have 
done on 
their part, 
and pro- 
Thiſe to do 
for the fu- 
tare. 


ing with Sir WiLL1am KEitn, Governor of 
Penſylvania in the year 1722, to remove fill 
further back into the wood with their families, 
and to leave a traCt of one hundred thoufand acres 
of land and upwards to be cultivated by the Eng- 
liſh; at which congreſs one of their Sachems 
made the following ſpeech, in the name of the reſt : 


Brother Oxas. [ The title they give the Governor 
: of Penſylvania.] 
© You have told us how WitLLiam PENN, 


* that good man, did, on the firſt ſettlement of 


*© the province of Penſylvania, make leagues of 


friendſhip with the” Indians, and treated them 
< like brethren; and that, like the ſame good 
* man, he left it in charge to all his Governors 


cc 


of Penſylvania, that they ſhould always keep 
the covenant and treaties he' had made with 
* the five nations, and treat them with love and 
& kindneſs. We acknowledge, that his Gover- 
nors and people have always kept the ſame 
© honeſtly and truly to this day. So we on our 
«© part, always have kept, and for ever ſhall keep 
&* firm peace and friendſhip with a good heart to 
*© all the people of Penſylvania, We thankfully 


be good, and full of love: We receive and ap- 
prove of the ſame with our whole hearts, be- 
cauſe we are not only made one people by the 


*© one head, one body, and one heart, by the 
<« ſtrongeſt ties of love and friendſhip. 


Brother On as. 
< You defire there may be a perpetual peace 
* and friendſhip between you and the five nati- 
<*© ons, and between your children and our chil- 
«© dren; and that the ſame may be kept as lon 


_«< 45 the mountains -and nvers endure: All which 


« we like well, and on our parts deſire that the 
&« covenant and union, made with a clean and 
true heart between you and us, may laſt as long 
as the fun and moon ſhall continue to give 
* light; and we wlll deliver this in charge to our 
<< children, that it may be kept in remembrance 
<. with their children and children's children to 
<< the lateſt ages: And we deſire, that the peace 
<« and tranquillity that 1s now eſtabliſhed between 
« us may be as clear as the ſun ſhining in its 


'*< Juſtre, without any cloud .or darkneſs, and that 


+ the ſame may continue for ever. 


- 


who ſhould ſucceed him, and to all the people 


receive and approve of all the articles in your 
«© propoſition to us, and acknowledge them to 


covenant chain, but we alſo are people united in 


NT $8TATE 
| Brother Onas, OT. ESR 
** We have well conſidered all you have ſpoker, WWW 
and like it well, becauſe it is only the renew- 
ing cf former leagues and treaties, made be- 
tween the government of Penſylvania and us of 
the five nations, which we always believed we 
© were obliged to keep; and as to the accident They de- 
** of one of our friends being killed by ſome of -u; wa 
* your people, which has happened by misfor- 5, 
tune, and againſt your will, we ſay, that as be yg 
we are all in peace, we think it hard, that doned, 
*© the perſons who killed our friend and brother + ply 
** ſhould ſuffer: And we do, in the name of all ;jcjr peo- 
the five nations, forgive the offence, and defire ple by ac- 
you will likewiſe forgive it, and that the men cident. 
** who did it may be releaſed from priſon and ſet 
* at hberty, to go whither they pleaſe; and we 
<< ſhall eſteem that as a mark of regard and friend- 
*© ſhip for the five nations, and as a further con-. 
** firmation of this treaty.”? 
The next article I propoſed to treat of was the The pro- 
province and traffick of the colonies which lie duce and - 
north of Virginia and Maryland, viz, New- +a | 
England, New-York, the Jerſeys, and Penlyl- thern Co- 
vania, | L my | lonies. 
Mr. DumMMER, in his apology for New-Eng- Of New- 
land, endeavouring to ſhew the importance of England. 
thoſe colonies to Old-England, obſerves, ** That 
** there is no {ſort of Britiſh Manufacture but 
** what the people of New-England take off in 
great or leſs proportion, as they have ability 
to pay for it; every thing for uſe, convenience, - 
or ornament, and (I fay it with regret) for 
the luxury and pride of life, they recieve from 
{© Great-Britain. TIE jy” 
** Some of the oldeſt and moſt experienced 
<* traders to thoſe parts make their imports from | 
** Old-England arſe to the value of three hun- 
** dred thouſand Pounds, and exports from thence 
to Great-Britain are equally beneficial to this 
kingdom ; they brought bullion hither as long 
as they had any left, and now they are ſo ex- 
* hauſted, that they can no longer ſend Silver 
* diredtly to Old-England, they continue to re- 
mit 1t thither by the way of Spain, Portugal, 
** and the Streights: It is there they ſell their fiſh, 
© and the produce of it comes hither in Gold or 
Silver, or bills of exchange, which is the-ſame 
<« "Tank... | | 
<* Other and better returns than money itſelf 
*© they make in maſts, the faireſt and largeſt in 
* the world; beſides Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, 
Roſin, Plank-knees for ſhips, and other ſpe- 
5 cies of timber for various uſes. Theſe, eſpe- 
© cially Pitch and Tar, were formerly purchaſed 
<© of the Swede with Crown-peices at intolerable 
prices; but ſince the incouragement given for 
their umportation from New-England, they 
*© have fallen to half the value, It is to be far- 
* ther conſidered, that what we take of theſe 
* commodities from our plantations is brought 
home in our own ſhips, and paid for with our 
manufactures. £ bs. 
«© New-England alſo imports logwood, for the 
dying our Woollen goods, in quantities ſut- 
ficient for our own uſe, and a ſurplus, with 
* which we furniſh Holland, Hamburg and 
* other markets in Europe, It is wholly owing 
to the induſtry of the people of New-England 
that this uſetul commodity is reduced from go 
* and 40l. per ton, which we uſed to pay for 
15-4" 230 
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IX. 


Of New- 
York. 


41. 5s. paid to the crown for cuſtom. . . 


<< tions, and not out of Old-England. 


OF PENSYLVANIA 


CHAP. it to the: Spaniards, to 121. per ton, - which 


1s the preſent. price z and out of this 12 1. there is 
** Other articles might -be mentioned ; as 
Whale-Oil and Finns, which are yearly import- 
ed from New-England in no contemprtible quan- 
<< rities. They are uſeful in ſeveral manufactures ; 
and if not had from: thence, muſt have been 
** purchaſed of the Dutch with ready money; and 
at exceſſive prices, Ch bit!" 476) LAN: 
* It is true, New-England makes.no Sugar, but 
it affiſts the iſlands that do; without which af- 
fiſtance they could not make it, at leaſt not cheap 
_ enough, and in ſufficient quantities to anſwer the 
markets in Europe. For if the' ſugar iſlands 
were obliged to ſow wheat, and plant as much 
Indian Corn as they wanted, they muſt needs 
plant the fewer canes, and by conſequence make 
* the leſs Sugar. From thence they are alſo ſup- 
plied with Horſes for their mills, timber for their 
ſugar-works, ſtaves for their caſks, and what is 
more conſiderable, with Barrel-Pork, Mackrel 
* and refuſe Cod-fiſh for their Negroes ; without 
which their labour would yield nothing 'to their 
owners; for were they to feed their ſlaves with 
beef, and .other proviſions from Great-Britain 
and Ireland; the expence of a plantation would 
devour the whole produce of it. There are 
now ſuch great quantities of Sugar made in the 
French and Dutch plantations, and ſo nuich im- 
ported from Braſil by the Portugueſe, that our 
Sugar Iſlands need all advantages to make this 
commodity cheap and in plenty, that we may 
be able to out-do, or at leaft equal our neigh- 
bours in the foreign markets. 


good nurſery of ſeamen for the navy. 1 believe; 
I may affirm, that there was hardly a ſhip during 
<< the laſt war in the royal navy without ſome of 
<** their ſailors on board ; which ſo diſtreſſed the 
«© New-England Merchants, that they were ob- 
<< liged to wan their ſhips with Indians and Ne- 
<* groes, | | | 

In another part of the ſame apology Mr. 
DuMMER adds, *©* [t were no difficult taſk to 
< prove, that London has riſen out of the planta- 
It is to 
them we owe our vaſt fleets of Merchant ſhips, 
and conſequently the increaſe of our ſeamen, and 
improvements of bur navigation : It is the to- 
* bacco, ſugar, fiſh, oil, logwood, and other 
«© commodities, which has enabled us to ſupport 
«* our trade in Europe; to bring the ballance of 
<< ſome countries in our favour, which would other- 
<« wiſe be againſt us, and to make the figure we do 
«© at preſent, and have done for near a century 
«* paſt, in all parts of the commercial world.” 

The Preſident and council of New-York, in 
an addreſs to his Majeſty, ſpeaking of their im- 
portations from Great-Britain, affirm, that this 
colony alone conſumed more of our Woollen ma- 
nufactures than all the Sugar Colonies : That the 
product of this, and of the. neighbouring colonies 
of New-Jerſey and - Penſylvania, was chiefly pro- 


cc 
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cc 
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viſions z namely, all kinds of Britiſh and Indian 


corn and grain, falted pork, beef, fiſh, and ſtrong 
beer, which they export to the Britiſh and other 
foreign Sugar Colonies ; and in exchange for them 


received Rum, Sugar, Moloſſes, Cacao, Indigo, 


Cotton, Wool, &c. Whereof the Rum and Mo- 
loſſes were chiefly conſumed in theſe. colonies, 


and the money and other merchandize applied 
VOL IL. | 


_ © It may be added, that New-England S a 


cc 


for the: moſt part to make good : the ballance of aw.” a : 
WW 


their trade tg: Great-Britain z | and , that; fo, great 
a..part of that ballance. was paid in money, - that 
they had reaſon to believe that all the Britiſh Sugar 
Colonies together (except\Jamaica) did:not. import 
ſo much Silver-into Great«Britain as this ſingle co- 
lony' of New-Y8rk." 2 27 egy 96 2 17 


@#, 4  * 


TREATED. UIKBDETT. #7.” TN HIT 
. Another writer,:.ſpeaking of the:»produce. and OfPenſyl- 
traffick of Penſylvania, /i {ays, their - merchandize vanua. 


conſiſts: of Horſes;-: pipe-ſtaves, ' pork, beef, and 
fiſh, falted and barrelled up, ſkins, and furrs,-all 


- 


ſorts of grain, viz. . Wheat, "Rye, Peaſe, Oats, 


Barley, | Back-Wheart; -Indian Corn;-:Thdian Peaſe 
and Beans, .Pot-aſhes, Wax, &c. :And'that in re- 
turn for. theſe "they - import from: the Carribbee- 
Iſlands, and other places, Rum, 'Sugar, 'Molofles, 
Silver, Negroes, Salt, and Wine z-/ and; from 
Great-Britain, houſhold-goods and cloathing of all 
kmds, hard-ware, tools, . and toys.' 


They. have -alfo :fome Rice, but no great quan» 


tities, and:a little Tobacco of the worſt fort. Theſe 
colonies allo appear .extremely proper to produce 
Hemp and Flax, where they are cultivated': Their 


trade. with the Indians conſiſts but in a' few articles; 


they receive of the natives chiefly ſkins and furrs of 
their wild beafts,, for whichithey give them cloath- 
ing, arms, ammunition, Rum, and other ſpirits, 
in return. el ett ae Ne au FO =; 

The northern Colonies have alſo a_ clandeſtine 
trade with the Spaniards upon the coaſt of Terra- 
Firma, &c. furniſhing them with European goods 
and merchandize, for which they receive chiefly 
Dollars .1n return ; and they alſo trade to.the bays 
of Honduras and Campeachy for logwood, by 
connivance, as the Spaniards fay z but the ſub- 
jects of Great-Britain inſiſt, that they have a right 
to that trade; and there is a trade carried on both 
with the French and Dutch Iſlands and Surinam 
by the northern Colonies not at all to the advan- 
tage of Greit-Britain, and very deſtractive to the 
Sugar Colonies ; for they rake MolofTs, Rum, and 


other ſpirits, with a. great many European goods, 


from theſe foreigners; carrying them Horſes, pro- 
viſions and lumber in return, without- which the 
French could not carry on their Sugar manufaEture 
to that advantage they do: But on this article I 
ſhall have occaſion to enlarge, when I come to 
treat of the controverſy between, our Sugar Colonies 
and the northern Colonies. _ = 
Nor is there any doubt to be made but the nor- 
thern Colonies have ſet up a great many manufac- 
tures, which -interfere with thoſe of Great-Britain : 
They make Woollen Cloth, Hats, hard-ware, and 
Linen, for their -own-uſe, .1f they.do-.not export 


them : They have alſo a pretty many Still-houſes 
and Sugar-bakers, particularly in New-England ; 


and the building of ſhips not only for the ſubjects 
of Great-Britain, but for the French and. Spaniards, 


is become a very conſiderable employment; and . 


with theſe ſhips they pay 1n part for the Molofles, 
Rum, and'European goods they take of the French. 
Their enemies repreſent them (eſpecially the people 
of New-England) as rivalling Great-Britain in the 


moſt, conſiderable branches of the tfade, as well as 


in her fiſheries, and threatning deſtruction to their 
mither-countty ; while her friends, on the other 
hand, ſuggeſt, that theſe colonies take off vaſt 
quantities of Britiſh manufactures, for which they 
pay ready money, or., merchandize as valuable .in 
return; and affirm, they export no manufaftures 
that are made in England. Great artifice ſeems to 


have been uſed to conceal their manufatutes on 


25 D one 
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CH AP. one hand, and to magnify and multiply them on 


IX the other ;; but, 'u 


the: whole, I am of opinion, 


. " that the-northern Colonies ſtill -conduce very much 


» 
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The 
ſtrength 


and forces 


to the ftrengthening and- enriching their mother- 
country,'.and. will do more -every day, as they in- 
creaſe in [numbers; and 'traffick ; nay, I believe, ir 
may be made appear, that our. triffick with theſe 
-and the-reſt of the Britiſh plantations, if we take 
"care to regulate it (as it is our; own faults. if we do 
not, when the Britiſh legiſlature commands. the 
whole)'is or-may be of greater advantage to Bri- 
tain than all their commerce beſides ; and, indeed, 
ſome ads:have. already been made for the regu- 
lation of this trade, of which I ſhall give a ſhort 
abſtract hereafter; and, in the mean time, proceed 
to. enquite into 'the ſtrength and forces of theſe 
northern :Colonies. LG WS: 

. 'From one of the repreſentations of the board of 
trade, already mentioned, they inform the privy- 


of the ror= £OUncil, that in the colony of the Mafſachulets 


thern co- 
lonies. 


CHAP. 
X. 


Situation 
andextent. 


only there were upwards of ninety-four thouſand 
ſouls, and that their militia conſiſted of fix regi- 
ments of foot, and of fifteen troops ''of Horſe, of 
an hundred men in each troop; and a gentleman 
of New-England, who underſtands their circum- 
ſtances 20. well, affured me, they could raiſe 
twenty-four 'or twenty-five thouſand men, in caſe 
of neceſſity. The fame repreſentation ſhews, that 
they employed near five hundred fail of ſhips and 


four thouſand ſeamen annually in theit trade z and CH A Þ; 
if this/calculation be-right, it muſt be allowed, that 1X: 
the reſt of the colonies, north of Virginia, and Ma- © 


ryland; viz. ConneQticut, Rhode-Ifland, New-York, 
the Jerſeys, and. Penlylvania, can raiſe at leaſt as 
many as the Maſlachuſets ; but as this computation 
ſeems to' be. exceeding ſhort, and we-tnay well add 
@a:third : more [to the whole; I conclude, :that-:the 
Britiſh 'Colonics. which lie north of Virginiaand 
Maryland are able, upon an emergency, -to raiſe 


three or fourſcore thouſand landmen, and fit out 
fifteen hundred fail of ſuch Merchant ſhips as they 


uſe in their trade z and; though 'theſe ſhips are too 
ſmall, and unprovided to relift European ſhips of 
war alone, and defend their coaſts from invaſions 
from thence, - yet they muſt add great firength to 


an Engliſh ſquadron in thoſe ſeas, whenever we 


happen to be at war with any European power in 
that part-of the world. All chat ſeems wanting, in 
order'to render theſe forces uſeful and / capable of 
oppoſing an invaſion, is a Vice-roy or Generaliſſi- 
mo, empowered, oh ſuch exigencies,” to require 


every colony to raiſe their reſpeCive-quota's of ſap- 


Plies and troops, and to command them, when 
aſſembled in the field ; for theſe are particulars, 
which it is never. to be expeCted the colonies ſhould 


agree on among themſelves, or at leaſt time enough 


to prevent the ravages of a potent enemy. | 


T.HE: 


OF. 


CAROLINA 


 CHAP.'X. 
Of N, orth and South-Carolina, and Georgia. 


TIN DER this general title of Carolina 
| are comprehended the ſeveral colorfies of 


| North - Carolina, South - Carolina, and 
Georgia. The whole is bounded by Virginia on 
the north, the Atlantick-Ocean on, the caſt, Spa- 
niſh-Florida on the ſouth, and that part of 
Florida which is ſtill in poſſeſſion of the Indians on 
the weſt, extending from, 30 degrees . 30  mi- 


nutes, to 36 degrees 39 minutes north latitude ; 


Taid it down between z1 and 36 degrees, and then 


and this, upon due conſideration, ſeems to be 
the true extent of Carolina from north 'to ſouth ; 


to a degree in a dire line from ſouth to north, 
muſt be 420 miles long 3 but as the coaſt tends 
or ſtretches from the ſouth-weſt to the north- 
eaſt, we may compute it to be about 500 miles 
in lengths though i muſt confeſs I have formesly 
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and conſequently this country, reckoning 70 miles ,yw 
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tion. 
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OF CAROLINA. 


ſprings; as alſo with rivers, ſome of them confi» 


How far the Britiſh dominion is to be extended 
from the Atlantick-Ocean weſtward, may be till 
more difficult to determine: If we carry it no 
farther than the countries aftually poſited and 
cultivated by the Engliſh, we muſt not extend it 
an hundred and fifty miles weſt of the ſea; but 


if we- comprehend all thoſe--nations of Indians 


which have at one time or. other acknowledged 
the King of Great-Britain their Sovereign, and 
put themſelves under the protection of the Gover- 
nors of theſe provinces, particularly the Creeks, 
the Charokee Indians, and ſome more diſtant na- 
tions their neighbours, who ſent, in. the year 
1731, ſeven of their Chiefs to England. with Sir 


ALEXANDER CUMMINS, to do homage. in per- 


ſon to King GzorGEs Il.., If we, include all 


theſe nations, we muſt. extend the Britiſh domi- 


nions weſtward as far as. the ' river. Miſftipi, 


_ which 4s::500, miles at leaſt from the ocean, and 
then we ſhall take in one. moiety of what the 


French claim; and have given the name of Loui- 


. ſiana to in their mapsz and our map-makers, with- 


The face 
_ of the 


country. 


the ſtrongeſt title to it that any European 


out the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon have copied after 
them ; but 1if ever they dipped into the hiſtory of 
this part of the world, they muſt have learned 
that the Engliſh were not: only poſſeſſed of the 
eaſtern ſide of Florida long, before the French 
diſcovered the river Miſſiſipi, but have obtained 
ower 
can have; namely, the voluntary ceffion of that 
country by the ban Princes and their people 
to the crown of Great Britain, upon condition of 
being taken into our protection. he 

As to the face of the country, Captains that 


have gone this voyage aſſure me, that it is a low 
level coaſt, not a hill to be ſeen from St. Auguſtin 


to Virginia, and a great way beyond; and it 1s. 
generally covered with wood, where the Engliſh 
have not cleared it for their plantations. But it 


"riſes into hills about an hundred miles to the weſt- 
ward, and continues riſing gradually till we aſcend 


The an- 
cient name 


Apalach. 


A bad © 
coaſt for 
naviga- 


the Apalathian Mountains, as they call the whole 
chain of hills, which run through Florida from 
the ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt, at about an hun- 


dred and fifty miles diflance from the ocean. And 


indeed the natives called all that country Apalach, 
to which the Spaniards gave che name of Florida, 
in which is comprehended moſt of the Britiſh 
Plantations on the continent. 
The ſea-coaſt being low and flat, the fea itſelf 
1s proportionably ſhallow, inſomuch that a ſhip of 


any great burthen cannot approach the ſhores, 


except in ſome few places, There has not yet 
been found one good harbour on the coaſt of 


| North-Carolina ; the beſt they have 1s at Roa- 


noak, at the mouth of Albemarle River, and at 
Pimlico;z and here ſhips are far from being ſe- 
cure: But I am informed, a frigate is employed 


' at this time 'to ſound the coaſt, in order to find 


Sea-ports, 


Capes. 


better harbours, the planters ,and merchants of 
North-Carolina being obliged to ſend great part of 
their goods either to Virginia oF” South-Carolina, 
in order to tranſport them to England; for there 
are ſome good ports in South-Carolina, of which 
the chief are, Winyaw or George Town, Charles 
Town, and Port-Royal, which will be deſcribed 
hereafter : The moſt remarkable promontories 1 
meet with on this coaſt are, Cape Hateras in 35 
degrees ſouth latitude ; Cape Fear to the ſouth of 
it in 34 degrees, and Cape Carteret to the fouth- 


: ward of Cape Fear. 


' entrance : Of theſe (beginni 


the moſt part ſerene and clear both in ſummer and 


derable ſtreams, but few of them navigable for 
large veſſels, being choaked up. with ſands at the 
| from the north) 
the chief are, 1. Albemarle River. _ 2: Pentegoe 
River. 3. Neuſe River. _ 4. Cape Fear, or 
Clarendon. River. 5. Wateree River... 6., Santce 
River. 7, Aſhley River. 8. Cooper River. 
9.' Colliton River. 10, Cambahe River. 11, Sa- 
vannah Riyer. 12. [Alatamaha River,. the ſou- 
thetn boundary of Georgia: Almoſt all theſe ri- 
vers. riſe in the mountains'on the north-weſt, and 
taking their courſe to. the  eaft or ſouth-eaſt, fall 
into the Atlantick-Ocean; Thoſe of Savannah 
and Alatahama. being navigable ſome hundreds of 
miles to the weſtward, and are ſaid to equal the 
Rhine in magnitude. En 
_ Carolina 1s happily ſituated between - the . ex- 
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Rivers, 


Climate 


tremes of heat and cold, but the Heat is niore ber hot 


troubleſome in ſummer. than the cold in winter z 
their. wiaters being. very ſhort, and their froſty 
mornings .. frequently ſucceeded by warm days: 
Tho? a. gentleman that reſided there ſome” time 
obſerved to_me, that. once in eight or ten years 
they have very ſevere and long frofts. He him- 
ſelf knew. the largeſt rivers frozen, and a great 
many of there cattle die, for they never houſe 
them ; but this is more unuſual there, than'to have 


than cold. 


the Thames frozen over with us. The air is for Generally 


winter, yet I find they have their winter rains 
and very heavy ſhowers about midſummer ; And 
the wind ſometimes changes ſuddenly from the 
ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt, and blows exceeding 
cold, which brings diftempers on thoſe. who do 
not take care to guard againſt it ; but the country 


ſerene 
weather, 


is generally healthful where people live regu- Healthful 


larly,. and uſe any precaution. 
after a hot day expoſe themſe]ves to the cool bree- 
zes of the evening, uſually fect the il 'effefts of 
itz as others do that indulge their appetites in 


eating fruir and drinking pernicious liquors to 


exceſs . ; 


Thoſe indeed who generally. 


They are ſubje& to hurricanes as well as the Hurri- 
Caribbee-Iflands; but thoſe do not happen every ©: 


year, and ſometimes are fo favourable as not to do 
much miſchief in ſeven years. That was a very 
terrible one which happened in the year 1729, of 
which we recieved the following account. ow 

On the firſt of Auguſt, a dreadful hurricane 
began here, the wind N. and N. by E. and by 
ſeven the next morning increaſed fo, that 23 ſhips 
then in our harbour, were forced on ſhore; the 
wind coming more eaſterly, and from that time 
till three hours after, -the wind was moſt violent: 
Of all the ſhips in our harbour, only the Fox and 
the Garland men of war rode out of this hurricane. 
The Rice near the ſea coaſt was all ſpoiled by 


; being overflowed with the falt-water z and it is 


thought this town would have been deſtroyed” had 
it been ſpring tides. It is computed, that abouc 
fifteen hundred barrels of Rice, beſides ſkins, were 
loſt. On the ſecond, about eleven at night the 
wind gradually ceaſed z yet many ſea-faring men 
were drowned: On the twelfth paſt, we had' a 
tornado which 'did much damage to the Rice and 
Corn in the country, but little or none to the 
(hipping. | | ® 
The three grand diviſions of this country are, 
i North-Carolina, 2. 
3. Georgia, North Carolina is bounded by Vir- 
"IAN | | ginia 


The three 


South-Carolina ; - and, $7209 di- 


viſions, 
North- 
Carolina. 


Situation, 
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Louth. 


Caro! ina, 


| Charles- 


Town. 


THE PRESENT-STATE 


CHAP.pinia on the north, the ocean on. the eaſt, by a_ 


line drawn in 34 degrees from the ocean to the 
tmountains on the ſouth ; and by that part of Flo- 
rida poſſeſſed by the Tndians on the weſt; and is 
Yubdivided into fourteen or fifteen townſhips or 
pariſhes ; but there is not one town or church as 
I can learn in the country, and it is but very late- 
ly that the ſociety for the propagation of the 
goſpel has ſent one itinerant preacher amongſt 
them. "7 | fg ; 
South-Carolina is divided from North-Carolina 
by the aboveſaid imaginary line on the north, by 
the ocean on the eaſt, by the river Savannah, 
which ſeparates it from Georgia on the ſouth, and 
by the country of the Indians on the weſt ; being 
ſubdivided into fourteen pariſhes or townſhips, 
each of them having a good church of brick or 
timber. Fon bp | 

But the chief and almoſt the only town in both 
Carolina's is Charles-Town, ſituate in g 2 degrees, 
45 minutes north latitude, on the point of a pe- 
ninſula formed by Aſhley and Cooper Rivers; the 


former of which is navigable for ſhips twenty miles 


above the town, and for boats and pettyagers, 
(large canoes) near forty miles. The other river 
15 not navigable for ſhips fo far, but for boats and 
pettyagers much farther, The bar before the 
harbour has ſixteen foot water at a low tide, 
and there is good riding when a ſhip is got cloſe 
to the town : The harbour being ſecured by a fort, 
called Johnſon's Fort, which has about twenty 
ouns in it, level with. the ſurface of the water, 
The town was regularly fortified ſome years ago, 


and ſeveral of the baſtions next the water are 


{till in being and in good repair; but the baſti- 
ons, palliſades, and foſſe next the land being 
much damaged by a hurricane, and deemed of 
too great an extent to be defended by the inhabi- 
tants, General N1icnoison cauſed them to be 
demoliſhed, The town now contains upwards of 
tix hundred houſes generally well built, ſome of 
them of brick, but more of timber, and moſt of 
them ſaſhed, forming regular and ſpacious ſtreets ; 
and their church is much the moſt magnificent in 
Engliſh America, having three iſles, an organ, 
and gallery all round the church. There are alſo 
four handſome meeting-houſes in the town be- 


| longing to the presbyterians, anabaprtiſts, quakers, 


Beaufort 
Town 
and Port- 
Royal. 


. 


and French refugees ; and if you ſurvey. the ad- 
Jjacent country, ſays Mr. Purgry, you will ſee 
ſtately buildings, noble caſtles, and the fields 
covered with infinite numbers of cattle of all 
kinds, ME , Bs 

The town of Beaufort is ſituated on the iſland 
of Port-Royal, in 31 degrees 40 minutes north 
latitude, an hundred miles ſouth of Charles- 
Town; the continent and iſland forming a fine 
capacious harbour, capable of receiving the royal 
navy of England, if it can get over the bar, as 
 ſhifB:of good burthen may ; there being. eighteen 
foot water at: low water. The iſland on which the 
town ſtands conſiſts of near one thouſand acres, 
and is navigable all round for boats and pettyagers, 
and one half of it for ſhipping, having four fathom 
water cloſe- to the high bluff; ſo that ſhips may 
load and-unload from the ſhore without the afiſt- 
ance. of boats, The harbour is ſecured by a fort 
built about five years ſince, on which : twelve 
culverins are mounted, but the town ; and iſland 
Have no fortification (unleſs erefted very lately) ; 
nor is the harbour ſo well fortified as a. place of 
this importance deſerves, eſpecially as it lies ſo near 


... Spaniſh Florida, and is ſaid to be demanded by 


| - | 
the Spaniards as a part of their territories. . . There © H AP. 


is not indeed above fifty or threeſcore- houſes in, the 


town of Beaufort .at preſent z but from its advan- 


tageous. ſituation, and the goodneſs of its harbour, 
it 18.expeCted that this town will one day be'the ca- 
pital of Carolina : 41r is already the ftation for the 
Britiſh ſquadron in thoſe ſeas.  _ 26k 

There is another port-town lately 'erefted at 
Winyaw, about fifty miles to the- northward of 
Charles-Town,; to which they. | have given- the 


name of George-Town, and the ſociety for - the George- 


propagation of the | goſpel have a miſſionary here; 
but 1 meet with no further deſcription of it, 4 

The third grand diviſion of Carolina is the 
new province of Georgia, ſeparated from South- 
Carolina by the river Savannah on the north, by 
the ocean on the eaſt, by the river Alatamaha, 
which ſeparates it from Spanith Florida, on the 
ſouth, and by Indian Florida on the weſt ; nor 
has any European power ſo a claim as the 


Englith to this country as far weſtward as the river . 


Mftifippi, ſince moſt of the Indian Chiefs between 
Carolina and that river have acknowledged the 
King of Great-Britain their Sovereign, and put 
themſelves under his proteCtion, as has been ob- 
ſerved already. 


WAND 


OWN. 


eorg1 
ſituation, 


© The chief towns in Georgia are, the town of Chief 


Savannah, and the town of Purrysburgh. 


"The town of Savannah is ſituated in 3 r' degrees Savannak 


20 minutes, about one hundred and thirty miles wo 


to the ſouthward of Charles-Town, and thirty 
miles ſouth of Beaufort and Port-Royal, and 
about fifty or threeſcore miles north of' the Spa- 
niſh fort of St. Avguſtin. Governor OG. x- 
THORPE, In a letter to the truſtees of the colo- 
ny of Georgia, dated the 1oth of February, 
1732-3, tells them, that he had fixed upon a 
healthful firuation on the river Savannah to build 
this town upon, about ten miles from the ſea ; 
that the river here formed a half-moon, along the 
ſouth ſide of which the banks were forty foot 
high, and on the top a flat, which they call a 
bluff; that this plain higt ground extended into 
the country five or ſix miles; and along the r1- 
ver fide, about a mile, ſhips that draw twelye 
foot water, may ride within ten yards of the 
That upon the river ſide, in the center of this 
plain, he had laid out the town, and that over 
againſt it was an iſland” of very rich land fit for 
paſturage, which he thought ought to be kept for the 
truſtees cattle. 5 03 
That the river was pretty wide, the water 
freſh, and from the key they might ſee its whole 
courſe to the ſea with the iſland of Tybe, which 
lay before the mouth of the river; that the other 
way, they might ſee the river for ſix miles up into 


the country ; the landskip was very agreeable, the 
ſtream being wide, and bordered with high woods 


on both ſides, _ 

By another letter dated from Georgia the 14th 
of February 15-6, they inform us, that above 
two hundred houſes were then regularly built in the 
town of Savannah. | | 


» Towns. 


_ Purrysburgh alſo. is ſituated on the river Savan- purrys- 
nah, about thirty miles from the mouth, and burgh 
twenty to the weſtward of the town of Savannah, T9w*- 


ſeven mites above the higheſt tide, It was for- 
merly called the Y maſſee-Port, and ftands in a 
pleaſant fruuful plain, being inhabited by a colo- 
ny of a thouſand Swiſs, which were carried over 
by Monſ. Puzxkr at the charge of the truſtees of 
Georgia, But as this town lies on the north _ 
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CHAP. of the rivet” Savannid, it: is/in reality in *South+ 
| _, Carolina,” and not” if1: Gi 


eorgia.” '''The ſarne letter 
gives an-account of ſeveral other towns built;  par- 
cicularly,” Buery, Thunderbolt, Fort-Argyle and 
Weſtbrook; -bue does 'fiot "aſcertain "their /firua- 
tion 3 _ they - alſa* relate thar'Mr: 'O&t :7woxrs 
was going fourſcore' miles farther into the: country 
.-. to ereft another town and a:Ffort' near iron" the ri- 
ver Alatatnaha; ' two forts *have been ere&ed/alfo 
'on the river. Savannah, the- one - fourſcore © miles 
welt of the' towrs of Purtyſburg, and the '6ther 
upwards of two: hundred "miles beyond it: And 
probably they: haye erected Teveral other towns: and 
fortreſſes by this time" for fince” the” Kine has 
- purchaſed' the 'propriety®'of- "Carolina, I find the 
floven. * following orders: have” beers "given 'for building 
ravirf 0%. Cleven towns in Georgia and Carolina, viz," two on 
buile in © fiver Alatamaha,” two on the! river 'Savarinah, 
Georgia. One at the head'of the river Poupon, two at the 
The lands -iver Satitee,” one at the river 'Watereg, one at 
pop '0'the Black River,' one” at the river Wacothad, and 
"one at the fiver Pedee. © 


-The' GRAY of cach/ of aſvtone towhs fv 16 con. 


tain the extent of twenty thouſand acres of land, 


formed into a ſquare, bordering 'on '6ne' of theſe 
rivers, and is to be divided (into ſhares or fifty a- 
*cres for each man, woman,” or child of one fami- 
1y; which may be avgmented as'the planters ſhall 
'be'in a condition- to cultivate a'arger: quantity of 
ground ; and every one of theiry' was to have ati 
_ Equal ſhare of the better and worſe ons "and allo 
| - the ſame right on the river. * © 
Extent of | Each town was tobe formed into a patiſh, the 
each town. extent whereof was to be ' about ſix miles round the 
.. town on the ſame ſide of the river; and as: ſoon 
as the parifh contained an hundred maſters of fami- 
lies, they were anthorized to fend two members 
Aſembly. to the aſſembly 'of 'the province, and were to'en- 
Joy the ſame privileges as the other pariſhes of the 
province. 

The ground of each town being marked out, 
was to belong 1 in common to all the inhabirants] 
rill diſtributed in particular ſhares to each of them, 
There were to be three hundred acres of land near 

Acom- each town to be common for ever, without being 
mon to charged with rent; and no perſon by any former 


__ grant, was to rake poſſeſſion of any land wichin 
Hh 0 SUI fix miles of each town. | 
Indian As to the Indian towns belonging to the Cha- 


owns of rokee nation, ufider the proteCtion of the Eng- 
liſh, the firſt I'meet with is called Keowee, three 
hundred miles weſt of Charles-Town ; and Ta- 
Tanafie. naſſie their capital is an hundred and fifty mules 
farther weſt; all the country between the Eng- 
Iſh Plantations, and the Charokees being an un- 
cultivated defart, part of it claimed by the Creek 
nation, and the reſt by the Charokees and their 
allies; but they make no other uſe of it than to 
hunt wild beaſts, being the' only conſtaiit inhabi- 
tants of thele foreſts. As to the model of the In- 
dian towns and building in Florida, I muſt refer 
the reader to thoſe deſcribed in Virginia. and Ma- 
ryland, from which theſe do not "differ. "Their 


| Animals animals and vegetables alſo are the ſame as in Vir- 


and vege- ginia, only. I do not remember the mentionin; 


eng Buffaloes "in, that country, which are found in Flo- 


w in Vir- Tida, This is a heavy ſluggiſh animal that reſem-. 


ginia, bles an Ox, but is leſs, an his fleſh of a much 
coarſer gran. 

© Monſieur Puxxy, who carried over * the 

Swiſs Colony to Georgia in the. year 1733, gives 


$25 the following account of the loil, _ pro dyGtions, 
w 6-4 3 X 


- 
manufactyres, .ayd. ef of Carolinga with;.a © o 2 a 
CCCILS 


ſhort Ry of the hiſtory and ſu of _ 

colony. 4 * 900210" 1129 Born 5 Ff 
_ He ws Regeh _ all ſorts. of trees x 6 pas Trees Fs 
will grow. there as. well  as:can'; be., wilhe ll ro 
cularly Vines, Wheat,.. -Bacley,: 0 _ Fea ey ot beod 
Beans, Hemp; Flax,., Cotton: Lobagco, i LARONA 
Olives, -Orange-Trees and, Citron-T FEES 5; MO __ 
white; Mulberry-Trees ,(for-...feeding, of; Sulk; 
Worms; and that the lands will, not | thculs :» 41:17 


to clear; \ hepmaſe there. is--neither; ſtones, 4 Wo Bram: age. 


bles, but only great. trees,,,yhich do not-gr | 

ry thick 3 1o that .more, land; may. be gleare oor 

in one/-week, ; than could, be..done- in .Europe;jn-a 
month, 'The' cuſtom of..the Fguntry. 1S,j4thatrals +2 
ter having cut. down- theſe. -great.. trees, .they leave | 

the ſtumps:for four or. five years t9/rot,,angd, 

mages cally; ragh: them ups in order to- manure, che 


P 1 © F "£01 35% 


tu very. cartaih that. Conaling.? 4s in- general, an Nattce - 
excellent country; it'is true, the ground is: ſandy, NY Site 
but therr it: 18 a ſand. impregnated: with 1alt-or:nitre; LE 
to: that. it brings forth in- great. abundance,..as..the 
like ſoil does mr divers parts; of Europe.:, But, what . -:- 
is more-;particular to, Carolina, there,afe..a great 
number” of. plantations| that! have, been continually | 
cultivated for near ſixty years, which yet ftjllpro- «7 
duce great plenty, without eyet' being” manured Wants no 
by the 5 hath dung, for they never lay any-onitheir tar 
grounds the planter--only. turns up the fuperficies gry,” + © 
of the earth, and all that.he plants-and ſows:theres 


in quickly grows 'and thrives: Thoſe wha:unders Foe. 


ſtand ever fo little” of :agriculture will be obliged 


to own, ' that if the lands of Europe were'not. con- 

ſtantly - manured, their {trength- would! berſo;: ex= 

hauſted, that at length the crops would. not:pay. far | 

their ſeed; - Bur a man who ſhall have a: itt and evvels 

in Carolina, and whois not willing to work above 

two or three- hours a day, _y OM _— = 

there, {462 71 : 
Another. cotideration: deſernings our-Tiotice is The quick 


the progreſs of the firſt colonies; theie ſudden ad- PP9e. 


_ ments 
vancement, 'the 'riches of the preſent inhabitants, ,q,q« in 


the great number of publick expences for which this colo- 
they Provide, the great trade which:;they- carry:on "F+: /- 
at preſent; and laſtly them misfortunes'and{ lofies; 


which are entirely repaired; 'The better to:com- , 


prehend theſe matters, we ſhall only.: make: the ns 
following obſervations, 1. That there: were na © 
people in 1 Carolina, till near ſeventy years agoz. for plapted - 

the Engliſh - did -not begin- to ſend: -any - thither but fixty 
till the year 1670. 2. That they. had? at farſt-a ra 
very fatal beginning, beingafflited with ſickneſſes; Fe 
and even the-plague,' which daily diminiſhed the there. 


number of the 'people.* 3. The cruel *deſtruttive Divifons. 


diviſions ſprung up among them. 4. 'That: they, 52 g0- 
had a por. bad. eoriviens under the Lords pro- bd {214 $4 
prietors, being almoſt without juſtice; order or Lords pro- 
diſcipline. 5. That at' a certain'-time! the'Pirates ous: 
interrupted their trade and navigation.” 6, That they | groy el 
have often had great droughts.” - 7. That a terrible ,Jes 
fire conſumed almoſt all Charles 'Town, 8. That Droaghts, 
they have been at great expence' in fortifications, Fire 
of —"— 

ave *often'. ſuſtained" long wars with tlie- French, cations,” 
Spaniards, and particularly with the -Indians;' who &c..-;.. 1 
once united all rogether-to deſtroy the whole-pro- Wars wit 
vince. 10.” That notwithſtanding all. theſe | mis- cape 

fortunes, the x ple of Carolina, except'thoſe who ,;jaras. 
give themſelves” up to "debauchery, are -all rich, Rich, not- 
either in ſlaves, furniture, cloaths, platey jewels, _ 
or other merchandizes but pena in-cattle; jy te N 


7.2.57 oo " which mite. 


pabbge edifices, | churches, &c. 9. That they ©*? pences> | 
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CHAP. which ſhews the goodneſs of the country they 
= Y =" The moſt part 'of thoſe, who came firſt thither 

.,.._ were 'vely poor and” miſerable; [Several of thoſe, 
__ * who are moſt conſiderable, went but"as ſervants.” 

Load two - "Phe trade of 'Carolina- is'now 16 conſiderable, 
hundred 12+ &f lace years thee Have failed frony thence an- 
nally, / Trot 

Thandizes of "the growth 'of the" cotitry, beſides 

Ships of three” ſhips of war, which+ they comitfionly' have 

wit for theſeeurity of the *cormmierce ;/andHaſt winter 
_ they "had" conſtantly five,” the leaſt of which. had 

above an” hundred” men on board. | It: appears 

fromthe cuſtom-houſe entries, from March 1730 
Exports. \t6\March 1931, that there ſailed within that time 
froth Charles Town two hundred and feven ſhips, 
moſt of then 'for England ;' which catried among 
 6ther 'g00ds forty-one thoufind nine hundred and 

Rice. fifty-ſeven barrels of Rice, about five hundred 
 ,_ _  poutid* weight per barrel; ten thouſand feven hun- 
Pitch, | dred'and fifty-four- barrels of Pitch" two thouſand 
Tar, and nd fixty-three of Tar, and eleven huridred and 
ine” fifty-nine "of / Turpentines of Deersfkins, three 
Skins. hundred: caſks,” containing eight or nine handred 
Corn. each; beſides a vaſtquantity of Indian Torn; Peaſe, 
Fleſh. Beans; '&c. :beef,” pork; | and | other' ſalted fleſh ; 
Hi ov of Cedar, Cypreſs, Saffafras, Oak, -Wainut, 

andbiDingcic mm hue ET ook th. | 


Trade | 16h They” carry on a-great trade with the Indians, 
nc roy from whom they get theſe great quantities-of Deer-_ 
ſkins, *and thoſe of other wild beaſts in exchange; 
for which they give 'them only Lead, Powder, 

coarſe Cloth, Vermillion, Iron-warez and ſome 

' other goods, by which they have a: very confide- 


rable-profit. 3 ts ata 
Slaves. The great number of ſlaves makes another 
part--of- the riches of [this province; there being 
above forty thouſand Negroes, which are worth 

ene with another an hundred Crowns each. _ 

Artificers Artificers are ſo ſcarce at preſent, that all ſorts 
wanted. of . work is very dearz Taylors, Shoemakers, 
Smiths, -&c. would | be . particularly acceptable 
there, A ſkilful Carpenter is not aſhamed to de- 
High wa- mand; 3o's. per day, beſides his dietz and the 
_o common wages of a workman is 20.5. per May, 


Pong Provided | he ſpeaks Engliſh, without which he 


ſterling Cannot be: underſtood, and conſequently not fo uſe- = 


worth four fu] as othersz and when a workman has but 1os. 
Pagnde - Per day, he thinks he labours for almoſt nothing, 
mhiey.” tho*. he has his maintenance beſides. But this is 
_ © Carolina money. IT 
Shoes. - Moſt of their ſhoes are broug 


Tanning. the means to tan them, for they make very good 


r 


ported. 


| heap, ſo that chey-anight be dreſſed and, made up 
' into. breechss [in ;the, country z for; hich tho 
- | Kins are very . proper, .being cool ln ſummer and 
ou Warm: 1n winter. #33 0 ded f WS | able) "MET. $Fa pn 
'N6 Glafs - + There. is-not one Potter,in all the province, «0 
n 


| or earthen ng..garthern ware, but what comes from England, 


rivally' above two hutidred ſhips, laden' with mer- | 


| ſee him travel on foot. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


nor--g1aſs: of-any: kind-iſo that: a-Pot.houſey/ add CH Ap, 


= pood gli&-houſegrwould! ſacceed” perfectly 'well, X: 
not! only: for. Cardlinay but . for! all-the 1 : 
America, There ta kind! of fand"and earth, 


alſo wood and* ferm'in abundance; || had" they 'but 
workmen/to make uſe of them; lt 

- | The: woods'/are 'fuR of wild | vines; bearing five Vines: 
or-ſix-forts of an; on ning 3 but-for(want; of 
Vine-drefſers, -&0.; 4carce any Wine is:drank; there 

but what: comes--from: Madeira z' whieh' is indeed 
cheap, -for - a bottle\ of ' excellent. Wine | coſt laſt 
winter -but 2:8. Carolina | money, | to. 'thoſe;, who 
bought ie by/the-hogſhead, + (4/4 44 

- The: cattle of. Carolina: are very fat in ſummer, Cattle, 
but as lean in- winter, - becauſe they can find, very 
little to eat, -and-have no cover) to -ſhelter: them - 
from the:cold, . rains, froſts and ſnows,' which laſt 
ſometimes three.or: four: days; only, the cattle de- _ 
ſigned for the butckery are fed,, and they bad e- _ 
nough, with potatoes, Rtraw-;and grain; but! they 
always lie in the open field,; for-there is'not one 
hovel.in-all the: conntry” either. for Oxen/'or Cows. 
It you. object; this, to; the planters, «they anſwer, 

that fuch houſes or hovels would do very well, 

but. ,that- they have. too many other affairs to think 

of that,, The laſt winter being very. ſevere, a- 

bout ten,. thouſand, horned cattle; died of hunger 

and. cold; notwithſtanding. this; the people will 

not change their conduct, . becauſe they. do not 
underſtand the manner . of , ordering, cattle, nor 

even know how to 'mow the Graſs, in order to Ng Hay. 
make- it Hay, -of ' which they might have great 
plenty for fodder. | . Lheir ignorance! in-this reſpe&t 
1s. very. great, which is the, reaſon that Butter is pe. 
always very dear, being fold laſt winter for 75s, 6d. 

per pound; and. in January and February laſt, it 

was fold at;Charles-Town for 12.. per pound; 

in a word, nothing, would be .more eaſy than for 
perſons, who underſtand country affairs, to grow 

rich in a little time, 'There is {o great 2 number 

of cattle, that a certain planter, had. laſt ſpring ce. 
two hundred Calves. marked, which he let run in | 
the woods with other cattle. Nobody looks after 
them, or takes. any , other. care, but, to. bring 

them together in the evening to lic in a park near 
LAT 7 oo > ET 
At certain times they kill a great many to 5,1 
ſend the fleſh falted = ſeveral wo _— Noſe fa 
where there 1s little paſturage; particularly to the t2 the 
Ifles of Antilles, the Sugar Fands, | 

to all thoſe of the Torrid-Zone., FOO vB 
Ps Horſes, the beſt kind in the world, are fo plen- Horſes 
tiful, that you ſeldom ſee any body trayel on foot, 
except Negroes, and they oftner on horſeback ; 

ſo that when a Taylor, a Shoemaker, or any. 0- 

ther tradeſman, 1s obliged to go but. three miles 

from his houſe, it would be very, extraordinary to 


There is likewiſe in this country a prodigious Hops, 
number of Swine, which muloty ets Fant W" 
are kept. with very little charge, becauſe they find 
almoſt all. the year Acorns, of which there are 
five or ſix forts; as alſo Nuts, Walnuts, Chef 


olina nuts, herbs, roots, &c. in the woods; fo that 


if you give them never ſo little at home, they be- 
come fat; after which 'you may falt, and ſend © 
great quantities of chem to the Ifles of Barbadoes, 


- 


\ : 


St. Chriſtopher's,” J atfaica, "&c. which produce 
YT; $99: O00. OR le FOR of opareiac 
Of all animals in that "country, none are a Jefs Sheep. 
charge than Sheep, for they ſubſiſt only, on what 


and in general and. | 


—— at 0 


> a 


P, 


le. 


ſent 


OF, CAROLINA TY 


CH Aden hain he heikiea yet are always in «eaſe 
i! and! bring! forth their ;Lambs-regularly; nyc 
= is.: a particular. ſort, (whoſe Wool os: notnferi- 
.* - , or £6 the-fineſt; Spaniſh Wook.. effi iced 
Wool.  - Flaxand- Goin -adminablyy-.and'H; 
Flax. grows to:thirtedhor:fourteen. faot in| heights)! 
as few people know:hhow:to:arder: it, there/is fearce 
any: cultivated; beſides; they. want 'dungy/ii which 
_ 1s. very neceffary for  that.| purpoſe, few "plants 
DET weakening: land fo:much as'/Hemp. does: However, 
this is: one of the atticles'-which; would, produce - 
moſt profit,” becauſe; the parliament' has allowed ſo 
much; per tun upon all p'which: comes from 
the' Engliſh plantations. iv\Atnerica,, in otder;; that 
in time of war:they | may' have \no need 'of Hemp 
from Ruſſia: and Poland; Beſides this encourage- 
ment, which is:to laſt-above:twenty years: longer, 
there 15'an exemption from \ſome other, duties on 
unportation, which; \-joined' together, makkes//an 
ad of- about 401. per. cent; "over = of 
548 ' Hemp: rom other: parts. $33: 0n nun GO 1-7 (7 
Rice. . - 'Rice and- Indian Corn produce at daftwam Non 
_— dred fold; and-would: much'morey if the land was 
Foultry. better cultivated; The ecafineſs of procuring ſuch 
Pigeons. @ plenty  of- grain,” is the reaſon that 'theplanters 
_ ba. 3 have,” or may have' at all times. a yard filled with 
_ wil Cocks, Hens, Turkeys, Geeſe, Ducks,” &c. a 
fowl.  @ good Pipeon-houſe, without "being ar" atry 'e 
| | pence,» - There'is/great plenty of game's all forte, 
. but (eſpecially -wild Turkeys, ſome of '-which -are 
thirty -pound' weight;//and thoſe who love fowling 
may eaſily- take ther "With Indiarr Corn they | 
make pretty - bread; becauſe it is much finer 
_ and' better than in Swiſſerland; or in any 'other . 
| part of Europe; whete'it'is commonly called Tur- - 
| key: 'Corn, © (This ſeems' to be''a miſtake; Tur- 
| op Wheat is a very different thing.) 
- Perſons may grow rich in Carolina without be- 
ing at much expence 'or labour,” by planting white 
Mulber- Mulbetry-Trees for feeding of Silk-worms, thete 
ris. being perhaps no country in the world where thoſe 


in Carolina; the fo much in fo ſhort a 
time, that. we" 5 V., ſearce” mention it: ' Caprain 
ScorTrT had one at the back of his houſe'at Port- 
Royal not above ſeven' or eight years old; the body 
whereof was above two foot Tine] It. would be 
difficult to believe this if it was not confirmed by 
other Mulberry-trees of four or five years old at 
| Port-Royal, Weſtmeſaa, 'Gouſcrick and other 
- plantations, the trunks 'whereof are near a foot 
- | diameter; but asall thi planters'a pply themſelves 
Rice, chiefly to the production of Rice, Fiech and Tar, 
Pitch, and there is very little uſe _made' of them. ' However, 
TY: thoſe who have been in Provence'and Languedoc, 
know that the ſhipping of a Mulberry-tree, that 
is, the leaves of a ſummer, are commonly fold for 
a Crown, and ſometimes "two, "altho”. the Silk of 
thoſe two proviegy is but'v dr ® indifferent; from 
whence it may eaſily be conjeCtured what riches 
Carolina would prodyce if" this affair was well 
Trees, managed. All other trees 'grow there in the ſame 
proportion, and much faſter than in Europe, =. 
particularly the Peath-tree; for the third year it is 
commonly loaded with. Fruit, and. K& A great tres 
the fourth'ye Fg” wy 
Thoſe that have : ati. Alix to go and ſettle there 
may farther take Howe of three or. four obſerva- 
' tions. 


Situation, "1, That Joe alin is riot only \ituated 1 in ; 


the ſame degree a; tert d temperature 
of air ( (which, is on rite) as Bar- 
bary, the Iſle of 4s; ria, Perſia, Mogoliſtan, 


than choſe-char hall cii©6 afterwards; ©" 


_ that hail-ftones 


and neareſt to Jatnaica, Barbadoes; ; 


China/and in? ri} all-ehe beſt countries in a p* 
univerſty but IS Sako: the : - oply country Re _ 


thoſe rhe Englifs/poflefs (that is fituated In [thi © Ae HS 
_ degree ;/ "and: a ob 7 afoh it 6 would'to encou- 
believe,” thar-if thts beinow!: ah tunity'- 70 raged to 
hive lands there- for ory eng” 'WIY £9 over, 
not continue long ; at;leaſt-it-1s yet vin, \" that y 
thoſe who ſhall corhe Aſk will. hs choice of 165 
lands, as 'alfo .the xithity of rivers; 5 9] 


2.\ That by means of the Wool, Cotton, Flag, Produce, 


and! Hemp,'-it will'be' eaſy to, procure. All Einen Cloath- 
neceſſary,” as* alſs/ good* Cloth ' arid, Stuffs. for ing. 
cloathing,” without 'Being' forced*to* purchaſe, them 

at a_ very dear rate "from the ſhops, ' gh 06ſt of 

the -platiters are /at' preſent; atid/ what ivy fyll; 0 
article'yery conſiderable,” there” *will be, "ui dang 

of wajiting proviſions in' a county 1o-plen aj Vittuals, 


unleſs 'fome accidents © happeti, 'whith Sn be 
foreſeen b —_ rudence: .We- may he aſſired 
riot pave: "the mat AL 


thereof.” 
7. "Phat « Crrethe og of all the de 


fg Nearelt t6 


provincts, which the Engliſh polf&k 'o! . the. con, *he Sugar 
tinent of North- Amietica, ons: . 29 t0-49 degrees | 
of latiende, no6r"ohly* the largeſt and” Fo pro- 


iſlands. 


dufive'bf heceſlaries, but alſs the molt ſou ut my 


22 


Tfands of the ANTS, , Tk have. oraaton b of 


+4 $*51 > 


Jr the the fs finds for TR "will: a - Situated. . 
ways draw ſhips into its ports, ,which there thing well for. 
at a reaſonable price and in good order all - = _ 
the other moſt. diſtant. Provinces can have, will 
hardly go ſo far whilſt. any, thing is: to. be had in 


Carolina, 
Silk, trees w- better, nor Where the Silk is finer than 


4. And laſtly. * And what i is of greater impor: Liberty of 


tance than all is, thar there is an,entire liberty, of <9n- 


conſcience and , commerce for all. that come ky ſrience. . 


ther, without paying. any , thing far .it, Nah is Juſtice, 
duly adminiſtered to, all, and every ; body, « can fay, 

that what he poſſeſſes lawfully wh to. him. in | 

full propriety. There -are no: tenths, ; impoſts, Property 
rallies, nor capitation' taxes, nor any! of thoſe bur; *<vred- 
Ds which render 19, many gther people unhappy. pa 

In a word, you. haye all the laws, liberties, and - 

rivile eges there. which are enjoyed..ix England; Confiitu- 

tis Ed lower houſe. that has jthe, diſpoſal of the ti9n- 
money of the province, and who, vote." the. taxes po 
neceflary for the; publick ſervice; - however; with 
the approbation the / upper- houſe, and. thay of 
his Majeity repreſerited by the Governor. 

.. We. whoſe: Names are hereunto, ublerited. OR 
___ do atteſt, that all which is: emtained -in 
| this account of South- Carolina, \4g-theireab = 
. truth, having. been eye-witneſſes: of maſt ..;.1- 

art, of the, pariculars therein; x Yor wm 
bog at. Charles Town the . ride Eau 
. tember,. 1782, ©. 

Joann Perea PunRy: of Nehanl,. 

_ Jamas Ricaarn bf Genevains toy = 

 ABRAHA M'Mz v KON: wr i Sulpy in 
Key the county: of Neufchatel,' ett, 

LT Hina RAY 6n oof S5Suber 

- Notwithſtanding the folemn” asteſtation-- olitheſe' Remarks 

gentlemen, their account of Carolina. muſt: 'be9n Mr. 

read with grains. of allowance, It /was evidently acooda be 

their intention to repreſent the Wy in the mw Carolina. 
e 
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CHAP. 
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as” 


Flax. 


.. do as the 


THE PRESENT STATE 


eſt light to. invite planters, to. go. over and ſettle 
there, but, it was my good fortune to correſpond 


I with another, gentleman of figure, who reſided. in 
+ * Caxolina a. conſiderable time, that has fer, ſeveral 


ER matters right, which, Mr..Pu.zsy and his friends 


endeayoured to diſguiſe, or. were not ſufficiently 
informed 1n. .._. 


. v4 » 


OP p £8 12 SORT Es a 1 SPECS $ BI 
.,, He admits that Engliſh Wheat will grow in| Ca- 


- , * a 


rolina, wot, tags .it is, apt. to mildew, and produces 
but a fall grain, the heat drawing it op; to./a 
great height, fo thac there is. much ftraw' and. lit- 


_*._, tle. grain;, they, have therefore. their flour? from 
yt es 1m and New-York, which . per | hundred 


weight ſeldom exceeds the. value, of an. hundred 


-welght of Rice, which growing ſo much. better, 
. k the only en they propagate. there to ſpeak of ; 


alcho* ſome, | Oats 
as the Wheat run into. ſtraw, and produce. but 
Þ Ob Bay f Fl they kegp-ier the Wrox 


» * 
». 
+ 


* The European Grapes which, have been tran( 
planted thither, produce their ripe fruit the. latter 


_.. end of June, at which time the heats and rains 
.. . are ſo violent and frequent, that they do not ripen 
-»  » kindly, but are moſtly rotten before 


but fore ripe, beſides 
that, the juice, I am apt to think (at that, time) 


| would ferment away all the ſpirits; for in Portu- 


gal, where 'you know I lived many years, their 
vintage is in October, when the heats are over; 
probably they will ſome time make wine from the 
Grapes of the country, of which | they have great 


abundance and no ſmall variety, and -they_ ripen 


at a proper ſeaſon ; but at. preſent the people's 


fortanes will not admit of going out of the com- 


'mon and "beaten road, fo. 
have'tried them. PE Fg tf 
'Sitk does mighty well, and is as good'(as Mr. 


hat very few, if any, 


_ Lows, now Sir Thomas, one of . the Aldermen 
. of London, told me) as any: of the Italian Silk 


but 1t requires many hands, and the buſy time 
of feeding the worms, which Tafts about five 


_ weeks, and begins the latter end, of March, is 
5 Worm oy are planting and howing their 
Hemp and Rice: As for 


emp or Flax, they were beginning 


_ to try, them when [I left the country, but I am 
© told they do not grow well there : "The exceſſive 


_ heats muſt be the occaſion of it; therefore North- 
_ Carolina, ' I ſhould think would do better, Georgia 
worſe, I thave ſcen a fingle | plant of | Hemp as 


Coffee. 


' - Georgia 1 know not; that 
'- half ro the! ſouthward of Charles-Town. As'for 


Tea, 


F 
o 


thick-as my leg. © "Pp of G 
. "Coffee has been tried, but will not bear the 
winter in South-Carolinaz what it will do in 
ace is a degree and 
Tea we know nothing of it, there never was a plant 
of -1t there; but it is in the ſame latitude as. Peking 
in China, fo that it is judged it will thrive there 3 


but that is-all that'we know. © 


Exports, 
Rice. 


Skins. 


Tar. 
Pitch. 


+ +4 ae” 


Furpen- 
tine, ' 


.”- They © x—ogany and ſhip off yearly about 60,000 
barrels of Rice, each containing about four hun- 
dred” weight neat; they have' ſhipped off about 
70,000 Deer-skins at a medium for theſe ten years 
paſt; chey: did make -great quantities of Tar, yet 
now-they end little of that, but chiefly Pitch, the 
Engliſh of late having moſt of their:Tar from Nor- 
way-z.but we' ſend” about 20;000 barrels of Pitch 
a year, and'our Far has reduced the price of that 
of Norway” from fifty Shilliags and three Pound a 
barrel, to twelve” and fifteen Shillings; and if 
tomething did not biaſs our people at home more 


- than their judgment, our Tar would ſtill be in de- 
© _ Wand,:and.'elteemed-. as good'as that of Norway. 


We have ſat home 70,000 barrels in a year; and 


»- C. x 
#3 M. w : 


probably-ſcnd home ro,009 barrels of Turpentine, CH AP. 
and';\could fehd' more if there was: t W 


rley.and Oats they have, but they alſo 


: 'demand-fot 
it, Our yellow -of Pitelzpine, 1s as' gogd © for 
maſts. and planks ag-aty 'm the world; and our ans. 
live. Dak-: the: beſt (not excepting thee Engliſh): for oak, © 
knees, or what the Carpenters" call compals timber 
for ſhipping; but none” has-been yet ſent Homme, _ 
We have: many other forts'of Oak better” than 
that of 'New-England,/ i 4 er ns 2 

They have- very little: ſhipping of their own in Shipping, 
Carolina,” having never built above four! or five 
ſhips there, | but. more; floopsz however; they 
load about ; two hundred | ſail -of ſhips -yearly-/at 
Charles-Town, 'and ſome; at Port-Royal 'and'' Wi- 
nyaw. | They! traffick 'with:/ the natives for: Deer- NF 
ſkins, -and »Bear 'and Buffaloe-ſkins ; for; | which Buffaloes, 
they give; them Guns, Powder, 'Knives, -Sciffars, Trade 
Looking-glaſſes, Beads, and - many other- trifles, 9 the 
and- ſome coarſe: Cloths,' :Strouds,, Duffils and 2m 


- 


= 
*_ 


coarſe\ Callicoes; &c.: for their women; -and:ithey 


carry them on Pack-horſes for five or fix hundred Carriage. 
miles / tothe - weſtward: of -Charles-Town, : as far +1 
as the Chockſaw nation, and” the Chikiſaws: Tho 
they go fo far but ſparingly,' the moſt of | the trade 
being confined within the limits of: the! Creek: and 

dred afes..! ft 1-5 WES ont ooten) 


A wy; he;peoper to :obſerve here, that ' North- Different 


Carolina f oduces a. good quantity of 'Tobacco, _ 
and , but. little Rice z and South-Carolina,: on the , 0 


o ' South Ca. 
contrary,..-produces' valt quantities of . Rice, and ring, 


little Tobacco; but as'to the -reſt- of - their-yegeta- 
bles and produce, they are. much the ſame; - 

_ Cardlina being juſtly looked upon as part of the The higo- 
ancient Virginia, ſince it was 'hither the ' firſt cp- ry of the 
lonies- were ſent. by Sir. WaiTER RALEIGH, 1 "a0 
the reign of Queen ELizaszTH, it was thought fond 
fit, after the reſtoration of King CHarLes Il. = 
to - revive the .Britiſh claim -to- this country, mn 

which no European power had then” any. ettle- 4 
ments; for both the Spaniards and. the French, 
who had ſent- colonies: to .this coaſt (after thoſe 
misfortunes which drove the. firſt Engliſh planters 

from thence). had abandoned them again tor a 

great many years. | | os We Tf ro vegy 5 
_ - King Cnaxrs therefore, . well apprized . of 

the happy ſituation of this, country, and. that there 

was a proſpect of raiſing:Wine, Oil and Silk, and 

almoſt every thing that Great-Britain wanted there, 
granted a patent, bearing date the 24th of. March The 6: 
1663, to Epwarn Earl. of Clarendon, Lord patent | 
Chancellor of England, GzoxcGe Duke of Al- ro 
bemarle, WiLLiam Lotd.: Craven, Jorx.. Lord els, © 
Berkley, , AnTHoxny Lord Aſhley, Sir Gzonce 
CARTERET, and Sir, WiLLiaM, COLLITON, 

to plant all thoſe territories in America, . be- 
tween St. -Matheo in .3t degrees, and Luck- 
Ifland 1n.36 degrees, north latitude ; and between 
the Atlantick-Ocean on the caſt, and the South- 
Sea, or Pacifick-Ocean on. the weſt: Indeed 
the Clerks that drew the patent ſeem to have; been 
miſtaken in the latitude of St, Matheo, making it- 
he 10.31, whereas it lies, much nearer 30 degrees. 
However, 'it is eyident, that, Prince looked upon 
his territories to extend as far ſouthward as St, Ma- | 
cheo, and conſequently that .not only Port-Royal, 


but the new province, of Georgia, and. ſeveral 
miles beyond, belonged to  Great-Britain z and 


probably the miſtake of* the latitude in the above- 

faid patcnt, was One reaſon. the patentees rocured | 
another two years afterwards, , viz. t7 Car. LI. gecond 
extending the anti of Carolina to Carotock. Ri- patent. 
ver, or Inlet, in 36 degrees 30 minutes north la- 

TL 4.4 þ eh TH HE of St gi:iw+ FA &. titude ; 


C1 


P: 


C H AP. titude 3 and as fax, as 29 degrees fouth., 1f- his 
"=, Preſent Majeſty therefore, has heep pleaſed to bound 
8 his dominions_in America a Rs Rk" 997 the 
_ Hiver, Alatamaha . or May;-he has expreſſed great. 


7 4 -D#; CA RDELIN At. 


laſt patent, of. King, Caarurs MH, being a foffi- 


cient authority to extend Pe beyond "St. _ 


atheo, and.St. Auguſtins, , whic 


Ylatheo, and. ot, Auguſti h "Ties with” .the 
_  - IDUT TIAL DEENt.! Er > eG. 
Carolina Bhs | Sranievers did little. towards planting Ca- 


d . fo » 9 | . A . 
Plants.) TOling the year 1670,, when, they agreed upon 


liſh. a form of government for their colonies, faid to 


be ſtruck out by AnTrony Lord Aſhley, after- 
wards Earl of Shaftſbury, one of the proprietors, 


The form whereby it was provided, that a Palatine ſhould be _ 


# govern- 


2 choſen out of the proprietors,. to hold that office 


by the next eldeſt. of the proprietors for life; 
and in like manner the reft of the proprietors and 
their reſpeQtive heirs were to ſucceed to the office 
_ of Palatine, according to their ſeniority. The Pa- 
latine, for the time being, was impowered to ap- 
point the Governor of- the proyince ; but then, 
as a check upon him, he was in great . part of his 


adminiſtration to _a& with the ' concurrence of a. 


council, conſiſting of ſeven + deputies, appointed 

by the ſeven proprietors, ſeven more choſen by the 
aſſembly or repreſentatives of the freemen, and 

ſeven of the eldeſt. Landgraves or Caciques; for 

The pro- 'the' proprietors were impowered.-by their patent to 
prietors "create a certain number of noblemen with: the ti- 
impower- INS Fe We Gr So 
ed to Ftles of Landgraves and Caciques, (but -were re- 
create no- ſtrained from conferring Engliſh titles .on them, 
blemen. ſuch as Dukes, ,Earls, Barons, &c.) and theſe 
_ were to conſtitute the upper houle', from whence 


it appears, that Lord Shaftſbury intended to have - 


'a Palatine for chief Magiſtrate, inſtead of a King, 

_ with an upper and lower houſe ; But then the au- 
thority of his Palatine or chief Magiſtrate was ſo 
limited, that he had little more than the name of 
Palatine: The Lords were to be created by the ſe- 

'ven proprietors, and not by the Palatine alone, 

and conſequently would not be in. any danger of 

being creatures -of the Palatine, or the Goyernor 
appointed by him, but this fine-ſpun ſcheme, it 
ſeems, never took place in all its projected parts. 

There were but few Landgraves or Caciques 

made, nor: were they ever ſummoned to fit in 
parliament as a houſe of peers; but the depuries of 

the ſeven + proprietors, and the great Officers of 

| . Nate, conſtituted their upper houſe: And thus did 
Lord Shaftſbury imagine he had ſupplied all the 

defefts in the conſtitution of his mother country. 

But from hence we may learn how” much eaſter 

"it is to find fault with- a conſtitution, than to 

mend it ; for. never did ſuch confufions ariſe in 
Perpetual any government as in this. . There were perpetu- 
_ 3 al ſtruggles for ſuperiority, and *ſometimes the 
theſe colo- PeoPle tound- themlelves intolerably oppreſſed by 
nies, their Governors; at 'others,. the. ple became 
mutinous and ſeditious, depoſed, tried and baniſh- 

ed their Governors; and what was ftill- worſe, 

all, agreed to enſlave. the Indians, -which provoked 

them to- murder many. of the-planters, and plun- 

In danger der their ſettlements.; and the- Indians at length 
of beig became ſo formidable,” that it was expetted the 
by Engliſh - would have- been totally- extirpated, which 
tive. compelled the-planiters to-implore . the protection 
of the crown, as 'the only- means to-reſtore tran- 
quillity to theſe "colonies, and * oppoſe the outrages 


The Kingof the natives: His preſent Majeſty therefore, in 


purchaſes compaſſion to theſe colonies; was" pleaſed" to pur- 


Carolina. * chaſe the intereſt of the ſeveral proprietors: about 


V O L, Ill, 


he ., 
Ho peel os RR” 
the; year [17283 whereby the colonies of North- C HA. 


. Carolina; are not - only become Royal' Govern * - 
noth and modelled now like that of England; * Y ©: 
— DOOR 2A 2ETDANA, , Of AViay,Þ he nas. expreſſed: great but his Maje | | 
_ moderation with; regard. to .the Spaniards. | The or ground-landlord (if L'may fo..rerm' it). of theſe 
.pleafant and fruitful countries, and thereby poſſeſ- 
:fed of the largeſt and faireſt demeines at preſent of 


zeſty, as I apprehend, is ſole proprietor, 


any Prince in Europe:./They are of a: much great- 
er extent than ever were poſſefſed by the greateſt 
of the Kings of. Fray ar his predeceſſors; and 
our poſterity (if not the preſent generation) poſſi- 
bly. may: ſee the crown ſo greatly enriched by this 
-purchaſe,/ as to defray all the ordinary charges of 
the government out 'of the revenues of the crown- 
lands; as the. Kings.-of England antiently did, 


: yo | RT Ie. mo without . epending on. the benevolence of the ſub- 
there, Quring his life, and be. ſucceeded. after his death _depending -on the benevolence of the ſub 


ject. But whether his majeſty purchaſed theſe pro- 
vinces of the proprietors-as King of England, or 
as a private gentleman, I confeſs I am not fully ap- 


-priſed: And if he did not purchaſe them as' King 
of England, the crown may not be much- the 
richer, tho*: his: Majeſty's poſterity in a private ca- 


pacity will, However, let it be one way or other, 


1 ſhall beg leave to-congratulate: his Majeſty and 
-the nation- upon 
the Joitit intereſt of Prince: and people to encourage The inte- 


upon. this happy event, it being now 


theſe plantations,- which, "if well managed, ' willreſt of the 
furniſh -Great-Britain in- time - with naval ſtores, a and 
Silk, Wine and+ Oil, and every thing ſhe wants, pp rn 
which we are at- preſent compelled to purchaſe of rage theſe 
foreigners: with: an immenſe treaſure; and at. the c9lonies. 
ſame -time” advance our own manufaCtures-to-a ve- 
ry great degree, by the -exportation'' of them to 
thoſe countnes in return” for-what we recieve from 
thetlces: + IRE © Se 33901 
The King had no ſooner purchaſed the. colo- Sir ALzx- 
nies” of North and South-Carolina of the proprie- anvzR 
tors, as related above, but Sir ALEXANDER + ogg 
CuMm1NS, a Scots gentleman, was employed to Wn o 
procure'a true ſtate of thoſe countries by his own Florida, 
view of the'moſt diſtant parts of them: Where- 509 miles 
upon he ſer out from Charles:-Town on the” 13t oath 
of March, 1729, accompanied by eight or ten Town. 
people, traders and others, who had fome know- 
ledge of the country; and having travelled as far 
as Mr. RusszL's' plantation, an' hundred miles to 
the ' weſtward ' of Charles-Town, Mr. RussEL 
informed him, that the' French 'had been endea- 
vouring for two years paſſed to bring over the 
lower Charokees to their intereſt, and that he had 
already acquainted the government with the en- 
croachments of the French, who had' been build- French 
ing forts in the Creek nation for ſeveral years forts there, 
Jaſled. : | ©. . fv £4.44 5D.4- 6 | ; B 
F Sir ALEXanDER taking "leave of Mr.” Rus- 
SEL arrived 'at Keowee, the firſt town of the. 
Charokees, being about three hundfed miles from 
Charles-Town;, where he was informed by Mr. 
BARKER A trader; that the February before 'meſ- 
ſengers came from the lower Creeks to the' Cha- 
rokees, inviting them to come over to the French -- --. - 
intereſt. Whereupon the Charokees directed je 
Creeks to goto the French and receive their pre- 
ſents firſt, and'then to return to them with their re- 
port: And upon the return of thoſe meſſengers, 
he (Baxxts) expected the lower Charokees 
would have riſen, for at that time they” were ſo The cha- 
unruly the craders durſt ſcarce ſpeak to them. + _  rokees ac- 
- However, Sir ALEXANDER, met” with” ſome of _. 
their Chiefs that night in the 'town-houle,” where g;5 F 
they were "aſſembled with three hundred” of their Grear- 
people, and recieved. their ſubmiſfion to the King Bricain 
of Great-Britain- ofi” their -knees;” he” afterwards = S0- 
reign. _ 
25 F Fq cauled 


CHAP.cauſed them to diſpatch meſſengers to all their | Jovers of .trade and plantations on..the other, on CH Ap. 
,* tribes, requiring the Chiefs of every town to meet onda: by Sept. 7th, 17303 and the, treaty. was X- 
oY > him on the 3d of April at Nequaſſie; | _ _ read and interpreted, to them,, WV 
, On the 27th of March Sir At.xxavper ar- - "The . preamble , whereof recites; that whereas A treaty 
_ rived at Taffſetche in the middle' of their ſettle- the faid Chiefs with the conſent of _ the whole *f alliance 
ments; afid that night there happened fuch a ter- tation of Charokee-Indians at a general. meeting 9”. 
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_ Tible ſtorm of thunder*and lightning as had not 


"Indians were amazed and: confoutided z and their 


, .conjurer (or prieſt) came the next morning, and 


told Sir ALEXANDER, he knew he was come to 
govern their nation,” and they 'muſt ſubmit to 


. whatever he commanded. On the 29th arriving 
at 'Fellquo in the upper ſettlements, two hun-. 
.dred miles weft of Keowee, Moy Toy their chief 
- warrior told him, that the ſeveral nations intended 


to make him their head or Generalifſimo, but that 
was now left to Sir ALEXANDER. TIO 
\ On the 3d of April, Sir AL.zxanDER return- 


ed to Nequaſſie, where the King's warriors, con- 


jurers and beloved men of all the tribes aſſembled, 


according to his ſummons: Here with great ſo- 
lemnity he was placed -in a chair by Moyror's 


_ orders, * Moy Toy . and - the conjurers ſtanding a- 


- bout; /him while the warriors ſtroaked him with 


thirteen Eagles tails, and their ſingers ſung from 


- morning till night; and, as their cuſtom is on ſo- 


| lemnyvoccafions,” they faſted the whole day. 


_ Aﬀeer | this folemnity of ftroaking him was 
" over, Sir ALEXANDER, in a ſpeech to them, re- 


- preſenting the great power and goodneſs of his 


_ Majeſty King Gzorxce, who he called the great 
- man 'on (the other ſide of the great water, faid, 
that himſelf and all his ſubjects were 'to. him as 
 _ children, and they all obeyed whatever the great 
_ King ordered; and required MoyToy and all 


_ the -head ' warriors to acknowledge themſelves du- 
_ riful ſubjects and ſons to King Grorce, and 


promiſe that they would do whatſoever Sir ALEX- _ j 
being thus faſtened together by. the chain of 


'-ANDER ſhould require of them (that he might 


Six of _ 
their 
Chiefs 
come to 


England. 


be the better able to anſwer for their condudt;) 
all which they did on their knees, calling upon 
every thing that was terrible to them to deſtroy 
them, and wiſhing they might become no people 


rf they violated: their promiſe of obedience ! Sir 


ALEXANDER then ordered that the head war- 


riors ſhould anſwer for the condu&t of their peo- 


ple to MoyTov, whom he declared their Chief 


and Generaliflimo, by the unanimous conſent of 
the whole people, and to whom, at Sir ALEx- 
ANDER'S deſire, they all gave an unlimited 
power over them, provided he were accountable 
to oir ALEXANDER for his adminiſtration, 


April 4th, the crown was brought from Great- | 


Tannaſſie, which with five Eagles tails, and four 
ſcalps of their eneniies, MoyToy preſented to 
Sir ALEXANDER, impowering him to lay the 
lame at his Majeſty's feet. ES | 

Sir -ALEXANDER then propoſing to take fix 
of their Chiefs to England with him to do ho- 


- mage to the King in perfon, fix of them imme- 


diately offered to go with him, and a ſeventh 


_ Joined him at his arrival at Charles Town on 


_the 13th of April, and embarking together in 


the .Fox man of war the 4th of May, they arriv- 
cd at Dover on the 6th of June, 1930. 


_ The Indian Chiefs having been admitted to an 


audience by 'King Gzorge, and in the name 
of their ' reſpeive nations promiſed 'to remain 
his Majeſty's moſt faithful ahd obedient ſubjefts, 
A treaty of alliance was drawn'up, and figned 
by the fix 'Chiefs on the" one ſide, and'Aivrtp 
Poreyr, Eſq; Sectctary wo the Lords commi- 


»* 


6 


their - 


P the 3d of April, 1730, were deputed by 
| been known in" the (memory of man, at which the Mo 


YTOY their head warrior to attend Sir AL zx- 
ANDER CUMMINS, Bart.. to  Great-Britain, 
where they had ſeen the great King, GEORGE; 
and Sir ALexanpes, by. authority. from the 
faid MoyToy and all the Charokee people, .had 


laid the crown of their nation, with the ſcalps of 


their enemies, and feathers of glory, at his Ma- 
jeſty's feet, as a pledge of their loyalty: The great 


King had commanded the faid Lords Commiſ- 


fioners to inform them, that the Engliſh every 
where on all ſides of the great mountains and 


lakes were his people, that their friends were his 


friends, and their enemies his enemies, and that 
he took it kindly the great nation of the Charo- 


Kees had ſent them fo far to brighten the chain of 


friendſhip between, him and them, «and between 

ple and his people: That the chain of 
friendſhip between him and the Charokee-Indians 
is like the Sun, which both ſhines here and alſo 
upon the great . mountains where they live, and 
equally warms the hearts of the Indians and of 


the Engliſh: That as there are no ſpots of black- 


neſs in the Sun, fo is there not any ruſt or foul- 
neſs in this chain , and as the King has faſtened 


one end of it to his own breaſt, he defires you 


will carry the other end of the chain and faſten 


ir well to the breaſt of MoyToy of Telliquo, 


and to the breaſts of your old wiſe men, your 
Captains, and all your people, never more to be 


broken or made looſe; and hereupon we give two 


pieces of blue Cloth. COL 
The great King and the Charokee-Indians 


friendſhip, he has ordered his people and children, 
the Engliſh in Carolina, to trade with the Indians, 
and to furniſh them with all manner of goods that 
they want and to make haſte to build houſes, and 


to plant Corn from Charles-Town towards the. 


town of the Charokees behind. the great moun- 
tains; for he defires that the Indians and the 
Engliſh may live together as the children of one 
family, wherof tne great King is a kind loving 
father; and as the King has given his land on 


' both ſides of the great mountains to his own 


children the Engliſh, ſo. he now gives to the 


Charokee-Indians the privilege of living where 
they pleaſe; and hereupon' we give one puece of | 


red Cloth, | 

The great nation of Charokees being now 
the children of the great King of Great-Britain, 
and he their father, the Charokees muſt treat the 
Engliſh as brethren' of the ſame family, and muſt 
be always ready at the Governor's command to 
fight againſt any nation, whether they be white 
men or Indians, who ſhall dare to moleſt or hurt 
the Engliſh ; and hereupon we give twenty guns. 
The nation of the Charokees ſhall on their 
part take care to keep the trading path clean, and 
that there be no blood in the path where the 
Engliſh white men tread, even tho? they ſhould 


be accompanied by any other people with whom 


the Charokees are at warz whereupon we give 
four hundred pound weight of 'gun-powder. 

That the Charokees ſhall not ſuffer their peo- 
ple' to trade with the white men of any other 


nation but the Engliſh, nor permit the white my ; 
ws bf WS" LOL CE YU EA LL od I £ © 
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CHAP.of any other riation to build any Forts or. cabins, ,.**_ preſenting ,the great. King; and . ſhall die Jn CHaA P, 
+, or plant corn amongft them, 'or near any .of the ** the fame. way of thinking, br IN 


in order to maintain and defend the great Kings 


vl 


right to the country of Carolina; whereupon we. . $ 
give five hundred pound weight of Swan-ſhot, and * 


ve hundred pound weight of bullets. __ 
That if any Negroe ſlaves ſhall run. away. into 


the woods from their Engliſh maſters, the Cha- 


_ rokee-Indians ſhall endeavour to apprehend. them, 


and either bring them back to the plantation from 
whence they run away, or to the Governor; 
and for every Negroe fo apprehended and brought 
back, the Indian who brings him back ſhall re- 


cieve a gun and a watch-coat; whereupon ; we 


give a box of vermilion, ten thouſand gun-flints, 
and fix dozen of hatchets, Rnd. 
Thar if by any aCcidenta] misfortune it ſhould 


happen, that an Engliſhman ſhould kill an Indian, 


the King or great man of the Charokees ſhall 
firſt complain to the Engliſh Governor, and. the 
man who did it ſhall be puniſhed by the, .Engliſh 


laws, as if he had killed an Engliſhman; . and 
in the like manner, if an Indian Kills, an, Eng- ' 


liſhman, the Indian who did it- ſhall, be delivered 
up to the Governor, and be puniſhed by the fame 

ngliſh laws, as if he were an Engliſhman ; 
whereupon we give fix dozen of -ſpring-knives, 


four dozen of* kettles, and ten dozen of belts. 


are to underſtand all that we have now 


faid to be the words of the great King whom you 


have ſeen; and as a token that his heart is open 
and true to his children and friends the Charokees, 
and to all their people, he gives this belt, which 
he deſires may be kept and ſhewn to all. your 
people, and to their children and childrens chil- 
dren, to confirm what 1s now ſpoken, and to bind 
this agreement of peace and friendſhip between 


the Engliſh aad Charokees, as long as the moun- 


_ tains and rivers ſhall Jaſt, or the ſun ſhine; where- 
| upon we give this belt of Wampum, 


og: AO Re DUKAn UL&n 
By command of their K. SyaLcLosktn _ 
Lordſhips, White- KeTacusTan 
hall, September 9g, T. TaTarowe 
I730. =. + Cen ROGOIT TAR 
ALuRED PoPpLE. K. KoiLLannan 
; U. UxrwantzqQUA. 
Theſe are to certify, Moy Toy of Telliquo, that 
I have ſeen, peruſed, and do approve of all the 
articles contained in the above agreement, to 
which the Indians above-mentioned have by my 
advice given their conſent. © 
Sade _ _ Auzx, Cummins. 
The anſwer of the Indian Chiefs to the, fore- 
going articles, as it was delivered by KzTacu- 
STAH, the gth of September, 1730.  _ 
© We are come Father from a dark mountai- 
nous place, where nothing , but darkneſs is to 
be found, but are now 1n a place where there 
” dt ei os at 
oh. There was a, perſon in,our country with _ us, 
«© he gave us a yellow token of Key honour 
* that is left with MoyTor of Telliquo, and 
as warriors we received it. He came to us 
« like a warrior from, you, a, man he. is, his. talk 
« is upright, and the token, he left preſerves his 
Benary eg 
© We look upon you as if | the great King 
GroRGE was preſent, and we love you as re- 


fy: 


cis. EyLEs, 
BY, JaMes OcLETHORPE, Rontart, Hucks, . 
'Wixiram Sigorzs, Jon Lanoont, WIL. 
LIaM BELiTBa, Efqrs; Jofn BurTon, B. D. 


_MUEL . SMITH, 
MAS 


*« The crown of our nation is diffcreht fron 


| * that which,;the great 'King Georct wears, 
; £ and from, that. which -we ſaw in the Tower, 


* but. to. us it is, all one, and the Chain of friend- 


tl ſhip that be carried 0g pur ths. | 


We. look upon the great King ' Gzorxcr 


* as the, ſun, and as, our father, and wpon' our- 
*f"{e]ves, as. his. children,z for tho? we are red and 
* you are, white, yet our hands, and -hearts, are 


t joined. together. - four 
** When we. ſhall ſave acquainted obr; peo- 
ple with . what we. have feen, our © children 


n 


cc 


&© member it. 


* from generation to generation” will” always re _ _ 


cc 
*© be our. enemies, his people and ours ſhall be 
« always one, and ſhall die together. 
., *© We came, hither naked and poor as, the 
©*© Worm of the earth, but you have every thing; 
* and ,we that have nothing. muſt love'you,; arid 
* can never. break. the, chain of friendſhip Which 
&© is between us. , pt agar 


_ * Here ſtands the Governor of ,.Catolina, 


* whom we, know. This ſmall rope we ſhew = 


<< you, 1s all. we have. to bind our ſlaves, with, 
** and may be broken, but, you have jron chains 
<* for. yoursz however, if we catch your ſlaves, 
* we ſhall bind them, as. well as we 'can,”and 


« deliver them to. our friends again, ;and- have 


* no pay. for it. , 
© We have 1 


< die together. _ | 


'Then laying down his feathers upon the ' ta- 


&© In war we ſhall always be a one. with 
* you; the great King GzorGe's eritewics ſhall - - 


-Y, » 
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«<. men, we deliver theſe feathers in confirmation 


OR 8 Ss +» 


& of all that we have ſaid.” © _ '/ 


: [2 : 


c ” 


The Indian Chiefs were entertained and ſhewn The in- 


the publick buildings while they remained in Lon- dian 


don; and having received ſeveral prefents from 


Chiefs re- 


3 £ | Cid. - 4 "yp - . turn 
the court, and private gentlemen, took their pak ge. 


ſage home again in one of his Majeſty's ſhips; 
and. a. patent paſſed the ſeals in. 1732, appoint- A patent 
log . the. following Gentlemen. truftees for the for ereQ- 


planters of a, new, province, to be called Georgia, 


ing Geor- 
gia into 


and to be taken out of the ſouth part of South- a pro- 
Carolina, viz. The. Lord Viſcount. Percy ar, vince 


RonyzxT Mooge, Rocrrs HoLLanD, Fran- 
Jamzs VERNON, Epwarnr Dic- 


Joun CARPENTER, GroRGE. HEaTacorTE, 


STEPHEN Halts, M. A. The reverend Ricn- 
ARD. BuyDY, ARTHUR BEDFORD, and - SA- 
| ApDaM , ANDERSON,.. and;Tho- 
Cox a M,., gentlemen. The, patent. recites, 
that his Majeſty having taken into conſideration 
the miſerable circumſtances of , many'. of Ins/'own 
poor ſubjects, as: likewiſe the diſtrefſes of many 
SecEas, . who would take refuge from: perſecu- 


vt 


tionz and having a princely regard to the'great . . 


danger 


$98 

CHAP. danger the ſouthern frontiers of South-Carolina - 

\. F-*.. are expoſed, to, by reaſon of the ſmall number of 

by white inhabitants *here, hath granted a charter 

for incorporating a number of gentlemen by the 

hame of. the. Truſtees for eſtabliſhing the colony 

of Georgia, in. America; and they are _ empow- 

ered. to-,colle& benefaftions, and lay 'them out in 

cloathing, arming, ſending over, and ſprung 

colonies of the .poor, whether ſubje&s or foreign- 

ers, till they. can build ' houſes and clear lands, 

And his Mijetty farther grantcs'them all his lands 

between the, rivers Savannah and- Alatamaha, 

which he eres into a province by the name of 
Georgia, for the benefit of the adventurers. © 

LordPzx- "The truſtees Toon after aſſembled, and elefted 

Precaens the Lord Perxcivar their Preſident, and, or- 
refident. *, STTO as EL. 28 1 © ay 

Their ſeat, dered a common ſeal to be made with the fol- 

lowing device, viz. On one fide the rivers Ala- 

tamaha and Savannah, the north and fouth boun- 

daries of Georgia, and between them the. genius 

of the colony ſeated with the cap of liberty upon 

her head, a ſpear in one hand, and a cornucopia 


. 
ww 


in the other, with this motto, Colonia Georgia 


Aug. On the reverſe, are Silk-worms at work, 
with this motto, Non fibi ſed aliis.— The lea- 
A colony der,, Miniſter, and others of the Swiſs proteſtants 


of Swiſs 


Ce attended the truſtees, they drdered a library of 


'- London, People ſeem to be unjuſtly founded. | 
Mr. O- __In the month of November 1732, Mr. OcrLz- 


cLE- THORPE, One of the Truſtees, failed with ſeveral 

warts Engliſh families to Georgiaz the men being Farm- 
s with . ; '. f i , | ® 

a detach- ErS, Carpenters, Bricklayers, and other working 


ment of trades, they took with them all manner of 


| Engliſh tools and inſtruments. proper for | their reſpec- 


I: tive employments. There was put on board alſo 
a twelve tun of Alderman ParsoNn's. beſt Beer, 
and. they were to. touch at the Madera's, and take 

_  1n Wine there for the uſe of the Colony. The 
© planters were inſtrafted in military diſcipline be- 
fore they went by the Officers of the Guards, as 

+ +. All others were ordered to be who were ſent thi- 

| _ ther, and furniſhed with Twords and fire-arms; 
his Majeſty alſo ſent over ſeventy-four pieces of 

... canon, with a proportionable quantity of ammu- 

| Nition, warlike ſtores, tools and implements for 
erecting fortreſſes in proper places; and the Rev, 

| Dr. + Zap hn went ' over with them as Chap- 
Large Jain: Large ſums were afterwards collefted among 


_ ſums raiſ-' the nobility and gentry, and twenty-five thouſand 


ed for the 


Ciloay. Pounds raiſed at one time by parliament for the 


_ ſupport of the planters: For all the Swiſs, Saltz- 
_ burghers, and other wit 4-4 as well as the Bri- 
tiſh- planters, were furniſhed by the faid truſtees 
with. neceffaries and proviſions to' ſubfiſt” them in 
their voyage, and for a year after their arrival, 


_ and till. they ſhould be able to provide for them- 


ſelves by their labour and the produce of the coun- 
| 4 ry. | | | 
ao . Mr. OcrtTHores ; arriving at Port-Royal 
nah found» 42 Carolina with his people, proceeded to lay out 
ed, E | 


there; and, we have brought them over to leave 


_ Kings of the Creek nations. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


the town-of 'Savannah already deſcribed 5 and inC H AP. 
a letter dated from thence, February 10, 1932-93 ©: 
tells the” Truſtees, that the Governor and people Sick 
of Carolina had' given him great aſſiſtance; that 
they had ordered a party of horſe and their ſcout- 

boats toAttend and prote& the new Colony, while 

they were 'employed in ereCting the town and 
works; and had made them'a prefent'of an hun- 


dred breeding cattle, beſides Hogs, "and twenty 
barrels vE Ras 27.72 109955% TY Mont vj} 


On the 20th of May, r733, the Chiefs of the The 
lower Creek nation to the number of "fifry” per: Creeks 
ſons with their attendants arrived at” Savannah; Pe 
and acquainted Mr. OcreTHoRPE that they laid fv 
claim to all the lands' on the ſouth of the” River Englih, 


Savannah ; but ſaid, as he who had given the Eng- 


Iiſh more wiſdom had ſent them thither for their 
inſtruction, ſo they freely gave' and ' refigned * to 
them all their right in the ſaid lands which they 
did not uſe themſelves: And having heard that 
the Charokee Indians had klled ſome Engliſhmen, 
they offered to revenge their death on the Charo- 
kees, if Mr. OcLETrorPE commanded them. 
Afﬀer which, articles of commerce were agreed Articles of 
on between the Colony and the Creeks, and a com- 
lac'd Coat, Har, and Shirts were given to each Perce: 
of the Chiefs, with a preſent of Gunpowder, Iriſh , preſent 
Linen, Tobacco, Pipes, Tape of all colours, Bullets, made the 
and eight cags of Rum to carry home to their ſeye- Crecks. 
ral towns, with ſome Cloth for their attendants. 

The firſt ſhip that carried goods to Savannah 
was the James, Capt. YoaxLy Commander, of 
a hundred and ten tons, which arrived' there the 
14th of June, 17333 and the prize that 'was or- 
dered by the Truſtees 'to be delivered to the firſt 


| wy that, unloaded there was given to the Captain. 


In the year 1734, an alliance was made with an at. 
another Indian nation called the Natchees, tend- liance 
ing greatly to the ſecurity of the Colony, and the with the 


' ſame year the planters reaped their firſt crop of Ws 


Indian Corn, which yielded them a thouſand 
buſhels, _ OY ae 7 OTE 
Mr. OGLETHORPE returning to England a- Aa, Tna;mn 
gain was accompanied by Tomo Cnicnri, one King and 
of the Kings of the Creek nation, and Sxnauxys Queen 
his Queen, with Tooanaxowki their ſon, and je © 
: ; of England 
H1LiLIiSPILLI one of their war Captains, Tomo with Mr. 
Crnicarx had an audience of his Majeſty at Ken- Ocre- 
ſington on the firſt of Auguſt, 1934, when *tis T9987*- 


faid he made the following ſpeect: 


This day I ſee the majeſty of your face, the 11;; ſpeech 
greatneſs of your houſe, and the number of your to King 
people; I am come, for the' good of the whole &£985+- 
nation called the Creeks, to renew the peace which 
was long ago had with the Engliſh; I am come 
over in my old days,. tho* I cannot live to ſee any 
advantage to myſelf; I am come for the good of 
the children of all the nations of the upper and 
lower Creeks, that they may be inſtructed in the 
knowledge of the Engliſh. © 

Theſe are the feathers of the Eagle which is 
the ſwifteſt - of birds, and who flieth all around our 
nations: Theſe feathers are a ſign of peace in, our 
land,. and have been carried from town to towri 


with you, O great King, as a ſign of everlaſting 
Peace, _ 

O great King, whatſoever words you ſhall ſay 
unto me; I will tell them faithfully to all the 


| anm 


K GE» 


CHAP, 


ned 


OF CAROLINA: 


I am glad of this opportunity of aſſuring you of 
my regard for the people: from whom you come, 
and am extremely well pleaſed with the aſſurances 
you have brought me from them; and accept ve- 
ry gratefully this preſent as an indication of their 
good diſpoſition to me and my people, I ſhall al- 


ways be ready to cultivate a good correſpondence 
between them and my own ſubje&s, and ſhall be 


glad of any occaſion to ſhew you a mark of my 
particular friendſhip and eſteem. 


Tomo Cnrcyi afterwards made the follow- 
ing ſpeech to her Majeſty. | 

I am glad to ſee this day, and to have the op- 
portunity of ſeeing the mother of this great peo- 


ple. | 


As our people are 


we do humbly hope to find you the common mo- 


ther and proteCtreſs of us and all our children. 

To which her Majeſty returned a moſt graci- 
ous anſwer. _ | 
| The war Captain, and other attendants of 
Tomo Cricur, were very 1mportunate to ap- 
pear at court in the manner they go in their own 
country, which is only with a covering round 
their waiſt, the reſt of their body being naked, 
but were difſuaded from it by Mr. OcrLe- 
THORPE; however, their faces were variouſly 
painted after their country manner; ſome half 
black, others triangular, and: others with bearded 
arrows inſtead of whiſkers. Tomo Cricni and 
SENAUKI his wife were dreſſed in ſcarlet trimm*d 
with gold. | TEIN | 

When they returned they were carried to Graveſ- 


_ end in the King's coaches, and embarked for Ca- 


promiſed eternal fidelity. 


Mr. O- 


GLE- 


THORPE'S 


rolina' on the goth of October. While they ſtaid 


in England, which was about four months, they 
were allowed twenty pounds a week for their ta- 
ble, and were entertained in a moſt magnificent 
manner by the court and perſons of diſtinCtion ; 
whatever was worth their notice in the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter was ſhewn them, and 
nothing was wanting to give them a juſt idea of 
the grandeur of the Engliſh nation, and their re- 
gard for the Creeks. In return for which they 
They carried away in 
preſents about the value of 4001. ſterling: and 
*tis ſaid Duke WiLL1am, preſenting the young 
Prince with a gold watch, exhorted him to call 
upon Jzsus Cnr1sT every morning when he 
looked upon 1t, 
Francis BaTHursST, his ſon, three daugh- 
ters, and their ſervants, with many of the relati- 
ons of the planters already in Georgia, and fifty 
ſix Saltzburghers. 5 | 

Mr. OctzTHorPe, ſpeaking of the religion 
and government of the Creek nation, in a letter 


account of from Georgia to a perſon of honour in London, 


the reli- 
gion and 
govern- 
ment of 
the 

Creeks. 


- Injured them, murder, 


ſays, there ſeems a door opened to our Colony to- 
wards the converſion of the Indians. I have had 
many converſations with their chief men, the 
whole tenour of which ſhews there is nothing 
wanting to their converſion. but one who under- 
ſtands their language well, to explain to them the 
myſteries of religion; for as to the moral part of 
chriſtianity, they underftand and aſſent to it. 
They abhor adultery, and do not approve of plu- 
rality of wives, Theft is a thing not known a- 
mong the Creek nation; tho* frequent and even 
honourable amongſt the Uchees. Murder they 
look upon as an abominable crime; but do not 
eſteem the killing of an enemy, or one that has 
The paſſion of revenge, 


- Which they call honour, and drunkenneſs, which 


VOL. Ill, Nums., CAL. 


oined with your Majeſties, 


There went over with them Sir 


4 


they leartit from our ttaders, ſeem to be the two CHAP: 


greateſt obſtacles to their being truly chriſtians. 
But upon both theſe points they hear reaſon; and 
with reſpe& to drinking of Rum, I have weaned 
thoſe near me a good deal from it. As for te- 


venge, they ſay, as they have rio executive power 


of juſtice among them, they are forced to kill 
the man who has injured them, in order to pre- 
vent others from doing the like ; but they do not 
think that any injury, except adultery or murder, 
deſerves revenge. They hold, that if a man com- 
mits adultery, the injured huſband is obliged to 
have revenge by cutting off the ears of the adul- 
terer, which if he is too ſturdy and ſtrong to ſub- 
mit to, then the injured huſband kills him the 
firſt time that he has an opportunity ſo to do with 
ſafety. In caſes of murder the next in blood is 
obliged to Kill the murderer or elſe he is looked 
upon as infamous in the nations where he lives: 
And the weakneſs of the executive power is ſuch 
that there is no other way of puniſhment but by 
the revenger of blood, as the ſcripture calls it; 
for there is no coercive power in any of their 
nations. Their Kings can do no more than to 
perſuade. All the power that they have is no 
more than to call their old meti and their Cap- 
tains together, and to propound to them without 
interruption the meaſures they think proper; after 
they have done ſpeaking, all the others have li- 


berty to give their opinions alſo, and they reaſori 


together till they have brought each other into 
ſome unanimous. reſolution, Theſe conferences; 
in matters of great difficulty, have ſometimes 
laſted two days, and are always carried on with 
great temper and modeſty, If they do not 'come 
into ſome unanimous reſolution upon the mattet 


the meeting breaks up'; but if they are unanimous 


(which they generally are) then they call-in the 
young men, and recommend to them the putting 
in execution the reſclution with their ſtrongeſt 


and moſt lively eloquence. And indeed they ſeem 


to me, both in action and expreſſion, to be tho- 


rough maſters of true eloquence; and making al- 
lowances for badneſs of interpreters, many of 


their ſpeeches are equal to thoſe which we admire 
in the Greek and Roman writings. They gene- 
rally in their ſpeeches uſe ſimilies and metaphors. 
Their ſimilies were quite new to me, and gene- 
rally wonderful proper and well carried on: But 
in their conferences among; the chief men they are 
more laconick and conciſe. In fine, in ſpeaking 
to their young men they generally addreſs to 


X: 


the paſſions; in ſpeaking to their old men they 


apply to reaſon only. For example, Tomo Cni- 
CHI, In his firſt ſpeech to me among other things 
ſaid, here is a little preſent; and then gave to me 
a Buffalo's ſkin painted on the inſide, with the 
head and feathers of an Eagle: He deſired me to 
accept it, becauſe the Eagle ſignified ſpeed, and 
the Buffalo ſtrength: That the Engliſh: were as 
ſwift as the bird, and as ſtrong as the beaſt; ſince 
like the firſt they flew from the utmoſt parts of 
the earth over the vaſt ſeas;. and like the ſecond, 
nothing could withſtand them: That the feathers 
of the Eagle were ſoft, and ſignified love, - the 


Buffalo's ſkin warm, and-. ſignified proteCtion 5 


therefore he hoped that we would love and pro- 
tet their little families; One of: the! Indians of 


the Charokee nation, being come down to. the 
Governor upon the rumour of the war, the Go-. 
vernor told him, that he need fear nothing, but 
might ſpeak. freely, He anſwered ſmartly, 1 al- 
ways ſpeak freely, what ſhould I fear? I am now 


8mong 


i hn 


374 


THE PRESENT 


Ong AP: among my friends, and I never feared even among 


my enemies; ! 


WwYS . My Caroting correſpondent, already. mentioned, 


Religion. 


Morals. 


Women. 


Govern- 


ſpeaking - of the religion and government of the 


Florida Indians, ſays, the natives have no reli- 


gion: that ever I could hear of, but are extremely 
fuperſtitious, and afraid of an evil ſpirit without 
any. notion. of a good one, Their morals (not- 
withſtanding much has been faid 1 in fayour of them) 
in my opinion are very looſe. They will cheat 
you if they can; and when they can't pay their 
debts they knock their creditors on the head; for 
which reaſon the legiſlature have made it a for- 
teiture of the debt to truſt them ; ſo that they-may 


chuſe whether they will pay any debts or not. 


They are exceflive lovers of drinking, both ſexes; 


and like all the world, except chriſtians, allow of 
polygamy; and are ſo charitable to ſtrangers, that 
they will ſpare their daughters, or any body but 
their wives: But adultery they puniſh by. ſetting 
a mark of infamy on the woman, and putting 
her away; and they have been pretty free with 


| ſome of our countrymen when they have caught 


them, by putting ſome to death in a ſummary 
way, by. a' knife or a-gun, or cutting .off their 
ears. -[ have ſcen one fo ſerved. Their govern- 
ment 1s faid to be monarchical ; but I own I can't 
find it out to be ſo; Their chief commanders, 
who are honoured by us with the title of Kings, 
are appointed by our own Governors, by a writing 
ſealed with the great ſeal of the province; which 
ſeal to them-is every thing, for they know not a 
word of the writing. I never heard they did or 
durft put any. man to death for not obeying them ; 
and their conurors or fortune-tellers, and ' their 
war Captains or Generals, are always greater 
men than their Kings. They pretend to an he- 
reditary ſucceſſion, and recommend the next 1n 
blood, in the male line, to the Governor; but 
] have been told they often alter that; and I know 
our - Governors have appointed others who have 


| ſhewn themſelves better friends to the Engliſh, and 


theſe have been obeyed ; but indeed very few of 


_ their Kings have much power among them. They 


Religion 
of the 
Engliſh in 
the plan- 
tations. 


have ſomething like a concil, conſiſting of about 
twelve or fourteen, more or les, whom they call 
beloved men; and thoſe are ſuch as have diſtin- 


_ guiſhed themſelves in war, and have relations and 


large families, and conſequently ſome credit and pow- 
er in the clan they belong to; and by their aſſiſt- 
ance and concurrence they keep up ſome face of a 
government, 

\ Having mentioned the religion of the Florida 
Indians, I proceed in the next place to enquire 
into the ſtate of religion among the Engliſh in 
our _ Colonies on the ſame continent, of which 
Dr. Bray, who viſited moſt of them, gives but 
a melancholy account, in the year $700, in his 
repreſentation to the Biſhops of the want of miſ- 
ſionaries: And tho':things are altered for the bet- 
ter. in ſome of our Colonies, it remains much as 


It was 1n Others. 


This reverend Doftor relates, that in Mary- 
land, in the year 1700, after great ſtruggles 
with the! qi s, they had obtained an aft for 
the eſtabliſhment of the-church of England there, 
and a revenue of about four-ſcore Pounds per an- 
num ſettled upon the Miniſter of every pariſh by 
a tax on "Tobacco; but at that time there were 
mAAy pariſhes that wanted incumbents. - + 

That the papiſts in that province were then a- 


bout a ron pur of on aibanty but their 


STATE 


priefts were numerous?” And tho? ' ie =P WA pF. 


boaſted/ſo- much of their numbers and riches, up- 

on which conſiderations they moved the vir 
ment to excuſe [ther from paying theif dues t6 
the 'eſtabliſhed churcly, they did not rake a tenth 
part of the inhabitants, and did not bear that pro- 
portion they would be efought fo do ah are 
and trade, - 

That 'in Peſylvania thete was ther veekty: neat 
an equal number. of churchmen (or thoſe that 
were well difpoſed to the church) and quakers 
but there was a great want of miniſters; ani 
there were ſome independents, but not-many; nor 
much bigotted to their ſet, TFhere/ were alſo 
two congregations of Swedes, who were Luthe- 
rans, whoſe churches wefe finely built, and” their 
Miniſters lived im very go6d terins with the Mini- 
ſter of the church of England at Philadelphia z and 
the King of Sweden had lately made'an addition 
to their cial of three Aer TVORn worth of 
books. - 

"That -in'the neighbouring colonies of Faſt and 
Weſt-Jerſey there were forme towns well peopled, 
but entirely left to thenſelyes without ptieſt or 
altar.” The quakers wete theti a majority” there; 
but there were many 'however well affe&ed to the 
church, ” and he thought 'fix miſionartes Ry 
for both the Jerſeys. 


That at NewYork Miniſters - were wHuch 


wanted alſo, there being but one there. In Long- 
Iland there were nine churches; but no' 'church of 
England Miniſter then in the iſland, #7 

In Rhode-Iſland, for want of cletgy; the inha- 
bitants were ſunk into down-right athedrm. > 

In North-Carolina there was not” one- clergy- 
mat then, and but one in South-Catoliria. ” 

As to Virginia, the Church of England was 
at that time well eſtabliſhed there, and the ſeve- 
ral pariſhes generally ' ſupplied with' Miniſters, 
who had a'revenue "out of the Tobacco and ©- 
therwiſe, of about an hundred Pounds a annum 
each. | 


as it ſtill is, the prevailing religion in that coun- 
try; tho* the church of England ' gains *ground 


As to New-England, independeney was thei, 


there apace, as appears by the number: of thiſſio- 


naries lately ſettled there. - 

Dodttor Bx ay concludes his addreſs "* my Lords 
the Biſhops in the following manner: 
| For my own part, I take- this to be ſo happy 
a jun&ture to lay the foundation of laſting good to 
the church of Gop in thoſe provinces, that tho” 
after the - expence already of above a' thouſand 
Pounds in its ſervice, and tho? it is. likely to be 
ſtill at my own charge when I go again, yet I 


ing your Lordſhip's miffionaries whom'from your 


ſhall not make the' leaſt' difficulty in accompany- - .. : 


reſpe&tive dioceſes you ſhall pleaſe to ſend into thoſe C wi 
parts. And being therefore ſo little intereſted my 
ſelf in the miſſion, I hope I may with”a better _ 


countenance, through your Lordſhip's patronage, 


preſurne' to offer the' following propoſals to 'the 


very - reverend dignitaries and wealthier clergy, 
and other  well-difpoſed perſons of the-+church, 
for 'a ſtall” ſubſcription ' from each' of them, to- 
wards the maintenance of thoſe Miſſionaries their 


brethren, whom your Lordſhips ſhall pleaſe to ſend. 


Propoſals for the' propagation of ' the Chriſtian 
_ - religion in the ſeveral Provinces on "hs eu 
nent of North-America. - 


| Whereas it hath pleaſed God of late” to ſtir up pr. 


the heatrs of many people | in "is YOunn's Plan- 


i, 
Buay's 


_ 
-" fy 
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©HAP:zations, who ſeemed formerly to have forgot reli- 
F X. gion, now to be very folicitons and earneſt for 
ho ff tang inſtruttion, ſo” as of themſelves to call for: thoſe 
helps which in duty they ought to have been' pre- 

| _ vented in by us from. the beginning: And where- 

as, to our ſhame, we muſt: own that no nation 

has been ſo guilty of this negJe&t as ours; the pa- 

_ piſts of all countries having been moſt careful ro 
ſupport their ſuperſtitions wherever they have 
planted; the Dutch with great care allow- 

ing an honourable maintenance, with all 'other 

. © encouragements for Minifters m their faftories and 

\ plantations; the Swedes, the Danes, and other 


ſmall colonies being ſeldom or never deficient m 


_ this particular, and we of the Engliſh nation. on- 
. If being wanting in this point: And. laſtly, 
_ whereas tho? it be true, that ſome of our moſt 
confiderable plantations have ſet out pariſhes and 
- allowances for - Miniſters, yet-it is not fo in all; 
-and where fome proviſion is made, it is as yet far 
© ſhort of being ſufficient to maintain a Miniſter; 
and there is a'total negle& of informing the' poor 
natives, Out of all theſe 'confiderations we. do 
- not think a more charitable work can: be carried 
- on than as-much as in us. lies to: contribute towards 
-the redreſs of theſe great. failures; And'-theref.re 
do ſubſcribe to that purpoſe the ſeveral ſums to our 
- . -- . "names annexed. DAR! BK 1655-414 TOSS 
.The ocea- It ſeems to have proceeded: from this gentle- 
—_ * man's repreſentation, in a great meaſure, that a 
fociety for ſociety was erected the following year, viz. inthe 
the pro- - 13th of W. II. for the propagation of the-goſpel 
Pagation' -1n, foreign parts, the charter for the eſtabliſhing 
i ae whereof has this preamble: OO oh 
The char- I. Whereas we are credibly informed that in 
ter. - many of our plantations, colonies, and faCories 
- beyond the ſeas belonging to our kingdom of Eng- 
- land, 'the-proviſion for Miniſters 1s very mean, and 
many others of our plantations, colonies, and 
factories are wholly deſtitute and unprovided of a 
maintenance for the Miniſters and the publick 
worſhip of Gop; and for lack of ſupport and 
maintenance for ſuch, many of our loving ſub- 
jects do want the adminiſtration of Goy's word 
and ſacraments, and ſeem to have been abandoned 
to atheiſm and infidelity; and alſo for want of 
| learned and orthodox Miniſters to inftru& our 
ſaid loving ſubje&ts in the principles of true reli- 
gion, divers Romiſh prieſts and jeſuites are more 
encouraged to pervert and draw over our faid 
loving ſubjects to popiſh ſuperſtition and idolatry. 
2. And whereas we think it our duty, as much 
as in us lies, to promote the glory of Gop by the 
inſtruction of our people in the Chriſtian religion; 
_ and that it will be highly conducive for accom- 
pliſhing thoſe ends, that a ſufficient maintenance 
be provided for an orthodox clergy to live amongſt 
them, and that ſuch other proviſion be made as 
may be neceflary for the propagation of the goſpel 
in thoſe parts. 
3. And whereas we have been well aſſured, 
| that if we would be graciouſly pleaſed to erect 
and ſettle a corporation for the receiving, mana- 
ging, and diſpoſing of the charity of our loving 
ſubjects, divers perſons would be induced to ex- 
tend their charity to the uſes and purpoſes afore- 
fa | 
Know ye therefore, that we have, for the con- 
ſiderations aforeſaid, granted, &Cc. ona 
Accordingly, ſeveral Miſſionaries were ſent 
to the plantations by the ſaid ſociety, 
N. B. The ſociety allow ten Pounds worth of 
books to each Miſſionary for a library, and 


3 


to their: maintenance, 


five Poimds worth of ſmall itracts ito-be:di-C HAT: 
ftributed- among, their pariſhioners; 'and-ſeve- * _ 
ral other -parcels of: boaks.as occaſion. offers, epth orad 
_ where the ſociety find them wanting, | | 
_ Asto the provinces of Virginia and- Maryland, 
they maintain | their own -clergy, and: the- reſt of 


the colonies aſſign their Minilters glebes, build 
them houſes, and increaſe their revenues by ſub- 
ſcriptions; ſo that the church -of England now 


makes a:conſiderable figure in--moſt of our colo- 


nies, eſpecially m New-Ergland, where the in- 
 habitants where mn a manner all independents for- 


merly : North-Carolina, however, ſeems to be North- 

deſtitute of a clergy ftill, there being only Mr. Carolina | 
Boyp, an itinerant preacher, tho'; the country. be _ —_ 
of between two and three' hundred miles extent, gy. 


and a well peopled flouriſhing colony z; and here 


-the people, now ſenfible of their misfortune, - ſhew 


a great..diſpoſition for: the church of England, and 


are ever. making application for: Minifters to- be 


ſent .amongſt them; offering to contribute largely 
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It is:a melancholy conſideration; that it has hi- 


therto been thought more neceſlary to: propagate 


and ſuppert the ſuperſtitions! of the French hugo- 


-nots and tife Scots prefbyterians (the former' having 
an allowance. of  fifteen' thouſand Pounds, per ann. 
and the other a thouſand Pounds: per ann: ):than to 
ſupport. and propagate. chriſtianity in- our. own 
plantations;- in ſome of which, particularly 
\North-Carolina, our people have. no;, opportunity 
.of hearing” divine ſervice; or having; the. ſacra- 
.ments of baptiſm or the Lorn's ſupper admit- 
Niſtered :to them, and are. in- a- manner. become 
heathens for want of them. .; It is not to be ſup- 


poſed, that .one Miniſter: can: perform divine ſer- 
vice in 'every part of that well planted colony, 
two hundred miles: in-length,. and almoſt: of equal _... 


breadthy; :nor do we” trouble: ourſelves with main +++. 
taining \Miffionaries' for the converſion- of the + ++ 


neighbouring Indians, who ſeeing no appearance 
of religion among the Engliſh, and probably as 
little morality, muſt naturally conclude we have 
very little of either. - P. 

I ſhall conclude the ſtate of the Britiſh Colonies gf ,,. 
on the continent of America, with ſome obſer- minerals 
vations on their minerals. in the Bris 
It was it ſeems the expectation of meeting with *i® plan 
Gold and Silver mines, that firſt induced Sir 25 
WaLTEeR RaLEicH and other Engliſh adventu- ; 
rers to ſend © colonies thitherz; and we find our 
Princes, in every charter almoſt, have reſerved a 


fourth or fifth part of all Gold and Silver ore that 


ſhould be found there for their own uſe; and it 


ſeems highly probable, that ſuch mines will ſome 


time or other be diſcoverd in the mountains of - 
Apalach, for the Silver mines in New-Mexico are 
upon the ſame continent, and in the ſame cli- 
mate; and from theſe of Apalach, there are fre- 
quently waſhed down glittering ſands, which 
ſeem to promiſe ſomething valuable. Sir Hans 
SLoanz alſo informs us -in his hiſtory of Jamaica, 
that the Duke of Albemarle, then Governor of 
that iſland, ſhewed him a rich piece of Silver ore, 
which his father had from the Apalathian moun- 
tains on the confines of Carolina, The Portu- 
gueſe were much longer poſſeſſed of Braſil than we 
have been of this part of Florida, before they 
diſcovered any ſuch mines, and now we find there 
are mines wrought there ſurpriſingly rich: We are 
yet very little acquainted with the Apalathian 
mountains, we have no towns or ſettlements upon 
them (tho we may when we pleaſe, for _ are 
CArce 
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C WA P ſcarce any other inhabitants but wh beaſts) py 
_*: people only paſs over them when they go to trai- 
GYV fick with the Indians near the banks of the river 
Miftifippi;z ſo that theſe mountains may be as well 
furniſhed with Silver as thoſe in Mexico for any 
thing we know. But farther, ſuppoſing there 
ſhould happen a rupture between us and the Spa- 
niards, I ſee — that can prevent our paſſing 
the Miſſifipi, and poſſefling our ſelves of the 
mines of St, Barbe, if we make the Indians of 
thoſe countries our friends, who are frequently at 
war with the Spaniards. I am apt to think, that 
neither the forces of the Spaniards or the French 
would be able to oppoſe our arms on that fide, if 
our colonies were united in ſuch an enterprize, and 
well ſupported by a body of regular troops from 
Great-Britain. | 
As to mines of Lead, Iron and Copper, it is e- 
vident, our plantations do not want theſe; for 
ſome of them are actually wrought, and theſe 
metals manufa&tured there ; which is apprehended 
may in time prove prejudicial to Great-Britain, 
fince it will leſſen the demand for Britiſh Iron and 
Copper, and all manner of manufactures made of 
thoſe metals: The importation therefore of Iron 
wrought, or in bars from our plantations, has al- 
ready been prohibited, But was their Iron and 
Copper equal to that of Sweden, I cannot fee why 
we might not import them unwrought from our 
plantations as well as from Sweden, where we 
crown-pieces for them (it 18 ſaid;) whereas when 
we have them from our plantations, we. purchaſe 
them with our manufactures, as we do alſo Pitch, 
Tar, and other naval ſtores; and yet we chule to 
take theſe articles alſo of our northern neighbours, 
which I muſt confeſs is a myſtery to me. 

But to. return to the Silver and Gold mines, 
very of | Which it is preſumed will one day be diſcovered, 
or reduced under our power in Florida or New- 
mines Mexico; ſuch an event muſt neceſſarily make a 


Whether 
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conſiderable alteration in our conſtitution, if it does CHA p. 
not entirely overturn it when it does happen; *- 


-for:as power is the conſtant attendant on riches, quia bu 


in this caſe the crown will becorne poſleſſed of any ad- 
treaſures, which will give it a much greater influ- vantage tg 
ence than it has at preſent, and render parliaments y-** 
much leſs neceſſary; whether it would be to the con 
advantage of Great- Britain therefore, that our | 
colonies ſhould be poſſeſſed of mines of any kind 

may be difficult to determine. _. 
However, I muſt ſtill be of opinion ſuch mines Better in 
would be much better in our own hands than in" 9% 
the hands of our tivals; and if we ſuffer the French ta inthg 
to build forts and fix themſelves on the Miffiſlipi, hands of 
or in the neighbourhood of the Apalathian moun- *he 
tains, they will not only be in a condition to invade _ 
and harraſs our plantations from north to ſouth, 

but will poſſeſs themſelves of the mines there, if 

there be any, which will render that nation more 
formidable, even in Europe, than it is at preſent 

and if they ſhould meet with no- Silver in thoſe 
mountains, I am inclined to believe, they will 

ſeize the mines of St. Barbe in New-Mexico in a 

few years ; which will affe&t the Spaniards firſt in- 


deed, but may probably in the end be of pernicious 


conſequence to the reſt of the nations of Europe ; 
and particularly England. It were to be wiſhed 
therefore, that Spain and England would in time The inte- 
underſtand their mutual intereſt, and enter into a **& of 
defenſive alliance in America; at leaſt ſince the = tris 
French can only be defeated in their ambitious and griye the 
covetous views by the united forces of Great-Bri- French 
tain and Spain, - If they are ſuffered to eſtabliſh from Flo: 
themſelves in Florida on the banks of the Miſſiipi, ot: 
it wull be in their power in that caſe to diſturb either 
the Britiſh: or Spaniſh ſettlements from thence when 
they pleaſe; but the Spaniards ſeem 'to'be in the 
moſt imminent danger on account of: their Silver 
mines, f X tt 4 ET \ 
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Of the iſland 


CHAT: H iS Iand wa called J amaica by the 
I: natives when CoLumsus diſcovered it, 
Jamaica. byt it ſoon recovered its primitive name, by which 


and he changed the name to St. Jago; 


Thename. «, - 


Situation. 


Extent. 


it is called at this day. 


Jamaica is ſituated on the. Atlantick-Ocean, be- 
tween 17 and 18 degrees odd minutes north lati- 
tude, and between 76 and 79 degrees of weſtern 
longitude. It lies near five thouſand miles ſouth- 
weſt of England, about twenty leagues eaſt of 
Hiſpaniola, and as many ſouth of Cuba, and up- 


wards'of an hundred and fifty leagues to the north- 


ward of Porto Bello and Carthagena, on the coaſt 
of Terra Firma. 


This iſland ftretches from eaſt to weſt, be- 
ing one hundred and forty miles in length, and 
about ſixty in breadth in the middle; but grow- 


ing leſs towards each end, the form 1s pretty near 
oval. _ ot - 


The whole iſland has one continued ridge of 


| hills running from eaft to weſt through the middle 


of it, which are generally called the Blue Moun- 


_ tains. The tops of ſome are higher than others ; 


Face of 
the coun- 
try, &C, 
from Sir 
Hans 
SLOANE. 


one of the higheſt is called Mont Diablo. Other 
hills there are on each fide of this ridge of moun- 
tains which are much lower. Re OT 
The outward face of the earth ſeems to be dif- 
ferent here (ſays Sr Haxs SLoane) from what I 
could obſerve in Europe; the vallies in this iſland 
being very level, with little or no rifing ground 
or {mall hills, and without rocks or ſtones. The 
mountainous part for the molt part is very ſteep, 
and furrowed by very deep gullies on the north 
and fouth fides of the higheſt hills. The gulles 
are mad? here by frequent and very violent rains, 


Which every day almoſt fall on theſe mountains, 


and firſt making a ſmall trough or courſe for 


themſelves waſh away afterwards whatever comes 
in their way, and make their chanels extraordi- 
nary ſteep. : | 
The greateſt part of the high land of this iſland 
is either ſtony or clay z theſe forts of foil: reſiſt the 
rains, and fo are not carried down violently with 
VOL. II, 


of Famaic. 


them int the plains, as are the mould proper for © H AP. 


_ tillage, and other more friable earths; hence it is, 1. 


that in thoſe mountainous places one; ſhall have WY" 
very little or none of ſuch earths; but eithier a 
tenacious clay, or a honey-comb, or other rock 
upon which no earth appears _ WEN 
All the high land is covered with woods; ſore woods. 
of the trees very good timber, tall and ftraightz 
and one would wonder (fays my author) how ſuch 
trees could grow, in ſuch a batren ſoil, ſo thick 
together among the rocks: But the trees ſend down 
their fibrous roots into the crannies of the rocks; 
where here and there they meet with little recep- 
tacles, or natural baſons of rain-water, which nou- 
r1ſh the roots. | | 
It is a very ſtrange thing (ſays the ſame writer) 
to ſee in how ſhort a time a plantatien formerly 
cleared of trees and ſhrubs, will grow foul: 
Which comes from two cauſes; the one, tlie not 
ſtubbing up the roots, whence ariſe young ſprouts z 
and the other the fertility of the ſoil, The fſettle- 
ments and plantations, not only of the Indians but 
the Spaniards, being quite oveyggrown with tall 
trees, fo that there would be no footſteps of them 
left, were it not for old pallifadoes, buildings, 
Orange walks, &c. which ſhew plainly planta- 
tions have been there. vn 
There are the fame ſtrata or layers of earth 
one: over another, in the fruitful part of the iſland, 
as are to be met with in Europe. And the fame 
difference of ſoil appears here as does in England, 
on digging of wells, &c. es in 
Moſt of the favannahs or plains fit for paſture; pjains 6e 
and cleared of wood, like our meadow JanG, lie Savan- 
on the ſouth fide of the iſland; where one may mks: 
ride a great many miles without meeting the leatt 
aſcent: Some of theſe plains are within land ens 
circled with hills. ke: + ale 
Theſe ſavannahs; after ſeaſons; i, e: rain; are - 
very green and pleafant; but after long droughts, 
are very much parched and withered. wats 
The tides here are ſcarce diſcernible, there be- Ties. 
ing very little increaſe or decreaſe of the water, 
25 H _ and 
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and that depending moſtly, if not altogether, on 
the winds; fo that the land winds driving the wa- 
ter off the iſland, makes a foot, two, or more 


_ ebb, which-is moſt apparent in the morning. In 


the harbour of Port-Royal one may ſee the Coral- 


Rock, then ſenſibly nearer the ſurface of the wa- 


ter; and all along the ſea-ſhore the water is gone 


for a ſmall ſpace, leaving it dry; and this much 
more on the ſouth ſide of the iſland, when the 
norths blow. On the / contrary, the ſea-breeze 


| driving the water on the ſhore of. the iſland, 


follow that; but I rather believe, they only are | 
the effe& of the winds (fays Sir Hans SLOANE.) 


Ports. 


_ Rivers, 4 


makes the flood; ſo that in the evening it may 
be ſaid to be high-water, eſpecially if a fouth or 
other wind blows violently into the land for ſome 
time together, with which the water. comes in 
and is much higher than ordinary, The breezes 


being ſtronger or weaker according to the Moon's 


age, It may be thought the tides or currents may 


The chief ports in the iſland, are 1. - Port- 
Royal, a fine capacious harbour, which will be 


"deſcribed hereafter, with the town from which it 


received its name. ' 2. Old Harbour, which lies 
ſeven or eight miles ſouth-weſt of St. Jago. 3. 
Port-Morant, at the eaſt end of the iſland : And 
4. Poiat Negril, at the weſt end of the iſland. 


Beſides which, are ſeveral more on the ſouth and. 
north ſides of the iſland 3 but it 1s dangerous ap- 


proaching the coaſt without a pilot, on account 
of the Coral-Rocks which almoſt ſurround it. 
Sir Hans SrLoant mentions near an hundred 


rivers in Jamaica, . but none of them navigable; 


for riſing in the mountains in the middle of the 


iſland, they precipitate themſelves down the rocks 
to the north or ſouth, falling into the ſea before 
they have run many miles, and carrying down 


_ with them frequently great ſtones, pieces of rock, 


Water 
bad. | 


and timber. . | | | 

The Dottor, ſpeaking of their waters, in ano- 
ther place, ſays, freſh water is very ſcarce in dry 
years in the ſavannahs diſtant from rivers, ſo that 
many of their cattle die with driving to water. 
Near the ſea the well-water, as at Port-Royal, is 
brackiſh. This brackiſh water, which is very 


common in wells on ſea-ſhores, 1s not wholeſome, 


but rhe cauſe of fluxes and other diſeaſes in Sai- 
lors drinking of it. Or tous 

Their river water, becauſe of its great de- 
ſcent and precipices, carries with it much clay 
or earth, whereby it is muddy and thick, and 
has an odd taſte; which in St. Jago or the Town 
River gave occalion to the Spaniards to call it Rio 
Cobre, and the Engliſh to fay, it is not wholeſome 
and taſtes of copper; whereas on trial of the ſand 


and other ſediments, there is no metal found there- 
' In. This river water, if ſuffered to ſettle ſome 


Springs 
and petry- 
fying wa- 
tEers., 


Hot bath. 


days 1n earthen jars, is good.  _ 


Spring water, at a diſtance from the. ſea, is 
pre erred to river or. pond water: There are 
ſome ſprings as well as rivers, which petrify their 


c 


 Ehanels, and ſtop their own courſe by a cement 


uniting the, gravel and ſand in their bottoms. 
' There is a hot bath or 'pring near Port-Mo- 


-, rant, in the eaſt part of the iſland, ſituated in a 
wood, which has been. bathed in and drank of 


_ Salt 
ſprings 


late years for the belly-ach, the common diſeaſe 
of the country, with great ſucceſs. 

= * Henne many -Salt ſprings ariſe in a level 
ground under the hills in Cabbage-tree-bottom, 
about a mile or two diſtant from the ſea, which 


| united make what is called the Salt River. 


" Salt is made here in ponds, whereinto the ſeaCHAPp. 
or ſalt water comes, 4 i by the heat of the Sun | 
the moiſture being exhaled, leaves the-falt, which gz, * * 
is in great plenty at the fat ponds about Old ponds. 
Harbour, &c. The falt is not perfe&tly white, 
nor in ſmal} grains, but in large lumps, and has 
an eye of red in it, as ſome Sal Gemmz I have 
ſeen come from Spain, or what comes from the 
iſland of Salt Tartuga, near the main of Ame- 
ricaz which is here reckoned the ſtronger and 
better falr. | | [4 $4 

Lagunas or great ponds, there are many here, Lakes, 
one whereof, Rio Hoa pond, receives a great 
deal of water by a river, which yet has no viſible 
rivulet or diſcharge runs from it. 


Some rivers in the mountains riſe above and Rivers un- 
go under ground again in'a great many places: , 
Rio d* Oro particularly falls under and riſes above WO 
ground three or four times; and fo it is in many 
others. | | | 
At Arranamn's plantation, on the north ſide, 
is a river which has ſtopt its own courſe by let- 


ting a ſettlement fall and petritying its own bot- 


tom. 


It is ordinary to have catarafts or caſcades, Catarads, 


| in rivers among the mountains, fifty or ſixty 
foot high. 


This iſland being ſeveral degrees within the Winds 
tropick, has the trade-wind continually there, from Sir 
which is on the ſouth ſide of the iſland called ge 
the ſea breeze. It comes about eight of clock © 
in the morning, and increaſes or freſhens till 
twelve in the day, and then as the | Sun grows 
lower, ſo it decreaſes till there is none at : four - 
in the evening. About eight in the evening, be- 
gins the land breeze, blowing four leagues into 
the ſea, and continues increaſing till twelve at 
night, and decreaſes again till four, when there - 
is no more of it. This courſe generally holds 
true. The ſea breeze now and then is more 
violent than at other times, as at new or full 
moon, and encroaches very much on the land 
winds and the norths when they reign, viz. in 
the month of December, January and February, 
blow over the ridge of mountains with violence 
and hinder - the ſea breeze, which blows ſtronger 
and longer near the ſea, as at Port-Royal or Paſ- 
ſage-Fort, than it does . within land, as at - St. 
Jago de Ia Vega or Spaniſh town; as contrari- 
wife the land ' wind blows harder at the tow 
than at Paſſage-Fort or Port-Royal. (Ts of 

As the trade wind between the tropicks comes 
not directly from the eaſt, but varies from north- 
eaſt to ſouth-eaſt, according to the place and 
poſition of the Sun, ſo the ſea breeze here has 
the like variation, not coming always from the 
ſame point; on the. contrary, the land winds 
or breezes come always from the ridge of hills, 
and from the ſame point of them, and this holds 
both on the north and ſouth ſides of this iſland. 
In vallies amongſt th: mountains,” the ſea breeze 
or land breeze has ſeldom any great influence, 
but the north. winds very much proftrating great 
trees, | Fo 
The land wind blowing at night, and the ſea 
breeze in the day-time, no ſhipping can come 
into port. except in the day, nor go out but ſoon 
after break of day. Witt, 

The norths come in when the ſun is near the 
tropick of Capricorn, and fo fartheſt off ſouther- 
ly. This north is' a very cold and unhealthy 
wind ; it is more violent in the night, Ng it 

| | tnNen 
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Rains. 
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then has the additional force of the land wind 
with it. _ It checks the growth of canes and all 
vegetables on the north fide of the iſland, bur is 
hindered by the ridge of mountains from ſhew- 
ing much of its fury oh the ſouth, where it ſel- 
dom rains with this wind. _ cuppa adn 

The ſouth winds bring the moſt laſting rains 
or ſeaſons, No rains from the land are laſting 
on the ſouth ſide of the iſland. in | 

As at fea in the trade winds one meets with 
tornadoes, ſo at land here ſometimes will be a 
violent weſt, dire&tly contrary to the frade wind; 
but this happens ſeldom, and is ſoon over. 

The ſea breeze, when it blows hard, is thought 
to hinder the rain from coming to the plains, it 
for the moſt part then raining on the hills. On 
this account it. is that there are in the mountaihs 
many ſprings and rivers, and few or none in the 
plains; and this is likewiſe the cauſe why there 
1s never any want of water in the rivers coming 
from them through. the plains; and likewiſe that 
ſometimes rivers ſuffer very great increaſe and 
inundations in the plains, when no rain has fallen 
in the places where ſuch inundations appear. 

Earthquakes, as they are frequent in Hiſpanio- 
la where they have formerly thrown down the 
town of St, Domingo, ſo they are too common 
here alſo. The inhabitants expe& one every 
year, and ſome of them think they follow their 
great rains, One happened on. Sunday the 19th 
of February, 1688, about eight in the morning. 
I found in a chamber, one ſtory high, the cabinets 
and ſeveral other moveables on the floor to reel 
as if people had raiſed the foundation of the houſe. 
It came by ſhocks, there were three of them, 
with a little pauſe between: It laſted about a 
minute in all, and there was a ſmall noiſe ac- 
companied it: It was felt all over the iſland about 
the ſame time, ſome houſes being cracked and 


very near ruined, aud very few eſcaped ſome in- 
jury. The people were in a great conſternation, 


Thunder. 


Hail, 


and the ſhips in Port-Royal harbour felt it. It 
was obſerved that the ground roſe like the ſea in 
waves as the earthquake paſſed along: But this 
was nothing to .the earthquake which happened 
at Port-Royal, in the year 1692, when that 
town was almoſt ſwallowed up by one; of which 


I ſhall give a further account when I come to 


deſcribe their towns, 
Thunder is here almoſt every day in the 


mountains with the rains there, ſo that any per- 


ſon in the plains may hear it as well as ſee the 
rain, It does not ſo ordinarily accompany thoſe 
rains that come from the ſea, Ro when. it 
does it is very violent, and has on the ſeveral ſub- 
ſtances it meets with, either animate or inani- 
mate, the ſame effects as follow thunder in Europe. 
Lightening for the moſt part precedes thunder 
in this iſland as elſewhere: And if it be fair wea- 
ther, eſpecially in the hotteſt ſeaſons, it lightens 
almoſt all the night, firſt in one part of the ſky 
or horizon out of ſome clouds, and then out of 
others oppoſite to them, *as it were anſwering one 
another, as it happens often in the ſummer in 
England, &c. and gives occaſion to people of 
fancy 'to foretel ſtrange wars, &c. when they 
pleaſe; making theſe apparitions in the air fol- 
diers in battalia, &, FO 
Froſt or ſnow are never ſeen in this hot cli- 
mate, but ſometimes hail, and that very large, 
of which, during my being here, I ſaw one 1in- 


ſtance; it comes with very great norths, which 


reach with great violence to the ſouth fide, and © H AP: 
throw down every thing before them ws 
_ The dews here are fo great within land, that pys: - 
the water drops ffom the leaves of trees in the | 
morning, as if it had rained. One riding in the 

night will find his cloaths, huir, &c, very wet 

in a ſmall time: But there are few if any fogs 

in the plains or ſandy places near the ſea.” 
The rains here are violent, and the drops very Rins 


large. | from the 


. - f  * ; NF” ”s y "Ro _ \ ſame; 
According to the different poſitions of places, 


ſo the rains are more or leſs violent, and come at 
different times; but generally ſpeaking, the two 

great rainy ſeaſons are in May and October, in 

which months, at new or full moon, they begin 

and cofitinue ' day ahd night for a whole fort- 
night: So that the earth in all level places is laid 

under water for ſome inches; and it becomes 

looſe for a great many inches deep, and conſe- 
quently the roads are almoſt unpaſſable. In the 

town of St. Jago de la Vega, in thoſe rainy ſea- 

ſons, 1 was forced to ride on horſeback (fays Dr. 
SLOANE) although but from door to door, to 
viſit the ſick. And theſe ſeaſons, as they are Seaſons fot 
called, from their being fit to plant in, are ge- Planting. 
nerally ſo over the whole iſland; tho* they are 

much altered in their time and violence of late 


years, which ariſes from the clearing much of the 


country of wood. _ fy 

In the month of January is likewiſe expeCted 
a ſeaſon of rain; but this is not ſo conſtant nor 
violent as the other.two; and probably may come 


from the violent north at that time paſſing over 


the mountains with part of their rains with them. 

The iſland is divided into fourteen pariſhes or Towns. 
precints. They have very few towns; the chief 
are, 1, St, Jago! de la Vega or Spaniſh-town. 
2.. Kingſton, 3. Port-Paſſage; and, 4. That 
of Port-Royal. | {ag 

St. Jago de la Vega, or Spaniſh town, is plea- s:. Jags 
ſantly firuated in a fine plain upon the river dela 
Cobre, which falls into a bay of the ſea that forms V<e*- 
the harbour of Port-Royal, about ſeven miles 
below. It conſiſts of eight hundred or a thouſand 
houſes, and is the capital of the iſland; for here 
the Governor reſides, and the general aſſembly 
and courts of juſtice are held; This was the ca- 
pital of the iſland alſo when in poſſeſſion of the 
Spaniards; and then it was much larger and more 
magnificent than at preſent; containing, as it 18 


ſaid, two thouſand houſes, beſides ſeveral fine 


churches and monaſteries, which were laid in 
aſhes by the ſoldiers when it was taken by the 
Engliſh. oY Ek 
Kingſton in the Liguanee, is a port town fitu- Kingſton. 
ated on the north ſide of the bay of Port-Royal, 
ten or twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of St. Jago; and, 
ſince the repeated misfortune of the town of Port- 
Royal, is become a large and populous place, much 


frequented by Merchants and ſea-faring men, 


Port-Paſſage is a ſea-port town, ſituated at the Port-paſ- 
mouth of the river Cobre, ſeven” miles ſouth- ſage. 
eaſt of St. Jago; and obtained its name” from be- 
ing the greateſt thorough-fair in the land, at 
leaſt between Pott-Royal and the city of St. Ja- 
go de la Vega. The town is not large, but. 
conſiſts chiefly of houſes of entertainment; and 


_ being a conſiderable paſs has 4 fort \erefted for 


its defence; | | | 
Port-Royal, before it was deſtroyed by ah Port-Roy- 

earthquake, in the year 1692, is thus deſcribed al. 

by Mr. Brom s: Wh he: . 
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THE PRESENT $TATE 


It was ſituated in the ſouth-eaſt part of the 


FT. iſland, at the extremity of a long lip or point of 
WY” land, running weſterly about twelve miles from 


the main iſland; having the ocean on the ſouth, 
and a fine bay of the ſea, which forms the 
harbour, on the north, - well defended by ſeve- 
ral forts and platforms of Guns. The harbour 
is about three leagues broad in moſt places, and 
ſo deep that a ſhip of ſeven hundred tons may 
lay her fide on the ſhore and load and unload 


| ar pleaſure; nor does there want good anchorage 


Three 


times de- 


ſtroyed. 


1. By an 
earth- 


quake. 


in any part of it. 

The point of land on which the town ſtood 
was exceeding narrow, and nothing but a looſe 
ſand that afforded neither graſs, ſtones, freſh wa- 
ter, trees, or any thing that could encourage the 
building a town gupon it, but the goodneſs and 
ſecurity of the harbour. Ponce” 

It contained above fifteen hundred houſes, and 
was ſo populous and fo much frequented by Mer- 
chants. and planters, that the houſes were as dear 
rented as in the well-traded ſtreets of London, 

This was the condition of Port-Royal when 
Mr. Brome wrote, in the year 1688. But 
this unfortunate town has been almoſt totally 
deſtroyed three times in our memory: Furſt.” In 
the year 1692 by an earthquake. Secondly. In 
the year 1702 by a\ fire. And, thirdly. In the 
year 1722, by a violent ſtorm and inundation 


_ of the ſea. 


It was on the th of June, 1792, the earth- 
quake . happened, which, in two minutes, de- 
ſtroyed moſt of the town. The earth opened 
and ſwallowed up abundance of houſes and people; 


the water guſhed out from the openings of the 


earth and tumbled the people on heaps; but ſome 
of them had the good fortune to catch hold of 
beams and rafters of houſes, and were afterwards 
ſaved by boats. Several ſhips were caſt away in 
the harbour; and the Swan frigate, which lay 
in the dock to careen, was carried over the tops 
of the ſinking houſes, and did not however over- 
ſet, but afforded a retreat to ſome hundreds of 
people, who ſaved their lives upon her. Major 
KELLEY, who was in the town at this time, 
ſays, the earth opened and ſhut very mrs in 
ſome places, and he ſaw ſeveral people fink down 
to the middle, and others, appeared with their 
heads juſt above ground and were ſqueezed to 
death, The sky, which was. clear before the 
earthquake, became in a minutes time as red and 
as hot as an oven. The fall of the mountains 


made a terrible crack, and at the ſame time dread- 


ful noiſes were heard under the earth. The 


principal ſtreets which lay next the key, with 


large warehouſes and ſtately brick buildings upon 
them were all ſunk. Part of the town, how- 
ever, was left ſtanding on a neck of land which 
run into. the ſea; at the extremity whereof ſtood 
the caſtle, which was ſhattered but not demo- 
liſhed. The: water of the harbour, ſays another 
writer, roſe on a ſudden with huge waves, and 
drove moſt of the ſhips from their anchors; and 
immediately the ſea retired again two or three 
hundred yards, leaving the fiſh dry upon the ſand, 
but returned in leſs than two minutes and over- 
flowed part -of the ſhore, After the firſt great 
ſhock, as many people as could gat on board 
the ſhips left in the harbour, not daring to ven- 


. ture on ſhore for ſome weeks; the ſhocks. ſtyl 
_ continuing. It is computed fifteen hundred peo- 


ple were loſt in the earthquake, and as many 
Aangre by ſickneſs, ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by 


' were killed with thoſe that were loſt in Port- 


houſe was conſumed that day, only the two 


tion for ſhipping, that the people ſome time af- 


the noiſome. vapours that proceeded from the © HAP. 

openings of the earth, _ pool ERS ITOF - 
The earthquake was general all over the iſland, LPS 

and the noiſe in the mountains ſo terrible, that 

many of the fugitive ſlaves that had run away 

thither returned to their maſters. T'wo moun- 

tains which lay between St. Jago and Sixteen- 

mile-walk joined together and ſtopped the cur- . 


rent of the river, ſo that it over-flowed ſeveral 


woods and fſavannahs. On the north ſide of the 
iſland above a thouſand acres were ſunk with the 
houſes and people in them; the place appearing 
for ſome time like a lake was-afterwards dryed 
up; but no ſigns of houſes were to be ſeen. Ar 
Yellows a great mountain ſplit and deſtroyed ſe- 
veral plantations with the people on them; and 


_ one plantation was removed a mile from the place 


where it formerly lay, The houſes were in ge- 
neral thrown down or damaged all over the iſland ; 
and it is computed that three thouſand people 


Royal. SPREE T6 
The town being rebuilt near the place where 2. De- 
the former ſtood, was a ſecond time deſtroyed ftroyed by 


by fire on the gth of January, 1702-3. Every ** 


royal forts and magazines were left ſtanding. 
Whereupon the government looking on the place 
as unfortunate, ordered the inhabitants to remove 
to Kingſton on the oppoſite fide of the harbour, 
and there the courts and offices were ordered to 
be held that uſed to be held at Port-Royal. How- 
ever, this was found to be ſo commodious a ſta- 


terwards ventured to rebuild it a ſecond time. 
It was a third time deſtroyed by a ſtorm and ;, De- 
inundation of the ſea, on the 28th of Auguſt, ftroyed by 
1722, of which we received the following account, 2? \2unda- 
in a letter from Jamaica. _ 
The ſea being raiſed by the violence of the 
wind to a much greater height than was ever 
known before, broke over its ancient bounds, 
and on a ſudden over-flowed a large tract of land; 
carrying away, with an irreſiſtable fury, men, 
houſes, cattle, and every thing that ſtood in its 
way: And in this calamity the unfortunate town 
of Port Royal had its full ſhare; I want words 
to give you a juſt deſcription of the horror of 
that ſcene which we the unfortunate ſufferers 
beheld, when the [ſea broke in upon us from all 
quarters with an impetuous force, concurring 
with the violence of the wind to cut off all hopes 
of ſafety; for we had no other choice but to 
periſh in the waters if we fled from qur houſes, 
or of being buried” under the ruins if. we re- 
mained in- them. _ In this dreadful ſuſpenſe we 
were held for ſeveral hours; for the ſtorm began 
about eight in the morning and did not ſen- 
fibly abate till between twelve and one; during 
which time the wind-and ſea together demoliſh- 
ed a conhiderable part of the town, laid the 
church even_ with the ground, deſtroyed above 
one . hundred and twenty of the white inhabi- 
tants, and an hundred and fifty ſlaves;. and 
ruined all the ſtore-houſes, with the goods and 
merchandize. in them, The ſituation of the 
place, it being ſurrounded on all ſides with the 
ſea, rendered it more expoſed than any other to 
the fury of this element; for our only defence 
againſt the ſea, Is a great; wall running all along 
the eaſtern ſide of the town, where we uſed to 
apprehend moſt 'danger, _ This wall is raiſed about 
nine foot aboye the ſurface of the water, me is 
| avout 
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| CHAP. about ſeven foot thick, -and for twenty years 


had proved a ſufficient ſecurity ' to the town; 
but in this ſtorm it broke over the wall with 
ſuch a force as nothing was able to withſtand. 
Two or three rows of houſes that run © parallel 
to the wall were entirely waſhed away, .among 
which the church, an handſome building, and 
very ſtrong, was ſo perfettly demoliſhed that 
ſcarce one ſtone was left upon another. Great 
part of the caſtle alſo was thrown down, tho? 
it was of a prodigious thickneſs, and founded 
upon a rock: And the whole fortreſs was in 
the utmoſt danger, the- fea breaking over the 
walls which ſtood thirty foot high above the water. 

' In the higheſt ſtreets of the town, moſt re- 
mote from the ſea, the water was five foot deep, 
and fo rapid that the ſtrongeſt man; could not 
ſtem it, ſo that we were obliged to keep in our 
upper-rooms, tho* we were in danger of periſh- 


ing every minute by the fall of the houſes, which 


ſhook in a very terrible 'manner, and the roofs 
were generally blown off, 
The morning in which the ſtorm happened, 
there was a great fleet of mefchant ſhips ridi 
in the harbour, moſt of which had' taken in'their 
full freight, and were to have returned home in 
a few days, but the ſtorm left only one veſſel in 
the harbour, beſides four fail of men'of war; and 


| theſe had all their maſts and rigging blown away 
| but the moſt ſenſible proof of the irreſiitible force 


of the ſtorm was the vaſt quantities of ſtones that 
were thrown over the town-wall, of which ſuch 
a prodigious number were forced over, that an 
hundred Negroes were employed fix weeks in 
throwing them back into the ſea, forme of them 
being ſo large that nine of ten men .could not 


| heave one of them back ' again' over the wall. 


I am ſenſible this part of the relation will ſeem 


ſtrange; but I doubt 'not obtaining your belief 


when I affirm it to you for, a certain truth, 
The town of Kingſton alſo. received great da- 
mage, abundance of, houſes being blown down 
there, and many more ſhattered and uncovered, 
abundance of. rich goods were ſpoiled by rain 
which fell at the ſame time, arid ſome people 
were killed. And of all the veſſels which rode 
in Kingſton harbour, which were between . forty 
and fitty fail, they , were either driven on ſhore, 
or over-ſet and ſunk; abundance of ſea-men loſt, 
and ſome large ſhips with all- their loading. were 
thrown upon dry land. The damage which the 
trading part of the iſland has ſuſtained by the loſs 
of their ſhipping and goods is not to be expreſſed : 
And the planting intereſt has ſhared in the cala- 
mity by the loſs of their- dwelling-houſes, Sugar 
works, and otherwiſe; and. had the fury of the 
ſtorm laſted much longer, univerſal ruin muſt 
have enſued. : Joo anne 3, 1 

' The buildings of the Spaniards in this. iſland 
were of timber, ſeldom more than one ſtory 
high, and they fixed the principle poſts deep in the 
ground to prevent their being ſhook in pieces by 
earthquakes, On the contrary, the Engliſh build 
with brick, and frequently pretty high as in, Eng- 
land, which has ſometimes proved fatal to them 
neither are theſe brick houſes ſo: cool. as thoſe of 
the Spaniards were: | Their kitchens: are always 
at a diſtance from the houſe, on account of the 
heat and ſmells occaſioned by their cookery ; and 
they have no chimneys or. fire-places in their 
dwelling-houſes. The houſes of the great plan- 
ters alſo are at a diſtance from their- Sugar-works, 
to avoid the —_— ſmells: And the Negroes 
YOL. BE - 


| price of it was ſo extray 
they paſt an a& that it ſhould not be ſold dearer 


houſes ſtand at a diſtance from their maſters, he- CH A P. 


ing only long "thatched hutts, furniſhed with mats 
to lie on, carthen pots to dreſs their food, and 
ſome calabaſhes, which. ſerve them for pails, 
en YOON Tore ae 

The inhabitants are either Engliſh,.or of Eng- 
liſh extraftion born in the iſland, Indians, 
groes, Mulatto's or Meſtize; or the deſcendants 
of theſe. Fr 3 ORG © x8 & ME cog at ics 

The Engliſh, and thoſe of Engliſh extraction, 
may be fifty thouſand the Iridians are but few, 


W 


Inhabi- 


Indians, Ne- tants. 


Numbers, 


all the natives having been deſtroyed: by the Spa- _ 


niards, and ſome only remaining they impott- 
ed afterwards for ſlaves, and ſome few the og. 
liſh have brought hither; the reſt, viz. Negroes; 
Mulatto's, Meſtize, and their deſcendants, / may 


amount. to an hundred ard fifry thouſand, - or 


, 


thereabouts. 


© The Engliſh here follow the faſhions. of their Habits 


mother country in their habits, making no  al- 
lowanee for, the difference of . climate; which 
Sir Hans SLoant reproves them for. As: to 
their ſlaves they. work -naked; except a piece of 


ng linen doth about their loins; but they have a little 


canvas jacket and breeches given them by their 
maſters annually at Chriſtmas to. wear on holy- 


\ The meat of the inhabitants of. Jamaica is ge- Food and. 


nerally ſuch as in. England,: namely, beef, pork, 9a: 


and fiſh, flour, . and peaſe, falted fleſh and fiſh 
ſent from the Britiſh- Colonies on the continent; 
on which not only the maſters feed, but, accord- 
ing to -Sir Hans: Sroane, they are  dbliged 
to furniſh their ſervants; both. whites and blacks; 
with three pounds of ſalt beef, pork, or fiſh, every 
week, beſides Cafſayi bread, yams and' potatoes, 


Which they eat as bread, and is the natural pro- 


du&t of the country... . | 


There are in. the ſavannahs great plenty of cat- 


tle; but they cannot keep beef many days, tho? it 


be ſalted; and: freſh beef is ready to corrupt in four 


or five hours. Butchers always kill in the morr- 
ing therefore, juſt. before day, and' by: 7 o'clock 


the markets for freſh meat are over;  _ hart 
| Their beef here is well-taſted and good, unl 


when Guinea Hen-weed riſes in the ſavannahs; 


which .is immediately after rains; or wheri they 


are ſo' parched that cattle can find nothing elſe to 


feed on; + 


*” - - ” 


The Butchers remedy the ſmell of the Guiriea 


Hen-weed in cattle, by putting thera into other 
feeding grounds before they are ſlaughtered: Fe 

Veal is very common, but n6ne- thought good 
but what: comes from Luidas; where: the Calves 
are white-fleſhed z - whether this comes: from this 
place being mountairious, or bleeding: and giving 
them Chalk. as- in Eſſex; I cannvr' cell; but the 
it; that in the aſſembly 


than twelve Pence 
_ A great 


pound. . 


part of the food of the beſt inhabitants; 


for their own table, is of the produce of the iſland; 


\ -The ſwine are of two ſorts, ' bne rinining 


wild in the country ainongft the woods; which 


feed on the fallen: fruits, 8&c, and are ſought out 


by hunters with'packs of Dogs, and chiefly-found 
in the more- unfrequented wobdy” parts -of the 
iſland. After they 'are wearied by the Dogs and 


come to bay, they ate ſhot or pierced through 


with lances; then being cut' open, \ the bones are 
taken out; the fleſh gaſh'd; and the $kin filled 
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THE PRESE 


CHAP. with ſale ) expoſed to the ſun, which is called 


T; 
a! 
'on coals, 


| Fine come 'to feed on the fruits, 


jirking. Tt: is brought home to their maſters, by 
the hunters, and eats much like bacon if broiled 
Theſe hunters are either blacks or 
whites, and go out with their 'Dogs, ſome. falt 


_ and bread ; and lie far remote from houſes in huts 


in the woods for ſeveral days, in places. where 
The Indians 
are very expert at this ſport. The fame method 


is uſed for wild Kine, which are - now- but; very 


few; and thoſe in the woods on the north-ſide. 


Wild Goats there are ſome on the Salt-pan Hills, 
not -to_ be ſeen but in dry ſeaſons when they come 


down for water. 


- Swine fed at Crawles' are in very great plenty : 
Theſe Crawles are houſes and ties built for feeding 
and breeding Hogs. The ſwine come home eve- 
ry night from feeding on the wild fruits in the 


_ neighbouring woods on the third ſound of a Conch- 
ſhell; where they are fed with ſome ears of Corn 


thrown amongſt them, and let 'out the next morn- 
ing, not to return till IS or they hear the ſound 


| of the ſhell. 


ſhort time they run wild : 


' A Palenque is here a place for bringing up of 
poultry, as Turkeys, which here much exceed the 
European, and are very good and well-taſted, 
Hens, Ducks, Muſcovy Ducks, and ſome ver: 
few Geeſe. Muſcovy Ducks are here moſt plenti- 


ful, and thrive extremely, they coming originally 
from/Guinea. Theſ: poultry are all fed on Indian 


or Guinea Corn, and Ants neſts brought from the 
woods, which theſe fowls pick up and devour. gree- 
di] | 
 Catile are penned every night, or elſe in a 
jeſe pens are made 
of palliſadoes, and are looked after very Carefully 
by the planters. The Oxen which | have been 
drawing in their mills and are well-fed on Sugar 
Cane Tops, are reckoned the beſt meat if not too 
much wrought. They are likewiſe fatted. by 
Scotch Graſs. 

Turtle (Tortoiſes) are "of Rhea rig 3 thoſe 
of the ſea called Green Turtle, from their fat be- 


" ing-of that-colour, feed on Conches or Shell-fiſh, 


and are very good victuals: Theſe are caten by 
abundance 'of the pe _— eſpecially of the pour 
ſort of the iſland. They are brought in 

as the ſeaſon is for breeding or feeding, from l the 
Caymanes, or South Cayos or Rocks near Cuba, 


| In: which forty ſloops, part of one hundred and 


eighty belonging. to Port-Royal, are always em- 
ployed. They 'are worth fifteen ſhillings a-piece, 
beſt when with egg, and brought and put into 
or palliſadoed places 1n the harbour of Port- 
yal, whence they are taken and killed as occa- 


fom requires. They are much better when brought 


in firſt than after languiſhing in thoſe pens. 
'They infe&t the blood of thoſe feeding on them ; 


whence their ſhirts are yellow, the skin and face: 
of the ſame colour, and their ſhirts under the 
armpits ſtained prodigiouſly. . 'This, I believe (fays- 


Sir Hans SLoanz) may be one of the! reaſons of 
the complexion”. of our European inhabitants, 


which is changed in ſome time from white' to that 
of a yellowiſh colour, which proceeds from this ag 


well:as the jaundice;;-which is common ſea-air, &c. 
Land Turtles are counted more delicate: food 
than, thoſe of -theiſea, although ſmaller,  ' , 1 


Al forts of [Sca-Turtle or Tortoiſe, except the 
green, are reckoned filby and not. good food. 
The Manati or Sea-Cow 1s taken in this and: 

very often in calm bays by the uns; ] it i is rec 


kogge oe ww _ ! | 


NT STATE. 


Fiſh, of all ſorts. are here in great Sleteys bar CHA 
care muſt be_ taken they are not poiſonous; this _ 


is known bythe places where they! are; if Man- 
chaneel Apples are eaten by them. they are very 
dangerousz, and theſe. Apples frequently drop 1 into 
the ſea from. the boughs of. that tree,, | | 

Salt. Mackarel are here a great proviſi6n, eſpe- 
cially; for. Negroesz who, covet them enremely: in 
br or. Oglios, &c. - 
What, is, uſed for. bread here by the inhabitants 
is very different from- that .in-Evropes that -com- 
ing neareſt our bread is made of Caſlavi. Flour. 


This bread is worthy about twenty , Shillings and | 


Six-pence the hundred, weight; ſometimes double 
that, according to its ſcarcity. /: People who feed al- 
together on this, live as-long and inas good health 
as they, who, feed on. any. other fort. of bread; 

iN the. Joe. poi. from this . root: is; rank 

Hon, , - 

Plaintains is the next. moſt general Gacort, of 
life in. this/ iſland. They are, brought in from the 
Plaintain-walks, or places; where | theſe trees are 
PRE ſomewhat green 3. they, ripen, and. turn yel- 
ow. in the houſe before they are caten.,, They are 
uſually roaſted, after their, firſt being cleared. of 
their outward ins, under the coals. . They are 
likewiſe boiled, 5 Oglios or. Pepper-pots, and pre- 
pared into _a yt ke . dumplings; and ſeveral 
other ways, A drink is, alſo, made of them. 

Potatoes are eat as bread. in. this, place, alſo 
roaſted under the coals, or boiled. _ .. 

Yams are likewiſe uſed here in lieu of bread, 
and are prepared as the others ; only 
are very large they are uſually cut in pieces. 

Grains in uſe here, are, 1. Guinea Corn. Tis 
prepared and uſed as Rice, and taſtes as well, and 
is as nouriſhing. It is alſo the food of. oe poul- 
try and Pigeons. 

-2., Indian Corn or Maiz, cither roaſted or boil- 
ed, is fed on by ſlaves; eſpecially the young 


ears of it before ripe baked under the,coals and 


eaten; this is thought by them very delicious, and 
called mutton ; but It Is moſt uled for ſeen cat- 
tle and poultry, | 

3. Rice is here planted by ſome Negroes in their 


own plantations, and. thrives well ; but becauſe 
 1t requires much beating, and a. particular art to 


ſeparate the grain from the huſk, it is thought 


too troubleſome for its price, and lo neglected by 


molt planters. 


Peaſe, Beans, and Pulſe, of forts different from 
thoſe in Europe, are here: very common, They. 
are eaten when green as ours of Europe z and when 
dry, boiled, affording. the Negroes very good and 


ſtrong proviſions. 


Flour from New-York i is counted the beſt ; but 
' this as well as all other flour and biſket, are very 
ſubje& to 'be ſpoiled with Weevils or ſoall Sca-, 


rabzi, if long kept. 
Chocolate 1s here drank. at all times; but chiefly 
in the morning. 


The common uſe of this by al people in the 
ſeveral countries' of America” (Sir Has SLOANE | 
obſerves) ' proves its being a wholſome food. The 
drinking of 'it warm may 'make it the: more ſto- 
for we know by anatomical p  mikerinn A 


by 44 ” 
$1 


machick ; 
that the'tone of the fibres are'ſtrengthen 
ping the ſtomach in hot Water, and that hot 

quors will difſolve what cold will leave unaffect-. 


- 
4 y 
Fi a 


Beſides theſe” ordinary proviſions, the Racoon, - 


a ſmall -quadrupede, is eaten. Rats are likewiſe Rats eaten | 
Us fold by mY Many and Wen they have been bred _ 


 amonglt 


becauſe they | 


ten 


al- 


Liquors. 


Lodgings, 


| little covering. They hold here, that lying ex- 


— 


OF THE BRITISH AMERICAN ISLANDS. 
CHAP. amongſt the Sugar-canes are thought by ſome dif- 


cerning people very delicious victuals. Snakes or 
Serpents, and Coſſi (a fort of Worms) are eaten 
by the Indians and Negroes. 

The moſt common drink is water; and reckon- 
ed the moſt wholſome by many, among whom 
I am one (ſays DoCtor SLoiant ;) and ' he ſeems to 
recommend the drinking' a draught every morn- 
ing. Madera is the next moſt general drink 
mixed with water, Madera Wines have this'par- 
ticular quality, different from French Wines and 
all others that are brought hither, that. it keeps 
better in a hot place or expoſed to the ſun, than 
in a cool cellar; whereas other wines muſt be 
kept cool here, 'and if you do they turn four in a 
ſhort time; Syder, Beer, and Ale, are alſo brought 
hither from the northern colonies, or from Eng- 
land, but do not keep well. _ 

Cool drink made of Moloſſes and Water Pe- 


_rino, Corn-drink, Cane-drink, that made: of Sor- 


rel or Pines, are all accounted unwholſome, turn- 
ing four in twelve or twenty-four hours, and ow- 
ing their ſtrength to the Sugar and fermentation 
they are put into; although I have known ſome 

le drink nothing elſe, and yet have their 
beak h very well. 

Acajou Wine, made of the fruit fo called, 'O 
very ſtrong, keeps not long, and cauſes vomiting 
It is reckoned a good remedy in the Dropſy.. 

Plantin-drink is ſtronger than any of the. others. 
except Acajou Wine, thou gh ſubject to grow ſour 
in a ſort time. 

The common fuddling liquor of the vulgar | 'O 
Rum-punch. Rum is made of Sugar-cane Juice, 
not fit to make Sugar of, being eaten with Worms, 


growing in a bad foil, or through ſome other fault; 


but chiefly of the ſkimmings of the copper in crop- 


time, or of Moloſſs and water fermented about 


fourteen days in cifterns and then diſtilled : It 
has all. the good and bad qualities of _ or 
any fermented and vinous ſpirit. 

The better. ſort of people: lie as in England, 
though more on matreſſcs or- quilts, and with 


poſed to the land breezes is very unhealthy ; which 
I do not believe (ſays my author) ro come ſo 


or more obſcure, as from this, that the air when 


beams having heated it fo Jong, it retains this heat 


for ſome conſiderable time in the night; which af-_ 


terwards wearing away it grows towards morn- 
ing very cold, and affects one by the coldneſs 
ſometimes ſo much as to awake one if ſleeping. 
This muſt of neceffity check tranſpiration, and 
ſo may be the cauſe of many diſeaſes, 


a fire near them. | 
Hamacas, or hamocks, are common . beds of 

ordinary white people; they were in uſe amongſt 

the Indians, and are much cooler than beds, fo 


cool as not to be lain in without cloaths, eſpect-. 


ally if ſwung, as is uſually the cuſtom here. 


Indians and Ne WS lie on the floors, generally | 


on mats made of Ruſhes, with very little or no 
covering, and a ſmall fire near them. in their 
cottages. Hence the, ſervants who lie not in 
beds are not faid to go to bed, but to go to ſleep; 
and this phraſe has generally obtained all over the 
plantations. | 

Beds-are ſometimes covered all over with Gauze, 
to hinder the Moſquitos, or Gnats, from buzzing 


To a-. 
void this, Negroes and Indians ſleep not without 


This is chiefly after tain. 


Tr is eſteemed here the wholſoreſt way to gs ; 


to bed early and riſe early. 


Exerciſes here are not many becauſe of the Exerciſes, 


heat of the air; riding in the mornings is the 


moſt ordinary, which by its cafy moving the Ah- 


aomen,' and fo conſequently Its contents, and by 
that means forwarding the depuration of the blood 
in. the ſeveral emuntories there placed, Has a very 
great power in keeping a man'in ſound health. as 
well as recovering 4 man' when fickly and ill. 


'The principle vegetables and' produce of this Vegets 
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about, Mow "4 or awaking thoſe lying In ther, © = 5 


iſland- are Sugar:canes; Cacoa of which Choco! le: 


late is made, Oranges; Lemons; Citrons, Palins} 
Coco Trees, Cotton, Indigo, Tobacco; the Pric- 
kle Pear; woods for dying; Salt, Ginger, Cod; 
Pepper, Piemetito Drugs, ſuch as Guiacum; Chins 
Root, Sarfaparilla; Callia; Fiſtula, Tamarinds; 
Venella's, gunis and roots uſed in medicines 
and fargery. j2 

Here grows the Machineel Tres; which beats 
a beautiful but: paiſonous apple,” and the Moho- 


gany; the timber arid planks of both which are 


now in great eſteem with us 3/ and. they have the- 


| like foreſt trees as are. found in the. continent of 


America-in the fame <Climare. 


- Their animals are Horſes, Mules, Aﬀes; Oxen; Animaks! 


Sheep and Hogs,. Goats and: Rabbets; but they 
have no Deer or Hares.. 

They have alſo very good ſex! and -Hivet fiſh; Y 
and poultry, Turkeys, Geeſe, Ducks wild and: 
tame, Pigeons, Guinea Hens, - Snipes, Parrots, 
Parokeets, and ſeveral others already mentioned 1n- 
ſpeaking of their food. + c 

| Thereare alſo Alligators; or Crocodiles, i in theit 


waters, and they have ſome: Snakes; but the lat-- 


ter are not venomous It-15 faid. 


Sir Hans SLoant ſpeaking of theit: diſcaſes Diſeaſes 


and remedies obſerves, that. here ate the ſame dif- mo reme- 
ICS. 


eaſes and. the ſame. methods of cure as in Europe: 


' That fluxes- and- fevers of all kinds, as well as 
dyſenteries or bloody fluxes, are very - common 
here with all kind of people: And. for fluxes pro- 


vided they were moderate, he gave ſome eaſy 


medicine to forward them ; but if attefided with a 
much from the qualities of the air, either manifeſt. 


high- fever; or there was ſo great an evacuation. 


_ that the patient was. grown weak; he uſed to or- 
one goes to ſleep here being very hot, the fun- 


der. bleeding : That very often in this diſtemper, 
and in the gripes: or belly-ach, which is another 


common diſeaſe in this country, occaſioned chieft- 


ly . by drinking fout punch. aud other pernicious 


Iiquors, there was, an inflammation in_the guts; 
which often occaſioned a gangreen, if not timely. 


remedied : And in, this. caſe; beſides the uſual re- 
medies, he uſed to order Rice to be boiled in wa- 
ter for their ordinary drink : And. in epidemick 


| dyſenteries he had known flour boiled in Milk; 


with ſome Wax ſcraped in it; do yery greit cures. 


But I muſt refer my. readet to Dr. SLoanz's na-,: 


tural hiſtory of Jamaica for a full account of their 


diſeaſes and. cures, . it not being conſiſtent with. ſo 
_ general a work as this. to be more, particulaf. 

I ſhall. only obſerve further, that the harbour x - Roy- 
of Port-Royal may well ,be looked upon as. the al harbout 


fatal to 


thouſands having periſhed there by the unhealths, —aay 


grave of our marine Officers and ſeamen; many 


fulnefs. of the place, , or theit own, irfegular. way 
of life in a climate fo different from. that of their 


Jet a man be never fo careful of his health; here, 


bot 4 the air and_ the. water are. Jo bad near. the 


' native country. And it muſt be admitted that 


coalt 


x 46. Loo hence ARS > e3-- 
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CHAP.coaſt, that theſe alone are ſufficient to deſtroy 


his health ; but as I underſtand Dr. SLoans, both 
the water and air are good at a. diſtance from the 
ſhores ; and the inland country. of. Jamaica is as 


| healchful as any other, but hither ſea-faring people, 


Hiſtory. 


who belong either to men of war or merchant 
men, ſeldom come; their buſineſs obliges them 
to remain on board in that fatal bay, or at the 
port-towns bordering upon it, which are not much 
better. Ho HA STIGS] 

Jamaica was diſcovered by CoLumsus in his 
ſecond voyage to America, anno 1493, and 


_ planted by the Spaniards ſome few years after- 


-wards, Their firſt colonies were ſettled on the 


north fide. of the iſland, _ and. here they built a 


"town, giving it the name of Seville ; but obſerving 


that neither the weather nor the ſoil was ſo good 
as.on the ſouth, they built the town of St. Jago 
de la Vega on: the River Cobre, which falls into 
the bay of Port-Royal, in the ſouth-eaſt part of 


the iſland. This town in time increaſed to a large 


\city, conſiſting of two thouſand houſes ; and here 
they lived in great ſplendour and: ſecurity for near 


'a century, having parcelled out the richeſt lands 


amongſt them, which they planted chiefly: with 


' Cacoa for their Chocolate, Corn, Sugar, and de- 


licious fruits that were cultivated by their Negroes, 
'of whom they entertained great numbers: They 
alſo ſtocked the country with all manner of Euro- 
pean cattle, many of which. being turned into the 
woods grew wild, and increaſed prodigiouſly in the 
mountains. _ EL IHWL Gn! 

. In the year 1596, being about an hundred years 
after the Spaniards diſcovered it, Sir AnTayowny 
SarirLEY cruizing in theſe ſeas with a ſingle ſhip 


of war, landed on the iſland of Jamaica, took the 


town of St. Jago de la Vega and plundered it z fo 
little did the Spaniards dream of an enemy here, 
'or provide for their defence, imagining this new 
world to be all their own, and that no European 
power durſt diſturb them in the enjoyment of it. 
After this misfortune, the Spaniards erefted a 
tort. at the mouth of the River Cobre, to which 
they gave the name of Paſſage-Fort, by which 
they imagined they ſhould prevent their capital 
being ſurprized for the future ; ' but Col. Jack- 
SON coming before Port-Paſſage With a fleet of 


Engliſh privateers, in the year'1635, or as others 


fay, 1638, landed five hundred men, drove the 
Spaniards from their works at Port-Paſſage, and 
advancing ro St. Jago'made himſelf maſter of the 
town and plundered it, obliging the inhabitants 
to raife a conſiderable ſum to ranſom it from burn- 
ing ; after which he retired to his ſhips. 
| Still the Spaniards remained in poſſeſſion of the 
aſtand till the year 1656, when Admiral Penn 
and General VenaBLes being ſent by the uſurper 
CROMWELL to reduce Hiſpaniola, and being diſ- 
appointed m that attempt, ' to ſave their credit, 
__ Jamaica, and made a complete conqueſt 
of 2 Wor 

And the Spaniards have been ſo far from at- 


tempting the recovery of the iſland, that they 
yielded and confirmed it to Great-Britain by a ſub- 


ſequent treaty of peace. _ 
Some difturbance the Engliſh however have met 


- with from time 'to time from the Negroes in the 


mountains ; for when the Spaniards left the iſland, 
their Negroes retired to the moſt inacceſſible part of 
the mountains, ' and there fortifying themſelves, 
bid defiance to the Engliſh, who were never able 
to reduce them entirely, but ſome of them re- 
mained there till they were joined by other fugi- 


tives of the ſame complexion; ſlaves to the Eng- CH AP. 
liſh planters, and at length increaſed to;ſo great a t 
body, that they became formidable to the .planta- "W 
tions; in which they committed many [murders 


and robberies. And notwithſtanding his Majeſty 
has ſent two regiments to the aſſiftance of the co- 


lony, they ſtill maintain. their ground I perceive ; 
and all "that: the ſoldiers can do is to- guard the 
plantations from their ravages. _ B 
During King W1LLt1am's war alſo,” I find, 
the French from Hiſpaniola landed ſome forces on 
the iſland in the year 1694, and plundered ſeveral 
of the plantations : But they were ſoon beat off, 
and ſome 'forces being ſent from England to their 
aſliſtance, : the gentlemen 'of Jamaica returned 
their vifit, . made a deſcent 'on Hiſpaniola, © and 
plundered ſeveral places in poſſeſſion of the French, 
bringing away with them fourſcore pieces of cannon, 
and a conſiderable booty. L BALD 1997 
| As for the preſent ſtate 'of Jamaica, we may 
beſt underſtand it from themſelves, in their addreſs 
or repreſentation to the throne, viz. 
-- To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty. = 
The humble addreſs' and repreſentation of the 
2 *countil of Jatnaica.” oo 
| Moſt gracious Sovereign, | * Ee 
We your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- The pre- 
jets, your council of ' Jamaica, having taken m_ _ 
into our conſideration the declining ſtate and con- ©. _ 
dition ' of this iſland, think 'ourſelves indifpenſably fented in 
obliged, in duty to your Majeſty, and in juſtice an addreſs 
to ourſelves and our country, humbly to make - tan 
ſome repreſentation thereof to your Majeſty. We : 
ſhall forbear troubling your Majeſty with the ma- 
ny melancholy refleftions the preſent ſituation of 
our affairs hath naturally led us into, and ſhall 
chiefly confine ourſelves to the moſt obvious and 
viltble cauſes of our misfortunes, the increaſe and 
ſucceſs of our rebellious ſlaves, the decreaſe of our 
white people, and the decay of our trade and 
planting intereſt : The firſt hath in ſome part 
been guarded againſt by your Majeſty's great good- 
neſs in ſending, and we hope continuing among([t 
us, two regiments of ſoldiers for our preſervation. 
The decreaſe of our people 1s in great meaſure 
owing to our loſs of commerce ; and therefore 
we ſhall endeavour to point out ſome of the many 


cauſes of this latter evil, We are, of late years, 


deprived of the moſt beneficial branch of our 
trade, the carrying 'of Negroes and dry goods to 
the Spaniſh coaſt ; the loſs of this occaſioned the 
deſertion of a conſiderable number . of our ſea- 
faring men and others from 'this iſland for want 
of employment. A farther. diſcouragement to 
our trade is the frequent hoſtilities committed by 
the Spaniards, who, regardleſs of the ſolemn trea- 
ties entered into with your Majeſty, ſpare no 
Engliſh veſſel they can overcome, and from whom. 
it has hitherto been in vain to attempt the ob- 
taining any ſatisfaftion in theſe parts. . We like- 
wiſe beg leave to obſerve, that the bays of Cam- 
peachy and Honduras, were . many years in the 
poſſeſſion' of your Majeſty's ſubjects, and reputed 
part of the territories depending on your Majeſty's 
government of this iſland, and gave employment 
to a conſiderable number of ſhipping and people 
to cut and carry Logwood from thence ; but we 
have been diſpoſſeſſed of them by the Spaniards, 
who likewiſe there ſeized, and made prizes of a 
gon er of ſhips belonging to your Majelty's 
$, FOny 
| The low value of our produce may be very 
juſtly attributed to the great improvement the 
| French 


CHAP. 


b 
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French have made in their Sugar Colonies by the 
encouragement given them, particularly in allow- 
ing.them to export their commodities to foreign 


markets without firſt introducing them into any of 


the ports of France z and from the lowneſs of their 
duties, and being under no neceflity of double 
voyages, they can afford to underſe] us; and like- 


-wiſe by the pernicious trade that is carried on-from 
Ireland and your Majeſty's northern colonies to the 


French Sugar Iſlands. 
It is well known, that Sugar and other commo- 
Jities prodiiced in the French and Dutch. Colonies 


are frequently imported into Ireland without intro- 


| goods, for which they take no 
Uce 


ducing them into the ports of Great-Britain, and 
ying the duties as your Majeſty's ſubje&ts of your 
ugar Colonies are obliged to doz and conſe- 


quently thoſe foreigners are ſupplied with provi- | 


fions at eaſier rates than we; and we are in a man- 
ner deprived of a ver conſiderable market in that 
part of your Majeſty's dominion. = *© 

Your Majeſty's northern colonies import ihto 
this fland great quantities of proviſions and ther 
; part of out prv- 
in exchange (a ſmall quantity of Molofſes ex- 
cepted) but are paid in bullion, which they carry 
to Hiſpaniola, and buy Sugar, Rum, and Mo- 


act vf parliament y but che Spaniards it ſeems con- 
tinue at this day to take our ſhips in the Weft= 
Indies as formerly ; as appeats from an addreſs of 
the Merchants of Jamaica to the honourable Jon x 
Gregory, Eſq. Prefident and Commander in 
chief of that iſland ; wherein they ſhew; 7 
That the Spaniards have lately (anno 157 37.) ta- 
ken and carried into the Havannah three ſhips all 
laden in this iſland with the produce thereof, and 
commodities purchaſed there, or money received 


of the Agents of the South-Sea Company, for. 


Negroes legally fold and exported to the Spaniſh 


ſettlements purſuant to the Afiento treaty ; and 
that the ſaid ſhips were all homeward bound to. 


Great-Britain, and not the leaft pretence of their 
being engaged in, or attempting to carry on an 
ARS. CE | F 

I ſhall conclude the ftare of Jamaica with 
ſome account of the Logwood trade, of whichi 


| his Majeſty's ſubjefs have been violently and un- 


juſtly deprived by the Spaniards: This trade was 


carried on chiefly by the people of Jamaica, and 


our right to it has been ſet in a proper light by the 
Lords of trade arid plantations in their repreſenta- 
tion to his late Majeſty King GzorGce I. in the 


_ In 
is likewiſe in a great meaſure prevented by a late CHAP; 


loffes for their own uſe. This trade is not only year 1418, | : 
8 unequal and injurious to us, but prejudicial eye to Their Lordſhips inſiſt that the Engliſh have an The right 
jai- = themſelves, and highly fo to our mother country; unqueſtionable right to the Logwood trade ; and *2 be B90 
e- and dreins us of ſo much bullion in favour of have always been prote&ed in it by the Kings of —_— "5M 
| _ - _ which otherwiſe might have centered in England his Majeſty's predeceſſors. ſiſted on 
Ireat-Britain, 


They obſerve that Logwood is the produtt of by the 


We further beg leave to obſerve to your Maje- 
ſy, that Cacao was one of the principal commo- 


dities of this iſland, and a great. encouragement | 


to the ſettling it 3 but that it is now loſt, which 
is in a great meaſure owing to the reſtrictions and 
heavy duties laid on it in Great-Britain 3 and poſ- 
fibly our Sugar, Rum, Ginger, and other pro- 
duce, may be attended with the fame ill conſe- 
quences, if not timely remedied. 

As the induftrious planters of this iſland have 


| lately introduced Coffee, and begun to make plan- 


tations thereof, we humbly beg leave to repreſent 
it, and to addreſs your Majeſty for ſome encou- 


ragement, either by a bounty on importation or 


otherwiſe, that ſuch ſettlements may be carried 
on with the greateſt chearfulneſs. (An a& has 


paſſed fince for encouraging the planting of Cof- 


3 


Majeſty's time and patience in this repreſentation ; 


| but our zeal for your Majeſty's ſervice in the pre- 


ſervation of this colony, and the natural love we 


-owe to ourſelves and to our country in which is 


our all, has encouraged us to lay theſe particulars 
before your Majeſty. We humbly ſubmit them 
to your royal conſideration, and hope for ſuch 
relief as in your Majeſty's great wiſdom ſhall be 
moſt adviſable, that we, with the reſt of your 
Majeſty*s ſubjefts, may enjoy the bleſſings of a 


reign glorious in itſelf, and ſo capable of mak- 


| $ Jago de la Vego, 


_ of the Briti 


ing us, and our poſterity, a happy and flouriſhing 
people. | 
| By order of the council, 

Jos. MaxwELL, 
Clerk of the council, 
' But it muſt be remembered here, that the trade 
northern colonies with the French 


£7, 1731. 


and other foreigners for Sugar, Rum, &c.. is now 

In ſome meaſure reſtrained by a duty laid on fo- 

reign Sugat, Rum, and Moloſſes; and the trade 

of foreigners to Ireland, with foreign Sugar, &c, 
VOL III. 


We have already taken up too much of your 


Jucatan, a peninſula that exterids itſelf an hun- L916 


dred leagues -into the North Sea; on each fide _ - 


Hon- trade. 


whereof are the bays of Campeachy and 
duras, where this wood is chiefly cut by the 
Engliſh. bs En a Ae 

That the Spaniards ate poſſefſed only of the 
town of Campeachy and two more ſmall places 
in this part of America, and that the reft of Ju- 
catati was an uninhabited defart till our Logwood 
cutters ſettled at Cape Catoch, the north eaſt pro- 
montory of Jucatan, and at Trift or the Laguna 
de Terminos in the bay of Campeachy, before or 
in the year 1667, when a treaty of peace was 
concluded between Great-Britain and Spain. And 
thereupon the privateers of Jamaica, who uſed to 
diſturb the Spaniſh trade, being obliged to quit 


that way of life, became Logwood cutters, and 
ſettled with -others of their countrymen at Triſt, . 


and the Lake de Terminos aforeſaid; and: great 
quantities of Logwood were afterwards imported 
from thence to Old and New-England, They 


obſerve that Sir T”uomas Lyncn, Governor of 


Jamaica, under” whoſe direftion that trade was 
carried on, in the year 1671, gave his Majeſty 
King CHARLES Il. the following reaſons for his 
encouraging this trade. 1. That the-Engliſh had 
then uſed it for divers years. 2. That the Log- 
wood was cut in defolate and uninhabited places. 
3. That it was a right confirmed by treaty with 
the Spaniards. 4. That thereby we excluded the 
French and Dutch from that trade. 5. Fhat the 
Spaniards had not then made any complaint” of it; 
6. That this employment made the reducing” our 


privateers, who uſed to commit hoſtilities againſt 


the Spaniards, more. eaſy, Faſtly; That this trade 
employed an hundred fail of ſhips annually, and 
increaſed his Majeſty's cuſtoms and the' trade of 
the nation more than any of his American Colo- 
nies, | "= 

Sir Tuomas MopyFosD, the ſucceeding Go. 
vernor of Jamaica, informed the Lords of the 

25 Kk privy 


.o86 > (7 
Fg as. 5, 


CONNP; y council,..in_. the, year. 1672, that the Eng- 


yo 


V 
tith Logwood. cutters had uſed. that, trade fox. t the 
years, that they had. planted Corn,.. and . built 
houſes for their cogveniency ; and... though. they 
frequently hunted Deer in the country, they had 


- never ſeen a ſingle Spaniard or* any other man. in 
that part of the country in all the time they had 


been. there: . And concludes, . that their felling of 
wood, building houſes, and clearing and PAnRng 
the ground, was ſuch a poſſeſſion as 1n the \ eſt-In- 


dies. gave them an undoubted right to the countries 


they thus occupied. — i oats be 

And Sir Tromas, to juſtify his condu&t -in 
encouraging this trade, in the year 1672 (when the 
Spaniards firſt complained of it) ſent home the co- 
pies of ſeveral depoſitions he had taken from 
maſters of ſhips and others concerned in_ the Log- 
wood trade, with a proclamation he had iſſued 
for the regulation and ſecurity thereof, as a.confir- 
mation of what he had aſſerted. And the Lords 
of the council thereupon let the Governor know, 
that they approved what he had done, _ 
_ The Lords commiſſioners of trade further ob- 
ſerve, that: there is a clauſe in' the aboveſaid Ame- 
Tican tr-aty, which provides, that the, King of 
Great-Britain ſhall. keep and poſſeſs, in full right 
of ſovereignty and 'propriety, all places ſituate in 


- the Weſt-Indies, or any part. of. America' which 


- he or his, ſabjects were then in poſſeſſion of; and 
that they actually were then, and had been for ſe- 
' | veral years in poſſeſſion of Triſt, the Lake de 


'Terminos, and ſeveral other places in the province 


tt of Jucatan, which the Spaniards begun to ſet up a 


2 title to about this.time notwithſtanding they en- 


_** Joyed the full ' benefit, of what Great-Britain 


I pulated on ther part, viz. i. The Garg 


wa. p $63.4 1.3% . it yes 4kb.s qi 43 C7 . bt 

trade of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies to them ; a point 
which, had. never. before been yielded, 2. The 
obliging the. Rrnateers to ceaſe their depredations, 
C: 4 £50 P71. 4 } V1 ENS 1 i its i} d (ant! b.. iido ti Jo \ 

whereby the, Spaniſh, trade had, been miſerably 
harraſſed;. and, this had been effected chicfly by the 
care ;of his Myjeſty's Governors, and the employ- 
ang, thots pragle 4p the Lagwegy, ragG. cy 

- That, in 1680 the Spaniards PIPer ed In a, hoſ- 
file manner, to, diſpoſſeſs the Engliſh T.ogwood 
cutters .of their ſettlements of Trift, ,&c. and 
even-of the iſ)Jand of Providence, a Britiſh Plan- 
: $72 { Þ® ; * CEA I $834 37 2} | Wi 

ration, to which they had no pretence z but theſe 
Fe * Ct, , AS 37-5 id F- . $./ FOES ST, 
were .ſoon repoſſeſſed, by his, Majeſty's ſubjects, 


. and; the Logwood trade in 1682 was greater than 


ever and was maintained and carried on by the 
;Engliſh till_the treaty of Utrecht, 1913, when 
the: adjuſtment. ,and. ſettlement | thereof came again 
-under conſideration. and it was ſtipulated that 
(oaly) ſuch places ſhould be TRE to the Spa- 
niards as had, been taken during the preceeding war, 
(in_ the reign of Magern ANNE) among which 
'Triſt-could;not be reckoned one, becauſe the Eng- 
liſh were 1n poſſeſſion of it many years before that 
war commenced ; and indeed had been in the ac- 
tual poſſeſſion of it from . 1669 to 1713, except 
for .two or three months. in the year 1689, when 
.the Spaniards ſurpriſed and expelled them by force 
as related above. _ Eb alias 

- They further. repreſented, that by a clauſe in 
.the treaty of commerce concluded in November 
.1713, the American treaty of 1670 is confirmed 
and ratified ; .and it was thereby declared, that 
:this ſhould be underſtood to_be without prejudice 
to any liberty or power which the ſubjefts of 
Great-Britain enjoyed © before, either through 
right, ſufferance, or indulgence; and the Eng- 
liſh having long enjoyed the liberty of cutting 


.* . 
, - ; A 
* 
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Logwood without .- interruptian,,,,eirhgr, through © HA P. 
right, ſufferance, or indulgence, they,are,,by. this * . 
treaty intidled to, the fame. jn as, plain and, expreſs "VV 


words as can. be im 


?RL3F ALS FEEL ; « V, 6 $48 145 THT t. £3, CLAF'E: 
Then, the, Lords ,Commiſſioners, .proceeged , to 
they... the importance, of, the Logwood, trade, to 
Great-Britain by the. following account of. what 


VIZ... oy RF 34460 
Tons. . 


i) : 
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» In 17135.. MS T% j T4. Ts 2189 p? TY: 3 1,22 nyo 
In 7.14, CET. | , — , 4878 2 I&.. 3 1.24 arial 
in 71S, 7 Ts 5803 (I'B-,,jA::; IS 1713 wo 
In 1716, — 2032. '47,. 2, ., 01716. 
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ee bo. ob! bas cs NEDSS. 
_ That is communibus” annis. 3741 tons, , which Price re. 
cannot be computed . at. lefs than 60,000'1. per 9*<<0 


ann. tho? the price is already. reduced, from. 40. 1., to 4—* why 


16 |. | cer ton; and before your Majeſty's ſubjeRs. con. 


\ Once 


were ſettled there, it was worth 1001. the ton, +. 
Nor is this trade lefs neceſſary than beneficial _ L. a 


to your, Majeſty's dominions, by reaſon of . | 
"oma encouragerhent it gives to our ſeamen and 
ipping, which at all times require. a particular 
attention z but now eſpecially, when it. is daily, 
obſerved that very many Britiſh, mariners, either 
through. defe&t of the laws for want.of employ- 
ment at home, or in hopes of greater advantage 
abroad, enter themſelves into foreign ſervice. . _ 
© Upon the whole therefore we, are humbly of 
Opinon, Mn EN) 
_ That the | ſabjeCs of this your, Majeſty's king- Opinion 
dom for ſome years before as well, as ,after tha the 


concluſion vf the American treaty in ,36po,, did... 


enjoy. an, uninterrupted Ogre of cutting Log; 
wood in the Laguna de Terminos, and in other 
places not inhabited hy the, Spanjards in the prox 
vince of Jucatan, either through right, ſufferance, 
or ind Sg<nce.. it} ip 1 ttc ' 3:04 acl - T1] 4588 
That the ſaid American treaty, did [eſtabliſh a | 


+4 +44 7 
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molt profitable | n Dolal 
crown of England, next to that of Ireland, There 
have been Governors who have made ſeven or 
eight thouſand Pounds a year by their falary and 
perquiſites, ordinary and - extraordinary, if , not 
more. | 16413 HILLY Db I 4 
Their laws are much the, ſame as thoſe 1n the 
colonies on the continent ; both the one and the 
other I perceive have recourſe to tortures in the 
puniſhment of their ſlaves. Theſe are not treat- 
ed as ſubjects of Great-Brizainz but as if they 
were ' creatures of, a different ſpecies; ſich exqui- 
ſite torments are afflifted on them (according to 
Sir Hans SLOANE) as mult raiſe the utmoſt hor- 
ror and deteſtation of the practice in ,Englſhmen z 
who have not loſt all humanity and compaſſion for 
their fellow-crentures. TG. Gar 57 ot 
__ The Knight relates, /that for rebellion they lay 
the offender on the ground, and having cxrraded 
p70; 8 {3:5 his 


CH'AP. 


” 
, . 
j ” 
" 


his legs and arms, faſten them-to the earth, -and 


then applying -fire gradually to his hands and feet 
burn--them' up to his head; whertby he ſuffefs the 


..-For. crimes of a leſs neure they geld the of- 


.Fender, and cut-off half his foot with an ax; and 


for- negligence only they whip him; -and when 
 Hig-back' is raw they ſtrew Pepper or Salt on' theit 


andextent.'in--1:3 degrees 


uſe them-ſo barbarouſly. 


ie a. 
Barbadoes. 


Thename. 


wounds to make- them ſmart; and' ſome planters 


will -drop melted wax on- their ſkins; which puts 
them to moſt intolerable pain: Mens 09 1/4] 
_ And theſe cruelties the Dor juſtifies; by- tell- 
Ing us the Blacks are a very perverſe generation, 
and merit ſuch torment. Thus we- find the late 
Czar -of Muſcovy alſo juſtifying the barbarous 
uſage of his own ſubjects, from the obſtinacy of 
their tempers. And we thave known Engliſh Of- 
Keers- affirming; the like of their ſoldiers; and-treat= 


r 
Sj , 


| Ing-even ſubjets of Great-Britain,- over 'whom 


they had no authority, with equal cruelty; © 
_ We. cannot wonder; after this barbarous treat- 
ment -6f their bodies, the - planters have - fo little 
concern' for the. ſouls'-of theſe poor creatures, as 


to neglect the inſtructing them in the - Chriſtian 


religion; or that their Negroes have fo little - in- 
clination to -embrace the religion of a people who 


SMOE-AT<S Of the ifand of Barbados. - 


TH E Caribbee-Iflands, of which Barbadoes is 
one -of the chief; were fo called by the Spa- 
niards, from the Caribbees or Canibals that were 
ſappoſed*-to inhabit them ;- but -upon the ſtrifteſt 
inquiry,-and a full ſurvey of -every -country - in 
America, I can meet with.-no toletable evidence 
that - there ever © was a nation 'of Canibals eithet 


here | or - on+ any part of the-continent or iſlands of | 


this new world. -- The firſt diſcoverers indeed agreed 
unanimouſly- in relating that the- natives'were Ca- 
nibals-in--almoſt _ every province ' and diftrit- of 
America; -- the -reafon » whereof I have. already 


. confidered. But later travellers - meet - with no 
Canibals--either -in thoſe countries : that have- been 


ſubdued by- the Europeans, or in thoſe parts of 
America where the natives are ftill maſters, :and 


ſtill: retain - the reſt of their: ſuperſtitious rites. In 
Florida - particularly, © where' the people were 're- 


preſented as the moſt barbarous of human race; and 


charged with- ſacrificing their own children, now” 


we -are- better acquainted + with - them, it appears 
they have no-ſuch cuſtom: -- 4 41283; Dogs 


». . 


inhabitants -upon it when - the European 


concerning the name- is, that it was called: Barba- 


does by the Spaniards, Portugueſe, Engliſh, Dutch 
and French, who frequently ' paſſed 'by it, 'or- 
yages to the continent 


touched at--it in their vo 


long before it was planted, none of them imagm-' 
._ ing it would turn to/account to take poſſeſſion of 
--.. t;-* But ro proceed: C 1948 889. 4. 

| ©* --The'ifland of Barbadoes is the moſt conſiderable * 
©... of all the Britiſh iſlands in- America, next to-that : 
Situation Of Jamaica: It is fituated in the Atlantick-Qcean, 
1 -north latitude, and 59 degrees of 
weſtern. longitude, -being of a triangular -form, - 


. 


winds inthe night as in Jatnaica. 


g 's? 
# 
» 
4 


. 


liſh" firſt ſent colonies -thither, but t 
down to make room. for plantations ot... SUgar- 


”" 


d 44 5.4 


wind here, and blows from morning till. evening, Winds. 
except during, their tornadoes and hurricanes, which Horri- 
Canes. 


happen uſually about midſummer, and in July and 
Auguſt, and blow from every quarter. *The 
ſhips in the bay .at ſuch times are pretty fure of 
being. wrecked, on ſhore if they cannot get out to 
ſea, and therefore ſeldom attempt to ride out theſe 
ſtorms. The coaſt is defended on . the. eaſt by 
rocks .and ſhoals from_ the invaſion of an enemy, 
and on. the weſt, where it is more expoſed to a 
deſcent, breaſtworks and redoubts are. erected. for 
its ſecurity; but the repair of them is too much 
neglefted, x: oo er RS 

There is ſcarce a ſtream in the iſfland'thq 


two on the caſt-ſide,. to which they have, given 
the names of .Scotland-River and Joſeph's-River: 
They have good -water in their wells almoſt all 
over the iſſand,. and do: not dig very deep for it: 
They have allo large ponds and reſervous, where 
they preſerve rain-water, — - =» 


They have generally fine ſerene weather ; their Weather. 


rains ' fall' as in. other parts of the torrid Zone; - 


. chiefly when the ſun-1s vertical; and after the 


rains are the proper ſeaſons for planting. Theiw 
heats are not. ſo exceſſive as in the ſame latitude 
on the continent, being conſtantly refreſhed by 
the ſea breezes in the day-time, which increaſe as 
the ſun advances, and abate as the ſun declines : 
And they have this further fatisfaQtion, that their. 
days ſeldom exceed twelve hours. Bur there being 
no mountains in the iſland, there are no land- - 


| The only. town of any conſeq 
It was formerly encom- 
paſſed with a moraſs, which retdered it unhealth- 
fut; but 'this has been drained in a great meaſure, 
however, the low ſituation makes - the town {till 
ſubje&t . to 'inundations, It is faid to contain a. 
thouſand or twelve hundred houſes, tolerably well 
built of brick or ſtone. "They have commodious 
wharfs and. keys for - loading- and unloading of - 
goods, and three forts or caſtles for its defence; 
which, if kept in repair, would render the town no 
caly nach, 8 tr X | 


' The | chief produce and manufafture of the p,cauce o 
iſland as has been intimated already, is Sugar of the iſland 


the Moloſſes or 'Droſs, whereof they make great 
quantities of: Rurh, They have alſo ſome Cotton, 
Indigo, Ginger, and Piemento; and formerly 
Tobacco was planted here in good quantities, but 
very . little at 


ſcarce any left, * Their fruits are 
Citrons, 


Pomegranates, Pine-Apples, Guavas, 
Plantains, 


caly of the 


wicle- Rivers, 
ſerves the name of a river; however we” find Wells,Xc. 


ifland'is that 'of Bridge-Town, or St. Michael's, *9wn- 

2 fitvate in. Carliſle-Bay.' | 
\-As to this iſland in particular, it is imagined by ao 
ſome, that the- Spaniards or Portugueſe: gave-it the 
name of Barbadoes from the barbarous inhabitants. 
they: found upon it; but who diſcovered it, | or. 
gave it this name, - or whether" -there were any' 
$ diſcover-' 
edit, is very uncertain,” All that I/:can-learn- 


reſent, Foreit-trees they , have Tye. and 
Oranges, Limes, plants. 
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 CHAP.Plaintains, Cocoa-nuts, Indian” Figs, 


% 


Prickle- 
TL Pears, Melons, and almoſt all manner of | roots 


VS and garcen-Rulfy but very few flowers. 
nimals. The Horſes they import from "New-England, 


&c.. and have a flight breed of their own. They 
have” alſo ſome Aſſes, Cows and Sheep, but the 
laſt do not thrive here. They have a good” num- 


Food. her 'of Hogs, the fleſh whereof is the beſt meat 


that'is eaten in thoſe hot climates. Here are alſo 
good' ſea-fiſh and poultry, but no freſh water fiſh ; 
and in general all manner of proviſion is very 
dear, There is no dining at an ordinary under a 
Crown 'a head. Freſh meat is a rarity, and 
- chiefly the food of people of condition; the reſt are 
glad of falt beef, pork and fiſh imported from the 
northern colonies; from whence alſo comes their 
Wheat-Flower, Indian Corn, Peaſe, Beans, &c. 
They make bread alſo of the Caſſavrroot; and 
the Negroes feed on Yams, Potatoes, Plaintains, 
_ and other roots and fruits. The liquor drank by 
_ the gentry here is chiefly Madera Wine, or wine 
and water; and great quantities of Punch are 
drank by the vulgar. They have alſo ſtrong 
Beer imported from Old and New-England, Fl: 
liquor made of their Maize aud fruits, as in Ja- 


 maica. © 


Govern- The gov ament here alſo reſembles, that of 


ment9 TJamaica' and the reſt of our American Iſlands 
having a Governor and council appointed by the 
crown, which, with the houſe of repreſentatives, 
are veſted with a legiſlative power, and' make laws 
for the government of the iſland. oe 

Number The numbers of white people here are faid to 


| ef people. haye been once forty thouſand and upwards, and 


are computed to be near thirty thouſand at pre- 
ſent; the Negroes, Mulattos and Meſtize ſlaves 
Forces. about an .hundred thoufand. Their militia con- 


fiſts of fifteen hundred horſe and three thoufand 


Their foot, or thereabouts. As to their preſent trade, 
trade, re- revenues, ftrength of the iſland, and fortifications, 


| venues, theſe will be ſeen in the controverſy between the 


. &C. 


Sugar Iſlands and the northern colonies, of which 
I ſhall give an abſtract hereafter; and proceed now 
'to inquire into the firſt plantation of the iſland, 
and the vaſt improvements made in nt, 
Hiſtory, The Caribbee-Iflands as has been obſerved al- 
= ready, were firft diſcovered by CoLumsus in his 


ſecond voyage to America: But this of Barbadoes 


lying fo far ſouth, probably was not ſeen by him: 
And whether the Spaniards or the Portugueſe firft 
| diſcoverd' it in their voyages to the continent of 


America 1s uncertain: "There is no doubt but one 


_ or both of them touched here (tho* they did not 
think it worth while' to plant colonies in the 
iſland) for the Engliſh found Hogs at Barbadoes 
when they firſt arrived there; and it appears to 
have been the conſtant uihhy of the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe to ftock ſuch iſlands with Hogs as lay 
in their way, that they might not want freſh pro- 
viſions in their long voyages. © 

The firſt Engliſhmen | landed here, it is 
faid, were ſome of Sir W1iLL1am CurTtin's 
ſeamen that were cruizing in theſe ſeas in the lat- 
ter end: of the reign of King James I. who re- 
porting, at their return to England, that the ſoil 

| was' fruitfol, ſome adventurers went thither with 
+ an'intent to plant it, but finding the iſland <o- 
vered” with wood, and ſcarce any other animals 
upon it than Hogs, it did not anfwer their expec- 
OLE ths SOS oe. 

"The pope” of this iſland was afterwards 

| - ». granted by King ChHarLss I, to Jamzs Earl of 
 Carlifle, in the firſt year of his reign, of whom 
4 $TF. | 7 RN | wo ITLET EE 


themſelves thither, and firſt 


= 


ſeveral adventurers purchaſing ſhaxes, ,tranſported C H 
es thith fell to, planting To- 1 

baccoz which not thriving here as they expetted, "VV 
they proceeded to try Cotton, and Indico, which 
yielded them a conſiderable profit; but they made 

little Sugar till 1647, when Colonel Mopirosp, 
Colonel Br Colonel WaLrroNnD, and ſeve- 

ral other Cavaliers, finding there was. no living 

with any fatisfaftion.in England under the ufurp- 

ers, converted their eſtates into money, and tranſ- 

ported themſelves to Barbadoes with ſuch machines 

and implements as were proper ,to carry on Sugar- 

works there. Colonel Da ax, it is ſaid, in a few 

years acquired an eſtate of ſeven, or eight thouſand 

RES per ann, and married the Earl of Carliſle's 

daughter, then proprietor of the jfland: And the 


adyenturers fixing their principle ſettlement @n 


the great bay in the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland, 
gaye it the name of Carliſle-Bay, in honour t 


their proprietor, which it ſtill retains. 


6 . * 


The iſland was afterwards diyided into four cir- 


- - 
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cuits and eleven pariſhes, each pariſh being allow- 
ed to ſend two repreſentatives to the general af- 
ſembly; and every pariſh had its church and an 
incumbent, with an handſome maintenance afſign- 
ed him, In the year 1650, the white, inhabitants 
of the iſland are faid to have increaſed to between 
thirty and forty thouſand, beſides Negroes, which 
were much more. numerous, and frequently plot- 
ted the deſtruction of their maſters; but their 
plots were conſtantly diſcoyered, and the moſt 
terrible puniſhments inflicted on the ring-leaders; 
which did but increaſe the diſaffection of the reſt, 
and laid the foundation of freſh eonſjiracies: But 
notwithſtanding the repeated plots of their ſlaves, 
never any platitation of ſo ſmall an .extent arri- 
ved to that riches and grandeur as Barbadoes did 

in the ſpace of twenty or thirty years. CROM- 
WELL apprehended this iſland of ſuch conſequence 

during ks uſurpation, that he ſent a ſtrong ſqua- 

dron of men of war thither, ann. 1651, under 

the command of | Sir Gzoxcz Ascue, who 
compelled the Lord Willoughby (appointed Go- 
vernor. by King CHarLEs II.) to ſurrender the 

iſland upon condition the royaliſts ſhould remain 

in the poſſeſſion of their eſtates and liberties; and 

Mr, SEARL was conſtituted Goyernor by the 
uſurpers. ' The Dutch war ſucceeding ſoon after, 

the colony was prohibited trading with the Hol- 
landers, with whom they had principally traffick- 

ed hitherto; for the Dutch it ſeems conſtantly 
furniſhed the iſland with Negroes till this time, 

and taught the Barbadians how to plant and ma- 

nage their Sugars to the beſt advantage; taking 

moſt of it off their hands, with which they 
ſupplied themſelves and. the reſt of Europe: But 

after the uſyrpers quarrelled with the Dutch, the 
Barbadians were compelled by an ordinance of: | 
Parliament to bring all their Sugars direQly ta, 
England, which, was imitated by the miniſtry af- 

ter the, reſtoration of King CararLes, Il. and 

was the foundation of the aG} of navigation, 
which requires all the Britih Colonies to bring. 

their Sugars and Tobacco direttly to, Epgland; 

and, prohibits their trading with foreigners in theſe 

and ſome other articles. ww fit | 

L the year, 1461, King CHarLEs IL. pur-King 

chaſed propriety of this iſland of, the Lord; Cuarss 
Kinowl, heir to. the, Earl of Carlifle, - and ap- 3 pa. | 
pointed. the, Lord Willoughby of Parham Goyer-z,... 


property | 


nor again; ever ſince which  Barbadoes has. been.of the i- 

a regal government, - And, the colony granted. ſlad. 

a duty of tgur and. a half. per cent. for the ſupport _» _ 
C:} 2 _ e 
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OF THE BRITISH AMERICAN ISLANDS. 


HL, _/ taining the forces and. fortifications thereof: Which 
* * — duty (according. tomy. author) amounts. to ten 


thouſand pounds; a year; but inſtead! of being ap- 


| Plied to the purpoſes it, was given, itis, diſpoſed of 
_ In penſions; to courtiers (as he ſuggeſts) to the ir- 


reparable; damage of' that colony, no other iſland 
having laid fo gh a-duty on their Sugars, In 
the year 1664, 

fal, 'with a great fleet of. men of war, treache- 
rouſly attempted to ſurpriſe the iſland of Barbadoes, 


_ tho' England was then in full peace with Hol- 


The trade , Jn, the yeat 1674, Sir JonaTHan ATxINS 
bor bownnck Þ/ 74 our | 


monopo- 


land ;. but he- was bravely beat off by the Barbadi- 
ans, and; obliged to abandon. that enterprize. 


made; Governor, had. orders to ſeize all ſhips 
trading -in ; Africa for. Negroes, that trade being 


| granted .,to the Royal African company about-that 


titne, excluſive of all - others; and: ſeveral ſhips 
belonging to the Merchants of Barbadoes bringing 
over Negroes afterwards were condemned as for- 
feited ; being denominated interlopers, which that 
colony- complained of as a | great grievance, the 
African company ſetting what price they. pleaſed 
upon their Negroes: But this was not: redrefſed 


*till after the revolution, when that trade was 


laid open to all the ſubjefts of England, paying 


x0 per cent. towards the charge of their forts. 


The: Barbadians alſo ſuffered great loſſes by a ter- 
rible hurricane that happened there on the roth 
of Auguſt, 1674, when three hundred houſes 
were blown down, two hundred perſons killed, 
moſt of their Sugar-works and plantations de- 


ſtroyed, and all their wind-mills for grinding Canes 


were blown down, except thoſe that were built 
of ſtone; eight ſhips alſo ſuffered ſhipwreck in 
the harbour: Inſomuch - that the Barbadians were 
diſabled making much Sugar the two ſucceeding 


_ years, Another calamity with which the. Barba- 


dians were afflicted, was an epidemical diſtemper 
that reigned ſeveral years. in the iſland, differing 
yery- little from the-plague : This began about the 
year 1691, and occaſioned a great decreaſe-of the 
white inhabitants, which. they have not recovered 
from that day to this, ; It- ſeems the miniſtry in 
England ſending a ſquadron - of men of war to 
Barbadoes, with a body of land forces on' board, 
to protect the trade of the Caribbee-Iflands, which 


had ſuffered very much by the depredations of the 


French privateers ; the Barbadians on their arrival 


' concerted an enterprize / with - the Commanders 


againſt the French Iſlands of Guadalupe, Marti- 


nico, St. Chriſtopher's, &c. and joining the King's 


forces with ſome of their own, formed a body of 


= four or five thouſand men, with which they made 


' a deſcent; on Guadalupe and St. Chriſtopher's, and 


ruined ſeveral French ſettlements; but did not 


- make a conqueſt of any of them as was expected ; 
The ilang And what was ſtill more;unfortunate, - the -diſtem- 
depopulat- per, aboyementioned broke out in the army, which 


ed by a 
Plague. 


The peo- 
ple op= 
their 
vernars. 


the Soldiers brought back to Barbadoes, and almoſt 
depopulated that iſland of white men, The King's 
ſhips . alſo loſt ſo many of their men that. there 
were not hands enough left to carry them home. 
But this diſtemper - the Barbadians comfort them- 
ſelves was brought into the iſland from abroad; 
and did not begin - there, aſſuring us that their 
country is generally exceeding healthful. 

There is another calamity which the Barbadians 
ſeem to lament -as much. as. any of the former 


bralin'y and that is, the oppreſſion. of ſeveral of their Go- 


vernors; and particularly of Colonel Francis 
RusszL, brother to the late Earl of Orford in the 
VOL. 1. Nuns. 'CXLI. 


e RuUyYTER, the Dutch Admi- 


\ 
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year\1695, whoſe extortiotis exceeded thoſe of atiy CHA 


Governor that had gone before him; but he ha@ 
the: good: fortune to die- before he was called-to 
account. , + 40 2301 [914 OTE, 

We meet with. very ſevere. refleftions- alſs' or 
Hanzy. WorstLy, Eſq; another of their Go-= 
vernors, 1h the report of the. committee appointed 
to prepare a repreſentation of the grievances of 
this iſland, made, oh the 15th of February, 1730, 
wherein they ſet forth, ©* That in the year 1722, 
** when his excellency Henzxy WorszLy, Eſq; 
took the adminiſtration of the government upon 


LE | 


cc 
cc 


© him, and. for many, years: before, - the gentle? 


" 
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** men of the iſland having been” harraſſed with = 
** parties: atid diviſions, | in: hopes to put an end/to | 


*©. the ſame, and: to obtaini the: redreſs of. ſeveral 


cc 
T 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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ſelves under the ſame; but which however'they 
** had. chearfully ſubmitted to for ſeveral years, 
** notwithſtanding; the. iſland had: been ſo far from 
* reaping any advantage from their indiſcreet 
generolity, that on the contrary, the publick 
** good had been-entirely neglected, and no meas 
** ſures. taken to redreſs the grievances of the 
** iſland; But his excellency- and his creatures 
*© had thereby been the better enabled, and more 


. 


* at leiſure, to oppreſs the inhabitants; the militia 


cc 


cc 


grievances, were wrought upon to ſubmit- to a 
* ſettlement of ſix thouſand Pounds fterling per 6000 1. 
ann, onthe ſaid. Governor, during his reſidence per ann: 
here in the quality of his late Majeſty's Gover- <*t9:ted 
nor; a ſettlement ſo very extravagant, and: fo = ng 

- much more than. what the country could afford; nor's ſala- 
that the inhabitants could not long ſupport them- ry- 


** had been totally negle&ted; the forts, breaſt- Fortifica- 
works, and batteries were gone to ruin; the tions ruti 


< publick ſtores were embezzled and waſted ; and *25%n- 


cc 
cc 


the ruins of the people, by inventing new fees 

and perquilites, and by increaſing the former 
** fees. and emoluments of their ſeveral offices. 
** And the faid petition: further ſets forth, that the 


** all perſons, in office under his Excellency, bu- rs 
fied in nothing but how to raiſe fortunes from ons. 


** freeholders of the iſland, moved- art laſt with a 


<< guſt ſenſe of their danger and ill uſage, had'in 


..the month of July, 1727, choſen ſuch- perſons 
< might inquire into and attempt. to: procure a 
redreſs of ſome of their moſt crying grievances ; 


cc 


< t repreſent them in: the general aſſembly, as 


< and that when the faid aſſembly were ſitting 


** about that affair with all the calmneſs and mo- 
<< deration- imaginable, | and with due deference 
<< and regard to his Excellency, he had ſought all 
*© occaſions to exaſperate, male-treat, inſult, and 
<© abuſe the aſſembly, who however: reſolved ta 
<© overlook all .indignities for the. good of their 
*© country; and that the ſaid Governor finding 
*© treatment they 
<* the 5th of October then laſt paſt, command- 
<« ed them to adjourn for four. weeks; and tho? 
<*© upon the. application of the aſſembly (who upon 
< that occaſion humbly repreſented to him that 
<« ſeveral bills, and other affairs of great conſe+- 
«© quence to. the publick, were then depending 
<« before the houſe, and therefore prayed. the 
adjournment might' not be for ſo long a time) 
*© he had been pleaſed to ſhorten the adjournment 
&« by the ſpace of two days only; yet, before 
< the. time. of their meeting came, he had pro- 
<« rogued them to the gth of December; and 


« from thence, by ſeveral repeated prorogati- 


<« ons, .to. the month of June, 1728; and then 
« diffolved them, apparently to prevent any 1n- 
25 L | quuy 


he could not provoke them to: return the- ill | 
met with from him, had; on _ 
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Dd 
_ St. Vin- 


cent. 


THE/PRESE 


& quiry into; or repreſentation of his male-admi- 
* AAR, fri. 0759 300% M261 TO0TtSvVO 
As to the diet and. cloathing, the /manners; and 
cuſtoms of the inhabitants of Barbadoes, whether 
white people or Negroes, | they:are much the ſame 
as in Jamaica; , only there is not ſo'great/plenty 


of proviſions in Barbadoes as there is in Jamaica, 


"RR OO. 

iſlands of St. Vincent, $t. Lucia, Dominica, 
_ Tobago, Barbuda, and Anguilla, 

AIN'T. Vincent is ſituated twenty leagues 
and upwards to the weſtward of Barbadoes, 
and may be ſeen from thence in a clear evening, 
being about twenty miles in length from north 
to ſouth, and almoſt as broad from eaſt to weſt. 
The Engliſh and Dutch had' formerly ſmall ſet- 


_ tlements upon it; whether they have any at pre- 


. St. Lucia- 


ſent I am not informed; but thus much is cer- 


tain, that neither of theſe nations have thought fit 
to. cultivate the ſoil ſo as to render the traffick 
thither of any conſequence. HUE 

St. Lucia lies about five and twenty leagues 
north weſt of Barbadoes, and has two high 


mountains in the middle of it, which may be 


ſeen from thence in a fine day. The ſoil is ſaid 
to be good, and yet the Engliſh and French have 
poſſeſſed and quitted it alternately more than once. 


It was, however, held by the Engliſh to be part 


of the dominions of the crown - of Great-Britain, 


and as ſuch inſerted in the Governor of Barba- 
does's commiſſion: And Sir Hans SLoant re- 


lates, that when he was there, in the year 1687, 


it was inhabited by a ſmall number of people 


| from: Barbadoes (within ſight of which it lies) who 


 1t or they; but I was told, that being 


kept it on account of its wood, which it has in 
plenty, and they at Barbadoes very much want. 
It_ has been diſputed by the French, fays Sir H ans 
SLOANE, whether the Engliſh were proprietors of 
in poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh at the time of the ſigning of the 
treaty of neutrality with France, it ought to 
remain quietly in the hands of the Engliſh, How- 
ever, in the reign of King Georxce I. when 
his, grace the preſent Duke 'of Montague had been 
at forty thouſand Pounds expence to plant that 


 Hland and' fix a colony there, the French from 


Martinico obliged the Engliſh planters to quit the 
iſland; and the court of Great-Britain did not 
think fit to aſſert their title to it, but gave his 
grace ſome equivalent; partly lucrative partly ho- 
norary, for his loſs. What fatisfaftion the reſt 
of the adventurers had for their loſſes and diſap- 


| Pointment I could never learn; but we ſeem, 


by acquieſcing in this outrage, to have yielded 
up'our intereſt in the ifland to the French. | 


Dominica. © The iſland of Dominica, ſo called by the Spa- 


"This is another ſmall iſland which the Engliſh 


Tobago, 


miles in length and 12 in b 


niards from their diſcovering it on a Sunday, is 
ſituated in 15 degrees 30 'minutes north latitude, 
about thirty miles 'to the northward of Martinico. 


have not thought fit to cultivate yet to any de- 
gree, tho' - they may have ſome inconſiderable 
ſertlements upon it, * | 

\- The iſland of Tobago, ſo called from its yield- 
ing a good fort of Tobacco, is fituated in 11 
degrees 30 minutes north latitude, forty leagues 
due ſouth of Barbadoes, | being about thirty-two 
th. 

-- The temperature of the air and fruitfulneſs, of 
the foil in this iſland is much commended: and 
It 2s ſaid to be well ſtocked with all manner of 


naval power in Europe. | 
- Barbuda is fituated in 18 degrees north lati- Barbudg, 
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European "cattle, 'and-'to 'be" well" futniſhbd "with C 
ea-fiſh, eſpecially *Manati "and" Turtle; "'Ie is alſo _ 


covered ' with excellent” tirfiber, vizi'' Cedar, Mo- 
hogany, Ebony, Lignum-Vitz, White-wood, 
Box, Braſil, Caſſia,” &c; and that it! has 'or will 
produce ' Sugar, Tobacco, Indico, ' Ginger, and 
every other ' plant that the' beſt” of the Caribbee- 
Iſlands do.” This 'ifland was granted by” King 


'CnarrLes IL. to Jamzs Duke of /Courtand, on 


condition . that none ſhould” inhabit the-faid iſland 
but the' ſubjefts of the King of England'and the 


| Duke 'of Courland; 'and Captain Jofin' PoynTz 


contracted with the Duke, that the ſaid PoynTz 
and company would ſettle 'one hundred and twenty 


thouſand acres of land 'in the faid iſland on certain 
conditions: And PoryyTz thereupon” publiſhed _ 


propoſals 'to encourage planters to go 'over and 
ſettle colonies in the ſaid iſland; and ' ſome 'ad- 
venturers thereupon went over thither, "The 
Dutch alſo obtained a grant of part of it from 
the Duke of Courland, and planted it; but both 


the Engliſh and Dutch were ſo harraffed by the . 


Caribbees from the continent of Guiana or Ca- 
ribbiana, from which it is not above forty leagues 
diſtant, that they were compelled to quit the 


Iſland: And whether we have any ſettlements upon 


it at preſent I am not informed. - Certain I am, 
neither the produce or traffick of that iſland is of 
any conſequence at preſent, tho* why we ſhould 
not improve and cultivate fo profitable and deſt- 
rable an iſland, now ' we are no longer under any 
apprehenſion of the Caribbees, I cannot conceive. 
If we do not in a little time, poſſibly the French 
will raviſh this iſland: alſo from 'us, as they have 


done St. Lucia; eſpecially fince they ſee the Eng- 


liſh tame enough to put up every affront, 'and all 
manner of ill uſage from the moſt contemptible 
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tude, about 15 leagues north of Antego, being 
about twenty miles in length and ' twelve in 
breadth. 'It produces the ſame fruits as the reſt 
of the Caribbees; but the inhabitants. 'inſtead of 
cultivating Sugar-Canes, apply themſelves to breed- 
ing of cattle and raiſing proviſions, 'for which they 
meet with a very good market at Barbadoes and 
the reft of the Caribbee-Iflands, This is the pro- 
perty of the Coprxincron family, who "have 
a great' number of Negroes on this iſland as well 


wt. 
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as in Barbadoes; and it was their anceſtor, Colo- Colonel 


nel CurisTOopyuR CODRINGTON, 


Governor Coprinc- 


and Captain-General of the iſland of Barbadoes, 72**.b*- 


who dying in the year 1710, gave 'and deviſed 


nefaion 
for a col. 


two plantations in Barbadoes, and alſo part of lege and 
this iſland of Barbuda, of the value of two thou- the con- 


ſand Pounds per annum and upwards, to the ſo- 


the inſtruftion of Negroes in the Chriſtian reli- 


gion, m Barbadoes and the reſt of the Caribbees; 


and partly for the erefting and endowing a col- 
lege in the iſland of Barbadoes, ' for propagating 
the Chriſtian religion and teaching the liberal arts, 


particularly Phyfick and Surgery: And' a college = 


has accordingly been ereCted there by the ſociety, 


In purſuance of the donor's will; for which un- 


paralleled benefa&tion his name will ever be grate-. 
fully remembered by all good Chriſtians. 


on of 


ciety for the Poe” of the Goſpel, partly for =” 


Anguilla, the moſt northerly of all the Caribbee- Anguilla. 


Iſlands belonging to the Engliſh, lies in 18 de- 
grees odd minutes north latitude, twenty leagues 
north-eaſt of St. Chriſtopher's, and is' about ten 
leagues long and three broad, There is very 
little Sugar raiſed in this land, the inhabitants 
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OF THE BRITISH AMERIGAN tStLANDS 
'Comimunibus: Anais /fxreefi thouſand hbgſheads of GHAP- = 


CHA®P. applying themſelves 'to feeding of cattle, plantirig 
Hz Indian Corn, and other kinds of huſbandry: © 


2 CH EPI 


Of the iſlands of Anegs, St Chriftopht#s, Nevis, 


_ and Montſerrat. 


CHA P. wo + H E/SE'do not lie far aſunder, and'are ſubje&t 


to the ſame Governor, uſually ſtyled-Gover- 


HS nor of the | Caribbee-Iflands; for  tho*: Barbadoes 


 Tflands 


proper. 


be in reality one of the Caribbee-Iflands, yet 
that and two or three iſlands more dependant on 


1t, having a diſtinct Governor, the name of Ca- 


ribbee-Iflands ſeems now to be reſtrained to Ante- 
go, 'St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, Motitſerrat, and ſome 


| of the reſt of the ſmall iſlands which lie near'them; 


Antego, or Antigua, is ſituated ih 14 degrees 


odd minutes north latitude. and 61 degrees of 
| weſtern longitude, being of a circular form, and 


about ſixty 


miles in 'circumference. The chief 


towns are St. John's, ſituate on the harbour of 
St. John's, in- the north-weſt part of the iſland; 
and Falmouth, which lies on a bay on the ſouth 


fide of the iſland. They raiſe a great quantity of 
Sugar here, but the ſcarcity of freſh water, and 


the unhealthfulneſs of the climate, ' make it not 


St. Chriſ- 


topher's. 


ſo- defirable as it would otherwiſe be. "They were 
alfo the laſt year in great danger of being maſſa- 
cred by their Negroes, the plot being diſcovered 


but very little before the time it was to have been 


executed. ; 
St. Chriſtopher*s is ſituated in 17 degrees 6dd 

minutes north latitude, twenty leagues weft of 

Antego, to which the celebrated ChrisToPHER 


Corumpus gave his Chriſtian 'name, *Tt' is a- 
bout twenty miles in length and ſeven in breadth, 


an exceeding pleaſant iſland, having high moun- 
tains in the middle of it; and declining every 
way .to the ſea-ſide. It is watered with rivulets 


| from the hills, and has ſome hot ſprings in it, as 


Nevis. 


well as others, and produces great ,quantities of 
Sugar, beſides Cotton, Ginger, Indico, &c, 
| Nevis is ſituated two or- three leagues ſouth- 


eaſt of St. Chriſtopher's, being about fix leagues 


_ Montfſer- 


rat. 


in circumference, and - prodiices Sugar allo in pro- 
portion'to its dimenſions. - oO 

Montſerrat was ſo named by the Spaniards from 
a mountain- in it, reſembling that of Montſerrat 
in Catalonia, and is ſifuated about ten or twelve 


| leagues ſouth-weſt of Antego. It has been com- 


The pre- 


ſent ſtate 
of the Ca- 
ribbee- 
Iſlands. 


puted by ſonie, that there are in Antego ten thou- 
ſand white inhabitants, in St. Chriſtopher's ſix 
thouſand, iti Nevis three thouſand, and mn Mont- 
ſerrat four thouſand, and at leaſt three times as 
many Negroes but this calculation is by others 
ſaid to be much tooflarge. FLA 

A late Governor of the Caribbee-Iſlands (Lieu- 
tenant General MaTHEws) gives the following 
Hock acorn nen; HS 3 EIS; 
St, Chriſtopher's was formerly jointly poſſeſſed 
by the Engliſh and French, but by the treaty of 
peace made at Utrecht, anno 1713, the whole 
iſland was yielded to the Engliſh. *Tis about 
twenty-two miles long, and its greateſt breadth 
is not much above ſeven miles; The middle part 
is ſo full of hills that there is but twenty-four 
thouſand acres of land fit for Sugar. They make 
Communibus Annis ten thouſand Boucaux. (hogs- 
heads) of Sugar. Nevis. is about twenty-four miles 
in. circuit, Montſerrat about: eighteen, and Atitego 
about forty-five. They reckon at Antego ſeventy 
thouſand acres of land in all; and they make 


- Sugar there, ſix: thouſand at Nevis,. and//twenty- 


x 


SS © off. 


tive hundred at Montſerrat. The Militia. __— 


lated: thus: - At St,» Chriſtopher's a regiment of 


foot containing about ſeyen or eight hundred men, 
a troop of Horſe of two hundred and twenty men, 
and another of 'about; an hundred//-and | twenty 


- Dragoons. There. are ſeveral forts,'/bnt.that called 


| Souphriere; or \Brimſtone-Hill, is now finiſhed, 
and faid to be /impregnable: ,* Tis: well provided 
with” ciſtern water,. and has a large well dug; 'in 
it. There is'at Antego a troop of about;one hun- 
dred and twenty troopers and three” regiments of 


foot, in all twelve hundred men, beſides. a regt- . 


ment of foot which. his-Majeſty keeps there; - viz. 
five companies at: Antegoa, two at..St.: Chriſto- 
pher's, two at Nevis, ;and one at Montſerrat,” - The 


fortifications -of Monks-Hill at Antegoa' are now | 


finiſhed, and: the Governor-General of: the Carib- 
bees reſides in this iſland, becauſe it is by nature 
and art the ſtrongeſt of all the: jſlands, tho? it is 
not very wholſome;” and they | have: ſcarce” 'any 
freſh water but what they can ſave: wher it rains. | 

But the ſtate of the Britiſh Caribbee-Iſlands, as 
well as that of our plantations on the continent, 
will be beſt underſtood from the late difpute be- 
tween theſe iſlands and the northern”: colonies 
before the two houſes of . parliament,”'of which 
I ſhall give ah abſtract iri this places, "oo 


3 . 


A bill was brought into the houſe of Corh* The caſe 


'mons, on the petition of the Merchants and'plan- of the Su- 


ters concerned in the Sugar Colonies, \in'the year 8" [and 


1731, for ſecuring and encouraging the trade of 


ſtated by , 
them- 


the ſaid. colonies: The - interit whereof was to ſelves, 


enable them to ſupply foreign -markets/ with Su- 


gar as cheap as the French; which they ſuggeſted 
might be done by prohibiting the exportation of 


Horſes, proviſions and lumber from our . northern 
colonies on the continent of America to the 
French and Dutch plantations, and by prohibit- 


1ng the importation of all foreign Sugar, Rum 
and Molofſes to our northern colonies; for the 
permitting of this, they ſuggeſted, was giving 
the: French and Dutch at leaſt twenty-five per 


cent. upori the whole produce of their Sugar Co- 


lonies, and thereby enabled them to afford their 
Sugar at foreign markets cheaper than our own 
Sugar Colonies can. Ir was finding them plan- 
tation neceſſaries, as well as money to pay fot 
them (that is) the foreign colonies paid- our nor- 
thern colonies for their Horſes, proviſions, and 
luniber, with Moloſſes and Rum, which other- 
wiſe the Frehch muft throw away, as they did 
formerly oo. : FO 
To induce the parliament to paſs this bill, the 
advocates for the Sugar Colonies endeavoured to 


ſhew the' vaſt importance theſe colonies are to 


Great-Britain, obſerving, that they produced at 
an average eighty-five thouſand hogſheads of 
Sugar annually at leaft,, which at ten pounds a 
hogſhead arnounted to eight hundred and fifty 
thouſand Pounds, * This ſum, of much the great- 
eft part of it, as they affirm, is ſpent” here. by 
the ſeveral proprietors of eftates in the Welt- 
Indies who live in England, or is fent out an- 
nually in the manufaCtures of Great-Britain, either 
directly to the Sugar Colonies, or to the coaſt of 
Guinea, to purchaſe Negroes for the uſe of theſs 
exoned.. fu 


Beſides; this neat produce of Sugar, afiother vaſt 


advantage ariſing from the Sugar Colony trade is 


the great humber of ſhips and ſeamen employed _ 


and maintained in the courſe of our EY 
| w 


0 
"4 
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CUAF-wich tham': And they 'calcrlare that there te 


IV. three huftdred" fail of ſhips fent from Grear-Bri- 
WE rain (not to nn -eddo Rom other - places) 
every year to our Sugar' Colonies, which are na- 

_ . vigated” by about four thoaſand five hundred fea- 
men : And that the freight,” from the Sugars 
brought hither, amounts to/an hundred and feven- 

ty thouſand Pounds a year z'and the duties, com- 
miſſions, &c. to little lefs than two 'hundred thov- 
'fand Pounds more, which, 'upon the whole, 15 2 
'good 'one million two hundred thouſand Pounds 

_ 4 year profit and advantage 'to Great-Brirain. .. 

- But beſides this confiderable articke of Sugar, 

they obſerve that thoſe iſlands produce great 
quantities 'of Cotton, Ginger, Indigo, Aloes, &c. 
which are all brought to Great-Britainz where 

the whole of all our plantation product does 

and muſt center. They have been «equal, they 
inſiſt, to the 'mines 'of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 

and have contributed in a particular manner to 
the trade, navigation, and wealth oof this kingdom. 
What they will do for the future, they faid, 
muſt depend in a great meaſure on the event of 

thig-bell.: 5-50; 4 96+. 0 

At preſent they were in a very bad and lan- 
 guiſhing condition; their duties high, their plan- 
ters poor, their ſoil worn out, and their fortifica- 

tions deſtroyed. | = | 
"They had been true and faithful drudges for 
© Great-Britainz | but the time of their viſitation 
- . ſeemed to be at hand, unleſs they received ſome 
timely and effetual relief from the parliament of 
-.....,_ They obſerve further, that the French Sugar 
Iſlands are much larger, more fruitful, better inha- 
bired, pay leſs duties, and have greater encou- 
Tagement from France than ours have from Great- 
ST © ner Son 9 aofooay oj 
_ And that if-our Sugar Iſlands, for want of be- 
ing put in a poſture £ defence, ſhould either, be 


taken, as ſome have been, or moulder away and t 


come to ruin,. it would be one of the greateſt-blows 
this kingdom ever received. a 
It would then loſe the benefit of all their pro- 

uct imported hither; it would loſe the exports 
of our Woollen and other manufactures thither, 
to the amount of ſeveral hundred thouſand Pounds 
a year; it would loſe, in a great meaſure, the 
trade to Guinea; it would loſe the employing 
and maintaining of many hundred Britiſh ſhips, 
and many thouſand Britiſh ſeamen every year. 
And laſtly, it would loſe one of the moſt con- 


fiderable and main branches of our funds, -the 


deficiency of which muſt be made good, and the 
weight and burthen fall entirely on our lands, .. 
The caſe On the other hand I meet with an addreſs and 
- New- repreſentation of the Preſident, council, and ge- 
din an DEeral aſſembly of New-York to his preſent Ma- 
addreſs. Jeſty on the ſame ſubje&t; wherein they fay. 
_ With grief and concern we have heard of the 
monopoly aimed at by tle Sugar Colonies, which 
if obtained will, we conceive, tend to the ruin 
of this colony, and be prejudicial to the trade 
and navigation of Great-Britain : For GE 
They af. There is imported yearly into and conſumed in 
firm that this colony a very large quantity of the Woollen 


they take j1nufafture of Great-Britain, for our cloathing 


off þ p £5 #14. # n - 
Britiſh. and preſervation from the exceſſive cold of our 


manufac- Winters z and fo great is our conſumption of "thoſe 


| tures than Commodities, that we have reaſon to believe 'the 


all the Su- ry": . PERS 706 16-15) parts. 
we Col- whole Sugar Colonies (excepting Jamaica 'on ' ac- 


niesexcept Count of the Spaniſh trade) do not confſurne the 


' Jamaica. like quantity ; and ſhould we be diſabled 'to pay 
+. -3-mh 2 : | : {SP "Tow 


receive in/exchange. 


AG ATRE AP RESENT. SIbATE 
for that, ahanufaChure,o we muſt be retjuced to ne-CHAP. 


. 


kedneſs; or-to rhake: bur/own cloathing,” _ 1. | 

The produ&t of this and the neighbouring co- "ng 
lonies of New-Jexſey and Penſylvania, is provi- they traf- 
fions, Horſes, and lumber, which are exported. to fick with 
the Britiſh and: foreign .Sugar Colontesz -and in Ton. 
exchange for them; \are. had. monies, Rum, Su- reign Co- 
gars, Molofſes, Cacao, Indigo, Cotton, &c. where- lonies. 
of, the Rum and MoloſEs are - chiefly; confimed-, - 
in this. colony, | and _ the: monies ahd-;other Mer- They im- 
chandize are moſt applied jro- make) good the, ba- Pot more 
lance 'of obr. trade to-Great-Britain-z- and ſp;/great G40 + ol 
a part of . that bakinee :is paid in, money, that all che i. 


we have reaſon to believe: that all: the Britiſh Sy- ſlands ex. 


gar Colonies together (except - Jamaica); do not ©: J=- 
import ſo much Silver, and Gold. into -Great- Ty, 6,;. 
Britain, as this ſingle. colony, '; 44, tiſh Sugar 


We are well aflured, : that the Britiſh, Sugar Co- Colonies 


hs 8 4 take off 
fions which this and the. other two. Bread,,Colo- j,yjF their 
nies do jexport z nor..are they able. to. ſupply. 1C proviſions, 
northern. colonies with. :the', Rum +and, .Moloſſes or ſupply 


there conſumed, without, yaſtly. diminiſhing the _ ge 
quantity of Sugar which they. now, make; and yy. Mo- 


though we be not by. expreſs words in;the mono- nopoly is 


* 


poly aimed at, or. reſtrained from; exporting our <ſabliſh- | 


proviſions to the foreign Sugar Colonies, yet the Fwd 
reſtraining us from taking any part of that pro- anthine 
du&t in exchange will as effe&tually do it. 1. for their 
| Wherefore we have. reaſon to apprehend, that produce. 
if the monopoly aimed at be obtained, our-pre- 

duct now exported to the foreign Sugar Colonies 
will be as loſt to us; and; that we-ſhall have little , ., 
more from the Britiſh ,Sugar Colonies for all our - 
proviſions that they can conſume, than, the Rum, | 
Moloſſes, and Sugar, which we want to conſume 
among, ourſelves z ſeeing the ,glut of our product 

'with, them muſt greatly lower the poce thereof, 

and the great demand of Rum and Moloſſes muſt And they 
vaſtly *enhance the price of them, and diſable us ſhall be 


to pa for the Britiſh manufactures we have already _— ” 
had and owe for, and diminiſh the conſumption v4 
of the Britiſh Woollen manufaQture, and. the na- manufac- 
vigation now employed in bringing. it to us, and tures. 
in carrying our product to the foreign Sugar Colo- 
nies, and will enhance the price of Sugar ſo much, 
that Britain will probably be diſabled to export any 
DEL on ine. I” 6g 4 
- Melt ghcins Saver. Eo. © 

We implore your moſt facred Majeſty, the fa- 
ther of all 'your ſubje&ts, who has the care and 

p all of them equally at heart, and 


proſperity of. | 
who will be far from countenancing any endea- 
yours, to make one part of them the ſlaves and 
bondmen 'of another '(with whatever ' ſpecious 
pretence , it may be aimed at) to have pity and 
cottipaſſion upon us your poor but moſt foyal and 
dutiful ſubjects of theſe Bread Colonies; upon the 
Merchants of Great-Britain to 'whom we are 
greatly indebted ; upon them and the thany tradef- 
men and ſeamen of Great-Britain who get their 
living by the Britiſh trade with us.z and to grant 
us your moſt gracious 'proteQtion againſt this at- 
tempt, which in 'its cotiſequences would tend, 
we humbly conceive, to deprive then of their juft 
debts and future ſupport, *and* to cut us off from 
being of any 'other uſe 'fo our thother country 
than to be the bondmen and flaves of her Sugar 
Colonies, by confining us 'to thetn"for the vent of 
the 'produce of our induſtry, 'and in conſequence 
obliging us to 'take what price for -it'they \pleaſe, 
and 'to give' what price they pleaſe for 'what we 


"There 


. 
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OF THE BRITISH AMERICAN ISLANDS. 


CHAP. There were other advocates for the northern 
AV. colonies; who made the fame and fome further 
Oickions Objections againſt the faid bill, They objedted, 
made by 1. That ſuch a prohibition as was deſired by 
the reſt of the bill would put the French upon ſupplyirig 
= _ themſelves , with lumber from their own {ettle- 
oe eng 4 " ments, and the Britiſh Colonies on the continent 
the bill, would thereby loſe this' trade, in which many 
ſhips and ſeamen were employed. pag | 

 Ohbj. 2. A ſecond: objeftion was of the like te- 

nour as "that made by New-York: That the 

Britiſh Sugar Colonies could not take off their 
lumber, or ſupply them with Rum for their fiſh- 

eries, their trade with the 'Indians, ind what they 

wanted .in harveſt-time. Fl 


* F = ” 


Oh. 3. Thar the reſtraining the northern co- 
lonies from diſpoſing of their Horſes, proviſions 
and lumber to the French and Hollanders, might 
draw them into employments prejudicial to Great- 
EET Nj. of 

 Obj. .4.. That the French would diſtill their 
Moloſſes themſelves, and ſupply the fiſheries with 
Rum, if the northern colonies did not. 
_Obz. 5. If the northern colonies did not take 
off the French Sugars, they would carry then! to 
market theriiſelves. _ CE ee 

' Obj. 6. If the importation of French and 
Dutch Rum and Molofſes into New-England 


was prohibited, and they could go to no other. 


market, for Rum, .or ſell their lumber and pro- 


viſions atly where elſe, _ the Engliſh Sugar Co- 


lonies, like other monopolies, would exat an un- 
reaſotiable price for their. Rum, and beat down the 
price of lumber arid other goods as low as they 
© ©: LE ra aa i. 
_ Obj. 5.. That the French and Dutch Colonies 
furniſh the northern colonies with money, which 
they bring to Great-Britain, and lay out” in out 
©. Tort oe eras 
Obj. 3. That the luxury and extravagance of 
the Sugar Colonies was. the occaſion of theit de- 
cr, | vg 


is ſtil} vaſtly profitable, inſtancing in. Barbadoes, 

_ which, in, the year 1730, imported 22,769 hogſ- 

heads of Sugar into, England, valued at 340,396 1. 

arid thar this wis the net profit they in- 

ſiſted, becauſe it was admitted that the Rum and 

 Molofſes of a Sugar plantation bears the 'charges 

of it.; the Sugar platiters therefore could have no 

reaſon to complain, when fo fmall an "iſland as 

Barbadoes ined fo vaſt a net profit. 

Theſe ob- 1. To the firſt of , theſe objeftions,” that the 

jeftions French would ſupply themſelves with lumber from 

anſwered their own ſettlements, if the northern colonies 
by OW did not furniſh them with it:  _ 

Ss he advocates for the Sugar Colonies anſwered, 

That. the French could not. be ſupplied with Jum- 


ber from their own fetttements; or if thiey could, 


it muſt be at great charge and expence ; the only 
laces they can pretend to be fupplied from are 
Breton and Quebeck.. _ | | 


me indeed have gone fo far, and been fo 


extravagant as to imagine that the French Iſlands 


may be ſupplied with lumber from the bay of 
Apalachi,” or the fettlenients at Miſſipi. 
But we muſt conſider 'that great ſnows (which 
the French have not at their colonies on the Mif- 
ſiſipi or the bay of Apalachi) are neceſſary, both 
for drawing down trees to the fides of the rivers, 
and (likewiſe: upon the fhows melting) for float- 
ing them down to the mills; and if they had 


ſnows, thofe countries do not produce any quan- 


berz nor haye they any ſaw-mills; which are' ex- 
pong ts build ; and the labour and tinde tequired 
o manufifture ſuch trees into Jumber would 
make it extremely dear to the French. 


? 
- 
- 


© Beſides, the navigation to and' from! theſe places 
to Martinico and the French INarids; fo much' ts 
wird-ward; would be fo difficult and long "for 
ſuch' veſſels as are proper to carry lumber by re- 
{on of the calms, contrary-winds, arid ſtrong cut- 
rents againſt them, . that ſuch a ptoje&t would pro- 
bably etid in the ruih of the people toncerned 


| $593 
tity of ſuch wood as is proper to work ints Jum- CHA Þ- 


42% 
© 


_ As to Cape Breton, tho* it has. the advantage X 


of ſnows; | yet it has no other convenience; it 


produces: little wood ; they have' few rivers; and 


thoſe longer froze” and fooner dried than in New- 
England ; it is thinly inhabited, and' is a- ſmall 
inconifiderable iſland; commodious only for. fiſh- 


ng, SY ET OS OSD 94s PE Ge Ie LS” | 
\ And as for Quebeck, avg it all the advan: 


tages the other places want, and all that our nor- 
thern colotiles have with reſpe&t to wood and 
mills, yet, the navigation of the. riyer St, Law- 
rence (which is practicable only a' few months in 
the year) is ſo very long and dangerous; that' all 
the lumber from thence muſt be exceeding dear: © 


| And. tho? ſome may think that theſe difficulties 


may in time be removed, and the navigation of 


that river becotne*fafe' and eaſy; it-wete 'to 'be 
wiſhed the French had” no ſupply of lurtiber till 
theſe| difficulties were removed'; bat theſe difficul- 
ties muſt always continue; from the nature of the 
coaſt, the rocks; ſhoals and fands in' that tiver; 


ard from the inclemency of the air; and other 


for ever unſafe. _ _ 


4 


natural cauſes, which will make that navigation 


If then the French catiriot be ſupplied. ar all 
with lumber, or at leaſt not upon'any reaſonable 


they can be ſupplied with lumber from their own 
ſettlements, yet what muſt this lumber be bought 
with? Not with Rum and Moloſſes, but with 
mone G of By oy wes t | Pers : _ £2; er9 bo 
So that if this prohibition of foreign Rum and 


' terms; how much 'will this 'give 'our Sugar Co- 

lonies an advantage bver the' French? But let us 
| ML epi ae ſuppoſe the wotſt' and utmoſt' that can be; that 
- _ Ob, 9. That the'trade 'vf the Sugar Colonies 


Moloſſes takes place, ſo much clear profit! and 


gain will be loſt to the French plantations; becauſe 
they can have no vent for ther Rum; as interfer- 
ma MGeT ooo Ton ug FO 

ut what ſtronger argument” can we have that 
the trade carried on by ſome of the northern 'co- 
lonies is a prejudicial trade, than the permiſſion 
of it by the French themſelves? Ee 


They underſtand the whole compaſs of trade 


perfe&tly well; and to do them juſtice, ſteadily 
and unalterably purſue tlicir intereſts. © 
They know that their colonies etthet cannot 


be ſupplied at all with Horſes, lumber,” and other 


plantation neceſfaries, or elſe they muſt purchaſe 


them” at a great expence: They find 'they have 


them for Rum and Moloffes, which' is all clear 
grains to them; that they fave at' leaſt 29 per 
cefſt, in having lumber and' Horſes ſo conveni- 
ently from the northern colonies, and get 25 per 


cent, by their Ruin''and Moloſſes, © which elſe 
would be all Joſt to: them 5 and what is rfſore, 
they plainly perceive' that this trade muſt ſhort- 


ly and moſt effeftually (deſtroy and ruin our Sugar 
plantations, by enhancing the price of our planta- 
tion neceffaries, and" ſtopping the vent of our pro- 
du& and manufaQure, oo I» 


25M However 
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CH, AP. . Howeyer; ſpecious. therefore the arguments may 


CA. 


" prohilatzcn 


cign Sugar, Rum and Moloffes, will be of any 
rvice or. 


Ram, or Moloſes? And how will it be poſſible 


Officers, to. prevent the running of theſe goods, 
let your penalties be never ſo ſtrict. AT 

A. permiſſive trade- will be an inlet to all. the 
fraud imaginable, and deſtroy, the a&; and your 


 forfeitures and penalties will be only like ſcare- 


crows and paſteboard Soldiers, which may ſeem 


' to be ſome ſecurity, but in reality are none at all. 


But. they'll fay, perhaps, that France will al- 
low them to carry their Rum to their own ſet- 
tlements,,on the continent ; but that 1s alt ether 


_ as. improbable, and as unlikely, ;as that we ſhould 


ſuffer | Ireland to ſupply our plantations , with 


AAA + 


\.. 2+ As to. the. ſecond objection, that the. Eng- 


liſh Sugar  Colonjes cannot take off their lumber, 
or ſupply them with Rum, © 
_. The advocates for the Sugar Colonies anſwered, 
if-the trade. and ,navigation. from the Britiſh Co} 
Jlonies on the continent to; the foreign colonies be 


prejudicial to, the, Britiſh Sugar Colonies, and con- 


ſequently to, Great-Britain; ,and. if the reſtrain- 
ing it will effeftually cramp and check our. rivals 
the French, in the Sugar rrade,; ic. ought, to; be 
rohibited,.. tho? . ſome few I ſhould, fulfer 


rdſhips, and, inconveniences, by. it... The owners . 


of Wool hy. ps wma the government 


r. them to carry. Wool to France; 


a.4 &#..+ 


_— 


xealonable rate. ',, 1 | "ot co 
-.., The "laſt; letters fromy Newberry in New-Eng- 
Jand.. inform,us, that lumber was riſen there from 
three. Pounds per thouſand foot to five. Pounds ten 
Shillings; and-+that ſome ſhips: have failed from 
thetice to, the Weſt-Indies, without being able to 
get" their. loading at any, pricez and that others 
;continue, therein hopes to ,get a loading, tho? it is 
very uncertain whether they will or no... 
1 /Fhg other part of this objeRtion, that our Su- 
gar Colonies are not Able to. ſupply them with a 
wrongs | 2 Ms 


ten thouſand : Bur it is or, the. exper 
ence of | Barbadoes, that vut. of; twenty: thouſand 


if . 
off OY 


ſufficient quantity of Rum, is as groundleſs as, the C H A p. 


former. _ 


x 


informed the committee, .that he himſelf made 


A gentleman of diftintioi at St, Chriſtopher's YV 


NY 


only. two thouſand gallons of Rum a year; but 
that if he had encouragement, he could make 


twenty thouſand gallons. 
men of. St, Chriſtopher's, Nevis' and. Montſerrat, 
who made little or no Rum now, could make a 
very great quantity, had they, a "demand for it, © 

- Therefore the. queſtion , that was aſked by a 
New-England gentleman, whether we have, any 


| And.that other gentle- 


Rum left on our hands at the end of the year, is 


not at all to the purpoſe. 


We fay they have ſometimes. But that is not 


the point: They have little left | becauſe they 


make but little 3 and they make but little becauſe 
there is not a demand for more, French Rum or 
Moloſſes being cheaper, _ 'But | where thoſe iſlands 
make now but one gallon of Rum, they could 
upon enparagement make.,ten... Re 


! 


ſtanding they make but little Rum, 


our Sugar. Colonies might ſend again their Rum. to 
Virginia, | Mrng BY 


\ 


now do, it will follow that the Britiſh' ogg Co- "F 


ment; for the Rum it now makes is. not quite 


one half of -its produ&t of Sugar; that, is to lay, 
if Antigua \makes twenty, thouſand hogſheads of 
Sugar |per ann. | n 

But it. is evident from; the. experi- 


hogſheads: of Sugar there ought to-be, made near 


fourteen, thouſand hogſheads of Rum;, and this 


increaſe, both of Sugar and Rum in Antigua, 


- -, would 


its produdt_ of Rum is not quite 


7,1 = M 
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ugar, Colonies, "il 


- 


P, C AS P. would . certairily be. niade, if thete wis proper eri- 
: Ro oe 
pf SV"; Montſerrat, Nevis, and $t. Chriſtopher's; for 
0 want of encouragemerit, do not make (as, may 


appear. by the. cuſtom-houſe books of each iſland) 
one hogſhead of Rum for three hogſheads of Su- 
gar: Whereas it 1s evident by the | experienge of 
Barbadoes, that three hogſheads of Sugar ought 
to produce two hogſheads of Rum; conſequently 
the produt of Rum in thele three iſlands might 
be, upon 'proper, encouragement, increaſed to as 
much .more as it now is; | IN 4 

Add to this, the improvement. to be made in 
thoſe iſlands by which the quantity of Sugar would 
be increaſed, it will follow till farther, that the 
quantity of Rum which thoſe iſlands are capable 
of making would be above as much more as they 


now make, and conſequently the demand for 


- 


lumber would be proportionate. 


© Jamaica, the largeſt of all the Briciſh Sugar Co- 


lonies (nay bigger than all the reſt put together) is 
yet but in its infancy; having now as much land 
uncultivated as would, produce above three times 
its preſent produft, wete it cultivated ; as it certain- 
1y would be, upon proper encouragement. , | 

| But farther, as to the Sugar Colonies not being 
able to furniſh the colonies on the continent with 
Rum, it appeared by .the cuſtom-houſe books, 


"that all the Britiſh Sugar, Colonies do produce 


about one hundred thouſand | hogſheads of Sugar, 
per ann. and they ought. in . proportion. to make 
about ſeventy thouſand | hogfheads 'of 'Rum ; a 


SRinny. Fes han NNN 105 gy oy OY 
England fiſhery and Iridian trade, even according 


to. their. own hyperbolical "computation. But the 


Preſent produ&t of the 'Sugar. Colonies under all 
the 1hcumbent - diſadvantages 1s more” than the 


New-England caſuiſts can prove to” be neceſſary 
for both thoſe trades ; nay, on che coitrary, they 
will have a proof fooner than defired; that” their 


fiſhery and Indian trade do not take off one half 


Jovites::”:- i": i Bo ies ed 
_ A gentleman who'had reſided a great while at 
South-Carolina affirmed, that that colony traded 
with eight thouſand ' Indians; and yet nine hun- 
dred hogſheads of Rum was the moſt they ever im- 
ported in one year, both to ſupply' their home 
conſumption, all their trade with theſe eight thou- 
fand Indians, and to trade to other 'ports with ; 
and yet this is a colony' that is the hotteſt, has the 
largeſt harveſt of Rice, &c, and not ſupplied 6 
well with Beer, 8c. as the other northern colo- 
mans SME. 54 
| So let us allow this colony of South-Carolina 
theſe nine hundred -hogſheads; North-Carolina one 
thouſand hogſheads, Virginia and Maryland three 
thouſand hogſheads, New-York and Philadelphia 
Four thouſand hogfheads,' Rhode-Ifland and New- 
England ten thouſand hogſheads, which calcula- 


'of the Rum now actually. made in the Sugar Co- 


tion, both by their refpetive cuſtom-houſe ac- 


counts,” and by the" largeſt eſtimates that ever 
haye been made, are too large; and yet the whole 
amounts but to eighteen thouſand nine hundred 
hogſheads. FORT at” 0 T0 00 on 

' The fame perſon atteſted that the Engliſh Su- 
gar Colonies, under their preſent improvernent, did 
make forty thouſand ' hogſheads of Rum per ann. 
and could make (had they a demand for it) about 
fifty five thouſand hogſheads per ann. befides what 
thoſe large tracts of uneultivated land would pro- 
duce, ſhould they have encouragement'to plant *em, 


. It, was obſeryed. Alf; .;that the New-England © Ho 


people thus taking, from the French, their Molofles; 
Rum, and. Sugar, and ſupplying all the other 
northern. colonies | as, well as . New-foundland; 
Grear-Britain; Ireland, and Africa,.. with. larg 

quantities thereofz, was. a | vety. great hurt to. the 
revenue, for. if theſe places were not, thus ſupplied 
they muſt” be. ſupplied from our own Sugar Colo- 
nies, / and. then, every, thouſand Pound -vajue of 
Rum or Moloſſes, of . our own growth. muſt.. pay 


his Majeſty,a duty of forty five Pounas, . and every 


thouſand Pound value of Sugar a, duty, of one 
hundred and twenty Pounds. - It might ec been 
added, that it was likewiſe a great hurt. to the 
trade and navigation of this kingdom, as well as 
to the Sugar Colonies, that we cannot ſap ly. thoſe 
places with Rum, Sugar-and Moloſies of qur own 
rowth, . and in, ſhips and veſſels of; this  king- 


our Rum and Moloſſes, a duty. of four and a half 
per cent. and for our Sugar a duty,of twelve per 
cent, when New-England can ſu x 
markets with Rum, Sugar and Mololi.s of foreign 
growth without paying any of theſe duties; Was 


1t, not for this advantage they have over. us; 4 


great many of our veſſels that miſs a freight of 


Sugar in the Weſt-Indies for London,: would take 


ſome. Rum, . Moloſles and Sugar,. and go to New- 


foundland and barter-it for fiſh or oil; and then 


proceed to ſome other market with it, and might 
probably ploy . themſelves ro advyantagez. or 
might; with a little Rum, Sugar. and :Moloſles; 


80 to North-Carolina, &c. an& barter them for a 
cargo of . Pitch; Tar and ſkins, and bring to 


Great-Britain, | EP OEES > LIM EN ET nh 

3+ As to the thitd objection, that the reſtrain- 
ing the northern' colonies from diſpoſing of their 
Horfes, proviſions ahd lumber to the French and 


Hollanders, might pur chem upon ſome employ: 


ments prejudicial to Great-Britain: © _ | 
' The advocates for the Sugar Colonies ariſwered; 


that it had been ſhewn already we have more rea- 


ſon to fear that our iſlands will not be ſupplied 


with lumber, as they ought to Be, than that the 


northern colonies will want a vent for "their lum- 
ber; bur if the Britiſh Sugar Colonies could not 
take” off all their lumber, they might ſend it to 
Spain or Portugal; or to Great-Britain, where it 
might be imported duty free. They might em- 
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dom; without the. diſadvantage, of paying. for | 


ply::all the - 


ploy themſelves in raifing naval ftores, the go- - 


vernment hath ' given them a large bounty. to go 


upon that trade, which would be of vaſt advan- 


tage to our navigation, and ſave the nation three 


or four hundred:thouſand. Pounds a year, which is 
ſent out annually to'purchaſe naval ſtores from the 
north: But this favourite trade with the foreign 
Sugar Colonies hath diverted them from this ex- 
eellent deſign to the-enriching of the French, and 
to''the great prejudice and almoft ruin of our own 
WEST En eee a 
4. As to the fourth objeftion, that the Frerich 
would diftill their Moloſſes themſelves, and ſupply 
the: fiſheries with Rum, if the northern” colonies 
did'not; it was anſwered, that the French diſtilled, 
bur” very little Rum at'preſent; and Knew little of 
the matter; worms, ſtills, and other diſtilling 
utenſils coſt a great deal of money, and this 'muſt 
be a work-- of time''and a very great expence*: 
However, a poſſibility of an inconvenience that 
might happen,” ought” not to have” that regard 
paid to it as to' prevent our owr? colonies being 
relieved in a point fo very preudictal' to-them, 
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-tolonies did hot take off the French Sugars, they 
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[38 wall. 4s "to the Malt fpirits of Great-Britain, | 


with which the fiſheries were formerly ſupplied.” 
* 5. To the fifth objection, that if the northern 


would carry them to other markets ' themſelves ; 
it was anſwered, the French do already carry as 


'much Sugar to foreign markets as they can fell to _ 


advantafe; and the ſurplus, which foreigh tnar- 
kets won't take off, goes to our northern colonies, 
to purchaſe what is abſolutely neceſſary for them, 
and what they could not have conveniently from 
ahy other place. | | 

But even here the profit of the freight is gained 
not by Great-Britain, but by the northern colo- 


nies only, which is a very ſmall advantage in 


compariſon of 'the damage done by this means to 


our Sugar Colonies; eſpecially as the French can 
afford their Sugars cheaper than ours, and as the 


high duties paid for our Sugars in our plantations 
make 'it impoſſible for us to ſend any to the nor- 
thern colonies, he is Pep wa 

© 6. To the ſixth objection, that if the importa- 
tion of French and Dutch Rum and Moloſſes was 
prohibited, and they could have none but what 
they bought of the Engliſh Sugar Iſlands, or ſell 
their lumber and proviſions any where elſe; then 


the Engliſh Iſlands, like ' other monopolizers, 


would ſet what price they pleaſed upon their Rum, 
and beat down the price of their lumber and other 
goods as they ſaw fit: I Wm 
It is anſwered, if the caſe was juſt as the ob- 
Jeftion ſtates it, the Britiſh Sugar Colonies would 
be only upon a level with New-England; for as 
that place is the only market from whence lum- 
ber is imported to the Sugar Colonies, New- 
England, by a parity of reaſon, is a monopoly of 
the lumber trade, and therefore does exact an 
unreaſonable price for its lumber. 4 
But this 1s not, nor ever can be, the truth of 
the caſe, either with regard to New-England or 
the Sugar Colonies; for as in a place of fuch ex- 
tent as New-England is, where the lumber-trade 
1s carried on by a multitude of people with a view 
co each trader*s ſeparate intereſt, a monopoly of 
lumber cannot properly be made: So in the Sugar 
Colonies that lie at a vaſt diſtance from each other, 
and are rivals to each other by the production of 
the ſame commodities, a monopoly is impracticable. 
The New-England traders have no lefs than fix 
different Britiſh Iſlands to go to for Rum and 
Moloſſes: Each of thoſe iſlands is as independent 


upon the other in its polity as diſtant in ſituation. 


There 1s little or no .intercouſe, and leſs com- 
merce between [thoſe of them which are ſituated 
the neareſt to the others, and no intercouſe at 
all between the remoteſt of thoſe iſlands ;: becauſe 
the produce of them all being the ſame, there can 


be no exchange of Commodities, and conſequently 


no commerce or intercourſe. Tt follows there- 
fore were there is no intercourſe there can be 
no combination, no monopoly. On: the contra- 
ry (as has been obſerved) each iſland is a rival to 
ts neighbour, producing the ſame commodities, 
and will in common - prudence uſe all proper 
means tv have its full ſhare of trade, to which 
end nothing can be more conducive-than to ſell its 
produce at the cheapeſt rate imaginable. _ 

7. As to the ſeventh abjeion, that the French 
and Dutch Colonies furniſh our northern colonies 
with money, which they. bring to Great-Britain, 
and Jay out,in our manufactures: 6 

They anſwered, that there is no money amon 
the French and Dutch Sugar Colonigs, 1s as true 


2 


_ 
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as there are no Gold br Diamond tines in New- C 


England.: How therefore they can bring money«—L oY 


from places where there ' is not enough for the 
common uſes of life among the inhabitants, is a 
paradox which they muſt explain before. the world 
will take it upon their —_— OS LOT 
Tf then that aſffertion be not founded in truth, 


it follows that they do not lay out money brought 


from thoſe places in the manufaCtures of Great- 
Britain, "Their traffick for fiſh in the Streights, 
(a trade in which they have ſupplanted Great- 
Britain) may furniſh them. with money, but we 


deny that, fuch money is laid out by them in the 


manufa&tures of Great-Britain, On. the contra- 
ry, it is to be preſumed, that their money is laid 
out with the French and Dutch in Europe for 
Eaft-India goods, French Silks, and other foreign 


commodities; for as, it appeared by their own | 


evidence, at . the bar of the houſe of commons, 
they import ſuch wares into New-England; and 
we muſt ſuppoſe they pay for them in money or 
fiſh, till they can prove that lumber is a valuable 
commodny in France and Holland. h 

But ſuppoſing the New-England people do lay 
out their product of fiſh in Britiſh manufactures, 
is that a ſufficient compenſation to Great-Britain 
for robbing her of the fiſh-trade to the Streights? 
Does not the New-England people by their con- 
feſſion acknowledge by implication, that they 
reap the profit both in navigation ' and trade up 
the Streights, which uſed to be enjoyed by Great- 
Britain ,itfelf ? What advantage 1s it to, Britain to 
have this money laid out in her manufactures? 
Would it not be a far greater to be the carrier of 
theſe. manufaCtures to. the Streights, and to bring 
home. this money in her own ſhips, navigated by 
her own ſailors? _ SOT - 

8. To. the charge, that the luxury and extra- 
vagancy,, of the Engliſh Sugar Colonies is the real. 
occafion of their declining : _ SY Dk OLE 

_ It was anſwered, that the people of New-Eng- 
land may be both induſtrious and parſimonious ; 
for if we will take their own words for it, they 
are very. poor, and cannot be otherwiſe, But is 
1t a virtue to he very frugal when a man has no 
money to ſpend? perhaps it is a New- 
England virtue. , 

The inhabitants of the Sugar Colonies, *tis ſaid 
are very. rich and very luxurious: That the pro- 
duct of theſe Colonies is. of the richeſt: ſort, and 
1S a mine to. Great-Britain is allowed, and has 
been fully proved; but that the proprietors of the 
ſoil and manufactures are far from being rich is 
evident. from: the proofs already made to the par- 
liament, that they do not clear five Shillings for 
every hundred pound weight of Sugar they make. 

This the New-England traders would think 
but a moderate profit upon one of their ſhort 
voyages; but it is too much for an inhabitant of 


the Sugar Colonies, who runs infinite more riſque 
. on the heat of the torrid zone, does the duty, 


and 1s liable to all the hazards of a camp in time 
of war, and in time of peace lives. the moſt care- 
ful life of any of the inhabitants under the ſun, 
That this 1s truly the cafe of the planter in the 
Sugar Colonies, all mankind that are well ac- 
quainted with them will atteſt; but it may be 
evinced, from the nature/of a Weſt-Indian eſtate 
itſelf, which is. ſubject to ruin by the French, to 
fire trom ., the; combultible nature of the Sugar 
Canes, which are its product; from the vaſt ex- 
pence of buildings and materials for making Su- 
gar and Rum, from the like expence in Negroes, 

; cattle 


ab 
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cattle and Mules; from the riſque of mortality in 


value. of a well ſettled plantation. And laſtly, 
the expence of feeding, the care, anxiety, and 


- Ptudent condudt of governing two or thrbe hun- 


dred Negroes with ftrict juſtice and humanity, 
and 'with advantage - to himſelf, is the ſtation of a 
planter: And'is not this a ſtation that requires as 
much fortitude, induſtry, and ceconomy as catch- 
ing fiſh, or buying ſkins from the Indians of New- 
land? In ſhort, without a good ſhare of all the 
qualifications neceflary to conduCt an: affair -the 
moſt complicated in its nature, ſurrounded with 


Z 
J 


© difficulties and hazards, and in; which the niceſt 
' ceconomy: and order muſt be obſerved, it is im- 


poſſible a planter can-reap any* profit from his 
eſtate. Therefore /if-+planters are rich, they muſt 
be the beſt: ceconomiſts, and the moſt induſtrious 
wen in the world. bo 01: 5.551020 iy of 
:-> But let us hear what all gentlemen that have 
travelled to the Sugar Colonies and to New-Eng- 
land will fay of the inhabitants of both; To them 


' let the appeal be made, as being impartial- obſer- 
' vers: of a country to which they are attached by 


no prejudice of education. It will apppear, by 
their teſtimony, that the inhabitants of the Sugar 
Colonies are a polite people, being generally edu- 


cated in England in the beſt manner: And if vir- 


tue and morality be the reſult of a good educa- 
tion, they are as well entitled to both as the 
ſubjects of England, and more than the people of 
New-England, who are educated in their own 


mean ſeminaries. © 


To all impartial ſtrangers we appeal whether 
the inhabitancs of the Britiſh Sugar Colonies are 


not /the moſt benevolent hoſpitable people in the 


world, and whether every ſtranger, and eſpecially 
Engliſhmen, be not received there with ſingular 
regard? On the contrary, let them ſay whether 


_ the inhabitants of New-England, and eſpecially 


of Boſton, do not always expreſs a jewiſh antipa- 


thy to ſtrangers, even-to . their fellow ſubjeCts of 
" England and the :Sugar Colonies, whom they call 


by the invidious name of foreigners; and indeed 


- - treat them according]y. 


But perhaps hoſpitality is not in the New-Eng- 
land catalogue of virtues, but ſtands for a vice, 


and goes by the name of luxury or profuſeneſs ; 


— this miſtake of hoſpitality for that vice was 
perhaps the reaſon why the New-England people 
thought it applicable to the inhabitants of the Su- 
xr Colonies. Cy 

' 9. To the ninth obyeftion, that the+ trade of 
the Engliſh Sugar Colonies is in their preſent cir- 
cumſtances vaſtly profitable; for that little iſland 
of Barbadoes, in the year 1730, imported twenty- 
two thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty-nine hog(- 
heads of Sugar, of which they made 340,396 1. 
clear profit, Bo ae > 

It is admitted to be true, when Rum and Mo- 
loſſes bear a reaſonable price, then a plantation 
may with the niceſt ceconomy pay its own charges 
out of theſe articles. But if the New-England 
traders take Rum from foreigners, and Moloſles 
to be diſtilled into Rum by themſelves, then the 
Rum. and Molofſes will be ſo far from bearing 
ſuch a charge, that. on the contrary, they will 
bear no charge at all, but the Moloſſes muſt be 
given to the Hogs, as the French uſed to do till 
New-England taught them how to make a better 
profit of it.” Have not then the Barbadians reaſon 
to complain? | | 

V OL. Ill. 


perty, which is always half 


| ſix Pence a gallon ſhould be 


the French plantations! are increaſed above one 
-third in the; annual valne purely. by that. pernict- 
ous trade. This increaſe to foreigners is a pro- 
portionable diminution of our. own Sugar Colonies, 
and conſequently a diſadvantage to Great-Britain. 

But is the product of that little iſland Barbadoes 
no. leſs than 340,396 1. brought into the ports of 
Great-Britain in one year? What then muſt be 
the net. produ6t of all the Sugar Colonies? '----an 
immenſe -fum no doubt. And is this all brought 
into the ports of | Great-Britain? What | a' foun- 
tain . of treaſure. muſt this be to the kingdom, 
even by the confeffion of the enemies: to'' our 
Britiſh Sugar: Colonies! Do therefore the New- 
England traders imagine that the -parliament -of 
Grear-Britain will. ſacrifice- this immenſe treaſure 
to the advantage of a few New-England diſtillers? 
Or-if it was a, diſadvantage to all New-England 
(from whence Great-Britain derives no advan- 
tage in compariſon of that) would it not be juſt 
policy to ſupport the Sugar Colonies? But when 
the preſent oppoſition is conſidered as founded on 
a trade with the French the :natural and impla- 


. cable enermes of this kingdom, what honeſt 


Engliſhman will look upon-.jit , without diſdain? 
eſpecially after it has appeared evident fronr reaſon, 


$97. 
. By the afliſtance of the: New-England traders, © H_A p: 
the French now have that great advantage; and | 
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from undoubted teſtimony, and even by the im- 


plicit confeſſion of the New-England people con- 
cerned in this oppoſition, that the. French have 
increaſed - one. third per annum in their wealth by 
this ' very trade; that one hon Colonies have de- 
clined in proportion, - as has been proved already ; 
and to complete the misfortune, the New-England: 
traders have drained even the Britiſh Sugar Colo- 
nies _of all their current caſh, for no other pur- 
poſe but to purchaſe Moloſſes and Rum of the 
French. This is a fact known by all the inha- 
bitants of the Sugar Colonies, .who are ready to 
prove it in the moſt ſolemn manner. : 
_ The two houſes having heard the ſeveral fats 
Rated, with the proofs, and conſidered the argu- 
ments and inferences. drawn from them, paſſed 
an aCt of the following tenour.  _ 


- That after the 25th of December, 1733, there An a& 
ſhould be paid a duty of nine Pence a gallon for paſſed in 


all Rum and ſpirits made in any of the plantations 


favour of 
the Sugar 


not ſubject to Great-Britain on the importation? ©,1onies. 


of them into any of the Britiſh plantations.; That 
paid for all foreign 
Molofies and Syrups imported ; and five Shillings 


per hundred weight Engliſh money, for Sugar . 
and Paneles imported: And that no Sugars, Pa- 


neles, Syrups, or Molofles, ſhould be imported 
into Ireland, unleſs ſhipped in Great-Britain. 

And an allowance of two Shillings per hun- 
dred weight 1s allowed more than heretofore on 
the exportation of refined. Sugars. But the im- 
portation of Spaniſh or Portugueſe Sugars into 
Great-Britain 1s ſtill permitted by the ſame act. 


_ Since the paſſing: the aboveſaid act, the Mer- 


chants and planters concerned in the Britiſh Sugar 
Colonies /preterred a petition. to the houſe. of com- 
mons, ſetting forth, that by two acts of | parlia- 
ment, paſſed in the: 12th and 22d of Car. II. 


the inhabitancs of the ſaid colonies were reſtrained: 


from ſending Sugars to foreign markets before 
they are firſt landed in Great-Britain. 


o 


- That how prudent ſoever this reſtraint may 
have been at the time the Sugar trade in the Weit- 
Indies was entirely in our: hands; yet now that. 
2 25 N55 i LY 4:28 


our 


/THE PRESEN'P|S DIS TE: 


by P. our Sugar Iflands are in a declining condition, 


APN 


_ chiefly - the. increaſe of the French ſettlements, 
it would be highly beneficial to Great-Britain,” as 
the gn apprehend, to put the Brigſh ſub- 


7 a "capacity of diſputing / foreign” markets 
with "che French, and to permit. him to carry his 


Sugars earlier | and cheaper to theſe. markets than 
he can: now do under the reſtraint aforeſaid. 

\ That the Sugar Colonies import yearly ' into 
this kingdom Sugar enough for our own home 
conſumption, and alſo a large ſurplus for re-ex- 
portation to foreign parts; but the demand from 
abroad has greatly decreafed within theſe few years, 
and the markets for that commodity have been 
foreſtalled by the French; not only to the preju- 
dice of the Sugar trade, but alſo of the general 
trade of Great-Britain. 

That if Britiſh ſhips were | permitted to go. to 
foreign markets under proper reſtrictions, without 
unloading here, the whole charge, and in a great 
meaſure the riſque of a double voyage, would 
be ſaved, and the obliging ſuch ſhips to return to 
Great-Britain, unload and take their clearance 
here, before their proceeding on another American 
voyage would be attended with this farther good 


effect, that they muſt afford to carry ny at 


the cheapeſt rates, or return home empty ; 
this regulation (as the petitioners conceive) would 
extend our navigation, and contribute to make 
us the carriers of Europe, without prejudicing 
the revenue, all the duties on Sugar being drawn 
back on the re-exportation of it to foreign parts. 

| For theſe reaſons the petitioners humbly pray 
this honourable houſe, that a liberty may ' be 
granted of carrying Britiſh Sugar from our Sugar 
Colonies in America directly to any foreign mar- 
kets to the ſouthward of Cape Finiſterre, upon 
the fame conditions that the people of Carolina 
are permitted to carry their Rice to the ſaid mar- 
kets, and alſo of carrying ſuch Sugars to any 
foreign markets to the northward of Cape Finif- 
terre, after firſt touching at Grear Britain, giv- 
ing in a manifeſt of their cargo, and entering into 
bond to return to Great-Britain before they pro- 
ceed on another Weſt-India voyage. 

But 1 dont find the parliament are yet inclined 
to indulge our Sugar Colonies, ſo far as to alter 


_ the ats of navigation in their favour; nor did 


CHAP. 


V. 


_ they think fit, by the act they paſſed in the year 


1733, tO prohibit the Britiſh Colonies on the con- 
tinent to carry ther Horſes, lumber and provi- 
ſions to the French and Dutch ſettlements, tho? 


. they laid duties on Sugar, Rum and Moloſles 


imported from thence. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Lucayo or Bahama-Iſlands; of Bermudas or 
the Summer-1ſlands ; and of the Iſland of New- 
 foundland. © 


H E Lucayo's or Bahama-Iſlands, the chief 


whereof are Bahama, Lucayo, Elcathera or 


> Long-lIfland, the iſlands of Andros, Providence, 


Bahama 
Iſlands. 
Situation. 


St. Salvador or Cat-Ifland, Samana, Maquana and 
Heneago, are fituated in the Atlantick-Ocean, 
north cf Cuba, extending from the ſouth-eaſt to 
the north-weſt; between 21 and 27 degrees of 
north latitude, and between 53 81 rees 
of weſtern longitude. There, are faid to be ſeve- 
ral hundreds of th:m ; but then I preſume every 


| lictle rock that appears above water is taken into 


the. account; however, there are about thirty of 
2 


them (of which Lacayo is:the largeſt) that Ny 1 C _ P, 


a tolerable figure,glome; of -them-/ twenty, 
ang twenty goof in length, outs, molt often then 
way! 4 narrow. , 5 S232 17.007 ;3--4x5 

The iſland» of Bahama, which. com 
its .name_to::the: reſt, is ſituated between 26-and 
27 degrees north latitude, twenty or thirty leagues 
to the/caftward of the continent}, of Florida, be- 
ing about/ twenty leagues in, length, but ſcarce 
four in breadth. Neither this -@r- any: of the reſt 
are conſtantly inhabited, except. Providence ant 
three or. wat -more near a in AW 100 all the 
ray ugatrt HOG 

AL WT to which Connhebas gave , the 8t: Salva« 
name of .St; Salvador, is ſituated in 24 degrees 4 
north latitude, and 76 degrees (of weſtern longt- 
tude: _ This and the reſt of the. Bahama-Iflands 

are ſaid/to enjoy a good air and foil z, but having 

= Gold or Silver in them, and being ſurround 
by rocks and ſhoals which render the navigation 
difficult, the. Spaniards did not think them worth 
the planting after they had extirpated-the natives. . 

| Providence, [the chief of theſe iſlands poſſeſſed Provi- 
by the ' Engliſh, is ſituated -in 25 degrees north 4cnce. | 


Wa 


' latitude, and /4$ degrees weſtern longitude, being 


about eight TY in length and three-1n breadth, 
The reaſon the: Engliſh choſe to plant this rather 
than ſome of the g i iſlands, I preſume, was 
becauſe here was a good harbour capable of bes 
ing defended by a ſmall force, and fo ſituated that 
a ſhip cant paſs from Spaniſh America to Europe, 
without being met with by cruizers ſtationed here 

in time of war, At leaſt theſe .were the views 
the pirates and privateers had who- reſorted hither 
before the Engliſh eſtabliſhed a regular government 
m theſe iſlands, and erected fortifications for their 
defence. Nor do the. Engliſh confine! themſelves 
to the iſland of Apr feos. only, but have: plan- 
tations in ſeveral-of the neighbouring iſlands which 
he more expoſed to the ravages of an enemy in 
time of war; but upon apprehenſion of an inva» 
fion, I preſume, the people in chem, with the beft 
of their effects, may retire to FROvaans: for 
protection. .- 

Theſe iſlands, as has how binted already, were Hiſtory 
diſcovered by CoLumsus on” the 11th of Octo- - the Ba- 
ber 1492, of which the land of Guanahani being Idands 
the firſt iſland he made, the Admiral altered the 
name of it to that of St. Salvador, in memory of 
his deliverance ; for his men began to grow muti- 


nous, looking upon themſelves as loſt in a bound- 


leſs ocean z and the Admiral, it ſeems was ar 
that time under apprehepſions they would throw 


| him over-board for engaging them in ſo hazard- 


ous an undertaking.  - 

The Admiral relates, that he found the and 
populous, well planted and watered, but generally 
flat, low land, without hills: That the people 
were perfe&tly naked, of a middle ſtature and 
olive complexion their eyes and hair black, 
and ſome of their faces and bodies painted with 
a kind of vermilion; Their principal ornament 
being a thin gold plate faſhioned like a creſcent, 
which hung over the upper-lip, and” their arms 
were ſpears pointed with the bones of fiſhes; but 
that they were an exceeding inoffenſive hoſpitable 
people, bringing the Spaniards ſuch proviſions as 
their iſland produced; that they had no other 
merchandize to exchange for their European goods, 
but Cattons and Parrots; and there were no 
four-footed- animals on theſe iſlands, unleſs ſome 
little Cur-dogs. The Spaniards therefore having 
learnt that they had their Gold from the age” 

e C 


" 


OF THE BRITISH AMERICAN t8t.anDS ty - 


CHAP. feft theſs illands for the preſent, and {vt fail for 
'Cuba and ' Hiſpaniola;z 'bat difcovering 
that there were 'pe 


| afterwards 
i fiſheries in "theſe ſeas, and 
finding 


for pear] Oyſters; and obliging them frequeritly 
to continue in the” water beyond their ſtrength, 
by this and other oppreffions Gity deſtroyed all the 
Indians” in the Bahama-Iflands; infomueh that in 
a few years there was'not a man left-uporr ther) : 
And: they. remained deſtitute of - inhabitants for 
mthany/ years; only the- Spaniards frotm Caba-and 
Hiſpamota, vifited - them now and-then' for ſuch 
fruits and proviſions as-the country afforded. ' _ 
- Providence and the neighbouring iſlands after- 


| wards became the ' refuge of privateers-and buc- 


caneersj but- about the year 1664:-Captain Wrr.- 


/LTtAM SaYLE being driven hither by fireſs*of-wea- 


ther, and acquainting; the” proprietors of Carolina 
with: the commodiouſheſs of: the ſtation," they ob- 
tained a grant of it from King CHartEs II. and 


colonies were ſent 'thither, which were.:often 'at- 


racked by the Spaniards; and in the laſt war' both 


| French -and Spaniards uniting 'their forces, 'took 


p. 
V. 
od WAY 
(+ 
Provi- 
dence. 
Za- 


and. demoliſhed the forts ere&ted on Providence, 
carrying off great part of the inhabitants and their 
Negroes; but quitting the iſland afterwards, the 
Engliſh. who eſca 
forts, and being reinforced from England, made 
the iſland ftronger than ever z and Providence being 
now [a royal government, and” found: to be fo 
commodiouſly fituated to command! the naviga- 
tion of thoſe ſeas h which the Spaniards 
bring all their wealth to Europe, there 1s no doubt 
to. be made but the government will render this 
iſland as ſtrong as poſſible, and make ic a ftation 
for their cruizers in caſe of a rupture with the 
French and Spaniards. Fra, 
> The Bermuda or Summer-Iſlands, fo called from 
Sir GzoRGEs SUMMER, who happened to run his 
ſhip a-ground here in a voyage to Virginia in the 
year 1609, are ſituated in the Atlantick-Ocean in 
32 degrees 3o \minutes north latitude, and in 65 
de of weſtern longitude, about two hundred 
and fifty leagues eaſt of Charles Town m South- 


_ Carolina. Biſhop BzxxLEY, who was about to 


erect a College here for the benefit of the Indians 
on the neighbouring continent, informs us, that 
they are a cluſter of ſmall iſlands lying in a very 
narrow compaſs (almoſtin the ſhape of a Shepherd's 
crook) containing about twenty thouſand acres, 


| walled round in a manner with rocks, which 


render them inacceſſible to pirates or enemies; 
there being but two narrow entrances, both of 
them well guarded by forts. 
That no part of the world enjoys a purer: air 
ora more temperate climate, the heat being mo. 
derated by conſtant ſea-breezes, ſo that the whole 
ear is like the latter end of a fine May in Eng- 
nd, and the iſlands reſorted to for health as the 
Montpelier of America z nor are they more remark 
able for their health than their plenty, their being 


beſides beef, mutton, and poultry, a great abun- 


dance of garden-ſtuff of all kinds in perfection, and 
a variety .of good fiſh taken on their coaſts; and 
the people at the ſame time are repreſented (by Dr. 
BERKLEY) a$a plain, contented and eaſy people, 
tree from avarice and luxury, and corruptions that 
attend thoſe vices; and ſays, they ſhew more hu- 
manity to ,their ſlaves, and charity to one ano- 
ther, .as well as a better ſenſe of *religious matters, 
than the Engliſh in the other plantations: One 


\ realon whereof is ſuppoſed to. be, that condemned 


the inhabitants of the Baharma-Illands were 


ped -returned and rebuilt their. 


efiminils who" are employed in the manufaturesC HA F | 


of Sugar and "Tobacco are never tranſported hi--; 
ther. And among a people of ſuch a charaRter, 
and-in a fituation thus cireumſtantiated, he ap- ___. 
+ ogg a ſetyinary of religion” and learning. 

(for "the inftruftion of the natives .of America) 
might very fitly 'be planted ; eſpecially as it was _ 


a place where neither riches nor Juxity. abounded 


to divert then from their ſtudies; pone. of thoſe 
rich commodities of Sugar or Tobacco. All the 


employment of the inhabirants was, the rtiaking of 


Jojner's-work, the building of flops, mak 
hats of the Palmeto; leaves, raifing Corn; fruit, 


" 3 


nr and . other proviſions, , which they 


ſent to the plantations that wanted them. pt 
The ſociety for the propagation of the goſpel A callegs | 


& . < 
4 : 
Cw 
. ry o 
F # + 
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had 'fo good 'an opinion of the propoſal made intend 


thern' by Biſhop'BrzxLzy (then Dean of Kerty, 02ee 


in' Ireland) of erecting a college or ſemihaty at yere; 


Bermudas, that they affiſted him in procuring a 


bured to'the expence'of the undertaking; And the 


Do&tor with three fellows of Trinity College in 


'Dublin, viz. the Rev; Mr. Wiitram Trnomy- 


ON, JonaTHan Roctrs, and Janrzs Kino, 
Maſters 'of Art, with ſeveral 'of the Do&or's re- 


lations, who were people of fortune, 'embarked 
for Bermudas, in order to lay the foundation of 


the intended' college; 'but they were unfortunate- 


ly driven by a ſtorm to Long-Ifland, in, che pro- 
vince” of: New-York, from whence the Doctor 
with his companions viſited Bofton' and ſeveral 0- 


_ for it from King 'Geoxoe T. and contri- 


ther great towns in New-England, where they 


preached and performed other parts of their func- 
tion. | But the ereting a X 
was at length entirely laid afide:” Doftor Br x x- 


of that kind, and is now a Biſhop in Ireland, _ 
Tam not' fully acquainted with the reaſons that 
brought the 'Do&tor back, but have heard it ſug- 
geſted by ſome, that he found the deſign of erect- 
ing a college at Bermudas impra@ticable, without 
a much larger ſtock than he carried with him; 
and ſome great men that had promiſed to contri- 
bute largely to the defign did not anſwer his ex- 

tations; tho? they made hinmi ſome amends for 
is difappointment, ' by procuring him the bi- 
ſhoprick he enjoys. Whether the Reverend gentle- 
men that went over with him returned to Eng- 
land, or had cures afligned them in our plantati- 
ons abroad, I am not informed, | 

No iſlands were better” covered 
groves of Cedar than theſe, when the Engliſh firſt 
arrived here : They built their houſes' and floops. 
with ſcarce any other wood ; but it is almoſt all 
cut down, and the iſland: thereby more expoſed to 
ſtorms and hurricanes than formerly, which ſome- 
times deſtroy the fruits of the earth. 


with fine. 


2 college''at Bermudas Thede- 


LEY returned home without effefting any thing 11. 


The chief town is that of St. George, - ſituated 614” 
in the north-weſt part of theſe iſlands, and con- town. 


tains about a thouſand houſes, with a town-houſe, 
or guild-hall, in which their: aſſembly and courts 
of juſtice fit, the government being the ſame here 
as in the Britiſh-INands. They have alſo a hand- 
ſome church in the town, and a good: library, 
ſaid to be chiefly the benefaftion of Dr. Bray ; 
and the inhabitants may amount to eight or ten 
thouſand people in all the iſlands. Their principal 
grain is Indian Corn, and they have almoſt: all 
manner of plants and fruits that grow in the op- 
polite continent of South-Carolina, with plenty 
of Europeat) cattle, fiſh and fowls. The water 
prelerved in-theis ponds or reſervoirs in the time of 

| Yains,z 


| c nA. 


Now 


— foundland. 
: Situation. 


"bounded 


- 


1, THE- PRESENT: Sumner 


rains, - is - faid to be pale to their-, - fpring- 
water, 

' New-foundland i is ſituated in the Atlantick-1 Oce- 
an, between 4.7 and 52 degrees north latitude, / and 
between 455. and 60 degrees of weſtern longitude, 

i the 'Streights of Belle-Ifle, which ſe- 
parates it from New-Bricain on the ,north, . by 


; the Atlantick-Ocean on: the caſt and ſouth, and 


Extent. 


by. the Bay of St.. Lawre 
triangular form, about three hundred and. fifty 


' miles in length--from north to ſouth, and abont 


two hundred miles in breadth at the baſe « or OO 


'eſt part from eaſt to welt... 


_ Climate. 


det 


- » great- depth. for four or five months annually, .in- 
9 Math that it. is ſcarce habitable when the 


Notwithſtanding this iſland. lies : more. to- the 


| ſouthward than England, . the. winters are much þ. 


colder, and. the earth covered with ſnow: for a 


ſun 
3s in the ſouthern ſigns; the reaſon whereof muſt 


be, that it hes. near : the coaſt of New-Britain,. a 
vat frozen continent, over - which -the north-we 


wind blowing . for many. hundred - miles, makes 
the countries. that lie on that fide of the Atlantick 
much colder” than thoſe on this fide that ocean. in 
the ſame latitudes; however, at Midſummer it is 


Aaid it is much hotter in Pryrouniand than it on 


| Face of 


the coun- 
try. 


Harbours. - 


Fiſhery. 


with us. 
The face. of the coljiry. is big h and moun- 
tainous, covered for the .moſt _ with woods of 


[Pine and Furz and where it is cleared of wood it 


is all a barren heath, an which neither Corn or 
graſs. will grow: There is not, however, any 


want of good freſh water, and the coaſt affords 


abundance of commodious bays and harbours, 
particularly thoſe of Bonaviſta, Trinity, Concep- 
tion, St, John's and Bull-bay on the ſouth-eaſt 
part ,of the iſland; and thoſe of St. Mary's, Pla- 
.centia and Fortune's-bay on the ſouth. The fiſh- 
ing-banks of Newfoundland have proved an inex- 
hauſtible fund of wealth to the Engliſh, French, 


and other nations of Europe for an hundred years 


_ -paſt, there being 


Banks. 


Cape 


Inhabi- 
tants. 


Chief 
_ town, 


dred fail of ſhips that: load with Cod-fiſh here 
every ſeaſon for the Mediterranean and other parts 
of Europe. 
The chief bank lies about twenty leagace from 
Race the ſouth-weſt promontory, and is 
.about an hundred. leagues in-length, and five and 
twenty: in breadth, There is another to the weſt- 
ward called Verte-bank, about twenty-five leagues 
4n length, and- twelve in breadth; and the ſeaſon 
of fiſhing continues from the vernal *rill the au- 
rumnal. equinox, and of late ſomething longer. 

There are but very few native Indians on the 
iſland; but at the ſeaſon for hunting, the Indians 
from New-Britain paſs the Streights of Belle-Iſle 
and come over hither to hunt. 

The chief towns or harbours are, 1 Bonaviſta, 
on the eaſt ſide of the iſland. 2. St. John's, the 


capital, ſituate in 47 degrees north latitude, on 


the ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland. And, 4. Placen- 
tia, ſituate on a bay of the ſame name, which 


| belonged to the French, *cill it was yielded to 


Britain with all the reſt of the iſland then in the 
hands of the French, by the treaty of Utrecht, 
ann. 171 

It 1s "6 and cold and uncomfortable a country, that 
there do not above four or. five / hundred fami- 
hes of Engliſh remain here all the year, beſides 
the garriſons that are kept in St. John's, Placentia, 
and. other fortreſſes; but in - the fiſhing ſeaſon 


| chere "IP be eight or ten thouſand people more 


2 


-all lived without divine. w 
for; the. propagation of the goſpel ſent a Miſſionary M;g;ons- 


z ty. 
bur. he is: a-kind of itinerant preacher viſiting Pri- 
nity-Harbour, 


Plages, ashe! has oppor 


| nce, which ſeparates, Wt ;: 
from Canada, on: the. weſt. + This iſland is of a 


uſed to fiſh upon 
-Indians for Furrs and ſkins at the pre 


of Northampton, and 'others, « 


ſeldom leſs than five or fix hun- 


perpe 
8kirmiſhes between the Engliſh and French at 
| Newfoundland, both by fea and land; ſometimes 


here, which! come over-hither either to; take; ts care CH AP. 


the fiſh, and- make! them :;fit- for market: Theſe 


,.*till the' ſociety 


thither | ately, who, reſides at: Bonaviſta! uſiially; 


; Placentinz;, a —_— Whit! 
tunity, oo 1 


V. 
na 


The oil. of - this .cofinitry- is a ahinds af os. The foil, 


.vel ſand,;.afd ftones, 1and ; as has been: obſerved, 


yields ſcarce any Corn,! graſs, or fruitsz-but hete 
is great_plenty of fiſh, fowl, and yeniſen/' As 
for other; neceſlaries, the. inhabitants receive. them 
from England —_—_ at _ return of won ſhip- 

Ede was ain - -aS 
mirkons, of Great-Britain, -by virtue 'of Canor's 


.diſcoyery;-of vt in the reigh of 'Hengar VI.sand 
ſome voya 


ceeding reigns by Engliſh'adventurers, who br 


ges that were» made: thither in the"ſuc- 


from thence Furrs and fiſh z: but the Engliſh making 
no ſettlements there, the 'Portuguefe' and-Frehch 
the banks;”and trade with the 
roper ſeaſons: 


. Whereupon the | Engliſh revived their claim tothe 
country again, ' and aQtually ſeized ſeveral Portu- 
 gueſe ſhips on the coaſt of /Newfoundland, bring- 
-ing them to England as lawful prizes. 


In the year 
ant to the Earl 
that part' of the 
iſland which lies between Cape Bonaviſta "and 


1610, King 'James I. made a 


Cape St. Mary's, and the (grantees being incorpo- 


rated and-formed into a 'company, ſent a-colony 


'thither ; but the ſeverity of the weather, ſickneſs, 


and ſcarcity of proviſions, 'obliged the planters to 
return to England: And in the year 1620, Sir 


:Gzoxce CaLvert, afterwards Lord | Baltimore, 


obtained a patent of that jpart'"of the” country 
which lies between the bay of Bulls and Cape Sr. 


in 1623, the Lord Baltimore himſelf went' over 
with his family, and erected 'a fort for 'the ſe- 
curity of his plantation; and other Engliſh adven- 
turers came over and ſettled. on 'the iſland. In 
the mean time, the Engliſh inſiſted on the ſole 


right of fiſhing on the coaſt; and having a ſqua» 


dron of men of war ſent thither for their protec- 


tion, 'in the reign of King Jamzs I. drove all 


others from thence: But in\ the” reign of King 
CHaRLEs II. the French were ſuffered to ſettle 
at Placentia, and afterwards poſſeſſed ” themſelves 
of great part of the iſland. To'the war that hap- 
pened after the revolution, there were tual 


the Engliſh attacked the French Colonies, but 
to little purpoſe; and the French from Placentia 
returned their viſits with better ſucceſs, making 
themſelves maſters of ſeveral Engliſh ſettlements : 


And in Queen Anne's reign, in the year 1705, 


they burnt St. John's, the Engliſh capital, but 
could not however take the fort which command- 
ed the town: And at the peace of Utrecht, anno 
1713, the Queen obliged the French to yield up 


part of the do- Hor. 


Mary's; and Sir Gzorcs fent'a colony to-Fer- 
riland, being within the limits of his patent, where 
they built houſes, and ereted a falt-work':: And 


all that part of the iſland they poſſeſſed'to Great- | 


Britain, by an article of the following tenour, viz. 
- The iſland of Newfoundland, with the adjacent 
iſlands, ſhall belong of right wholly to Britain : 
But the ſubjects of France ſhall be allowed to 
catch ' fiſh and dry them on the land, in that part 


only of the ſaid iſland, and no other,” which 


ſtretches _ 


OF THE BRITISH AMERICAN ISLANDS. BY x 
C =S P: ſtretches from the place called Cape Bonaviſta to a national weakneſs may be urged only to prevent CHAP: 
a 9. the _northern_point of the faid iſland, and from , the dereQtion, of a, miniſtctial negligence 9) Gw 


| | d f or gun 
_ - thence. running down by the weſtern ſide reaches. __._ 3. Becauſe, we have. found by. experience. that we 
as far as the place called Point Riche; but the can never be too attentive to the preſervation of 


French ſhall not fortify any place in Newfound- the poſſeſſions and dependencies of this kingdom, 
land, or ere& any buildings there, beſides ſtages. ſince treaties alone will not bind thoſe powers; who 
_ made of boards, and huts neceſſary and uſuat for * from the proximity of their ſituations, from fa- 
drying of fiſh; or reſort to the faid iſland beyond vourable opportunities or other inducements, may 


zthe.tim tary fgr fi and dryipg of fiſh.,. .. = ted to-attac inv hem,,,But the-wm- 
TR þ- "i to the ſtate” of the F} rtificatiahe in the Bri- te ago of4 Briar WI mole 
0 0iiſh plantations four, years ago, and! particulafly ped}. and.mare effecinal, th fional &x- 


tifications ; k x 

in the Choſe of the iſlands, this may in a great meaſure pedients of flutuating and variable negotiations, 
which, in former times, have been often more adap- 

ted to the preſent neceſſities of the Miniſter; than 

to the real honour and laſting ſecurity of the nation. 


Britiſh Co- be gathered from a proteſt of the houſe of Lords 


lonies. 


in the year 1734, upon its being carried in that 
houſe not to. give the commirtee power-to' take 
the ſecurity of the plantations into their conſide- 4. Becauſe we apprehend the debarring this 
—_ bis 74 I le Eprdyrdif "0 from = inquiry wy conduct Lo Mi- 

o whittyreſolution ſgveraymoble Kor Tent=niſters "for! t ne paſt, or, from &vin£ their ad- 
ed, for the. following CY lA & Movies 1. matters-/of by beer ky | oe el 
7. Becauſe we apprehend that the power pro- for the time to come, tends to deſtroy the very 
poſed to be given to the committee was not only being of this houſe, and of conſequence the whole 
expedient but abſolutely neceflary,;ſinee;(hy the frame) of... aur copſtitution : And how ttielanchioly 
account given by ſeveral Lords who attended the a view muſt it be to all his Majeſty's ſubjects; 
committee, and contradicted by none) it appeared to ſee the private property of ſo many particulars, 


to the houſe, that, from, the information,of Mer- 
chahts of  undoubted crait, Jamaica, Barbadoes, 


and miſerable a condition that they might be 
taken in twenty-four hours; and we conceive that 
ſuch imminent danger of ſuch valuable poſſeſſions 


required” an 1mmmediate and” minute—examinarior, 


in order to diſcover the cauſes and nature of the 
danger, and to apply proper and adequate reme- 
dies. | 


2. Becauſe we conceive that the chief reaſon _ur- 


ged in the debate againſt this inquiry, is the 
{trongeſt argument imaginable for it, viz. That 
4t' might diſcover the weakneſs of. theſe: iſlands 
' In the preſent critical juncture | of affairs, and 
invite our enemies to. invade them : Whereas, we 
think, that this critical juncture calls upon us-to 
put our poſſeſſions in a ſtate of defence and fecu- 
rity in all .eventsz and fince we cannot ſuppoſe 
that their preſeat defenceleſs condition. 18 unknown 
to thoſe powers who are the moſt likely to take 
the advantage of it, we apprehend it'to be both 
| prudent and neceſſary that thoſe powers ſhould at 
the fame .time know, that the care and attention 
_ of this houſe was employed. for providing for their 
ſecurity : We conceive likewiſe, that ſuch an argu- 
ment may tend to debar a_houſe of parliament 
from looking into any of our affairs either foreign 
or domeſtick, if in any tranſaction at any time 
| there ſhall appear to have: been a weak, treache- 
rous, or negligent management, the directors will 
never fail to lay hold of that argument to ſtop any 
_ parliamentary inquiry z, and the fear of diſcovering 


wy 


VOL ml 


$4 ſo advantageous a.trade-tg the who! 


. 


and the Leeward-Iflands, were\in .fo defenceleſs.” and yer (as tar as it.ppears-to us) tots 


And we are the more ſur- 


Z ated 


2440 


o be.brought undex the i{pectior 
by the adminiſtration ? 
prized to find this backwardneſs with regard to the 
intereſt of our colonies, ſince we are perſuaded that 
the balance of trade" is at preſefit"agai 
parts of the world, and only compenſated in fome 
degree by what we gain by our Weſt-India trade : 
Neither can we allow that they ouglit to be left 
to look after themſelves, ſince they have a right 
to claim even more than the protection of their 
mother country, by the great wealth they annually 


*tranſmit ro it, and' the great duties they pay to. 


the increaſe of the publick funds and the civil liſt : 


us ifi rtoft | 


And we are' fully convinced, that if this beneficial - 


trade: ſhould once be loſt, it will be irrecoverably 
loſt, to the infinite damage of this kingdom: For 


though the iſlands- ſhould be reſtored to us after- _ 
wards, the utenſils and ſtock of Negroes being 


carried away, it would take up a' long tra&t of 
time, and would be a very great expence to the 
publick, to reinſtate them in their preſent condi- 
tion: We rather think- it impraQicable to reſtore 


them ; tho* we can by no means ſuppoſe it diffi- 


cult, by timely precaution, to prevent their de 
ſtrudtion. "1299 30D IOIG I. 


What has been done towards putting the fortifi- | 


cations of the Britiſh- plantations in a better ſtate 


than they were in the year 1734, I confeſs I am 
not informed; but I hope they will no longer be 
ſuffered to lie open to the inſults. and invaſions of. 
our enemies, and of ' every petty pyrate, 


THE. 
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REY” HE Bench Colonies in America may be the TIE of Louiſiana. to. Monſ Dons: by on ip 
= OE. divided into three claſſes, x, Thoſe on Lewis XIV. anno. 1712, the: bounds' of -it a [. 
lO Pn the continent of South-America, 2. faid to: be the river and [lake of Ilinois' on the WAR 


Thoſe on the continent of North-America ; and, 
3. Their iſlands in the Atlantick-Ocean, 
\.7. Their colonies on the continent of FRY 
America, which lie between the Dutch Colonies of 
Surinam on the north,. and the. mouth of the river 
Amazon on- the fouth, to which they have given 
the name of Equinotial France, from its ſituation 

under or near the Equator, have been already de- 
ſcribed in- treating of Terea-Firma, in the former 
part of this volume. 

2. Their colonies on the continent of. North- 


North 
s. America'are vaſtly large, if we comprehend. all the 


colonies. 


we reſtrain their. territories to what they have actu- 

_ ally planted and poficſied themſelves of, thoſe of 
Great-Britain are ſeven times as large. 

The French call a}l thoſe countries their own 

which lie between the mouth of the river St, Law- 

rence and the bay of St. Lewis on the north-weſt 


part of the gulph of Mexico, extending their do- 


minions from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, 
near four thouſand miles, and from the ſouth-eaſt 
of Florida to the north-weſt of Canada, being an 
extent of land very little ſhort of the former. 

The countries included within theſe limits, 


Limits of Which formerly went under the general nanies of 
Loviſfiana, Canada and Florida, the French have changed into 
and of New-France and Louiſiana, New-France or Ca- 
New- nada they ſeem to divide from Louiſiana or Flori- 
_ da by an imaginary line drawn dire&ly from the 
to the Britiſh plantations on the eaſt, to New-Mexico 
French. on the weſt, in 39 degrees of north latitude. In 


countries the French claim a'right to there ; but if 


north, Carolina on the eaſt, the gulph of Mexico 


on the ſouth, and New-Mexico on the weſt. 


As to Canada or New-France, the French would 
ſcarce' admit it had any” bounds to the north on 
this Gde the pole, till they were limited on that 


fide by an article in the treaty of Utrecht, -which 
aligns News+Britain and Hudſon's Bay 'on the 
north of. Canada ' to 'Grear-Britain;'  \And com- 
miſſioners 0a both ſides afterwards aſcertained the 
limits by. an imaginary line Tunning/ from a Ca 

or- promontory of New-Britain in the Calne 
Ocean, in 58. degrees-/30- minutes north Jatitude, 
and running : from . thence ſouth-weſt to. the lake 
Miſcoſink, or Miſtaſin,- and/from thence further 
ſouth-weſt indefinitely to. the latitude of | 49, all 
the lands to. the north. of the faid line being af- 


ſigned to- Great-Britain,::and al} to | the. fourh of 


that line, as far as the river of St. Lawrence, 
to the French. 

The eaſtern boundaries of New-France or Ca- 
nada the French admit are the Britiſh plantations 
of Nova-Scotia, New-England, &c. the ſouthern 
boundary, the line which divides New-France 
from Louiſiana ; and to the weſtward the French 
extend the country of New-France as far as the 
Pacifick-Ocean; and the Afiatick - continerit of 
Aſia ſhall be found hereafter to be contiguous to 
North-America. 

But how far they will admit the Britiſh planta- 
tions to extend to the weſtward, or the nat 
territories of New-Mexico to extend to the caſt, 
this they do not inform us. It we leave it to the 

| French. 


CHAP. French to ſettle the limits, no Goubt' the domi- 
ry nions of, Great-Britain and Spain in North-Amie- 
w © rica, will be confined within very narrrow-baunds. 
There is an honeſt, French writer! that freely de- 
clares, when the: Miffiſipi adyenture  was' ſer on 
toot they were ſanguine enough to expect | that all 
North-America would in a few years become a 
province. of: France, and conſequently they had in 
view the ſwallowing up both the Britiſh and: Spa- 
niſh_ territories in that | part of the world; and if 
this, ſhould. ever. be ,effefted, it .is . ot to-be-ſup- 
Poled,. they, would put. a; ſtop to their conqueſts 
till they, had ſubdued alt the Spaniſh provinces in 
South-America, and, become maſters: of the-mines 

' Of FOR: r anon) 25/df 1 TooinknT 55 
The real 1 ſhall enquire in the next place what the French 
limits of are really . poſſeſſed. of in-/North-America 'that can 
a ha ge LuPREt their | claim.../to - all; thoſe' fine: countries 
-" North WRIch lie between the Britiſh plantations. on. the 
America, Eaſt, and New-Mexico of the - weft; 'or what co- 
1 lour they haye to oppoſe the Engliſh extending 
their colonies weſtward as far as-they can agree 
_. with the Indians for their lands; or to- oppoſe the 
' Spaniards in_ extending. their dominions from 
New-Mexico to. the eaſtward as far as the river 
I cannot find that the French have yet five towns 
in all, that vaſt. extent of country that lies between 
the Britiſh. and the Spaniſh dominions in North- 
America.z, and it is , very , well known: that the 
Spaniards poſleſied the weſt ſide of North-Ameri- 
ca, and the. Engliſh the. caſt, long | before the 
French had a ſettlement - in - the country. -- Indeed 
the French have ſince crept into the mouth of St. 
Lawrence ,on the north-eaft, and into the river 
Mififipi on the ſouth-weſt, and have built. a 
town or two with ſome forts on theſe-rivers and 
on the neighbouring lakes which run through this 
vaſt continent; and no doubt, were they ſtrong 
enough in thoſe parts, they would elbow both the 
Spaniards and Engliſh out of Canada and Florida. 
But if the firſt diſcovery, and. the aftual poſſeſſion 
and improvernent of 'a country can-give-a Prince 
_ or ſtate any title to it, the Spaniards and Engliſh 
muſt have a better right to it than the! French, 
eſpecially. where the natives have put themſelves 
under the  proteCtion of either nation, and ac- 
knowledged themſelves -fubjets of the reſpeCtive 


Sovereigns. Now moſt ; of the nations or the eaſt. 


of the rivers Miſfifſipi and 'St Lawrence, it ap- 
pears, voluntarily have acknowledged themſelves 
ſubject to the crown of England, and the coun- 
tries weſt*of the Miſſiſfpi have moſt of them fub- 
mitted to the Spaniards: Where then ſhall we 
find the countries of New-France and Louiſiana, 
- unleſs it be within the reach of the great guns of 
their forts on the rivers of St. Lawrence and 
Miſifipt; -and here they have ſcarce any other 
title to the country than what they obtained by 
uſurpation, or a lawleſs force, very feldom asking 
leave of the natives to ſettle in their country ; 
which alone can give a foreigner a juſt right to 
the dominion of it, I look upon ut, therefore, 
that the French have the leaſt pretenſions to Flo- 
rida or Canada of any of the three powers already 
mentioned. However, as they have actually been 
poſſeſſed of ſome countries in Canada between the 
river of St. Lawrence. and New-Britain or Hud- 
ſon's Bay for about an hundred years, and theſe 
countries ſeem to be confirmed to them as far as 
the Englith had a right to confirm them, I ſhall 
readily allow their title to that part of Canada. 
But as to. the reſt of Canada and Louiſiana, I 


latitude,” being navigable for large* vetiels as high 


cannot | admit they have' a right to any part'6f CHAP. 

them notwithſtanding the forts hey have eredted _,T-_., 

on thoſe rivers, The eaſtern fide'of the Miffiffip 

1s the property of 'the Indians ſubject to Great- 

Britain, and the' weftern fide of it belongs to the 

Indians who are utider' the dominion of the Spa- 

niards; and we' find' the Spaniards aſlerting their 

title to it by demoliſhing the forts that Monſ. Dex 

SALE and D” I8pervitte erefted on the weſt 

fide of that' river,” and have as ' much right to 

demoliſh the forts the French have erected on the 

welt Bde df nt GY pads ne 

— The chief rivers in! this vaſt extended country Rivers, 

are, 1: The river St, Lawrence, 2. "The river . 

Mififſipi. 3. The river Illinois. 4. The Oubath, _ 

5. The Hohiv. 6.' The Pelifipiz” and, 7. The 

Hopohegee. | ; i ] TnF | $) wa Rift) ; —_ 

 r.. The Miſfiſipi; or river St. | Lewis, accord- Miſllipi. 

ing to the French accounts, riſes in the north-weſt oO» 

part of Canada, taking its courſe firſt tb the ſouth> 

ealt, and in 45 degrees, turning'almoſt due ſouth, 

continues that courſe till it diſcharges itſelf into-the 

gulf of Mexico in -40'degrees north latitude, and 

95 degrees of weſtern longitude, by four or fiye 

mouths, ſeveral large rivers falling into it both from 

the eaſt and weſt. The Miffifſipi 1s apreed to be 

a very large deep fiver;' and ſome French writers 

add,' that. it is a gentle ſtream, and navigable for 

large veſſels from the ſource almoſt to the mouth: 

Bur other French writers, and ſome Engliſh ſea- 

men, aſſure me, that it has a very rapid ſtream, 

and that there are cataraCts in ſeveral parts of it 

which obſtruEt the navigation; arid that there are 

ſuch ſhoals at the mouth of the river that large 

ſhips cannot enter it. Rt oO 
2: The tiver: of St, Lawrence iſſues out of the St- Law- 

lake Ontario or Frontenac, in 45 degrees of notth Te 

latitude, and ,78--degrees of weſtern longitude; 

and taking its courſe 'to the north-eaſt by Mont- 

real and. Quebeck, diſcharges itſelf intb the bay 

or gulph of St. Lawrence, in 51 degrees north 


as Montreal ; but near that town there is a cata- 
ra&t which interrupts the navigation. © 
© 2.” The river Illinois is/ another navigable river, {!linow; 
which riſing .near the lake of the ſame name, 
takes its courſe to the ſouth-weſt arid falls into 
the MiffiGGpi, Ee on ln 
4. And 5. The rivers Oubach and ' Hohio are Oubach 
two navigable rivers; which riſing near the lake _ _— 
Erie unite their ſtreams, and fall into the Mifſi 
ſipi in 36 degrees north latitude. - I 
6. And 7. The Pelifipi and Hogoheget riſe in Pelcfipi 
the Apalathian mountains, ' and uniting their 224 Hogo- 
ſtreams, flow almoſt due weſt till they meet 
with the Hohio, a little before it falls into the 
Miſtiſipi; in 36 degrees north latitude; at the 
mouths of which rivers ſtands a French fort, cal- 
led the-Old Fort. A; OE 
This country alſo has ſeveral ſpacious lakes, Lakes, 
the chief whereof are, t. The lake of Ontario 
or Frontenac. 2. The lake Erie. 3 The Huron 
Lake. 4. The Illinois Lake; ahd, 5. The Upper 
Lake, any of which 'are ſeveral hundred miles in | 
length. The lakes of Ontario and Erie have been Ontatio 
already deſcribed in treating of New-York. and fie. 
2, The lake of Hurons has a communication Hurons. 
Ke. that of Erie, and with the lakes of Illinois Illincis. 
and the lake: And the river Illinois riſing Upper 
near the lake of the ſame name, and'falling into Lak* 
the Miſſiſupi, the French propoſed by this means 
to have an eaſy communication between the ri- 
vers of St, Lawrence and Miſſiſipi, and to unite 
New-France 


- 


cls 


I. But as there. is/,no 


.” Ontario to; that. of 


No ſubdi- 
viſion of 
New- 


France or 


Loufiana. 


Towns. 


Quebeck, 


THE /PRES/ENT!' STATE 


CHAP.N ew-France and Louiſiana into: one province. 


aſſage by water from the lake 
Fic 'on: account of the cata» 
rat of Niagara; and that there are ſeveral cata- 
raQts.in the.rivers St. Lawrenceand Miſſiſſipi,, and 


they muſt take ſo vaſt a compals to the north-eaſt | 


in ſach a journey to paſs: through the lakes of 
the Hurons and Illinois, and that there is a con- 
ſiderable ſpace between the lake and the river Illi- 


nois, I queſtion whether it would: not this way 


take up five or ſix months. for a ſingle man to 
travel from 


Quebeck to the mouth of the river 
Miſſifpi : And probably - it. would be impractica- 
ble for a great body 'of men te march the: ſame 
ground in twice that time, co ETA 


P MY 


4 do not find the French pretend to have divided | 


this vaſt continent of North-America into pro- 
vinces yet, only -they are pleaſed to call the north 
part of it New-France, and the fouth Louiſiana, 
In the former they have had ſettlements for up- 


' wards of an hundred years; in the latter they had 


not one till the year 1717, if we except two or 
three forts built in the bay ef Spirito Santo, 'and 
at the mouth of the river Miſſiflipi by Mefſſieurs 
De- SaLEe and D' Ipnervitte; which were de- 
moliſhed by .the Spaniards ſoon after they were 
erected. And as for towns, I meet with the names 
of no more than three' in Canada, viz. 1. Que- 


beck the Capital, 2. Montreal; and, 3. Trois 


Rivieres; and m Lovuiſiana only the town of 
New-Orleans lately eref&tcd. vis 09 
1. Quebeck, the capital, is ſituated in 47 de- 
grees 30 minutes north latitude, and in 71 degrees 
of weltern longitude, on the north ſhore of the 
river of St. ILawrence, about two AGAIN 
ſouth-weſt - of the mouth of it; being divided 
into the upper and lower town, both of them 
about three miles in circumference, and defended 
by a caſtle which ſtands on an eminence: There 
being in the upper town five - churches, beſides 
the. cathedral ; the Biſhop and twelve Prebends 
reſiding together in the chapter-houſe, which, it 
is faid, is a moſt admirable ſtructure. 7. 
"This city is the metropolis of the French do- 
minions in North-America as well as a Biſhop's 
ſee; the Vice-roy who reſides here, aſſuming the 
title of Governor. and Captain-General both of 


New-France and Louiſiana, which, according to 
the French, comprehends all Canada and Florida; 


except ſome little portions they are pleaſed to 


permit Great-Britain to poſſeſs, till they are in a 


Monereal. 


condition to drive our colonies from thence in- 
to the ſea, in the language of one of their wri- 
ters... j | 


2. Montreal is ſituated on an iſland in the ri- 


. ver of St, Lawrence, fixty leagues ſouth-weſt of 


Quebeck; the iſland being about fourteen leagues 
in length and five in breadth. The whole iſland 
is full of fine plantations, and the town ftrongly 


_ _ ſituated; at leaſt we find it was ſtrong enough to 


defend itſelf againſt the attacks of the Iroquois or 


five nations, when they burnt and plundered all 


| the French ſettlements in the iſland but this town, 


in the year: 2688: And 1 do not doubt but the 
fortifications have. been ſince improved, as it is the 


Prihcipal frontier garriſon of the French againſt 


the Iroquois or Indians, under the proteftion of 


| New-York. The river of St. Lawrence is not 
_..,__ havigable above Montreal on account of ſome 


Trois Ri- 
VIcres. 


_ cataracts and the rapidity of the ſtream, 


. .3- Trois Rivieres is a town ſo named from its 
ſituation at the confluence of three rivers, one 
whereof is that of St, Lawrence, and lies almoſt 


+ : "x" 
Go edn ht eta 


in the midway between Quebeck and Montreal : © 


It | is. faidto be a well built town, and conſiderable 


mart, where the Indians exchange - their skins 
and Furrs:for European goods. — ' © 


: | As' to: the town of | New-Orleans;' faid / to be New Or- 
erected lately near the mouth of the MifſiMppi, in leans. 


Louiſiana, 1 confeſs I have not met with any par- 
ticular deſcription of this or any other French ſettle- 
ments:on that ſide. [1 ONTO VE 5 op 
As to the air, the Indian inhabitants, the ani- 
mals, vegetables, and produce of' French Canada, 
theſe are much the' ſame as in New-England, 
New-York; : and Nova:Scotia, which lie contiguous 
to. them; and Lovifiana, ' or French Florida, in 
like manner reſembles Carolina in theſe articles. 
However, I ſhall 
thoſe accounts the Þ rench give us of theſe countries, 
and inquire: what is to be depended upon either in 
thei mlabons or our}: 74 005- 99TTR 


% 


- Monfieur Jovrzz, who accompanied Dz SA e The In- 
dians of 
Florida or 


in his diſcoveries in the bay of” Spirito Santo to the 
weſtward of the Mifſiſfippi; gives the following 
character of the natives : Allowing, ſays this gen- 
tleman, that there are ſome Barbarians leſs wicked 
and: brutal than others, -yet- there are none good, 


nor thoroughly capable of ſuch things as are 


above the reach of our ſenſes; there is no relying 
on them there is always cauſe to ſuſpe& them : 
And in ſhort, before a favage car be made a Chri- 
ſtianz-it is requiſite to make him a man; and we 
look upon | theſe ſavages 4s having neither King 
nor laws, and what is'nibſt deplorable, no G op : 
for if we rightly examine” their ſentements and 
their - ations, it does not appear they have any 
ſort of religion, or well formed notion of a Deity ; 
if ſome of them upon certain occaſions do ſome- 
times own a firſt or ſovereign being, or do pay 
ſome veneration to the fun. As to the firſt article, 
they deliver themſelves in ſuch a confuſed man- 
ner, and with.ſo many contradiftions and extrava- 
gancies, that it plainly appears they neither know _ 
or believe any thing of it, And as for the ſecond, 
it is only a bare cuſtom, without any ſerious re- 
flections on their part. © 
The ſame traveller ſpeaking of an interview 


he had with the Chiefs of another nation to the 


weſtward of "the river Miſſiſfpi, ſays, their elders 
came to meet us in their formalities, which con- 
ſiſted in ſome Goats skins dreſſed and painted of 
ſeveral colours, which they wore on their ſhoul- 
ders like belts, and plumes of feathers of ſeveral 
colours on their heads like coronets. Six or ſeven 
of them had ſquare ſword blades like "the Spa- 
niſh,' on. the hilts whereof they had faſtened great 
plumes of feathers, and ſeveral Hawks bills; 
tome of them had clubs, which they called head- 
breakers; ſome only their bows and arrows; 
others pieces of white Linen reaching from ſhoul- 
der to ſhoulder. All their faces were daubed with 
black' or red: There were twelve elders who 
walked in the middle, and the youth and warri- 
ors in ranks on the right and left of the old 
meny2190 ti, c : 
Being come up to us in that manner, he that 
conducted us made a ſign for us to halt, which 
when we had done, all the old men lifted up their 
right hands above their heads, crying in a moſt 
ridiculous manner ; but it behoved us to have a 
care of laughing. That done, they came and 
embraced us, uſing all ſorts of endearments. 
. The whole company conducted us afterwards 
to their Chict*s cottage; and after we had ſtaid 
there::a ſhort time, -they led us to a larger cottage 
a quarter 


reſent the reader with ſome of _ 


deſcribed. 
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Vi a quarter. 54 hag from. chence, being the ; hut 
in, which publick rejoycings,;and 
BXQ - great aſſembhe ies. a" found it furniſhed with 
| Tmats for us to fit bn., The elders ſeated them- 
ſelves round about us, and they brought us to eat 
ſome Sagamite, which is their potrage, little Beans, 
bread made of Indian Corn, . and another ſort they 
make with boiled Flower; and at laſt they. made 
us ſmoak, _ 

The. « cottages that are inhabited are not each of 
+ them for a private family, for in ſome of them 
there are fifteen or twenty ;. each of which has its 
nook or .corner-bed, anc "other utenſils to_ itſelf, 
but without any partition to ſeparate it from the 
reſt: However, they have . nothing in, common 
beſides. the fire, which is in the midft of the Hur, 
and 'neyer goes out. It. is made of great trees, 
the ends whereof are laid together, ſo that wheh 
once lighted it laſts a long . time z and the Arft 
comer takes care to keep it up. | 

"The cottages are round at the t6Þ,. after the 
manner of a Bee-hive or a rick of hay. Some 
of them are ſixty foot in diameter. . In order to 
build them, they ſet up long poles as thick as a 
man's leg, tall and ftraight, and placing them in 
a circle join the tops together ; then they faſten 
and cover them with weeds. When they remove 
their dwellmgs they. generally burn the cott 
and build new ones on the ground they deſign to 
inhabit. _ 

Their moveables are ſome Buffaloes or Bullocks 
| hides, and Goats skins well cured, ſome mars cloſe 
. wove, wherewith they adorn their huts ; and 
ſome earthen veſſels, which they are very skilful 
' at making, and wherein they boil their fleſh, 

| roots, and Sagamite, or pottage. They have al- 
ſo ſome: ſmall baskets made of Canes, ſerving to 
put their fruit and other proviſions in. Their beds 
are made of canes raiſed two or three foot above 
the ground, handſomely fitted with mats and 

Bullocks hides, or Goats skins, which ſerve them 

inſtead of feather-beds, quilts, and blankets; and 

thoſe beds are parted one from another by mats 


hu 

Ther heir tillage conſiſts in breaking up juſt the 
ſurface of the earth with a wooden inſtrumetit 
like a pick-ax, which they make by ſplitting the 
end off a thick piece of wood that ſerves for a 
handle, and putting another piece of wood-ſharp 

inted at one end into the ſlit, This inſtrument 
Eeves them inſtead of a hoe and nds for they 
have no- iron tools. When the land has been 
thus broke up, the women ſow and plant the In- 
dian Corn, © Beans, Pompions, Water-Melons, 
and other grain, and garden-ſtuff, 
Perſons of TE Indians are generally handſome, but disfi- 
the Flori- gure. themſelves by making ſtreaks on their faces 
_ da Indi- 
ans, 


Their 


Movea- 
bles. 


the tip of the chin; which is done by. pricking 
the skin till it bleeds, and then ſtrewing fine” po 

der of Charcoal on the kin, which finks'in -p"if 
mixes with the blood. They alſo make, after the 
ſame manner, the figures of living creatures, © 
leaves and flowers, on their ſhoulders, thighs, 
and other parts of their bodies; and paint, them- 
ſelves, as has been ſaid before, with black or red, 
and ſometimes both together. 

The women are generally well ſhaped, and 
would not be difagreeable* did they adhere to na- 
ture; but they diſguiſe themſelves as ridiculouſly 
as the men, not only with the ftreaks they have 
like them down their faces, but by other figures 
 YOL, HE, Nows, CALU.. 


Their wo- 
men, 


the. north wind” blows, 


from the top of the forehead down the noſe to. 


bog 
they make at the corners of their eyes. and-on their © HA P. 
7 particularly on their boſ; nar FE. 
E Women, do all. the work in the cottable 
4 in pounding the Indian Corn, and ws 
their regs: "Icing their other proviſions, 
ing, parch ing, 'or Soak cheat? fleſh; fetching 
the woo they, have Ls for, or the fleſh { 
wild | beaf ts Killed by their huſbands 3 in. he woods, 
which are often at a great diſtance. many 
I did. not obſerve that the women 'wete natu- 
rally given to lewdneſ$; but their virthe is oe 
proof againſt ſome. of out toys when preſented 
theiny as _heedles, . knives, . arid more Parcicularh 
ſtrings of beads "whereof they make 'tiecklack 
and bracelets: That te temptation is rarely | tefiſted 
by them, and the leſs, Gece they have (6 reli- Oi 
gon or law to_prohibit the pradtice. It is true; © 
eir huſbands when they take them in the fats 
ſometimes do puniſh them eithet by LE oe #0 
otherwiſe; bur that is rare: _. putt 
The country of theſe Indians bein qeiierally Habith? 
wartti, almoſt all of chem go naked; unleſs 'when— 
"then they "cover them- 
ſelves with a Buffaloe's hide or Goat's skin cured. 
The women wear nothing but, a skih, rhat, or 
clout hanging round them like a a petticoat, and 
reaching half way down their legs before and be- 
hind. Ori their heads they have nothing-bie their 
hair platted and knotted behind. 
| As for their temper; it midy be ſaid! of thieſe ad Genius: 
of all other Indians of thiat great coritinent, that and tem- | 
they are not miſchievous unleſs wronged or at- PT: 4 
tacked ; in which cafe they are all fierce and re- | 
vengeful. They watch we'd opportunities to be re- 
venged, and never let'any ſlip when offered, which 
is the cauſe of their being continudlly' at war 
with their neighbotrs, and of that martial ho- 
mour ſo predominant among therti. 
As to the knowledge of 4 Gop, they &id not Religion? 
feem to is to have any fixed notion of him. ' It is 
true, we' thet with ſome in our way, who, as far 
as we could” judge; believed there was fome ſu- 
perior being whith was above all things, ard this 
they teſtified by lifting up their hands and eyes to 
heaven; yet without any manner of concern, as 
believing that the faid exalted being does not re- 
gard at all what is done here below. However, 
none of them having any places of ee 
remonies, or prayers, to manifeſt their devotion, : 
it may be ſaid of them all; that they have no re= 
ligion, art leaft thoſe that we faw. 
They obferve ſome cetemohies it is true, but: 
whether they have any regard to a ſuperior being; 
or whether they are only, popular and proceeding: 


4\ 
C&S 


from cuſtom, is what we were not able to difco- 


yer. Thoſe ceremonies are as follows: Wher'p 

the: Corn 1s” ripe, they! gather a' certain' quantity core: 
in a basket, which is placed. on a ſtool dedicated wes. - 
to that uſe, and' ſerving only upon theſe myſteri- 

ous occaſions, which they have a great: venera 

tion, for; © * 

- 'The basket with the Corn'being placed:off that 
honoured” ſtool, one: of the elders holds out his 
hands over it, and talks along time; after which 

the ſaid. old man diſtributes the Corn among the 
women, and no perſon is allowed to eat-'of: the 

new. Corn' *till eight days after that ceremony. 
This ſeems to 'be in the range He” og. Or 
bleſſing the firſt-fruits of their harveſt. 

At their aſſemblies, when: the Sagamite' of pot- 
tage, 'which is'the' moſt eſſential, part of their meal, 
is boiled'in a'great pot, they | nc that pot or: the 

25 P. ſtool 
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ſtool of ceremony abovementioned, and one of 
the elders ſtretches out his, hands over it, mutter- 
ing ſome words between his teeth for'a conſider- 
able time, after which they fall to eating. _ 

_» When the young folks are grown up to be fit 
to go to'the wars, and take upon them to be Sol- 
diers, their garment conſiſting of ſome $kin or 
clout, together with, their bow, quiver, and ar- 
rows, is placed on the aforefaid ſtool, an old man 
ſtretches out his hands over them, mutters the 
words as above, and then the garments, bows, 
quivers, and arrows, are given to the perſons 
Fey belong to. The ſame ceremonies are ufed by 


them. in the cultivating of their grain and product, 


| Ufageof 
their pri- 
ſoners, 


but particularly of the Tobacco, _ 
Monſieur Jovu Te: ſpeaking of two women tak- 
en priſoners in their wars, ſays, that one of them 
was ſuffered to return home, but the other wo- 


man was kept to fall a ſacrifice to the rage and 


+ 


. vengeance of the women and maids; who having 


_ _ armed themſelves with thick ſtakes, Ap 
a 


_ rev 


.. who 


_ as mercy. ... 


down dead on the ſpot. 


to eat 
their fleſh. 


Charafter 


of the Il- 
linois. 


' going to the war, and hunting. 


pointed 
at. the end, conducted that wretch to a by-place, 
where. each of thoſe furies began to torment her, 
ſometimes with the point of their ſtaff, and ſome- 
times laying on her with all their might, One 
tore off her hair; another \cut off her finger; 
and every one of thoſe outragious women endea- 
voured to'put her to ſome exquiſite torture, to 
e the death of their huſbands and kinſmen 

|been killed in the former wars; fo that 
the unfortunate creature expected her death-ſtroke 


_ At laſt one of them gave her a blow with a 
heayy club. on the head, and another run a ſtake 
ſeveral times into her body, with which ſhe fell 

Then they cut that mi- 
ſerable victim into morſels, and obliged ſome ſlaves 
of that nation they had been long poſſeſſed of to cat 
them; which to me is a very ſtrong argument 

zainſt their being Canibals in Florida, as the firſt 
JOEOD reported ; for here we ſee the Indians, 


inſtead of devouring the fleſh of their enemies, - 
-compelling their {laves to eat i, as being-a morſel 


they moſt deteſted and abhorred; ſo far were they 
from having a guft for human fleſh themſelves. 
Had they in the heat of their fury taken the 
heart . of their priſoner, broiled and eat it, as the 
Dutch did Dx WairT's, then there would have 
been ſome colour to haye denominated theſe peo- 
le Canibals. But as they in this inſtance declare 
LE fleſh only fit for ſlaves and the vileſt of 
mankind to eat, and did not ſhew any inclination 
to. taſte it themſelves, De WirT's executioners 
ſeem to have a much' better title to the name of 
Canibals than the Florida Indians, who were cer- 
voyage-writers, | quoi ann” 
As forthe manners and cuſtoms of the Illinois, 
they are, in.many particulars, the ſame as thoſe 
of the other nations we have ſeen, They are 
naturally fierce and reyengeful; and. among them 
the toil of ſowing, planting, carrying of bur- 
thens, and cog all other Fonge ht. 20mg ” 
the ſupper ite,, appertains peculiarly to t 
—_ men have no other buſineſs but 


ſpoken of before (ſays the 
or very-little addicted to 


T. 


The /nations 1 have 
e writer) are not at 


 thieving ; but it was not ſo- with. the Lllinois... It 


behoves every man to watch their feet,as well as 
their hands, for they know how to: turn any thing 
out of the way dextrouſlly. They are ſubje&t to 


the general vice of all the other Indians, which is 


Z 


to boaſt very much of their warlike exploits ; that C 

They pay a reſpeCt to the dead, as appears by Their be- 
their care mn burying them, eſpecially {uch as are haviour © 
conſiderable among theni, This is alſo praiſed *>< dead. 


is the main ſubject of their diſcourſe, and they 


are very great liars. 


* 


among the Accancea's, but they differ in this par- 
ticular, that the Accancea's weep and make their 
complaints for ſome days, whereas the ' Chahoua- 
nous and other people of the Illinois nation do 
Juſt the contrary; for when any of them die, they 
mw them up in skins, and then put them into 
coffins made of the barks of trees, then ſing and 
dance about them for twenty four-hours, thoſe 
dancers tying calabaſhes or gourds about their 
bodies, with ſome Indian Wheat'in them to rattle 
and make a noiſe, and ſome of them have a drum 


' made of a great earthen pot, on which they ex- 


tend a Goat's skin, and beat thereon with a ſtick. 
_ . Puring that rejoicing they throw their preſents 
on the coffin, ſuch as bracelets, pendants, or 
pieces of earthen-ware and ſtrings of beads, en- 
couraging the ſingers to perform their duty well. 
If any friend happens to come thither at that time, 
he immediately throws down his preſent and falls 
a ſinging and dancing like the reſt. When that 
ceremony is over, they bury the body with . part 
of the preſents, making choice of ſuch as may be 
moſt proper for it. ' They alſo bury with it ſome 
ſtore of Indian Wheat, with a pot to boil it in, 
and repeat the ſame ceremony at the years end. 

I have not troubled the reader with the voy 


of the Baron La HonTan and Henne thro? 
| Tex PRs 2-0 6 t$ Ss ATE Jefigning 
now generally agreed to be fabulous, and in the adventur- 


Canada and Florida, becauſe their accounts 


moſt material articles, particularly religion, di- es. 
rectly contradi&t each oct With equal reaſon 

I have omitted the accounts the French gave 'us 
of Louiſiana in the. memorable Miſſiſſipi year, 
1717, When they repreſented that country as a 
perfe&t paradiſe, in' order to engage the bubbled 
adventurers in the projet of planting that coun- 
try: Nor is this the only inſtance of -ouling 


people -with partial -accounts of new-diſcovere 


nations. It is the caſe of almoſt every enter- 
priſe of this kind. The undertakers, who have 
{ome particular views -to their own private ad- 
vantage, obſerving that it is impracticable to bring 
them about without the hands and purſes of others, 
draw the moſt agreeable landskips of the coun 
they; intend to vilit to invite others to. join with + 
them : This was Sir WALTER RALE1GH's con- 
duct when he was about to plant colonies in Vir- 
gina and Guiana, where he expected to acquire 
immenſe. treaſures; and in this he did but imitate 
the Spaniards that went before him, | Thus did 
the New-England adventurers alſo deſcribe that 
country, and the celebrated Pznn his Penſylva- 
nia: And thus of late did Puxxy the Swiſs amuſe 
his countrymen: He made them believe that the 
climate of Georgia was free from the inconveni- 
ences of heat or cold: That the ſoil in a manner 
produced Corn and fruits ſpontaneouſly, and 
that eſtates might be raiſed on a ſudden with very 
little labour: But when the . people. he carried 
over came to be ſenſible of the labour and, fatigue 
of clearing plantations, the hazard of being at- 
tacked by Indians and Spaniards, and the neceſſity 
of ereCting forts for their ſecurity, as well as of 
building . houſes for themſelves, they began to 
curſe. the man that led them thither, And if 
Putry had not in good time died a natural death 
in his new-erected town. of Purryſburg, he wont 
ave 
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CHAP. have run the hazard of being pulled in pieces by his 
tA deluded countrymen, as a gentleman who fately 
: come from Carolina aſſured me. Hh 
| IT would not be underſtood by theſe refleftions, 
however, | to diſcourage the further planting of 
Carolina or Georgia. I know there is a rational 
roſpe&t of confiderable advantage to the nation 
rom this attempt, ſince we find theſe ' countries 
will produce thoſe very articles we moſt want, 
fuch as filks, wine, oil, rice, furrs,” ſkins and 
 Haval ſtores; but I would not have our people 
that go' thither deceive themſelves, as if nothing 
| was to be done there, no inconveniences to' be 
met with, or hazards to be run; for'in the firſt 
planting and eſtabliſhing colonies in the beſt coun- 
tries this muſt be expected: And it is well 'if the 
firſt generation hve to ſee' any thing brought to 
perfection, though they may have this ſatisfaftion, 
that they are laying a foundation of laſting bene- 
fits which will hereafter probably accrue to their 
mother country in general, 'and to'\their- own 

| poſterity in particular, by theſe glorious toils. © 
Refleti- To return to the French plantations on the 
ons on the continent of North-America. It is obſervable that 
may - 4a the inhabitants of the Britiſh Colonies are or af- 
pA. -1- fect to be thought under ſome apprehenſions, 
on the that' the French are fo ſituated on the back of the 
continent. Engliſh ſettlements, that it is, or will ſoon be, 
in their power to ruin our trade with the Indians, 
and by harraſſing the Britiſh Dominions on that 
ſide, oblige us to quit that continent: That the 
French will 'draw a line from the mouth of the 
River St, Lawrence to the gulph of Mexico, and 
ſo ſtrengthen it with forts and redoubts, that 
they will in time drive our people into the ſea: 
And to heighten our terror of the French, they 
repreſent their colonies as conſiſting of two hun- 
dred thouſand ſouls at leaſt, ſupported by great 
bodies of regular forces from France, againſt 
which *tis impoſlible, they ſuggeſt, to defend our 
frontiers. And I muſt confeſs, that converſing 
with ſeveral Weſt-India Merchants, who ſeemed 
to be in the fame way of thinking, I was once of 
opinion. our colonies were in ſome hazard 'of be- 
ing ſwallowed up by the Frenchy but upon tak- 
ing a more particular ſurvey of the country, and 
the circumſtances of each nation, I am inclined 
to think that this is an eyent which we have a 
great deal of reaſon to ſuppoſe will never happen, 
unleſs our colonies ſhould find themſelves fo il} 
uſed by their mother country as voluntarily to 
throw themſelves into the arms of France ; which 

on many accounts can never be ſuppoſed. ; 
Theſe gentlemen, who talk of drawing a line 
from the gulph of Mexico to the bay of St. Law- 
rence, a tra&t of between three and four thouſand 
miles, and rendering it ſtrong, enough to reſiſt the 
forces of the Britiſh Plantations, muſt ſurely ima- 
gine that New-France is as well | _ as the 
Old, and maintains as many regular forces z and 
that the Engliſh ſettlements are deſtitute of in- 

habitants;z whereas the caſe is the very reverſe. 

Some gentlemen, *tis true, have calculated, 
that the French in North-America amount to. two 
hundred thouſand ſouls; tho? it is probable they 
are not half that number * But admitting there was 
as many as is pretended, we cannot ſuppoſe there 
are forty thouſand men fit for war amongſt them, 
and of theſe but few can be ſpread from the buſt- 
neſs of their plantations. How then ſhould the 
French defend a line of three thouſand miles 
extent, much leſs raiſe a force ſufficient to ſub- 
due our plantations, where they muſt admit we 


have three times the number of men they have © 
in theirs? And theſe many of them. brave hardy  --* 
fellows, uſed to the ſea and other laborious and 
_ hazardous employments. Another great advan- 


tage we have of them is; that we tar raiſe good 
bodies of Horſe and Dragoons, which they cannot; 
and if they could it would be impraQicable to 
march them over ſuch vaſt defarts and mountains 
as there are in moſt parts of that country (from 
north to ſouth) to come at us. = 


k 1, 
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The frontiers, it is true; of ſome. of out colo- 


nies may be expoſed to the ravages of, the French 
Indians, and ir will be prudence in us to erect 
forts or” keep ſome troops on foot in ſuch places 
as lie moſt open to their incurſions; particularly 
on the Lake of Champlain, on the Finer of 
New-York, and on the Lakes of Ontario and 
Erie; and to have ſome armed veſſels upon theſe 
Lakes, which would not only defend the frontiers, 
bur prote& our Indians on that ſide, and prevent 
their deferting over to the French. Ir might be 
roper alſo to ereCt forts on the paſſes of the Apa- 
lathian mountains on the back of Virginia and Ca- 
rolina for the ſame end; but T ſhould by no means 
be for extending our plantations beyond this na- 
tural barrier. There is as much land within it 
as we can ever plant to advantage, and we ſhall 
only weaken our ſettlements by endeavoring to 
enlarge thoſe bounds. If the French are deter- 
mined to eſtabliſh themſelves on the banks of the 
Miſſiſſipi and in the bay of Apalathy, the beſt rea- 
ſon we have to oppoſe this proje&t is, leſt they 
ſhould one day penetrate to the Spaniſh Mines, or 
make themſelves maſters of the navigation of the 
gulph of Mexico; which will enable them to put 
what terms they pleaſe upon Spain, It will then 
be in their power to compel his catholick Ma-. 
jeſty to give them the trade of Old-Spain and o 


the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, and to exclude the ſabjefts 
of Britain and all other European nations from _ 


ſending their manufaQures to the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies by the flota and otherwiſe z and poſlibly they 
will not reſt fatisfied till they have compelled hig 
catholick Majeſty to let them into a ſhare of his 
—_—_ 3 ae eres nnmagegt 
But as to their faiſing Silk or Wine, Sugar or 
Tobacco, in the country they have denominated 


Louiſiana, T am apt to think the French are too 
wiſe to attempt any of them. Op 


It might be prudent. indeed in Britain to at- 
tempt the [raiſing Silk and Wine in Carolina, be- 
cauſe we have none of our own; but why the 
French ſhould promote theſe in Florida T can ſee 


no more reaſon than that we ſhould: encourage the 
Woollen or Iron manufattures there: And as for 


Sugar, the French ſeem to have more already thart 


they know how to difpoſe of 5 and they will fare- 


ly never be able to raiſe good Tobacco cheaper 
than we. do in Virginiaz. where Pm informed the 
planter ſells it frequently for a Penny a-Pound; _ 

The Engliſh alſo have this farther- advantage in 
raiſing -Wine, Silk &c. in their own' plantations, 
that they lie upon the months of numerous rivers, 
and may embark: the produce of theſe countries 
immediately for England with very little trouble 
and expence; whereas: the navigation: to. Louiſt- 
ana or to Canada is much longer and more hazar- 
dous. Fhe French are not maſters of . two rivers 
that fall into the Atlantick-Oceans fronr whence 
I conclude they will never plant that extenſive 
coun en Louiſiana: far on: ro coaſt 3 and if 
they Id, it will not anſwer their expectations, 
or be very prejudicial to-Great-Britain, 
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CHAP. As to the Spaniards attacking our plantations 
"x, ON the ſide of Georgia, with which we have lately 
Remarks been alarmed, what they do of this nature muſt 
on the be done very ſuddenly if at all; for' that frontier 
_ of our will be put into ſuch a poſture of defence in a 
ink ths very fittle time that it will not be in the. power 
Spaniards, Of Spain to hurt us. The crown of Great-Britain 

has never interpoſed with that vigour in defence 
of any of her colonies as it has in behalf of Geor- 
gia, and that with very good reaſon, it being the 
King's peculiar property. as well as both the 
Carolina's, all of which will. be ſecured by, this 
barrier; and the lands of thoſe colonies conſequent- 
ly rendered. of ten times the value they were when 
they lay expoſed to the ravages of the Spaniards 
and Indians. As to the French, they have a de- 
fart country of three or four hundred miles to paſs 
over from their ſettlements on the Miſſiſſipi and 
the bay of Apalach, before they can reach the 
frontiers of Georgia and Carolina, We have no 
reaſon therefore to be under any great apprehen- 
fions from them at preſent. The Spaniards, both 
on the eaſt and weſt of Florida, are much more 
in danger of the French than the Britiſh Colonies 
are, and they will probably one day be made ſen- 
ſible that their ſafety conſiſts in a ſtrict union with 
Great-Britain;z that there is no other way left to 
defend their mines in North America from the 
incroachments of the French, if they eſtabliſh 
themſelves on the northern ſhores of the gulph of 
Mexico, and on the banks of the Miſſilipi. 


SY 
Of the French Iſlands in the Atlantick-Ocean. 


H E third and laſt diviſion of French Ame- 
rica I propoſed to deſcribe, is that of their 
| > ths iſlands in rhe Atlantick-Ocean, viz. of the Carib- 
French I- bees taking them from fouth to north. 1. Gra- 
fland. nada. 2. Martinico. g. Marigalante. 4. Gua- 
| dalupe. 5. Defiada or Deſirada, 6. St. Bartho- 
lomew. 7. Sanfta Cruz; and, 8. St. Martin ; 

beſides which. they have three iſlands of fome con- 
ſequence in the bay of St. Lawrence on the coaſt 

of Nova-Scotia, viz. g, Cape Breton. 10. St. 
John's; and, 11. Anticoſte.. Shgs 
Granada, 7, Granada is ſituated in 12 degrees north la- 
titude, about thirty leagues ſouth-weſt of Barba- 

.does; and about the ſame diſtance north of Ca- 
'ribiana or - New-Andaluſia, This iſland is 25 
leagues in circumference, and: has ſeveral good bays 

-and harbours, ſome of which are fortified. It is 
eſteemed a fruitful ſoil, and well watered, produ- 

cing Sugar and ſuch other plants as are found in 

the reſt of the Caribbee-Iflands. There are abun- 


CHAP. 
Of 


dance. of 'very ſmall iſlands that lie at the north- 


end of Granada, which are called the Granadilla's, 
Martinico. _ 2, Martinico. is fituated between 14 and 15 de- 
grees of north latitude, and in 61 degrees of weſt- 

ern longitude, lying about forty leagues ' north- 

| weſt of Barbadoes. It is twenty leagues in length, 

but of an unequal breadth, the in-land part of it 


hilly; and at a diſtance appears like three diſtin&t | 


mountains,. being exceedingly well watered by 
numerous rivulets which' fall from the hills; and 
there are ſeveral commodious bays and: harbours 
on the .coaſt, ſome. of them ſo well fortified that 


they. bid defiance to the Engliſh when they made 
a deſcent here with ſeveral thouſand men in the 
were forced to return to their 
plundered ſome 


aſt War: They 
ſhips after they had burnt and 
plantations in the open country, 


THE PRESENT STATE. 


The produce of this iſland is the ſame with CHAP. 

that of Barbadoes VIZ. Sugar, Cotton, Ginger, IL. 
Indigo, Aloes, Piemento, &c. And. as it js *VY. 
much larger has many more inhabitants, and pro- 
duces greater quantities of Sugar than Barbadoes. 
This iſland was. repleniſhed with Indians when the 
French firſt attempted to ſettle here, anno 1635, 
and many. battles were fought between them and 
the natives with various ſucceſs ; but the French 
at length over-powered and extirpated the ancient 
inhabitants, and it is now. the chief | of all the 
French  Caribbee-Iſlands, and the ſeat, of their 
Governor-General. MI 5 TO Fs 

3. Marigalante as ſituated in_ 16, degrees. north Mariga« 
Ws pg to the ſouth-weſt of Guadalupe, lante. 
and is; about five leagues in length and four in 
breadth. It was diſcovered by CoLumsus in his 
ſecond voyage to America, anno 1493, and named 
by. him Marigalante, or the Gallant Mary, after 
the name of his ſhip. The French began to ſend 
colonies thither about the year 1647 z and having 
expelled the natives after ſeveral years wars, 
the French remained in the peaceable poſſeſſion of 
the iſland, the produce of which is the ſame with 
the reſt of the Caribbees. : 
. 4+. Guadalupe ſo named by CoLumpus from its Guads- | 
hills, reſembling thoſe of that name in Spain, is !p*- 
ſituated .in 16 degrees north laticude, and 61 de- 
grees of weſtern longitude, about 30 north 
of Martinico, and almoſt as much ſouth of An- 


_ tegoa. It is ſaid to be the largeſt of all the 


Caribbee-Iflands, being twenty two leagues in 
length, and half as'much in breadth at each end, 
but almoſt cut in two by a deep gulph or bay 
on each fide; ſo that: the ends are joined together 
by a very narrow iſthmus. This, like Martinico, 
abounds: in Sugar, Cotton, Indigo, Ginger, &c. 
and is in a very flouriſhing condition; and 
agreeable to the conſequence it is of to the French 
they have taken care to fortify it with ſeveral re- 
gular forts and redoubts, which were in ſo good 
a condition when the Engliſh Admiral Bzenzow 
made a deſcent here with a conſiderable body of 
-land forces, anno 1702, that he did not think fic 
to attack 'them ; tho? he deſtroyed a great many 
of their plantations and open villages. + | 

The French began to ſend colonies to this Iſland 
about the year 1632, but knew ſo little what 
the foil was good for then, that for many years 
they were in danger. of ftarving, and afterwards 
the planters by their diviſions almoſt ruined one 
another; ſo that this iſland did not make any 
great figure till the preſent century; ſince the 
beginning of which it has vaſtly increaſed, and 
makes more Sugar now than any of the Britiſh 
ulands except Jamaica, Wei" pe 

5. Deſiada, or Deſirada, the deſirable iſland, Defiada: 
ſo called' by CoLumsvs, becauſe it 'was the firſt 
land” he diſcovered. in his ſecond voyage to Ame- 
rica, ' anno 1493. Tt'is ſituated about ten leagues 
north-eaſt - of Guadalupe, a little inconfiderable 
iſland" not ſo fruitful as ſome others which belong 
to the French -— ' 's | 

6. St. Bartholomew's is a ſmall iſland about St. Bar- 
ten'leagues north of St Chriſtopher's, taken by the tb9!o- 


"Engliſh under the conimand of Sir Timoray ** * 
"THORNHILL, in the year 1689, but reſtored to 


the French at the peace'of Ryſwick. 
7, St, Croix or Sanfta' Cruz, | another ſmall Santa 
iſland ſituated in 19 degrees go minutes north la- Cruz- 
titude, - about twenty leagues caſt of St. Chriſto- 
pher's, and has been contendegd, for by the Engliſh, 
Dutch, Spaniards and French, but is now im the 

.- [peaceable- 


Of FRENCH AMERTCA. 
Cc MA P. peaceable poſſeion of the French Weft-India com- 
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we ſhall run the hazard of loſing the iflands' them- CH AP 


CAA Pay. ©: Tn PT 8 Bs ſelves, as well as the traffick they were' 6nce ſo'fa-  **- 
St. Mar- 8, St. Martin's, another iſland of no great coh- mous' for, No Engliſh gefitleman will' be fond'of WOW. L 
tin's. ſequence belonging to the French, ſituate a little having ari eftate in the Caribbees, or contribute 
Ditch Ca- © Cn On Wt ME. JarUSNanew'T. mich to the promotiffy the Sugar manufa@ture | 

utc - . 


ribbee The Dutch have alſo two very ſmall iſlands there ; while thoſe colonies lie under fuch' diſcou- 
Iflands of 27N0ng the Caribbees, named Saba and St, Euſtace, ragements in point of trade, and he is" in danger 
Saba and fituated between the iſlands of St, Croix and Sr. of loſing his eſtate and all the expence' he ſhall be at 


St. Eu- Chriſtopher's 3 and the Danes have another ſmall upon the firſt rupture with any European power. 

_ iſland” called It. Thomas, at the eaft end of the But to proceed to the French Iflands which re- The _ 
Iſland of and of Porto Rico ; bur I could never underſtand main yet to be deſcribed, 'viz. Cape Breton, St. French | 
St. Tho- that the product or traffick of any of them are John's and Anticoſte, Ls er oy 
mas. very conſiderable, pa gpbeorE Cape Breton is fituated betweert 45 degrees and Cape 


We have already ſeen the declining ſtate of the an half and 47 degrees and an half north latitude, Breton. 
Britiſh Sugar Ilands, which once furniſhed France ſeparated from Acadia or New-Scotland by the 
and moſt of the nations of Europe with Sugar : narrow ftreight of Canſo on the ſouth-weſt, and 
Buf are now in a manner beat out of that trade © the” other” paſſage or ' of Cape” Ray ſepa- 
by the French, who have not only cultivated this rates it from Newfoundtand 6n the” fforth-caft * 
commodity with great application of late years It is indented on every fide by large bays of the 
In their Caribbee-Iflands, but in the great iſland ſea, which cut almoſt through it in ſome places, 
of Hiſpaniola, as has been obſerved already in the and form ſeveral commodious harbours. This 
deſcription of that iſland ; where they have land Ifland is about one hundred arid twenty miles in 
enough to furniſh themſelves and all Europe with length, and fifty in breadth; a barren defart- 
_ Sugar, and do aQtually cultivate as much as they land, affording ſcaree any trees or herbage, and 
can dupoſe of; in, which {they have ſome gjeatiad- has (very few tivers ; nor" would if ever have betn 
vantages of the Engliſh, as 1. Fheir payihg Jittle planted, probably, if itPhad not lain ſo convenient 
or no duty, not above one per cent, on the ex- for the French to. preſerve their communication 
portation of Sugars; whereas the Engliſh pay with the river of St. Lawrence and Canada, and 
very high duties, as appears from the diſpute be- to prote&t their fiſheries, as well as to diſturb 
tween 'the Britiſh Sugar Colonies and the northern the trade and fiſheries of Great-Britain in time of 
countries. 2. They are allowed to export their war: For here are ſeveral harbours where the 
Sugars directly to foreign markets without bring- French cruiſers and privateers may lie ſecurely, 
ing them hore. firſt, . which-ſaves a-very great and: from henee interrupt the Britiſh trade and 
| Charge the Engliſh are forced to' be at, -and enables fiſheries of New-England, * New-Scotland, and 
the French to carry their” goods to foreign markets Newfoundland, at their pleaſure. Nor do I ſee 
much ſooner than the Engliſh poſſibly can. 3. how it is poſſible for an Engliſh Squadron to 
The Britiſh northern colonies take Sugar, Rum, prote& them intirely upon ſuch extenſive coaſts : 
and Molofſes from the French Iſlands, which Alll that can be done, in time of war, is to make 
formerly thoſe iſlands had no vent for ; whereby repriſals on the French by our cruiſers and priva- 
the demand for theſe articles from the Bri teers; and as our merchantmen, and fiſhermen 
Iſlands 1s continually diminiſhed, and the demang..,.are much the.,moſt numergus, we muſt expett to 
from; the French Tſlands increaſed ; the northen © be the greateſt ſufferers, 'as we always were jh the 
evlonies taking ſcarce any Sugar,” Rum, or Mp- * late wars, thg French taking three prizes for one 
loffes, from the Britiſh" Sugar Iſlands, but purchaſe” we took from them. TOO b=-4 uf 
them with their lumber, proviſions, and Horſes, The New-England gentlemen. therefore cenſure 
and often with money, of the French, or of the Queen Anxz's Miniſters that they did not inſiſt 
_ Dutch at Surinam.  ..... more ſtrenuouſly on this iſland's being yielded to 
_. And laſtly, as the French Iſlands, particulagly Great-Britain. by the treaty of Utrecht,- andy will 
that of Hiſpaniola (of which they poſſeſs two chixcs ſcarcely. acknowledge the benefits they received =... 
by thoſe , articles which. gained us the ſole property 


7 


| at preſent) Martinico, and: Guadalupe, are larger 


than the Britiſh Caribbee-Iflands, and conſequently 
there is room to raiſe great part of their proviſions 
in them, while the Engliſh receive their proviſions 
from abroad for the moſt part: This. is, another 
great advantage on the fade of the French. 
They have alſo a great deal of timber growing 
| on the iſland of Hiſpaniola, |, which is an article 
the Engliſh Sugar Iſlands want, and muſt pay 
dear for ;. from: all which conſiderations it is but 
too evident, that unleſs the Britiſh Legiſlature 
think fit to alter the a&s of navigation un. their 
| favour, and to ſuffer our Sugar Colonies. to, carr 
their produce, directly. to foreign markets, take; © 


the duties. upon them, and reſtrain. the northern - 


calonies alſo _ from dealing ſo much with, the 
French and Dutch for Sugar, , Moloſſes, and Rum, 
the Britiſh - Caribbee-Ilands muſt ſtill degline,; 
ſince they will never have any demand for their 
produce, but what Britain itſelf takes of, / And 
unleſs we put. the fortifications. of our iſlands \in a 
better poſture of defence than they are at preſent, 
3 


of Nova-Scotia. or Acadia, and Newfoundland: 
Though they were yery loud in their complaints 
heretofore ; that were perpetually haraſſed 
by the French and their Indians from: Nova-Scotia, 
ſuggeſting that nothing could. be of., greater. ad- 
vantage, to New-England,, and the reſt,of the nor- 
thern . colonies, than the reducing Nova-Scotia: 
Which, now they ſee it in our hands, they, ſeem 
as. little fausfied as before, . hecauſe ſufficient: care 
is not taken, they ſay, to plant, and people Nova- 
Scotia : But ſurely none. lie. more conveniently 
to do. this than the New-England men themſelyes. 


And Tam of opinion. they would haye done ut lang 


£eer this, if it had been. annexed to the province of 
the Maſſachuſets, as. they once. expected wu would 
have been : But their natural / averſion. to a. 
government, which they. find. their colonies muſt 
be ſubject, to, if they. ſend any. to Noya-Scotia, LI 
but then they ought to ceaſe their eamplaints, that 
it 18 no better planted, = 

| 25, Q | As | 
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CHAP. As to the French King's yielding up Cape Bre- 
WH ton and the other iſlands in the bay of St. Law- 
WWYY rence, it muſt be. conſidered, if he had parted 


with theſe at the treaty of Utrecht, he could no 
longer have had a communication with Canada 
or New-France than we ſaw fit; and it could 
ſcarce be expe&ted he ſhould exclude himſelf from 
all commerce with his colonies of North-America, 


how low. ſoever he was brought: However, I find © 


. - It to be acknowledged on all hands, that if we 

- plant and people Acadia, and erect ſome forts 
©» for its protetion, our colonies there will be able, 
'..__ with the affiſtance of a Britiſh ſquadron in time of 


THE PRESENT STATE 


war, in a great 'meaſure to maintain\the dominion C HA P. 


of thoſe ſeas, if they cannot entirely prevent the 
depredations of the French - - 


The iſland of St. John's lies between Cape Bre- St. John's. 


ton and the coaſt of New-Scotland, ahd is about 


twenty leagues in length. The iſland of Anti- Anticoſte. 


cotte is a much larger iſland, lying: juſt before the 
mouth of St. Lawrence River; Theſe, and the 
leſſer iſlands in the bay of St. Lawrence, do not 
ſeem to be of any other uſe to the French, than 
to preſerve their communication with Canada ; I 
do not find they have any towns or plantations 

upon them, © 
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T ne con- 
Cluſion. 


L 'PON a review of the whole work, it ap- 
J pears that never any people were poſſeſſed 


Wo of ſo fine a country, and fo happily ſituated, 
as that which is ſubje& 'to the crown of 'Great- 


Britain on the other ſide of the Artlantick-Ocean ; 
a country of fifteen hundred miles extent; 
where every thing that is neceſſary, every thing 


defirable in life, 1s, or may be produced in the 


greateft abundance, and brought to the metro- 
polis of the three kingdoms with as little labour 
and -expence almoſt as they may be brought from 
any diftant county of England ; it being but a ſix 
weeks voyage in aft open ſea, not ſubje& to the 
interruptions and accidents of coaſting voyages. 
-**The eaſtern ſhores of North-America, on which 
our - colonies are ſituated, abound in commodious 
harbours and navigable rivers; inſfomuch t& .t 
ſhips take in their lading' in many places at the 


Planters doors, and then falling down into the 


' ocean, fail direftly home: Whereas both the 
French and Spaniards' have a much lorger and 
* more difficult navigation to and from-+thoſe parts 
of that continent which are poſſeſſed by them, 

- »Tte'18 evident to *a demonſtration, that m theſe 
countries It 1s in our power to raiſe Silk, Hemp, 
Flax, Pitch, Tar, Wine, Qil, Raiſins, and-other 


'» 


fruits; and that the Sugar and Tobacco Colonies 
and fiſheries we already have in that part of the ij png 
Gon a / 


world, bring us in an inconceivable treature. _ 
- But it is as evident theſe articles are not conſi- 
dered with that attention their importance ſeem to 
demand. EM | 
Every one, who has made any calculation of 
our national expences, knows that we lay out 
annually with foreigners four millions of money 
and upwards in Silks, Linen, Lace, Wine, na- 
val-ſtores, and other merchandize, which we 
might make ourſelves if our colonies were encou- 
raged to raiſe the materials; and it is computed, 


that thoſe materials would employ half a million 


of people at home, who are now a burthen to 
their country. _ | 
It is obvious, our people are vaſtly increaſed of _ 


-late years; and tho* multitudes, when rightly em- 


ployed, are the ſtrength and riches of a nation, 


many of ours are become an intolerable charge 
upon the land, purely for want of being ſet to 


work on proper materials under the direction of 
ſkilful maſters. | | | 
If it be demanded what is the reaſon we im- 
port ſuch vaſt quantities of Lace, Linen, naval- 
ſtores, &c. from foreigners, when our own terri- | 
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The con- tories would produce them; and ſuffer our people 
cluſwon. 1t home to ba - 
WY when 


rve, or be a burthen to the nation, 
we might find employment for all of them 
and as manymore, and not only eaſe our lands 
from this burthen, but vaſtly inrich the nation by 
their labour? 10, | 
The: uſual anſwers we meet with are theſe, 
I. That it will coft ſome money, and be ſome 
time before we can raiſe Silk, Flax, Wine, &c. 
and eſtabliſh manufactures : And 2. That foreign 
goods pay great duties to the crown, which duties 
would be diminiſhed if we produced the like ma- 
terials,. and eſtabliſhed the like manufactures at 


home, or in our plantations. 


And I confeſs more formidable objeCtions cati- 
not be: made: For how advantageous ſoever a pro- 
poſal- may be to the nation in general,-yet if mo- 


ney 18 required to carry it-on,-or it may affe&t the 


publick” revenue, it cannot be expected it ſhould 
meet with much countenance trom-' gentlemen 
whoſe buſineſs it is to advance the revenue; but 
as the body of the people ſeem now - convinced 
that it is their intereſt to: raiſe and manufacture 
their own conſumption, and - to ſupport .and en- 
courage our: plantations nr order ;to furniſh: them 
with matertals, I ſhall :nor- deſpair but the thing 
will be effefted one time” or other, whatever ob- 


ſtacles may. be thrown in the way by intereſted or 


Ir is admitted on all hands that the poor's rates, 
though paid by the tenant, are in reality a charge 
upon every gentleman's eſtate. If the rate a- 
mounts to one, two, or three Shillings in the 
Pound, the gentleman muſt abate proportionably 
in his rent, or the tenant cannot hold his farm. 

Whatever lefſens the poor's rates therefore is 
an advantage to the landed intereſt; and by keep- 
ing the poor employed, you do not only ſave a 
great expence, and inrich your country, but you 
prevent their taking vicious courſes: You fave 
them from the gallows, and your perſons and 
eſtates from violence and rapine: You improve 
the morals of your people, and muſt live with 


more fatisfaftion and ſecurity among ſuch men, 
than among an unhappy generation whoſe neceſli- 


ties compel them to 'become thieves and beggars. 
Let us conſider the multitudes that would be em- 
ployed in theſe manufaCtures: And if the goods 
ſhould not be altogether ſo fine as the Linen, 
Lace, and Silks of France or the Low-Countries 
at firſt, they will probably prove as well wrought 
as theirs in time, if ſuitable encouragements are 

iven to thoſe that excel; but if they ſhould be 
Padthing, coarſer, why ſhould we not imitate 
France and other kingdoms, who are content to 
wear coarſe Woollen-cloth, rather than unpove- 
riſh their countries by importing our fine cloths, 
Is it of as much importance to the kingdom, that 
our ladies ſhould appear in foreign Linen, Lace, 
and Silks, as that the people, by being employed 
in theſe manufaftures at home, ſhould be kept 
from ſtarving, and two or three millions of mo= 
ney annually ſaved to the nation? 


Let us conſider alſo, that the riches of the plan- 


tations are our riches, their forces our forces, and 
their ſhipping our ſhipping; as theſe proſper, ſo 
will their mother country proſper of courſe z hi- 
ther all their wealth flows in the end. They et- 
ther bring their eſtates over to England, it they 
meet with ſucceſs, or they live in an elegant 
manner there and import our manufactures. We 
thould need ſcarce any other foreign trade; there- 
fore we ſhould want nothing that other countries 


moſt effe&tually 
afraid of leſſening the' revenue by prohibiting fo- 
reign manufactures, if- it tends to enrich the na- 
tion; for the richer the people are, the' better able 
will they be to/ ſupport the government; and the 
legiſlature can never be at; a loſs for'-ways' ahd 
means to raiſe money, if- the people have it in 
their purſes. $3 I AOL YDaTUR B05 02 

But let us ever be carttious-of laying high du- 
ties on our own produce and manufaCtures, whe- 


ther at-home or in- our (colonies; for this has to- 


tally deſtroyed ſome branches of trade; and pre- 
vents others from flouriſhing: By this we find the 
people of : Jamaica were entirely beat” but of the 


Cacao or. Chocolate" "trade, other ' nations” being 
able to afford it cheaper'than they "could on 'ac- 


count: of/ the duties: -By:/the like” condutt it is 


apprehended the Sugar and Tobacco trade may be 


loſt, *the duties 'on ' which are ſo conſiderable 4 
branch 'of 'the' revenue. And' were it not- better 
to take'a ſmall duty; than''to loſe 'all the duties 
and” the trade- together? And' here' at home, is it 
not the duty on paper made here that damps'the 


progreſs 'of that manufacture,” and ſtill obliges us 


to import moſt of our paper from abroad? And, 
indeed, we may ruin all our trade, and all our 
manufactures by high duties; and when that is 
done, how is the government to be ſupported? 
How fhall we find money to purchaſe even neceſ- 
faries of foreigners? And how ſhall we maintain 


thoſe multitudes of poor that a failure in our 


manufactures and plantation trade muſt occaſion? 
But next to high duties, nothitig ſurely can be a 
greater diſadvantage to our manufaCtures or plan- 
tation trade than the locking up our money in 
banks and funds, which, till theſe were eſta- 
bliſhed were employed in commerce. The man 
who lives purely on the intereſt of his money in 
theſe banks, is the moſt contemptible and uſeleſs 
member in the common wealth: Inſtead of in- 
creaſing his own and the common ſtock, he chu= 
ſes a ſlothful indolent way of life; he takes no 
pains to ſerve himſelf, his friends, or his country ; 
but like a certain animal he reſembles, is only uſe- 


ful when he dies, and his ſubſtance is transferred - 


to perſons of a more publick ſpirit. 

As to ſuch gentlemen and ladies as have ſmall 
fortunes in the publick funds, theſe might by em- 
ploying them in our manufactures at home, or in 
the plantations abroad, make a much better figure 
in the world than they can by the intereſt of their 
money. What will five hundred or a thouſand 
Pounds produce in the funds? An ordinary Porter 
or Cobler gets more by his labour; but ſuch ſums 
employed in any manufacture at home, or a plan- 
tation abroad, would produce an handſome ſub- 
ſiſtence, It were pity therefore, even for the 
ſake of theſe whoſe condition has been ſo much la- 
mented of late, but intereſt were ſtill lower, that 
they might be compelled to take their fortunes out 
of the tunds, and employ them more to the. ad» 
vantage of themſelves and their country, 

And as to gentlemen who have but ſmall 
eſtates, or ſuch as are incumbered, were they duly 
apprized that with the money ariſing by the ſale 
of one hundred Pounds per ann, they might pur- 


chaſe a plantation which would yield three hun- 


dred 


ſerve ourſelves? Let us not be 
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produce if the plantations were ettcotiraged : For The cor: 
the materials they might raiſe would aburidantly }. 
employ: all our idle hatids; and furniſh us with 
every thing that contributes to the ſupport ot con- 
veniences of life,” Cai we theh do tob much 
for our colonies, when” in ſupporting them we 
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cluſion. 
WAY 


Highlanders and Swiſs, 
lands affigned them for ſecuring the: reſt of the 


THE PRESENT. STATE 
day; and 3 it is s ſurpriſing more do nor follow their The con 


by applying part of the money they take upon their 
eſtates in the improvement of a plantation, they 
might in-a ſhort time. clear off their debts and hve 
in plenty, they would never drag, about a miſera- 
ble being in neceſſity and diſgrace at home, but 
venture a little abroad and improve their eſtates ; 
after which they might return, make a figure in 
the decline . of life, and leave ample fortunes to 
their poſterity. 

| 106 De. ere /invidhc englimen cp. avin the 
hazards, or to undergo. the fatigues that uſually 
attend. new diſcoveries; there is more land dif- 
covered already than we can poſhbly cultivate ; 
nor would I adviſe them to- ſettle upon the fron- 
tiers of our colonies that are liable to the invaſions 
of. the French and; Spaniards, or the Indians: 
This is a poſt aſſigned to the' neceſſitous and hardy 
who "richly deſerve the 


provinces: But let a gentleman go over, and take 


a view of New-England, New-York, the Jer- 


ſeys, Penſylvania, Virginia, or Carolina, and. he 


will in any of them meet with farms ready 
planted to, his hand, by the purchaſe of which he 
may double and treble his fortune with a very lit- 
tle application; and when he has ſettled them to 
his mind, may return to England again if he fee fit, 
and have the. produce of them ſent over - hither: 


This many have done, and continue to do: to this 


example. 

Among the ancients the greateſt men travel- 
led and. run many hazards for the improvement of 
arts and ſciences, 'of huſbandry or ':traffick ; and 
whoever brought home any thing of 'this kind 
was looked upon” as a-good angel, and: in after- 
ages worſhipped as-a: God, And were'our _ 
men and men of quality, when they travel, 


uſefully employed,: we: ſhould no doubt have then 


in equal eſteem; hut what do theſe honourable 
wanderers uſually import, but foreign TE 
foreign fopperies, -and foreign vices? 

w Would they diſcover: the! arts that have ren- 
dered the Dutch, and of late the French, ' ſuch ex- 
quiſite merchants and planters; would they, as 
Sir TnHoMas LoMBE:' has done, to" his/ immortal 
honour, bring home the model of ſome; uſcful en- 
gine, teach us'to plant the vine, to raiſe Silk and 


cluſion. 
Ya” 


Flax, to improve our Sugar and Tobacco Colo- 


nies, to manage our fiſheries with ſucceſs, and 
particularly .the Whale-fiſhery, in which the colo- 
nies of New-England and New-York have of late 
made ſome prague? Were theſe the; views of 
our nobility a in, their | travels, - they 


would deſerve a honours and eſtates they enjoy, 


and could. not fail of acquiring ftill greater; their 
own families would enjoy /the fruits of their glori- 
ous labours, and they would be efteemed' by all 
mankind real benefaQors to their:country, 
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PRESENT STATE of ALL NATIONS. 


Deſcribing their reſpeCtive Situations, Viathna, Habits, Build. 
ings, Religion and Policy, Arts and Sciences, Trades, 
ManufaEtures and Huſbandry, Plants, Animals, and Mine- 
rals, brought down to the preſent Year 1738. In which is 
comprehended the lateſt Travels and Diſcoveries, with ſuch 
Alterations and Revolutions as have —_ lince the for= 
mer Volumes were publiſhed. 7 
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a ſouth latitude, and between 35 and 140 
degrees weſt longitude, being divided into North 
and South America, by a line drawn croſs the Iſth- 


mus of Datien from Porto Bello to Panama; the 


firſt of theſe towns lying in ten degrees, and the lat- 


es north latitude, The Spaniſh 


provinces of North America, are Old Mexico, 


New Mexico, and part of Florida. 
In ſ6uth America are the Spaniſh provinces of 
Terra-Firma, Peru, Chili, Patagonia, or Terra 


 Magellanica, Paragua, La-Plata, the country of 
"the Amazons, and the Spaniſh Iſlands. 

« The Portugueze are pofleſſed of the extenſive 
country of Braſil in South America. | 


"The Britiſh dommions are ſituated in North 


America, and conſift of the provinces of Hud- 
ſon's-Bay (part of Canada) New-Britain, New- 


Scotland, or Acadie, New-England, New-York, 


New-Jerſey, Penſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia, and the 


Britiſh American lands. | 

The territories the French tlaim are part of 
Canada and Florida in North-America, and Caen, 
or equinoCtial France in South America, with 
the French American iſlands, 


A continuation of the preſent ſtate of New- England. 


_ The following pages are the anſwer of a gen- 


vi ew-Eng- 


tleman lately come from New-England, and a 
native of that country, to ſome enquiries made 
by the author of this work, in relation to New- 
England. | I. 

'Chere are in New-Englatid about ſixty thou- 
ſand fighting men, from ſixteen to ſixty years 
of age, and about three hundred thouſand fouls. 
The Maffachuſets-Bay contains about thirty thou- 
ſand effetive men, from fixteen to ſixty. 


X 


AMERICA 


FO ["Y H E continent of America is ſituated be- 
| tween 80 degrees north and ;8 degrees 


The colony of ConneCticut fourteeri thouſand 
fighting men : 
Plantation, ſeven thouſand effeftive men; New- 
Hampſhire five thouſand G6ghting men; and the 
province of Maine about four thouſand men fit 
to bear arms, | | | | 

Governor Burney frequented the epiſcopal 
church. The governors and magiſtrates uſually 
go to the independent congregations,  _ 

One member of the epiſcopal church is a judge. 


Several gentlemen of the church of England have 


received commiſſions, both civil and military, from 
his excellency governor BeLcazsr ; and this year 
1738, Joun Reap, Eſq; a counſellor at law, 
was choſen one of the repreſentatives for the 
town of Boſton (bein&# the firſt inſtance of thar 
kind.) Two years ago, Join EasTwicke, 
Eſq; was choſen one of the ſele&t men of Boſton, 
after many years ſtruggle to get a churchman in. 
There are for Boſton four repreſentatives, twelve 
overſeers of the poor, ſeven ſele&t men, and ſe- 


veh aſſeſſors, all which have great influence in 


the town affairs. 


Notwithſtanding the church- 
men in 


Boſton pay one fifth part of the towti 


rates, yet till within theſe two years, no church- 


man was ſuffered to be choſen, tho* the church- 
men have been ſtruggling for it more than twen- 
ty years It muſt be obſerved, that altho* the 
churchmen pay one fifth part of the tax, they have 
not the one tenth part of the wealth of the town. 
The governor's ſalary is not ſettled. 

The manufaftures of New-England are ſo in- 
conſiderable in compariſon of England, that they 
muſt not be mentioned together; the New- 
Englanders being ſtill ſupplied with nineteen 
parts in twenty of Engliſh manufaftures. Yet it 
muſt be acknowledged, that the making of lin- 
en greatly encreaſes in New-England; the 
Irih people who have lately ſettled there, hav- 
ing brought that. buſineſs to great pee 

: | | me 
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Some Linen made at Londonderry, in the pro- 


vince of New-Hampſhire, hath - often been ſold 
for_ ſix ſhillings. ſterling the Engliſh yard, and 
the greater part..of the. linen made .in that flou- 
riſhing town, ſells for twenty pence to two ſhil- 
lings per yard ſterling money. | | 

And if good encouragement was given to the 
making of canvas or fail-cloth, even the royal 
navy might be ſupplied in a few years with that 
uſeful commodity from New-England; the 
Triſh le finding the country exceedingly well 
adapted for the linen manufacture. '. 

They do not trade to the French iſlands for 
Rum, Moloſſes, &c. as heretofore. 

The cod fiſhery is in a flouriſhing condition, 


and they are not now interrupted by the French 


In the ſame from Cape Breton. 

The whale fiſhery on the coaſt of Greenland 
hath lately been attempted with very good ſucceſs 
by the Nantucket men, who are undoubtedly the 
moſt expert and ſkilful men in the world in that 


_ particular affair. And it is the opti ion of many, 


Mooſe 
deer. 


that a few years will determine 4. ho are the beſt 


whale-fiſhers on the coaſt of Greenland, the | 


hardy people of Nantucket, or the Dutchmen. 
The fort at Annapolis Royal is made of earth, 


being built formerly by the French, and is a re-.. 
gular fortification, conſiſting of four baſtions, a. 
deep dry moat, a covert way and counterſcarp, . 
with an half-moon "and outworks, detached from 


the body of the place, the lower battery of ſe- 


venteen pieces of full canon was lighted ſome 


years ago. ? £ 
The other Engliſh fort, in Acadie upon the 
iſland at Canſo, is not worth mentioning, eſpeci- 
ally when we conſider what a large and regular 
fortification of ſtone the French have at Cape 
Breton, very near to Canſo. 

The frontiers of Maine are defended by regular 
blockhouſes, moſt of them being in good repair. 
And on the frontiers of Mafſſachuſets, Maine, 
and New-Hampſhire, are many regular block- 
houſes well flank*d, ſupported and defended in 
time of war by their proper owners. | 

The old fort at Pemaquid, rebuilt by the ho- 
nourable colonel Dunsar, by direftion from 
England, hath ſince been lighted by an order from 


hence. It would have been an excellent barrier 


in that quarter, and great ſettlements were carry- 


ing on in that place by the farmers from Ireland. 


No attempts have been made to civilize the natives 
of Acadie, or cultivate the ſoil : It hath been found 
by experience, that few ſettlements have ever 
been made under a military government. The In- 
dians of Acadie, thoſe bordering upon the fron- 


tiers of Maine, New-Hampſhire, and upon the 


north-weſt part of Maſlachuſet, are all of them 
to a man in the intereſt of France, having miſſio- 
naries from France ſettled among them, who 
take.a great deal of pains with the Indians, 

The following piece is a letter from SAMUEL 
DaLe, M. L. to Sir Hans SLoaxz, bart. preſi- 


dent of the royal ſociety, containing the deſcrip- 


'tions of the mooſe deer of New-England, and a 
ſort of ſtag in Virguna. : 7 
S I R, | 

*© The preſent which I herewith make you is the 

«© head, or rather the attire (as it is called in he- 

* raldry) of the mooſe-deer, ſent me ſome years 


< ſince from New England by the honourable Sa- 


< MUEL SHUTE, Eſq. then governor of that colo- 
<«< ny. . This animal has been mentioned by ſeve- 
* ral authors, but their accounts have generally 
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*© been ſo very imperfe&, that little ſatisfa&tion 
** hath. thereby been given to. the curious enqui- 
<« rers after -natural - hiſtory... The- firſt - mention 
'* that I find of this mooſe deer is by Mr: Josz- 
'© LYN, 1n a little tract called New England rari- 
ties, where page the 19th that author writes, 
That it is a goodly creature, ſome of them 
twelve feet, high, their horns exceeding fair, 
*© with broad palms, ſome being two fathoms from 
<*© the top. of one horn to. the, other. _ Much. to 
5+ the ſame. purpoſe is the account he gives of this 
& animal in_ another book of bis called /T'wo!voy- 
*© ages to New England, p. 88. in which he faith, 
<© That a mgoſe, or elke, is a creature, or rather 
** a monſter of ſuperfluitey. when full grown, 
* being many times Digger than an Engliſh ox. 
** What Near in his hiſtory of New-England, 
*« yol. 2. P. 573. hath of this animal, called by 
** him the mooſe, is copied from” the aforeſaid 
* TJosELYN. The beſt and, fulleſt account 
* of this animal was ſent by the honourable 
Pavur DvupLey, Eſq. fellow of the royal ſociety. 
** This is publiſhed in the philoſophical tranſaftions 
* of the royal ſociety, no. 368. p. 165. 


cc 
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cc 


© where he makes them to be of. two ſorts, viz. 


cc 


the common light grey mooſe, called by the 
Indians wampooſe, and-the large or black mooſe ; 
which is,the beaſt whoſe harns I herewith repre- 
* ſent. ,As to the grey mooſe, I take it to be no 
« other than what Mr. Joan CLavyTon, in his ac- 
** count of the Virginian quadrupedes, publiſhed 
in the aforeſaid tranſaftions, no. 210. p. 122. 


cc 
ce 


cc 


< calls the. elke, which. beaſt by , the Parifians' in 


their memoirs for a natural hiſtory of animals, 
** engliſhed by Mr. PiTrieLp,: p. 167, is_£alled 
*© by the name of the ſtag of Canada, of which I 


_** have ſeen, a ſingle horn ſent by, Mr. Mars 


** CaTEssy, from Virginia, by./the name of: an 
< elkes-horn, and was in all-reſpe&ts like thoſe-of 
our red deer, or. ſtags, , only larger, weighing 
about twelve pounds averdupoiz, and from the 
burr to the tip, meaſured by a ſtring, about. ſix 
* feet high, Mr. DuDpLe,y , writes, that | his 
<< grey. mooſe is moſt like to the ordinary. deer; 
that they ſpring like them, and herd. together 
ſometimes to thirty in a company :- but - whether 
he means by that term, the red, the Virginian, 
or fallow deer, is uncertain, he having, ſaid no- 
thing of their horns, - which was needful to di- 
ſtinguiſh them. The black mooſe is (by all that 
have hitherto writ of it) accounted a very large 
creature. Mr. JostLYN (as I before. mentioned) 
makes it many times bigger than an ox, and 
Mr. DupLzy writes, that the hunters have 
found a buck or a ſtag. mooſe fourteen ſpans 
in height from the withers, which at nine inches 
* to the ſpan, is ten feet and a half; and that 
a doe or hind of the fourth year, killed. by a 
gentleman near Boſton, wanted but one.inch of 
ſeven feet in height, The ſtag, buck, or 
| male of this kind, hath a palmed horn, not like 
that of our common or fallow deer, but 'the 
palm is much longer, and more like-to that of 
the German elke, from. which it differs,in that 
the mooſe hath a branched. brow antler between 
the burr and the palm, which the German, elke 
hath not. | {rot 
<+ Nor. doth; the horn; of this New England 
black mooſe agree in figure with either of thoſe 
mentioned; in the philoſophical tranſactions, no. 
227. P-.489-'and no, 394..P. 123. to be found 
* foſſil in lreland, the lt of which Mr. KzLiLy 
« yrites' that for want of another name they 
Fr called. - 


© called elkes horns. I. ſuſpe& that thoſe horns 
which the late | reverend and learned ' Mr. Ray 
mentions in the ſynopſis methodica animalium 
* quadrupedium, to. have ſeen with one Mr. 
Hornty, an apothecary of Lewes in Suſſex, 
as likewiſe .in divers muſeums; were not the 
horns of this black or American mooſe, but of 
the German elke, becauſe that inquiſitive gen- 
tleman takes, no notice of any brow antters 
they .had, which I-think was too notorious to 
have. clcaped his obſervation, had there been 
any;ſuch, 
«« Concerning the number of . young ones or 
calves, which a mooſe brings forth- at a time, 
authors vary; for Mr. Douprzy faith, that 
they bring forth but two ; but JoszLyN, in his 
two voyages, Þ. 89. and from him Nz ar, that 
' they are three; and that they do not go fo 
* long pregnant as our hinds by two. months. 
What theſe two laſt. mentioned authors write 
concerning their caſting their calves a mile 
diſtant. from each other, doth not ſeem to me 
probable : nor do I find that Near, in his de- 
ſcription of this beaſt, makes any mention of 
their having a long tail, though. ſo charged 
to do by Mr. DvupLzy, who likewiſe. omits the 
brow antlers in his deſcription of their horns. 
« "There is another beaſt of the deer kind, 
which, though very common in Virginia, and 
without doubt i other of the northern provin- 
ces in America, yet-1 think it is not! deſcribed 
by any author, (but it is expected that it will 
not eſcape being taken notice of by Mr. CaTzs- 
- BY In his natural hiſtory of Florida, &c.) Mr. 
BeveRLy, in his preſent ſtate of Virgina, men- 
tions. both .elke. and deer mm that country, but 
doth not deſcribe either : but by what | have 
received from Mr. CaTzssy, the firſt ſhould 
have been” the Canada ſtag, and the-other the 
- deer. I have here mentioned, Mr. CLayToN 
likewiſe mentions the elke;' which he faith are 
beyond- the inhabited parts, and. are the' ſame 
* with Mr. BeverLy's; as alſo the: deer,” of 
<< which he: ſaith there dre abundance; yet doth 
© not deſcribe: them, 'but calls them red- deer, 
though they are not the ſame as we here call by 
that name, | but - of thoſe'' which © are fallow. 
Mr. Nzar likewiſe mentions deer in New-Eng- 
land, bur gives only the name, which being ge- 
neral, nottung can be:inferred from it, - 
+;9 That which I take for the undeſcribed deer, 
is a beaſt of the ſtag; kind,” having round horns 
like them, not ſpreading out as in the ſtag: or 
red deer, but meeting nearer together at their 
* tips, and bending forward over the face of the 
animal: the brow antlers likewiſe are not 
crooked and ſtanding” forward, but ſtrait and 
upright. The skin of this deer is of an arena- 
ceous, or ſandy colour, with ſome black hairs 
intermixed, and ſpotted all over while young 
- with white ſpots, like ſome ſorts of our fallow 
*© deer, being alſo about the bigneſs of them when 
fully grown. The dama Virginiana Raii ſynop. 
- animal, quad. p. 86, which was formerly in St. 
* James's park, ſeems to. be different from' this, 
if Mr. W1LLoucnsy was not led into a miſ- 
* take in taking it to be of the palmate kind, by 
© only ſeeing it when the horns were ſhed ; per- 
« haps this laſt of Mr. Ray, may be the mau- 
« rouſe of JostLYN's voyages, p. 91. which he 
& ſaith is like the mooſe, but his horns are but 
* ſmall, and the beaſt about the ſize of a ſtag; but 
5 his deſcription i is too ſhort to be ſarisfaCtory.'! 
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OF MODERN HASTO/RY. 


| A continuation of the proſe fate f Caron, 


The following pages are an anſwer from ge- 
neral OcLETRORPE,' to ſome enquiries'' made by 
the author, OY the ſtate. AF Earolina and 
Georgia, | 

Carolina is part of that cnevienny which was 

originally diſcovered by' Sir SezBasTTan CaBor. 
The Engliſh now , poſſeſs the fea-coaſt,” from the 
nver” St. John's, -in go degrees 21 minutes north 
latitude. Weſtward the King's charter declares 1 bo 
to be bounced by the Pacifick Ocean. 

Carolina is divided into NorthCarolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia; the latter is a province 
which his Majeſty has taken out of Carolina, and 


is the ſouthern and weſtern frontier of that pro- 


vince, lying between it and Wie) F rench, wa 
niards, and indians. 

"The part of Carolina that is ſertled, is for the 
moſt part a flat country: All near the ſea, 1s a 
range of iſlands, which breaks the fury of the 0- 
cean: Within is generally low-land for tweaty/or 
twenty ave miles, where the country begins to 
riſe in gentle ſwellings, At ſeventy - or eighty 
miles from the ſea, the hills grow higher, tl 
they terminate in mountains, 

The coaſt of Georgia is alſo defended from the 
rage of the ſea by a range of iſlands, ' Thoſe 
iſlands are divided from the main by'canals'of falt 
water, navigable for the largeſt boats, and even 
for ſmall loops, the lofty woods growing 'on 
each ſide the 'canals, make very pleaſant land- 
ſcapes. The land 'at 'about ſeven or eight miles 
from the' ſea is tolerably high ; ahd' the farther 
you go' weſtward the  more' it rifes; till at about 
150 miles diſtance from' the ſea, to" the. welt, 
the | Cherikees or Apellachean ' mountains begin, 
which: are ſo high that the ſhow lies upon ſome of 
them all the year, 

This ridge of mountains runs in a' line” from 
north 'to ſouth, on' the” back of the Enigliſh colo- 
nies' of Carolina and Virginiaz beginhing at the 
great lakes of Canada, and extending ſouth, it ends 
in the province of Georgia, at about two hundred 
miles' from the bay' of Apellachee, which is part 
of the gulph of Mexico. There is a'plain coun- 


try from che foot of theſe mountains to thar | 


ſea, 


The face of the country is moſtly covered' with 
woods; the banks of the rivers are in ſome places 
low, and form a kind of natural meadows,, where 
the floods prevent trees from growing. In other 

laces, in the hollows, between the hillocks, the 
Reb: and ſtreams being ſtopt by falls of 0 
or other obſtruf&tions, 'the' water 'is penn'd' Ay k: 
Theſe places are often * covered, with canes and 
thickets, and' are called in the corrupted' Ameri; 
can diale&t, ſwamps. The ſides ' of the hills ard 
generally covered with oaks and hiccary, or wild 
walnuts, cedar, faſſafras, and the famous laurel 
tulip, which is eſteemed one. of the moſt beautiful 
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trees in the world : The flat tops of. the hillocks 


are all covered with” groves of pine-trees, . with 
plenty of graſs growing under. them and free 
from underwood, that you may gallop a Horſe for 
forty or. fifty miles an end. In the low grounds, 
and iſlands in the river; there are preh. bay- 
trees, poplar, plane, frankincenle, or gum-trees, 
and other aquaticks. All” parts of the province 


are well watered; and.in digging a moderate eh 
you never mils of a ne LE 
' What 
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What we call the Atlantick Ocean, waſhes the 
eaſt and ſouth-eaſt coaſts of theſe provinces. The 
gulph ftream of Florida fets with a tide in 
the acean to the eaſt of -the province; and ir is 
very 'remarkable, that the banks and foundings of 
the coaſt extend twenty or twenty-five miles to 
the eaſt of the coaſt. To explain this, we wall 
mention the manner of the voyage from Europe. 
You ſet out with variable winds, and having got 
enough to the weſt of Europe, you ſtand fſouth- 


erly till you. meet with the trade windsz which 


you do, on this fide the 2oth degree north lati- 
tude. Thoſe winds blowing generally eaftward- 
ly and moderately briſk, ſoon drive you over the 
greateſt part- of the Atlantick Ocean: You keep 
the ſame latitude, till you think you are near 


_ the Bahama's, and then you ſteer northwardly, 


to avoid- falling in with them, till you come in- 
to 29 degrees, and then you run in to. make the 


| ſhore. You croſs the gulph ftream of Florida, 


- which 1s a rapid tide, that fets out from between 


the;.iſland of Cuba and Bahama, on the one fide, 
and. Florida on the other. It is upwards of twen- 
ty leagues wide, and fo rapid that it runs to the 
northward, at. the rate of three miles an hour, 
When you are paſt the gulph ftream, you throw 
the lead, and if you find the ground at twenty 
five leagues of the coaſt of Georgia or Carolina, 
theſe they call the banks, and the water ſhoals 
gradually to ſhore, till you come within two 
leagues, where the banks are fo ſhoaly that they 
bar all further paſſage, excepting in the chanels 
which lie between the bars. - Theſe bars are. the 
defence of the coaſt againſt enemies fleets, and 
the reaſon that it has laid ſo long undiſcovered z 
for without good pilots. you cannot come into 
any harbour, the ſhoalineſs. of the coaſt frightened 
ſhips ſo from coming to make diſcoveries upon it: 


till Mr. Oci.zTHrorPE had the entries on the 


coaſt of Gedrgia ſounded in the year 1733, no 
{2up: attempted to go. mto ports in Georgia, nor 
did the merchants. believe there were any ports 
upon. that coaſt, Though now they find the r1- 
ver Savannah an excellent. harbour ; and upon the 
worlt of the .bar, three fathom at dead low water. 


"here is. alſo a noble harbour to the ſouthward, 


called Tecky-Sound,, where there is anchoring 
for a large ſquadron in ten or fourteen fathom 
water land-locked, and a good and fafe entry 
Between . theſe harbours on the one ſide, and 


' the Bahama's on the other, the Spaniſh ſhips muſt 


come home with all the treaſures of Mexico; and 


| a ſquadron here in time. of war, can hardly mils 


Porto Bello. _ 


intercepting. them, and at the ſame time have 


fafe harbours under their lee, and a beak cli- 


tnate; have. all Georgia, Carolina, and  North- 
Armerica a plentiful country, to ſupply them with 
freſh © proviſions; ſo. that they would be under 
none of thoſe inconveniences from want a 
ficknefs, which thoſe ſquadrons ſuffered who lay at 
' The. tides upon this coaſt flow generally ſeven 
foot: The ſoundings are fand, or ooze, and ſome 
oyſter banks, bat no rocks: The coaſt appears low 
from the ſta, and covered with woods, 


Cape Fear is' a point which runs with dreadful 


| hoals far into the ſea from the mouth of Claren- 


don river, in North-Catolina, Sulwan's Iſland, 
and the Coffin-land, are the marks of the entry 
into Charles-Town harbour : Hilton-head upon 
Trenches Iſland, ſhews the ehtry into Port- 
Royal; and the Point of Tybce Iſland, makes the 
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entry of the Savannah river. Upon that point the 
truffees 'for Georgia have erefted a noble final' or 
lighthouſe, 9o foot high, and 25 foot wide; it is 
an otagon, and upon the top there is a flag-ſtaff 
30 foot high. A 3 Rags Inn ou, gee? | 

The province of Georgia is watered by three 
great rivers, which riſe in the mountains, viz. 
the Alatamaha, the Ogechee, and the Savannah, 
the laſt of which is navigable fix hundred miles 
for canoes, and three - hundred miles for boats. 
The Britiſh dominions are divided from the Spa- 
niſh Florida by a noble river called St. John's. 
Theſe rivers fall into the Atlantick Ocean; but 
there are beſides them, the Flint, the Catooche, 
and even the Miſſiflipi river, which paſs through 
part of Carolina, or Georgia, and fall into the 
gulph of Apellachee or Mexico. $8 5rd rats 

All Carolina is divided into three patts: 
North Carolina, which is divided from South Ca- 
rolina by Clarendon river, and of late by a line 
marked out: by order 'of the council: South Ca- 
rolinaz which on the fouth is divided from 


Georgia by the river Savannah. Carolina is di- 


vided into feveral counties z but in Georgia there 
is but one yet erefted, viz, the coutity of Savan- 
nah : it is bounded on .the one fide by the river 
Savannah, on the other by the ſea, on the third by 
the river Ogechee, on the fourth- by the river 
Ebenezer, and: a line drawn from the Ebenezer 
to the Ogechee, In this country are the rivers of 
Vernon, Little Ogechee, and of Weſtbrook. There 
is the town of Savannah, where there is a ſeat of 
Judicature, . conſiſting of three bailiffs and a re- 
corder, It is ſituated upon the banks of the ri- 
ver of" the ſame name, It conſiſts of about two 
hundred” houſes, and lies upon a plain” of about 
2a''mile wide,, the bank ſteep to the river, forty 
five foot perpendicularly high: The ſtreets are laid 
out regular. There are near Savannah, in the ſame 
country, the vil of Hampſtead, _ ate, 

Skydo way, and Thunderbolt z the latter of which 
is a tranſlation of a name : Their fables ſay, that 
a; thunderbolt fell, and a-ſfpring thereupon aroſe in 
that place, which ftilk ſmells of the thunder. 
This ſpring is impregnated with a mixture of 
ſulphur -and ſteel, and from this ſmell probably 
the ſtory aroſe. In the ſame county is Joſeph's 
Town, and the tawn of Ebenezer, both upon 
the river Savannah, and the villages: of Abercorn 
and Weſtbrook, There.:are ſaw-mills erefting' on 
the river Ebenezer, and the fort Argyle lies up- 
on the paſs of this county ' over the Ogechee. In 
the ſouthern diviſions; of the: province lies the 
town of Frederica, with-1ts Aiſtric, where there 


' is @ court with three! bailifs and a irecorder. - It 


lies on one of the branches of the Alatamaha. 
There is. alſo the town of- Darien, upon the 
ſame river, and ſeveral forts, upon the proper paſ- 
ſes, ſome of four baſtions, - ſome are only redoubts ; 
beſides which there are villages in different parts 
of Georgia, At Savannah there is a- publick 
ſtore-houſe built. of large ſquare timbers ; there is 
alſo a handſome court-houſe, guard-houſe, and 
work-houſe: the. church is not yet begun, but 
materials are colle&ting, and it is deſligned-to be a 
handſome edifice, The private houſes are gene- 
rally, fawed timber, framed and covered with 
ſhingles; many of them are painted, and moſt 
have chimneys of brick, At Frederica, ſome of 


the houſgs are built of brick z the reſt of the pro- 
vince is. moſtly wood. They are not got into 
luxury yet in their furniture, hewing only what 
is plain and needful; the winters being _ 

7 there 


there are yet but few hotifes with glaſs- 
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' The Indiaris ate a manly well-ſhaped race; the 
men tall, the women little: They, as the ancient 
Grecians 'did, 'anvint with oil, and expoſe them- 
ſelves to the ſun, which occaſions their / skins to 
be brown of colour, The men paint themſelves 
of various colours, red, blue, : yellow and black : 
the men wear generally. a girdle, with a piece of 
cloth drawn through their 
the girdle both before and behind, fo as to hide 
their nakedneſs. 'The women wear a kind of 
petticoat to their knees. Both men and women 
in the winter wear mantles, ſomething leſs than 
two yards ſquare, which they wrap round their 
bodies, as the Romans did their toga, generally 
keeping their arms bare: They are ſometimes of 
woollen, bought of the Engliſh; ſometimes of 
furs, which they dreſs themſelves. They wear 
a kind of pumps, which they call morgiſons, 
-made of deer $skins, which they dreſs for that 
| purpoſe. They are a generous good-natured 
people, very humane to ſtrangers; - patient of 

-want and pain; ſlow to anger, and not eaſily 


provoked; but when they are thoroughly in- 


cenſed, they are implacable; very quick of a 
prehenſion, and gay of temper. Their publick 
conferences ſhew them to be men of genius, and 
they have -a natural eloquence, they never ha- 
ving had the uſe of letters. "They love eating, 
and the Engliſh have taught niany of them to 
drink ſtrong liquors, which, when they do, they 
are miſerable ſights. They have no manufac- 
tures but what each family makes for its own 
aſe: They ſeem to deſpiſe working for hire, and 
ſpend- their time chiefly in hunting and war; but 
=_ corn enough for the ſupport of their fami- 
ies, and of the ſtrangers that come to viſit them. 
Their food, inftead 'of bread, is flour of Indian 

corn boiked;, and ſeafoned tike haſty pudding; and 
 this'is called homminy. They alſo boil' venifon 
| and make broth: They alfo roaſt or rather broil 
their meat. The fleſh they feed on is buffaloe, 
deer, / wild-turkeys, 'and 'other game; ſo that 
hunting is neceſſary, to provide fleſh, and plant- 
ing for corn. The land belongs to'the women, 
and the corn that grows upon 1t; but meat muſt 
be got by the men, -becaule it is they only that 
hunt. This makes marriage neceſſary, that the 
women may furniſh corn, and the men mear. 
They - have alſo fruit-trees in their © gardens, 
viz. | peaches, nettarines and locuſts, me- 
lons and + water-melons; potatoes, pumpkins, 
and onions, &c. in plenty, and many wild kinds 
of- fruits; as parſimonies, grapes, chinquepins, 
and hickary-nuts, of which they make oil. The 
bees make their combs in the hollow trees, and 
the Indians find plenty of honey there, which 
they uſe inſtead of ſugar. They make what an- 
ſwers ſalt of wood-afhes, _ p21 L 7 

ows in their ensz al -leaves ft 
their want of kw Their exerciſes are ky 
of ball-playing, hunting, and — and they 
are very fond of dancing: Their muſick'is a kind 
of a drum, as alſo hollow cocoa-nut ſhells. They 
have a ſquare in the middle of their towns, in 
which the warriors ſit, converſe, and. ſmoeak to- 
gether; but in rainy weather they meet in the 
King's houſe, WT: 1 

They are very healthy- people, and have hard- 
ly any diſeaſes, —_— thoſe occaſioned by the 
drinking of rum, the ſinall pox: Thoſe who 


legs, and turned over 
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do not drink tum are exceeding long-lived. Old 
Brxrm, Emperor of the Creeks, who died but a 
few years ago, lived to one hundred and thirty 
years; and he was neither blind nor bed-tid; till 


ſome months before his death. They have ſome-. 


times pleurifies and - fevers, but no chronical di- 
ſtempers. They know of ſeveral herbs that have 
of venomous bites and wounds, _ 

The native animals are, firſt the ufus or 2zo0- 


rax, deſcribed by Casar, which the Engliſh 


very 1gnorantly and POP call the buffaloe. 
They have deer of ſeveral kinds, and plenty of 
roe-bucks and rabbits. There are bears and wolves, 
which are very ſmall and timorous; and a brown 
wild-cat, without ſpots, which they very im- 
proper call a tyger; otters, beayers, foxes, 
ahd a ſbecies of badgers, which they call racoons. 

There is great abundance of wild fowls, viz. the 
wild turkey, the partridge, doves of various Kinds, 
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great virtues in phyſick, particularly for the cure 


wild geeſe, wild ducks, teal, ctanies, herons, 


of many kinds, not Known 'in Europe: There 
are .great variety of eagles. and hawks, and great 
numbers of ſmall bitds, particularly the fice bird, 
which is very like the ortelari, There are alſo 


p- ſome rattle ſnakes, but not near ſo frequent as is 


generally reported, There are ſeveral ſpecies of 
ſnakes, ſome of which are riot | Venomous. 
There are crocodiles, porpoiſes, ſturgeon, mul- 
lets, cat-fiſh, baſs, drum; devil-fiſh, and many 


cies of freſh water fiſh, that we have not in 


urope; oyſters upon the ſea iſlands in great a- 


bundance. But what is moſt troubleſome there, - 


are'flies and gnats, which ate vefy troubleſome near 
the rivers; but as the country is cleared, they 
diſperſe and go away. Beſides th: animals that 
are natives, Rc | 

Europe, cows, ſheep, hogs, &c. 


| The vegetables are innumerable; for all that - 


here are all the ſame animals as in 


grow in Europe grow there; and many that can- | 


not ſtand in our winters thrive there. 


An account of the logwood countries by My. ATx ins: 

Mr. Arx ns, ſpeaking of the logwood cut- 
rers, obſerves, that they were originally ſettled at 
the Bay of Campeachy, but being diſturbed there 
by the Spaniards, they removed to the Bay of 
Honduras, where © they ſupport themſelves by 


force of arms, being about 500 (later accounts | 


ſay 1500) metchants and ſervants, fs 
Their principal reſidence is at a place called the 
Barcederas, about forty miles up a narrow river 


: 


Full of alligators; and what is a ' 2a, inconve- . 


nience againſt tranſporting their effe&ts, is a ſtrohg 
en, it from” the freſhes up land, _atid pf 
banks being covered with ſhrubs, that makes it dif- 
ficult to walk and tow the boats; covered alſo 
with infinite numbers of ſarid-flies and muskitoes +: 
they [live in pavilions; a ſervant, at their time of 
lying down to reſt, ſhaking them till cleared of 
eſe vermin, that are an unſufferable plague and 

impediment to ſleep. _ 
| Ac the ſeaſon (once a. year) they move their pavi- 
lions from the pleaſurable ſpots, the- better to attend 
the logwood ciitting, which carries them ſome- 
times many miles from this principal. reſidence, 
to follow the wood, which runs in _a line or 
vein (like minerals in the earth) of ſome miles 
pernap, and then ,as. many- without. a ſtick of it. 
hey cut it into large pieces, and leave it on the 
ground till the land-lloods favour their bringing 
| | | 13 
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it into the river, and then canoes are laden away 
with, it to lay in ſtore at the Barcaderas, where the 
chief are ſtill left reſiding.” 

They have. all good arms; and knowing the 
Spaniſh clemency, defend themſelves deſperately 
if attacked, which has happened ſeldomer than 
at Campeachy, and always by fea. 

A ſervant, which is the firſt ſtep with ſea-men 
into the trade, is hired at a tun of logwood per 
month, ' and has one day in ſeven for himſelf, 
making about ten pounds per month to him: 
Hence,, if thoughtful and ſober, they in time be- 
come maſters, join ſtock, and trade independently. 
They have a King, choſe from among their bo- 


_ 'dy, and his conſort is ſtiled Queen; agreeing to 


Honduras 


logwood- 
Cutters. 


Tome laws by common conſent, as a \ guide to 
them. EN 

"The ſhips that come into the bay are on their 
'guard alſo, and fetch it down in flat-bottomed 
C./ each crew being allowed on the voyage a 
bottle of rum, and ſome ſugar, and row gene- 
ally in the night, as freeſt from ſtinging flies, 
and reſt in the day. _ 
© The exchange with ſhips is for money, beer, 
*Alour, or any fort of proviſions and neceſſaries ; 
theſe the cunningeſt reſerve in ſtore againſt the 
wants and demands of the inconliderate, and ſo 
make Fry returns, | 


An account ; of the Fs ample by Mr. Us ING, 


The country of Honduras, where the Engliſh 
cut their logwood, is all a flat, and great part of it 
a moraſs, with ſeveral large lacunes, which. in 
the rain-times are almoſt all over-flowed. In the 
dry time of the year, the logwood cutters ſearch 
for a work, that is, where there are a good num- 
ber of logwood trees, and then build a hut near 
them, where they live during the time 'of their 
cutting. When they have cut down the tree, 
they log it, and chip it, which is cutting off the 
bark and ap, and then lay it in heaps, cutting 
away the underwood, and making paths to each 
heap, 'that\ when the 'rains' come in which -over- 
flow the ground, it ſerves as ſo many creeks or 
channels, where they go with ſmall canoes or 
dories, and load them, bringing them ſometimes 
to the Barcaderas, thirty miles, from whence the 
People, who . buy it fetch it; But if it fo happens, 
that the wood ſtands upon a. ridge, or on ſuch 
high ground that the water does not flow to it, 
they cut it into logs proper for backing, and back 
E out, as they call it. Some of thele trees grow 

tall and ftraight, tho” moſt of them are low 
an crooked: It bears a ſmall leaf, ſomething like 
our white thorn, and the underwood is prickly, 
not much unlike it: It bloſſoms, and bears ſeed, 
which, by falling off ſows ;the ground from 
whence it ſprings up, and the. overflowing the 
ground brings the ſoil over it, which makes it 
take root and grow a great pace. The general 
price of the wood at the Barcaderas is five pounds 
per ton, Jamaica money. "The wood-cutters are 
generally a rude drunken crew; ſome of which 
have been pirates, and moſt of them ſailors : Their 
chief delight is in drinking; and when they 


broach a quarter cask, or a hogſhead of wine, they 


ſeldom flir from ic while there is a drop left: Ir is 
che ſame thing when they "open a hogſhead of 
bottle-ale. or cyder, keeping at it ſometimes a 


week together, drinking till they fall aſleep; and 
again, without ſtir- 
Rum punch is their general 


3 


as ſoon, as they wake at it 
zing: off the place. 


drink which they'll ſometimes fit feve WER! at ; 
alſo they do moſt, work when they have-.no 
ſrrong drink z for while the. liquor is| moving they 
on't care to leave it.' /I had avery utipleaſant 
time living among theſe people; tho? | they paid 


me a, conſiderable. deference ; and when they 


killed, a, deer, or, wild fowl, I was always ſure to 
have part, of them; but'I ſhould have been much 
more agreeable to. them, if L, would | have; kept 
them company at their drinking-bouts; The wild 
creatures I ſaw were deer, tygers,' alligators; and 

anoes; .the. deer,.are ſmall, but lean. I; ſaw at 
Wake times. two tygers; we "fired at one of them, 
but the gun {miſled fire, and we walked- leiſurely 


_ away / into the woods: : Being both times in a creek 


upon... the water, we were in, no. danger. I was 
informed they have monkeys, picarry, | and war- 
ree, . but. I ſaw none.' They, have -quams, cori- 
ſo's, . Muſcovy ducks; whiſtling ducks; which 
laſt are ſomething | bigger than our teal, and as 
good eatingz cockrecoes, macaws,: parrots, two- 
penny chicks, . double, and ſingle .curliews, crab- 
catchers, and other fowls. There are great /num- 
bers of guanoes, upon whoſe eggs we often feaſted, 
drinking them mixed in , punch:, {All their » ri- 
vers. and. creeks. are full of fiſh ; which alſo ſwarm 
with alligators that will ſeize a man .in_the water. 
I have taſted of their fleſh, which. is coarſe, and | 
eat of..their eggs, but they are mote g96d as A 


turtle's or guanoe's 
during. ths: floods, 


The, logwood "anus. 
dwell. at the - Barcaderas,, which are - forty-two 


miles up the river, -where they have built: their 


huts upon. pretty high. banks, which juſt keep 


them out. of the water; in the time. of the floods. 


As ſoon,as they, have! notice of any ſhip's or veſſel's 
arrival at, the river's. mouth, they flock. down on 
board, in order. to. purchaſe ſuch things. as they 
want, and are ſure to, provide good ſtore, of ſtrong 
liguor. The commodities, which ſuit, them, are 
all forts. of veg liguors, proviſions, ſmall. arms, 
gunpowder, . and {imall; ſhot; cutlaſſes,, or hang- 
ers, axes, ozenbrigs,-., and ſhoes.  Ozenbrigs is 
their general wear,/,and almoſt all . their, ak 
; except hats .and. ſhoes: Their pavilions " 
ally made of ozenbrigs;. there is no ,poſſibility .of 
living . without .themz;;there. being. ſuch multitudes 
of biting and, ſtinging flies, as muskitoes, ſand- 
flies,., galley-nippers,.. and. bottle-aſſes, which. laſt 
Poli, the blood to "that degree, wherever. they 
ite, that it leaves a black ſpeck as big. as a large 
pin's head,  which,. in , two. or three. days; graws 
rotten, In the northerly winds there are, few flies 
to. be ſeen, nor, are. they. m ſuch numbers during 
the floods, as in the, dry. times. Among the ſmall 
iſlands or .kays in the-bay are great numbers of 
green. turtle, . which, the , bay men ;neyer.; want 
when, they, fiſh, for "Hſ and are moſtly taken in 
nets,.... The  manatee is. often found here, and 
there, is. likewiſe great.quantities of ſeveral ſorts of 
excellent. fiſh, among which the Jew fiſh exceeds 
in goodneſs: They are ſhaped ſomething like a 
cod, but thicker in proportion, and much''better 
eating: They have very. broad ſcales, and ſome of 
them "ll cighty pouneka, ail Briglh 


7 be trade between Jamaica and Spaniſ America. 


In the beginning of the year 171 1, I went over Trade be- 
in a'ſloop well mann'd-.and,arm'd, to trade on tween Ja- 
and we carried with us a 7 maica and 


the coaſt of New Spain, 
great. quantity of dry; goods,.,and about a hundred *? 
and fifty negroes. We firſt touched at Porto Oops 

ut 


America. 


| but being war-time, we uled 6 
_ Githin Monkey-Kay, which is 4 v 
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go to the Grout 


ery good har- 
bowr; and is about four or five miles from the har- 


botr and town of Porto-Bello. As foori as we Ar- 


rived there, our cuſtom was to ſend one of -our 


people who could ſpeak Spaniſh into the town, 
with letters to the merchants; to give them no- 


_ tice of our arrival, and they appointed the time 


and place whe 


"ad when our canoe ſhould wait 
> them on board, in order to traf- 


for them to 


fick with ts; and when they had agreed with us 
for ſo many negroes, and fuch a quantity 'of goods 


as they wanted, they returfied to the town, and 
the next day brought their money on board, arid 


received them. We lay at this-place trading ſix 


weeks, in which 'time the 
Panama had notice of our being there, and BYE. 


came over the Iſthmus to trade -with us. © The 


merchants frequently trayelled in "the habits of 
peaſants, "and * had their ” mules with them, 


_ which they brought their money in jars, hich 


they filled up with: meal; "and if any of the King's 
officers met them, nothing appeared but meal, and 
they pretended they were poor people going to 
Porto-Bello to buy ſome crifies; but rhey, for the 
moſt part went through the woods, and not in 
the road, in order to prevent their being diſco- 
vered by the royal officers.' When they had mn 


| as many negroes, and ſuch a quantity 


goods as their money would plidchaſs; « they uſed 
to proportion and make them up in little packs fit 


for one man to carry, and we ſupplied them with 


as much proviſions as was neceſſary for” their jour- 
ney, croſs the Iſthmus to the South-Sea, and thus 
they paſſed together through the woods in the moſt 
ſecret miariner. While we lay ar the Grout, the 


firſt voyage a Spaniard agreed. with us for ſeventy 


ſlaves, and a good quantity of .dry goods, which 


Chief 
towns in 
Jamaica. 


we delivered between Chagre and Porto Nova; 
the ſignal agreed upon being made from the caſtle 
of Chagre, we anchored about two miles from 
it, and fent our canoe on ſhore, where we found 


the Spaniards with ſeveral aſſes and mules laden 


with gold: and' ſilver, which we carried on board, 
and when the money was found to be right, and 
all things were adjuſted, we landed the negroes 
and dry . goods, providing them with neceſiaries 
for their journey over to the South Sea, and: then 


ſailed again for the Grout; bur being not able co. 
diſpoſe of all our cargo there, we ſet ſail for Car- 


thagena, and by the way touched at [Tolue, where 
we furniſhed ourſelves. wyh poultry, which are 
reckoned the beſt upon the main, 


trade with the merchants, of Carthagena, we. gave 
notice. of it to ſome of the people of that iſland, 
who fſerit word into the city of our being there; 
ſeveral merchants came from thence to trade with 
us; and when .we had ſold what we could we re- 
rurned to Jamaica, This place is | about.. ei 
miles from the city, and a good road for veſſels to 
ride in. 1 was ſeveral voyages to the FOR Fs 
PN in this manner. _ 


4 Jeſeriptien of Jamaica by Mr. Arkin. | 


' Mr. ATxins gives the. following deſcription of 
the chief towns in Jamaica; ._ 

St. Jago is irregular and. low buile, to When it 
againſt ſtorms: Even the governor's, or what they 
call the King's houſe, is but a ground floor, and 
makes. one {ide of a quadrangle, with a parade 
where. all gentlemen meet to tranſact their | buſt- 
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lings a; horſe,” and are rarely: without pn 


When, we: ar- 
rived at Brew, which. the place where we lay to 


fields Fhe iniefchaiits atid fathers for diftatit ime: 


ers, and the officers; civil 'and military; do;roge- 
ther make 4 conſiderable ; number; dividing: in! the 


evenings into parties of dancing, gaming, or:drink- 
ing, and generally to'a publick honſe, to ayoid the . 
obligation of OIOaS: and a very coſtly 1 in this 


country... 

Kingſton; at the vppe end of Port Royal har- 
bour, the place of lading, and unladingalmoft' all 
ſhips to and from the iſland; is, m my'eye, pre- 
ferable to the former. [The ftreets are wide and 
more regular to face the ſea breezes, and the'croſs 


ſtreets at right angles, that the air may haye as 


little interruption as poſſible; a convenience that 


cannot be too much meditated in ſo hot a climate; 
Spaniſh © merchants at 


for the 'land breezes failing . betimes' in the morn- 
ing,.. you | have it exceſſively hotg- all creatures 


anguiſh and faint till theiſea ones ſucceed, 'whicht 


will: not be till ten_o'dlock,. ſometimes: eleven;- ot 
later, and may_ be eſteemed the life of the and; 


diſpelling thoſe impure 'vapours continually ex- 
haled from the mountains, and: refreſhing - and 


rouſing the. animal. nature "_ DEOEG; or ' 


loitengs to bulineſs: 
- The harbour is Coatich Sees and' the ſhips lie 


landlocked; but the peninſula that covers! chem 
low and narrow,. they are not | 


from. the ſa being ' 
ſo ſafe againſt ſtorms as one would imagine. 

From hence to Spaniſh'/Fown, when called: on 
any law-ſuit or buſineſs, they take boat' ro Paſ- 
ſage Fort, on the other , ſide a' ſmall river: at'the 
bottom of 'the harbour; where are three* of four 
houſes that furniſh paſſengers - for the”: joi 
(6 miles) at.rwenty ſhillings a coach; or. five' 


the calls in traffick. are ſo frequent. + 

Port Royal, which- makes up; with' the foriner 
thor all the towns of note on the: whole” iſland; is 
on the' ſtarboard! entrance of the hatbour.- "The 
road-. before: it: is reckoned 
and fenced from ſoutherly winds -by" ſandy” kays 
without, The town itſelf ſtands on: ſuch a' ſan=' 
dy kay, not much above: the ſurface'of'the wa-' 


ter, and contains no; more ground: thati' holdg/. | 


the buildings, and' the fort contiguous with' it art 
the outer point; which; with a line;' or ram»: 
part of guns to. the ſea (together about one hun-: 
dred) is: their chief defence. Under” the fort is a 
little nook or bay called: 4 ang woathgpace where 
we have a hulk lies for cleaning ſhips © 


Mr. ArTxins .alſo'gives' us: the following ace 


count: of a 0a way. RR at Jarriaica, | 


Dy 0776, Z 

Dinner. £7 I'S 
. Coffee dh. . DR Eg ls Wes. 
A quart. of rum ant 40 #2 Vn Wl 4 
_ Lodging:/per night. $ 


Ordinanies” are: filled with! a nilaiigs- of" land” 
and.: ſea-faring: people, 'who have three''or four 
ſorts: of cookery at dinner, and 'each''a 'pint of 


| Madeira, with a defart' of guavas, 'and' other ins" 
| Gpid or ill-tafted' fruit, . One of our diſhes” is fre- 


quently turtle, much, eſteemed in''this' part of 
the world, and are ſupplied' to the :miatket here 
by floops, and ſold- ar a'bit a! pound,” like other 
fleſh, now: alſo. increaſed to a tolerable plenty, 
by. the planters having ſer apart ip al Kinks of | 
and paſture-grounds, tor” rearing: up all | 
domeſtick animals, in” which of* late "years they 
have found: their account; our _ companies” 
being victuallgd here twice a week with freſh 


2gT =.” 


holding nd 


| being all extirpated by the cruelty of the Spa-. 


beef, during a ſtay of fix months, and an hoſ- 
pital on ſhore provided with lighter food. 
. Bartering is the eaſieſt way of living 'on ſhore, 
or | rather, no man can live long without it: 
Madeira. wines, refined ſugars, linens, and ne- 


 ceſſaries of almoſt all kinds, ſelling from one 


bundred pound to one- hundred and fifty per cent. 
advance ; their rum to you three bits per. gallon ; 
ſugars from four to feven dollars a hundred, 
both ſuperior to Barbadoes. Other commodi- 
ties are ginger, piemento, cacao, or the choco- 
late nut, indigo, cotton, -tortoiſe-ſhell, dyers 
wood, cedar, mahogany and manchineel woods 
and they allow 35 per cent. advance on money 
The Creoles (thoſe born here) which are pro- 
perly the natives of the iſland, the ancient ones 


niard before our poſſeſſion, are a ſpurious. race, 


' the firſt change by a_ black and white they call 


mylatto, the ſecond a ;muſtee, the third a caſtee ; 
the faces, like a coat of arms, diſcovering their d1- 
ſtinftion. They are half ' negriſh - in. their man- 


_ Hers, -proceeding from the promiſcuous and con- 


_ to pay it: If the negro be brought in a prifoner, 


' they have choſe a king, that they daily increaſe, - 


_ creaſe of hands. They have | 
| both on the north and ſouth ſides, ſuppo 


fined converſation, with their relations, the fer- 


vants at the plantations, and. have a language e- 
qually 'pleaſant, a kind of. giply gibberiſh- that 


runs {ſmootheſt in ſwearing. _ 
= 
thouſand, the Negroes at eighty thoufand, a dif- 
propottion, that together with - the ſeverity | of 


their patrons renders the whole colony unſafe. 
Many hundreds of them have at different times 


run to the mountains, where they aſlociate and 
commit robberies. upon the defenceleſs and near- 
eſt plantations; and which, I imagine, they 
would not have done bur for the cruelty of their 
uſage, becauſe they fſubſiſt. very hard, and with 
danger, by reaſon of parties continually ſending 
out 'by the government againft them, who have 
five pound a head for eyery one killed, and their 
ears are a fufficient warrant for the next juſtice 


he is tormented and _ burnt alive. Our lateſt 
advices from Jamaica concerning them, are, that 


have ſome inacceſſible places of retreat, and are 
ſuſpefted of being encouraged and ſupplied with 
powder and arms from Cuba. ; Wn 
The 'natyral remedy againſt this evil is an in- 
large favannahs 
q ſed for- 
raerly to haye been fields of Indian wheat, that 


afford - good ;paſturage, and breed up a great - 


mamber_ of | cattle, with a great waſte of land, 


Rill left capable of large improvements, . into ſu- 
gar plantations, or tillagez but here lies the 
objection to any further encouragement, If 
the preſent proprietors can export eleven 
thouſand hogſheads of Sugar annually, and the 


Price with that number is kept low at market, 


whoever contributes. to the making eleven thou- 
ſand - more, is depreciating his own eſtate, and 
lending a hand to ruin himielf, Tillage and graz- 
ing, tho? not. employing the land to one tenth of 


its value in ſuch colonies, would interfere with - 
the preſent intereſt - alſo, by lowering the price - 


of proviſions; - wherefore the: ſecurity from. ſuch 


augmentation of - people - (the merchants being 
judges) gives place to profit, a neglect that mult be 


Ict ared in the end, by undertakers of more genes» / 
_ tent This-; convinces me, © that al- 
tho”. trade be wealth and power to a nation, yet 
xf 6 cannot be put under reſtrictions, and control- 


rous . ſentiments. 


, W- 
w 4 af 


Engliſh are computed at ſeven or cight 


led by a ſuperior and diſinterefted power, ex4 
ceſs and itregularity ,, will. be an oppreſſion to 
many, arid counter-balance the publick  adyans 
tages by increaſing the difficulties of ſubliſtence, 
arid with it mens diſaffection. _ aid AA a; 

Here is a diſtant evily the cure of which lies 
im ari expence that nobody likes, nor for ſuch 
diſlike will ever blame himſelf in time. of dan- 
ger. The merchant and planter, think, if leſs - 
fugars were. made it would be er. - provided 
(every one means) the bad crop, do not happen 
upon their own plantations; and thus for the 
fame reaſon, the Dutch and other | companies 
burn their ſpice, India goods, tobacco, &c. viz. ts 
keep up a price; for rendering} things common, 
or cheap, or aſliſting. towards .the ſame liberty, 
would. border too much upon the chriſtian pre- 


:ePtS. | | PITS Ne Oe 

The floop-trade hence to the Spaniſh Weſt-. 
Indies, under the protection of our men of war, 
has . been reckoned at two hundred thouſand 
pounds .per annum, In 1702, orders came to. 
the governor to hinder it, on . account: of a. 
treaty'.. between us and the Dutch for that pur-. 
poſe, who have ſince gone into it themſelves 
om Curiſao., And in 1716, a yet greater ob- 
ſtruftion was put upon them by. the peculiar 
privileges of the aſfſiento fattors: However, they 
continue on, and complain of no other illega- 
lities than the Spaniſh ſeizures of late years,” very 
frequent; and, together with the decay of this 
branch of trade, their want of Spaniſh wrecks, 
privateering, and fall of Sugars, makes the iſland 
not ſo flouriſhing as in times paſt, 


An account of Barbadoes, and its fugar-works, from 
| | Mr. ATkins. _ | 


The negroes of Barbadoes are: computed to. 
be eighty or ninety thouſand countenanced in. 
polygamy, Engliſh twenty thouſand; the women 
among them moſt Scotch and Iriſh, very home- 
ly, and -great ſwearers. The men, contrarily, 
are very gay, clean, and handſome; from mean 
originals, often ſucceeding with rich widows, it 
being but juſtice to link a fat plantation to the 
truly nauſeous draught of matrimony. es, 

| The way of feeding ſuch a - multitude, and 
providing neceſſaries in an iſland yielding little 
beſides ſugar, is principally by their fiſheries and 

The 'ſea gives them great plenty of flying 
fiſh, dolphins, barricuda, and king-fiſh, parti- 
cularly the firſt: They bait with their own ſpecie, 
which thrown about, the fiſh fly in ſuch num- . 
bers to the boats, that they take them up with 
dip-nets, and ſometimes: the dolphins with them, 
The ſeaſon goes off 'at the autumnal equi- 
nox. Their umportations by ſhips from Eng- 
land, Ireland, New-England, Penſylvania, Caro-. 
lina, or New-York, conſtantly ſupply any de- 
fe&t of food or neceſlaries, Sery veſſel bring- 
ing them ſomething or other of this Kind, which 
the merchants keep in ſtore, and fell the plant- 
ers occalionally, who give their ſugars, rum, 
and moaloſſes, in return, The price in what L 
was acquainted was, Viz, | 

| Bought, 

Rum, at 1s, 29. per gallon 
Citron water, 40s. and 30s. 
Pickled pepper, 10s. ; 
Preſerved ginger, 5s, per pound, . 

A _ Sugar 


et 
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-» Sugar 208, a hundred, and before our improve- 
ments (ſays Gzz) the Portugueze ſold for-7 and 81. 
a hundred. W) 5323 $3; 20420 00h pra be 33 3 
Cocoa, 3 or 4 1. per hundred. 
. Aloes, 4d. per pound; -.. - - | 
Ab +. Sold. ; T8 
. Salt beef and pork, 40s, for a cask of two 
hundred welght,? gg wo oo lh, 5 wt 
s Bisket, 18. per hondeald, += 7, £6 
Candles, 6d. halfpenny per pourid, &c: 
we Exchange 3o per cetit. or more. _- / 
- The ſugar canes are ſet out between Auguſt and 
December, ſix inches deep, and do not come to ma- 
turity until one year and a quarter. "When ripe, 
which is known by theit colour, they: cut them 
up- with a bill, and ſend: them to the windmills, 
which: preſſes out the juice ſo clean, that the 
canes, by being an hour or two in the ſun, be- 
come fit for fuel, by Eon” 


. . The, liquor muſt .not remam in the ciſtern above 


a day for fear of ſouring; it is therefore by a gut- 
ter. conveyed to. the copper or botler;. and in the 
boiling the filth ſcummed off: thence it is con- 
veyed, into the ſecond and third ; and in' the laft, 
called the tack; is boiled to;a conſiſtency, and 
turned into. a' grain by throwing: in of -temper, 
which 18 only. the infuſion of lime and water made 
ſtrong, _ according. to the | goodneſs of 'the cane. 
Nine pounds of juice make one of muſcovado, 
ang:one of. endleſs... oe 37 Ae; 
From: hence- it is carried to the cooling ciſtern 
till fit to put in pots, which have holes at bottom 
to drain off: the molofſes; 
-. Of theſe moloſſes again they ſometimes - make 
another worſe ſugar, called paneels. Of the 


ſcum, , coarſe moloſſes, waſhings of the ' boilers 


and pots fomented together, is made rum. 

To refine ſugar .is to- boil it over again, and 
clarify with the-- ſame lime water, - and 2 
reckoned better than- the clayed ſugars of this 
region, / made by putting a 'clayey earth mixed 
with water to the thickneſs of a batter upon 
them, and repeated three or four times, according 
to. the degree of whiteneſs deſigned: both ways 
carry - the treacle and molofſes downwards, but 
the former is -moſt eſteemed, as mixing leſs, and 
purging to better purpoſe. Lime” refines from 


impurities, and imparts a ſofter tafte; experienced 
in throwing it- into. wells of hard water: the 


beſt refined in loaves comes back to the ſugar 
colonies from England, fell at fifty or one hun- 
dred per cent. advance, and are of common. uſe ; 
they muſt be kept dry, a het and moiſt air 

. From moloſſes diſtillers triake a- clean brandy; 
and it gives a pretty taſted ſpirit to malt liquors 
beil'd, and worked in the tun 


Pl 


3h 


betweeh 12 and / 14 mifiſtes ndrth; kititade, "and = 


between 60 and 61 minutes; weſt longitude; the 
firſt about 24 leagues . weſt-north-weſt of Barba- 
does, and ſeven leagues ſouth of the French' iſland 
of Martinico, and the ſame diſtance north and by 
eaſt from' St. Vincent.  - \ i 
_ The duke was alfo conſtituted captain gener! 
of the iſlands of St. Lucia and St; Vincent, which 
till - that time were included in the commiſſion; 
and: under. the government of the governors of 
EPs: 0 TIT JOHN g1ts > 
_ His grace having appointed captain Ut rNo his 
deputy-governor, and' provided ſeven ſhips and 
veſſels to carry over the planters, with ſuch pro- 
viſions and  necefſaries as were requiſite to- fettle 
colonies in theſe iſlands; and obtained of his Ma- 
jeſty the Wincheſter man of war,” commanded 
by captain Orxmz, to convoy, attend; and protect 
the planters; Mr. Uzx tNG& embarked on board 
the Winchelſea on the roth of September 1522, 
and failing to Ireland to take-in provifions, made 


4 


it the 15th of December before he arrived at St. 


Lucia : being come to' an anchor in Pigeon Iſland 


Martinico, the maſter” whereof communicated: to = 


Mr. Uztns the copy of a mandate by the King of 
France, which he ſaid was publiſhed by order of 
the French general in all the churches®of that 
iſtand, and 'in all their towns by beat of drum, 
which contained in ſubſtance, that if the' Engliſh 
did'not leave the iſland of St. Lucia in the ſpace of 

teen days, ' they were to be drove off by force 
of artns, ' * NE Ee, 
The next morning Mr. Urs1wi6 weighed from 


Pigeon Ifland-Bay, and ſtood" for the harbour of 


Petite Careenage; which they found to be a very 
good one, and in it feveral places fit for careening, 
ſhips, ſheltered from every - witid; | in one of 
which ſhips 'of fixty guns and* upwards may ca- 
reen very conveniently: the land is very hilly all 
round the harbour, and in moſt places ſteep, aſ- 
cetiding from the water-ſide. Art two-in the af- 
ternoon he landed” fifty men, to cut down the 
trees and” buſhes on the” poirit, that lay fit for a 
battery of guns to conithand the entrance of the 
Harbour. The fame day he ſent Mr.' FauLk- 
NER to Martinico, with letters from the duke 
of Montagu and the admiralty, direfed to cap- 
tain Cnartes Brown, commander of the Fe- 
verſham man of war, and captain E1L.is, com- 
mander of the Hector, who were then at Mar- 
tinico, and acquainted them that the duke had 


appointed him deputy governor of St. Lucia and 


| $t. Vincent, and that being come to ſettle theſe 


iſlands under the ptoteftion of the Winchelſea man 
of war, he delired, that in purſuance of the orders 
they had received from the admiralty for that pur- 


- Beſides rum and ſugars, they have quantities of 
ginger, aloes; tamarinds, | citron, cafſia, colo- = 
quintida, caſſava, limes, oranges, guavas, pine 
apples, maſtich, cedar, _ Logan trees, and 

rickled z but our apples and pears, or any” d ſtores to. fortify 
of our hrub-fraits, oak or currant, will not ' the harbour, and build a large houſe to ſhelter the 
thrive. - Of the potatoe they make a brisk ſmalt workmen. On the 22d of december, captain , 
beer, called mobby. -  _ + © Brand and captain Brown arrived from. Mar- 

+ Oh blo, Pinus DN LE jeſty's ſhips the Hettor atid Fe- 

| x in, \ &,. x. #6, vetſhham, and ſoon after a French ſloop, which 
Th i enterpriſe 0 the hands of Xt Lucia and St. brought a letter trom the French eneral, to ac-. 
; Vincent, from Mr. Us1Ns. © quaint Mr. Urine, thit ha Ken a his 
ve. Lucia. 11;; Majeſty King Grores 1: by letters patents, lahding Ehgliſh forces in the land of St, Lucia, | 
Pe woe Fo. =p nfo to gan and defired to know his intentions; and at the , 
Joan duke of Montagu, the iſlands of St. Lucia fame time. he received the following copy of the , 
and St. Vincent, ſituated in the American ocean, 


pole, they - would join him as ſoon as poſſible, 
being apprehenſive the governor of Martinico de- 
ſigned to moleſt the colony. a Bobbi ich 

'In' the nican time he proceeded to land his. 
people, guns, tools, planks, and ftores to. fortify 


- tiffico with his 


A man! 


. i 
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A CONTINUADION: 


| A 'inaridate; of the King to the fieur chevalier 


vs Feuquizse, governor and lieutenant gene- 


| ral of the windward iſlands in America, - 


© King 


« His Majeſty having been informed that the 
of England has given the iflands of St. 
© Vincent and St. Lucia to the duke of Montagu, 


<<. has made his' complaint of it to the court of 


<« England, and has alledged that neither the one 


Es. or the other of theſe iſlands belong to that 
© crown: the firſt of them ought to. remain to 


by 


« the Caribbees, according to conventions made 


= with that: people3 and the ſecond belong to 
'« France, who has been willing to faſpend ' the 
*« ſettlement of that iſland -on the requeſt of the 
«© King of England. Notwithſtanding thoſe rea- 


< ſons, his Majeſty hath not been informed, that 


| ©< there has been any reyocation of this grant. On 


<« the contraty, he nnderſtands that the duke of 
_*© Montagu 18 preparing to: ſnd and: take poſſel- 


© fjon of thoſe iſlands, and to tranſport numbers 


'«« of families thither. This undertaking: being con- 


< trary to the rights of his Majeſty, his intenrion is 
© that. in caſe ' the Engliſh ſhould take poſſeſſion 


* of St. Lucia, 'and ſettle | there, the fheur cheva- 
©< ler pz FevqQuiere ſhall ſummon. them to 
Ec retire in, fifteen days, .in-regard that land be-. 
< longs to France; and if they-do hot fo depart, 
*<c he {Mall compel them ts it by force of. arms. 


< He ſhall take care to charge ſome of the wiſeſt 


©. and moſt experienced of his officers . with' this 


'<c the Engliſh would: retire, and not 


< expedition. His Majeſty'.defires there ſhould 


< be as little effuſion! of blogd as poſlible,-.nor 


< will he have any pillage made : he only wiſhes. 
| poſſeſs them- 
*c ſelves of a. country which belongs to him. _ 
Done at Verſailles the 21ſt of September 1722. 
Signed Lov 1s, Seenand Compared with the ori- 
approved, Pr1Lie de 


Orkimncs. pas FEUQUIERE.. 


_ Upon reading the mandate, and the French, 


governor's letter, in which it was encloſed, Mr. 


UzinG ſent to captain Brand and; captain 
Brown, to know if he might depend upon their 
aſſiſtance, if he was attacked by the French ;, 
but they would give him no poſitive antwer, and. 
ſoon after failed to Barbadoes : he allo ſent a 


letter to the governor of Martinico, to. acquaint 


him, that he had orders from the duke of: Mon- 


tagu, the lord proprietor, under his Bridth Ma- 


Jeſty*s patent, to plant St, Lucia, and dctend it; . 


but propoſed the ſuſpending all acts of "hoſtility 
till they could hear from their reſpeQtiye courts 


of Great Britain and France. AR bs 
Mr. Uxinc alſo. thought fit to write. to the 


preſident of Barbadoes, that the governor of Mar- 


Tinico had threatened to drive. the Engliſh. from 
the iſlagd, if they did not depart in fifteen days, 
and to deſire his afliſtance to ſupport this- part of 


| his Majeſty's dominions: To which the. preſi- 


dent anſwered, that he was ready to give hin: all 
the aſſiſtance in his power, But the captains 


 Baown and Brand remained fo long abſent 


from St. Lucia, that the French had an oppor- 
tunity, of ſending between two and three thoEnd 
men from Martinico, and landing them on the 
ſand: the captains of the men of war alſo re- 
fuſed to give him any aſſiſtance towards forti- 
fying and defending the colony by land z and a 


great many of the planters falling ſick,” and. 


others dclerting over, to the French” at "the ſame 


tine, Mr. Us 1x6 had not fourſcare left fit ta bear. 


_ ginal 31 Dec.:1922.de 


arms z which compelled him at length to come t6 


a . treaty, with the-French- general,” the marquis of 
Champigny z and -the following articles were' cons 
cluded, between changes ns ou 5 of 

.. 1, That the Engliſh ſhould. quit the iland- of 
St. Lucia within feven--days, provided that the 
ſhips. of the Engliſh nation ſhould at all times have 
liberty to come into - the ports of 'the faid iſland; 
and wood and water .there, and ſerve their other 
occaſions, as the -Frenchy veſſels alſo might. 

2. That the Englift colony ſhould: be at liberty 
to re-imbark all their cannon, ſtores, arms,” bag- 
gage, and every thing belonging .to them, with» 
CUE NGREATON.. 1.8 ff ETD IC OTA 

3- That all deſerters ſhould: be given up.” 

4- That immediately after the Engliſh hadceva- 
cuated the iſland, 'the: French forces alſo ſhould 
evacuate itz and that the iſland ſhould remain in 
the ſame ſtate it was till the, controverſies betwben 


- the two: crowns, ' relating ' to ' this ifland, were 


- In'purſuance of : which agreement Mr. Uz1neo 
embarked with: his:people, and failed to: Anrigua, 
ſending: the Winchelſea man; of war, ' and. cap- 
tain BRa1THWAITE:in the Griffin ſloop, to take 
aview :of the ifland of St, /Vincent,. and fee if 0. 
was practicable: to. make. a ſettlement there : in 
the-mean) time a conſiderable reinforcement arrived 
at | Barbadocs from the "duke! of Montagu, with 
ammunition and proviſion, and: orders to attempt 
a ſettlement on: St. Vincent, if the planters were 
eanven from-St; Inca; oo! i hg 3 ff 14, 
Captain BxaiTHWAITE arrived  at:\ Antigus 
ſome few-days. afterwards,” and: made the follow- 
Ing report of- his expedition to- St. Vincent, © 
- In: purſuance ofa :reſolution in council, , and 
your order. for-'{o: doing} the day-you: failed with. 
his grace's colony for Antigua, I failed with the 
Griffin loop, in :company with! his Majeſty's ſhip: 
the. Winchelſea, to-- St. Vincent, We:.made the: 
Hand, that night, and next. morning: run , along; 
the ſhore, and ſaw ſeveral Indians huts:z but 
as yet no-Indians came-off- to us; nor could we get: 
aſhore ;to.them, by- reaſon; there was no ground 
to anchor in, Towards the! evening. two Indians 
came on' board, and told us we might anchor: 
in a bay to leeward, and when- we. were at an- 
chor.. they would bring their. geneta:, on. board. 
Here we came' to /an anchor. in; deep water, and 
very, dangerous for' the ſloop., - One,] whoth they 
called general, came | on _ board, with feveral 
others, ,to the number of twenty-two: I entertained 
them very handſomely, and; made the chief ſome 
trifling prelents ; but found him to be. a perſon of. 
no. conlequence, . and, that they. called him; chief to 
get ſome . preſent from, me.| Here two of, the. In- 
dians were fo drunk, they would not gb. aſbore,.-. 
but ſtayed, on board ſome days, and; were; well cn- 
tertained,.... After, this, little winds; and .great-cur- 
rents drove, us off for ſeveral days ; but; at laſt we 
come to. an anchor in a ſpacious bay, _to-. the lee- 
ward of all the iſland; the. draught, of. which IL 


 ordered-.to be taken by. our ſurveyor, for your 


better; underſtanding the place, being the only, 
one where a ſettlement could be made. The 
ſhip and ſloop were ſcarce come to. an anchor be- 
fore the ſtrand of the ſhore was. covered with In- 


 dians ; andamongſt them we could diſcovera white 


man, who proved to be a Frenchman. I took 
captain, WAaTsSoN: in the boat with-mez ! with a 


Frenchman, and immediately. went. aſhore. As 


ſoon ,as I came amongſt them, I asked why they. 
appearcd all armed z tor cvery man had cuthaiſes y 


OF MODERN HISTORY. 


ſome had muskets, piſtols, bows and arrows, &c. 
They, with very little ceremony, incloſed - me, 
and - carried me up che: 40umtiy the about a mile, 
over a little rrvulet, where I was told T was to ſee 
their general, I found him fitting amidſt a guard 
of - about an hundred Indians; thoſe neareſt his 
perſon had all muskets; the reſt bows and arrows, 
and great filence. He ordered me a ſeat, 'and a 
Frenchman ftood at his right hand for an inter- 
preter. He:demanded of me, what brought me 
into his country, and of what nation ? I rold him 
Engliſh; and I was put 'in to wood and- water, 


as not caring to fay any thing elſe before the 


Frenchman z but told him, if he would be pleaſed 
to come'on board our ſhips, .1 would leave Eng- 
hſhmen in hoſtage for hol: he ſhould be pleaſed to 
bring with him 5 but I could'not prevail with him 
cith:zr to come on board, or ſuffer me to have 
wood or water. - He faid, he was informed we 
| were come to force a ſettlement, and we had no 
other way to remove that jealouſy, but by getting 
under fail. As ſoon''as T found what influence 
the Frenchman's company had upon him,” I took 
my leave, after making fuch' replies as I thought 
proper, and returned to my boat under a guard. 
When I came to the ſhore, 1 found the guard was 
increaſed by a number of negroes, all armed with 
fuzees: I got into my boat without any injury, 
and went on board to' captain Oxme, and told him 
my ul! ſucceſs, | | TER 
Immediately after I ſent on ſhore the ſloop's boat 
with a mate, with rum, beef; and bread, &c. with 
ſome cutlaſles;. and ordered a Frenchman, who 
went with a mate, to deſire the guard to condu&t 
_ them to their general, and to tel] him, that tho? he 
deny'd me the common good of water, and a 
little uſeleſs wood, nevertheleſs I had ſent him 
ſuch refreſhments as our ſhips afforded. Our 
people found the Frenchman gone, and that then 
the Indian general ſeemed pleaſed, and received 
what was ſent him, and in return ſent me bows and 
arrows, ks a. 
| Our people had not been long returned but 
their general ſent a canoe, with two chief Indians, 
who ſpoke very good French, to thank me for 
my preſents, and to ask pardon for his refuſing me 
wood and water, and afſured me I might have 
what I pleaſed; and they had orders to tell me, 
if I pleaſed to go a-ſhore again, they were to re- 
main hoſtages for my civil treatment, . I ſent them 
on board the man of war, and with captain W aT- 
SON went aſhore: I was well received, and con- 
ducted as before. But: now: I found the brother, 
the chief of the negroes, was arrived with 500 
negroes, moſt armed with fuzees ; they told my 


interpreter, they were aſſured we were come to 


force a ſettlement, or elſe they would 'not have 
denied me what they never before denied any 
Engliſh, viz. wood and water; but if I pleaſed, 
I might take in what I wanted under a guard. 
Finding them in ſo good a humour, I once-more 
introduced the deſire I had to entertain thein on 
board our ſhips, and with ſome difficulty prevailed 
with them, 'by leaving captain WaTson on ſhore 
under their guard, as a hoſt I carried. them 
on board the King's ſhip; where they were well 
entertained by captain O x ME, who gave the 
Indian general a fine fuzee of his owh, and to 
the chiet of the negroes ſomething that pleaſed him. 
Captain O « # 8 affured him of the friendſhip 
of the King of England, &c. The negroe chief 
ſpoke excellent French, and gave anſwers witl 
| the French compliments. Afterwards. I carried 
YOL. HI. | 


hem on board the duke's loop, and after opening 


their: hearts with wine, for they ſcorn'd to drink 
rum, I thought it a good time: to tell them my 
commiſſion, _and what brought me, upon their 
coaft, They told me it was well I had not men- 
tioned it a-ſhore, | for their . power could not 
have "protefted me : . that it was impoſlible ; 
the Dutch had before attempted it, . but were glad 
to retire, ' They likewiſe told me, two French 
floops had the day before we came been amongſt 
them, gave. them arms. and ammunition, and 


aſſured them. of the. whole force of Martinico for 


their proteCtion againſt us: they told them alſo, 
that they had drove. us from St. Lucia, and that 
we were come now to endeavour to farce a ſettle- 


LL . 
— 
. 
'»u 


ment there, and notwithſtanding all our ſpecious | 


pretences, when we had power, we ſhould 
enſlave them; but declared, they would. truſt 
no Europeans :. that they owned themſelves 
under the proteftion of. the French, _ but would 
as ſoon oppoſe their ſettling amongſt them, or any 
act of force from them, as us, as they had lately 
given an example, by killing ſeveral : and they 
turther told me, it was by very large preſents 
the French ever got in their favour again, but 
they reſolved never to put it in their power, or 
any European, to hurt them, They adviſed 
me to think what they ſaid was an a& of friend- 
ſhip. This being all I could get from them, I.dil- 
miſſed them with ſuch preſents as his grace ordered 
for that ſervice, with a diſcharge of cannon, and 
received in return as rey yollies of ſmall-ſhot 
as I ever heard, In the night the, Winchelſea 
drove from her anchors, which, as. ſoon as .I 
perceived, and had receifed captain. WaTsoN 
from the ſhore, I got under fail, and ſtood to 
the man of war. This is a faithful report of all I 
| AC OR He 2 ES 9! HEY 
* Joun BRAITHWAITE. 


Upon conſidering this report, it being adjudged 
impraCticable by Mr. Uxzinc, and the duke's 
friends at Antigua, to. fix an Engliſh colony at 
St. Vincent, his grace's ſtores which remained 
were put on ſhore at St. Chriſtopher's, to be diſ- 
poſed of to the beſt advantage ; and Mr., UzincG 
returned to England, and gave the duke of Mon- 


tagu ſuch an account of the expedition, that his 


grace perfe&tly approved his condu&t.. 


The gentleman, who wrote the account of this 


expedition, gives us the following deſcription. of 
the iſland of St. Lucia, and enumerates ſome of 


the advantages that would accrue to Great-Britain 


DEBS: oiioninn eng ok ns 
St, Lucia, ſays this writer, is about twenty two 
miles in length, and eleven broad ; the greateſt 
art of it , very. good land,. and. in many places 
ily, and very rich vallies, very , well watered 
with fine rivers all through the iſland; which 
make it exceeding pleaſant.and delightful ; and it 
muſt be very healthful, by its being. fo. narrow, 
and the hills being not ſo high to intercept the 
continual trade-winds that always fan it from the 
eaſtward, whereby the heat of the climate is_miti- 
gated, and made rather agreeable than troubleſome. 
The variety of ſituations that it affords by the 
hills and yales; makes it both convenient and de- 
lightful, as well as the pleaſantneſs of the pro- 
ſpe&s; and it is full of tall trees, amongſt which 
are great. quantities of good timber fit for build- 
ing houſes and windmills, from whence both 
Barbadoes: and Martinico have been furniſhed 
with very great quantities, and are ſtill. The 
28 |. Eacao 
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\ A: CONTINUATION 


cacao or chocolate nut grows here. very well; 
and there grows. alſo a-great deal of fuſtick,. and 
there is. great plenty. of wild fowl. - It hes welt- 
north-weſt from : the iſfland;. of ; Barbadoes about 
twenty four leagues, ſouth from .Martinico about 
ſeven leagues, and. the ſame diftance north, by 
eaſt from St. Vincent; and hath ſeveral good bays 
and excellent harbours for ſhips; to; anchor in, 
one of which is the Petite Careenage, where we 
defigned the firſt ſettlement.  This- harbour is on 
the north-weſt part of the iſland, and is much the 
fineſt and moſt convenient in all the Caribbee 


iſlands, Great numbers of ſhips may be there 
ſafe in all kinds of weather; and it is very com- 


modious for careening ſhips of war, and other veſſels. 
If this iſland had been ſettled, as was intended by 


his grace the duke of Montagu, proper forts built, 


and garriſons placed therein for the protection and 


"defence thereof, it 'would have been of the greateſt 


importance for the ſecuring the Leeward Iſlands, 
and even Barbadoes, from being invaded by France 
in time of war; for no armament can be made, 
nor any expedition carried on by the French 
at Martinico againſt any of thoſe iſlands, but 
muſt be” known at St. Lucia almoſt as foon as 
the deſign is formed, by the nearnelſs of its neigh- 
bourhood to that iſland; from whence likewiſe 
Barbadoes and the Leeward iſlands, might have 
timely notice to provide for their better defence. 
If St. Lacia were well inhabited by the Engliſh, 


| the people 'of Martinico would know their intereſt 


and fo the ſame, if their deſign is againſt Barba- 


better than to enter upon any expedition againſt 


Barbadoes, or the Leeward Iſlands, when they had 
an enemy ſo near them; for they muſt need conſi- 


der, if their men were ſent off that iſland to imvade 
the Leeward Iſlands, the Barbadians would join 
the people of St. Lucia, and fall upon Martinico 
in the abſence of their men, which would en- 
danger the loſs of that iſland, or at leaſt the plun- 
dering or ſpoiling of it, and would be more 


damage to them than any. benefit they can pro- 


pole to themſelves by invading the Leeward Iſlands; 


does, the Leeward-Iſland people joining thoſe of 
ot. Lucia, Martinico will be 'in the ſame danger; 
and by that means our plantations in thoſe parts 
will be intirely ſecured, by the poſſeſſion. of St. 
Lucia; and it will always be in the power of the 
Engliſh to diſturb the French, and not in the 
power of the French to hurt the Engliſh: But 
it both nations ſhould fit. ſtill, without invading 
each other, yet Sr. Lucia will be of the greateſt 
advantage to Great Britain, if it were appointed 
the place of rendezvous for his Majeſty's. ſhips of 
war, from whence they might continually relieve 
each other, if need were, and keep always crui- 
fling on the Frenci, that, they could not be able 


to have a veſſel go in or out of their harbours, but 


what might be intercepted by the King's ſhips; 
and ſo the trade of our plantations would there- 
by become ſecured, and the Martinicans would 
have no reaſon to boaſt, as they did in the late 
war, that they maintained their iſlands chiefly by 
privateering on the Engliſh, which is too well 
known to the merchants that have been traders 
to thoſe parts. But in caſe St. Lucia was ſettled, 
and proper meaſures purſued, it would entirely 


Prevent ſuch milchiefs for the future, and the 


Engliſh would ſoon grow too powerful for the 
French, who at preſent have greatly the advan- 
tage of the Engliſh; 'and the Leeward Iſlands are 
in the greateſt danger, in caſe of a war with 
France, of being invaded, which the Engliſh 


planters are moſt ſenſible. of, and it is what the 


 wiſeſt of them apprehend every day. ' — 


Notwithſtanding his Majeſty's undoubted-right 
to theſe iſlands, and the peace and friendſhip 
then ſubſiſting between the two crowns, thus 
unhappily- ended the expedition ' to St, » Lucia, 
An undertaking truly, worthy the notice and gene- 
rous- diſpoſition -of his. grace the duke of Mon- 
tagu, and the greateſt ever undertaken by a 
ſubject at his' own. expence. When we rec- 
kon up the vaſt charge of the ſhips, with four 
hundred and twenty-five ſervants, ſtores, can- 
non, ammunition, '&e. and the paying more 
than fifty officers ſalaries from fifty to four hun- 
dred pounds ſterling, for a year and a half, be- 
ſides providing for their daily ſubſiſtence in a 
dear country, and eighty-five tradeſmen and ar- 


tificers, from twenty to thirty pounds. wages 


yearly, which his grace has alſo paid; we can- 
not conclude, but it muſt have coſt him forty 
thouſand pounds and upwards. Had it met the 


ſucceſs the greatneſs of the undertaking deſerv- 


ed, by what we may. judge from the other 
Caribbee Iſlands, it would have very conſidera- 
bly increaſed the revenue of the crown; and at 
the ſame time, would have brought a profit to 
the nation of two hundred thouſand pounds year- 
ly, beſides giving an intire ſecurity to the other 


 Caribbee Iſlands, and the trade thither, by the 


poſſeſſion of an iſland, in which only a ſquadron 
of his Majeſty's ſhips can remain in the like fafe- 
ty. At preſent, the Duke of Montagu is the 
greateſt ſufferer by this diſappointment: and al- 
though we are now, bleſſed be God, in a pro- 
found peace with all our neighbours, yet it may 
be reaſonably hoped, from the prudence and 
foreſight of a wiſe miniſtry, ſuch meaſures may 
be taken, that we may not loſe the advantages 
of theſe iſlands (of right belonging to the crown 
of England) in caſe of a war, F 


A continuation of the preſent flate of Lapland. 


Monſieur MavetrTvis, of the royal aca- 
demy of ſciences at Paris, having lately publiſh- 
ed, the figure of the earth determined from 
obſervations made by. order of the French King, 
has in it ſome ſhort remarks on Lapland; we 
have choſen to infert them here; tho? out of their 
proper place, rather than omit.them. 


In the defarts we paſſed between Tornea and Mavyzr- 


Cape Nord, we were expoſed to the. great flies _ wink 
with green heads, which in this ſeaſon (July pe ulbey 


1736) are 1o inſufferable, as to drive the Lap- 
landers, and their rain-deer, from their , habita- 
tions, to ſeek ſhelter on the coaſts of the ocean : 
They fetch blood wherever they fix. Ar the 
foot of the- mountain of - Horrilakero the flies 
were ſtill more mercileſs, -and were . not to be 
driven off with ſmoke, for with great fires they 
defend themſelves from theſe flies; but we were 
obliged, notwithſtanding the exceſſive heats, to 
wrap, our heads in our lapmades (a gown made of 
rain-deer ſkins) and to cover us with. branches 
of fir, which rather ſtifled than defended us from 
theſe troubleſome animals. 
| The inſets poiſoned our victuals too: No 
ſooner was a diſh of meat ſerved up but it was 
covered with them, while another ſwarm, with 
all the rapaciouſneſs of birds of prey, were flut- 
tering about to carry off ſome pieces of mutton 
which were dreſſing for us. Theſe flies here are 
ſo terrible, that the ſoldiers of the regiment 'of 
Weſtro- 


PER- 
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OF MODERN HISTORY: 


Weſtro-Bothnia; a body diſtinguiſhed even in 


Sweden, where there are ſo many brave troops: 
theſe men, + hardened with the greateſt fatigues, 
were obliged to wrap up their faces, or cover them 
with tar to defend themſelves from them. 

Mr. MaveexTuis fays, in Auguſt 1936. 
for a month paſt, we had been inhabitants of 


the defarts, or rather of the mountains tops 3 the 
earth or rocks, ſpread with the skin of a rain- 


deer, had been our beds'; and our food chiefly 


fiſhes, that the Finlanders brought us, or which 


ourſelves -had catched with ſome ſorts 'of betries, 
or wild-fruits, that grew in the woods. I left 
Turtula to go a-croſs the foreſt, and find 'out the 


ſignal, which the officer had ere&ted at Niemi, 
and a frightful journey it was, We ſet out from 


Turtula on foot till we got to a brook; where 
we embarked on three little boats z bur they paſ- 


fed with ſuch difficulty between the ſtones, that 


we had to go out of them at every turn; and 
leap from one rock to another : the brook brought 
us to a lake, fo full of little yellowiſh grains, of 
the bigneſs of millet, that the whole water was 


_ diſcoloured with them. I took them to be the 


chryſalis of ſome inſet, and was tempted to fan- 
Cy, that this inſect muſt be ſome kind of thoſe 


flies that fo tormented us: for I could think of 


no other ſpecies of animals, whoſe numbers cor- 
reſponded to the quantity of grains, that covered 
this large bedy of water. From the extremity of 
this lake, we had to walk to another of very 


_ Clear water: here we found a boat, and putting 


our quadrant on board, reſolved . to. follow it 


_ along the fide of the lake on foot ; but the wood 


was 1o thick, that we were forced to cut our 
way thro? it, and were entangled at every ſte 
by the depth of the moſs, and fallen fir-trees, 
that lay a-croſs our road in all theſe woods. 
There are almoſt as many failen trees as ſtand- 
ing. The foil, after it has reared them to a 
certain height, can no longer furniſh the proper 
nouriſhment : nor is it deep enough to allow 
them to take firm root; the leaſt blaſt of wind 
overſets them; and in all theſe woods one fees 


nothing but firs and birches, rooted out in this 


manner: the wood of later time reduces to duſt, 
without at all affefting the bark z and one ts ſur- 


prized to find pretty large trees, - that crumble 


upon the ſlighteſt touch. This has probably 
given the hint of the uſe the Swedes make of 1t to 
cover their houles: and, indeed, there could be 
nothing imagined fitter for the purpoſe, In ſome 
provinces they cover the bark with earth, which 
forms upon the roof a ſort 'of garden, fuch. as 


are to be ſeen upon the houſes of Upſal, In 


Weſtro-Bothnia the bark is bound with fir-poles, 
fixed a-top, and hanging down on either fide of 
the roof: our woods then had rather the aſpect 
of the ruins of woods, whoſe trees have molt of 
them periſhed z and-it was thro? one of theſe, one 
of the moſt horrid of them too, that we muſt pals, 
with the twelve foldiers that carried our baggage. 
Having at length reached a third lake, very large, 
1nd the fineft water that can be imagined, we put 
our inftruments and baggage on board : two boats 
we found there, and waited their return upon 


the coaſt, The high winds, and bad condition. 


of their boats, rendered their paſſage tedious, yet 
they came back at laſt, and ferried us over to 
the foot of Niemi, by three o'clock in the after- 
noon. ; 

The beautiful lakes that ſurround this moun- 
tain, and the many difficulties we had overcome 


in gerting thither; gave it the air of -ah inchanit- 
ed iſland ih a romance; and, indeed; any where 


\ but in Lapland, it wouJd” be a moſt delightful | 


place: on. one hand,” you ſe a grove of trees 
riſe from a plain, ſmooth and level as the walks 


of a garden; and at fuch eaſy diſtarices, 'as nei- 


ther to embarraſs the walks, nor the pfoſpe&t 
of the lake that waſhes -the foot of the moun- 
tain :. on the other, you. have apartments. of dit- 
ferent ſizes; that ſtem artificially cut in the rock; 
and to' want only a roof” to complear them'; and 
the rocks themſelves fo perpendicular, 'Þo high, 
and fo ſmooth, that you' would take them fot 


the - walls of an unfiniſhed palace; rather than 


for the wotks of nature. From this height, we 
had occaſion ſeveral times 'to fee” thoſe vapoirs 
riſe from! the lake, which the people of the coun- 
try call Haltios, and which they deem to be. the 
guirdian ſpirits of the mountains : we had beeh 
frightened with ſtories of bears that Haunted this 


place, but fiw none 3 it ſeemed rathet' 4 place 


of reſort for fairies and genii, than for bears. He 
fays, they parted from Turtula the twelfth” of 
Auguſt, and entered the Tenglio with boats : 
Its cataracts are troubleſome, rather for the little 
water there is, and the- great number of ſtohes, 
than for the rapidity of its ſtream. As we failed 
along, ſays MaveerxTuis, I was furprized to 
ſee upon the banks 'of the river, roſes of as live- 
ly a red as any that are in our gardens. We 
reached Horrilakero the -next day, at nine at 
night: having gone up' to' Avaſaxa in the even- 
ing, we ſaw Horrilakero all in flames. It is at 
accident not uncommon-1n/ theſe woods; where 
there is no- living in the ſummer time without 
ſmoke; and where the moſs and firs are ſo com- 
buſtible, that a fire once kindled; will ſpread over 
ſome thouſands of acres, Theſe fires, or their 
{moke, have ſometimes retarded our - obſerva- 
tions, as much as the thickneſs of the air; As 
this burning of Horrilakero had been no: doubt 
occaſioned by our not taking ſufficient care to 
extinguiſh our fires, we diſpatched - thirty men 
to cut off its communication . with the neigh- 
bouring woods z but on the twenty-firſt, aftet 
we had finiſhed our obſervations at Avaſaxa; 
Horrilakero was ſtil} burning; we ſaw it" irivolved 
in a cloud of ſmoke, and the fire that had! made 
its way downwards, was ravaging all the- foreſt 
below.  _ F 36k "ee tt BT 

The cold was ſs extreme in December 4736, 
that whenever we would | taſte a little brandy; 
the only thing that could be kept liquid, our 
tongues and lips froze to the cup, and: came 
away bloody. The froſt even congealed the-fin- 
gers of ſome of us, and threatened us with: yet 
more diſmal accidents. While the extremities of 
our bodies were thus freezing, the reſt, thro? ex- 
ceſlive . toil, was bathed in ſweat. Brandy did 
not quench. our thirſt;z, we muſt have recourſe 
to deep wells dug thro? the ice, which were 
ſhut almoſt as ſoon as open, and from which 


"the water could ſcarce be conveyed unfrozen 


to our lips; and muſt thus run the hazard of the 
dangerous contraſt which icy , water might pro- 
duce in our heated bodies. Judge what it muſt 


be to walk in ſnow two foot deep; with heavy. 
poles in our hands, which we were continually 


laying p 1 the ſnow, and lifting up again. 
The fledge which the rain-deer draws here 1s 
a ſort of boat, ſcarce large enough to hold the 
half of one's body. As this travelling in the 
ſnow is a kind of navigation, that the wo 
uner 
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ſuffer the leſs reſiſtance in its courſe, it has a 
ſharp head,, and a narrow keel, like an ordinary 
boat; and on this keel- it tumbles fo from fide to 


fide, that if one takes not good care to balance 


himſelf, it will be in danger of over-ſetting every 
moment. It is fixed by a thong to the. collar 
of the rain-deer, who as ſoon as he finds, himſelf 
on a firm beaten road, runs with 

If you would ſtop him, it avails little to pull a 
ſort of rein which is tied to his hofns, Wild 
and unmanageable, it will only make him turn 
upon you, and revenge himſelf by kicking. If 
this happens to a-Laplander, he turns the boat 
over. him, and uſes it as a buckler againſt the 
attacks of the rain-deer: But as we were ſtrangers 
to this addreſs, we might have been killed be- 
fore we could put ourſelves in ſach a poſture 
of defence, Our only defence was a little ſtick 
each of us had got in his hand, by way of rud- 
der to ſteer our courſe, and keep clear of the 
trunks of trees. In this manner was I to climb 
Avaſaxa, accompanied by the Abbe OuTairs, 


twa men and a woman of the country, and 


Mr. Bxunnivs, their curate. | i 
The firſt part of our journey was done in a 
moment; our flight over the plain beaten road, 
from the curate's houſe to the foot of the moun- 
tain, can be compared only to that of birds. And 
tho* the mountain, where there was no track, 
very much abated the ſpeed of our rain-deer, they 
got at length to the top of it, where we imme- 
diately made the obſervation for which we came. 
In the mean time our rain-deer had dug deep 
holes in the ſnow, where they browzed the == 
that covered the rocks, And the Laplanders had 
lighted a great fire, at which we preſently joined 
them to warm ourſelves. The cold was ſo ex- 
Teeding great, that.the heat of this fire could reach 
but to a very ſmall diſtance. As the ſnow juſt 
by it melted, it was immediately froze again, 
forming a hearth of ice all round. 

If our journey up hill had been painful, our 
concern now was, left our return ſhould be too 
rapid. We had to come down a ſteep, in con- 
veyances, which, tho* partly ſunk in the ſnow, 


flid on, notwithſtanding drawn by animals, whoſe 


_ fury in the plain we had already tried, and who 


| 


of January, the cold was increaſed to that 


tho* ſinking in the ſnow to their bellies, would 
endeavour to free themſelves by the' ſwiftneſs of 
their flight. We very ſoon found ourſelves at the 
bottom of the hill; a momeat after all this great 
river was croſſed, and we back at the curate's houſe. 

+ The town of Tornea, at our arrival on the 


_ goth of December, had really a moſt frightful 


Et. Its little houſes were buried to the tops in 
ſnow; which, if there had been any day-light, 
muſt have effectually ſhut it out. Burt the ſnows 
continually falling, or ready to fall, for the moſt 
hid the ſun the few moments that he might 
ſhewed- himſelf at mid-day. In the month 
EXTre- 


Fo) 


incredible fury, va 


vortexes, If we went 


mity, that Mr. Rzavmur's mercurial thermo- 
meters, which at Paris, in the. great froſt of 


1709, it, was thought ſtrange to ſee fall to 14 de-_ 
go below the freezing point, were now - got 


own to 37. The ſpirit of wine inthe others 
was frozen, If we opened the door of a- warm 
IM; the external air« inſtantly - converted all the 
Dp: in it into ſnow, whirling it round in white 
roo we | felt as if the 
air was fearing our breaſts in pieces. And the 
cracking of the wood, whereof the houſes are 
built, as the violence of the cold ſplit it, con- 
tinually alarmed us with an approaching increaſe 
of cold. The ſolitude 'of the ſtreets was no leſs 
than if the inhabitants had been all dead, And in 
this country you may. often ſee people that have 
been maimed, and had an arm or a leg froze off, 
The cold, which is always very great, increaſes 
ſometimes by ſuch violent and ſudden fits, as are 
almoſt infallibly fatal to thoſe that happen to be 
expoſed to it. Sometimes there riſe ſudden tempeſts 
of ſnow that are ſtill more dangerous, The winds 
ſeem to blow from all quarters at once, and drive 
about the ſnow with ſuch fury, that in a moment 
all the roads are loſt, Unhappy he, who is fur- 
prized by ſuch a ſtorm in the fields. His ac- 
quaintance with the: country, or the marks he may 
have taken by the trees, cannot avail him he is 
blinded by the ſnow, and loſt if he ſtirs but a ſtep. 
During our whole ſtay in the frigid zone, the 
cold was ſo exceſſive, that the 7th of April 1737, 
at five in the morning, the thermometer was fallen 
to twenty diviſions below the point of freezing, 
altho* every afternoon it roſe two or three divi- 
ſions above it: A difference of height not much 
leſs than that which 'the greateſt heats' and colds 
that are felt at Paris, uſually produce in the ther- 
mometer. Here, in the ſpace of twelve hours, 
we had all the variety that is felt in the tem- 
perate Zones in a whole year, 
In May the ſun was come nearer, or rather no 
more quitted us. It was curious enough to ſee 
him enlighten, for ſo long a time, a whole ho- 
rizon of ice, and to ſee ſummer in the heavens, 
while winter ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the earth, 
We were now in the morning of that long day 
of ſeveral months; yet the ſun, with all his afſi- 
duity, had wrought no change either upon the 
ice or ſnows. Mak 
The 6th of. May it began to rain, and ſome 
water appeared on the ice of the river. At noon 
a little ſnow melted'; but in the evening winter 
reſumed his rights. At length, on the 1oth of 
May, the earth, which had been fo long hid, be- 
gan to appear. ' Some high points that were ex- 
poſed to the ſun, ſhewed themſelves as the tops 
of the mountains did after the deluge, and all the 
fowls of the country returned, Towards the 
beginning of June (1737) winter yielded up both 
earth and ſea; and we ſet out for Stockholm on the 
ninth, having finiſhed our obſervations here, 
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Apalachian mountains in North Amerka | FR 
Arabs of Africa Fr 66, 132, 13 
Arauco town and country in Chili "x "23 OM 
rdra town and country of Guinea mes |; 
Arebo town in Guinea | __ ibid, 
. Ariquippa, an Atherican'town © © 374 
Arica, a port town of South America "a I - 


Aruba, ati American iſland 
Aſceniion, an African iſland 


ASDRUBAL, general of Carthage | T02 
Aﬀafran, a river of Algiers a Ron oy Td - 
Aſembly of Virginia Oh 455 
Affento Contra | oy = 
Aſſumption town in South Ametica | 376 
Atlas mount in Africa © 127 
Audiences, grand diviſions of Spaniſh A America 158 
AVERY, a notable pyrate <' ; vg 
Aves, an American iſland © © © 2g 
Auguſtin cape and harbour in Braſil” | | 
Awerri, a town of Guinea 29 
Axim, a town and territory of Guiiiea” ibid, 


Azores, or the weſtern iſlands | in i the Atlantic Ocean 96 
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ABM AN DEL iſland and trait at the entrance of 

| the Red Sea ER 37 
ACoN's rebellion in Virginia - Ts 445 
| oaks iſlands in the American Ocean - 598 
Bahia, or bay of All Saints in Brazil © _ .296 
Bajador cape in Africa 46 
Baldivia city aud river in Chili 346 
Balſam of Peru  2IT 
| Baltimore county in need 472 
Bambou cane _ | 209 
Bananoe fruit _ 210 


Baranea, a town in America 
Barbadoes iſland deſcribed = 


BArBAROssA Admiral, "ry Turkith King - 


' Algiers 
Barbary coaſt deſcribed . 
Barbara St. a town of Mexico 158 
Butbuda iſland | 590 
Barca deſart | 84. 
Bark Peruvian | 28s. 
Baflavento fleet 218 
Barnſtaple town and county in New England 484 
Barrah, a country of Negroland in Africa 10g 
Barkally, a country on the river Gambia' in Africa 

109, I1 

Bartholomew iſland 6oF 
Baſtiments iſfands 248 
Baths Turkiſh ; 85 
Batteriſtein fort iti Guines | .39 
Beavers deſcribed _ 5424. 413 
Beaufoft town in Carolinf WS 
Benin, a city and country of Guinea 38 
Bermudas iſlands in the American Ocean 599 
Biledulgerid territory in Africa 2 
Biſcay New, a Mexican province 
Blanco - ok in the Pacific Ocean 
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Block iſle near New v England 4s 
| Blood wood uſed in dying | | 
Bobio, a river of Chili _ 346 
 Bonaventura river in America 
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Caracos, city and province of Terra Fir irma in South 
America _ ©. ol 252 
Cardinal, a Mexican bird 204 


'258 |CAF ROLINA, a Britiſh Plantation in South America, 


Bonaire iſland in America 259 its ſituation ke. extent 562 

Bona port town in Algiers 72 Seas, rivers, and climate 563 

Boſton, capital of New England 500, =_ Grand diviſions 564 

| Bourbon,jiſland in Africa a= 2 Animals and vegetables | | 
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Provinces and chief towns 395 Georgia, the ſouthern part of Carolina, ereQed into a 
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Trade and ſhipping 397 
_ Manufactures, in which they employ their Negro 
_  flaves 398 
| | re of gold, F154 and other precious fones' 3 

.. Ferſons- and habjts- of the natives, their ii iv an 
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© Animals of Braſil | 
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_ The hiſtory of Bralil = 1:13. ee 
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. Religion, government, and forces | 


Breton Cape iſland ' 
Brewer's Harbour in Chili 
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Britain New 
Frith Plantations , | ON 1 
itain New in America 1526 


riſtol town and county in New Bn” 
Britiſh Plantations in America - +. | 
rucoe, a town of Africa on the xiver Candia 4J 


uccaniers, their original 245 
ugia, a So, of Algiers a: "a _ 
rittons Bay in America 5 
Buenos Ayres, a port town in he river « Pa 


© * South America 
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oi. the antient = Uizen, a my town ok Tunis, 
_ F "ABBAGE Tree deſcvibed FY ” 
KK CaB0 T's diſcoveries of ERR — 
rica for the King of England  - +. ; 19808 
acao, or the Chocolate Tree deſcribed _ : 209 
en, A CARTE the river Gambia in Africa 209 
AFFRARIA, or the country of the Hottentots 
ſituation and extent - 
The ſeveral Hottentot nations - 
.. > Their perſons and habits 
© Government of the Hottentots- 
Their wars | 
- Their women and marriages | 
_ Their religion 
\ Their parents expoſed _ a 
Their manufaRtures and traffick 26, 
' The Dutch town and goyerameat at a RO 
* A rich ſoil, which produces moſt of the plants 
fruits of Europe, Aſia, and America, and parti» 
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' ** cularly excellent Wine  , . _ » 31s 
- The ——_ of Caffraria of * 1 
| Calabaſh Gaurd | 4 - 209 
California, a country of North America | 837 
Callao Port in Peru AY — 
Calvert county in Maryland 422 
Cambridge in New England © > 465 66: 
Camels, uſeful animals na ER 68 
Cameron, cape and river | 3B» 
Campeachy bay and town 156, 46g 
Canary iſlands deſcribed. . : -....93 
Canada, a country in North Amgica - +... $4% $58 
Cannibals fn mg .:, 32 
Cannz battle I04 
Canſo town in Acadia - $25 
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Cape Coaſt ory capital of the Britiſh Settlements in 
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of Good Hope, the moſt ſouthern promote 
Africa. See Caffraria, . 
Cape Verd in Africa, | | | 2 
Cape Verd Iſlands” | 
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OGLETHORPE 572 
An Alliance concluded with. the Creeks and other 
' Indian Nations - ibid. 


CARTHAGE, planted by a colony of: the Phan 


© cians "% 

+ 'Their wars with the Natives _ CAE "25. F* 

Their conqueſts in-Spaia and Sardinia . / ibid, 

C F heir wars: with the Romans Py s filed the firſt. 
Punick War 


"The ſecond Punick War, ,, AD TL WTI "Ly 
| - The third Punick W al 106 
* Carthage deſtroyed, theis dominios fubdu'd by Jhe 
Romans \ FOJs 108 
Carthage town in Mexico | - de Shed te AEENS 
rthage ruins 2 ry: 84,136 
Carthaginian hiſtory _ : ne3i 90 
Caribiana and Caribbees i 107» 255 
Lprthagens city and province in South: America, 25k 
rtaret Cape in Carolina . 


_ 
Caſſavi Root, an, American plays, of, {which they —» 


bread 212 
Caſtro town in Chili 348, 355 
Catoch Cape +» 156 
CavroLicax, general of the Chileſs, | | +). ISS 


Caxamalca-town in Peru + 87L 


Cayenne, a french town and iland inSoic FTR 255 


il county in Maryland - 111.472 
Cenu, a town of Terra Fi irma in th Amccia -25I 
Ceuta, a port town, on the coaſt of. POW. +1594, 400 
Cage, a caſtle and river in Nara X40 147 MEE 

ametlan, a province of Mexico Ln ie gt MIB 

lain Lake in Canada ... $50 
Charcas Audence in Peru Ih 274 
Charles Town, capital of Carolina. 564. 
2x ha Cape, at the entrance of the hey of f Cheeeak in 

Virginia Ri - 407 
Charle: county in Maryland TA ojfy.? i. 472 
Charles fort in Hudſon's oy -.527 
Charter governments in Rejeilh p 509, 512, 520 

po town and river in Terra Firma. 241, 247 
Chepelio iſland in America ol 1 ;1249 
Cheſepeak, Bay: in, Virginia _; | . +407 
Cheſter town and county in Plarants. MEA ed 558 


$ Oblaps, a city and province in Mexico | | 
PAPA Biſhop, his relation of. the Spanilh crude in 
EXICO | EF mY 
Chico, a river of Chili » 
CHILI, a Spaniſh province in South America, its 
F ſituation and extent 1343 
. Andes or Cordeleiros, . the hi bw mountains in the 


©, world, run thrg' Chili and, : 1344. 
"The lakes, rivers, winds, and feafons of Chl, 345 
"The provinces and chief towns of Chili + 347 
_ The animals, plants, and fruits of Chili 5 oa EK 
| The hiftory of Chili 353» 309 


The Dutch attempt to ſettle colonies in Chili 35 i 
.. Sir Jon NarBoRouGH.ſentby King Crap knn 


... to diſcover the coaſt of Chili : 

| Chiloe iſland on 82A yonee of Chili - 
China Root _ Mo 
Chiuquito town 305 
Chiriquin town in Mexico . | . 6g 
Chriſtianburgh' fort in Guinea' 4a 
Chriſtopher's iſland, one of the Caliban $9I 
Chriſtopher's St. capital of the iſland of Teogif 94 
uche ifland in Terra Firma, _ 249 
urchill fort in Hudſon's Bay _ $329 544 
Cinabar Mines in America 289 
 Cinaloa city and province in America, | 158 
Clair lake in Canada 50 
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Thra iſland on the coaſt of Pery' *  '' 254 
Coliaa town in Mexico FOR} ET -'F6r 
Cold, the ſurprizing effi oh it HET "29 
Domannia territory in MN YON 7 222/90 
Comana city in South Frov EAST 2B (6 "254 
'Comorro iflands on the coaſt of Africa © 0, 2" 1.28 
Compoſtella town in Angrics - VILASH £22431 $hg 
'Comfort Cape in Vii OTE... 4% 
"Conveption town in ico S197 2; 165 
'Canception, a town of Terra Firma 247 
Conception, a city in Hiſpaniola' 1/1 + 5 987 
Conception Rivet"in Terra TRE OGG USES 1 7-MGe 
Condecedo Cape 28304 197 1 56 


Congo Riveriin Terra Firma ©: ; 
Congo kingdom and river in Africa | | 


Donradſburgh it Quinea © _ ma Ee _ 
tina, a City and tevfitory in A ers 6, 72 
OonneQicut colony in New: A = I Woo | 
_ an LIE of the Azores Li 
_ Copal G | 
Copiapo pore in Peru "267, 346 
— \apes in Chili | A 5 5 
uimbo port and river in "0 , 6, 4 
Cordoua, a town of La Plata' 4 ; 4 
Corientes Cape 156 
Corn 1 Son or Maes 492 


Coronado, a river of Chili $2 £6: 86 
Con TEz, his conqueſt of Mexico, $i Meaito ' 192 


Coſma port in Peru ror 267 
Cofta Rica, a province of Mexico {A ne 
Cotton Tree deſcribed + / T 20 
Cozumel, an iſland of Mexico 16: 
Tioviceur fort in Guinea | of 
roatan iſland Sivan Þ. ik rae 
Crocodiles deſcribed _ | | 203 
Crown mountains in North America | ' x65 
Cuba iſland deſcribed 5 0003-3, 
Culiacan city and province. in Mexico i - 41 $ 


5 
Cumbo, a country at the mouth of the river Gambik 


in Africa 10H 
Curafſow illatd in Ametica : ," "gh 
Culco, capital of the Empire of Peru Pile 1 45 0h 
Cuſcuſu, an African diſh 5197 210 
yo, a Rn of Chili ig mr ne or fy 
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P-ogoue Kingdom in Guines Ny bt at 
| Dambea, a province of Abyflitia,. ary Erhiop 


Superior 
Dias, the capital city of Nubia Ns 
Darien province in Terra Firma WER 04. TPRG5-14%Y 
Darien river © {17-163 Bit * 24k 
Deer, Peruvian 283 
D'Elmina, capital of the Ditch hike in Guinea 39 


Delawar river in Penfilvania — a & 
} * £ q 0] 
gs Ke xy 


Deſire, a port in Patagonia 
Defiada; one of the Caribbee Iſlands ' 
pap Mines in Brafil #1 


ID oO, founder of Carthage br 
DosBss and MiDDLET on. their difduts abont 
_ North Weſt Paſlage : 534 
Dogs wild, hunt in packs 33 


Duminica, one of the Caribbee Iles 
Domingo, capital of Hiſpaniola - 


Doxna MaRr1a, concubine ak interpreter to 


- CorTEzZ x75 
Dorada, a river of Africa _ | 60 
Dorcheſter county in Maryland 474 
Dover, a town of Penſilvania 558 


Ds AK g's expedition to Porto Rico he brings home 
the Engliſh Colony from Roanoak in Carolina 390, 427 


Drugs and Gums Mexican 211 
Durango town in Mexico | x58 
Dutch attempt to fettle colonies in Chili - 357 
Ditch reduce gue of Brafil | 404 
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| DINBURGH New; a _ cole oir the 
iſthmus of Darien | - hw 4 

Egypt 
Elizabeth county in” Virginia 459 


Elizabeth iſland on the coaſk of New England hy 
Elizabeth, a port town of New TONE" in America 5 "I 


5 Emeralds of Mexico ; ws | FF > 


ET HIOPIA Superior, » couttry of Africa, its Gtuation 


- ManufaRtures and traffick | 4 
\ | Their Emperor, tiled PxE5TER Jous 3 ch = 


, Fuſtace iſland, one of the Caribbees | 


| Faratenda, a ſettlement of the Africat Coriipany's oh 


ae c_ of the he Madeira Wands Cie 


Dfio like in Canada | | 


Effex county in Virginia - 46 


-. and extent 2 

_ ” 'River Nile Eo: 4777 2 24011 ibid, 
© Produce of the foil | £14 43% ie 
| Animals F | . ibid. 
"The air and ſeaſons | ibid, 
Perſons and habits of the Ethiopians Ibid. 


ſitution of the government 
- "Their laws and religion 
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$2 AIRFIELD town ardd county in New England 
a 8 

FA St. a city of La Platz | v --o' 

Farino, a port town of Tihis | 84_ 


the river Gambia 


10 

Fayal, an iſland of the Azores | 9+ 
Fear, a cape of carolina” . 563 
Fernando John, an iland of ehie Pacific Ocean 365 
Fernandopo, an ifland/of Guinez | 9 oh 
Ferro, one of the Catia ; Harids 93 
Fe St. ' capital of New Mexico © © 236 
Fez, the capital of the empire of I ammo (oh 
Fida; 'or Whida, a kingdoth of Gui nes 39 
Fiſhing Hawks of America 205 
'Sloops, a nation of Africa, oi the river Guaibia 110 
Flores; an iſland of the Azores 97 
'F lorida, a country of North Athetica” I55 

* French ſettlemetits there | tbid. 
Friits Mexicati | 209 
Fly Shining _ 206 
Fonid; a country ol the iver Garbbls in Africn I09 
Formoſa, a river-of Guiries 38 
Fotteventura; one of the Canary Ifands | 95 
PFrancifco Cape in South Amerjez CN 258 
Francis tow and cape itt the iſland of Hiſjaniola - 387 
Fredetick(burgh; a Pruſhan ſertlemient' th ule 39 
PFrench' colonies in Hiſp ola | 388 
'Frontiera town in Quik 148 
Frontiniiac lake in Canada | 550 
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ADIBU; a country on the river + Gambia”; in 


Afﬀrica . 109 
Galera Iſland in Tefts Firms - 2 
Galleons, their evurſe to-and: from jp wer 21 
Gallo Iſland iti the South Ses + © ©  -. 258 
Gambia River in Africa 708, x1 x. 


GaTEs, Sir TroMAs, c caſt away on. the iſlands of 


'Bertriudas | " 436 
Georgia, a Britiſh Colotiy in Ametlos | 64. 
town iti Carolina ; ibid. 
George; St. a river of Marylatid 471 
German town in Penfilvania 558 
Giants, Americatt © 256 
Gibraltar, a town of Terra Firma i in Aitieries 252 
72 


Giperi, a town of Algiers: 
Oli, a ſettlement of the African Coitpany on the 
- river Gambia 

Giton's Rebellion in Peru 

Gloucefter town and county in Virginia 
Goats, Peruvian 

GoD, the. peruvian notion of him 

Gold Coaſt of Guinea 

Gold of Peru 

Golden river atd'ifland- in Darien | 

Goletta ifland and town near'Tunis : 
Gold Mines of Mexico 

Gomera, one of the Canary Iflands 
Gotgona Iſlands in the' Pacifick Oceat 
Gourds; _ hg -. 
Granade city and prov exiey: 
Granada Ind, w_-_ of the Caribbees in Amerits 
Granada, a province of'Ferra- Firma 
Granadilla, a Mexican fruit 


Grande river in Terra Fi ira q 
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Grande, a river of Africa 
. Gratia Dios, a port town and cape of Mexico 1 56, 164 


© The traffick of the Evrodinawith. that people 1.12 
The tyranny of the Engliſh-Governors on, the Guinea 
coaſt, and the wretched condition of the factors. for 

-... the African Company . 1, 16,417 
-  Merchandize proper for the Guinea Coaſt, and. the 
beſt method of GAs and managing, their flaves 
1199. 120 
ing of 


The conqueſt of part of "Cuinen by the © 
| 121 
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eas: 2 prizes = J-1 \ 1k 
AMPSHIRE New in America. _ $01 
: H A NNLBA by, -———_— Ronthegn,. con SOL 
Hartegol, a river of Algiers _ a all]. oft 
Hatteras Cape in Carolina 563 
Havanna Port in\Cuba / 38 C 
Helena, St. an African iand; {ubjeR to  Ecalana”, 
Helena Cape on the Coaſt of Peru - 1 [60 


Henry Cape at the entrance of the e bay of Chelepak in 


Virginia . 407 

| Henrico tounty in Virginia, IR ' +409 

Hertford town and county in New lat * 485 

Hiſpaniola, Iſland | | 357 

| Honduras province in Mexico. T0605 

Honduras Bay _ = . 256 

Hudſon's Bay in America - 542,.:526 

Hudfons River in New York . © | 550 

Human ſacrifices | 230, 278 

Humming Bird, an American animal | 418 

won lake in Canada | $50, 5 SS 
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| AGO, St. one of the Maacs1of, Cope Verd 11.92 

| Jago, capital of Chili. 1347 

| Jago, capitZ] of Cuba FOeN - 2385 

uh St. a town of La Plata - |; 375 

Jago, St. a river of Squth Amexzica _ 258 

Jagra, a country of Africa on the river Gumbis | 109 

Jamaica, a Britiſh American Iſland : $77 


fames river inViirginia 


fames fort and iſlind in the mouth of the river Gadbia 
in Africa Dor 108 
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58 James town in Virginia... : ED TOs 
þ par ok a country of Africa on yh river r Gambia 109 


.Gratioſfa, an iſland of the Azores _ -g7 Jerſey New, a plantation i in Arnetics' 550 55b 
GannuVills, Sir EDwW ARD, condutts 2; colony Lllinois lake, in Canada; \;. { ” «{{- bigeD 
to Virginia | 4.26 heos City, province, and, river. of Brafl | +1('{:1698 
'Guadalajarra audience and city in Mexico - by 58 Imperial, a city and river of vv 346, 347 
-Guadilbarbar river divides Tunis from Tripoli +. ': 84 Inca's, Emperors of Peru: dz 00 v6/icllt ©1300 
Guadalupe, one of the Iſtands of the Caribbees -  '608 Indian Corn deſcrib'd Aa wwor clit AlL 
_Guamanga city in Peru | '271: Indians cruelly treated by hg Cadets, ©. 1975i:t99 
Guanuco city in Pera + ibid, .Joar, a ſettlement of the _— Company: No i. 
'Guanacaetro port town of Peru... / 261 +. river Gambia _- 
Guaſco, a port town and river of Chilb 346, 348 Johanna, an African iſland: 74 vHI-6i y 
.Guaxaca province and city of Mexico. +. 162 \,olloifs, a nation of Aſgica on. the river Gambia | wy 
Guayra, a province of La Plata i378 TJolloifs, an African nation 1D Yui | ibis. 
Guano, a Mexican animal 261 Iroquois Indians | $493 5 $1y 1552 
'Guatimala audience and city 163 tata, a lake and river of Chai. {:1112] 02694Þ 
Guava, a tropical fruit 210 Juan Fernando iſland in the Pacfick Ocean ., 1366 
;Gums and, drugs of Mexico | ' 2x1 Jucatan, a province of wg 1,163 
_ -Gyiacum, a Mexican drug 22 J ulian port in 27 ——— ' ; 260 
'Guiana, or Caribiana, a provinee of * Firma 255 EMSA ads {il ih ovretd 
Guiaquil, a port town and river of Peru 266, 260 K. eIdego 
GUINEA, a. country of Ris. Its | Eran EX= E NT, a county in Virginia: .. 409 
3 tent, and ſubdiviſions RE ys SI Keowee, an Indian town in Carolina 565 
. The air and ſeaſons - 4:39 ing William county in; Virginia 1. $09 
| Negroes, Mulatto's, and other inhabitants 1:#Þ Sing and Queen county in.V.irginia .  tbid. 
- Their elephants'and other: animals | 4T - ©; -f193 4003 
_ Slaves, gold, ivory, and other, produce of Guinea. "2 L. 14-0403 
. Their traffick, and the value of it calculated  _ 45 AKES of Mexico 1.260 
- . The Dutch endeavour to drive the Engliſh from the Lakes of Peru *' * * 4 #67 
- __ Guinea Coaſt 47 Trnenicr county in Virginiz. 410 
The conſtitution of the [2 \gorexaments on: the :Lanos, Peruvian Plains 4 .- 
- ._ Guinea Coaſt 5144 149 Lancerotta, one of the Canary I [ſands 95 
The religion of the. Negroes wt 51, 53 Leg-worms © | 205 
\ Their reſpective languages }. Lempa, a river of "x5 gy £904Ut) 1 157 
An enquiry into the reaſon of the Gurk complexion of Jeon, an American town x64 
the Negroes | 1 59 Lewis Port in Hiſpaniola | 387 
The ancient hiſtory of Africa 97 a, a Mexican town © *(T64. 
French factories on the river Senegal i in _—_- | _ es, a town of Penfilvania $58 
Engliſh faQtories'on- the river Gambia in Guinea ,.108 LG Audience in South, America. » 2%. 170 
The ſeveral nations inhabiting the banks of thoſe Lima, capital of:Pecu oo : 316 
rivers | FT nda, capital of Congo i in Africa 3 


ngo, a city and Ry _ __ My Africs 37 715 


Locu Inſe& T I3EL 
uft Fruit 211 
Logane port in Hiſpaniola 387 
Logwood countries "not; nd. 


London New, a town and county of New "OR 4 
Long Iſland in New York _ 
Lorenzo Cape ia. America - 
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pra in America | ” IN 
uisburgh, capital of Cape Breton | ... 616 
Loyala town in Peru | 270 
Lucia, one of the Caribbee Iſlands | . 590 
LvuGne, a Fravine adventurer | 
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ACCAW, a Mexican Bird" I 

Madagaſcar, the largeſt of the African lands 3 
Madeira's African iſlands 4515 <8 
Madregal, a town of South America 258 
Madre de Popa, a town of Terra Firma : 25T 
Magadoxa, a city and territory. on the eaſt er of 
. Africa 8 


Magheytree, an American plane 209 
Magdalena, an American rives 25T 
Magellanic. Strait . #47 
Maho tree, an America plant 209 
Maine Province in New England 484 
Major, a river of Algiers 70 
Mammee tree and fruit 210 
Manhatee fiſh deſcrib'd 206 
Manchineel tree and. fruit 2IT 
Mangrove trees deſcribed 20g 
Marcaſites deſcribed 287 
Maricaibo city andlake in Terra Firma 252 
Margaretta, an iſland of South America 259 


Marignan, a city and province of Brafil | 394 


Martha's Vineyard, an iſland of New England 485 
Martha, St. a province and city of South America 251 
Marſalquivir, or Almarſan, a port town of Algiers, in 

poſſeſſion of the Speniards 71 
Martinico, an iſland of the Caribbees 608 
Martin's I0and, one of the Caribbeos bc 

| LES © - 7 Mary's. 
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Mary's, St. a town and county. in eg 
Wo: RYLAND, a Britiſh plantagion, io America, _ 
ſituation/and extent of it-- 


Sf 40797 ef 470 
© The rivers, air, and ſeaſons , »5Hiv049 411i 1 20088 
*-Provinces and chief towns 4A as 6008 
faodog genius, temper, and habits of the Ingags 473 
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atapan, a- Country on the weſt nw. of Africa 37 
tthew, St. an. Afcican:iſland © 1 1.8 
aule, a river of Chili | 346 
Mayritania, a country of Africa » 6:09 La; Jul 
aurice river in America” yy AS Ht 1,11 611 BP 1 
Mauritius, an African Iſland YT, $8 


May Cape, at the entrance of Delawas River {an 1 America 


4 $49 
Maypoco, a river of Chili ,*. 346 
Mayo, one of the Cape Verd ſands | 92 
Mechoacan province and city "x61 


Megarada, a river of Tunis  ___ i, 4 $4 
linda, a town and territory on the caſt coaſt of Africa 8 


endoza, a town of Chili y 148 
Mequinez, a city of Morocco *61x 
erida, a town of Mexico 163 


etafus, a town of Algiers Wat | 72 
MEXICO, containing moſt of the Spaniſh dominions 


| in North America, its ſituation and. extgnt T 56 
_ Seas, lakes and rivers: - LD 156 
 *F he winds, tides and ſeafons_ 157 
- . Provinces and chief towns "758 
_ "Mexico the Metropolis 159 
_ The perſons and habits of the Mexicans. 167 
The genius and temper of the ſeveral natiqns X68 
.. Fhe conqueſt of Mexico by the Spaniards 172 


_- » Mexico + "+ 9 
- He arrives at the iſland of Contind, on the coaſt of 
' , Jucatan: his whole force but five hundred foot and 
- lixteen troopers | 173 
__ He lands at Tabaſco, on the continent of Mexico, and 
_-. receives an ambaſſador from the emperor. MonT=xs- 


_ © ZUMA T75 
% 5F he {tate of that .empire when the FIT arrived 
.., there 176 


| Cortez burns his ſhips. 178 


He arrives at Mexico, the matronalihs where he has an * 


_ interview with MonTzzUMA 183 
. ConTxz ſeizes the perſon of MonTEZUMA and Jays 
__ himin irons - 186 
- The Spaniards plunder Mexico and maſſacre great num- 
- © bers of the. inhabitants, which occafions a | general 
'  jnſurre&ion, and the Spaniards are driven out of the 

City, but murder MonTEZzUMA and his ſons in 


their retreat 192 
Meats New | 236 
Michael's St. an iſland of the Azores "£96 
Michael's St. a port town of Mexico -.._ 264 
Middleſex county in Virginia 6 2 4 18 

| Middleſex county in New England 484. 
| Middleton's attempt to diſcover a north-weſt i 

528, 533 

Mines of gold and filver in Mexico 213 


Mines of gold, filver, quickfilver and cinabar, in Peru 287 


Mines of gold and filver in Chili 352 
Mines of gold and diamonds in Brafil 399 
Mines of copper and iron in Virginia 468 
Miquinez, a city of Morocco | 65 
Mobawk country and river, in Canada 50 


5 
Mombaga city and territory, on the eaſt coaſt of Africa 8 


Mongale, an African town ibid. 
Monomotopa kingdom in' the ſouth of Africa 37 
Monomuegi kingdom in the ſouth of Africa ibid. 


 MonTzzUMA emperor of Mexico, his character ; he is + 


_ murdered by the Spaniards 183, 192 
Montſerrat, one of the Caribbee iſlands 591 
Montreal a town of French Canada ©04 


| MORGAN Sir Hakrzy, his enterpriſcs againſt Spaniſh 


' America 241 


| He takes Porto Bello on the iſthmus of Darien with: 


_ four hundred and ſixty men 242, 
| He takes the towns cf Maricaibo and Gibraltar, on the 
"lake of Maricaibo in Terra Firma 243 
| Y OL, LI. | 


Cor TEz made captain general in the invaſion of | 


He takes the city. of. Panarha in he South Sea | 1243 
Moors of Africa, their _—_ of life. 616328 
Mooſe deer deſeribed:.. qua "- {$60 
_ OCCO empire, Sination as extent ;\ the .AN- 


+;, tient Mauritania: _ L ads 1 2:29!) Sift * 60 
* - Rivers and port towiis a 504 efforts: | 60 
Air and/ſeafons gh? Ls A-t0 Manor {LOX 
< Fror ins and chief'towns'.: /\ (1 ; i ths. 
- 'Charadter of the-Moors and Arabs of Moroeco - /: 66 
bw  +:Conſtitution, forces and revenues "oF 
| of.Mattood34,77- if df ol Loh iti b O87 
roduce of the ſoil 5513 -43:5.445;1-000. 
.. Traffick by,Caravats' oo "08 69 
- Religion of Morocco rvacdt bit 69 
;Their, marriages and unnatural luſts {£30 
Moſquets _——_ . poly-egy 35 941 04 brig 29x 
Mofqueto flies; - 205 


Mozambique city and territory, on ; che eaſt coaſt of 

Africa. | - 4 | o1V-8 
Muftagan, 2 town of Algiers 71 
Mulvia, a-river. of. Algiers! | 533 F 70 
Mundingoes, a nation of Aſriea, « on the river , Gambia 


110 
tit + f 'N. OY as Wwe 
N Anfiuirans: a z county of Vixwinket / 17x 409 
yp Nantucket iſland, in New-England _| 485 


N ARBOROUGH Captain, his voyage to. Chili, in South 
. America | 


35 
ARVAEZ, A Spaniſh general. employed in-the pes..." 
_ of Mexico 1 :: 94/388 


PT. Ja a Dutch-fort in Guinea a ' i = 


Natal Terra, a country on the ſouthieaſt coaſt of Afcica: be 


| Nata, a port town of Terra Firma: - . 


Navidad, a Mexitan town | 16x 
Negroes : and their country deſcribed © 53, 110 
Negroe ſtates in Mexico | 167 
Nelton's fort in Hudſon's bay | +! 527, 544 
Nevis, - one of the Caribbee iſlands - | 591 | 
New Britain, See Britain / _; 527 
NEW ENGLAND, ſituation and extent 482, ors 
Rivers, winds and tides or 483 
_ Grand diviſions of New England | ibid, 
1. Maſſachuſet colony | ibid; 
2, New Hampſhire 485 
3. Connecticut colony ibid. 
4 Rhode iſland and Providence plantation ibid, 


_ The perſons and: habits, genius and temper of the na- 


tives 486 
New England animals 487 
- . The whale fiſhery there \489 


. New England fruits and other vegetables "491 
- Trade and manufactures of New-England and other 


\.... northern colonies "005; 561, 492, 493» 494 
+ New England hiſtory | 495 


_ - Two companies empowered to trade thither by a patent 


- of King Jamszs I. anno 1606 * 495 
The ſeRaries reſort to New England | 496 
_ They ſettle firſt at Plymouth, and enter into an alliance 

. with the natives SE 496, 497 
Diviſions andong the firſt, planters on account of reli. 


10N 498, 502 
 Maffachuſet colony fouled | 5::cir 498 
. They refuſe to tolerate the members of the church of 
England | 4992: 503 

Boſton, the capital city, founded 500 
. ConneQicut colony founded- _ Ibid. 
. Hampſhire and Maine colonies. founded. 5OL 


_ War between the planters and. the natives, called the 


Pequot war _ 7 
| The | New England ſeCtaries perſecute and baniſh one 
- another. 602 


Dome of the New Eh : thy return to Enefl 

and promote the grand rebellion, anno,1641 _ .50Z 

| Quakers put tofdeath by the New England Independents 

; 04 

King Cnarrtss Il. ES the Inkpedens to 

put a ſtop to their perſecutions 595 
A general conſpiracy of the Indians paged the Engli 

| $07 

08, 510 

or Port $9 in 
Acadie, by Sir WiLL1aM Pipes, _ $10 

' Taken by Sir WILLtaM, but yielded. to the French 

©, by the treaty of Ryſwick | 

The redu&tion of Canada attempted by. the pL 

| New England, commanded by Sir WilLLIAM 

PrniyyPs SIh 

'25.Y | Chafters 


A war commences thereupon _ 
An expedition -againſt Annapolis, 


= 10 BU 8 


- _ "Charters of che New: my colonies furrendered, 
yy and others granted. VT. oy $006"F12 
©/The New ag people hal one” atiother” bor 
2 witches. | (1 LA 
. 00 2 The ſucceſs of the Popiſh miſonaties in making pro- 
+ - fſelytes among the native Indians: > "518 
: > The government of New: England attack: Port Reyal 
.Li6F "or —_— in Acadie, 'and rake it” "FT 
TY? 14s 'F19 


& Nuns 


- An expedition apainft Quebeck and Canada, | 


g« " Dhextic and the fiſheries yielded wo Great-Pritain _ _ 
-* treaty of Utrecht 
> The traffick of New England. dervimental to te race 
0 of Old England  ! q 
- The adminiſtration of the government-in New England 
- ** and the reſt of the plantations - '-$2O 
-A projet to unite the Britiſh colonies under one. Viee- 
F ri 
2 Þ of New England and the adminiftration _ 
av them 
© The difference between charter ter governments and or 
"governments ' Sh 
-1 dilanny of New-England Fong 
Forces of New- England and the reſt of _ Vw 
"© 4. colonies * 7 
Newcaſtle rown and county in Penſylvania 568 
Newbury town'in New England to 0 485 
New Hampſhire, a province of New Englan@ 
"Newhaven 'town and. county in New Engtand | 
Newport, capital of Rhode iſland in New R—_ idid, 
New Scotland. 'See Scotland and VE? "22 
Newfoundland deſcribed - 
Niagara cataraQ in Canada 
Nicaragua city, province and hke in Mexico 164, 1 *s 
Niper, a river of Africa © 


Nigritia, or Negroland ibid. 
Nicoya, a city of Mexico 164, 


Nile, a river which riſes in-Ethiopia, wall runs through 
.-- Egypt, which it-annually overflows _ 


Nombre de Dios, a town of Mexico 258; 248 
yg vriolk county in Virginia ; ** 4©J 
tthampton county- itt Virginia i410 
Northumberland county in Virginia | _ ubid, 
Nerth river in Mexico | 157 
North weſt paſſage attempted 528 
Nova Scotia and its fiſheries 525 


: 2b; a country of Africa, the preſent at of it as 
O. | 
C GLETHORPE carries the firſt planters to 


Georgia - $72 
Gruinda city in Brafil wy 396 
Onandaga country arid river in America "$50 
Ontario lake in Canada | | ibid, 
Opoflum, a Mexican animal " 201 
Opy a cONCANOUGH, King of Virginia ' 442 
Oran, a town of Algiers, pofleſted'by Span 71 
Orange, a Dutch fort in Guinea ' + 39 
Oratavia, a port town orthe iſland of Teherif ' 94 
Orchilla, an American iſland | 
Orellana's voyage on the. river Amazon, | eroſs $63 - 

America _ £22) 382, 38 

Oidmanze town in Chili OL LS 
Oronoque river th South America 254, 2 = 
Oforno, a port town of Chili 
Otoque, an American iſland ' 249 
Otumba, in North America, a battle foght cha” 1x92 
Ourong Outang/ motikey | AS 6, 
Oxford town and county in Penſylvania | 558 
Oyters producing pearl 21S 


ACAHUNTA, an "Jodian Peinork, a friend to the 


P 


firſt Virginian planters” 435 

uca City in Mexico 161 
Paco's Peruvian ſheep 282 
Palma town in New Granada 258 
Palma, capital of the Canary iſlands v5 
Palma, one of the Canary iſlands .93 
Palmas Cape on the coaft of Guinea 39 
Pampa, deſarts of Chili 353 
Pampeluna city,in New Granada 258 
nama, a port town of Darien 241 
Panama bay and iſlands | 249 
Panuco river in Mexico 157 
Panuco province and city 261 
Papau coaft in Guinea © 117 
Paragua, or Plata province 374 
Paragua river 375 
Paraha river in South America 374 
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Pang provides" Wdcathr Aiercs' 2 11. a1 
'Paria; a Peruvian lake ©3144 1 fry 87; 
Phvia, a City, provirice, and tiver of Braſil irotny 
Tikyba city, province and river of Braſil - | 

an American fiſh 97359 

Palſao Cape it the South Sea 76871 
Paſta, a town of South America 99 

Patagonia, the ſouthern divifon of Mitkries 

Patience, a Dutch"Fort in Guinea 0, 
Patomac river in Virginia 00 ©” lis 
xent, a river of 'Maryland” ' | 
Poll St a mine town of Braſil $> tm /! nm To. 
wawers, Indian Confurety ”" «Goo 4% 1 
Payta port in Peru ES 13-v i we % of 
do  $eh- a City 


of Petra - 9563150: 1287p -44- Wl 
do -ronwghd "one of the higheſt chountain in” | 
#4 world 
Peak and Roanoak, Amtricant miokiey '" 
Pearl iſlands "in" Arnetica' wy NAIL 

rls Mexican _ © PO TS PEF 
Pabegree,' Indian ſwine © $41 
Pelican, an American Sem 20 
PENSYLVANIA, a Britiſh { coma in America, 
_ T ſituation and extent 

© Counties and chief towns ' 

* Hiſtory of Penſylvania _ co" * 
> Prodabant traffick of Penfytrania and the reſt fy 
” northern colonies " "9 

- = The forces of the northern colonies * "5 


Pehuot war fy 1 OT 
Pernambuco, a province of Brafit” 5 at EE; 
Perthamboy,''s port town of New ] {© 08 
PERU VT: N: ermpire;' the fituation 'a wit - W- > 
"Its ſeas, winds and ſeaſons, lakes and Tivers "2 
.. Grand divifions of Peru | 
© * Their perſons and habits, genius _—— 276, E 
- , Arts and ſciences Fr (0) 
Peruvian animals / 282 
Peruvian vegetables 235 
| Peruvian bark &  thid. 
© Peruvian baWams and Gus" ' 286 


| "Their mines of gold, ſilver, quickſier and cinabhr 


| IP 288. 
Their emeralds, a ang + flones. 4. 289 
- "Religion of Peru 1 NR: 
-  Confttitution of their government. 292 
- * Their hiftory” croinad gs 38g; 340 
- Peru invaded by PreAnCo the Spaniſh general 04 
- * "The Pe Turprifed and'maffacred by the Spaniards, 


© and their Inca or Emperor made priſoner 309 
'Don Dizco DE ALMAGRO another Spaniſh general 
7 reinforces” Pizarro | Jr0 


"The Spaniards murder the emperor'of Peru ' 

_ The Spantards poflels themes of the capital *E of 
Cuſco | I 

*Fheir cruel uſage of the Peruviatis YL 9-4 


The invaders fall out about Rig the country; 1 
' +! make war on one another | "322 
'ALMAGRO put to death by PiyXito Os © 
Ons LLANA's voyage from Peru to the Atlantic ocean 
__ down the river Amazon, being quite croſs RT's 


FE the other Peruyieg” invader afſfnated? by 

_ © the Almagrians | 226 

7 Pizargno' s brother revenges' himſelf 'on "the Alina 
grians, and puts young 'ALMAGRo to death 428" 
 Pinkwno' s brother reduces moſt of Peru under his 
obedience, and puts to death the V iceroy ſent againſt 
© him from Spain, but is at length taken and i 


3 
The Peruvian women, their” marriages, children FE 


- ſlaves 


The ſtate of Peru when the Spaniards firſt arrived des 


Peritguaves, a French'port in Hiſpaniola 387 
Philadelphia, city capital of PenſyJvania "557 
Pholeys, a nation of Africa, on the river Gombio 110 
Pine apples deſcribed 219 
Pines f and"in America 24 

Piſca, a port town of Peru 27.1. 
Piſcataway, a river and country of New England 485. 
P1ZARRo, conqueror of Perl 300 
Plantain, a tropical fruit 210 
Plata iſland in the Pacifick Ocean 266 


Plata Province and city, capital of the province of Plata 


"in South America + 3742 375 
Plymouth town and colony in New England © 
Pocomac, a river of Maryland 


STEIN in fond Dupaies'+ - 248 


Popo, a town of 


town near-the. a Wine: OY 
Porto Bello defcribed--- in 


Porto Rico ifland 0 hb O04 OH wy 389, 390 
Port Royal in Acadie- £22 Ge 5th it £955 an 
Part Royal in Jamaica +. aform Þ. 41602 15 bor £' Bans 
oct Royal in Carolina 4 $64 
Potto Sano, one of the 7 $7 > 11 a ye 
orto Seguro, a city and province of Braſil _ $96 
6rtimouth, a town. of ew "Hataplhire-. . 485 
Pe puens America + 1. 
toft town and filyer mogOtdGi in Peru... 44 3 
OWHATAN, a Virginian King v494 435 
Prickle pear, an American fruit r59T Yo! 4455 - wav 
Prince GEORGE and Prince Cnanuys counties in Vir- 
PO os - + 409 
Pririceſs Ann county in. Vieginia © 4; ibid, 
Principe, a port town of the iſland of Cuba : 385 


rovidence plantation in New England 


Providence, one of the TE Ou plated by <4 


Engliſh 163. $98 
Puebla Nova, a "EIT IRA town - ONT. 33 165 
yſburg, a town of Georgia 364 
NneD Mexican | Pf OO 229 

Q 
| Uakers perſecuted and put to > den by: the ſeRaries 
| in New England - — ; 504 
Quam, a Mexican-.fowl. | 204 


@uebeck, capital of French Canada i in North America 604 
ickfilver mines in Peru 288 


> co" a country on-the eaſt coaſt of. Aﬀica © 8 
Quitto, a Spaniſh city and aidience in South-America 269 


on, a Spaniſh city and province in South FOArETE 


Adnor town and county. in America 558 
Rainbow adored by the Americans 272 
RaLeton, Sir WALTER, firſt paves colonies in Virgi- 


. Nia 424. 
Ramada, a town of Terra Firma 252 
Ranchiera, a town of Terra Firma ibid, 
Rapahannock river in V irginia 1407 

Raritan river in America 550 

Rattle ſnakes deſcribed . 413; 415 

* Rey or Del Rey, a province of Brafil 399 

Reys, a city of? Terra Firma 252 
Rhode iſland plantation in New-Epgland . 485 
Richmond county in, Virginia  _ _ © . 410 


Rio de la Hache, acity and province. of Tera Firma/2 52 
Rio Janeiro river. and province in  Brafil 398 
Yo de la Hacha city and Province in.Ferra Firma 258 


range, a river and province of Braſil | 395 

Rio Loxa town in. Amegica \ -- - {99 
Roanoak iſland on'-the coaſt of Carolina, where the firſt 
Engliſh colony was ſettled in America G43 242 
Roca, an iſland on the goaſt of Terra Firma 259 


Roman wars with the OETREOR I 4n wy 


Rofario river in *America | + I57 
Rupert river in Hups0N's bay- . 545 
Rye, a town in America $ oy. [$50 

Aba iſland, fone of the Caribbees in 1 America 60g 
J Sacrifices human | ai YZO 
Sal one of the Cape Verd iſlands 92 
Salado, a river of Chili . 345 
Salem, a town of New vere! | 556 


Salem town in New England #20 Bos. > 


Salina, or Nicoya bay in the Pacifick Ocean, I56 
Salinas port in. Peru. 41 267 
Salisbury plain in Long iſland in America ' 556 
Salisbury town in New England 484 
Salvador St. a city of Congo 37 


Salvador St, the capital city. of the bay of all Saints, and 


of all Braſil in America 396 
Salvador St. one of the Babama iſlands 598- 
Samballas iſlands in Terra Firma 248 

| Sanjally, a country-on. the river Gambia/in, Africa . 109/ 
Santa Cruz, a port town of the Madeira iſlands _ 96 
Santa Cruz, a port town on the iſland of Tenetiff 94 
Santa Fe, a city of Granada in Terra Firma © 257 
Santa Pecagne, an American town 159 
Santa Fe, a town of Old Mexico - lbg 


Santa Maria, a town and river of Terra Firma 241, 247 

Saſquahannah river in America 557 

Saridy-hook cape near the, entrance of Raritan river in 
America 

Sapota, a Mexican fruit 


Ge, a river of Maryland 471 


"* | 
4 &e | 


Slaves in Braſil... | 
their. condition at Morobes, Guinea; 0 4 
| 112, 119, bay 753 = 
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waged: town and river in FREY "4 
opt of Peru _ | 290 
town in New York | 55 5 

Stboolkill river in Penſi vania 5 57 
Scotland New, or Ac ie . 52 5 
Sehurhadero town in America | 347. 
Seal iſland in' Patagonia . ' 266 
ons in Mexico. 157 
Sebaftian-St. a Mexican town 158 


Sebaſtian St, a town of Braſil : 398 
Sef Gomar, a river; of Alger: | | 


Senegal river and fort belonging #0 the French in Afr 


Serigippe city and province mn Beallk 644 549 3, hy. 
Sprpents, + See ſnakes. -Þ 2055 413 
Severn new, 2 town in Hudſon's bay | = 628 
Severn, a river of Maryland | 4JL. 
She Periiviaci | | 282 
Sherbro fort and river in Guinea  - 0 12 
Siara, a city, provinice and river of Braſil 295 
Sierra Leon, a port and river of Guinea WA 
Sierra's, mountains of Peru ; . 364 
Silk graſs in Virginia | 4245 211 
Sitk grafs of Mexico | 211 


Silyer mines of Mexico with theit way of refining it 


Silver mics of Pan 


Yloth, a Mexican animal 


SMYTH one of the firſt planters i in Virginia , pe 
Snakes Mexican 205 
Snakes of V irgitiia 413 

onuſco, a towtii and province of Mexico | 163 
Somerſet county in Maryland | 472 
South ſea, or Pacific -Ocean, diſcovered 201 


Spaniſh territories in America 256 
Spaniards invaſion of Peru, and their, cruelties there 


Staten iſland in New-York 556 
Stinkbenſon, a fo animal at the. cape of Good Hope 


Suaquer, or Sage, a port towti of Abex, ſituate 0 
- tke weſt coaſt of. the Red Sea | 

Sugar plantations in Hiſpaniola 38 

Sugar iſlands, their preſent ftate $91 

SUMM ERS, Sir GIEQRGE,, gives, his name to the iſſands 


Tancrowal, a town. in. the country, of. he M uh dingoes, 


on the river Gambia, in Africa 109 
Tanaſſie, an Indian town, in: Carglina 56 
JOPuyern a nation of Brafil 399 

angier, a” port town of Fez, at the entrance of the 


ſtraits of Gibraltar 65 
Tecoantipique, a town and river of Mexico 157 
Tenerif, one of the Canary iſlands 93 
Tenez, a city of Algiers _ RT 
Tercera, one of the iſlands of the Azores 56 


Terra de. Natal, a_ country on the fouth eaſt coaſt of 
. Africa 11, 37 
Terra Firma, the north diviſion of ſouth America 240 
Tetra Firma proper, :-QFr Darien Iſthmus, which, joins 

north and ſouth, America ibid; 
Terra del Fogo, an iſland which forms the ſouth point 


_ of ſouth America ._ 365 
Tetuati, a city of Fez in the empire of Morgeco 6a 
© Thomebamba; a City of Peru 270 
Thomas St. an iſland near the coaſt of Guinea 9A 
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.  304z 3Z© 
Spaniſh American iſlands ; | 367 
Sperma ceti 487 
Spices, a projeQ to plant them in n Guinea 48 
Squirrels flying 20T 


, of Bermudas, being caſt away there 436 
Sun, temples dedicated to it.in Peru 271 
Surinam, a Dutch plantation in South America" 255 
Surrey county in Virginia... | 409 
Sus, a province of Morocco 6s. 
Wn, county of Cenfſlmania _il 558 
Abago iſland, in the bay of Pariania 1249 
Tabago iſland, ſouth of the Caribbees 259 
4Faſeo, province and river in Mexico F 302 
Taffilet city and country ih the empite of Morocco 65 
Talbot, county in Maryland _. -;; _ - 1472 
Tamarinds,. a. Mexican fruit 211 
Famara,. city, province and river,in Bak | 395 
Tamalameque, a-town of Terra-Fixma., 462 
Tampice, town in Mexico | \ "16x 
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Thomas St. acity of Torts 


' Titieaca, a lake of Peru * 


Tobacco firſt planted in Virginia 
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"Thunder adored by the Peruvials . 278 
Tigatanuca, a town of Peru..: WY Amt rover HAS 
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Tobaſco, river in Mexico 


| 10R246% 9 
*ocama, a town in New. Cad TRI 
Tolu, a port town. of. Terra Firma... ww] Sl. 


'omaca, a river. in Popayan |, AN 
Tombut, capital of Negroland a> 
Tortoiſes,, or Turtle, the ne kitids of them .. "207. 
Trtiga fate, an iſland on the coaſt of Terra Firma | 59 
M = pg a City and province of Algiers 

T'rinidiid, an iſland near Terra Firma . . _ 
Trinidad; © a town in New, Granada, 258 
Trinidad, a Mexican'town Is WENT.” 
Lol pol, a city and kingdom of Africa pos a 
| ivieres, a city of 00'S m1 het +þ TIE 
TFruxill, a town of Mexico © 0% | 

Fruxillo, a port town c of. Peru, "VeRO 

"ucuman, A province of La'Phata, © 
Tobey, a city, and province of Perif £ 
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